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IF  THE 


MANY  times  each  day  you  reach 
for  the  telephone  on  your  desk 
at  the  office  or  in  its  familiar 
spot  at  home.  It  is  an  old  and 
trusted  friend.  You  scarcely  give 
a  thought  to  what  it  means  to 
a  busy  day. 

Yet  suppose  the  telephone  were 
not  therel  Suppose— for  a  week— 


WERE  NOT  THERE! 


or  a  month— you  could  not  call 
anybody  by  telephone  and  nobody 
could  call  you! 

The  whole  machinery  of  business 
and  the  home  would  be  thrown 
out  of  gear.  Orders  would  be  lost 
—  efficiency  and  profits  reduced. 
You  would  be  out  of  touch  with 
the  world  about  you. 


America  needs  quick,  reliable 
telephone  service  to  get  things 
done  in  the  brisk,  crisp  American 
manner.  And  it  enjoys  the  best  ser- 
vice in  the  world. 

Greater  progress  has  been  made 
in  this  country  because  of  the  Bell 
System's  one  policy,  one  system 
and  universal  service. 


America  leads  in  telephone  service.  In  relation  to  population  there  are  six  times  as  many 
telephones  in  this  country  as  in  Europe  and  the  telephone  is  used  nine  times  as  much. 

BELL        TELEPHONE        SYSTE 
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I      1     If    \/    |~     Y         C   1    IX     J\    r    H    I    V  United  States,"  wrote  NINA  OTERO  in  the  special  issue  of  Survey 
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News  Company,  14  Walton  Street.  CHICAGO:  Brentano's,  63  East 
Washington  Street;  Kroch's  Bookstore,  206  N.  Michigan  Blvd.;  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press  Book  Store,  Ellis  Avenue.  CINCINNATI: 
Barker's  News  Shoppe,  545  Walnut  Street.  INDIANAPOLIS:  Indiana 
Theatre  and  News  Shop,  134  W.  Washington  Street.  NEW  YORK 
CITY:  Brentano's,  1  West  47th  Street;  BMT  and  IRT  subway  sta- 
tions. SAN  FRANCISCO:  Elder's  Book  Store,  239  Post  Street.  SPRING- 
FIELD, Ohio:  Wren's  Department  Store.  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY:  Stan- 
ford Book  Store,  509  Lasuen  Street.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. :  Brentano's, 
1322  F  Street. 


THE  GIST  OF  IT 


HOUSING  and  EDITH  ELMER  WOOD,  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Housing  Authority,  author  of  Recent  Trends  in  American  Hous- 
ing (1931,)  have  long  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  Survey 
Graphic  readers.  Those  who  have  found  confusing  the  recent  news- 
paper controversy  as  to  public  or  private  housing,  will  welcome  Mrs. 
Wood's  succinct  analysis  (page  5)  of  the  fields  in  which  each  is  needed 
and  can  find  much  necessary  work  to  do. 

KJO  one  who  knows  politics  believes  that  those  intent  on  "the  good 
"  of  the  party"  have  been  blind  to  the  potentialities  in  the  relief 
millions.  In  California  wishful  thinking  developed  into  a  determined 
effort  to  discredit  the  non-partisan  administration  of  relief.  The  story 
behind  the  Branion-Williams  case  is  here  told  (page  8)  by  LILLIAN 
SYMES,  magazine  writer,  co-author  with  Clement  Travers  of  Rebel 
America,  published  last  spring.  Mrs.  Symes  was  with  the  California 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  for  a  time  and  so  knows  the  dramatis 
personae  and  the  scene  of  the  socio-political  drama  she  recounts. 

XA/HILE  in  Russia  last  summer,  the  president  of  the  Julius  Rosen- 
•  *  wald  Fund,  EDWIN  R.  EMBREE,  made  a  study  of  the  Jewish  col- 
lective farms  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  Crimea.  There  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  government  and  the  organization  Agro-Joint,  a 
shift  of  Russian  Jews  to  the  land  is  giving  them  a  new  place  in  the  sun 
and  fitting  them  to  take  a  vital  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Embree  gives  a  stirring  account  (page  1 1 )  of  how  petty  tradesmen 
are  being  made  over  into  capable  men  of  the  soil. 


Graphic  for  May  1931,  Mexicans  in  Our  Midst.  Nina  Otero  is  descended 
from  two  distinguished  Spanish  families  who  have  been  leaders  in  the 
life  both  of  Old  Mexico  and  New.  These  three  charming  tales  (page 
1 6)  are  from  a  collection  she  has  made  of  stories  told  her  by  some  of 
her  people  still  living  in  New  Mexico,  and  will  be  included  in  her  book 
soon  to  be  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace. 

THE  two  authors  who  wrote  on  the  self-help  cooperatives  in  Califor- 
'  nia  in  the  Survey  Graphic  for  last  July,  Prof.  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR  and 
CLARK  KERR,  of  the  University  of  California,  have  been  keeping  a 
hand  on  the  fast  pulse  of  agricultural  troubles  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
the  past  two  years.  They  describe  (page  19)  the  temper  of  the  growers 
and  of  the  custodians  of  law  and  order,  and  what  lies  behind  the 
belligerent  mood  of  the  striking  farm  laborers. 

CIRST-HAND  stories  of  experiences  in  these  lean  years  are  alike  in 
'  essentials  but  as  unlike  in  spirit  as  the  personalities  of  the  tellers. 
BETTY  LAIRD  SWAFFORD,  whose  story  is  accompanied  by  her  own 
sketches  (page  26,)  kept  on  playing  tea-party  with  fine  make-believe 
though  her  cup  was  empty  and  there  was  no  real  supper  to  follow. 
Wit's  End  was  happily  only  a  way-station.  "I  am  at  present,"  writes 
Mrs.  Swafford,  "on  the  social  service  staff  at  the  Children's  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Chicago,  and  am  studying  at  the  Chicago  University 
College." 

/*^\N  Christmas  Eve,  English  and  American  settlements  exchanged 
^^  greetings  in  honor  of  the  founding  of  the  settlement  movement 
fifty  years  ago,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  the  British  Broadcasting  Service.  Neighborhood  chil- 
dren from  both  countries  sang  carols.  Margaret  Bondfield  and  James 
Mallon,  of  Toynbee  Hall,  spoke  from  England;  Jane  Addams  from 
Chicago  and  Helen  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  from  New  York.  Our  anniversary  review  (page  30)  is 
drawn  from  an  article  contributed  by  PAUL  KELLOGG  to  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Social  Sciences  and  is  published  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  editors.  Acknowledgments  to  Lillie  M.  Peck,  secretary  of  the 
National  Federation,  for  essential  data. 

I N  the  Survey  Graphic  for  last  July  LYMAN  BRYSON  maintained  that 
'  the  day  of  the  average  farmer  is  over.  His  conclusions  were  based  on 
discussion  of  farm  problems  in  the  public  forums,  of  which  he  was 
head,  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  under  the  American  Association  for 
Adult  Education.  In  this  issue  Mr.  Bryson  (page  33)  urges  foresight  in 
the  midst  of  change. 

THE  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York  City  investigates  fraudu- 
'  lent  concerns  and  suspicious  advertising  and  advises  the  public  with- 
out charge.  FRANK  W.  BROCK,  merchandise  representative  of  the 
Bureau,  exposes  (page  35)  a  number  of  new  and  lively  rackets  in 
selling. 
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HOUSING-PUBLIC   AND/OR    PRIVATE 


BY  EDITH  ELMER  WOOD 


THE  provision  of  housing  in  this  country  up  to  now  has 
been  exclusively  the  field  of  private  enterprise.  The  dis- 
graceful living  conditions  of  a  third  of  our  population 
are  the  result.  No  one  can  claim  that  this  most  colossal  failure 
of  private  enterprise  has  been  produced  by  government 
competition.  There  just  isn't  any  alibi.  If  lower-paid  wage 
earners  are  to  have  adequate  homes  in  these  United  States 
under  the  existing  economic  system,  at  least  a  fourth  of  our 
urban  housing  will  have  to  be  demolished  and  rebuilt  by 
public  agencies  of  some  sort  on  a  no-profit  basis. 

This  is  an  unescapable  deduction  from  figures  included 
in  the  real  property  inventories  recently  made  in  sixty-four 
typical  cities  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  This  project  was  devised  by  hard- 
boiled  business  men  in  the  real  estate,  construction  and 
mortgage-lending  fields  to  help  them  gauge  their  markets. 
They  can  not  question  their  own  figures,  though  they  can 
and  doubtless  will  give  them  a  different  interpretation.  In 
fact  they  already  have  done  so. 

At  the  time  of  the  1930  Census,  there  were  17,372,524 
urban  families  in  the  United  States.  There  are  doubtless 
more  now.  On  the  1930  basis,  however,  some  4,343,000 
urban  housing  units  should  be  scrapped  and  replaced,  in 
the  light  of  data  gleaned  from  the  inventories. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  how  extremely  conserva- 
tive Secretary  Ickes  was  when  he  recently  spoke  of  a  $2  bil- 
lion housing  program,  which  would  be  socially  useful,  non- 
competitive  to  private  enterprise,  approximately  self- 
liquidating,  and  which  (because  of  months  of  preliminary 
work)  could  be  set  in  motion  promptly.  At  an  average  of 
S4000  per  family  unit 


task  could  not  be  accomplished  in  a  year.  The  figures  are 
given  to  show  the  size  of  the  need. 

It  was  good  news  therefore  when  Secretary  Ickes  and 
Administrator  Moffett  ironed  out  their  differences  recently 
and  agreed  that  the  housing  field  is  large  enough  for  both 
their  activities  and  that  the  two  programs  will  neither  con- 
flict nor  overlap.  As  far  as  can  be  observed  from  the  side- 
lines, the  basis  of  separation  is  to  be  consumer  income. 
Those  who  have  no  capital  or  borrowing  power,  whose  in- 
come is  around  $1000  or  $1200,  or  not  more  than  $1500,  as 
it  has  been  variously  put,  are  to  be  Mr.  Ickes'  clients.  From 
there  up,  Mr.  Moffett  is  to  have  a  free  hand. 

SUCH  a  dividing  line  is  entirely  logical,  yet  it  offers  cer- 
tain difficulties  to  the  surveyor  trying  to  set  up  a  barbed- 
wire  fence  between  the  two  fields.  One  which  too  zealous 
followers  will  not  try  to  climb  over.  (If  there  are  ultimately 
to  be  three  fields  instead  of  two,  Federal  Relief  Adminis- 
trator Hopkins  will  presumably  draw  in  families  who  have 
no  income  at  all  or  incomes  of  microscopic  size.)  Incomes 
and  cost  of  living  vary  so  greatly  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  agree  on  any  specified 
income  which  would  form  a  satisfactory  boundary  both  in 
Mississippi  and  in  New  York  for  example.  Further,  it  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  in  any  locality  to  set  the  same  maximum 
income  for  a  childless  couple  and  for  a  family  with  half  a 
dozen  youngsters  and  a  dependent  grandparent  or  so.  An- 
other feature  tending  to  confusion  is  the  time  element.  Are 
we  talking  about  present-day  depression  incomes?  Or  normal 
incomes  of  the  families  in  question?  And  would  "normal" 

mean  what  incomes 


for  land  and  build- 
ings the  total  invest- 
ment required  to  rid 
the  nation  of  urban 
slums  would  be  at 
least  $17H  billion— 
not  two.  At  a  $3000 
average  it  would  still 
be  over  $13  billion. 
Obviously  so  great  a 


A  thesis  long  advocated  in  Survey  Graphic,  housing  for  re- 
covery, is  now  official  doctrine.  But  which  shall  it  be — hous- 
ing by  private  enterprise  or  public  authorities?  The  Adminis- 
tration says  both.  Here,  a  national  expert  fences  off  the 
territory  which  she  holds  should  be  allocated  to  each,  basing 
her  conclusions  on  an  analysis  of  the  Real  Property  Inventory 
of  64  cities  recently  made  by  the  US  Department  of  Commerce 


were  in  1928  or 
what  we  hope  they 
are  going  to  be  in 
1936? 

Not  to  supplant, 
but  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  the  in- 
come boundary,  the 
inventory  figures  are 
offered,  which  de- 
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pend  on  something  less  variable  than  income,  the  condition 
of  the  houses  themselves,  which  in  turn  does  reflect  the  nor- 
mal income  distribution  of  tenants  over  a  long  term  of 
years.  And  the  figures  have  the  great  virtue,  for  our  purpose, 
of  having  been  collected,  not  by  housing  reformers  but  by 
realtors. 

The  sixty-four  cities  surveyed  are  in  forty-eight  states, 
East,  West,  North,  South  and  Central.  They  run  in  size  from 
around  10,000  inhabitants  to  just  over  a  million.  The  largest 
cities  have  been  left  out,  but  otherwise  the  group  affords  an 
admirable  cross-section  of  urban  conditions.  In  the  com- 
munities chosen,  a  100  percent  census  of  all  dwellings  was 
made  not  a  survey  by  sample.  In  many  cases,  in  addition 
to  the  city  proper  a  suburban  belt  was  covered,  called  the 
metropolitan  district,  which  sometimes  showed  better  con- 
ditions than  the  cities,  sometimes  worse.  This  real  property 
inventory  was  a  CWA  project  using  local  unemployed 
architects,  engineers  and  other  high-grade  personnel. 
Uniformity  was  secured  by  having  the  same  schedule  and 
instructions  throughout.  The  training  of  local  personnel  was, 
moreover,  done  in  each  case  by  an  adviser  from  Washington. 

A  LARGE  number  of  facts  have  been  assembled  about 
the  1,931,055  residential  structures  in  these  sixty-four 
towns,  containing  2,633,135  dwelling  units.  Vacancies  were 
counted  and  classified  in  various  ways.  Extra  or  doubled-up 
families  were  counted  and  found  to  be  in  the  aggregate  more 
numerous  than  the  vacancies. 

Word  has  already  got  around  that,  instead  of  a  housing 
surplus,  there  is  going  to  be  a  serious  deficit  as  soon  as  the 
doubled-up  families  get  jobs  and  start  looking  for  places  of 
their  own  to  live.  Rather  naively,  it  would  seem,  the  Class-4 
houses  (unfit  for  human  habitation)  are  usually  counted 
with  the  extra  families  in  estimating  the  shortage  on  the 
assumption  evidently  that  what  ought  to  be  demolished 
will  be.  Surely  business  men  know  that  the  families  who 
live  in  such  houses  can  present  no  effective  demand  for  any- 
thing better.  Housing  shortage,  wherever  it  exists,  is  inter- 
preted by  them  as  offering  opportunities  to  the  speculative 
builder  and  lender. 

The  classes  of  houses  needing  major  and  minor  repairs 
are  supposed  to  indicate  the  amount  of  "renovizing"  (abom- 
inable word !)  the  federal  housing  administrator  can  hope 
to  stimulate  by  guaranteeing  loans.  The  number  of  dwelling 
units  without  bathtubs,  water  closets,  heating  systems,  or 
electric  lights  is  believed  to  measure  the  potential  market 
awaiting  the  purveyors  of  such  articles.  And  these  men 
think  they  are  realists ! 

Several  serious  omissions  appear  in  the  survey  from  the 
social  point  of  view.  No  count  has  been  taken  of  dark  rooms, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  housing  evils,  or  of  lot  overcrowding, 
which  is  often  a  major  reason  for  demolition.  Cellar  and 
basement  dwellings  are  not  recorded  as  such.  But  an  im- 
mense amount  of  significant  information  has  been  furnished 
us,  and  we  are  grateful. 

One  of  the  most  important  classifications  from  any  angle 
is  that  of  residential  structures  described  according  to  condi- 
tion. Class  1  means  good  condition,  Class  2  means  needing 
minor  repairs.  In  the  Instructions  to  Enumerators,  page  7, 
this  latter  expression  is  explained  as  meaning  "the  need  of 
painting,  papering  and  of  repairs  which  are  evident  to  you." 
Class  3  means  needing  structural  repairs  "to  the  roof,  foun- 
dations, walls,  and  so  on."  Enumerators  are  told  never  to 
designate  a  structure  as  in  Class  4  "unless  the  structure  is 
obsolete  or  in  apparently  dangerous  condition."  Orally, 


also,  enumerators  were  cautioned  to  put  no  building  in 
Class  4  about  which  there  could  be  any  possible  doubt. 
Obviously,  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  Class  3  and 
Class  4;  the  latter  must  be  regarded  as  a  minimum  and  ultra- 
conservative  statement,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  building 
commissioner's  designation  of  "structurally  unsafe,"  or 
liable  to  collapse. 

The  following  totals  for  the  sixty-four  cities  are  taken  from 
an  article  on  The  Real  Property  Inventory  in  the  November 
1934  number  of  the  Architectural  Forum: 

Class  1  contains  726,180  structures  or  37.8% 
Class  2  contains  857,648  structures  or  44.6% 
Class  3  contains  297,791  structures  or  15.5% 
Class  4  contains  43,068  structures  or  2.2% 

Class  3  and  Class  4  together  account  for  17.7  percent  of  the 
total.  National  figures,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  would  be  in 
similar  proportion. 

That  huge  Class  2  should  give  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
trator Moffett  an  ample  field  in  which  to  stimulate  repairs. 
An  occasional  Class-3  building  in  an  otherwise  good  or  fair 
neighborhood  is  the  federal  housing  administration's  prob- 
lem also.  But,  in  general,  Class  3  and  Class  4  will  be  found 
in  Mr.  Ickes'  territory  and  they  should  be  counted  together 
in  estimating  the  amount  of  bad  housing  a  community 
needs  to  replace  on  a  no-profit  basis.  Such  housing  is  too  far 
gone  to  repair  and  the  people  who  live  in  such  buildings 
cannot  pay  enough  additional  rent  to  what  they  are  now 
paying  to  offer  any  commercial  inducement  for  the  invest- 
ment. But  this  is  not  the  interpretation  given  by  most  of  the 
business  men  who  have  been  doing  the  interpreting  so  far. 

A  number  of  other  cities  which  were  not  included  have 
been  inspired  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  surveys  to 
carry  out  real  property  inventories  of  their  own,  using  the 
same  schedules  and  instructions  and  usually  with  technical 
direction  furnished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  New 
York  City  is  an  example.  The  tabulation  of  data  is  nearly 
finished.  Three  fourths  of  the  population  of  New  Jersey 
have  been  surveyed  in  their  homes  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Housing  Authority.  Tabulation  is  under  way.  Pitts- 
burgh, while  waiting  for  complete  tabulation,  had  special 
housing  surveys  made  of  seventeen  slum  or  blighted  areas. 
Certain  questions  were  added  to  those  asked  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  real  property  inventories.  From  advance 
figures  for  these  districts,  furnished  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Housing  Association,  certain  illuminating  facts  stand  out. 

THE  total  number  of  buildings  surveyed  in  Pittsburgh 
was  25,241,  of  which  823  were  rear  houses.  Nearly  half 
(11,191)  were  listed  in  Class  2  as  needing  minor  repairs, 
more  than  a  quarter  (6649)  in  Class  3,  needing  structural 
repairs,  and  3950  (15.7  percent)  in  Class  4,  "unfit  for  use." 
The  total  number  of  apartments  or  dwelling  units  was 
39,273,  which  had  among  them  only  30,041  kitchen  sinks, 
14,244  baths  and  29,387  toilets.  Only  21,051  houses  had  an 
inside  water  supply. 

The  detailed  study  of  building  conditions  tells  us  still 
more.  Remember  that  Class-4  buildings  total  less  than  4000 
and  that  Class-3  plus  Class-4  buildings  together  come  to 
10,599.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  structural  defects 
found  and  the  number  of  buildings  in  which  they  occurred 
in  the  area  under  consideration. 

Settling,  10,837;  Sagging,  10,499;  Cracks,  8,955;  Openings,  3,833; 
Failure  of  materials,  7,761;  Joints,  9,312;  Serious  rot,  10,492; 
Rust,  8,602;  Decay,  9,998;  Missing  parts,  2,495;  Defects  of  wir- 
ing, 487;  Defects  of  plumbing,  1,470;  Dangerous  alterations,  459; 
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Projections  insecure:  Chimney,  3,304;  Fire  escape,   575;  Other, 
633. 

Observe  that  practically  every  Class-3  as  well  as  every 
Class-4  house  must  have  suffered  from  settling,  sagging, 
serious  rot  and  decay,  and  nearly  all  from  cracks,  rust, 
ulty  joints  and  failure  of  materials. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  get  estimates  on  the  cost  of  recondi- 
ioning  a  house  in  that  state?  Did  you  decide  it  would  be  a 
sound    business    investment?    Don't    all    the    advocates   of 
modernization  specify  that  the  building  must  be  structur- 
ly  sound?  Class-3  houses  are  structurally  unsound.  Q.E.D. 


tia 

r 

hu 


IT  is  interesting  to  find  this  point  of  view  shared  by  as 
eminent  an  advocate  of  private  enterprise  as  Prof.  Ernest 
M.  Fisher  of  the  Department  of  Real  Estate,  University  of 
Michigan,  whose  analysis  of  the  real  property  inventory  in 
Peoria  is  summarized  in  the  issue  of  the  Architectural 
Forum  already  quoted.  After  plotting  the  four  classes  of 
building  on  a  map,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
"scarcely  a  block  in  the  city  but  needs  some  improvements, 
and  whole  areas  are  in  immediate  need  of  demolition.  .  .  . 
At  least  one  third  of  the  city  is  fit  for  nothing  but  demolition." 
This  proportion  is  much  higher  than  the  sum  of  Class-3  and 
Class-4,  which  in  Peoria  includes  1 8  percent  of  the  residen- 
tial structures.  Dr.  Fisher,  the  Peoria  Chamber  of  Commerce 

id  other  local  business  groups  think  they  can  handle  this 
uge  undertaking  through  private  enterprise.  Other  com- 
munities have  thought  the  same.  None  has  ever  made  good. 
That  belongs  to  another  story.  The  point  is  that  Dr.  Fisher 
more  than  confirms  the  claims  made  here  as  to  the  extent 
of  demolition  needed. 

It  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  it  is  probable,  though 
not  demonstrable  from  the  summaries  so  far  given  out,  that 
a  higher  percentage  of  dwelling  units  than  of  structures  are 
in  Classes  3  and  4,  because  there  are  likely  to  be  more 
dwelling  units  per  house  in  a  slum  district  than  in  the  city 
as  a  whole. 

Bad  structural  condition  is  by  no  means  the  only  indica- 
tion of  sub-standard  housing  in  the  inventories.  In  the  sixty- 
four  cities, 

Dwelling  units  without  running  water  are 8  %  of  the  total 

Dwelling  units  without  electricity  or  gas  for 

lighting  are 8 . 9%  of  the  total 

Dwelling  units  without  a  private  indoor  water 

closet  are 17.1%  of  the  total 

Dwelling  units  without  either  bathtub  or 

shower  are 23 . 3%  of  the  total 

Occupied  dwellings  crowded,  overcrowded,  or 

greatly  overcrowded  constitute 15. 3%  of  the  total 

(These  percentages  have  been  calculated  from  preliminary 
tabulations  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.) 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  17.7  percent  of  buildings 
which  are  structurally  bad  are  precisely  those  which  lack 
water  closets  and  baths.  Yet,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that, 
in  most  cases,  the  two  groups  coincide,  and  that  about  half 
of  them  also  lack  running  water  and  modern  lighting.  Not 
all  of  the  15.3  percent  of  congested  occupancy  will  be  found 
in  the  structurally  bad  houses  without  improvements, 
because  some  families  of  restricted  means  crowd  themselves 
in  order  to  live  in  better  homes  and  better  neighborhoods. 
But  undoubtedly  the  bad  houses  have  the  highest  percentage 
of  congestion. 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  those  Class-3  houses  got  that 
way  during  or  because  of  the  depression?  Could  they?  Their 

indition  is  the  result  of  20,  30,  40  years  of  neglect  through 


good  times  as  well  as  bad.  They  never  had  bathtubs  or 
plumbing  or  heating,  and  half  of  them  never  had  lighting 
or  water.  As  the  Pittsburgh  survey  shows,  they  have  come 
to  the  point  of  settling,  sagging,  cracking,  rotting  and  rust- 
ing. Yet  the  real-estate  writers  keep  asserting  that,  "The 
owners  of  most  such  buildings  want  to  repair  or  replace 
them."  If  so,  why  didn't  they  do  it  twenty-five  years  ago? 

One  thing  not  shown  by  the  real  property  inventories, 
but  which  those  of  us  who  know  housing  know  exists,  is  the 
dampness  that  comes  from  those  cracks,  settlings  and  rot- 
tings.  Ineradicable  vermin  are  another  accompaniment. 
And  the  dark  rooms  and  lack  of  yard  space,  already  referred 
to,  are  generally  found  in  the  same  locality.  These  condi- 
tions, if  they  existed  alone,  would  cry  aloud  against  pro- 
longing the  life  of  the  buildings  by  repairs  and  moderni- 
zation. But  for  the  most  part,  all  the  bad  features  go 
together. 

There  is  still  the  gap  to  justify  between  the  slightly  less 
than  18  percent  of  structurally  bad  houses  and  the  25  per- 
cent claimed  for  demolition.  That  Pittsburgh  sample  can  be 
used  again.  It  was  made  up  of  slum  districts,  but  almost  half 
of  the  houses  were  listed  in  Class  2  and  about  9  percent  in 
Class  1.  We  are  finding  the  same  thing  in  New  Jersey, 
where  we  are  studying  special  slum  areas  while  waiting 
for  our  big  tabulations.  We  are  finding  that  no  district  of 
neighborhood  size  is  composed  entirely  of  Class-3  and 
Class-4  buildings.  CIass-2  buildings  are  scattered  through- 
out and  occasional  examples  of  Class  1.  Yet  no  successful 
slum-clearance  scheme  could  be  carried  out  that  left  the 
shabby  Class-2  buildings  standing  with  their  need  of  paint, 
or  that  perpetuated  the  narrow  lots  and  faulty  lay-out. 
Bad  neighborhoods  must  be  razed  completely  and  started 
fresh  with  an  open  lay-out  permitting  play-grounds  and 
gardens.  Occasional  bad  houses  in  good  or  fair  neighbor- 
hoods may  be  handled  by  their  owners.  But  the  number  of 
fair  houses  in  bad  areas  which  will  have  to  come  down  is 
much  greater.  The  estimate  of  25  percent  required  for  demoli- 
tion is  extremely  conservative.  Professor  Fisher's  one  third 
may  prove  nearer  right. 

!"  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  the  same  ratio  would  apply 
to  every  community.  Wide  variations  are  shown  among  the 
sixty-four  cities.  Some  differences  appear  sectional.  Others 
depend  more  on  the  age  of  the  buildings.  In  general,  western 
towns  have  a  great  many  shacks  and  southern  towns  have  a 
large  Negro  population  badly  sheltered.  If  dark  rooms  were 
recorded,  some  of  the  northern  cities  would  make  a  poorer 
showing  than  they  do.  A  city  with  half  its  homes  over  forty 
years  old  is  likely  to  have  more  Class-3  and  -4  buildings  and 
fewer  modern  improvements  than  one  where  90  percent  of 
the  homes  have  been  built  since  1900.  The  local  summaries 
would  suggest  replacement  quotas  in  individual  communi- 
ties varying  from  10  to  50  percent.  There  seems  to  be  no 
correlation  with  population. 

And  so  we  could  go  on  analyzing  in  an  effort  to  be  of 
some  service  in  placing  the  markers  for  the  fence  between 
private  enterprise  and  public  action.  The  most  significant 
point  in  all  this  is  not  the  extent  of  rotten  housing  through- 
out the  country  or  the  impossibility  of  replacing  it  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  These  things  have  been  familiar  to  students 
of  social  welfare  for  a  considerable  time.  The  dramatic  fact 
is  that  the  business  world  itself,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
has  just  supplied,  through  the  real  property  inventories,  the 
most  complete  set  of  statistics  to  support  our  assertions  that 
has  ever  been  gotten  together. 


POLITICS   VS.    RELIEF 


BY  LILLIAN  SYMES 


WHAT  with  a  lynching,  a  "revolu- 
tion," a  counter-"revolution"  and 
the  campaign  of  Upton  Sinclair,  Cali- 
fornia has  occupied  more  than  its  usual  space  in 
the  national  spotlight  during  the  past  year.  Even 
for  such  a  prima  donna  among  states  the  press 
clippings  have  been  more  than  satisfactorily  bulky.  And  yet, 
so  melodramatic  were  these  events  that  one  of  the  most  na- 
tionally significant  conflicts  in  recent  Californian  history  has 
just  terminated  within  its  borders  with  comparatively  little 
public  fanfare — the  Case  of  the  Politicians  versus  the 
Relief  Administration. 

To  be  sure,  the  case  was  nothing  for  California  to  boast 
about.  Apologies — and  if  possible,  redress — are  more  in 
order.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  final  dismissal  of  the 
fantastic  charges  against  Raymond  C.  Branion,  California 
state  relief  administrator,  Pierce  Williams,  western  field 
representative  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, and  five  other  officials  of  the  CWA  and  Emergency 
Relief  Administration  in  California  should  not  have  re- 
ceived at  least  as  big  and  as  many  headlines  as  accompanied 
their  indictment.  This  is  one  of  the  all-too-familiar  injustices 
of  such  situations. 

If  the  Branion-Williams  indictments  of  last  June  in  which 
the  defendants  were  charged  with  "mishandling"  CWA 
funds  and  the  maneuvers  which  both  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed them  represented  an  isolated  instance  of  the  onslaught 
of  the  politically-minded  of  both  major  parties  upon  the  pur- 
poses of  the  federal  unemployment  relief  program,  the 
incident  might  well  be  declared  closed  on  the  note  of  a  com- 
paratively happy  ending.  But,  as  everyone  knows,  the  situa- 
tion was  and  is  not  unique.  It  was  merely  the  most  ambi- 
tious of  all  such  attempts  to  date  and  one  which  involved 
unusually  serious  consequences  to  the  defendants.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  most  complicated,  involving  as  it  did  the 
regular  Democratic  machine  in  southern  California  and 
involving  as  well,  the  Republican-appointed  state  director 
of  social  welfare — a  woman  whose  primary  qualification 
for  the  job  was  that  of  an  evangelist  possessed  of  the  asset 
which  Hollywood  now  describes  euphemistically  as  "allure." 
It  was  the  fate  of  the  state  emergency  relief  director,  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  duties,  to  run  afoul  of  both — plus  the  in- 
credibly corrupt  politics  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

Speaking  before  a  large  audience  of  relief  workers  from  all 
over  the  nation,  shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Wagner- 
Lewis  Act  creating  the  FERA,  President  Roosevelt  stated: 
"If  there  be  people  in  this  country  who  attempt  to  get 
partisan  advantage  out  of  the  ministration  to  human  suffer- 
ing, you  should  hit  them  on  the  head.  The  bigger  they  are, 
the  harder  should  they  be  hit."  The  President  evidently 
anticipated  the  inevitable.  Even  before  this  speech  had  been 
made  however,  the  patronage  brigade,  particularly  in 
California,  had  been  active.  But  before  we  come  to  their 
activities,  we  must  examine  for  a  moment  the  pre-FERA 
relief  scene  in  the  Sunkist  State  for  the  genesis  of  still  another 
angle  on  the  Branion-Williams  Case. 

During  the  days  when  federal  grants  or  "loans"  to  states 
for  unemployment  relief  were  made  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  California's  share  of  these  loans  was 


The  Branion-Williams  case  has  been  dismissed  in  the  federal 
court  at  Los  Angeles.  The  McAdoo  machine  and  Angelus 
Temple  made  it  spectacular,  as  Mrs.  Symes  shows,  but  Califor- 
nia is  not  the  only  state  where  "good  party  men"  turn  "wishful 
eyes  on  those  lush  green  pastures  where  the  relief  funds  grow" 


administered  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
The  director  of  that  Department  was  (and  still  is  at  this 
writing)  Rheba  Crawford  Splivalo,  former  "Angel  of 
Broadway"  and  present  assistant  pastor  of  Aimee  Semple 
MacPherson's  Angelus  Temple.  Those  who  followed  the 
Sunday  supplements  in  the  days  when  the  blond  and 
pulchritudinous  Rheba  was  doing  her  stuff  under  a  blue 
cloth  bonnet  (to  the  final  embarrassment  of  the  Salvation 
Army)  will  realize  the  unique  experience  the  lady  brought 
to  the  administration  of  public  office.  After  her  desertion  of 
Broadway  for  California,  the  "Angel" — now  Mrs.  Splivalo 
— still  in  a  semi-ecclesiastical  role,  broadcast  weekly  sermons 
on  the  holiness  of  home-owning,  the  patter  of  little  feet,  the 
value  of  proper  garden  space  for  the  kiddies,  and  so  on,  for  a 
Los  Angeles  realty  firm.  Later  still,  she  became  attached  to 
Angelus  Temple  in  a  part-time  capacity.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Angelus  Temple  radio  station — already  used  with  such  suc- 
cess by  the  spectacular  head  of  the  Temple — Rheba  Spli- 
valo, after  her  appointment  as  director  of  social  welfare  by 
the  late  Governor  Rolph,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
political  figures  in  the  state.  Politicians  jumped  when  she 
cracked  the  whip  in  the  form  of  a  threatened  broadcast  to 
the  southern  California  faithful — if  they  had  not  already 
melted  in  the  sunlight  of  so  much  allure. 

A  SPECIAL  RFC  grant  which  had  been  allocated  to  Los 
f\  Angeles  County  at  this  time  was  handled  by  a  hybrid 
employment-relief  organization  called  the  Employment 
Stabilization  Bureau  of  Los  Angeles  organized  by  Frank  N. 
Shaw,  a  conservative  Republican,  then  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  now  mayor  of  Los  Angeles.  Will 
Rogers  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  elected 
mayor  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  RFC.  However  that 
may  be,  the  Employment  Stabilization  Bureau  had  under 
its  control  about  40,000  votes — a  tidy  little  nest-egg  for  any 
kind  of  political  machine.  A  federal  investigator  described 
the  Bureau  as  the  most  "chaotic"  organization  he  had  ever 
seen.  County  politics  in  Los  Angeles  are  traditionally  Repub- 
lican but  ostensibly  non-partisan.  To  the  extent  that  in  this 
particular  situation  the  Shaw  group  played  into  the  hands 
of  both  Mrs.  Splivalo  and  the  McAdoo  Democrats,  the 
word  non-partisan  applied  in  this  case. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  federal  representative  of  the 
Relief  Division  of  the  RFC  in  the  western  states — Wayne 
McMillen  of  Chicago — found  it  necessary  to  inform  the 
governor  that  he  could  recommend  no  further  grants  to 
California  unless  some  new  machinery  was  set  up  to  ad- 
minister the  unemployment  program.  "Incompetence"  was 
the  word  used  officially  to  characterize  its  administration 
under  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Unofficially,  the 
situation  has  been  described  as  a  mess.  In  relation  to  Los 
Angeles  in  particular,  Mr.  McMillen  also  recommended 
that  the  expenditure  of  RFC  funds  be  divorced  entirely 
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from  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Em- 
ployment Stabilization  Bureau. 

K  There  is  no  need  here  to  go  into  the  dramatic  scene  of  hys- 
ria  and  official  soothing  which  followed  Mr.  McMillen's 
recommendations  in  the  governor's  office  in  the  presence  of 
the  director  of  social  welfare.  In  spite  of  his  desire  to 
placate  his  director,  the  governor  recognized  a  "spot"  when 
he  saw  it.  Shortly  after,  a  State  Relief  Commission  of  leading 
California  citizens,  five  Democrats,  and  four  Republicans, 

as  appointed  by  the  governor.  For  the  executive  officer  of 
the  Commission  and  as  special  assistant  to  the  governor  to 
handle  the  RFC  funds,  Mr.  McMillen  had  submitted  to  the 
governor  the  names  of  three  state  citizens  of  wide  and  varied 
experience  in  the  field  of  welfare  administration,  any  one  of 
whom  was  satisfactory  to  the  RFC.  After  several  conferences 
on  the  subject,  the  governor  and  Mr.  McMillen  decided 
upon  that  of  R.  C.  Branion,  then  director  of  unemployment 
relief  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Handi- 
capped in  New  York  City  and  a  former  Red  Cross  execu- 
tive— in  short  an  administrative  social  worker  of  long  ex- 
perience and  high  professional  standing.  The  governor  did 
not  know  Mr.  Branion  personally  and  no  political  pressure 
accompanied  his  appointment.  The  appointment  was  such 
a  surprise  to  Mr.  Branion  that  when  he  received  a  telephone 
call  from  the  state  capitol  and  heard  the  voice  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire  say,  "This  is  Governor  Rolph  speaking,"  he 
replied,  facetiously,  "Oh  yes?  Well,  this  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales." 

The  appointment  gained  for  the  new  administrator — 
and  later  for  the  whole  Emergency  Relief  setup — the  bitter 
enmity  of  Mrs.  Splivalo  and  the  Los  Angeles  Employment 
Stabilizers.  So  much  for  the  Republican  opposition. 

THE  passage  of  the  Wagner-Lewis  Act  creating  the 
I  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  May  1933 
unquestionably  marked  a  milestone  in  social  legislation  by 
formally  acknowledging  the  responsibility  of  the  federal 
government  toward  nation-wide 
unemployment.  But  it  was  un- 
doubtedly received  in  many 
quarters  as  an  answer  to  the 
party  politicians'  prayers.  The 
machinery  for  the  distribution  of 
such  huge  sums,  unless  scrupu- 
lously safeguarded  in  the  spirit 
of  the  President's  message  on  the 
subject,  offered  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  the  building  of 
political  fences. 

While  the  Wagner-Lewis  Act 
was  still  pending  in  April,  the 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee  in  California, 
Peirson  Hall,  wrote  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee,  urging  that  the  Act 
be  amended  to  permit  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  federal  adminis- 
trator in  any  state.  The  stated 
purpose  of  the  letter  was  "to 
give  you  the  practical  political 
aspect  of  this  whole  relief  pic- 
ture." The  proposed  amendment 


Pierce  Williams,  FERA  western  field  representative 


Los  Angeles  Times 
Raymond  C.  Branion,  California  relief  administrator 


was  then  offered  by  the  junior  senator  from  California,  Wil- 
liam Gibbs  McAdoo,  and  was  adopted.  Mr.  McAdoo  later 
admitted  freely  to  Pierce  Williams,  field  representative  of 
the  FERA,  that  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  had  been  to 
remove  Mr.  Branion  and  secure  an  administrator  in  Cali- 
fornia of  the  senator's  selection. 

With  the  passage  of  the  amended  act,  the  drive  to  get  rid 
of  Mr.  Branion  and  to  put  in  his  place  a  "good"  Demo- 
crat began  in  earnest.  The  leaders  of  the  drive  were  Senator 
McAdoo,  Peirson  Hall  and  John  B.  Elliott,  secretary  and 
vice-president  respectively  of  the  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee, and  William  H.  Evans,  the  McAdoo  choice  for 
relief  administrator. 

On  June  14,  a  wire  from  Mr. 
Hall  to  Executive-Secretary  Ro- 
per of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee  urged  pressure  at 
Washington  to  prevent  Mr.  Bran- 
ion's  appointment  under  the 
new  emergency  relief  setup  and 
to  insure  that  "whoever  is  ap- 
pointed should  be  a  nominee  of 
McAdoo."  Evans  was  recom- 
mended. On  June  27,  a  letter 
from  Senator  McAdoo  to  Federal 
Administrator  Hopkins  urged 
the  latter  to  appoint  a  "federal" 
administrator  in  California.  This 
was  followed  by  a  letter  from 
Senator  McAdoo's  secretary  en- 
closing a  lengthy  memorandum 
on  Mr.  Branion's  "activities"  in 
which  it  was  claimed  that  his  ap- 
pointment as  relief  administrator 
would  keep  "many  of  our  worthy 
Democrats  from  good  positions." 
On  July  11,  Senator  McAdoo 
complained  to  Mr.  Farley  that 
"Williams,  whom  Hopkins  sent 
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here  to  investigate  .  .  .  did  not  confer  with  any  Democrats 
but  myself."  Apparently  the  administration  of  unemploy- 
ment relief  in  California  was  regarded  in  certain  quarters  as 
a  function  'of  the  Democratic  Party.  Senator  McAdoo  also 
asked  cooperation  in  trying  "to  keep  California  in  line"  and 
called  attention  to  the  practical  situation  that  "a  guber- 
natorial election  and  senatorial  election  occur  next  year." 

All  of  these  communications,  as  well  as 
the  flood  of  letters  from  allied  sources 
which  poured  in  upon  Washington  at 
this  time  and  later,  charged  Branion  with 
playing  Republican  politics  and  with 
helping  to  build  up  a  Republican  ma- 
chine in  the  state. 

What  was  back  of  these  charges  and 
maneuvers? 

Like  many  thousands  of  citizens  who 
vote  on  election  day  according  to  their 
own  best  judgment  and  regardless  of 
party  lines,  Mr.  Branion  happened  to  be 
registered  as  a  Republican.  He  had  never 
taken  the  slightest  part  or  interest  in 
politics,  he  did  not  know  the  political 
complexion  of  the  Commission  with 
which  he  worked  and  he  was  in  no  sense  a 
party  man.  (A  little  more  political 
sophistication  would  have  saved  him 
much  subsequent  trouble.)  His  appoint- 
ment was  made  largely  on  his  record  and 
particularly  on  the  high  standard  of  his 
Santa  Barbara  unemployment-relief  work. 
But  he  had  been  appointed  by  a  Republi- 
can governor  and  this  was  sufficient  to  tar  him  with  the 


refused  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  "federal"  direc- 
tor for  patronage  purposes.  Mr.  Williams  thereby  achieved 
the  status  of  Public  Enemy  No.  2  among  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia party  leaders.  Thereafter  the  chieftains  took  matters 
into  their  own  hands.  The  coming  of  the  CWA  program 
provided  a  first-class  opportunity. 

In  November  1933  the  Civil  Works  Administration  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated 
almost  overnight  to  meet 
the  dire  needs  of  the 
winter  of  1933-34.  It 
was  a  program  rich  in 
opportunities  for  vote- 
cultivation  by  the  process 
of  job-distribution.  But, 
to  add  insult  to  injury, 
from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  party  leaders — the 
administration  of  the 
program  in  California 
was  entrusted  by  the 
federal  administrator  to 
the  state's  bi-partisan 
Relief  Commission  of 
which  R.  C.  Branion 
was  the  executive  officer. 
It  is  inconceivable  that 
any  emergency  ma- 
chinery of  such  huge 
proportions  could  have 


partisan  brush.  Furthermore,  as  Senator  McAdoo  pointed 
out,  a  gubernatorial  campaign  was  approaching.  The  im- 
portance of  having  a  relief  administrator  who  would  appoint 
"friendly"  committees  and  relief  directors  in  each  county 
was  of  course  immeasurable — to  any  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  The  relief  machinery,  if  properly  handled, 
was  unbeatable.  But  the  Branion  administration  was  naively 
attempting  to  keep  it  out  of  politics  by  making,  wherever 
possible,  professional,  non-political  appointments.  (Un- 
fortunately for  the  present  crisis,  there  would  seem  to  be  not 
enough  competent  and  thoroughly  disinterested  persons  to 
go  around.)  Inevitably,  some  of  these  appointments  were  in- 
adequate and  had  to  be  changed.  Probably  the  most  legiti- 
mate criticism  that  might  have  been  made  of  the  relief  ad- 
ministration in  California  was  the  fact  that  it  so  leaned  over 
backward  in  its  efforts  to  be  non-political  that  it  occasionally 
appointed  a  social  worker  to  a  job  that  may  have  required 
qualifications  other  than  his  professional  training. 

Fortunately  for  the  administration  of  unemployment  re- 
lief in  California,  Federal  Administrator  Hopkins  was  not 
greatly  impressed  by  political  appeals  and  does  not  operate 
in  the  Jim  Farley  tradition.  He  had  appointed  as  his  re- 
gional representative  for  the  western  states  Pierce  Williams, 
who  had  come  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search to  the  field  staff  of  the  relief  division  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  Mr.  Williams  called  upon 
Senator  McAdoo  at  the  latter's  request,  listened  to  his 
charges  against  Mr.  Branion,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, was  told  by  the  senator  that  "unpleasant"  though  it 
was  to  talk  about  political  patronage  in  relation  to  relief, 
consideration  must  be  given  such  matters  in  a  practical 
world.  The  regional  representative  failed  to  see  the  point  and 
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been  assembled  and 
made  to  function  ef- 
fectively within  a  few  days — or  even  a  few  months — without 
a  certain  amount  of  confusion,  waste,  inefficiency.  In  Cali- 
fornia, the  relief  administrator  was  required  to  put  64,000 
men  to  work  within  a  few  days,  without  preparation  or 
working  equipment.  Failure  to  do  so  meant  the  loss  to  the 
state  of  its  employment  quota  from  the  Civil  Works  Ad- 
ministration. Projects  had  to  be  prepared,  men  certified  for 
jobs,  tools  and  equipment  gathered  and  distributed  to  the 
proper  places.  There  were  not  enough  shovels  in  all  of  Cali- 
fornia to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  moment.  And  inevi- 
tably hi  certain  cases,  men  were  assigned  to  work  before  the 
tools  arrived.  The  unforgivable  sin  of  the  relief  administra- 
tion in  this  crisis  lay  hi  the  fact  that  these  men  were  paid 
wages  while  they  were  kept  waiting  through  no  fault  of  their 
own!  (It  was  impossible,  of  course,  for  the  administrator  in 
person  to  certify  in  all  cases  the  exact  conjunction  of  men 
and  tools.) 

In  the  political  morass  that  was  Los  Angeles  County,  with 
its  huge  relief  load,  its  complex  geographical  and  economic 
character  and  its  antagonistic  leadership,  the  situation  was 
naturally  somewhat  explosive.  It  was  here  that  the  attack 
was  launched.  On  December  12  the  CWA  in  Washington 
appointed  Captain  E.  E.  Macauley  as  civil  works  adminis- 
trator for  California,  this  because  of  the  pressure  of  work 
on  Mr.  Branion  for  administration  of  direct  relief. 

Preparations,  even  as  early  as  December  for  the  summer 
gubernatorial  primary  campaign  found  a  certain  amount  of 
confusion  in  the  southern  Democratic  ranks  inasmuch  as 
two  of  their  leaders  had  an  eye  on  the  nomination.  But  the 
situation  created  by  the  inauguration  of  the  CWA  now  re- 
sulted hi  a  united  front.  The  party  was  in  an  entrenched 
position.  Peirson  Hall — he  who  had  first  wired  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  for  aid  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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A  PER  centuries  of  crowding  in  city  ghettos,  of  living 
by  petty  trade  in  small  towns — almost  the  only  ways 
of  life  allowed  to  them  in  eastern  Europe  since  the 
Middle  Ages — two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Jews  are 
now  hard-working  and  self-sustaining  farmers  in  Russia. 
Every  year  sees  new  thousands  going  to  the  soil.  Most  of 
them  are  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Ukraine,  the  great  granaries 
of  eastern  Europe ;  a  handful  are  in  the  far  Siberian  province 
of  Biro-Bijan,  which  has  been  created  into  an  autonomous 
Jewish  State  of  the  Soviet  Union;  others  are  in  the  Caucasus 
and  along  the  Volga. 

The  impetus  to  this  Jewish  farm  movement  is  an  active 
cooperation  between  Agro-Joint,  the  special  agency  set  up 
by  the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
and  the  Soviet  government  which  regards  as  a  public  duty 
the  reestablishment  of  all  groups  into  the  new  order.  The 
guiding  star  is  Joseph  A.  Rosen,  born  in  Russia,  naturalized 
as  an  American  citizen,  graduated  in  agriculture  from 
Cornell — a  scientist,  a  dirt  farmer,  a  genius  in  organization 
and  direction. 

The  problems  created  for  the  Jews  in  Russia  by  the  revo- 
lution were  desper- 
ate. Many  ignorant 
persons  think  of  the 
Red  Revolution  as  a 
Jewish  putsch.  It  is 
true  that  a  few  Jews 
were  conspicuous 
among  the  early  rev- 
olutionists and  a  fair 


While  their  position  grows  steadily  more  uncertain  in  many 
countries,  Jews  in  Russia  are  finding  opportunity  under  the 
new  order.  The  dramatic  story  of  their  reeducation  in  co- 
operative farming  is  told  by  a  writer  who  has  had  years  of 
experience  in  appraising  large  projects  for  human  welfare 
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number  are  today  to  be  found  in  the  government  and  party. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Jews  number  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  Russian  population  (about  3  million  out  of 
160  million)  and  that  70  percent  of  these  Jews  belonged 
perforce  to  the  class  of  petty  traders  who  had  nothing  to 
gain  and  everything  to  lose  from  the  overthrow  of  capitalism. 
The  revolution  was  neither  by  the  Jews  nor  for  the  Jews  nor 
against  them.  This  race— as  has  so  often  happened — was 
simply  caught  between  the  millstones  of  history.  The  revo- 
lution brought  to  them  one  of  the  most  dramatic  of  their 
historic  dilemmas.  Either  they  might  persist  in  their  long- 
established  occupations  and  habits  and  be  crushed  by  the 
revolutionary  forces,  or  they  might  by  heroic  effort  readjust 
themselves  to  the  new  order  and  for  the  first  time  in  modern 
history  take  their  place  as  equals  in  a  nation  that  was  fore- 
swearing racial  and  sectarian  prejudice. 

Two  million  Jews  were  at  once  declassed  by  the  Soviet 
order.  These  millions  were  poor;  they  cowered  from  the 
hounding  persecution  of  centuries;  they  had  no  experience 
or  tradition  of  hand  work  either  on  farms  or  in  factories. 
Agro-Joint,  with  the  approval  of  the  American  government, 

has  put  $8  million 
and  a  wealth  of  tech- 
nical leadership  into 
reclaiming  these 
masses.  The  Soviet 
government,  with  a 
determination  to 
transform  this  as  well 
as  all  other  racial 
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groups  into  constructive  units  of  the  new  regime,  has  helped 
aggressively.  For  more  than  a  decade  the  work  has  proceeded 
wisely  and  effectively.  Not  only  have  vast  farm  colonies 
been  built  up,  but  much  greater  numbers  of  Jews  have  been 
absorbed  into  the  worker  class  by  equally  effective  if  less 
spectacular  trade  schools,  factory  apprenticeships,  and 
sweeping  movements  for  reori- 
entation  of  occupation  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  former 
tradesmen.  In  Soviet  Russia 
there  has  been  nothing  more 
dreadful  than  to  be  a  declassed 
person — an  outcast — literally 
denied  all  rights  to  a  decent 
life.  Today  the  70  percent  of 
yesterday's  Jewish  declassees 
has  been  reduced  to  5  percent 
— about  the  average  percent- 
age of  all  racial  groups  not  yet 
assimilated  into  the  new  order. 
The  millennium  has  by  no 
means  arrived,  either  for  Jews 
or  for  the  population  generally. 
The  farms  are  raising  rich 
grain,  abundant  vegetables, 
well-bred  live  stock  and  poul- 
try. But  the  homes  are  poor, 
the  population  is  by  no  means 
ideally  adapted  to  the  pio- 
neers' hard  life  on  the  new 
farms,  much  of  the  produce  is 
taken  in  taxes  by  a  government 
still  struggling  desperately  to 
establish  itself  and  its  people 
in  a  new  order.  Factories  are 
abominably  housed,  poorly 
equipped,  and  none  too  effi- 
ciently run;  thousands  of  the  Jewish  workers  are  still  awk- 
ward and  unhappy  in  hand  work.  The  Soviet  regime  has  not 
yet  brought  prosperity  or  even  decent  living  standards  to  the 
masses.  The  struggle  for  life  goes  on  in  Russia  on  a  distress- 
ingly low  plane,  far  below  that  of  the  "wage  slaves"  of  the 
Western  nations.  But  at  any  rate  the  Jews  have  again 
proved  their  adaptability,  and  in  the  Russian  struggle  they 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  all  other  groups.  For  the 
first  time  in  modern  history,  they  have  the  inspiration  of 
equal  opportunity  and  real  equality  in  a  great  people's 
movement  which  bars  not  only  anti-Semitism  but  all  such 
racial  or  sectarian  discriminations. 

AjRO-JOINT  started  ten  years  ago  with  an  appropri- 
ation of  $400,000  from  the  American  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee.  The  movement  grew  out  of  the  American 
famine  relief  efforts  led  by  Herbert  Hoover  in  1921-22,  and 
Mr.  Hoover  has  been  an  active  supporter  from  the  time  when 
Rosen  went  out  from  the  staff  of  the  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration to  take  charge  of  this  farm  colonization.  Its 
first  goal  was  to  establish  a  thousand  families  on  a  few  scat- 
tered tracts,  about  50,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Ukraine. 
This  modest  task  was  so  brilliantly  achieved  by  Dr.  Rosen 
and  his  associates  that  American  money  began  to  come  in 
an  increasing  stream,  and  the  Soviet  government  quickly 
organized  a  special  commission,  "Comzet,"  to  work  with 
this  new  force  in  the  readaptation  of  a  significant  part  of  the 
population. 


Joseph  A.  Rosen,  Russian-bom  American  and 
farmer,  is  leading  Russian  Jews  back  to  (he  land 


Julius  Rosenwald,  Chicago  merchant  and  philanthropist, 
sensed  the  huge  possibilities  of  the  movement  and  with  the 
courage  which  quickly  followed  his  convictions,  pledged 
$4  million  which  was  matched  by  an  equal  amount  from 
other  Americans,  notable  among  whom  were  Felix  M. 
Warburg,  Paul  Baerwald,  and  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
James  N.  Rosenberg,  New  York  attorney, 
artist,  and  statesman,  organized  the  move- 
ment in  America  and  has  been  chairman  of 
Agro-Joint  during  its  entire  history. 
.  The  Soviet  government  agreed  to  furnish 
all  the  land  that  could  be  used  by  the  farm 
colonies,  to  contribute  to  the  cause  an  equal 
number  of  rubles,  and  to  treat  the  American 
contribution  (outside  of  a  10  percent  allow- 
ance for  overhead  expense  of  the  American 
personnel)  not  as  a  gift  but  as  a  loan.  The 
government  takes  the  position  that  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  population  is  its  problem 
and  while  it  gladly  accepts  the  technical 
and  financial  assistance  of  any  cooperative 
group,  it  accepts  it  not  as  charity  but  simply 
as  a  much-needed  advance.  In  effect  the 
money  from  Agro-Joint  is  the  first  American 
loan  to  the  Soviet  government.  It  is  funded 
in  government  bonds,  repayable  over  sev- 
enteen years  at  5  percent  interest.  So  far  all 
payments  on  this  loan  have  been  met  in 
gold  on  the  dot  as  they  fell  due. 

The  colonization  quickly  spread  from 
the  small  beginnings  in  the  Ukraine  to  other 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  visited  this 
summer  the  farms  of  the  Crimea.  This  little 
peninsula  which  juts  out  into  the  Black  Sea 
is  best  known  to  us  in  the  Western  world 
from  the  Crimean  War,  especially  the 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  the  Siege  of 
Sevastopol,  and  other  romantic  incidents  in  an  otherwise 
sordid  19th  century  struggle  for  commercial  power  over  the 
southern  European  waters  between  England,  Italy,  and 
Turkey  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  on  the  other. 

In  this  triangular  peninsula  of  southern  Russia,  from 
which,  interestingly  enough,  Jews  were  sternly  excluded 
under  the  old  regime,  some  6000  Jewish  families  have  been 
colonized  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Agro-Joint  and 
many  more  thousands  have  established  themselves  with 
incidental  aid  from  this  agency  and  the  government.  The 
colonies  range  in  age  from  the  well-established  farms  of  a 
decade's  duration  to  villages  built  only  last  year,  and  even 
to  colonies  still  in  incubation — tracts  which  have  been  cul- 
tivated and  planted  ready  for  new  colonists  next  spring. 

Realizing  that  the  life  would  be  entirely  new  and  strange, 
every  effort  is  made  to  break  the  shock  of  new  arrival  and 
to  secure  the  immediate  success  and  contentment  of  the 
colonists.  Fields  are  planted  and  along  a  broad  double 
street  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  little  houses  are 
built  before  any  colonists  are  received.  The  new  families 
meanwhile  have  been  selected  with  great  care  from  all  parts 
of  Russia,  especially  from  the  congested  Jewish  population 
of  the  Ukrainian  cities.  These  families  move  in  in  the  spring 
to  find  growing  fields,  clean  new  houses  of  native  stone,  a 
school,  and  a  clinic  and  hospital.  Tractors  and  other  mod- 
ern appliances  are  available.  An  experienced  agronomist  is 
in  immediate  charge.  Each  colony  or  village  is  organized  as 
a  cooperative  corporation  locally  known  as  a  kolkhoz- 
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I  Cooperative  villages  today  make  up  the  great  majority 
of  all  farms  throughout  the  USSR.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  state  farms,  called  sovkhoz,  which  are 
owned  and  operated  directly  by  the  government,  on  which 
peasants  work  simply  for  wages  as  in  a  factory.  These  sovkhoz 
farms  include  some  large  and  spectacular  projects  such  as 
Gigant  in  the  Northern  Caucasus  and  Cherepanovsk  in  Siberia, 
each  of  a  half  million  acres;  but  these  form  but  a  fraction 
of  the  total  agriculture  of  the  country.  In  addition  a  few 
farmers  still  operate  their  own  farms.  There  is  no  law 
against  individualistic  farming  but  taxes  on  personal  hold- 
ings are  much  higher  than  on  collectives,  and  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  especially  local  village  opinion,  makes  the 

I  life  of  the  individualist  in  Russia  not  much  happier  than  that 
of  the  communist  agitator  in  the  United  States. 
Each  new  village  among  the  Jewish  colonists  elects  its 
governing  committees  or  Soviets  and  chooses  its  president 
and  administrative  officers.  Throughout  Russia  today  much 
hangs  on  the  ability  and  personality  of  the  local  president. 
Fortunately  the  officers  of  the  Jewish  colonies  have  usually 
been  well  chosen.  The  work  begins  in  the  new  colony  under 
the  official  direction  of  the  president  and  under  the  techni- 
cal supervision  of  an  agronomist  assigned  by  Agro-Joint. 
Each  family  has.  immediately  about  its  house,  a  tract  of  about 
an  acre  and  a  half  on  which  it  may  grow  vegetables  and  raise 
poultry  and  cows  for  its  own  use.  Thus  is  socialism  tempered 
by  a  very  useful  safety  valve  of  individualism.  The  great  fields 
of  wheat  and  corn  and  sorghum,  of  vegetables  or  of  vineyards 
lie  around  the  village,  the  cooperative  possession  of  the  colony. 

Rights  to  the  assets  of  the  collective  farm  accrue  to  indi- 
vidual members  and  families  on  the  basis  of  an  elaborate 
system  of  credits  for  work  days,  dien  trooda.  The  individual's 
claims  on  the  output  of  the  collective  farm  depend  on  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  labor  which  he  contributes. 

But  various  kinds  of  labor  have 
very  different  valuations.  Tech- 
nicians, who  do  the  planning  and 
operate  the  complex  machines  of 
cultivation  and  harvesting,  have  a 
high  rating.  Common  but  strong 
laborers  have  an  average  credit. 
Children,  weaklings,  and  the  stu- 
pid or  slothful,  are  rated  low. 
Each  worker  has  a  status  figure, 
graded  on  the  basis  of  1.0  as  a 
normal  work-day.  A  strong  and 
industrious  worker  will  have,  for 
example,  a  grading  of  1.2;  skilled 
mechanics  or  trained  farm  scien- 
tists may  have  ratings  as  high  as 
2.4;  beginners  or  clumsy  fellows 
may  be  graded  as  low  as  .8  or  .6 
or  even  .4.  The  number  of  work- 
day credits  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  days  of 
actual  labor  by  the  status  figure 
of  the  given  individual.  After  ten 

days'  work,  the  mechanic  will  have  to  his  credit  24  work- 
days; the  average  laborer  will  have  acquired  10  work-days; 
the  young  or  awkward  lad  only  4  work-days.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  the  net  assets  of  the  kolkhoz,  after  taxes  and  all 
expenses,  are  divided  up  among  all  the  members  on  the 
>asis  of  their  work-day  credits. 

It  is  very  much  like  the  distribution  of  dividends  in  a 
oint  stock  company,  except  that  in  the  kolkhoz  the  division 
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is  not  on  the  basis  of  capital  investment  but  on  the  basis  of 
contributions  of  skill  and  labor  as  computed  in  work-days. 
In  the  final  division  at  the  end  of  the  year,  one  individual  or 
one  family  may  receive  several  times  as  much  as  another. 
The  analogy  of  joint  stock  company  dividends  holds  still 
further,  for  the  kolkhoz,  like  the  corporation,  often  retains  a 
part  of  its  earnings  as  reserve  for  the  future,  and  distributes 
to  individual  members  only  a  part  of  the  year's  surplus. 
The  division  is  often  made  in  the  actual  crops  themselves — 
so  many  kilos  of  wheat,  so  many  bushels  of  vegetables — 
but  often  part  or  all  of  the  crops  are  sold  collectively  and 
money  rather  than  produce  is  distributed  to  the  member 
families. 

BY  this  system,  there  is  much  the  same  premium  on  skill 
and  industry  as  in  our  own  society.  Every  worker  is  jeal- 
ous of  his  rating  figure  and  constantly  tries  to  get  it  increased. 
Every  peasant  knows  each  day  exactly  the  number  of  work- 
days to  the  credit  of  himself  and  of  his  whole  family.  We 
amused  ourselves  as  we  went  among  the  farms  by  asking 
workers  about  their  credits.  Each  one  replied  at  once  with 
the  number  of  his  work-days  and  added  some  explanation  if 
it  was  unusually  high  or  low.  These  credits  are  entered  each 
night  in  the  village  books,  and  woe  to  the  clerk  who  makes  a 
mistake  in  these  records. 

Since  total  assets  are  the  property  of  the  whole  village, 
there  is  constant  pressure  by  the  group  for  careful  and  indus- 
trious work,  constant  search  for  new  knowledge,  eagerness  to 
acquire  more  skillful  members  for  the  kolkhoz,  to  squeeze  out 
the  stupid  and  slothful.  The  urge  to  skill  and  industry  is 
much  greater  in  these  Russian  cooperative  villages  than  in 
any  other  farm  communities  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is 
nothing  to  the  bourgeois  complaint  that  cooperatives  make 
for  sloth  and  stagnation.  It  is  true  that  in  the  early  days 

many  Jewish  families 
proved  unadaptable  to 
the  sudden  change  from 
towns  to  farms.  Occa- 
sionally, 30  percent  of 
the  members  of  a  new 
colony  could  not  or 
would  not  stick  it.  But 
today,  due  to  experi- 
ence in  selection  and 
to  the  fact  that  new 
families  are  now  often 
sprinkled  into  an  al- 
ready established  col- 
ony or  placed  in  a  new 
village  adjoining  old 
colonies — for  these  or 
other  reasons  the  colo- 
nists of  the  past  four  or 
five  years  are  proving  to 
be  almost  universally 
successful,  almost  100 
percent  permanent. 

The  continued  success  and  general  contentment  are  due  in 
no  small  part  to  continued  efforts  and  improvements  by 
Agro-Joint  and  the  Soviet  government.  Recently,  for  exam- 
ple, high-tension  electric-power  lines  have  been  run  up 
from  the  coast  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Crimean  colonies, 
furnishing  light  for  the  homes  and  power  for  the  machinery. 
Artesian  wells,  tapping  a  newly  discovered  underground 
river,  furnish  abundant  water  for  irrigation  to  about  half 


School  children  in  a  Crimean  village  where  Jewish  families 
have  been  settled.  Some  Russians  and  Tartars  are  among  them 
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the  colonies,  trebling  the  output  of  farms  in  this  very  dry 
peninsula  and  making  possible  the  growing  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  otherwise  not  feasible.  Huge  incubators  are 
hatching  about  100,000  chickens  a  year  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  farmers  to  start  little  poultry  yards  which  be- 
come a  part  of  the  individual  holdings.  Superior  milch 
cows  are  bred  and  distributed  among  the  families.  Thus 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  as  well  as  vegetables,  are 
produced  by  each  family  for  its  own  consumption. 

One  other  domestic  animal  is  owned  abundantly  by  these 
Jewish  farmers — pigs.  With  considerable  self-consciousness 
and  chuckling  I  was  shown  swine  by  these  proud  new  agri- 
culturists who  only  a  decade  or  so  ago  regarded  the  eating 
of  pork  a  sacrilege.  One  old  woman  proudly  pulled  out  from 
under  her  bed  a  large  box  of  hand-salted  pork.  "My  father 
was  a  Rabbi,"  she  giggled,  "I  don't  know  what  he  would 
say  about  all  these  Yiddish  swine." 

IN  none  of  the  villages  did  I  see  any  synagogues.  In  many  of 
the  communities,  however,  there  is  a  room  where  the 
sacred  scrolls  are  kept  and  where  religious  services  are  held, 
attended  chiefly  by  the  older  people.  There  is  no  law  against 
religious  worship  in  Soviet  Russia,  but  all  the  pressure  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  is  against  "this  spiritual  narcotic 
which  has  deadened  and  intimidated  the  masses  through- 
out the  ages."  At  any  rate  many  of  the  younger  soviet- 
ized  Jews  seem  to  have  thrown  over  their  religion  as  en- 
thusiastically as  the  Russian  Christians  and  the  Tartar 
Mohammedans. 

The  names  of  the  new  villages  are  redolent  of  the  hopes 
and  experiences  of  the  colonists.  "Jewish  Peasant,"  "  Hard 
Workers,"  "Soviet  Town,"  are  interspersed  with  "First  of 
May,"  "Rosenwald,"  "New  Life,"  and  "Heavy  Work." 
Most  of  the  farmers  seem  thoroughly  established  in  their 
new  occupations.  In  fact  it  is  hard  to  tell  any  difference 
between  the  Jewish  and  other  villages,  either  in  the  farming 
or  in  the  appearance  of  the  individuals,  for  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Russia  are  notoriously  mixed  in  racial  inheritance. 
Certainly  one  gets  the  impression  that  the  new  colonists 
have  come  to  stay.  They  look  like  farmers,  act  like  farmers, 
and  smell  like  farmers. 

Schools  and  hospitals  are  maintained  in  the  new  colonies, 
as  throughout  Russia,  by  direct  support  of  the  central 
government,  for  the  new  regime  regards  education  and 
health  as  the  inalienable  right  of  every  citizen.  Recent 
figures  show  that  pupils  in  the  USSR  have  increased  since 
the  revolution  1%  million  to  over  26  million,  and  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  has  grown  during  the  past  decade  from 
200,000  to  700,000.  The  Crimean  colonies  have  their  full 
share  of  this  new  education — a  primary  school  of  the 
first  three  grades  in  every  village  and  a  central  higher 
school  in  each  district  made  up  of  several  adjoining 
villages. 

A  quirk  in  the  doctrinaire  laws  of  the  Soviet  Union  makes 
a  bedlam  of  languages  in  the  schools  of  any  such  mixed 
region  as  the  Crimea.  In  revulsion  against  the  Tsarist  rule 
of  Russianizing  every  section  of  the  Empire,  the  Soviets 
have  swung  over  to  the  other  extreme  of  "cultural  self- 
determination."  But  this  cultural  independence  is  not  only 
permissive,  it  is  compulsory.  Each  school  must  be  taught  in 
the  major  language  of  the  village  in  which  it  stands.  Thus 
Yiddish  is  the  language  of  instruction  in  all  these  new  colo- 
nies, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  children  speak  Rus- 
sian as  a  matter  of  daily  habit  and  that  many  of  the  teachers 
are  sadly  at  a  Ibss  as  they  struggle  to  relearn  this  ancestral 


tongue.  Similarly  schools  in  the  Tartar  villages  have  had 
to  revive  the  old  Tartar  dialects,  and  German  and  Greek 
and  Bulgar  villages  must  willy-nilly  exhibit  their  cultural 
independence  by  conducting  schools  in  their  tribal  tongues. 
Public  schools,  according  to  government  records,  are  con- 
ducted in  66  separate  languages  throughout  the  USSR. 
Such  excesses  seem  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  too  sweeping 
adoption  of  principles,  even  when  they  are  in  themselves 
sound  and  worthy  of  praise.  These  oddities  will  doubtless  be 
smoothed  out  as  experience  and  common  sense  take  the 
place  of  such  zealous  attempts  as  that  of  standardizing 
diversity. 

Hospitals  often  occupy  buildings  adjoining  the  higher 
school  in  the  central  village  of  a  district.  The  hospitals  are 
far  from  pretentious,  either  in  the  new  colonies  or  elsewhere 
in  Russia.  In  rural  areas  they  are  crude  buildings,  housing 
from  ten  to  twenty  beds  which  are  supplemented  by  very 
active  ambulatory  clinics.  The  beds  are  reserved  chiefly  for 
mothers  and  infants,  for  gynecology,  childbirth,  and  infant 
welfare — the  heart  of  the  health  problem  of  any  country. 
An  unusual  feature  is  that  these  beds  accommodate  about 
fifty  operations  for  the  prevention  of  birth  to  every  ten 
deliveries  of  live  babies.  But  religion,  schools,  and  health, 
while  fascinating  items  of  the  current  Russian  scene,  are 
another  story. 

One  sees  the  striking  benefits  of  cooperative  farming  under 
wise  management  as  he  goes  about  these  colonies  and  other 
communal  farms  throughout  south  Russia.  Modern  machin- 
ery, of  course,  is  possible  only  on  a  cooperative  or  corporate 
basis.  Tractors,  threshing-machines,  motors,  are  too  expen- 
sive for  individual  purchase.  Furthermore,  they  are  effective 
only  when  operating  over  large  units.  Electricity  and  irriga- 
tion are  possible  only  where  large  groups  can  share  the  ex- 
pense and  the  benefits.  Great  groups  of  cooperative  units  can 
have  fine  breeding  stock,  can  incubate  chickens  by  the  tens 
of  thousands,  can  assemble  the  finest  seed  for  crops  and 
develop  orchards  and  vineyards  from  trees  and  shrubs 
started  in  a  common  nursery.  Experiments  with  fertilizer 
and  with  new  crops  can  be  made  by  scientists  working  on 
experimental  fields  and  the  results  made  available  to  the 
whole  communal  group;  and  farms  of  great  size  and  re- 
sulting efficiency  can  be  cultivated  by  a  kolkhoz,  or  by  a 
union  of  cooperatives.  I  visited  a  single  field  of  50  hectares 
(120  acres)  of  tomatoes,  growing  luxuriantly  under  irriga- 
tion. Wheat  fields  run  to  several  hundred  acres  and  coopera- 
tive vineyards  to  equal  areas. 

FURTHERMORE,  cooperative  marketing  insures  much 
better  return  than  the  old  method  of  each  farmer  trying 
to  sell  his  individual  crop  to  agents  or  in  the  public  markets. 
The  Crimean  wheat,  for  example,  is  of  that  small  crystal 
grain  so  much  sought  for  macaroni.  The  kolkhoz.es  acting 
through  the  government  can  ship  this  to  Italy  at  good  prices, 
where  the  individual  farmer  would  have  to  sell  his  at  home 
or  be  at  the  mercy — as  our  petty  farmers  are  in  America — of 
clever  purchasing  agents.  It  so  happens  that  the  South 
Coast  of  the  Crimea  is  teeming  with  sanitoria  and  rest  homes, 
a  ready  market  for  fresh  vegetables  and  eggs,  a  market  which 
cooperatives  can  efficiently  and  profitably  supply. 

Agro-Joint  has  been  wise  in  not  restricting  its  efforts  to 
Jews.  Machinery  and  expert  advice  are  freely  lent  to  the 
adjoining  villages  made  up  of  Russians  or  Germans  or  Tar- 
tars. Often  cooperation  on  large  ventures  will  be  entered 
into  by  several  villages  of  different  nationalities  and  the 
benefits  of  Agro-Joint  skill  and  equipment  become  the  com- 
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mon  property  of  all.  Incubators  and  breeding  stock  give 
service  to  many  farmers  outside  the  Jewish  colonies.  Thus 
goodwill  instead  of  jealousy  has  grown  up  naturally. 
Furthermore,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  concentrating 

iO  greatly  the  Jewish  farmers. 

Far  from  resenting  the  arrival  of  the  new  colonists,  the 
resident  farmers  have  learned  to  realize  that  a  Jewish  colony 
means  superior  farm  equipment  for  the  whole  region. 
This  racial  goodwill  is,  of  course,  fostered  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  new  regime.  To  discriminate  against  an  individual  or  a 
group  on  religious  or  racial  grounds  is  a  serious  crime  in 
Russia.  While  some  ancient  hatreds  must  still  be  smolder- 
ing, especially  against  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Tartars,  it  is 
as  surprising  as  it  is  delightful  to  see  how  quickly  and  univer- 

lly  racial  prejudice  has  died  down  under  the  benign  glow 
of  tolerance  and  the  common  national  objective  of  the 
elevation  of  the  whole  people. 


N 
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O  story  of  Agro-Joint  can  be  told  without  reference  to 
its  industrial  arm.  The  farm  colonies  are  so  spectacular 
that  they  often  obscure  this  other  basic  effort.  The  mere 
idea  of  city  Jews  turning  to  farms  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands is  so  amazing  that  it  stirs  first  laughter,  then  amaze- 
ment, then  admiration.  But  much  greater  numbers  of  Jews 
have  been  absorbed  into  industry  than  into  farming.  The  aid 
which  Agro-Joint  has  given  in  this  industrial  assimilation 
is  to  import  a  considerable  amount  of  modern  machinery, 
install  it  in  factories,  and  then  use  these  shops  as  training- 
schools  for  hand  workers:  young  and  old,  men  and  women. 
As  soon  as  anyone  acquires  skill  in  handling  machinery, 
he  can  be  quickly  and  easily  absorbed  into  the  government 
factories.  In  fact,  so  great  is  the  need  for  laborers,  even  of 
slight  skill  and  experience,  that  the  difficulty  is  to  hold  the 
new  Jewish  pupils  even  for  the  ten  months  of  apprentice 
training  which  has  been  considered  minimum  in  these 
factory  schools. 

A  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  Agro-Joint  management  is 

at  these  training  factories  are  turning  out  products — while 
they  are  training  students — which  not  only  pay  for  their  up- 
keep but  provide  a  surplus  which  is  used  in  part  to  extend 
still  further  the  great  net  which  is  bringing  all  Jews  into 
constructive  labor  and  in  part  to  provide  health  services, 
especially  children's  clinics,  for  those  parts  of  the  Jewish 
city  population  which  have  not  yet  fitted  themselves  suc- 
cessfully into  the  new  industrial  order. 

The  work  of  Agro- Joint  in  adjusting  the  Russian-Jewish 
masses  to  the  new  order  is  not  complete,  but  it  is  well  under 
way.  If  this  agency  ceased  today,  its  work  would  go  on  by 
its  own  momentum  and  by  the  aggressive  interest  of  the 
Soviet  government.  Already  the  Jewish  millions  are  in  a 
position  of  no  great  disadvantage  to  the  other  racial  groups 
of  the  USSR,  though  at  the  beginning  they  were  declassed 
and  almost  helpless.  Agro-Joint  is  continuing  its  present  work 
and  it  should  do  so  for  another  decade  in  order  that  in  one 
country  of  the  world  there  should  remain  no  Jewish  problem. 
That  highly  desirable  situation  seems  almost  certain  to 
come  about  in  Russia  with  the  racial  tolerance  and  solidarity 
of  the  whole  people  under  the  new  regime. 

But  already  Agro-Joint  is  contemplating  a  fresh  and  fas- 
cinating task.  While  Jews  in  Russia  are  about  as  well  off  as 
any  group,  the  condition  of  Jews  in  other  European  coun- 
tries grows  steadily  more  desperate,  especially  in  Poland 
and  Roumania  and  Germany.  A  project  now  being  studied 
looks  to  an  experiment  in  colonizing  on  Russian  farms  Jews 
from  adjoining  countries.  The  Soviet  government  is  sympa- 


thetic, for  it  still  needs  more  food  crops,  more  man-power 
on  the  farms.  It  is  possible  that  thousands  of  Jews  might  be 
moved  from  the  prejudice  and  persecution  of  Central 
Europe  to  the  tolerance  and  opportunity  of  resurgent  Rus- 
sia. Already  a  number  of  German-Jewish  physicians  have 
been  fitted  into  the  state  medical  service — almost  the  only 
place  where  permanent  means  of  livelihood  has  been  found 
for  German  refugee  professional  workers.  Any  general 
colonization  from  foreign  countries  will  have  to  proceed 
slowly  and  very  carefully.  It  may  run  into  insuperable 
difficulties.  But  it  is  like  Agro-Joint  and  its  Mosaic  leader, 
Rosen,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  current  program,  to  be 
already  tackling  this  new  and  delicate  task. 

The  hope  of  the  Soviet  government  is  that  immigrant 
farmers  may  settle  in  the  newly  created  Jewish  autonomous 
state,  Biro-Bijan.  But  this  province  is  at  the  extreme  south- 
eastern corner  of  Siberia.  It  is  an  undeveloped  region. 
Furthermore,  it  lies  on  the  Amur  River  immediately  adjoin- 
ing Manchukuo.  Jews,  who  have  been  buffeted  about  the 
world  enough  already,  are  not  very  keen  about  settling  in 
what  may  become  a  buffer  state  between  the  conflicting 
ambitions  of  Russia  and  Japan.  As  long  as  there  is  still 
plenty  of  land  available  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Ukraine,  it 
is  unlikely  that  colonists  in  any  great  numbers  will  be  lured 
to  this  far  eastern  territory. 

IT  has  been  my  business  for  fifteen  years  to  investigate  en- 
terprises which  are  using  or  demanding  funds  for  public 
welfare.  The  tests  which  the  philanthropic  foundations 
apply  to  such  appeals  are  (a)  the  basic  quality  of  the  assist- 
ance given,  (b)  the  likelihood  that  the  group  helped  during 
an  initial  period  will  become  self-supporting  as  a  part  of  a 
regularly  established  regime,  (c)  the  efficiency  and  economy 
with  which  the  agency  itself  operates.  I  have  seen  some 
spectacular  movements  for  the  public  weal:  the  campaign 
of  General  Gorgas  under  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  which 
wiped  yellow  fever  out  of  its  last  strongholds  in  Brazil  and 
Ecuador  and  ended  once  and  for  all  this  great  scourge  on 
both  the  American  continents;  the  Hoover  child-feeding 
programs  which  reclaimed  a  whole  generation  in  Central 
Europe;  the  Rosenwald  school-building  project  which 
brought  into  being  over  5000  school  buildings  for  Negroes 
in  almost  every  county  of  every  southern  state,  establishing, 
in  fact,  the  policy  of  public  schooling  for  this  great  group  of 
the  American  people. 

Even  with  such  illustrious  programs  in  mind,  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  rating  the  work  of  Agro-Joint  as 
among  the  most  brilliant  and  constructive  of  projects  in 
public  welfare.  It  is  helping  a  great  racial  group  to  reestab- 
lish itself  in  self-respect  and  self-support.  The  work  of  the 
past  ten  years  has  transformed  almost  the  whole  of  Russian 
Jewry  from  ghetto-herded  petty  traders  into  horny-handed 
tillers  of  the  soil  or  into  equally  rugged  and  self-reliant  lab- 
orers in  the  factories.  It  is  economically  and  efficiently  ad- 
ministered. It  works  directly  with  government,  to  which  it 
turns  over  responsibility  for  continued  maintenance  and 
direction  just  as  soon  as  the  requisite  initial  steps  are  com- 
pleted. And — an  item  rare  in  philanthropic  efforts — con- 
tributions to  this  great  cause  are  not  gifts  but  investments 
which  guarantee  a  return  with  interest  to  the  donors  of  a 
large  part  of  their  advance  or,  if  the  donors  choose,  make  it 
possible  for  the  investment  to  serve  as  working  capital  to  be 
used  over  and  over  again.  We  can  feel  proud  that  the  first 
American  loan  to  the  Soviet  government  is  being  used  to 
salvage  human  values  and  to  build  up  social  wealth. 
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Misa  de  Gallo" — Midnight  Mass  was  being  celebrated 
in  the  village  of  San  Cristobal.  Already  most  of  the 
women  and  children  had  entered  the  church.  In  the 
plaza  outside  stood  horses  hitched  to  wagons,  saddled  horses 
with  reins  tied  to  wagon-wheels,  burros  with  coats  thrown 
over  their  heads  to  prevent  their  straying,  while  their  owners 
warmed  themselves  before  the  small  fires  which  surrounded 
the  church.  All  were  awaiting  the  sound  of  the  last  bell  which 
would  announce  the  beginning  of  Mass.  Candles  in  paper 
sacks,  placed  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  building,  gave  a  pleasant 
illumination  to  the  Mission  Church  and  to  the  plaza. 

A  coach,  drawn  by  four  horses,  arrived,  and  from  it,  with 
his  family,  stepped  the  governor  of  the  Province — a  man 
more  violent  than  kind,  whose  subjects  were  cowed  but  not 
subdued. 

The  arrival  of  the  governor  was  the  signal  for  the  last  bell, 
for  which  the  sacristan  had  been  waiting.  The  Bald  One 
was  the  nickname  by  which  the  sacristan  was  known.  He 
served  the  people  of  the  community  as  he  did  the  priest  of 
the  parish.  His  bald  head  made  possible  his  make-up,  for 
on  dias  de  fiesta  he  disguised  as  a  clown  and,  together  with  his 
ability  to  improvise  verses  to  suit  the  occasion,  the  senoras y 
senoritas  as  well  as  the  children,  crowded  around  him.  His 
laugh  rang  out  in  joy  to  the  community. 

On  this  occasion  the  sacristan,  attending  to  his  religious 
duties  with  equal  eagerness,  seized  the  bell-rope  and  swung 
with  it  as  the  stroke  of  the  copper  bell  announced  the  arrival 
of  the  governor  and  the  beginning  of  the  services. 

The  church  was  lighted  by  wax  candles,  on  the  walls  and 
before  the  altar.  And,  as  this  was  La  Misa  de  Gallo — the 
Mass  of  Cock-crow — on  Christmas  Eve,  a  miniature  statue 
of  Christ  in  the  Crib  was  placed  on  the  altar,  with  a  plate  for 
offerings  from  the  faithfully  devout  who,  after  Mass,  would 
come  to  kiss  the  hand  and  kneel  at  the  tiny  foot  of  the 
image  of  the  new-born  Savior. 

At  the  altar,  dressing  himself  in  the  church  vestments 
preparatory  to  saying  Mass,  the  priest,  a  most  pious  man, 
was  praying  aloud  as  he  put  on  his  vestments  one  by  one. 
There  was  no  adjoining  room  or  sacristy,  so  the  robes  must 
be  put  on  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  Completing 
this,  the  priest  went  to  the  foot  of  the  altar  where  the  sacris- 
tan was  kneeling.  He  rang  a  tiny  bell,  and  La  Misa  de  Gallo 
was  begun.  After  the  gospel,  the  sacristan  mingled  with  the 
kneeling  people,  passing  a  plate  upon  which  coins  were 
heard  to  drop  and,  later,  the  people  passed  to  the  altar  with 
gifts  for  the  Holy  Child. 

This  annoyed  the  governor.  Here  were  his  subjects,  who 
had  refused  to  contribute  to  his  government,  contributing 
generously  to  the  Church!  After  Mass  he  and  his  family 
hurriedly  left-  without  stopping  to  wish  the  people  Happy 
Christmas !  On  his  way  home  the  governor  determined  that 
this  priest  must  be  done  away  with  for  he  was  too  much  loved 
by  the  people.  This  was  evident  by  their  attention  to  his 
every  word,  by  their  generosity  in  their  offerings.  The  gov- 
ernor harbored  ill-feeling  in  his  heart.  Jealousy  was  eating 
at  his  very  entrails,  poisoning  his  system.  But,  to  put  away 
this  pious  man,  he  must  have  an  excuse  to  give  to  his  sub- 


jects lest  they  turn  on  him  and  destroy  his  government. 
After  some  deliberation,  the  governor  determined  to  put 
an  unanswerable  riddle  to  the  priest. 

In  the  afternoon,  on  Christmas  Day,  tired  of  the  services 
and  of  the  annoyance  of  the  people  coming  to  beg  Mis  Christ- 
mas, he  sent  for  the  priest  who  arrived  bewildered  but  hope- 
ful of  favors  for  his  parish.  On  entering  the  presence  of  the 
governor,  the  priest  said:  "May  God  bless  Your  Excellency 
on  this  the  birthday  of  the  King  of  Kings." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  governor,  "be  seated  and  listen  well. 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  test  your  ability  to  instruct  the  people 
of  this  province.  Now  I  will  put  three  questions  to  you  and 
give  you  three  days  to  meditate  on  them.  On  Wednesday 
noon  present  yourself  here  ready  to  make  answer.  If  you 
cannot  do  this  to  my  satisfaction  it  will  become  known  that 
you  lack  the  intelligence  to  instruct  the  people,  and  I  shall 
see  that  you  are  removed  from  this  Mission.  If,  however,  my 
questions  are  correctly  answered,  even  I  will  believe  in  your 
superior  knowledge  and  you  may  continue  undisturbed  in 
your  religious  work.  My  questions  are: 

"How  deep  is  the  ocean? 

"How  much  is  the  governor  of  this  province  worth? 

"What  is  the  governor  thinking?" 

THE  priest  made  his  departure.  He  wound  his  way 
thoughtfully  and  with  bowed  head  through  the  narrow 
streets,  blessing  those  who  knelt  and  asked  for  his  benedic- 
tion, for  he  was  much  beloved  by  all. 

For  two  days  the  priest  said  little,  going  about  his  duties 
as  though  in  a  daze.  The  sacristan,  respecting  his  silence, 
waited  on  the  priest  until  the  beginning  of  the  third  morning 
when,  after  Mass,  he  went  to  the  priest  and  said: 

"Padrecito,  what  makes yousad?  Have  I  offended  you?  Maybe 
the  food  I  have  prepared  has  not  been  to  your  liking.  Tell 
your  humble  servant  that  he  may  make  reparation." 

"My  sadness,"  said  the  priest,  "is  of  another  nature.  I  must 
appear  before  the  governor  of  the  province  this  day,  at  the 
noon  hour,  and  I  fear  I  will  no  longer  see  you  nor  be  able 
to  serve  the  people  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  I  am  to  make 
response  to  three  questions  which  will  send  me  away  from 
you  as  they  are  unanswerable." 

"May  I  presume  on  your  silence  and  ask  that  you  make 
known  to  me,  your  ignorant  servant,  what  questions  could 
make  so  sad  a  holy  man  of  such  knowledge." 

The  priest  repeated  the  questions  to  the  sacristan. 

"Oh,"  said  the  sacristan,  "those  are  not  difficult.  I  will 
go  and  make  answer  for  you." 

"What!"  said  the  priest.  "You!  Why  it  is  impossible,  he 
will  recognize  you  even  in  my  clothes.  Your  bald  head  would 
make  you  known  even  with  a  mask." 

The  sacristan  hurriedly  left  the  house  and  soon  returned 
with  a  bundle  under  his  arm. 

"Padrecito,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  now  the  sacristan  who 
serves  you,  but  the  clown  who  makes  the  world  laugh  and 
who  soon  will  make  the  governor  think." 

Into  the  hallway  the  priest  followed  him.  Facing  a  tiny 
mirror,  the  sacristan  made  up  to  resemble  the  priest. 
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"I  must  make  myself  look  saintly,"  said  the  sacristan, 
addressing  the  priest,  "for,  Padre,  you  have  never  looked  into  a 
mirror,  you  know  not  your  resemblance  to  San  Cristobal. 
Not  even  San  Pedro  would  recognize  me  now." 

"But  your  baldness,"  said  the  priest,  "is  not  so  easy  to  dis- 
guise. There  is  nothing  to  hold  your  wig  on." 

"I  will  attach  it  to  my  ears,"  said  the  sacristan,  "and  even 
fool  the  burros  who  will  not  then  bray  when  they  see  me!" 

The  sacristan  worked  until  he  put  hair  on  a  wig  which 
he  then  slipped  on  his  head. 

"Now,  Padrecito,  la  benedicion,"  as  he  knelt  for  the  priest's 
blessing. 

The  sacristan  passed  hurriedly  through  the  village,  not 
noticing  the  people  who  called  to  him,  thinking  he  was  the 
priest. 

As  the  mid-day  bells  were  ringing,  the  sacristan  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  governor.  His  Excellency  was 
gleeful  for,  certain  that  his  questions  could  not  be  answered, 
he  could  now  dispose  of  the  priest  as  he  chose. 

"Well,  Father,"  said  the  governor,  "you  have  had  time  to 
meditate,  but  so  learned  a  man  needs  not  to  reflect  in  answer 
to  such  simple  questions.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  business. 


My  first  question  is:  How  deep  is  the  ocean?" 

The  sacristan  reflected  for  a  moment,  then  slowly  an- 
swered: "The  ocean  is  as  deep  as  the  fall  of  a  stone  thrown 
into  it." 

The  governor  smiled,  raised  his  eyebrows  to  his  attend- 
ants, laughed  aloud  and  exclaimed:  "You  are  right.  Listen, 
all  of  you !  The  priest  has  correctly  answered  my  first  ques- 
tion, but,  my  good  man,  the  second  is  not  so  easy !  How 
much  is  the  governor  worth?" 

Again  the  sacristan  seemed  to  reflect  and  meditatively 
answered:  "The  governor  is  worth  twenty-nine  pieces  of 
silver." 

The  governor  murmured  in  anger,  but  the  sacristan  con- 
tinued: "Christ  was  sold  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver." 

The  governor  was  now  the  one  who  meditated.  Greatly 
annoyed  and  more  serious,  he  gruffly  said: 

"Now,  for  my  third  question,  one  that  no  one  but  my 
God  and  I  can  answer  correctly:  What  is  the  governor 
thinking?" 

The  sacristan  deliberated,  then  said: 

"The  governor  is  thinking  I  am  the  priest.  But,"  removing 
his  wig  and  bowing,  "I  am  only  the  Clown  of  San  Cristobal." 


THE   FIELD   CROSSES    OF   THE   FARMERS 
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Y  fields  were  planted.  Large  rectangles  of  freshly  tilled 
land  lay  brown  in  the  sun.  Wires  were  made  tight  to 

§  protect  the  crops  from  the  cattle  of  the  Indians  who  do  not 
always  confine  their  livestock  to  fences.  I  saw  where  the  fur- 
rows were  curved  in  the  newly  plowed  ground,  as  horses 
had  been  guided  to  avoid  old  cedar  and  pinon  stumps  left 
after  the  clearing.  On  each  of  these  stumps  now  stood  a 

§  small  cross. 
The  sun  was  setting  as  I  approached  the  camp  of  my 
workmen.  They  had  only  just  returned  from  the  fields,  for 
by  them  time  is  not  reckoned  by  clocks  but  by  the  length  of 
the  shadow. 

I  inquired  of  Anastacio,  the  foreman,  his  reason  for 
"planting"  crosses  in  my  fields. 

"That  God  may  protect  your  crops,  patrona,"  he  an- 
swered. "And  that  He  may  grant  that  your  fields  produce 
abundantly." 

Religion  always  has  its  place  in  the  work  of  the  Spanish 
people. 

"You  see,  seiiora,"  said  the  man  gravely,  "in  the  olden  days 
my  grandfather  used  to  tell  us  of  the  happenings  here;  and 
why  some  had  success  with  their  crops  while  others  failed. 
Now,  there  is  the  story  of  the  crosses.  .  .  ." 

"Tell  it  to  me,  Anastacio." 

We  sat  by  the  small  wood  fire.  The  man  had  thrown  a 
sheep's  skin  over  old  grass  that  I  might  be  the  more  com- 
fortable. 

"It  was  this  way,"  he  continued:  "There  lived  in  our  com- 
munity of  Arroyo  Negro  an  old  woman  who  was  peculiar  in 
her  mind,  and  because  of  the  strange  things  she  said  and  her 
queer  actions  was  called  a  witch.  She  lived  in  one  small 
room,  alone.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  community  to  see  that 
she  did  not  want  either  for  food  or  for  wood  to  keep  her 
warm.  Everyone  took  turns  in  leaving  pinon  logs  and  cedar 
sticks  on  her  doorstep.  The  women  saw  to  it  that  she  had 
such  food  as  she  might  need.  As  you  know,  seiiora,  there  is 

§  always  a  concern  among  us  for  the  old  and  the  unfit. 
"One  day,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  this  old  woman  went 


about,  as  was  her  custom,  whispering  in  the  shadows.  There 
was  great  concern  in  her  voice,  so  the  people  passing  by 
stopped  to  listen.  The  old  witch  told  the  men  that  there  was 
a  great  storm  coming.  'See  the  white  clouds  on  the  Sandia 
mountains,'  she  said.  'It  is  God's  hand  laying  a  cloth  on  His 
high  altar  to  receive  the  pure  snow.  The  heavens  will  freshen 
the  earth.  But  it  will  then  turn  bleak,  and  the  raindrops  that 
fall  on  your  fields  will  turn  to  hail  which  will  beat  down  and 
make  cold  your  young  plants,  compadres! ' 

"They  all  laughed  at  this  witch.  They  said  that  she  was 
indeed  innocente,  for  the  skies  were  clear  and  the  country 
flooded  with  sunshine. 

"Days  passed  and  the  villagers  watched  their  crops  grow 
bigger  and  stronger.  They  had  forgotten  the  first  warning 
of  the  simple-minded  old  woman.  They  paid  little  heed  to 
her  mutterings  and  wanderings.  Now  she  insisted  that  every- 
thing would  be  lost  to  them  unless  they  planted  little  crosses 
in  their  fields. 

"'Crosses  are  prayers  to  Nuestro  Senor  asking  Him  to  watch 
over  your  corn  and  beans  and  squash  plants.  How  will  you 
have  food  for  your  families?  How  will  I  have  food?'  she 
wailed.  'Why,  even  Indians  plant  prayer-plumes  in  their 
fields!' 

"Still  other  days  passed  and  one  night  a  cold  wind  came 
down  from  the  mountains.  The  skies  were  overcast,  the 
peaks  of  Truchas  were  white  against  the  gray  heavens. 
Some  people  wondered.  Others  said  that  it  was  time  the 
spring  rains  came  to  feed  the  streams.  But,  senora,  the  clouds 
parted  and  the  skies  opened.  The  rain  came  down  like  many 
knives.  The  hail  came,  and  beat  all  growing  things  to  the 
earth.  The  following  morning,  the  ground  looked  as  though  a 
blanket  of  ice  had-been  laid  over  it.  My  grandfather  said  it 
was  a  'cold  shroud  for  the  young  plants, — the  storm  wished 
to  hide  its  own  damage.' 

"Before  the  sunlight  fear  and  hesitation  disappeared. 
The  men  went  silently  to  their  fields.  The  crops  were  frozen 
and  beaten  down  to  the  ground.  In  all  this  valley  only  one 
field  had  not  shared  in  this  ruin.  An  old  couple  had  listened 
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to  the  witch  and  had  believed.  They  had  nailed  little  wooden 
crosses  to  their  fence  posts  and  to  the  stumps  of  trees.  Their 
fields  were  green.  Their  corn  and  bean  plants  were  re- 
freshed by  the  moisture  and  untouched  by  hail  or  frost. 

"Silently  and  greatly  humbled  those  men  returned  to  their 
homes,  their  faith  as  real  as  their  sorrow. 


"Since  that  time,  patrona,  when  we  plant  seed  and  before 
the  day's  work  is  ended,  we  erect  small  crosses.  And  today 
as  the  sun  disappears  behind  the  Jemez  mountains  bidding 
us  rest,  you  will  find  in  all  your  fields,  extending  their  arms 
in  blessing  over  all  your  crops,  not  scarecrows  but  the  field 
crosses  of  the  farmers. 


THE     BELLS    OF     SANTA    CRUZ 


IN  the  ancient  village  of  Santa  Cruz  there  is  an  old  saying: 
"The  toll  of  the  bell  is  not  for  the  dead,  but  to  remind 
us  that  we,  too,  may  die  tomorrow." 

Maria  Concepcion  told  this  story  to  me  as  we  sat  under 
the  roof  of  her  portal  and  watched  the  spring  mist  drift  down 
the  mesas. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years  have  passed  since 
Don  Diego  de  Vargas  refounded  this  little  village.  It  is  re- 
corded that  the  church  was  built  in  1733.  But  it  was  of  the 
bells  of  this  church  that  Maria  Concepcion  told — bells  so 
rich  not  alone  in  the  material  of  which  they  were  cast,  but 
in  memories,  memories  so  old,  so  beautiful. 

"That  is  the  Angelus  ringing,  Dona  Concepcion." 

"Ah,  si — little  one.  Those  bells  tell  of  the  loves  of  Castilla 
and  of  the  sorrows  that  all  great  loves  bring.  I  will  tell  you 
a  story  that  you  may  repeat  it  to  your  nieces  and  nephews, 
for  perhaps  some  day  they  will  come  here  as  you  have  come." 

Drawing  her  shawl  more  tightly  around  her  and  rolling 
a  cigarette,  she  began: 

"Many  years  ago,  ah,  nina,  many  more  years  than  I  can 
count,  preparations  were  under  way  for  the  departure  from 
Spain,  from  Castilla,  of  three  padres  and  a  little  band  of 
soldiers.  It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  sight,  for  it  was  a 
brave  undertaking.  Don  Angel,  a  young  nobleman  and  a 
soldier,  a  nephew  of  Father  Antonio  Moreno  who  headed 
the  missionary  padres,  was  among  those  selected  with  other 
brave  youths  to  undertake  this  perilous  journey.  Don  Angel 
wished  to  serve  his  God  and  his  king!  Short  service  he 
thought  to  have  had,  for  you  know,  nina,  youth  feels  it  can 
conquer  the  world  within  a  certain  time. 

"On  his  return,  Don  Angel  was  to  marry  the  beautiful 
noblewoman,  Dona  Teresa.  Oh,  they  say  that  her  beauty 
was  the  talk  of  the  kingdom.  She  was  like  the  fragrant  flow- 
ers of  Castilla.  Even  heaven  would  rejoice  in  this  union. 

"The  gayety  of  the  farewell  gathering,  where  gifts  of  gold 
and  offerings  of  value  were  made  to  the  members  of  the 
small  band  of  loyal  men,  had  but  one  sad  note,  the  parting 
of  the  two  lovers.  Dona  Teresa's  laugh  was  her  way  of 
weeping  to  hide  her  sorrow.  A  gift  from  Don  Angel  gave 
occasion  for  happy  memories.  A  ring  for  her  slender  fingers, 
and  a  chain  and  cross  of  gold  he  gave  to  Dona  Teresa  as  he 
kissed  her  hand.  He  waved  a  farewell  to  his  friends  and 
joined  his  companions. 

"First,  they  crossed  the  ocean.  They  tell  me  it  was  like 
flying  in  the  blue  sky.  They  crossed  high  mountains  where 
unknown  animals  roamed  and  where  unknown  savages 
lived.  Slowly  and  carefully  this  small  band  entered  this 
country.  The  priests,  desirous  of  giving  to  the  Indians  the 
Christian  faith,  spoke  to  them  in  symbols,  instructing  and 
converting  them.  In  time  Father  Moreno  started  the  build- 
ing of  a  church.  The  church  we  now  have  is  not  the  first  one 
built,  for  that  was  destroyed  when  the  Indians  tired  of  the 
domination  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  religion  and  form  of 
government  was  little  understood  by  them.  But  this  church 


was  built  by  Father  Moreno  and  his  men  in  1733  with  the 
help  of  the  converted  Indians,  and  it  is  there  in  that  tower 
that  the  bells  hang  which  are  so  rich  in  memories.  You 
know,  nina,  Santa  Cruz  was  the  second  big  Catholic  Mission 
built,  the  first  was  but  a  few  miles  north  of  here  at  San  Juan 
de  los  Cabelleros. 

"Time  passed  and  it  was  necessary  for  Father  Moreno 
to  return  to  Old  Spain,  to  report  to  his  superiors  the  progress 
he  had  made  in  the  establishment  of  churches,  the  number 
of  converts  to  the  Christian  religion  and, — important  too, — 
he  must  of  necessity  raise  funds  for  further  work  in  this  New 
Spain,  for  the  erection  of  churches  to  house  his  increasing 
flock.  Don  Angel,  having  proved  his  ability  as  a  soldier, 
his  loyalty  as  a  Spanish  subject,  was  to  accompany  his  uncle. 
Preparations  were  again  under  way.  This  time,  for  a  return 
journey.  Don  Angel,  sleepless  with  anticipation  and  restless 
under  delays,  wrote  Dona  Teresa  that  he  was  returning  to 
claim  her  love. 

"But  a  fierce  surprise  from  the  Indians  caused  a  long 
delay.  At  dawn,  as  the  light  made  objects  distinguishable, 
loud  yells  and  shrill  cries  rent  the  air.  The  sound  of  war 
drums  mingled  with  the  war  song  of  the  Indian  high  priest. 
Arrows  shot  in  every  direction,  with  a  thud  each  time  they 
hit  a  body.  Father  Moreno  entered  the  conflict,  cross  in 
hand.  The  young  warriors  of  his  band  had  a  hand-to-hand 
encounter  with  the  Indians  whose  yells  grew  louder  and  more 
fierce.  The  sound  was  as  that  of  coyotes  howling  after  a  kill. 
A  loyal  Indian  runner  was  sent  to  San  Juan  for  reenforce- 
ments.  Meanwhile  the  struggle  was  terrific.  Father  Moreno 
then  became  the  target,  though  the  arrows  did  not  seem  to 
reach  him,  and  as  young  Don  Angel  rushed  to  the  aid  of  his 
uncle,  an  arrow  whirled  by  the  padre,  and  with  a  thud  it 
struck.  Don  Angel  staggered  forward  and  back  and  fell  to 
the  ground,  the  arrow  deep  in  his  side.  Father  Moreno  ran 
and  knelt  to  give  absolution  to  the  brave  youth  whose  last 
words  he  caught: 

'"Uncle,  tell  Teresa  that  my  love  was  as  great  as  my 
sacrifice !' 

"QOLDIERS  came  from  San  Juan  and  they  assisted  in 
O  quieting  the  Indians.  Since  that  time  the  Indians  are 
our  best  neighbors.  And  why  not?  This  ground  was  watered 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs  and  Indian  braves  and  by  tears 
of  heaven  which  we  call  rain.  This  hallowed  ground  is  also 
the  resting  place  of  the  brave  Castilian,  Don  Angel. 

"In  Spain,  little  was  known  of  the  struggle  of  this  band  of 
brave  priests  and  soldiers.  Dona  Teresa  received  a  letter 
from  him  to  whom  she  was  promised,  by  every  boat — save 
the  last.  Worry  entered  her  breast  for  the  safety  of  Don 
Angel,  but  a  worry  which  she  kept  in  her  heart;  for  if  he 
was  brave  she,  too,  must  show  courage. 

"Living  in  a  real  palacio  with  people  to  love  and  wait  on 
her,  with  beauty  and  gayety  surrounding  and  protecting 
her,  she  awaited  the  coming  of  her  (Continued  on  page  45) 


UPRISINGS   ON    THE    FARMS 

BY  PAUL  S.  TAYLOR  AND  CLARK  KERR 


THE  agricultural  proletariat  of  America  is  struggling  for 
a  place  in  the  sun.  From  New  Jersey  to  California  its 
shrill  and  insistent  cries  are  rising  to  a  pitch  that  will 
be  heard.  Strikes  and  picketing,  which  we  had  assumed  to  be 
a  distinctive  accompaniment  of  industry,  are  spreading  to 
the  countryside.  Only  last  July,  pickets  battled  with  police 
and  firemen  on  truck  farms  in  southern  New  Jersey,  and 
vigilante  farmers  banished  the  leader  of  the  strike.  In  south- 
ern Ohio  the  weeders  of  "the  world's  largest  onion  patch" 
— "mostly  barefoot,  illiterate  farm  hands  imported  from 
the  Kentucky  hills" — demanded  35  cents  an  hour  and  an 
8-hour  day;  their  pickets  matched  "knives  and  slingshots" 
against  clubs  and  a  threatening  machine  gun  of  the  deputies, 
and  guarded  their  leader,  bruised  and  beaten  by  strike- 
breakers, from  the  fury  of  a  lynch  mob.  The  Sheep  Shearers' 
Union  (AFofL)  reached  down  into  west  Texas  to  include 
Mexican  shearers,  and  the  shearers  of  New  Mexico  went  on 
strike.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  more  than  forty  rural  strikes 
have  occurred  since  December  1932;  sometimes  two  and  three 
have  been  in  progress  simultaneously.  In  July  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California,  "the  largest  peach  and  apricot 
ranch  in  the  world,"  remembering  the  previous  year's  strike 
and  warned  by  "grapevine"  of  a  repetition  of  1933,  was 
reported  to  be  rushing  toward  completion  a  "moat"  three 
feet  deep  and  four  feet  wide,  behind  which  hand-picked 
employes  were  to  be  admitted  through  guarded  entrances. 
Grape  pickers  struck  in  July,  and  white  (AFofL)  packers 
and  Filipino  laborers  harvesting  lettuce  in  the  Salinas  Val- 
ley struck  in  August.  In  September,  200  "vigilantes  .  .  . 
riddled  a  Filipino  labor  camp  with  bullets  and  set  it  afire." 
Evidently,  the  generalized  picture  of  the  farm  laborer 
rising  rapidly  through  tenancy  to  ownership,  is  no  longer 
valid.  What  then  has  laid  the  background  for  the  explosions 
which  we  are  now  witnessing?  Is  it  the  communists,  who 
are  active  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  among  the 
rural  population?  Frequently  they  are  the  organizers  of  dis- 
sension, but  they  did  not  make  the  setting.  For  forty  years 
we  have  been  building,  and  are  continuing  to  build,  dams 
at  high  cost  to  bring  more  lands  under  irrigation.  Today 
we  know  that  this  "creation"  of  land  has  often  been  uneco- 
nomic for  the  public  and  for  the  farmer,  and  we  are  just 
beginning  to  discern  that,  particularly  in  the  Southwest  and 
West,  it  has  entailed  the  establishment  in  our  midst  of  a 
numerous  and  racially  alien  proletariat.  The  problems  of 
this  group — largely  Mexican  and  Oriental,  but  including 
southern  poor  whites  and  Negroes— are  now  pressing  dra- 
matically and  insistently  upon  our  attention.  The  delicate 
issues  of  race  segregation  in  residence,  school,  and  even  work 
are  being  overshadowed  by  the  more  conspicuous,  wide- 
spread, bitter,  and  almost  continuous  labor  conflict.  Truck 
crops — onions,  lettuce,  cantaloupes,  fruit — all  of  them  fa- 
vored by  post-war  shifts  in  the  national  diet, 
require  large  numbers  of  laborers.  The  demand  is 
generally  seasonal,  women  and  children  fre- 
quently work,  workers  are  usually  migratory 
and  practically  propertyless.  The  rise  of  intensive 
agriculture  has  given  us,  almost  unnoticed,  a 
rural  proletariat.  And  is  it  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  proletarians  strike? 

Uprisings    of    agricultural    laborers    in    the 


United  States  are  not  without  precedent.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  Wheatland  hop-pickers  rioted  in  California;  the  gov- 
ernment investigated,  and  the  State  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housing  was  established.  During  the  War 
strikes  broke  out  in  the  citrus  belt,  some  of  them,  like  the 
Wheatland  strike,  led  by  the  IWW.  In  the  Middle-West 
the  "wobblies"  established  themselves  among  the  migratory 
harvest  hands  of  the  wheat  belt  before  the  War.  But  shortly 
thereafter  their  influence  among  rural  workers  declined, 
then  practically  ceased.  Increasing  use  of  the  combine  har- 
vester sharply  reduced  the  demand  of  grain  for  migratory 
harvest  laborers,  and  contributed  to  the  decline. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  expanding  labor  demands  of 
intensive  agriculture  were  met  increasingly  by  immigrants 
from  Mexico  and  the  Orient.  Migratory  families  of  Mexi- 
cans, and  mobile  gangs  of  youthful  Filipinos  came  to  out- 
number the  "whites"  in  the  principal  valleys  of  California 
and  Arizona,  and  Japanese  and  Hindustani  tenants  became 
predominant  as  truck  growers  in  certain  areas.  Faced  by 
this  situation,  white  American  laborers  sought  first  to  stop 
the  influx  of  aliens.  Then,  when  depression  began  to  pinch, 
they  turned  to  violence — threatening,  shooting,  and  bomb- 
ing Filipinos,  and  sending  employers  anonymous  warnings 
under  the  sign  of  the  death's  head:  "Work  no  Filipinos  or 
we'll  destroy  your  crop  and  you  too."  In  May  1934  a  white 
packing-shed  worker  in  Imperial  Valley  protested:  "It 
doesn't  matter  to  me  if  any  member  of  the  dark  race  is 
American-born  or  otherwise.  This  is  a  white  man's  country 
and  a  white  man  is  entitled  to  live  first."  Antelope  Valley, 
northeast  of  Los  Angeles,  resists  introduction  of  Mexican 
pear  pickers  with  mob  violence  and  takes  pride  in  remaining 
the  last  "white  man's  valley"  of  the  region. 

BUT  in  the  meantime,  incipient  labor  organization  was 
springing  up  among  the  Mexicans.  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  communists  make  all  the  trouble,  it  is 
well  to  recall  that  as  early  as  1928  Mexicans  organized  a 
union  in  Imperial  Valley,  California.  They  were  promptly 
repressed  by  vigorous  action  of  growers  and  local  officials, 
who  raised  the  then  unfounded  cry  of  "reds"  and  refused 
to  negotiate.  In  the  same  year  a  union  of  Mexican  sugar- 
beet  workers  sprang  up  in  Colorado,  and  endured  for  a 
couple  of  seasons.  By  1933  white  Americans  in  California, 
increasingly  pushed  down  into  itinerant  rural  employment, 
were  uniting  with  Mexicans  and  Negroes  to  direct  their  at- 
tack against  employers;  and  within  a  year  they  were  coop- 
erating with  organized  Filipinos.  By  mid-1934,  in  addition 
to  the  communist-led  Cannery  and  Agricultural  Workers' 
Union,  there  existed  some  forty  unions  of  agricultural 
workers  in  the  United  States  affiliated  with  the  AFofL. 
The  setting  for  labor  agitation  then  plainly  exists:  distress, 


Bullets  and  tear  gas  are  strange  implements  for  the  farm.  Re- 
curring disturbances  among  agricultural  workers,  particularly 
those  of  the  Southwest  and  West,  are  suppressed  with  vio- 
lence. Communities  clear  their  lands  of  agitators,  but  few 
have  begun  to  dig  below  the  surface  to  the  roots  of  unres 
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a  proletariat  showing  restlessness,  incipient  organization, 
and  frequently  a  racial  cleavage  added  to  the  traditional 
separation  of  employer  and  employe.  And  the  communists, 
more  than  the  conservative  trade  unionists,  have  sought  to 
capitalize  the  situation  by  furnishing  organizers,  strategy, 
tactics  and  wide-spread  contacts  in  order  to  win  the  alle- 
giance of  large  masses  of  rural  workers  to  their  leadership. 
The  communists  plan,  and  the  attempts  to  work  out  their 
plans  can  be  seen  in  the  truck  gardens  of  New  Jersey,  on  the 
fruit  ranches  of  California,  the  drought-stricken  farms  of 
North  Dakota,  and  the  cotton  plantations  of  Mississippi. 
Their  aims  are  not  essentially  secret;  even  their  tactics  soon 
become  public.  The  basic  features  of  their  plans  may  be  read 
by  any  who  take  the  trouble  to 
inspect  their  "literature";  they 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  Even- 
tually, of  course,  they  hope  to 


establish  Communism;  immediately  they  seek  to  build 
unions  of  rural  workers  who  from  experience  will  have 
confidence  in  communist  leaders.  Under  the  title, 
The  Farmers  Are  Getting  Ready  for  Revolutionary 
Struggles,  a  communist  writer  declares  hopefully: 
"Comrades,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  agri- 
cultural workers  all  over  the  country  who  could  easily 
be  reached  by  us."  Rural  organizations  are  to  coordi- 
nate their  activities  with  urban  labor.  With  the  general 
strike  impending  last  fall,  apricot  pickers  left  an  or- 
chard near  Hayward  as  a  gesture  of  sympathy  for 
the  longshoremen  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

The  organization  of  rural  workers  proceeds  princi- 
pally in  two  quarters:  among  the  share-tenants, 
largely  Negro,  of  the  Old  South,  and  among  the 
"stoop"  laborers — largely  alien,  but  including 
"whites"  and  Negroes — who  tend  the  fruit,  truck,  and 
cotton  crops  of  the  Southwest  and  Farwest. 

The  plight  of  the  share-cropper  of  the  Old  South 
has  been  long  familiar:  the  expansion  of  cotton  cul- 
ture westward  to  lands  where  lower  costs  prevail,  the 
competition  of  Middle-Western  lands  released  from 
feed  production  by  the  tractor,  the  absence  of  an  out- 
let through  migration  such  as  relieved  the  lot  of  the 
New  England  farmers  after  the  Civil  War.  And  now 
depression  augments  distress.  To  quote  Dr.  Calvin  B. 
Hoover: 

During  the  past  four  or  five  years,  the  number  of  former 
tenant  farmers  who  are  without  means  of  livelihood  has 
been  steadily  increasing  .  .  .  these  families  formerly  were 
able  to  obtain  a  crop  to  tend  but  are  now  unable  to  do  so. 
Many  of  them  are  living  in  tumble-down  tenant  houses 
and  tobacco  barns  and  any  sort  of  shack  which  they  can  find. 
Their  standard  of  living  is  appalling  and  is  even  much  below  the 
customary  low  standard  of  living  of  tenant  farmers  who  are  en- 
gaged in  production.  The  rehabilitation  of  these  "squatter"  fami- 
lies is  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  national  responsibility. 

The  cotton-limitation  program  designed  to  resuscitate 
agriculture  has  as  a  necessary  effect  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  people  employed  in  producing  cotton,  and  a  clear 
tendency  to  weigh  more  heavily  on  the  tenant  than  on  the 
owner.  And  were  this  not  enough,  there  impends  the  cotton- 
picking  machine,  which,  if  and  when  it  arrives,  will  pull 
another  main  prop  from  under  the  southern  economic 
structure  by  eliminating  dependence  on  huge  local  labor 

supplies.  The  Mississippi  Delta 

The  man  (above.)  A  typical  Mexican  farm-laborer.'  Experiment     Station     has     stated 

How  he  lives  in  Imperial  Valley.  Left,  the  worst. 

Right,  the  best — built  and  owned  by  the  growers 
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Migratory  workers  in  Imperial  Valley 
camp  as  they  follow  the  crops.  Their  an- 
nual average  income  is  less  than  $400 
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successful  mechanical  cotton  pickers 
within  the  near  future,  followed  by 
the  use  of  much  less  hand  labor  in 
production  as  well  as  harvesting. 
Two  or  three  cotton  pickers  are  rap- 
idly approaching  practical,  mechan- 
ical, usable  perfection  (Bulletin  298, 
June  1932.) 

In  October  1934,  the  official  in 
charge  of  the  Delta  Station  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  to  the  in- 
ventors of  a  mechanical  picker: 

Your  machine  should  be  placed  on 

the     market     without     delay.  .  .  . 

There   is   no    question    but    that   it 

works  and  works  well.  The  fact  that 

you  picked  five  bales  in  less  than  a  day  in  cotton  ranging  from 

36  to  72  inches  tall  is  enough  to  convince  the  most  skeptical. 

A  momentous  event  if  true.  Yet  coolly,  with  bare  mention 
of  the  portentous  problems  which  it  raises,  and  with  specific 
disavowal  of  any  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  "American 
farm,"  the  authors  of  the  bulletin  declared  what,  under 
present  conditions,  may  be  true  for  those  who  will  remain  on 
the  farm: 

Reduction  of  the  farm-labor  population  30  to  50  percent  is  essential 
to  "decent"  living  standards  on  the  farm  .  .  .  true  enough,  up-to- 
date  farm  equipment  reduces  the  man-power  necessary.  So  does 
all  modern  machinery.  But  Americans  will  not  go  backward.  It 
is  not  up  to  American  farms  to  absorb,  even  at  pauper  wages, 
either  the  labor  released  from  modernized  industry  or  non-essential 
farm  labor  replaced  by  the  economical  use  of  adapted  farm  machines. 
American  genius  must  find  other  fields  for  replaced  labor  both 
from  modernized  farms  and  industry  if  peasantry  is  to  be  avoided. 

Among  the  victims  of  this  situation,  particularly  the 
Negroes,  organization  work  has  started.  A  Communist 
states  that: 

A  highly  important  feature  of  our  farm  work  is  the  definite 
organization  of  7000  to  8000  Negro  farmers  into  the  Share  Crop- 
pers' Union  of  the  South,  under  the  leadership  of  the  party.  .  .  . 
The  party  must  begin  to  carry  on  agitation  on  the  question  of  the 
seizure  of  the  land  by  the  share  croppers.  The  result  will  be  the 
recruiting  of  great  sections  of  the  toiling  agrarian  sections  of  the 


South,  especially  Negro  share  croppers,  into  the  revolutionary 
struggles  (The  Communist,  June  1934,  p.  577.) 

The  effects  of  this  program  have  not  yet  come  to  the  surface, 
but  the  editor  of  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Daily  News  advised 
his  readers  on  June  1 : 

Listen,  folks!  The  Negroes  of  Mississippi  cannot  be  converted 
to  Socialism  or  Communism,  but  dangerous  agitators  are  moving 
about  among  them,  and  the  situation  is  such  that  the  best  thought 
of  both  races  should  be  concentrated  on  the  subject.  An  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  Negroes  are  law-abiding,  but  they  need  sane 
leadership. 

IT  is  in  the  other  principal  theater  of  left-wing  activity, 
particularly  in  California,  that  the  organization  of  rural 
laborers  has  reached  major  proportions.  In  late  1932  a 
strike  occurred  among  the  orchard  pruners  of  Vacaville,  and 
the  spring  of  1933  ushered  in  a  whole  series  of  strikes  which 
affected  most  of  the  important  harvests  of  California.  They 
began  in  the  pea  harvest  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  in 
the  berry  crops  near  El  Monte,  east  of  Los  Angeles,  contin- 
ued in  the  sugar  beet,  apricot,  peach,  lettuce,  and  grape 
harvests  and  reached  a  climax  in  the  cotton  harvest.  In 
that  strike  the  area  of  intensive  activity  blanketed  Kern, 
Kings,  and  Tulare  Counties,  the  major  cotton-producing 
counties  of  the  state,  directly  involved  about  ten  thousand 
^^^^^^^^^^  pickers,  and  lasted  more  than  three 
weeks. 

The  strike  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  cotton  pickers  in  October 
1933  stirred  emotions  in  rural 
California  as  never  before,  and 
succeeding  strikes  in  Imperial  and 
other  valleys  have  but  intensified 
them.  As  the  fault  of  the  earth  ex- 
poses the  strata  which  reveal  its 
structure,  so  these  agricultural 
labor  disturbances  have  thrown 
into  bold  relief  the  alignments  of 
groups — growers,  Communists 
and  strikers,  and  officials — their 
opinions,  and  behavior  under 
stress.  Let  us  sketch  each  briefly, 
necessarily  somewhat  inadequately, 
with  the  highlights  which  reveal 
the  clash. 
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THE  GROWERS 


Many  are  in  financial  distress,  prices 
have  been  low,  they  face  loss  of  their 
farms;  improving  prices  mean  but  a  chance  to  recoup  some 
of  their  losses.  The  harvest  upon  which  all  depends  is  rudely 
interrupted  by  the  strike.  Said  a  grower  in  jail,  charged  with 
murder  of  cotton  strikers  at  Pixley,  "Every  dime  I  have  in 
the  world  is  in  that  crop!"  Another  added:  "They  were 
picking  until  the  strike  pickets  came;  since  2:30  Friday 
afternoon,  not  a  bale  has  been  picked!"  One  day  the 
strikers  invaded  a  field,  trespassed.  Armed  growers  guarded 
the  trespassers  until  the  deputies  could  arrest  them  and 
take  them  to  town.  The  caravan  of  pickets  returned  to 
town,  the  armed  growers  followed.  A  communist  leader 
delivered  a  flaming  speech,  the  growers  closed  in  as  the 
strikers  started  for  their  hall.  A  scuffle,  and  the  growers' 
guns  roared,  leaving  two  dead,  and  several  wounded  strik- 
ers. For  those  interested  in  the  factors  underlying  social 
conflict,  and  in  possible  solutions,  dispute  over  personal 
guilt,  or  which  party  made  the  first  aggressive  gesture  at  the 
scene  of  the  clash,  is  as  futile  as  to  discuss  which  child  hit 
the  other  first,  or,  after  a  war  has  started,  which  country 
made  the  first  warlike  move. 

The  farmers  often  furnish  shelter,  rent-free,  to  pickers.  But 
when  these  would  not  pick,  they  were  evicted;  they  should 
not  accept  the  farmer's  hospitality  if  they  would  not  do  his 
work.  But  the  growers  had  not  foreseen  that  the  evicted 
strikers  would  concentrate  at  Corcoran,  build  a  fence  about 
their  camp,  station  guards  and  Keep  Out  signs,  hold  strike 
meetings  inside,  and  start  their  caravans  of  pickets  at  the 
gate. 

The  growers  near  Woodville  appeared  at  a  strikers' 
meeting,  and  after  a  scuffle,  read: 

Notice  to  the  public  at  large:  We  the  undersigned  agricultural 
producers  and  business  men  ...  do  hereby  .  .  .  declare  our- 
selves to  be  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  protect  ourselves  from  present 
strike  agitators  and' strikers  .  .  .  with  intention  to  [legally]  dis- 
burse [sic]  all  strike  agitators  and  strikers  from  our  locality.  Our 
motto:  strikers  work  peacefully  or  leave  the  state  of  California. 

In  Tulare  the  resentment  of  growers  against  merchants  who 
extended  aid  to  strikers  provoked  the  advertisement: 

Notice !  To  the  citizens  of  Tulare.  We  the  farmers  of  your  com- 
munity, whom  you  depend  upon  for  support,  feel  that  you  have 
nursed  too  long  the  Viper  that  is  at  our  door.  These  Communist 
Agitators  must  be  driven  from  town  by  you,  and  your  harboring 
them  further  will  prove  to  us  your  non-cooperation  with  us,  and 
make  it  necessary  for  us  to  give  our  support  and  trade  to  another 
town  that  will  support  and  cooperate  with  us.  Farmers'  Protective 
Association. 

THE  STRIKERS  Largely  they  were  Mexicans,  but  with  them 
were  many  Negroes  and  poor  whites  from 
the  South,  migratory,  living  on  wages  reduced  heavily  by 
depression.  A  few  were  former  cotton  growers  "gone  broke." 
General  Glassford  in  Imperial  Valley  has  described  this 
type  of  (Mexican)  worker: 

The  standard  of  living  of  Mexican  field  workers,  at  the  present 
time,  is  based  upon  an  average  annual  income  of  less  than  $400. 
With  intermittent  periods  of  employment,  and  the  necessity  for 
automobile  transportation  to  seek  work  at  the  widely  scattered 
ranches,  very  few  Mexican  families  of  agricultural  workers  are 
able  to  maintain  a  decent  existence.  Although  it  is  boasted  that 
melon  pickers  are  able  to  earn  $5  or  more  a  day  (occasionally  as 
much  as  $12,)  the  number  of  days  when  such  earnings  are  possi- 
ble are  comparatively  few,  and  melon  pickers  represent  a  small 
percentage  of  the  field  workers  employed  throughout  the  year. 
On  one  ranch  where  melon  pickers  were  employed  during  a 


period  of  15  days,  I  found  that  their  average  daily  earnings 
amounted  to  less  than  $1.50  a  day.  It  may  be  true  that  alien 
Mexicans  receive  higher  wages  and  live  better  in  Imperial  Valley 
than  they  do  in  their  own  country,  but  this  cannot  constitute  an 
excuse  for  countenancing  poverty  and  squalor  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  kind  of  people  whose  lowly  standard  of  living 
evoked  from  growers  the  statements:  "Picking  cotton,  that's 
their  lot."  "They  come  from  nowhere,  they  go  nowhere. 
They  do  the  country  no  good.  It  don't  make  any  difference 
whether  you  pay  them  15  or  35  cents  an  hour.  Their  women 
wear  shoes  only  when  someone  will  see  them.  They  buy 
Buicks  and  don't  know  how  to  spend  their  money  intelli- 
gently. They're  stupid."  And  an  official  farmers'  represent- 
ative declared:  "I  do  not  object  to  the  laboring  man  having 
conveniences,  but  I  do  object  to  the  state  stepping  in  and 
demanding  that  the  employer,  who  has  no  responsibility 
for  the  laborer,  provide  them  with  conveniences  and  facili- 
ties which  they  do  not  want."  Eastern  readers  will  recognize 
the  parallel  story  of  the  European  immigrants  who  didn't 
want  bathtubs,  "preferring"  to  use  them  as  coal-bins.  But 
the  strikers'  own  view  of  their  standard  of  living  appears 
from  their  declaration  that  they  "would  as  soon  be  shot  as 
'  starve  to  death  working." 

With  the  strike  three-weeks  old  and  strike-breakers  still 
at  work,  they  invaded  the  Guiberson  ranch,  beat  the  pick- 
ers, and  cut  their  sacks  and  auto  casings.  Upon  another 
occasion  they  clubbed  growers  with  grape  stakes  in  a  general 
melee.  But  most  of  the  laborers  neither  understand  nor  pro- 
fess to  favor  communism,  and  do  not  even  pay  dues  to  the 
union  whose  leaders  they  follow  on  strike. 

THE  OFFICIALS  Their  position  is  difficult.  Many  try  to 
enforce  the  laws  equitably,  and  go  to  great 
lengths  to  curb  "hot-heads"  on  both  sides.  For  example, 
according  to  an  editorial  in  the  Merced  Sun-Star  entitled 
Blood  on  the  Lettuce,  Sheriff  White : 

steadfastly  refused  the  demands  of  extremists  who  wanted  him  to 
recruit  and  arm  great  bands  of  special  officers,  men  who,  however 
sincere,  would  have  to  be  those  completely  untrained  in  the  work 
of  law  enforcement.  Thus  he  refused  to  create  in  Merced  county 
exactly  such  a  situation  as  later  brought  "blood  on  the  cotton." 
.  .  .  The  violence  of  Pixley  did  more  to  advance  revolutionary 
thought  in  America  in  five  minutes  than  all  the  "agitators"  in  the 
state  could  accomplish,  unaided  by  such  terrorism,  in  five  years. 

But  even  this  sheriff  was  forced  by  the  farmers  in  late  July 
to  purchase  sub-machine  guns,  extra  pistols  and  tear-gas 
guns  to  arm  the  "minute-men"  for  the  emergency  which 
they  expected. 

Under  instructions  to  "keep  the  highways  open  and  take 
no  side"  the  State  Highway  Patrol  officers  in  the  same 
county  did  their  work: 

without  prejudice,  without  favor  as  to  race,  creed  or  economic 
position.  The  non-English-speaking  laborer  in  a  1920  Ford  laden 
with  work-worn  kids  had  the  same  consideration  as  did  the  driver 
of  a  V-12  car.  .  .  .  To  the  result  that  the  criticism — just  or  un- 
just— which  some  patrol  officers  have  brought  down  on  them 
during  the  recent  Imperial  Valley  disturbance,  and  in  other 
sections,  was  completely  absent  here. 

But  naturally  the  officers  are  under  heavier  pressure 
from  the  side  of  the  growers  than  from  the  side  of  the  labor- 
ers, most  of  whom  are  aliens,  or  migratories  without  vote 
in  the  community.  One  deputy  bluntly  acknowledged  the 
pressure,  saying:  (Continued  on  page  44) 
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NEW    FRESCOES 
IN    THE    SOUTHWEST 


One  of  the  outstanding  decorations  executed  under 
the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project  is  just  being  com- 
pleted. This  is  in  the  courtroom  of  the  Taos  County 
Court  House,  at  Taos,  New  Mexico.  There  are  twelve 
frescoes,  panels  differing  in  width  but  all  seven  feet 
in  height,  the  work  of  four  well-known  artists  of  the 
region:  Victor  Higgins,  Emil  Bisttram,  Bert  G.  Phil- 
lips and  Ward  Lockwood.  Above  the  judge's  bench 
is  the  panel,  Moses  the  Lawgiver.  The  other  panels 
deal  with  phases  of  the  law,  each  artist  having  been 
allowed  his  choice  of  subject  under  that  heading. 
The  paintings  seem  an  integral  part  of  the  architec- 
tural scheme  of  the  new  adobe  court  house,  built 
in  Spanish-Colonial  style.  Strong  in  composition, 
vivid  in  color,  they  are  like  the  Mexican  frescoes 
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WIT'S  end  is  not  only  a  condition,  it  is  a  place;  a 
nice  quiet  place  in  which  to  marshal  one's  re- 
serve forces  after  an  exhausting  and  losing  fight 
ending  in  financial  ruin.  A  place  safe  from  voracious  land- 
lords and  hungry  bill-collectors.  The  kind  of  a  place  that  I 
suspect  a  hundred  thousand  other  persons  have  been  search- 
ing for  ever  since  that  clap  of  revolutionary  thunder  in  the 
autumn  of  1929. 

Today,  five  years  later,  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
materialize  even  the  general  pattern  of  my  existence  pre- 
vious to  that  fatal  year.  In  1928,  I  was  still  an  adored,  gay, 
carefree  child.  In  May  1929  I  was  a  woman,  a  widow.  In 
November  of  that  same  year,  I  sat  down  on  the  landslide 
and  skidded  and  whirled  dizzily  downward,  until  in  1 932,  I 
landed  with  a  loud  crash  as  the  last  rock  whizzed  by  and 
the  earth,  under  me,  groaned  and  creaked  as  it  settled  itself 
for  another  Van  Winklian  slumber,  leaving  me  only  my 
hands  and  my  wits  with  which  to  fight  the  desolation  of 
insecurity. 

I  looked  about  and  found  myself  in  a  strange  valley, 
below  sea  level.  Death  Valley,  perhaps,  I  said  to  myself  as 
I  surveyed  the  barren  waste.  "But  there  might  be  a  pack 
train!"  I  scanned  the  horizon.  "No!  No  safe,  easy  way  out." 
A  bit  bewildered  I  stood  up,  brushed  the  dust  from  my 
bruised  knees  and  started  walking.  I  was  looking  for  a  guide 
post. 

Miles  were  traversed  and  adventures  exciting  and  many 
were  met  on  my  quest  for  food  and  habitation.  Sometimes 
the  Appetite  became  insulting,  sceptical  and  moody,  re- 
minding me  hotly  of  an  agreement  we  had  made  when  I 
was  quite  young.  He  to  be  constant  so  long  as  I  was  a  good 


provider.  I  would  argue  that  pros- 
perity was  just  around  the  corner.  It 
was  a  fact  not  to  be  doubted;  the 
politicians,  the  bankers  and  the 
clergy  said  so.  It  might  be  the  very 

next  corner.  The  Appetite  would  retort  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  corners  in  the  world.  That  it  was  barely 
possible  Old  Lady  Prosperity  had  snagged  her  skirts  in  an 
East  African  jungle  and  that  if  I  didn't  keep  up  my  end  of 
the  bargain  he  would  desert  me  and  leave  me  to  go  my 
foolish  way,  and  die. 

At  last,  one  day,  I  came  to  rest  in  the  city  of  my  child- 
hood. My  wanderings  were  over.  I  had  a  neat  little  job 
tucked  away  in  my  briefcase.  Tomorrow  I  was  to  go  to  work 
in  a  public  relief  office  as  a  case  aide,  for  which  service  I 
should  be  paid  the  princely  salary  of  $85  a  month,  a  sum 
that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  totally  inadequate  as 
a  personal  allowance. 

As  I  was  wafted  down  the  street  on  the  arm  of  fortune,  the 
horrible  thought  assailed  me  that  I  had  no  money  and 
nowhere  to  live  for  the  following  two  weeks,  until  I  should 
be  paid.  I  bethought  myself  of  a  students'  club  to  which  I 
had  once  belonged;  the  membership  of  which  I  had  allowed 
to  lapse,  years  ago.  According  to  the  rules  of  that  time,  I 
knew  myself  to  be  disqualified  for  membership  or  any  of  its 
privileges.  There  was  no  alternative.  I  presented  myself  and 
good  fortune  did  not  forsake  me  at  the  door.  There  stood  an 
old  friend  and  a  true  one.  I  was  admitted  with  the  ceremony 
due  to  the  prodigal  son.  Pleasant  acquaintances  were  re- 
newed and  life  was  pleasant. 

TWO  weeks  on  Pegasus'  back  and  I  was  confronting  an 
unsurmountable  wall  not  even  a  winged  horse  could 
hurdle.  Very  pleasant,  indeed.  Food?  Delicious.  Service? 
Excellent.  But  .  .  .  the  princely  salary!  How  often  I  have 
wished  it  made  of  rubber.  I  was  now  walking  twenty-six 
blocks  a  day  to  save  car-fare;  surreptitiously  washing  my 
own  clothes,  constantly  paralyzed  lest  I  be  discovered. 
Even  so,  it  was  just  another  budget  that  could  not  be 
balanced.  The  radio  crooner  advised  putting  out  the  light 
and  going  to  bed,  but  I  always  awakened  in  the  morning.  I 
was  beginning  to  hope  that  I  wouldn't.  There,  every  morn- 
ing, hanging  over  the  foot  of  my  comfortable  bed,  was  that 
terrible  grinning  reality. 

It  finally  built  up  such  a  bundle  of  images  that  I  decided 
not  to  go  to  bed  again  until  I  had  solved  my  dilemma.  I  went 
walking;  not  in  the  direction  of  stately  mansions,  but  I 
turned  my  face  westward  to  the  boundaried  blocks  com- 
prising the  district  in  which  I  was  to  seek  out  distress, 
alleviate  suffering  and  represent,  in  that  little  square,  the 
human  interest  of  the  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who 
were  earning  and  contributing  to  make  such  distribution 
possible.  One  edge  of  this  hollow  square  is  bounded  by  the 
dark  muddled  river.  There  it  curves  and  flows  as  muddled 
and  gray  as  the  human  life  that  clings,  like  barnacles,  to  its 
ragged  sides.  A  place  of  silent  factories  made  more  desolate 
by  their  missile-pierced  windows.  A  language  to  one  who  can 
read.  A  language  of  a  people  in  despair.  When  you  live 
down  near  the  earth,  you  hear  it  often  and  feel  its  vibrations, 
low  and  menacing. 

Back  from  the  river  stretched  the  dirty,  tired  streets;  tired 
of  looking  up  the  alleys  filled  with  rotting  garbage  and 
scurrying,  bold  rats.  The  home  of  the  foreign-born;  they 
lived  here  in  rear  shanties,  over  stores,  in  garages,  in  cellars, 
in  attics  and  as  I  walked  I  thought: 
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Earth  people,  drear  people,  sad  people 

Living  down  below. 

Scurrying,  hurrying  mad  people 

With  sword-edged  pebbles  in  their  shoes. 

id  just  then  I  espied  in  an  old  frame  house,  a  little  base- 
ment flat  with  deep  set  casement  windows.  In  front,  was  a 
tiny  garden  plot,  quaintly  fenced,  with  a  tree  of  heaven 
growing  squarely  in  the  middle,  and  a  border  of  gaily 
colored  zinnias,  set  like  soldiers,  guarding  the  squat  windows. 
I  hurried  to  investigate. 

Low  ceiled  and  intimate;  the  partitions  between  the  three 
main  rooms  were  made  of  packing  boxes.  Still  discernible 
under  the  paint  the  name  of  the  leading  department  store, 
and  beneath  that,  weird,  striding  fashion  figures.  The  place 
had  the  appearance  of  a  weather-beaten  freighter  in  a 
storm.  All  of  the  upright  timbers  were  at  a  perilous  slant 
giving  a  sense  of  activity  and  motion. 

The  place  belonged,  I  learned  quickly,  to  a  German 
laborer  in  a  nearby  tannery,  who  owned  and  lived  in  the 
adjacent  building.  He  had  a  wife,  a  domestic  in  a  prominent 
family,  and  a  little  son,  James.  There  was,  also,  a  roomer;  a 
sausage  maker  for  a  packing  company. 

But  I  must  wait  until  the  landlord  returned  from  his 
labor.  I  decided  to  take  no  chance  of  losing  the  place  as  I 
understood  that  it  rented  for  eight  dollars  a  month  and,  in 
spite  of  the  rather  bizarre  color  effect  of  blue  and  ochre, 
brush-stippled  with  green,  I  felt  that  a  nice,  gentle  spirit 
dwelt  here;  a  kind,  ancient  genie,  sympathetic  and  tolerant. 
I  walked  out  to  the  garden  gate  to  orient  myself,  and  came 
upon  an  old  peasant  woman  with  a  shawl  about  her  stooped 
shoulders;  she  was  crying  softly  to  herself.  In  answer  to  my 
inquiry  she  lifted  her  withered,  brown  face,  and  said,  point- 
ing to  the  flaming  row  of  zinnias:  "There  was  a  white 
flower  there.  I've  watched  it  grow  and  bud  and  I've  watered 
it  every  day,  waitin'  for  it  to  bloom,  so's  I  could  take  it  to  my 
man's  grave,  and  today  the 

kids  climbed  in  and  stoled  ".  .  .  an  incredulous  people 

it."   She  was  my  neighbor.  came  to  call,  making  no  apol- 

She  welcomed  me  and  told  °9'es    for    Ifieir   curiosity." 

me,  simply,  of  her  happy 
life  with  her  man.  He  was  a 
good  man.  He  had  worked 
in  a  nearby  mill  all  of  his 
life;  and  then,  one  day,  when 
he  was  old,  dropped  dead  at 
his  accustomed  place  at  the 
machine  he  had  tended  for 
so  many  years.  They  had 
lived  in  this  house  for  nearly 
forty  years.  Then,  they  lived  v!r 
on  the  second  floor,  but  now 
she  had  moved  to  the  third 

floor  because  the  noise  bothered  her.  Pointing  to  the  tree  of 
heaven  with  its  long,  delicately  cut  leaves  bending  over  the 
zinnias,  she  said  proudly,  "I  planted  that  there  tree,  close 
to  twenty  years  ago." 

The  landlord  returned  from  his  work.  He  removed  his 
cap  from  his  shaven  head  as  he  said  in  a  slow  hesitating 
voice,  "Oh,  yes,  Miss;  I  understand,  Miss,  but  you  don't 
mean  that  you  yourself  will  live  here?  But  there  is  no  bat 
room;  I  tink  you  haf  never  lived  where  you  haf  to  burn  a 
stove,  maybe?  You  know,  it  is  not  de  same  as  ..."  I  in- 
terrupted to  assure  him  that  I  was  delighted;  just  what  I 
wanted,  and  now  if  he  would  give  me  permission  to  paint 
it.  ...  I  had  said  the  wrong  thing.  He  was  astonished  and 


then  hurt.  Didn't  I  like  it?  His  wife  had  selected  those  colors 
because  they  were  "gay  and  bright  and  would  make  the  flat 
rent  quick."  He  had  spent  weeks  cleaning  and  painting  and 
it  had  cost  him  "plenty  money."  But,  "Do  as  you  like"  and  I 
went  my  way,  not  only  with  the  promise  of  a  roof,  but  a 
month's  concession  in  my  pocket. 

I  returned  to  the  club  to  thank  them  for  their  hospitality 
and  to  say  that  I  was  leaving.  Three  bags,  the  amount  of  my 
luggage,  I  packed  with  my  badly  worn  clothing,  ready  to 
leave  the  following  evening.  At  noon  the  next  day  I  left  the 
office  and  went  to  a  nearby  drayage  place.  I  found  a  second- 
hand studio  couch,  guaranteed  uninhabited,  for  which  I 
paid  four  dollars,  and  a  chair  for  twenty-five  cents.  Yes,  they 
would  deliver  free  of  charge.  And  so  began  the  furnishing  of 
the  place  that  has  become  known  in  the  neighborhood  as 
Wit's  End  and,  in  my  heart,  as  the  beginning  of  contentment. 

THIRTY  dollars  was  the  budget  for  furnishings;  these  were 
collected  day  by  day  on  walking  expeditions  to  and  from 
work.  Drayage,  second-hand  places  and  storage  houses  were 
my  markets.  As  the  pitiful  looking  pieces  were  delivered,  one 
by  one,  I  was  aware  of  a  growing  look  of  distrust  and  dis- 
appointment on  the  face  of  my  landlord.  He  came  in  once, 
after  a  delivery  had  just  been  made,  and  sadly  shook  his 
head,  "Where  was  my  bed?"  I  pointed  to  the  couch  which  I 
had  found  most  comfortable.  He  did  not  understand.  "I 
know,  but  where  is  your  bed?  What  you  sleep  in?"  Alas, 
there  was  not,  and  never  to  be,  a  highly  varnished  golden 
oak  bedstead  and  I  am  still  held  in  broad  sympathy  by  my 
landlord. 

As  the  renovation  of  the  interior  progressed  there  was  new 
impetus  given  to  back  door  chatter.  It  was  learned,that  the 

walls  were  "all  painted 
some  color  what  ain't 
white;  ain't  even  a  real 
color.  Real  light  too  and 
will  be  gettin'  dirty 
awful  fast.  And  you 
ain't  never  heared  any- 
thing like  it;  why  she's 
a-paintin'  the  doors  and 
winders  and  everything 
all  the  same  and  I  hear 
she's  a-goin'  to  paint  the 
floors  black.  It's  crazy, 
that's  what  it  is,  crazy." 
At  last,  the  carpenter, 
feeling  more  sure  than 
anyone  else  that  I  was 
crazy,  picked  up  his 
tools  and  went  his  way 
leaving  me  a  cabinet 

serving-table,  under  which  hinged  top  rested  the  lowly 
kitchen-sink  with  all  of  its  leaden  pipes  and  rusty  fixtures 
hidden  quite  from  view;  and  a  pantry  transformed  into  a 
kitchen  with  appointments.  In  the  little  square  window, 
which  was  now  in  the  dining-room,  shelves  were  fitted  and 
homeless  porcelain  cats,  small  pots  of  ivy  and  other  colorful 
whatnots,  collected  from  here  and  there  for  a  nickel  apiece 
were  arranged  in  pleasing  pattern,  silhouetted  against  the 
screen  and  the  sweet  clover  that  grew  tall  and  fragrant,  just 
outside.  The  walnut  tables,  with  their  delicately  turned  legs 
and  rounded  drop  leaves,  were  sanded,  waxed,  rubbed,  and 
sanded,  waxed,  rubbed  again  until  they  had  a  patina  that 
rivalled  that  of  the  newest  French-Antiques-for-Americans. 
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Yards  and  yards  of  inexpensive  materials,  striped  and 
flowered  and  plain,  transformed  well-worn  chairs,  hassocks 
and  doorways  into  bright,  inviting  spots  of  yellow,  brown, 
rust  and  blue,  colors  that  were  repeated  again  in  the  scat- 
tered rag  rugs  laid  upon  the  black,  waxed  surface  of  the 
floors.  It  was  not  long  before  the  sharp  blue  casement  cur- 
tains of  cotton  suiting,  resplendent  with  white  ball  fringe 
were  hanging  in  neat  folds  over  tightly  stretched  glass 
curtains  of  white  voile,  and  an  incredulous  people  came  to 
call  making  no  apologies  for  their  curiosity. 

THE  landlady,  on  her  inspection  tour,  appraisingly  asked, 
"Why  Misses,  how  you  know  to  make  de  curtains  like  dis 
here?  Why  dese  are  like  the  schwell  peebles  haf  in  der 
houses."  Then  looking  at  me  inquisitively,  she  ventured, 
"You  haf  seen  dem  hanking  in  der  vindows  ven  you  walk  py 
on  de  stre-its,  maybe?" 

The  place  was  beginning  to  take  on  color,  locale. 

One  day,  soon  after  the  grand  opening,  I  had  just  come  in 
from  gluing  the  wooden  letters  W-I-T-'S  E-N-D  to  the  right  of 
my  porthole  door,  when  I  heard  a  knock.  I  answered  it, 
prepared,  I  thought,  for  anything;  but  not  so.  There  before 
me  stood,  expectantly,  a  slight  person  of  unmistakable 
cosmopolitan  bearing;  withal  looking  a  bit  like  a  worried 
madonna.  Her  dark  hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  was  drawn 
tightly  down,  framing  her  lovely  oval  face  as  in  a  mirror. 
Her  blue  eyes  were  dancing,  as  she  looked  into  mine.  Before 
I  had  caught  my  breath,  she  said  with  an  impish  laugh,  "I 
hope  you'll  pardon  the  intrusion,  but  it  is  just  too  good. 
The  name,  Wit's  End.  You  know,  I  live  on  the  floor  above 
and  I  walked  by  just  now  and  read  your  sign."  And  she 
laughed  again.  "Why  I've  been  at  my  wit's  end  so  long,  but 
I  never  thought  of  living  there  too;  how  perfectly  fitting!  It 
makes  me  feel  quite  silly  and  gay."  And  then  as  though  it 
were  quite  inconsequential,  she  added,  "I  am  Eleanor 
Wilhelm;  I  live  here  with  my  husband  Karl  and  our  three 
little  boys." 

I  invited  her  in  and  brewed  a  cup  of  tea  of  no  particular 
brand.  She  chatted  merrily  on:  "Oh,  yes,  we  climbed  the 
fabulous  bean  stalk  with  the  crowd,  in  '29,  and  then  the  big 
giant,  Depression,  came  along  and  snapped  us  right  off. 
Now  we  are  here  and  spend  our  time  counting  the  lumps  of 
coal  and  the  morsels  of  food,  wondering  if  we  can  live  until 
the  county  brings  us  the  next  month's  supply.  It's  quite  a 
game;  something  like  chess,  you  know.  The  kings,  the  queens 
and  the  castles  all  gone  and  we're  the  riderless  horses  with 
the  long  necks."  I  poured  another  cup  of  tea  and  put 
another  log  on  the  fire.  "So  much  has  happened,"  she  con- 
tinued, "that  I've  almost  forgotten  that  I  ever  played  to  a 
full  house  on  Broadway."  .  .  .  Her  words  were  like  fine 
electric  shocks;  what  a  story  for  the  morning  newspaper  .  .  . 
"A  Broadway  Favorite  Marooned  In  the  Back  Wash  on  the 
River  Front!"  .  .  .  Her  voice  of  arresting  beauty  flowed  on, 
"Or  that  my  husband  ever  knew  anything  except  how  to 
wash  the  baby's  diapers.  It's  stimulating,  isn't  it,  to  think 
that  it  took  years  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leland- 
Stanford  and  a  half  dozen  more  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in 
Siberia,  to  fit  him  for  that!"  We  chortled  together.  A 
pungent  whiff  of  something  burning  assailed  us.  She  dropped 
her  cup,  "Oh,  dear!  The  baby's  milk;  smell  it!  And  it  is  all  I 
have  until  tomorrow."  She  flew  out  of  the  door,  calling 
back,  "Goodbye.  .  .  .  Goodbye,  I  just  can't  believe  it. 
Three  floors  in  an  old  gray  house  in  the  slums  and  Wit's 
End  for  all  of  us." 

I  closed  the  door  behind  her  thoughtfully  and  sat  down 


and  looked  about  me.  "Wit's  End  for  all  of  us!"  I  picked  up 
my  empty  tea  cup  and  turned  it  aimlessly  in  my  hand  as  my 
thought  went  stalking  the  shadows  of  the  past.  Half  ma- 
terializing before  my  senses,  a  gay  panorama  of  faces,  forms, 
faint  fragrances  and  dim  half-heard  sounds;  a  silent  host 
passing  in  review.  The  high-walled  garden  that  I  knew  as  a 
child  and  the  wooden  bench  under  the  tall  over-hanging 
rose  bushes  that  grew  in  a  semicircle.  There  was  Katharine, 
my  beloved  childhood  friend;  Katharine  who  was  prexy's 
daughter  and  lived  next  door.  It  was  she  who  shared  the 
enchanted  garden  that  grew  between  our  two  big  houses 
that  sought  seclusion  behind  the  same  high  wall.  And,  just 
as  we  shared  the  garden,  so  did  we  share  each  other's  every 
thought.  Then  like  Alice  in  Wonderland,  the  picture  grew 
and  grew.  .  .  .  Now  we  were  growing  up  and  going  to 
school,  now  vacationing,  going  to  house  parties  and  breaking 
into  our  first  theatrical  adventures.  Travel  .  .  .  now  explor- 
ing on  horseback  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  .  .  .  now 
skiing  in  the  Pyrenees.  At  home  again,  married,  but  still 
near  to  each  other  in  correspondence  and  the  frequent  in- 
terchange of  visits  between  the  Army  post  and  the  city. 

The  room  was  growing  cold  for  like  Alice  I  had  eaten 
from  the  wrong  side  of  the  mushroom  and  had  come  ab- 
ruptly to  the  end  of  the  brightly  illuminated  chapter  of  my 
life,  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  that  took  my  husband  from 
me.  This  irreparable  loss  was  followed  in  quick  succession  by 
the  tragic  death  of  Katharine.  I  looked  into  my  cup  which 
was  still  resting  on  the  palm  of  my  hand.  The  tea  leaves  had 
turned  to  ashes.  I  felt  the  surge  of  the  old  sickness  from  which 
I  am  recuperating,  the  transitional  sickness,  a  sickness 
degrees  worse  than  home-sickness,  or  sea-sickness,  or  any  of 
those  simple,  polite  maladies.  Transitional  sickness  comes 
from  having  one's  well-planted  roots  disturbed,  dug  up, 
broken  off  and  hauled  away  somewhere  by  an  amateur 
gardener,  to  be  set  down  in  the  broiling  sun  and  transplanted 
at  high  noon  in  barren  ground,  without  even  the  rite  of 
puddling.  The  most  painful  part  of  this  disease  comes  in  the 
still,  dark  period  when  the  roots  are  all  alone,  with  every  cell 
in  their  long  attenuated  fingers  crying  aloud  for  their  ac- 
customed place  in  the  soil.  Paradoxically,  this  is,  also,  the 
period  of  greatest  growth.  Every  molecule  is  bursting  with 
confined  energy  seeking  release  from  prison;  answering  the 
eternal  urge  for  self-preservation.  After  the  growing  pains, 
however,  comes  new  growth,  new  flowers  and  new  fruit. 
And  ...  if  you're  one  of  "God's  Chillun,"  you  grow  wings. 

WINTER  came  down  the  companionway,  and  want 
marched  up  and  down  the  streets,  hissing  and  snarling. 
For  eight  long  hours  every  day,  I  stalked  it  into  the  homes  of 
the  unemployed.  Life  for  me  was  beginning  all  over.  Here 
was  a  world  at  first  new  and  a  bit  terrifying,  but  it  did  not 
long  remain  an  abstract  thing.  Mrs.  Koskowski,  who  lived 
just  around  the  corner  and  back  of  the  butcher  shop  with 
her  new  twins,  seven  other  children  and  a  threatening 
husband  just  released  from  a  state  institution  for  the  insane, 
presented  problems  that  must  be  intelligently  met.  Food, 
clothing  and  shelter  were  the  least  of  the  needs  of  this  large 
family.  Francis,  now  seven  years  of  age,  had  never  talked 
and  was  having  more  and  more  frequent  epileptic  seizures; 
while  Stephanie,  the  next  oldest  child,  was  in  the  Children's 
Hospital  encased  in  a  large  plaster  cast,  being  treated  for  a 
tuberculous  spine.  And  yet,  brave  Mrs.  Koskowski  lived  on, 
finding  time  to  bargain  with  the  butcher  for  all  the  goose  and 
duck  feathers  which  accumulated  day  by  day  in  his  poultry 
room.  These  with  the  help  of  her  girl-children  were  made  up 
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into  pillows  and  thin  feather  mattresses.  Some  of  the  finest 
were  of  down  and  these  were  kept  to  be  the  dowry  of  her 
eldest  daughter. 

Up  the  street  on  the  other  side  was  Mrs.  Horowitz,  who 
had  been  deserted  by  her  husband  when  her  two  sons  were 
young.  Alexander  was  now  going  to  a  technical  highschool, 
seriously  interested  in  becoming  an  electrical  engineer. 
While  her  elder  son,  John,  asked  nothing  more  of  life  than 
to  be  allowed  to  paint  and  model.  He  was  a  handsome, 

nsitive  boy,  striving  to  make  an  adjustment  in  a  society 
which  he  felt  to  be  definitely  antagonistic  because  of  his 
peasant  origin. 
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the  old  colonel  and  his  wife  sat  day  after  day  by  the 
indow  thinking  over  the  past  days  of  their  glory,  when  he 
as  the  greatest  comedian  and  she  the  gayest  soubrette  on 
the  "big  time."  The  Colonel,  tall,  straight  and  thin,  recalled 
with  pride  that  his  father  as  a  young  attorney  in  Spring- 
field, Ohio,  had  shared  offices  with  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  new  world  all  mixed  up  with  poverty  and  pathos  and 
local  politicians  against  which  when  night  came  I  closed  the 
porthole  door  and  prayed  reality  to  cease.  Behind  the  magic 
door  waited  Halfwit,  my  little  mongrel  pup,  a  frivolous  puff 
of  hair  to  wag  and  bark  her  welcome.  Percy,  the  tiger  cat,  to 
open  his  round,  green  eyes  and  close  them  in  a  cavernous 
yawn;  then,  in  a  long  undulating  stretch  which  began  with 
his  frigidly  set  whiskers  and  swept  the  length  of  his  body  to 
the  end  of  his  quivering  tail,  to  arch  his  back  and  purr  me  a 
ud  greeting.  Sometimes,  Percy  isn't  here  at  all.  Percy  is 
that  kind  of  a  cat,  a  Mehitable  cat.  But  never  does  he  fail  to 
come  home.  However,  he  has  no  regard  for  my 
sleep.  Two  o'clock;  three  o'clock;  four  o'clock; 
Percy  returns  tired,  hungry  and  satisfied.  Then 
it  is  that  he  demands  food.  There  is  no  resisting 
this  monster.  He  has  access  to  Wit's  End 
through  The  Hole  in  the  Wall,  with  a  mighty 
plump  the  weight  of  his  great  body  lands  on  the 
floor.  He  begins  in  a  loud  voice  to  remonstrate.  . 
There  is  only  one  way  to  silence  him;  fish  .  .  . 
fish  ...  fish! 

The  Hole  in  the  Wall,  the  Wit's  End  puppet 
theater,  is  the  outcome  of  that  first  meeting 
with  charming  Eleanor  Wilhelm  and  the  sub- 
sequent meeting  with  her  no  less  charming, 
fair-haired  husband,  Karl. 

The  thought  crystalized  into  immediate  ac- 
tion, one  October  day  when  the  wind  was 
playing  tag  with  the  scarlet  leaves  that  flut- 
tered and  danced  about  my  feet.  I  had  just 
seen  Robert  Austin's  beautiful  engraving 
which  he  calls  The  Puppet  Master.  There  was 
something  in  those  wind-blown  puppets  dan- 
gling on  their  strings  on  that  high  hill  behind 
the  dreaming  old  master;  something  about  his 
tools,  lieing  motionless  by  his  outstretched 
hand,  that  was  imperative;  a  command.  I  had  to  create 
puppets.  Not  tomorrow  but  now.  On  my  way  home  I  passed 
a  wrecking  company  with  a  pile  of  old  boards  for  sale.  I 
didn't  think,  I  just  stopped,  my  enthusiasm  mounting 
higher  and  higher.  I  paid  for  the  boards,  gave  my  address, 
and  amid  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  workman  in  charge, 
when  I  told  him  to  bring  the  boards,  in  a  rush,  to  Wit's 
End,  I  took  my  departure.  Then  I  stopped  and  visited  the 
nearest  Woolworth's,  to  buy  a  few  lengths  of  electric  cord 


and  a  string  of  Christmas  tree  lights  to  be  used  for  "foots." 
Perhaps,  it  was  the  ringing  mirth  of  the  wrecking  workman, 
perhaps,  the  autumn  song  the  wind  was  singing,  perhaps, 
just  my  galloping  imagination,  at  any  rate  I  had  the  foot- 
lights and  I  had  the  boards  and  I  knew  my  theater  was  a 
reality.  Still  singing  within,  I  picked  up  a  package  of  nails 
from  the  corner  hardware,  borrowed  a  hammer  and  saw 
and  rushed  to  Wit's  End.  I  saw  my  long-suffering  landlord 
and  enlisted  his  sympathy  and  aid  in  the  building  project. 
The  blue  door  closed  behind  me  and  I  stood  in  confusion 
of  hammer,  nails  and  saw,  feeling  very  much  like  a  porcu- 
pine divesting  itself  of  quills.  Our  signal  for  the  immediate 
appearance  of  any  one  of  us,  was  to  beat  a  tattoo  on  the 
water  pipe  which  served  as  a  kind  of  loud  speaker  from 
Wit's  End  to  the  Wilhelm  flat.  This  I  did  and  very  soon  we 
were  not  only  discussing  the  idea,  but  we  began  to  work. 

The  corner-stone  of  The  Hole  in  the  Wall  was  laid  and 
christened  amid  tears  of  laughter  for  it  was  just  at  the 
moment  of  crashing  through  the  far  wall  of  Wit's  End  that 
we  came,  heads  first,  into  the  landlord's  wine  cellar.  Need  I 
say  that  the  work  was  finished  in  a  highly  spirited  manner? 
We  viewed  the  fruit  of  our  labor;  it  was  good.  We  had  a 
revolving  stage  built  on  a  cast-off  cart  wheel,  laid  out  over 
the  wine  casks.  A  stage,  large  enough  for  a  whole  family  of 
puppets,  and  a  puppeteer's  platform  to  accommodate  five 
six-foot  puppeteers.  The  Christmas  tree  lights,  now  snugly 
set  within  their  bright  tin  can  reflectors,  beamed  up  to  meet 
the  glow  from  the  flood  light  over  head. 

The  jolliest  task  of  all  was  left  for  last;  we  went  about  it 
immediately  to  set  the  stage  and  to  create  the  gangling 
artists  who  were  to  make  the  rafters  ring.  A  scrap  of  left 
over  burlap,  painted  to  represent  a  whole  street  of  houses  on 
a  Christmas  Eve,  with  snow  falling  past  softly  lighted  win- 
dows, made  the  back  drop.  The  flies  were  fashioned  from 
apple  green  taffeta,  a  gay  but  frayed  remnant  of  my  petti- 
coated  past.  The  proscenium  arch  was  made  from  a  piece  of 

pasteboard,  the  lower  edge 
of  which  was  cut  in  flowing 
curves.  Over  this,  was 
stretched  and  glued,  bril- 
liant red  sateen.  We  were 
now  ready  for  the  hanging 
of  the  curtains.  These  were 
of  the  same  red  material, 
made  very  full  and  long. 
The  last  touch  was  the 
deep  white  fringe,  tacked 
hurriedly  on  the  bare 
edges,  that  rippled  ele- 
gantly as  the  hidden  cords 
were  pulled  that  caught 
the  curtains  mid-third  and 
swished  them  back,  dra- 
matically, to  settle  down 
into  neat  and  patterned 
folds  as  the  lights  came  up. 

While  Eleanor  was  writing  our  first  play,  Karl  and  I  mod- 
elled in  clay  and  carved  from  wood,  the  actors,  and  then 
strung  them,  like  so  many  bright,  red  peppers  on  a  string. 
We  strung  them  loosely  on  wire  with  clothes  pin  connec- 
tions to  make  them  agile  and  endow  them  with  grace. 

Evening  after  evening,  the  Wilhelm's  three  fat  children 
sat  on  the  black,  shiny  floor  in  the  midst  of  bright,  fluttering 
scraps,  and  clutched  at  them  as  they  fell  from  our  clicking 
shears.  They  laughed  and  thought  (Continued  on  page  43) 


".  .  .  the  all-wise,  ancient 
genie  .  .  .  whose  gift  is 
contentment  and  peace." 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL    OF    THE    SETTLEMENTS 

BY  PAUL  KELLOGG 


IT  was  on  Christmas  eve,  1884,  that  young  Oxford  and 
Cambridge   men   took  up   their  residence  at  Toynbee 
Hall  in  the  White  Chapel  district  of  London.  They  came 
at  the  call  of  Samuel  A.  Barnett,  vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  in  behalf 
of  the  masses  of  the  East  End  who  in  his  phrase  were  living 
"without  knowledge,   without  hope   and   almost   without 
health." 

Then  and  since,  neighborhood  work  has  been  invested 
with  an  unspoiled  confidence  in  what  by  a  process  of  give 
and  take  might  come  up  from  the  people  of  a  locality  them- 
selves. This  explains  how  settlements  have  counted  steadily 
in  England  in  dislodging  mind-sets  at  both  ends  of  an  old  or- 
der; and  how  in  the  United  States,  where  they  spread  even 
more  rapidly,  they  have  contributed  a  fresh  spirit  of  pioneer- 
ing to  decades  which  have  seen  the  frontier  shift  to  urban 
centers.  Through  the  vivid  leadership  of  Jane  Addams,  the 
more  democratic  phases  of  the  movement  soon  became  in- 
carnated in  the  public  imagination  in  Hull-House,  opened 
in  1889  on  Halsted  Street  in  Chicago. 

The  propensity  of  neighborhood  workers  to  be  forerun- 
ners, encouraging  the  public  to  take  over  what  they  have 
proved  workable,  has  given  currency  to  the  notion  that  the 
settlements  have  been  putting  themselves  out  of  business. 
Yet  their  usefulness  can  scarcely  be  ended  by  having  the 
things  they  have  discovered  adopted  by  the  community; 
for  their  primary  function  is  to  discover,  and  that  would  still 
be  theirs.  They  are  grounded  in  their  neighborhoods  and 
change  with  them,  draw  in  their  neighbors  and  promote  self- 
organization  along  natural  lines,  and  this  may  be  the  secret 
of  their  persistence  in  the  midst  of  change.  In  the  clashes 
ahead  for  economic  control,  the  settlements  will  have  a 
part  to  play,  as  in  the  nineties,  as  centers  of  contact,  under- 
standing and  impulse. 

Meanwhile  the  economic  shifts  which  mass  production 
and  mass  distribution  are  ushering  in  are  only  in  their  in- 
ception. Our  invention  has  gone  only  a  short  way  in  devis- 
ing ampler  schemes  for  living  for  all  when  in  freed  time  and 
income  we  are  dealing  with  a  surplus  and  how  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  Experimentation  is  not  well  done  in  the  mass. 
The  neighborhood  house  is  close  in,  where  conviction 
springs  warm  from  personal  contact  and  puts  fresh  edge  on 
the  problems  of  an  industrial  civilization  in  the  process  of 
finding  itself. 

From  the  start  Canon  Barnett  had  insisted  that  the  human 
gains  from  such  contacts  must  be  reciprocal.  An  Oxford 
graduate,  as  a  young  curate  he  had  refused  a  living  near  his 
university,  and  in  1872  accepted  the  vicarage  of  St.  Jude's 
when  the  Bishop  of  London  singled  it  out  as  the  wretchedest 
parish  in  the  diocese.  Out  of  his  experiences  during  the  suc- 
ceeding twelve  years  in  White  Chapel  came  his  conception 
of  a  new  overture  between  gown  and  town  that 
would  be  closer  to  the  ground  than  the  rising 
University-Extension  movement  in  which  he  was 
active.  In  the  severe  economic  depression  of  the 
'60's  Edward  Denison  had  afforded  an  example 
of  what  a  resident  layman  might  do,  taking  up 
lodgings  in  Stepney  and,  with  encouragement 
from  Ruskin  and  the  historian  Green,  dreaming 
of  a  colony  of  young  men  who  would  throw  in 
their  lot  with  an  underprivileged  neighborhood. 


Barnett  brought  such  a  dream  to  earth  first  in  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Jude's,  then  in  quarters  in  a  disused  public-house 
nearby,  and  then  in  the  quadrangle  of  Toynbee  Hall,  named 
by  the  young  university  men  whom  he  had  drawn  into  his 
orbit  after  one  of  their  number  whose  promise  had  been  cut 
short  by  death.  In  the  words  of  Robert  A.  Woods  of  South 
End  House,  Boston,  historian  of  the  settlement  movement, 
he  proposed  to  bring  "some  of  the  nation's  chief  sources 
of  power"  into  the  vacuum  left  when  the  older  forms  of 
community  life  were  dislocated  by  the  rise  of  industrialism. 
Such  forerunners  in  putting  neighborliness  to  work  in 
organized  ways  thus  snared  in  the  century-long  recoil 
against  evils  ushered  in  by  the  Industrial  Revolution.  In 
the  midst  of  the  ferment,  however,  they  had  what  the  poets, 
novelists  and  essayists,  the  political  and  religious  insurgents 
of  those  decades  so  often  lacked,  a  practicable  approach  to 
the  going  life  of  the  times.  Toynbee  residents  were  early 
drawn  into  the  great  dockers'  strike  "which  brought  the 
conditions  of  the  ill-paid  and  submerged  so  vividly  before 
the  English  nation  in  a  sharp  crisis  of  unemployment";  and 
into  the  scheme  of  social  research  that  issued  in  Charles 
Booth's  epoch-making  study  of  Life  and  Labour  of  the 
People  of  London.  Their  clubs,  classes  and  schemes  of 
group  work  were  so  many  coigns  of  vantage  from  which 
gains  emerged  in  workers'  education  and  housing,  in  local 
government  and  factory  acts;  which  started  playgrounds 
and  country  holidays,  and  brought  oratorios,  mosaics,  li- 
braries to  the  East  End.  Through  it  all  they  broke  with  the 
stereotypes  of  superimposed  institutions  and  elected  to  be- 
come part  of  the  community  itself  and  share  in  its  struggles. 
Of  the  young  Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  intrepid  in  the 
spreading  of  opinion,  Miss  Addams  has  written: 

He  was  never  content  with  institutions  nor  with  the  established 
philanthropic  routine,  but  was  always  ready  to  lead  a  revolution 
if  need  be  against  his  own  success. 

TRANSPLANTED  to  America,  neighborhood  work  be- 
came more  flexible  and  broadened  out  from  its  academic 
matrix.  Emphasis  shifted  from  class  rapproachement  to  race 
relations  and  mutual  adventures  in  community  growth. 
And  with  immigration  at  flood,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men,  women  and  children,  no  less  than  the  native-born, 
found  their  way  through  the  doors  of  American  settlements 
— English,  Welsh,  Scotch  and  Irish,  Scandinavian  and 
German  of  the  older  migration;  Italians  of  the  new;  old 
French  in  New  Orleans  and  French  Canadians  in  the  New 
England  textile  towns,  Slavs  and  Jews  of  infinite  variety  of 
origins,  and  ultimately  Mexicans  in  the  Southwest  and  up 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  Negroes  in  their  influx  to  the 
northern  cities. 


Today,  roughly  six  hundred  settlements  on  Four  continents 
have  their  prototype  in  the  original  household  of  Toynbee 
Hall  opened  in  1884.  We  are  dealing  therefore  with  a  de- 
velopment compassing  fifty  years.  The  neighborhood  house, 
with  a  resident  group  at  the  core  of  its  work,  is  one  of  the 
few  general  social  institutions  originated  in  modern  times 
30 
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Starting  with  an  old  residence  or  rooms  in  some  tenement, 
some  settlements  have  grown  into  many-storied  institutions, 
others  into  constellations  of  neighboring  houses  or  into  gra- 
cious quadrangles  coveringanentire  block.  Clubrooms,  clinics, 
gymnasia,  studios,  halls  and  theaters  find  place  in  the  setup, 
with  country  camps  out  from  the  rim  of  the  city.  From  the 
first  the  trend  in  the  United  States  has  been  to  enter  upon  the 
field  without  a  preconceived  program,  to  see  the  work  of  a 
house  grow  out  of  situations  which  call  now  for  one  type  of 
service,  now  for  another;  and  to  keep  it  plastic.  This  and 
the  decentralized  leadership  of  the  movement  throw  light 
not  only  on  the  variety  of  forms  neighborhood  work  has 
taken  but  on  those  disparities  between  houses  in  standards 
and  motives  which  have  brought  criticism  on  the  movement 
as  a  whole.  Their  search  for  realistic  promptings  in  the  life 
about  them  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  save 
settlements — -though  by  no  means  universally — from  the 
pitfalls  of  patronage,  sentimentality 
and  institutionalism,  and  from  par- 
taking of  what  Miss  Addams  has 
called  "the  inevitable  flatness  of  the 
commonplace." 

The  club  is  the  "sole  activity  which 
is  common  to  all  settlements,"  but  the 
settlement  club  is  not  cut  to  a  super- 
imposed pattern;  it  is  something  vol- 
untary, springing  from  the  wants  and 
allegiances  young  and  old  feel.  Settle- 
ments emphasize  the  group  as  cen- 
tral to  their  scheme — beginning  with 
their  households  and  engaging  all 
the  surrounding  groups  that  enter 
into  the  social  composition.  This  in 
turn  may  be  regarded  as  a  manifes- 
tation of  something  more  basic.  They 
are  concerned  with  life  as  a  whole. 
They  seek  to  bring  generations,  races 
and  interests  together.  They  draw  in 
neighbors  from  below  the  poverty  line, 
neighbors  in  the  great  wage-earning 
belt,  neighbors  in  business  and  the 
professions.  They  enter  into  the  whole 
round  of  life  and  labor,  and  see  where 
the  pattern  is  strong  and  where  it 
breaks  down  under  observation  that 
goes  on  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

So  it  is  that  they  continued  general 

practitioners  in  the  post- War  epoch  when  most  social  work 
became  specialized.  More  than  anything  else,  they  give  them- 
selves over  to  the  all  but  lost  art  of  synthesis.  In  simple  every- 
day ways  they  carry  on  a  local  exchange  through  which 
the  varied  resources  of  the  community  can  be  tapped  in  any 
case  of  need.  In  creative  ways,  they  keep  their  energies 
fluid,  so  as  to  be  able  to  set  going  means  to  meet  common 
needs  which  are  not  yet  recognized  or  provided  for. 

Thus  in  the  field  of  health  the  American  settlements  have 
been  at  the  forefront  in  demonstrating  health  education, 
medical  examinations,  convalescent  homes,  child  health 
centers  and  such  current  innovations  as  habit  clinics  for 
small  children,  and  heart  and  underweight  clinics.  Outstand- 
ingly, the  visiting-nurse  service  of  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment has  stimulated  similar  services  the  world  over.  In 
originating  the  term  "public-health  nursing,"  it  was  as  a 
settlement  worker  that  Miss  Wald  saw  the  possibilities  of  the 
nurse  as  a  servant  of  the  community. 


In  education,  the  settlements  have  demonstrated  many  of 
the  developments  which  have  enriched  the  services  of  the 
public  schools,  such  as  school  nursing,  visiting  teaching,  vo- 
cational bureaus  and  junior  employment  services,  study 
rooms,  ungraded  classes.  They  led  the  way  for  municipal 
playgrounds  and  community  centers  and  pioneered  in  immi- 
grant education.  That  pioneering  gave  the  clue  to  the 
comprehensive  scheme  of  public  adult  education  which  one 
American  state,  California,  had  laid  down  as  an  example 
to  the  rest. 

Similarly,  settlements  have  been  ground-breakers  in 
bringing  the  arts  to  the  people  and  in  eliciting  cultural 
expression  among  their  neighbors.  Albert  J.  Kennedy,  for 
many  years  secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, now  headworker  of  University  Settlement,  New  York, 
has  given  distinguished  leadership  in  this  development. 
Beginning  with  Hull-House,  there  are  today  twenty  settle- 
ment music  schools,  apart 
from  some  fifty  music  de- 
partments. Settlement  art 
schools,  children's  art  mu- 
seums, departments  of  pot- 
tery, modeling,  drawing 
and  dramatics  give  play 
to  the  creative  instinct. 
The  little  theater  move- 
ment in  the  United  States 
may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  the  Hull-House  Play- 
ers. The  Neighborhood 
Playhouse  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  (under 
the  Misses  Lewisohn),  aside 
from  its  distinguished  of- 
ferings of  such  plays  as  The 
Dybbuk,  has  contributed  a 
new  art  form  in  its  combi- 
nation of  orchestra,  dance 
and  pantomime.  Today 
original  work  in  playwrit- 
ing  is  coming  from  the  dra- 
matic divisions  with  the 
stir  of  the  common  life 
fallen  on  new  times. 

The  nearness  of  the 
neighborhood  workers  to 
their  people,  which  makes 

them  aware  of  beauty  behind  drab  fronts,  makes  them 
equally  alive  to  neglect  and  wrong  there.  The  early  English 
settlement  residents  were  mightily  concerned  over  drains; 
the  American  over  garbage,  and  ever  since  their  kind  has 
brought  robust  insurgency  into  municipal  housekeeping, 
standing  out  against  bad  water,  bad  milk,  bad  housing,  bad 
schools  and  all  the  unkempt  evils  and  inadequacies  of  our 
unplanned  cities.  In  the  thirties,  they  are  throwing  their 
force  behind  city  and  regional  planning,  and  large-scale 
adventures  in  public  housing.  In  the  same  way  they  have 
struck  out  against  sweat  shops,  unsanitary  workrooms,  child 
labor,  against  overwork  of  women  and  minors,  against  low 
wages,  the  denial  of  the  right  to  organize  and  other  stark 
injustices  of  a  half-baked  industrialism.  First  at  Hull- 
House  and  then  at  Henry  Street,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley, 
longtime  secretary  of  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
linked  such  protests  with  legislative  proposals  which  broke 
with  tradition  and  have  taken  root.  The  idea  of  the  United 
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States  Children's  Bureau — a  human  departure  in  govern- 
ment— was  Miss  Wald's,  and  its  two  first  chiefs — Julia  C. 
Lathrop  and  Grace  Abbott — have  come  from  Hull-House. 
With  their  insight  into  human  behavior  and  their  friend- 
ship with  men  and  women  of  all  races,  it  was  natural  that 
they  brought  tempered  experience  into  the  War  years.  As 
result  of  a  meeting  at  Henry  Street  in  the  early  fall  of  1914, 
Miss  Wald  took  the  chairmanship  of  the  American  Union 
Against  Militarism,  which  was  instrumental  in  preventing 
hostilities  with  Mexico,  and  out  of  which  sprang  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion. As  president  of  the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  Miss  Addams  toured  the  countries  of 
Europe  in  1915  and  voiced  the  recoil  among  common  folk 
against  war  as  a  wrong.  In  1931  she  was  recipient  of  the 
Nobel  award  for  her  unremitting  work  for  peace. 

THE  neighborhood  is  a  test-tube  where  the  consequences 
growing  out  of  changes  in  our  social  life  may  be  observed 
as  a  basis  for  constructive  action.  Beginning  with  Hull- 
House  Maps  and  Papers  and  South  End  House  Studies, 
the  American  settlements  have  contributed  a  shelf  of  find- 
ings. Kingsley  House,  under  William  H.  Matthews,  helped 
initiate  The  Pittsburgh  Survey,  which  in  six  volumes 
(1907-9),  assayed  life  and  labor  in  the  American  steel  dis- 
trict. Evidence  gathered  on  the  slenderest  of  financial  re- 
sources by  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  has  car- 
ried into  our  public  consciousness  some  measure  of  their 
insight.  Thus  in  1926  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Miss  Wald  gathered  evidence  as  to  the  social  effects  of 
prohibition  at  a  time  when  no  governmental  agency  or 
responsible  private  foundation  had  ventured  to  appraise 
them.  (Does  Prohibition  Work?  by  Martha  Bensley  Bruere.) 

The  fissure  of  unemployment  which  was  showing  through 
the  crust  of  post-war  prosperity,  but  of  which  the  public 
was  unconscious,  next  presented  a  telling  opportunity.  At 
the  national  conference  in  1928,  eighteen  months  before  the 
boom  burst,  a  committee  on  unemployment  was  appointed 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Helen  Hall,  then  headworker  of 
University  House,  Philadelphia,  and  since  of  Henry  Street, 
now  president  of  the  National  Federation.  Over  a  hundred 
settlements  have  cooperated  in  inquiries  carried  on  over  the 
last  five  years.  The  early  findings,  Case  Studies  of  Unemploy- 
ment (University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1930)  became  our 
first  source-book  for  the  student  or  commission  member.  A 
popular  version  (Some  Folks  Won't  Work:  Clinch  Calkins. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1929)  ran  into  four  editions.  Subse- 
quent inquiries  dealt  with  families  under  mass  unem- 
ployment and  mass  relief,  and  a  comparative  study  was 
carried  out  by  the  chairman  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
British  system  in  contrast  to  American  makeshifts.  The 
settlements  were  the  first  group  of  social  workers  to  present 
testimony  at  hearings  in  Washington  calling  for  the  exercise 
of  federal  responsibility  toward  unemployment.  Out  from 
neighborhoods  where  they  have  dealt  with  the  cumulative 
human  stress  of  the  depression,  the  settlements  have  pressed 
for  a  system  of  social  security — for  stabilizing  work,  for 
employment  services  and  unemployment  insurance,  as 
footholds  for  democracy  in  a  period  of  change  and  as  a 
ground  level  in  any  planned  economy.  It  is  in  the  areas  of 
change  and  growth,  where  new  situations  must  be  met  and 
new  knowledge  applied  that  neighborhood  workers  thus 
link  insight  with  instigative  energy. 

With  the  reach  of  neighborhood  work  before  us,  let  us 
retrace  this  development  of  the  settlement  movement. 


Within  six  years  the  Toynbee  lead  had  been  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  six  other  British  neighborhood  centers. 
Hybrid  institutions  have  grown  up  under  the  name  of 
settlements,  but  Canon  Barnett  and  his  associates  set  the 
type:  rejecting  sectarian  bias  and  evangelical  intent  and 
keeping  open-house  to  Irish  docker  and  Russian  Jew  no  less 
than  to  native  Londoner.  Among  the  early  visitors  were 
the  founders  of  the  first  half  dozen  American  settlements. 
In  1886,  two  years  after  Toynbee,  the  Neighborhood  Guild 
was  established  in  New  York  by  Stanton  Coit  and  Charles 

B.  Stover,  becoming  the  University  Settlement.  In  1889, 
its  neighbor,   the  College  Settlement  was  opened  by  Dr. 
Jane  E.  Robbins  and  Jean  Fine  (Mrs.  Charles  B.  Spahr,) 
and  that  same  year  in  Chicago,  Hull-House  by  Jane  Ad- 
dams  and  Ellen  Gates  Starr.  So  much  has  hung  on  the 
personality  of  their  headworkers  that  other  names  must  be 
singled  out  from  the  extraordinary  cast  of  characters  that 
has  given  distinction  to  the  movement  in  the  United  States 
and  to  which  a  new  generation  is  adding  new  names:  such 
founders  as  Graham  Taylor  (Chicago  Commons)  and  Mary 
E.  McDowell  (University  of  Chicago  Settlement,)  closely 
associated  throughout  the  decades  hi  the  militant  citizen- 
ship of  the  Middlewest;  Lillian  D.  Wald  (Henry  Street)  in 
New  York,  and  Robert  A.    Woods  (South   End    House,) 
Boston;  such  early  leaders  as  Eleanor  McMain  and  Charles 

C.  Cooper  of  the  two  Kingsley  Houses,  New  Orleans  and 
Pittsburgh;  Elizabeth  Ashe  (Telegraph  Hill,)  San  Francisco; 
George    A.    Bellamy    (Hiram    House,)    Cleveland;    Anna 
Davies  (College  Settlement,)  Philadelphia;  and  Mary  K. 
Simkhovitch,  John  Lovejoy  Elliott  and  Gaylord  S.  White  in 
New  York  at  Greenwich  House,  Hudson  Guild  and  Union 
Settlement.  This  list  could  be  easily  trebled. 

CITY,  national  and  international  federations  have 
brought  organized  strength.  In  1930,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  houses,  with  fifteen  hundred  staff  members  and  seventy- 
five  hundred  volunteer  assistants  were  enrolled  in  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  (USA);  and  a  partial 
census  of  activities  showed  over  a  million  people  reached. 

A  dozen  neighborhood  houses  in  Canada,  and  others  in 
Australia,  have  shared  in  the  impulse  from  Toynbee  Hall; 
and  in  these  same  decades  the  English  settlements  them- 
selves have  grown  to  seventy-two,  organized  in  two  bodies 
— the  British  Association  of  Residential  Settlements  and 
the  Educational  Settlements  Association.  Recent  develop- 
ments showing  the  vitality  of  the  movement  there,  have  been 
on  the  one  hand,  the  spread  of  neighborhood  houses  in  the 
depressed  mining-areas,  and  on  the  other,  experiments  in 
setting  going  nuclei  in  the  new  housing  estates  which,  while 
they  afford  admirable  living  conditions,  are  lacking  in  the 
rudiments  of  community  life. 

On  the  continent,  the  French  rank  first  with  fifty-nine 
neighborhood  houses;  the  Dutch  next  with  fifty-one;  the 
Scandinavians  with  twelve.  The  Volkshuis  of  Holland  is 
non-residential;  and  so  were  the  early  neighborhood  cen- 
ters which  sprang  up  in  France  quite  independently  of  the 
British  movement,  antedating  it.  The  oldest — L'Union  des 
Families  was  founded  soon  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war  by 
Madame  de  Pressense.  In  one  of  his  novels,  Balzac  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  a  neighborhood  house  twenty  years 
before  Edward  Denison  took  up  his  lodgings  in  Stepney. 
The  French  residential  settlements  did  not  have  their  begin- 
nings, however,  until  after  1900.  It  was  in  1902  that  1'Abbe 
Viollet  opened  his  L'Oeuvre  du  Moulin  Vert,  which 
recruits  its  members  as  families  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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FOR  a  generation  or  more  we  have  been  struggling  to 
bring  some  of  the  values  of  urban  life  to  the  people  of 
rural  communities.  Extension  services,  farm  bureaus, 
and  agricultural  colleges  have  been  the  moving  agents  and 
they  have  not  failed  to  encourage  also  an  appreciation  by 
farm  folk  of  their  own  values  which  were  not  dependent  at 
all  upon  urban  cultures  but  were  intrinsic  to  their  way  of 
life.  It  may  become  a  major  educational  problem  of  the  fu- 
ture to  figure  out  how  we  can  reverse  this  process  and  salvage 
some  of  the  values  of  rural  life  for  a  population  which  has 
become  predominantly  industrial.  Agricultural  colleges  may 
turn  into  something  quite  different  from  boosters  of  profes- 
sional production;  they  may  become  a  new  type  of  "liberal- 
izing" school.  There  will  be  eddies  and  backwashes  in  our 
social  structure  for  a  long  time,  no  doubt,  little  reserves  of 
picturesqueness,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  was  shown 
in  a  previous  article  [Survey  Graphic,  August  1934]  that  we 
may,  in  a  generation  or  two,  have  not  more  than  8  or  9 
million  professional  farming  people  in  a  population  of  per- 
haps 160  million.  This  will  make  rural  life  as  the  natural 
product  of  occupation  almost  negligible. 

How  far-reaching  are  the  government's  plans  and  how 
much  thought  is  being  given  to  this  question  of  the  future? 
We  cannot  expect  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  an- 
nounce that  it  is  actually  planning  for  the  time  when  the 
farmer  will  be  largely  abolished,  but  that  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  present  world  situation  are  being  taken  into  ac- 
count is  evident.  Much  of  the  quaking  among  those  who 
want  nothing  changed  is  caused  by  the  ideas  of  Secretary 
Wallace  and  his  young  men. 

Extending  agricultural  credit  through  many  channels, 
lending  money  on  corn  and  cotton,  subsidizing  cuts  in  pro- 
duction, are  all  useful  but  temporary.  To  maintain  the  same 
number  of  farms  and  occupants,  with  none  of  them  raising 
all  they  can  and  all  of  them  carried  along  on  public  money 
is  no  lasting  solution.  If  it  is  true  that  the  world  has  indulged 
in  serious  agricultural  overproduction  for  a  decade,  and  that 
new  areas  have  come  into  cultivation  which  have,  for  eco- 
nomic reasons,  a  prior  claim  over  our  own  in  world-market 
competition,  a  more  fundamental  readjustment  is  called  for. 

Some  of  the  administration's  schemes  have  this  look  of 
permanent  planning.  The  subsistence  homesteads  [see 
Survey  Graphic,  January  1934]  are  encouraging  a  sort  of 
half  industrial,  half  agricultural  economy  for  which  there 
are  excellent  examples  in  the  world  (Belgium  for  one.)  The 
opening  of  richer  acreage  through  water  control  and  rec- 
lamation is  obvious  folly  unless  submarginal  holdings  are 
given  up.  We  are,  as  Secretary  Tugwell  has  said,1  reopening 
the  frontier,  but  the  new  lands  will  require  fewer,  not  more, 
workers  if  we  are  to  meet  only  our  own  needs.  Opening  new 
lands  will  share  with  other  technological  improvements  the 
responsibility  for  cutting  down  the  actual  amount  of  human 
energy  we  use  for  growing  foods  and  fibers.  Buying  poor 
land  and  turning  it  back  to  grass  or  trees  is  a  still 
more  direct  liquidation. 

There  may  be  some  who  would  prefer  to  go 
through  the  process  by  a  slow,  miserable  attri- 
tion, even  though  the  farmer  resists  economic 


pressure  longer  than  any  other  independent  business  man, 
but  whether  we  move  deliberately  or  under  compulsion, 
the  social  arrangements  involved  remain  the  same.  How 
can  we  salvage  the  values  of  rural  life  if  our  population 
becomes  predominantly  industrial? 

Are  there  any  rural  values  left?  Poets  like  George  Russell 
may  exaggerate  them  out  of  sheer  love  of  the  countryside 
and  the  salty  country  people.  The  modern  city  is  by  no 
means  the  monstrous  eater  of  men  that  its  medieval  counter- 
part was.  The  country  still  produces  our  population  growth 
but  that  is  no  longer  because  cities  are  grossly  dysgenic. 
Babies  now  have  as  good  a  chance  of  survival  in  a  city  as  in 
most  rural  homes.  We  could  survive  as  a  completely  urban- 
ized people  if  that  were  our  only  choice.  But  there  are  less 
tangible  tests  of  the  good  life  and  there  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  the  congested  city  is  a  bankrupt  form  of  human 
organization. 

The  practical  basis  for  any  future  planning  must  be  laid  in 
a  thorough  consideration  of  the  possibilities  of  decentraliz- 
ing industry  and  trade.  Here  we  can  get  help  from  the  en- 
gineers who  have  already  studied  power  transmission  and 
the  economies  of  smaller  units.  Many  of  them  appear  to 
think  that  we  would  not  lose  but  would  gain  rather  from 
spreading  out  our  industries.  Congestion  may  have  been 
necessary  once;  there  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  no 
longer  pays  and  that  the  immense  social  improvements 
made  possible  by  decentralizing  would  be  actually  profita- 
ble. The  question  is,  can  scattering  go  far  enough?  The 
small  industrial  town  of  today  is  very  often  the  worst  com- 
bination of  all  the  disadvantages  of  living,  with  no  com- 
pensations whatever. 

THE  values  of  rural  life  are  partly  associated  with  a  rea- 
sonable pride  in  performing  a  necessary  function  in  the 
world's  economy  but  the  things  to  be  salvaged  are  less 
professional.  One  thinks  of  close  contact  with  the  weather 
and  the  soil,  the  more  closely  knit  family  life,  the  neighbor- 
liness,  the  simplicity,  and  above  all  the  stability  of  rural 
living.  There  would  have  to  be  large  centers,  of  course. 
Many  functions  of  a  complex  civilization  cannot  be  per- 
formed at  all  except  in  an  uncomfortable  congestion.  But 
most  of  our  great  cities  could  be  stripped  of  everything  ex- 
cept these  functions  and  be  much  happier  places.  New  York 
would  be  a  more  efficient  place  for  most  of  the  things  that 
make  it  useful  to  the  world,  if  its  factories  were  carted  else- 
where. It  might  even  be  a  little  less  noisy.  Into  the  remain- 
ing structure  probably  very  little  of  the  values  here  consid- 
ered could  ever  be  brought,  but  the  residual  occupations 
and  interests  inseparable  from  metropolitan  life  are  after 
all  the  concern  of  a  very  small  number  of  people.  Their 
products — the  publications,  the  highly  specialized  talents, 
the  styles  and  the  "ideas" — can  be  distributed  at  a  distance 
if  they  are  worth  it. 


'Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  New  York  Times,  January  14,  1934.  Section 
8,  page  1. 


If  we  decentralize  the  cities  and  abolish  the  farmer — logi- 
cal conclusions  of  clearly  discernible  trends — what  sort  of 
life  will  the  grandchildren  of  today's  farms  and  pavements 
have?  Here  is  no  blueprint  but  a  provocative  look  ahead 
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Where  are  we  going  to  find  the  new  unit  of  civilization? 
If  the  farm  and  the  city  both  lose  their  importance  and  the 
uneasy  division  now  characteristic  of  our  national  thinking 
is  somewhat  healed  over,  what  is  to  take  their  places?  The 
so-called  "metropolitan  area"  will  undoubtedly  claim  mil- 
lions of  redistributed  people.  The  structure  typified  by  Los 
Angeles  and  its  environs,  or  what  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia might  be  if  their  centers  were  aerated,  can  give  some  of 
the  social  values  to  many.  The  largest  number,  however, 
will  probably  find  something  else,  and  it  may  be  a  new  kind 
of  village. 

It  is  a  frequent  observation  of  foreign  travelers  in  America 
that  we  have  no  "villages."  There  are  small  towns  but  they 
often  lack  personality  and  any  ambition  beyond  childish 
commercialism,  and  many  small  cities  are  ruining  themselves 
for  the  future  by  trying  to  be  bigger.  The  village  with  life 
and  manners  and  vital  organization  is  a  possibility  we  have 
not  fully  realized. 

The  strengthening  of  the  village  as  a  social  unit  is  feasible, 
however,  only  if  there  is  to  be  a  great  deal  of  soil  cultivation 
on  a  small  scale — a  sort  of  half-amateur  farming  such  as 
the  subsistence  homesteads  suggest.  Agricultural  experts  tell 
us  that  only  certain  sorts  of  farming  can  be  highly  mecha- 
nized. Some  kinds,  like  many  other  industries,  can  best  be 
managed  in  small  units.  Small  acreages  and  other  jobs  can 
be  made  to  go  together. 

It  is  easy  to  sentimentalize  about  the  future  as  it  is  about 
the  past,  and  much  more  exhilarating,  therefore  more  dan- 
gerous. A  good  deal  of  what  happens  in  the  next  chapter  of 
our  national  economy  will  be  the  result  of  changes  quite 
unforeseeable.  But  while  we  are  so  enthusiastic  about  plan- 
ning we  might  as  well  plan  boldly.  Here  is  the  briefest  sort 
of  sketch  of  what  we  may  do  in  arranging  our  population 
spread  and  our  food  production. 

First,  we  may  accept  some  industrial  or  trade  occupation 
as  normal  for  nearly  all  of  our  working  people  and  give  up 
the  "honest  yeoman"  ideal.  The  honest  yeoman  will  disap- 
pear even  in  food-  and  fiber-growing  because  the  real  farms 
will  be  mechanized  and  extended  and  their  labor  will  be  on 
an  hour  and  wage  system.  (To  be  sure,  there  has  been  a 
check  to  this  tendency  in  the  last  three  years  but  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  influences  which  started  it  will 
operate  again  when  the  business  curve  turns  upward.) 

In  accepting  this  change,  however,  we  may  refuse  to  ac- 
cept along  with  it  the  continued  herding  of  men  and  women 
and  children  into  slums  or  even  into  congestion.  Factories 
will  move  out  on  the  land  to  give  their  workers  breathing 
space.  Such  cities  as  survive  will  have  to  justify  themselves 
by  unique  cultural  products  which  are  something  more 
than  mere  mass  production  of  goods. 

The  maturing  of  our  culture  will  show  itself  not  only  in  a 
nearly  static  population  but  also  in  a  lessened  mobility  of 
families.  The  typical  center  of  lives  and  homes  will  be  the 
small  town  or  village  where  a  balance  of  economy  and  occu- 
pation can  be  worked  out.  Some  students  of  rural  life, 
Edmund  de  S.  Brunner  for  example,  are  convinced  that  we 
have  already  made  progress  in  this  direction.  The  kinds  of 
farming  which  are  adaptable  to  small  organization  will 
center  here,  but  they  will  be  largely  part-time  occupations 
for  the  heads  of  families,  supplemented  perhaps  by  family 
labor.  In  other  words,  more,  not  fewer,  of  our  people  will  dig 
in  the  dirt  if  they  want  to,  because  digging  will  no  longer  be 
a  "cash"  enterprise.  The  schools,  the  libraries,  the  circula- 
tion of  music  and  art  and  all  the  major  enjoyments,  will  be 
as  satisfactory  in  such  towns  as  they  are  now  in  any  but  the 


largest  centers,  thanks  to  transportation  and  radio  magic. 
The  community  life  will  be  far  richer. 

A  lesson  may  be  got  from  the  idea  which  underlies  so 
much  of  the  thinking  of  older  Oriental  peoples.  The  Chinese 
or  the  Indian  is  inclined  to  think  of  himself  always  as  at 
home  in  his  native  village.  It  was  there  that  he  spent  his 
childhood  and  there  that  he  expects  to  go  when  he  is  old, 
even  if  he  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  spend  his  middle 
years  in  a  city.  It  is  his  place  in  the  world.  His  memory  keeps 
its  peace  and  quiet  and  the  slow  rhythm  of  natural  events 
when  he  is  in  exile.  We  do  not  look  forward  to,  nor  want,  the 
static  ways  into  which  the  eastern  peoples  have  grown,  but 
there  are  signs  that  we  are  outgrowing  extreme  restlessness. 

The  present  generation,  those  now  in  middle  life,  could 
scarcely  be  content  with  stability.  We  have  gone  so  long  on 
the  theory  that  progress  is  geographic  and  numerical  and  by 
acceleration  that  we  shrink  from  settling  down,  but  the  end 
of  wisdom  is  not  with  us.  It  is  a  paradox  that  the  decline  of 
agriculture  may  bring  us  back  to  simplicity;  it  is  forced  on  us 
by  the  alternative. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a 
plan,  which  can  be  only  meagerly  hinted  at  here,  would 
mean  activity  for  a  generation  or  two.  Almost  everything 
would  have  to  be  done  over,  boldly  and  completely.  Our 
cities  would  go  in,  not  for  slum  clearance  but  for  population 
clearance.  There  would  be  something  entirely  new  to  boast 
about  when  census  figures  were  published.  What  was  left  of 
their  housing  would  be  on  a  new  basis  in  which  modern  trans- 
portation would  be  used  to  scatter  people,  not  herd  them. 

New  power  plants  and  transmission  lines  would  be  set  up 
in  a  network,  not  only  in  some  demonstration  region  like 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  but  progressively  across  the  continent. 
The  decentralized  industries  would  have  to  be  different 
from  the  agglomerations  of  today,  or  we  would  have  a 
scatteration  of  little  hells,  pockmarking  the  countryside,  as  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  concentrated  hells  of  yesterday. 


A>JD  a  tremendous  number  of  families  would  need  new 
homes  not  only  in-new  places  but  also  of  a  different  sort. 
Five  acres  and  a  cow  make  a  poor  ideal  of  comfort  if  they  are 
all  that  is  taken  into  account,  but  a  few  acres,  a  real  house, 
access  to  everything  from  one's  own  vine  or  fig  tree,  to  civili- 
zation and  a  job,  is  worth  thinking  about.  All  of  our  redis- 
covered plans  for  community  life,  for  liberation  and  devel- 
opment, would  have  scope  in  redistributing  our  people. 

Civilization  is  a  work  of  art,  as  has  often  been  said,  and 
most  of  its  finest  growths  up  to  now  have  been  the  result 
of  slow  accretions  and  painfully  learned  lessons.  The  villages 
of  the  older  countries  have  not  been  planned,  of  course. 
They  grew.  But  we  live  in  an  age  and  a  country  which  is  too 
swift  and  impatient  to  work  slowly  toward  perfection.  Our 
choice  seems  to  be  always  between  gross  mistakes,  which  do 
lasting  damage  in  the  headlong  rush,  or  rational  blueprints 
of  the  future.  We  are  just  beginning  to  believe  that  blue- 
prints are  worth  making.  We  do  not  know  as  yet  whether  we 
can  control  economic  forces  by  rational  planning  or  not. 
The  limits  are  possibly  closer  than  we  think.  But  what  needs 
to  be  discussed  is  the  need  for  taking  thought  as  to  what  we 
are  to  do  under  the  coercion  of  economic  changes  already 
too  far  gone  to  be  stopped.  Economic  planning  may  be 
precarious;  social  planning  under  the  pressure  of  world 
forces  is  inescapable.  If  recent  development  goes  on  and  the 
professional  farmers  are  to  be  abolished  except  for  a  few  in 
the  next  fifty  years,  we  can  begin  thinking  now  about  what  sort 
of  life  the  grandchildren  of  today's  farmers  will  have  to  live. 


ON  December  10,  1933,  Robert 
Messmer,  alias  John  Fields, 
alias  Mr.  Jacobs,  advertised  in 
the  classified  columns  of  Detroit  news- 
papers that  he  was  "breaking  up 
housekeeping"  and  would  have  to  sell 
all  his  "beautiful  furniture"  at  once. 
He  broke  up  housekeeping  again,  if  we 
are  to  believe  his  ads,  on  January  28, 
February  18,  February  25,  March  4  and 
March  6,  1934.  He'd  still  be  at  it  if 
a  judge  hadn't  really  broken  up  housekeeping  for  him. 

Rent  an  apartment,  fill  it  with  cheap  new  furniture, 
break  up  housekeeping,  advertise  the  fact,  repeat  indefi- 
nitely, and  you  have  a  "stuffed  flat."  It  fills  the  prospect 
with  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  person  who  must  part 
with  his  cherished  belongings.  It  diminishes  his  sales  re- 
sistance almost  to  zero  and  convinces  him  that  whatever 
he  buys  will  be  a  bargain.  If  the  lights  are  dim  enough  and 
the  sales  patter  smooth  enough,  he  can  be  sold  a  piece  of 
gumwood  and  made  to  think  it's  solid  walnut — until  he 
gets  it  home,  and  after  that  it  doesn't  matter. 

The  scheme,  with  its  variants,  is  being  practised  in  every 
city  in  the  country.  For  example,  a  Mr.  Edwards  of  Indian- 
apolis, representing  himself  to  be  "Patterson  and  Son,  Auc- 
tioneers," announced  that  the  entire  contents  of  an  estab- 
lished residence  at  a  Broadway  address  would  be  sold  at 
public  auction.  What  the  public  didn't  know  was  that  he 
had  previously  rented  the  house  and  furnished  it  with  goods 
picked  up  in  various  Indianapolis  auction  houses. 

Another  wrinkle,  this  one  from  Chicago:  "Offer  me  your 
best  proposition  for  my  $1000  Louis  XV  grand  piano  in 
perfect  condition.  Circumstances  force  immediate  disposal. 
See  Sunday,  10  to  6.  Miss—,  Midway  1080."  And  on  Sun- 
day, 10  to  6,  Miss — ,  Midway  1080  turned  out  to  be  incog- 
nito, a  sales  person  from  a  downtown  piano  store  eager  to 
unload  its  wares. 


STUFFED 
FLATS 

BY  FRANK  W.  BROCK 


DIAMOND 
LIL 


Just  the  sort  of  ad  novelists  like  to  find  ro- 
mance behind  appeared  in  a  New  Orleans 
newspaper  recently: 
"Diamond  engagement  ring,  one  carat,  blue -white  and 
perfect,  very  latest  platinum  and  diamond  setting.  Cost 
$545  and  will  sell  for  $225  cash.  Will  send  to  any  bank  for 
appraisal."  Inserted  by  some  unhappy  chap  gnawing  his 
heart  out  over  a  shattered  romance,  maybe;  or  by  a  colorful 
gold-digger  cashing  in  on  her  sugar  daddy;  or  by  some  sad- 
eyed  maiden  deserted  by  a  faithless  rake. 

The  author  of  the  ad,  if  you're  curious,  was  neither  swain 
nor  maiden,  nor  was  the  diamond  one  carat,  blue-white  or 
perfect.  The  ring  never  cost  $545  and  would  never  be  offered 
for  legitimate  appraisal.  The  ad  was  run  by  a  diamond 
dealer  using  the  stuffed-flat  principle  to  double  the  profits 
he'd  make  selling  the  same  stone  over  the  counter  and  on 
its  merits. 

A  Mrs.  Rapaport  was  run  out  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Detroit  and  likely  as  not  will  turn  up  in 
your  city  next.  If  she  does  you'll  do  well  to  stay  out  of  the 
diamond  market  until  your  local  Better  Business  Bureau  gets 
her  on  the  road  again. 


The  lady  with  a  taste  for  furs  may  raise  an 
eyebrow   at   the    high-sounding    furs    that 
come  from  lowly  animals.  Coney  Red  Fox 
for  example,   would  be  better  named  if  it  were  called 


SKINS  AND 
SKIN  GAMES 


Phoney  Red  Fox.  Such  swank-sounding 
furs  as  Laskin  Seal,  Hudson  Bay  Seal, 
and  a  long  list  of  seals,  foxes,  otters, 
minks,  lions  and  leopards  were  all  grown 
on  the  backs  of  ordinary  back-yard 
rabbits.  Couple  this  battery  of  pseudo- 
nyms with  the  "residence  dealer"  plan 
of  merchandising  and  you  have  a  vicious 
combination. 

One  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
shoppers  suspected  just  this  line-up 
when  she  read  the  ad  of  a  lady  who  was  "forced  to  sacrifice 
her  beautiful  fur  coat  cheap."  To  test  her  hunch,  the  shop- 
per decided  that  she  would  not  like  the  first  coat  the  lady 
showed  her. 

True  to  form,  there  was  a  coat  in  the  closet  that  had  been 
left  there  by  the  lady's  sister  who,  come  to  think  of  it,  had 
mentioned  something  about  wanting  to  sell  it.  When  that 
wouldn't  do  either  the  lady  remembered  one  of  her  own 
that  had  slipped  her  mind,  and  one  that  had  been  left  by  a 
cousin.  Exaggerating  slightly,  it  appeared  that  every  living 
relative  of  the  lady  and  a  few  who  had  passed  beyond  must 
have  left  their  coats  in  her  apartment  at  one  time  or  another. 
With  no  exaggeration  at  all  it  may  be  said  that  the  flat  was 
full  of  closets,  that  the  closets  were  full  of  coats,  and  that  it 
was  a  bona  fide  "stuffed  flat."  Another  of  the  many  skin 
games. 


MISUSED 
CARS 


A  successful  racket  is  never  a  community  affair 
for  very  long.  A  gyp  that  will  work  in  Bangor 
will  work  in  Palo  Alto.  And  it  spreads  in  its 
fields  of  application  as  rapidly  as  it  spreads  geographically. 
Such  a  sure-fire  merchandising  idea  as  the  "stuffed  flat" 
was  certain  to  be  applied  to  selling  used  cars.  One  man  built 
his  classified  advertising  campaign  around  an  ancient  Pan- 
hard.  Customers  interested  in  the  Panhard  were  easily  dis- 
couraged by  a  few  subtle  references  to  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining replacement  parts  for  a  car  that  had  been  manu- 
factured in  France. 

From  then  on  he  employed  the  tactics  used  by  the  fur-coat 
saleswoman  whose  sister  had  "left  her  coat"  to  interest  the 
prospect  in  another  car.  The  veteran  Panhard  was  the 
"come-on"  for  the  sale  of  many  a  used  or  misused  Ford. 


SNIPING  THE 
SHARPERS 


You  will  recall  that  Al  Capone  was  never 
sent  to  jail  for  selling  liquor.  He  was  put 
in  jail  for  evading  the  income  tax.  Simi- 
larly, it  is  often  difficult  to  tax  a  gyp  artist  for  the  particular 
offense  that  makes  him  most  obnoxious,  but  he  can  usually 
be  tripped  up  on  a  side  issue.  Statutes  in  certain  communities 
require  every  dealer  to  display  a  sign  in  front  of  his  place 
of  business.  Since  no  "residence  dealer"  has  ever  been  known 
to  erect  a  sign  in  front  of  his  "stuffed  flat,"  we  can  get  him 
on  that.  In  some  cities  he  is  apprehended  for  failure  to  ob- 
tain a  dealer's  license;  in  others  for  violation  of  the  zoning 
law. 

We  haven't  begun  to  run  the  gamut  of  "stuffed  flat" 
possibilities.  You're  likely  to  find  it  used  by  dealers  in  any- 
thing that  might  conceivably  be  sold  from  a  private  resi- 
dence. And  the  flat  is  only  one  of  the  myriad  devices  the 
sharper  has  up  his  sleeve  to  grab  his  share  of  your  income. 
If  you  have  a  hunch  that  something  is  amiss  in  any  of  your 
business  transactions,  better  check  up  on  it  with  the  nearest 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

Your  hunch  is  probably  right. 
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THROUGH     NEIGHBORS'     D  O  O  R  W  A  Y  S  —  J  O  H  N     PALMER     GAVIT 


ANOTHER    BOMB    SPUTTERING    OUT 


ONE  by  one  they  turn  out  to  be  duds — those  menac- 
ing bundles  of  high  explosives  that  were  to  blow 
the  world  apart.  It's  tragic  for  the  Cassandras,  the 
mongers  of  bad  news,  not  to  mention  those  whose  profit 
lies  in  discord  or  those  generally  who  fish  in  troubled  waters. 
We  suffer  too,  who,  perhaps  by  temperament,  prefer  with 
wishful  thinking  to  discern  trends  toward  order,  sanity, 
constructive  business  in  the  world.  Especially  such  of  us  as 
have  to  pontificate  the  better  part  of  a  month  in  advance  of 
publication,  trying  to  keep  abreast  of  the  news,  with  sage 
interpretation  in  the  past  tense  of  things  that  haven't 
happened  yet.  One  has  to  be  prepared  to  contrive  the  bil- 
liardist's  "reverse  English,"  by  inserting  at  the  last  moment 
the  little  but  vital  word  "not,"  or  "however,"  in  confession 
that  events  have  gone  back  on  him.  Take  my  own  case, 
and  this  very  article.  There  was  the  Saar  for  instance.  If  any- 
thing could  be  regarded  as  sure  in  international  affairs,  it 
was  that  right  up  to  the  last  minute  and  from  then  on,  that 
little  black  spot  in  Germany,  on  the  border  of  the  now  French 
Lorraine,  would  continue  to  be  the  focus  of  hate  and  fear,  the 
most  potent  seed  of  new  conflict.  Very  carefully  I  drew  to- 
gether the  threads  of  background,  historical,  economic,  po- 
litical, religious,  into  a  picture  which  I  thought  both  true 
and  fair  to  all  the  factors.  'Twas  a  picture  that  would  hold 
with  assurance  at  least  until  the  plebiscite  of  January  13. 
After  that  .  .  .  well,  that  would  be  another  month;  but 
even  so,  one  could  see  the  trouble  ahead — it  was  on  the 
face  of  the  cards,  and  the  cards  were  face-up. 

Symbol,  that  black  spot,  of  all  the  background  and  follies 
of  the  War,  and  of  the  stupidities  of  soldiers  and  politicians — 
yes,  and  of  the  peoples  led  by  them — in  the  so-called  peace 
treaties,  in  the  toils  of  whose  aftermath  the  whole  world 
writhes  and  will  writhe  for  decades,  generations  yet  to 
come;  there  it  was,  a  two-fold  source  of  friction.  For  fifteen 
years  the  people  of  that  area  have  lived  in  a  tense  abnormal 
atmosphere,  looking  forward  with  increasingly  anxious 
expectation  to  that  second  Sunday  in  1935  when  it  would 
be  their  right  to  say  by  ostensibly  secret  ballot  whether  they 
wished  to  return  to  their  natural  fatherland  of  Germany,  to 
go  permanently  under  French  flag  and  nationality,  or  to 
continue  for  a  further  period  as  it  were  in  chancery,  inter- 
national wards  under  the  guardianship  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

It  was  not  so  simple  as  that;  for  the  Versailles  treaty  which 
created  this  artificial  entity  gave  the  coal  mines  of  the  Saar 
to  France,  as  part  of  the  German  indemnity  specifically  for 
the  destruction  of  the  mines  in  the  north  of  France.  In  the 
Saar  valley  lies  one  of  the  richest  coal  beds  on  the  continent; 
estimated  to  contain  some  17  billion  tons,  more  than  the 
total  visible  supply  of  France.  The  average  annual  output 
before  the  war  was  about  12  million  tons,  and  the  French 
have  taken  out  nearly  that.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  the 
peace  conference,  Clemenceau  voiced  the  natural  French 
lust  for  outright  annexation.  This  was  inexorably  blocked  by 
President  Wilson  and  Lloyd  George,  and  in  the  end  the 
existing  compromise  was  effected.  However  the  people 
might  vote,  the  mines,  principal  source  of  the  Saar's  liveli- 


hood, would  remain  the  property  of  France,  with  the  proviso 
that  Germany  could  buy  them  back,  at  a  price  in  gold  to  be 
fixed  by  a  commission  to  consist  of  one  Frenchman,  one 
German,  and  a  neutral  to  be  designated  by  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Anybody  with  half  an  eye  could  see  the  mischief  ahead. 
It  appeared  increasingly  probable — almost  certain — that  the 
people  would  vote  for  return  to  Germany.  After  all,  they 
are  overwhelmingly  German.  Three  fourths  of  the  little 
territory  lies  in  Prussia,  one  fourth  in  Bavaria.  The  gen- 
uinely French  minority  is  relatively  insignificant.  Had  Ger- 
many remained  the  Germany  of  former  years,  the  vote 
would  be  virtually  unanimous.  The  only  doubt  now  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  now  have  quite  another  Germany,  and 
that  this  will  be  the  first  election  on  any  German  soil  since 
the  victory  of  Hitlerism  in  which  the  Nazis  cannot  wholly 
dominate — and  count — the  vote.  They  have  done  their 
best;  they  have  conducted  a  campaign  of  espionage  and 
terrorism  characteristic  of  their  rule;  nevertheless  the 
election  will  be  beyond  their  control.  Thousands  will  vote 
to  continue  the  status  quo  under  the  League — their  formula 
being  "Return  to  Germany,  yes;  but  after  Hitler.'1''  A  demon- 
stration last  August  to  offset  that  at  which  Hitler  himself 
spoke  pledged  70,000  to  vote  against  immediate  return  to 
Germany.  The  total  population  of  the  Saar  is  not  much  over 
800,000,  representing  perhaps  upward  of  250,000  voters. 
Something  over  70  percent  of  it  is  Roman  Catholic.  There 
is  all  but  open  hostility  between  the  Nazis  and  the  Church; 
and  should  its  influence  directly  favor  continuing  under 
the  League  of  Nations — the  effect  might  be  decisive.  Any- 
way, Hitler's  stake  in  the  result  is  very  great.  For  even  as- 
suming, as  all  the  probabilities  require,  that  a  majority 
favors  return  to  Germany,  anything  less  in  his  favor  than 
say  two  thirds  will  be  moral  defeat.  A  majority  for  going  to 
France  is  of  course  unthinkable  on  any  theory;  but  from  the 
Nazi  point  of  view  a  vote  to  continue  the  rule  of  the  League 
Commission  would  be  a  catastrophe,  a  complete  repudia- 
tion of  Hitler  and  all  his  works  by  an  almost  purely  German 
people. 

IN  such  event,  one  foresaw,  a  Nazi  putsch,  an  attack  from 
German  soil  by  armed  force;  the  French  army  moving  in, 
if  only  to  protect  French  property  in  the  mines  .  .  .  the  fat 
in  the  fire  and  Cassandra's  threatened  war  under  way.  Or, 
in  the  milder  case,  the  vote  in  favor  of  return  to  Germany, 
the  mines  (still  owned  by  France)  now  on  German  soil, 
and  Germany  refusing  to  pay  for  them — what  is  a  Ver- 
sailles treaty  more  or  less  among  the  vanquished — or, 
promising  to  pay  and  then  not  paying;  a  not  unheard-of 
situation!  What  might  not  the  French  do  then?  Sooner  or 
later,  violence  would  blossom  and  bear  its  usual  fruit.  To 
me  for  one,  my  blood-cousin  Pollyanna  gave  cold  comfort; 
even  to  her  the  sky  was  uncommonly  black. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  clouds  a  flash.  Or,  better  still,  a 
break;  sunshine  coming  through.  Germany  and  France 
sitting  down  together  after  the  new  fashion  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  talked  it  out  and  shook 
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hands  over  an  agreement  almost  incredible  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances yet  utterly  sensible;  incidentally  turning  into 
wastepaper  reams  of  sapient  discussion  (including  my  own 
all  ready  for  the  printer)  about  the  past,  present  and  future 
if  the  Saar.  The  hitherto  sizzling  bomb  was  tossed  into  the 
cumulating  pile  of  duds  that  failed  to  go  off. 


IT  is  a  shining  example  of  the  League  technique  and 
spirit;  of  what  sane  people  can  do  with  seemingly  irre- 
concilable controversies,  ;/  they  want  to.  There  was  a  League 
committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Baron  Pompeo  Aloisi  of 
Italy,  Senor  Lopez  Olivan  of  Spain  and  Jose  Maria  Cantilo, 
ambassador  of  Argentina  at  Rome,  appointed  to  work  out  a 
basis  for  the  handling  of  financial,  economic  and  political 
problems  in  the  Saar  ensuing  upon  the  plebiscite  whatever 
its  outcome.  At  the  last  there  sat  in  Count  de  Chambrun 
and  Herr  Ulrich  von  Hassel,  ambassadors  at  Rome  respec- 
ively  of  France  and  Germany.  In  the  end  they  not  only 
accomplished  what  they  were  charged  to  do  but  went 
further  than  anybody  would  have  thought  possible;  for  they 
achieved,  so  far  as  words  on  paper  could  do  it,  that  which 
Hitler  himself  has  declared  would  remove  the  chief  obstacle 
to  friendly  understanding  between  Germany  and  France. 
They  seem  to  have  assumed  that  the  Saar  will  return  to 
Germany.  They  agreed  upon  a  price  and  a  method  within 
both  the  ability  and  the  willingness  of  Germany  to  pay  for 
the  mines.  Germany  agreed  to  extend  to  the  non-voting 
population  of  the  Saar  the  guarantees  of  political  immu- 
nity already  accorded  to  voters  by  the  compact  signed  at 
Geneva  last  June;  to  respect  the  vested  rights  of  the  Saar- 
landers  with  reference  to  social  insurance,  etc.,  and  to 
refrain  from  reprisals  upon  or  persecution  of  anyone,  re- 
gardless of  race,  religion  or  political  beliefs,  over  a  period 
reported  to  be  one  year  but  of  duration  not  at  this  writing 
definitely  stated.  This  last  is  of  special  importance  because 
it  had  been  feared  that  instantly  upon  a  Nazi  victory  in  the 
Saar  the  flood  of  refugees  from  Nazi  persecution  of  Jews 
•and  political  dissidents  would  be  greatly  augmented.  It 
will  be  bad  enough,  no  doubt,  for  upon  the  reassimilation  of 
the  Saar  into  Germany  no  outside  force  can  substantially 
protect  any  part  of  its  population;  but  the  concession  is 
nevertheless  momentous.  And  along  with  it  come  tidings 
that  "Hitler  is  learning";  for  example  that  already  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  Jews  in  Germany  is  mitigating.  From  within 
Germany  one  hears  the  army  high  command  desires  no 
open  conflict  at  present  or  in  the  near  future  with  anybody, 
about  anything,  and  in  particular  would  not  countenance 
any  demonstration  of  force  with  reference  to  the  Saar. 

As  for  the  freedom  of  the  plebiscite,  now  it  is  announced 
that  order  and  fairness  will  be  guaranteed,  not  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  French  troops  which  are  said  to  have  been 
gathering  just  over  the  border  in  Lorraine,  but  by  an  inter- 
national force  in  which  neither  France  nor  Germany  will 
participate,  under  command  of  the  British.  This  assurance 
of  impartial  protection  of  the  ballot  will  tend  to  make  the 
result  of  the  election  even  more  significant. 

So,  as  we  enter  upon  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  approach  its  birthday  on  the  tenth  of  January, 
we  find  that  moribund  institution  which  according  to  all  the 
pundits  of  nationalism  and  reaction  should  have  been  dead 
long  since,  actually  stronger  than  ever;  more  depended  upon 
by  practical  statesmanship  as  a  safety-valve  and  buffer,  as 
a  forum  in  which  to  thresh  out  the  controversies  which  in 
the  former  time  were  solved  by  force.  Its  character  has 

anged  during  the  years  of  its  settling  down  to  realities. 


The  little  black  spot 


It  has  come  down  out  of  the  clouds.  More  or  less  completely 
vanished  is  the  idea  of  its  policing  the  world  with  an  inter- 
national army  such  as  was  contemplated  by  our  own  pro- 
posed League  to  Enforce  Peace.  More  and  more  it  has  come 
to  be  seen  as  a  machinery  for  international  conference  and 
the  pressure  of  reasonable  world  public  opinion.  It  is 
highly  significant  for  instance  that  Jugoslavia  brought  her 
charges  against  Hungary  in  the  matter  of  the  assassination 
of  King  Alexander,  not  first  to  the  arbitrament  of  arms  but 
first  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Never  mind  that  in  the  former 
case  she  would  instantly  have  Italy  upon  her  back.  Or, 
rather,  mind  it  emphatically — the  point  is  that  instead  of  the 
old  chaotic  method  producing  a  neighborhood  riot  we  have 
now  a  recognized  tribunal  suck  as  the  world  never  had  before.  The 
important  thing  is  not  its  failures  but  its  achievements.  The 
settlement  in  the  Saar  is  only  the  latest  in  a  long  list. 

The  League  gained  immensely  by  the  accession  of  Soviet 
Russia.  It  gains  still  more  by  the  steadily  nearing  accession 
of  the  United  States.  In  everything  but  actual  membership 
we  are  cooperating.  Only  the  other  day  as  a  matter  of 
merest  routine  we  recorded  with  the  League  secretariat 
three  new  treaties — as  the  Covenant  requires  for  interna- 
tional validity.  If  I  were  challenged  I  should  wager  that  the 
next  session  of  the  United  States  Senate  would  bring  us  into 
the  World  Court.  At  the  election  November  6,  in  1 1 5  cities 
and  towns  of  Massachusetts,  including  parts  of  every 
county  except  two,  there  was  upon  (Continued  on  page  43) 
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CONCERNING    REVOLUTIONS 


I  WOULD  hate  to  be  over- 
taken by  a  Revolution  un- 
awares. To  be  revolved  into 
a  new  age  without  volition 
would  fill  me  with  chagrin. 
So  I  read  eagerly  post-mor- 
tems on  old  revolutions  and 
the  horoscopes  of  future  ones, 
seeking  an  answer  to  that  ultra- 
modern question:  "Revolu- 
tion, Revolution,  who's  got 

the  Revolution?"  At  the  moment  the  principal  sign  of  deep 
change  is  the  presence  of  little  groups  of  wilful  folks  at 
every  conference,  committee-meeting,  or  forum,  who  with  a 
kind  of  unreal  logic  yet  moving  idealism  demand  that  we 
stop  muddling  through  and  become  honest  about  life. 
Generally  young,  always  vocal,  often  with  just  criticisms 
they  worry  the  wits  out  of  the  responsible  heads  of  old  insti- 
tutions who  have  somehow  to  keep  the  wheels  going.  They 
offer  no  program  or  personnel  for  the  new  regime  and  so 
seem  to  be  mere  saboteurs  who  want  to  break  everything 
down  in  the  hope  that  something  will  turn  up.  They  are 
disconcerting,  but  become  less  so  if  we  recognize  them  not 
as  revolutionaries  but  iconoclasts  of  outworn  yet  accepted 
stereotypes. 

The  study  of  revolutions  will  help  you  understand  these 
protestants.  H.  G.  Wells  says,  for  example:  "A  constructive 
revolution  under  modern  conditions  must  begin  fragmen- 
tarily,  here  and  there,  with  a  considerable  riffraff  of  merely 
eccentric,  extravagant,  disgruntled  and  discredited  persons. 
Revolution  arises  out  of  developing  dislocations  and  dis- 
proportions." Our  protestants  are  not  mere  riffraff,  but 
often  fine  and  useful  people.  Yet  it  helps  us  to"  understand 
them  and  render  justice  if  we  can  place  them  in  the  process 
of  change,  revealers  of  disproportions. 

This  process  of  change  in  the  United-States  will  not  go  on, 
we  believe,  with  the  violence  of  old  revolutions,  but  it  prom- 
ises to  be  slow,  painful,  and  confusing  in  many  acts.  Just 
to  live  through  a  revolution  is,  as  the  French  philosopher 
said,  enough.  To  live  through  what  by  contrast  may  be 
called  swift  evolution  with  any  peace  of  mind  and  faith, 
we  must  face  our  fears  and  understand  and  share  in  what 
is  going  on.  Can  we  keep  orientated  while  we  revolve?  These 
books  are  footnotes  on  orientation. 

To  read  H.  G.  Wells's  autobiography  (and  you  should 
read  this  great  book)  is  to  learn  how  an  idealist  keeps  crea- 
tive and  hopeful  through  an  age  of  confusion,  personal  and 
social,  and  at  sixty-eight  thinks  if  he  could  just  find  the  time 
he  could,  with  a  mind  that  he  describes  as  not  first-rate,  get 
a  little  real  work  done !  He  is  revolutionary  because  he  has 
always  believed  that  man,  with  science  and  education,  could 
plan  a  world  order  of  peace  and  plenty.  He  thinks  the  main 
arch  of  his  life  has  been  his  advocacy  of  social  planning.  So 
he  does  injustice  to  his  novels  and  fantasies  that  have  de- 
lighted and  instructed  millions.  Tono-Bungay  to  him  was 
just  a  fair  novel.  Some  may  agree  that  he  has  been  a  kind  of 
muddled  dreamer;  but  I  suspect  his  reputation  is  the  victim 
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of  what  A.  N.  Whitehead  de- 
fines as  the  increased  tempo 
of  life  whereby  we  have  pro- 
found social  changes  within 
a  generation.  His  disparagers 
often  use  as  bases  for  their 
criticism  of  him  ideas  that 
H.  G.  Wells  defined  and 
popularized. 

At  all  events  he  tells  of  his 
pilgrimage  with  humility,  sin- 
cerity and  bewilderment,  and  every  page  is  readable,  rich 
in  human  wisdom,  gay  and  moving  with  the  enduring  charm 
of  his  style.  Here  are  genre  pictures  of  Victorian  life,  brilliant 
character  studies  of  Balfour,  Arnold  Bennett,  Gorki  and 
many  another  he  knew  well,  judgments  on  the  Fabian  move- 
ment, communism,  and  on  the  nature  of  revolution,  the 
success  story  of  his  own  writing,  revelations  of  the  problems 
of  his  domestic  life,  amusing  pencil  drawings  in  Wellsian 
vein,  and  a  final  section  to  sum  up  his  convictions  on  the 
planned  world,  until  we  attain  which,  life  will  be  only 
conflict  or  "meanwhiling."  At  the  end  he  is  still  puzzled  as 
to  why  the  key-men  with  whom  he  has  labored,  will  not 
understand  or  undertake  his  "Open  Conspiracy"  to  remake 
society.  "Only  mental  tangles  and  fears  keep  us  from  freedom 
and  abundance." 

The  confusion  of  Mr.  Wells  is  the  confusion  of  the  rest  of 
us  and  our  age.  We  can  follow  his  pattern  as  of  some  modern 
Everyman.  He  gives  us  with  superb  vividness  and  compas- 
sion his  youth  with  a  ladies'  maid  mother  and  store-keeper 
father  in  a  drab  house,  the  senseless  ignorance,  conventions, 
and  frustration,  the  itinerant  education  and  employment  as 
a  draper's  apprentice,  the  struggle  up  as  a  teacher  and  text- 
writer.  He  resents  this  confusion  worse  confounded  of  the 
lower  middle  class — and  then  by  instinct  or  chance  feels  the 
impact  of  science  (a  year  under  Huxley  helped)  and  so  gets 
a  vision  of  order,  control  of  Nature,  plan  and  so  plenty, 
health,  and  culture.  Next,  having  discovered  his  rare  and 
rewarding  gift  as  story-teller,  the  young  Utopian  with 
youth's  faith  in  miracles  produced  his  scientific  romances 
where  comet  gas,  invading  Martians,  a  new  food  changed 
people  overnight.  This  is  outlived  into  a  realistic  idea  of 
social  change  through  Fabian  socialism.  Thereafter,  the 
novels  of  confused,  misguided,  struggling  humans,  Ponde- 
revo,  Ann  Veronica,  Mr.  Britling,  with  the  supreme  con- 
fusion of  war  that  knocked  plan  in  the  head  because  people 
were  ignorant  and  foolish.  Next  the  determination  to  give 
people  the  basic  knowledge  they  need  in  the  series  of  great 
Outlines.  And  that  on  History  has  sold  two  million  copies. 
The  sad  discovery  that  people  have  neither  interest  nor  self- 
discipline  enough  to  run  this  modern  complex  world  leads 
to.  the  Open  Conspiracy  of  wise  disinterested  leaders  to  act 
as  Receivers  of  civilization.  At  last  Wells  visits  Roosevelt 
and  Stalin  to  see  what  the  omens  are.  This  Progress  that 
many  of  us  made  of  a  confused  man  who  resents  confusion 
and  tries  to  lessen  it  all  his  life  is  a  challenge  and  guide- 
book. 
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HOW  to  Make  a  Revolution,  by  Postgate,  does  not  im- 
ply that  we  want  a  revolution — the  author  knows  too 
much  of  their  history — but  advances  the  thesis  that  it  is 
good  to  examine  scientifically  how  power  can  be  taken  over 
and  what  happens  under  various  modes  of  change.  It  is  a 
kind  of  manual  first  on  the  theory  behind  revolutions.  He 
discriminates  mass  movements  like  Marxism,  Fascism, 
syndicalism,  and  then  those  of  elite  groups,  anarchism  and 
Blanquism.  Second  a  manual  on  the  practice:  by  the  general 
strike,  financial  pressure,  armed  revolution,  and  the  Com- 
munist tactics.  Mr.  Postgate  is  himself  a  Left  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  England,  and  was  once  a  Communist,  so  he  is 
informed  and  realistic,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  examine 
violence  as  a  tool.  He  comes  out  rather  on  the  side  of  con- 
stitutional parliamentarism  and  a  labor  version  of  Mr.  Wells's 
Open  Conspiracy,  having  proved  to  himself  and,  I  suspect, 
to  the  rest  of  us  that  the  advertised  brands  of  revolt  will 
never  prosper,  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  general  strike  has  sometimes  gained  concessions  in 
France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  when  it  shocked  the  governors, 
but  he  holds  it  will  never  gain  any  abandonment  of  control 
by  those  in  power.  In  the  light  of  San  Francisco  last  sum- 
mer we  may  agree  when  he  says  that  a  general  strike  drifts 
into  an  insurrection  that  is  suppressed  by  military  inter- 
vention, that  it  is  in  essence  a  revolutionary  act  which 
must  be  followed  by  electoral  or  military  steps  for  final  suc- 
cess. There  are  interesting  observations  on  the  need  to  call 
out  the  essential  services,  now  importantly,  the  radio,  and 
the  farm  workers  at  harvest-time.  But  the  nub  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  workers  will  starve  first.  The  general  strike  may,  he 
holds,  protect  a  people's  government  against  counter-revo- 
lution, and  can  probably  prevent  a  nation  intervening  in 
certain  kinds  of  wars;  but  is  it  not  a  mode  of  seizing  power? 

Nor  is  armed  revolt,  the  traditional  method,  practicable 
to  his  mind  under  modern  conditions  of  transport  and  com- 
munication. You  would  have  to  get  the  soldiers  and  the  war- 
machines  on  your  side,  especially  the  air-force.  It  was  differ- 
ent in  other  days.  Now,  you  can  get  the  army,  says  Postgate, 
only  when  it  has  suffered  terrible  defeat  in  war.  That  hap- 
pened in  Russia  in  1917.  Even  the  use  of  subversive  propa- 
ganda among  the  armed  forces  is  in  one  way  self-defeating 
since  you  alienate  the  troops  and  police  by  berating  them. 
That  England  is  taking  steps  against  a  possible  agitation 
among  the  King's  men  is  revealed  in  the  recent  law  against 
any  forms  of  subversion. 

To  Mr.  Postgate  Communist  tactics  outside  of  Russia 
simply  have  not  worked,  so  he  concludes  that  if  you  want  a 
fundamentally  libertarian  and  democratic  change  you  must 
depend  on  constitutional  parliamentarism,  and  offers  a 
program  for  the  next  labor  government  in  England.  It 
will  need  a  "quality  organization"  of  devoted  workers — 
and  that  is  Mr.  Wells's  Open  Conspiracy.  We  need  not 
agree  with  all  of  his  details,  but  we  agree  that  his  conclusion 
is  that  of  many  wise  men. 

YOUR  desire  for  orientation  will  probably  not  lead  to  a 
study  of  the  documents  of  The  Bolshevik  Revolution,  a 
publication  of  the  Hoover  War  Library.  But  here  is  a 
fascinating  picture,  told  in  printed  material,  of  how  one 
group  of  wilful  men  took  over  power  in  a  modern  state  by 
appeals  to  the  disaffected  army,  peasants,  and  workers,  plus 
military  force  hi  certain  centers.  Here  are  the  paper  bones 
that  rationalized  their  will  and  acts.  They  reveal  the  shifts, 
contradictions,  flexibility  of  deeds  based  on  a  philosophy  and 
its  ruthless  application.  You  will  not  find  any  record  of  the 


conflict,  suffering,  and  death  that  accompanied  the  change. 
You  will  conclude,  I  think,  that  no  such  change  at  such  a 
price  is  probable  in  England  or  America. 

THE  Red  Network  is  called  a  Who's  Who  and  Handbook 
of  Radicalism  for  Patriots  in  which  with  an  odd  kind  of 
scholarship  Mrs.  Billing  has  listed  460  organizations  that  she 
suspects  of  something  or  other,  and  then  1300  persons  who 
are  leading  members  of  these  organizations,  with  their 
affiliations  that  reveal  to  her  spectroscopic  mind  a  trace  of 
red.  About  everybody  who  has  ever  worked  for  social 
progress,  freedom,  and  humanitarianism  is  included,  and 
one  name  is  that  of  the  President's  wife.  It  offers  a  very  useful 
index  of  what  are  called  radical  organizations.  It  is  a 
ridiculous  book,  but  not  without  portent.  Already  there  are 
signs  that  it  is  used  as  a  guide  for  attacks  on  certain  groups; 
in  a  crisis  it  might  become  the  index  of  proscribed  activities 
and  people.  And  the  substratum  of  fear  and  ignorance 
it  reveals  points  to  one  of  the  danger-spots  in  our  social 
geology. 

Study  of  these  books  on  revolution  will  not  keep  you 
awake  at  night  but  are  a  charge  to  keep  awake  daytimes. 
They  may  go  to  show  that  revolutions  are  futile.  But  they 
warn  us  that  there  is  a  terrible  urgency  to  use  all  the  powers 
of  democracy,  education,  and  liberalism,  to  secure  the  in- 
evitable peaceful  changes  to  which  revolution  is  the  unthink- 
able alternative.  LEON  WHIPPLE 

Books  to  Stretch  the  Mind 

POLITICAL  POWER,  by  Charles  E.  Merriam.  Whilllesey  House.  326  pp.  Price 

$3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
THE  OPEN  DOOR  AT  HOME,  by  Charles  A.  Beard.  Macmillan.  331  pp.  Price  $3 

postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
AMERICANS  HOUR  OF  DECISION,  by  Glenn  Frank.  McGraw-Hill.  263  pp. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

DR.  MERRIAM  is  one  of  the  few  people  who  can  think 
about  little  specific  facts  and  large  abstract  orientations 
without  getting  them  mixed.  In  this  book  he  describes  the 
relationships  of  political  power  to  the  other  power  groups, 
to  the  structure  of  popular  worship  and  belief,  to  the  dark 
side  of  political  shame.  He  considers  the  limitations  of  po- 
litical power,  the  possibilities  of  evaporation  of  moral  sup- 
port, and  the  essential  relation  between  power  and  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  that  conditions  all  human  organization. 
The  book  is  a  picture  of  a  maelstrom  of  changing  currents 
that,  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times  would  say,  gnaw  the  halyards 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  question  the  basic  principles 
of  the  Constitution— not  only  of  our  system  but  of  all  the 
systems  that  are  proposed.  The  first  impression  is  one  of 
terror,  lest  humanity  may  have  reached  a  phase  of  catas- 
trophe in  which  the  forces  that  crystallize  halfbaked  ideol- 
ogies doomed  to  disastrous  explosions  have  grown  beyond 
all  hope  of  rational  control  by  the  immature  mind  of  man. 
Dr.  Merriam,  in  the  last  chapter,  lifts  us  above  the  mael- 
strom to  contemplate  the  probable  development  of  science, 
particularly  the  sciences  of  mind  and  society,  and  the  pro- 
found changes  in  human  nature  already  beginning  and  des- 
tined to  go  far.  He  does  not  pretend  to  know  how  great  an 
adventure  we  are  entered  upon,  but  it  is  bigger  than  we  had 
realized.  A  book  specially  recommended  to  stretch  the  minds 
of  people  who  still  believe  in  some  ready-made  ideology 
dating  earlier  than  1929. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Keynes  renounced  the  liberal  doctrine 
of  internationalism,  and  now  Dr.  Beard  is  rising  to  join  the 
chorus  of  three  or  four  liberals  who  have  sensed  the  impli- 
cations of  the  death  of  laissez-faire.  In  a  few  years  liberal 
economic  nationalism  will  be  a  commonplace,  but  at  the 
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Didn't  Know  Libraries  Did  That 


"XA/HAT  a  fine-looking  boy  you  have."  "Of  course,"  said  his 
*  *  mother  proudly,  "that's  a  library  baby!"  When  a  new 
baby  is  registered  in  Concordia  Parish,  La.,  the  health  officer 
sends  the  name  and  address  of  the  parents  to  the  nearest 
library  branch,  which  every  month  for  a  year  mails  to  the  mother 
pamphlets  on  the  care  of  infants.  By  this  time  the  mother  has 
acquired  the  habit  of  securing  expert  advice  on  child  health  through 
the  library  and  calls  voluntarily  for  books  on  diet,  health  habits, 
clothing  and  discipline  for  the  pre-school  age  child. 

The  most  sweeping  invention  in  relief  of  the  blind,  since  the 
introduction  of  Braille  100  years  ago,  is  the  Talking  Book,  a  combi- 
nation electric  phonograph  and  radio  set.  An  average  novel  run- 
ning between  70,000  and  90,000  words  can  be  recorded  on  between 
10  and  12  double-face  records.  Records  may  be  played  for  18 
minutes  on  each  side,  giving  listeners  between  175  and  200  words 
per  minute.  The  Library  of  Congress  plans  to  establish  Talking 
Book  libraries  in  connection  with  the  present  24  Braille  libraries 
in  the  United  States. 

An  important  phase  of  the  aid  rendered  by  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library  during  the  depression  years  has  been  its  public  writing 
room  with  unlimited  paper,  envelopes,  pen-points,  ink  and  other 
services.  The  room  was  primarily  established  for  the  man  out  of 
work;  the  boy  who  is  homesick  or  working  his  way  through  col- 
lege, whose  room  is  "not  nice";  to  say  nothing  of  the  business  man 
who  has  found  a  place  where  he  can  work  undisturbed  on  that 
"pesky  tax  report."  People  come  back  day  after  day,  answering 
advertisements,  or  sending  letters  to  selected  list.0  In  addition 
secretarial  service  is  offered  at  current  rates. 

To  aid  in  the  study  and  appreciation  of  music,  the  public  library 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  lends  phonograph  records.  The  library  owns 
more  than  2000  records,  all  music  of  high  quality,  instrumental  and 
orchestral  records,  some  opera,  vocal  selections,  chamber  music. 
Before  and  after  a  concert  there  is  a  large  demand  for  records  of  the 
program  numbers. 

Beginning  with  Scaramouche  released  in  October  1923,  and 
continuing  since  without  interruption,  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  has  tied  up  with  the  movies  through  bookmark  reading- 
lists  prepared  by  the  library,  printed  at  the  local  exhibitor's  ex- 
pense, and  distributed  at  both  the  library  and  its  branches  and  the 
theater.  These  bookmarks  list  approximately  15  books — novels, 
history,  drama,  biography,  sociology,  fine  arts — likely  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  those  who  have  seen  or  expect  to  see  the  movie.  As 
a  result,  months  after  Rasputin  and  the  Empress  or  The  Barretts 
of  Wimpole  Street  was  shown  in  Cleveland,  the  demand  for  the 
books  listed  still  exceeded  the  supply.  With  the  first  appearance  of 
Charles  Laughton  as  Henry  VIII,  every  one  of  the  28  copies  of 
Francis  Hackett's  Henry  VIII  was  swept  off  the  shelf,  as  well  as 
every  other  popular  title  about  the  monarch  and  his  period. 

The  House  of  Correction  in  Milwaukee  is  visited  once  a  month 
by  a  representative  from  the  public  library.  All  prisoners  who  wish 
may  have  an  interview.  Special  requests  for  books  are  taken  and 
reading  courses  planned  for  those  who  desire  them. 

The  Missoula,  Mont.,  Public  Library  operates  a  Library  Car 
which  is  located  at  the  headquarters  camp  of  the  Anaconda  Mining 
Company.  A  man  is  in  charge,  and  to  it  come  many  lumberjacks 
to  read  and  to  carry  away  as  many  books  as  their  packs  will  hold. 
This  car,  a  freight  car,  is  switched  from  camp  to  camp  as  the 
cutting  of  the  timber  proceeds. 


The  librarian  in  New  London,  N.  H.,  writes  that  "in  a  small 
town,  with  no  banks,  we  are  bankers  as  well  as  librarians,  having  a 
storage  vault  and  50  regulation  deposit  boxes." 

The  Brookline,  Mass.,  library  offers  a  service  to  shut-ins.  Books 
are  sent  and  collected  each  Saturday. 

A  much  appreciated  service,  successfully  tried  for  a  time  by  the 
Seattle  Public  Library,  secured  the  name  of  every  foreigner  who 
applied  to  the  Naturalization  Office  for  citizenship  papers,  and 
invited  him  in  a  personal  letter  to  borrow  books  from  the  library 
in  his  own  language,  as  well  as  books  on  learning  English  and  on 
American  history,  government  and  customs.  Representatives  of  the 
library  also  visited  the  nightschools  for  foreigners;  later  these  classes 
came  to  the  library  where  its  various  services  were  explained.  This 
library  also  maintained  a  station  in  the  public  market  of  the  city, 
so  that  housewives  could  carry  away  the  family  supply  of  books  in 
their  market  baskets  along  with  their  cabbage  and  potatoes. 

Nothing  we  have  ever  done  has  been  more  appreciated,  says 
the  Public  Library  of  Portland,  Ore.,  than  the  lending  of  pictures, 
a  project  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  Society  of  Oregon 
Artists,  which  provided  original  works  in  oils,  water  colors,  and 
pastels.  Pictures  were  loaned  for  one  month  with  the  privilege  of  a 
month's  renewal. 

The  Michigan  State  Library  loans  good  framed  pictures  to 
schools.  These  pictures  may  be  borrowed  for  the  entire  school  term 
by  rural  and  small-town  schools. 

In  a  folder  addressed  to  young  people,  the  Newark  Public  Li- 
brary presents  the  library  as  the  best  means  of  self-education:  "The 
papers  are  full  of  advertisements  of  magic  books  and  courses  of 
study,  systems  of  training,  'salary  raisers,'  memory  strengthened, 
'personality  fertilizers,'  wisdom  capsules,  and  the  like  which 
promise  to  make  you  wise,  great,  and  rich  in  ten  lessons  at  about 
S3. 30  per.  In  your  library  are  240,000  volumes.  In  these  books  lie 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  wisdom-getting,  memory-improv- 
ing, and  salary-raising  ideas  that  anybody  has  had  since  the  world 
began."  With  this  folder  goes  a  postal  card  already  addressed  to 
the  library,  on  which  the  reader  may  check  the  topics  he  wants  to 
"read  up"  on. 

"The  loveliest  thing  in  Mexico  City's  Chapultepec  Park,"  says 
Mrs.  Dwight  Morrow,  "is  a  place  where  the  philosophers'  walk 
crosses  the  path  of  the  artists  among  the  cypresses.  At  the  intersec- 
tion the  Mexicans  have  made  a  very  beautiful  little  open-air  read- 
ing-room. The  ground  is  paved  in  tiles  which  tell  the  life  and 
achievements  of  Cervantes.  There  is  a  fountain  in  the  center,  and 
all  around  the  edge  are  colored  tiles  which  tell  the  story  of  Don 
Quixote.  They  have  put  two  open  bookcases  on  either  side,  and  I 
have  never  been  there  that  I  did  not  see  someone  reading.  The 
Mexicans  read  these  books  under  the  trees  and  under  the  sky  of 
that  lovely  place,  and  put  them  back  on  the  shelves,  in  the  place 
where  the  path  of  the  artists  meets  the  path  of  the  philosophers." 
— Excerpts  from  The  Library  Journal  and  Other  Sources. 

"Years  ago  (I  believe  it  was  1916)  many  of  my  evenings  were 
spent  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Forbes  Library  in  Northampton," 
writes  one  of  our  Massachusetts  subscribers.  "Among  the  periodi- 
cals I  read  was  The  Survey.  I  really  think  it  had  much  to  do  with 
giving  me  a  real  interest  in  human  beings  and  a  desire  to  be  of 
service.  Probably  nothing  in  the  world  would  give  me  the  satisfaction 
I  receive  from  my  present  work — public-health  nursing.  I  thought 
you  might  like  to  know  that  library  copies  are  not  always  neglected." 


moment  it  is  far  ahead  of  the  procession.  It  needed  to  be  de- 
fined, distinguished  from  imperialism,  and  implemented  with  a 
logical  structure,  and  that  need  Dr.  Beard  has  had  the  courage  to 
meet. 

Free  trade  and  geographic  specialization,  we  are  now  beginning 
to  see,  have  their  drawbacks.  Capital  ownership  and  circulating 
money  tend  to  drift  into  certain  areas  and  to  stagnate  there. 
Specialized  industries  are  subject  to  sudden  death  by  technological 
or  political  accidents.  A  free-trade  area,  such  as  the  United  States, 
depends  for  its  survival  on  the  establishment  of  a  federal  sover- 
eignty with  power  to  tax  in  one  area  and  spend  in  another,  to  tax  in 
one  economic  level  and  spend  in  another,  and  to  move  populations 


out  of  dead  areas.  Whether  our  own  government  can  exercise 
those  three  powers  effectively,  remains  to  be  seen;  certainly 
Geneva  cannot  obtain  such  powers  in  the  near  future.  World 
peace  will  depend  on  avoidance  of  trade  that  sets  up  tensions 
for  which  there  can  be  no  relief  except  war.  Dr.  Beard  has  done  a 
vital  service  by  pioneering  in  this  new  concept  of  liberal  national- 
ism, and  all  those  who  desire  world  peace  should  read  and  ponder 
his  words. 

Glenn  Frank  is  not  quite  so  clear  in  his  mind  as  are  Dr.  Mer- 
riam  and  Dr.  Beard.  In  America's  Hour  of  Decision  he  calls  for  a 
new  crystallization  of  the  national  will  to  live,  to  go  forward,  to 
adjust  our  social  order  to  the  new  conditions  of  the  age  of  plenty. 
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But  in  this  readable  volume  he  is  not  quite  down  to  brass  tacks. 

There  is  undoubted  value  in  recalling  Americans  to  their  long- 
standing belief  in  democracy,  and  exactly  for  the  reasons  given  by 
Dr.  Frank.  In  the  increasingly  unpredictable  course  of  events  where 
the  new  developments  of  technology  make  and  destroy  the  es- 
tablished ways  of  economic  life,  we  need  a  broad  base  of  popular 
initiative.  As  Dr.  Frank  says,  any  fixed  course  of  action  is  bound 
to  be  wrong,  and  any  small  governing  group  with  an  "ideology" 
will  drive  a  system  of  high  productivity  on  the  rocks  in  the  tortuous 
channel  of  modern  life.  There  must  be  a  mass  of  free  citizens  from 
which  can  arise  unchecked  the  new  thinkers  who  will  constantly 
reorient  the  ruling  group,  and  the  restoration  of  an  adequate 
area  of  free  activity  is  imperative.  At  the  same  time  the  people 
acting  through  government  will  have  to  bring  under  control  the 
sinister  forces  of  overconcentrated  individual  power. 

Dr.  Frank  is  far  enough  along  in  his  consideration  of  liberal 
nationalism  to  have  thought  about  some  of  its  cruder  aspects,  and 
to  have  rejected  them.  Perhaps  as  the  discussion  continues,  how- 
ever, the  more  cogent  reasons  for  an  enlightened  form  of  national- 
ism may  appeal  to  his  keen  and  flexible  mind. 

None  of  these  three  books  are  directly  aimed  at  the  actual 
solution  of  the  main  economic  problems  that  immediately  press 
upon  us — -the  establishment  of  economic  security,  the  prevention 
of  excessive  money-lending  by  the  larger  incomes,  and  the  effec- 
tive control  of  volume  and  velocity  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 
Dr.  Merriam  deals  with  the  more  abstract  but  vitally  important 
question  of  the  nature  and  utilization  of  political  power.  Dr.  Beard 
speaks  more  particularly  of  the  necessity  for  reforming  the  pseudo- 
sciences  of  economics  and  sociology,  and  for  controlling  the  spread 
of  economic  activity  within  the  range  of  human  intelligence  and 
organizing  capacity.  Dr.  Frank  is  a  cool  hand  on  the  fevered  brows 
of  those  who  wonder  whether  the  age  of  plenty  must  require  throw- 
ing away  all  the  beauty  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  ugliness,  but 
who  are  not  yet  hopelessly  sold  to  any  one  of  the  patent  ideologies. 
The  first  two  books  are  good  for  stretching  the  mind;  the  last  is 
not  bad  for  cooling  the  blood. 
Washington,  D.  C.  DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 


Changing  the  Rules  of  the  Game 

NEW  FRONTIERS,  by  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Rcynal  &•  Hitchcock.  309  pp.  Price  $2 
postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 

THIS  book,  Mr.  Wallace  says,  was  "hastily  dictated,  copy-read, 
and  very  little  edited,  under  pressure  of  many  other  jobs  at 
hand."  Possibly  that  gives  it  additional  value.  This  plain  talk  of  a 
clear-headed  man  who  is  trying  to  find  the  way  out  might  lose 
in  effectiveness  if  it  were  polished,  illustrated,  and  documented 
with  footnotes. 

The  author's  job,  which  is  fundamental  to  any  real  recovery, 
is  to  bring  the  income  of  farmers,  with  whom  he  has  spent  his  life, 
to  a  parity  with  industrial  workers.  He  does  not  believe  that  his 
generation  can  do  more  than  make  a  beginning  on  which  the 
rising  generation  can  build  and  he  warns  these  younger  people 
that  if  they  are  to  carry  on  they  must  free  themselves  of  inherited 
prejudices  so  that  they  may  look  actualities  in  the  face.  He  does  not 
believe  that  the  game  of  ruling  a  country  by  the  will  of  the  major- 
ity must  be  given  up  in  favor  of  the  rule  of  a  dictator,  either  com- 
munist or  fascist,  but  he  is  persuaded  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  game  is  played  have  altered  and  the  rules  must  be 
changed. 

For  example,  as  a  creditor  nation  we  can  no  longer  export  the 
goods  with  which  we  formerly  paid  our  debts  to  foreign  nations. 
Therefore,  we  must  either  curtail  our  production  or,  by  lowering 
the  tariff,  allow  our  debtors  to  pay  with  goods  or  services.  Again, 
prices  are  no  longer  fixed  by  the  supply  of  goods  in  the  market- 
place but  by  those  controlling  production,  whose  selfish  interests 
may  dictate  keeping  the  price  up  and  the  output  down.  If  this 
price  fixing  is  to  continue,  the  government  must  have  the  power 
to  veto  prices  which  are  contrary  to  the  general  good. 

For  fourteen  years  the  farmers  have  been  trying,  with  disaster  to 
themselves,  to  change  the  rules  under  which  they  have  been  oper- 


ating. Mr.  Wallace  gives  a  third  of  his  book  to  a  lucid  account  of 
this  struggle.  He  is  willing  to  try  any  other  method  than  the  process- 
ing taxes  if  such  method  can  be  shown  to  be  better.  He  deplores 
the  killing  of  pigs  and  plowing  under  of  cotton  but  at  the  moment 
sees  no  alternative.  Moreover,  he  feels  that  farmers  have  been 
educated  by  the  operation  of  the  AAA  to  take  a  long-range  view 
of  the  agricultural  situation.  If  the  conservative  farmer  has 
changed  his  parochial  viewpoint  to  a  national  one  we  may  concede 
that  the  New  Deal  has  begun  to  show  accomplishment,  though 
we  may  think  that  the  author  is  unduly  optimistic  in  feeling  that 
industrialists  are  beginning  to  let  national  interest  displace  profits 
in  their  minds.  I.  M.  BEARD 

Bethel,  Conn. 

A  Communist  Examines  Capitalism 

THE  DECLINE  OF  AMERICAN  CAPITALISM,  by  Lewis  Corey.  Canici  Friede. 
622  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IEWIS  COREY,  author  of  The  House  of  Morgan,  attempts  in 
L_  this  weighty  volume  to  present  a  critique  of  our  highly  de- 
veloped capitalist  structure  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  convinced 
Communist.  It  is  a  work  in  which  much  careful  research  and  hard 
thinking  have  entered  and  is  the  ablest  of  the  economic  volumes 
thus  far  written  by  American  Communists.  The  book  analyzes  the 
days  of  the  new  capitalism  and  the  contradictions  in  the  system 
which  led  to  the  present  breakdown;  the  failure  of  NIRA-ism  to 
resolve  these  contradictions  and  the  effect  of  technological  changes 
and  increasing  monopolization  of  industry  on  insecurity,  on  im- 
perialistic ventures  abroad  and  on  the  revolutionary  movement  at 
home.  Mr.  Corey  feels  that,  while  American  capitalism  is  not  facing 
immediate  collapse,  we  may  now  expect  to  see  a  relative  decline 
of  economic  development,  a  downward  tendency  in  the  workers' 
standard  of  living,  and  an  aggravation  of  class  antagonisms  by 
monopoly  capitalism  and  imperialism.  To  the  author,  "monopoly 
capitalism  and  imperialism  signalize  capitalist  decline  and  pro- 
letarian revolution." 

It  is  when  Mr.  Corey  is  mobilizing  his  facts  regarding  economic 
tendencies  that  he  is  at  his  best.  He  has  carefully  culled  his  statistics 
for  the  most  part  from  the  books  of  research  and  governmental 
institutions  and  the  conclusions  he  reaches  present  a  vigorous 
challenge  to  the  upholders  of  the  status  quo. 

The  book,  however,  suffers  from  a  rather  heavy  style  and  from 
the  author's  constant  endeavor  to  fit  all  developments  in  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  America  into  Communistic  formulae.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  book  likewise  suffers  from  the  author's  dogmatic 
assumption,  accompanied  by  little  of  the  scholarly  analysis  wit- 
nessed in  the  first  portion,  that  the  American  people  must  resort  to 
a  Communist  revolution  as  the  one  means  to  salvation.  Just  why 
organized  labor,  whom  the  author  denounces  for  "unusually 
petty-bourgeois  spirit  and  the  corruption  of  their  bureaucracy" 
and  other  important  groups  in  the  population  are  likely  to  find  in 
Communist  tactics,  rather  than  tactics  of  some  other  school  of 
thought,  the  one  sure  means  to  a  cooperative  order,  the  author 
does  not  state. 

Despite  these  and  other  defects,  the  book  constitutes  an  im- 
portant contribution  that  should  be  carefully  read  and  digested 
by  all  students  of  economic  tendencies.  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy 

The  Details  of  the  Job 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANGE  SERVICE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  by 
T.  S.  Chegwidden  and  G.  Myrddin-Evans;  with  a  Foreword  by  The  Rt.  Hon.  Winston 
S.  Churchill,  C.H.,  M.P.  Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.  310  pp.  Price  $3.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book  is  composed  of  three  separate  studies.  The  first  con- 
siders briefly  problems  of  population,  industrial  and  agricultural 
changes  as  they  affect  the  labor  market  and  unemployment.  The 
second  gives  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  employment 
exchanges  with  minute  details  of  placement  machinery  and  method. 
The  third  contains  account  of  the  technical  procedure  of  local  em- 
ployment exchanges  in  administering  unemployment  insurance. 
The  book  is  a  public  employment  office  manager's  handbook,  an 
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efficiency  expert's  recommendation  of  necessary  procedure,  an 
exposition  of  filing  forms  and  equipment  required  for  this  special- 
ized type  of  office.  It  shows  the  enormous  amount  of  detail  in 
management  necessary  for  a  system  ideally  serving  all  industries 
and  workers  of  a  country.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  complicated  as  the 
account  of  the  filing  or  cataloguing  system  of  any  mammoth  busi- 
ness. This,  however,  should  not  deter  Americans,  with  our  preva- 
lent office  equipment  and  methods.  In  fact,  to  an  American,  the 
European's  enthusiastic  display  of  such  equipment  and  methods, 
where  such  exist,  seems  a  bit  naive;  we  take  them  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

By  implication  the  study  indicates  the  quality  of  personnel 
and  the  set-up  required  for  placement  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance offices.  This,  of  course,  is  our  weak  point.  Today  we  do  not 
have  adequate  trained  personnel  to  man  a  national  public  em- 
ployment system.  However,  certain  European  countries,  not  in- 
cluding England,  were  as  hard  pressed  to  find  persons  equipped  for 
the  task  when  they  inaugurated  their  employment  exchanges  as 
some  of  our  localities  have  been  to  find  competent  and  profession- 
ally minded  relief  workers. 

Details  always  seem  formidable,  especially  when  couched  in  the 
heavy  style  of  this  weighty  series  of  studies.  Throwing  sections  of 
the  material  into  footnotes  or  appendices  would  have  saved  it  for 
those  who  desire  the  technical  material  and  have  set  the  significant 
sections  into  relief.  The  details  are  useful  in  showing  that  we  cannot 
casually  and  without  preparation  create  a  placement  system  meas- 
uring up  to  performance  required  by  our  present  complex  indus- 
trial structure.  The  study  assumes  or  leaves  to  others  the  task  of 
convincing  the  reader  of  the  incalculable  saving  of  human  energy, 
efficiency  and  spirit  to  be  gained  by  a  central  public  agency  for 
clearing  available  labor  and  jobs. 
The  University  of  Chicago  MOLLIE  RAY  CARROLL 


Lay  Preacher 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  ITINERANT  TEACHER,  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs. 
Bobbs-Mcrrill.  231  pages.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

FOR  a  good  many  years  Dr.  Griggs  has  been  a  very  popular 
public  lecturer  and  an  inspirational  writer,  beginning  when 
what  he  did  was  generally  known  as  "lyceum"  and  ending  in  an 
era  of  "adult  education."  But  his  work  has  not  changed.  He  has 
been  a  lay  preacher,  gifted  with  wisdom  that  did  not  startle  and 
eloquence  that  did  not  disturb.  In  this  disarmingly  simple  story 
of  his  life,  he  tells  how  he  went  from  his  university  teaching  at 
Stanford  to  the  public  platform  and  how  his  audience  grew,  and 
he  concludes  with  his  opinions  on  current  happenings.  Every 
practitioner  of  adult  education  ought  to  study  his  story.  Here  is 
insight  into  a  populous  world,  far  removed  from  the  urban  in- 
telligentsia, old-fashioned  but  not  unintelligent,  not  afraid  of  ideas 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  afraid  of  not  being  in  the  moment's 
fashion.  It  is  customary  in  certain  circles  to  disregard  what  these 
people  think,  to  assume  that  they  matter  very  little  until  they 
eventually  "catch  up."  Dr.  Griggs  has  apparently  not  questioned 
that  this  public  counts  for  a  great  deal  and  he  is  right,  just  as  he  is 
right  also  in  thinking  that  his  long  term  of  leadership  among  them 
has  been  an  important  contribution  to  American  culture. 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  LYMAN  BRYSON 

Mary  Austin's  Quest 

CAN  PRAYER  BE  ANSWERED?  by  Mary  Austin.  Farrar  and  Rineharl.  55  pp. 
Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HERE  is  a  splendid  woman's  personal  testimony  about  prayer, 
gleaned  from  thirty-five  years  of  experiment  and  experience. 
In  this  book,  published  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  untimely  death, 
she  begins  by  citing  an  experience  of  prayer  shared  with  a  Paiute 
Indian  medicine-man,  who  never  prayed  to  a  god  but  to  a  life 
principle.  She  goes  on  to  tell  of  her  experiments  with  postures, 
gestures,  and  the  like;  her  cure  of  cancer  by  prayer;  her  use  of 
novenas  and  similar  group  prayers.  And  she  concludes  her  volume 
thus: 

I  shall  probably  never  arrive  at  any  well  filled  out  conclusions 
about  Prayer.  I  have  never  taken  the  measure  of  what  I  pray  to. 


I  do  not  know  its  one  unchanging  name.  .  .  .  Whatever  it  is,  it  has  an 
infinite  capacity  for  evolutionary  change.  It  is  all  tied  up  with  our 
processes  of  being  and  becoming.  But  I  don't  know  what  it  is. 
And  it  will  take  a  brave,  indeed  foolhardy  Congregationalist  or 
Methodist  or  Catholic  to  say  to  her,  "I  know;  It  is  simply  my  God." 
This  reviewer  can't  say  it. 

In  this  book,  as  always,  Mrs.  Austin  wrote  with  an  elemental 
simplicity  and  charm;  and  yet  there  is  much  here  to  confuse  a 
person  accustomed  to  conventional  prayers  and  praying,  or  bored 
with  the  whole  subject.  One  of  her  chief  discoveries  about  prayer 
occurred  during  a  poker-game.  Personally,  I  emerge  from  this 
volume  a  lot  confused  and  a  little  wistful.  I'm  not  at  all  sure  I 
should  care  to  share  her  methods  and  experiences  of  prayer;  but 
I'm  mighty  sure  I  should  have  enjoyed  playing  poker  with  her,  or 
watching  her  at  work  among  her  beloved  Indians.  One  gleans  too 
little  of  Mary  Austin  from  this  book,  to  come  to  any  adequate 
understanding  of  what  she  was  here  talking  about;  for  a  brief 
discussion  of  prayer  is  a  little  like  a  casual  glance  at  a  pair  of  lovers 
— one  has  to  have  experience  to  understand  what's  happening. 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 

Simple  People 

THE  FOLKS,  by  Ruth  Suckow.  Farrar  and  Rineharl.  726  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  oj 
Survey  Graphic. 

A  FINE  fat  volume  for  long  winter  evenings,  provided  you 
like  a  lot  of  reading.  For  in  her  zeal  to  depict  with  meticulous 
detail  the  setting  of  her  major  characters  and  to  permit  each  of  them 
to  make  perfectly  clear  just  exactly  why  he  acted  the  way  he  did, 
Miss  Suckow  has  overloaded  with  words  her  theme  of  the  poignant 
bewilderment  of  simple  people  groping  their  way  through  the 
implacable  changes  of  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact  even  a  moderately 
perspicacious  reader  knew  that  the  Fergusons  were  going  to  act 
the  way  they  did,  and  why,  before  Miss  Suckow  began  to  explain 
it  to  him. 

The  story  is  of  the  Ferguson  family:  "the  folks",  grandpa  and 
grandma,  still  on  the  farm;  Fred  and  Annie,  middle-aged  pillars 
of  a  small  Iowa  town,  and  their  four  children,  scattered  in  the  end 
from  the  home,  each  generation  weaving  a  pattern  of  life  only  to 
lose  it  in  the  complexities  of  change  when  they  themselves  became 
"the  folks."  Each  generation  was  in  its  day  the  champion  of  a  new 
order,  trusting  implicitly  in  its  Tightness  and  never  quite  under- 
standing why  it  would  not  do  for  the  generation  that  followed. 

Although  the  author  tells  you  all  she  knows  about  the  four 
young  Fergusons  it  is  her  old  people  whom  you  know  best  after 
all,  even  the  shadowy  old  grandpa  and  grandma  out  on  the  farm. 
This,  perhaps,  because  she  lets  you  feel  them  for  yourself  instead  of 
feeling  them  for  you.  She  draws  the  small-town  scene  with  warm 
understanding  and  writes  with  compassion  and  sometimes  with 
beauty  of  people  who  are  undoubtedly  the  salt  of  the  earth  though 
for  the  most  part  singularly  devoid  of  sensitivity.  But  she  writes  a 
terrible,  terrible  lot.  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Beauty  in  Twisted  Forms 

NOW  IN  NOVEMBER,  by  Josephine  Johnson.    Simon  and  Schuster.    231  pp. 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IOW  in  November  I  can  see  our  years  as  a  whole.  This  au- 
tumn  is  like  both  an  end  and  a  beginning  to  our  lives." 
With  these  rhythmic  lines,  so  typical  of  the  style  of  the  whole  book, 
a  remarkable  first  novel,  by  a  girl  of  twenty-four,  commences.  They 
are  uttered  by  the  imaginary  narrator,  young  Marget  Haldmarne, 
who  reviews  her  own  history  from  the  carefree  childhood  of  the 
spring  prelude,  when  her  family  seeks  refuge  on  a  mortgaged  farm, 
to  the  maturity  of  the  autumn  conclusion,  ten  years  later,  when 
death  and  failure  having  swept  hope  away  there  is  nothing  left  for 
recommencing  but  courage. 

The  good  earth?  Not  good  to  the  members  of  this  farm-family 
and  their  neighbors  who  "jerk  about  on  its  surface  like  gnats,  our 
days  absorbed  and  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  little  things — that 
confusion  which  is  our  living  and  which  prevents  us  from  being 
really  alive."  They  find  "peace  in  its  sparse  moments  of  surrender, 
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and  beauty  in  all  its  twisted  forms,  not  pure,  unadulterated,  but 
mixed  always  with  sour  potato-peelings  or  an  August  sun."  Many 
readers  will  feel  that  this  version  of  American  farm-life — food 
enough  but  nothing  new  to  wear,  low  prices,  milk  wars,  devastat- 
ing drought — is  more  akin  to  recent  experience  than  the  picture 
presented  in  As  the  Earth  Turns. 

But  Josephine  Johnson  is  essentially  a  poet  not  a  realist.  Her  ap- 
praisals are  sensitive  and  personal,  not  objective.  She  spins  a  dark 
tale,  based  though  it  may  be  on  much  of  current  life.  Debt  and  in- 
different nature  are  the  fate  of  the  Haldmarnes,  and  fire,  insanity, 
accidental  death,  thwarted  love  as  well.  It  is  the  author's  illuminat- 
ing comment  on  such  dire  events  and  the  more  casual  experiences 
of  daily  living  that  make  the  book  extraordinary,  that  and  the 
beauty  of  her  style.  FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOGG 

Potpourri 

MY  CONFESSIONAL,  by  Havelock  Ellis.  Houghton  Miffiin.  Z39  pp.  Price  $Z.SO 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book  is  a  composite,  culling  ideas  from  the  letters  of  the 
author  to  numerous  inquirers  to  whom  he  has  "confessed"  his 
views  on  numerous  subjects.  Naturally  his  opinion  was  sought  on 
topics  related  to  his  wide  range  of  known  interests.  And  in  conse- 
quence we  have  here  a  thin  dilution  of  thoughts  ranging  over 
topics  of  sex,  art,  the  dance  of  life,  war,  nudism,  and  so  on.  No 
one  who  has  read  this  great  writer's  other  books  will  need  this 
potpourri.  And  those  who  have  not  read  them  will  find  this  an 
unsatisfactory  introduction.  The  Dance  of  Life  still  stands  as  the 
way  into  Havelock  Ellis's  felicity  which  this  reviewer  would  recom- 
mend to  everyone  seeking  to  grasp  a  real  contemporary  outlook. 
New  York  City  ORDWAY  TEAD 

AMERICA'S  TRAGEDY,  by  James  Truslow  Adams.  Scribners.  414  pp.  Price  $3  post- 
paid of  Surrey  Graphic. 

THIS  is  not  a  history  of  the  Civil  War  nor  of  the  Negro  question  but 
of  the  sectionalism  which  came  to  divide  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  author  blames  the  people  of  neither  section  but  rather  fate 
which  produced  different  ways  of  living  and  views  of  life;  in  the 
North  the  worship  of  money-making  which  eventually  led  to  our 
present  distressing  situation;  in  the  South  a  culture  which  was 
broader  and  finer  but  doomed  because  it  was  based  on  slave-hold- 
ing so  interwoven  economically  with  life  that  it  could  not  be  dis- 
carded though  it  had  become  an  anachronism  in  the  civilized 
world.  The  story  is  illustrated  with  a  wealth  of  interesting  contem- 
porary documentation  and  told  without  bias. 

JOURNEY  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  NIGHT,  by  Louis  Ferdinand  Celine.  Little, 
Brown.  509  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHEN  a  man  has  a  profound  zest  for  life  and  finds  his  decent  and 
creative  impulses  thwarted  by  the  stupidities,  complexities  and 
brutalities  of  himself  as  well  as  other  men,  his  idealism  tends  to 
become  inverted  and  he  reacts  against  all  of  life  with  savage  dis- 
gust. The  ferocity  of  his  attack  is  the  measure  of  his  passionate 
desire  for  excellence.  This  book  is  doubly  important;  important 
because  the  author  is  such  a  man  and  savage  affirmations  of  life, 
even  inverted  ones,  are  hard  to  come  upon  in  these  tired  times, 
and  because  he  has  digested  the  new  knowledge  and  techniques 
of  expression  with  which  the  past  forty  years  have  been  over- 
whelmed. This  book  may  well  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  tradi- 
tion of  novel-writing.  It  is  a  book  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  whether 
or  not  you  understand  or  like  it. 

LOVE  ON  THE  DOLE,  by  Walter  Greenwood.  Doubleday,  Doran.  347  pp.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  YOUNG  British  workman  has  written  a  book  about  "the  dole," 
not  as  a  theory  but  as  a  basis  for  human  life.  The  setting  is  Hanky 
Park,  a  sodden  slum  in  an  industrial  city.  The  story  centers  in 
young  Harry  Hardcastle,  his  sister  Sally,  his  "girl,"  Helen,  and 
a  young  labor  leader,  Larry  Meath,  but  the  chief  character  is 
Marlowe's  works — a  vast  engineering  plant  which  controls  the 
lives  of  these  helpless  youngsters  and  of  their  equally  helpless 
parents  and  neighbors.  The  book  moves  through  the  compara- 
tively "good  days,"  when  the  works  was  busy  full-time,  into  the 
depths  of  depression  when  there  were  jobs  only  for  "cheap  labor," 
apprentices  and  girls.  The  climax  of  the  story  is  a  futile  union- 


demonstration  and  Larry  Meath's  death.  Though  the  author 
permits  a  solution  of  sorts  for  his  chief  characters,  the  lightening  of 
the  gloom  for  Harry,  Sally  and  Helen  at  the  end  does  not  lighten 
the  savage  bitterness  of  the  story.  His  book  is  an  acid  commentary 
on  the  adequacy  of  unemployment  insurance  as  a  "remedy"  for 
insecurity;  on  "relief  and  its  vagaries  as  a  solution  for  anything  at 
all. 


ANOTHER  BOMB  SPUTTERING  OUT 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


the  ballot  the  definite  question  of  full  American  membership  in 
the  League.  And  1 1 1  of  them  returned  affirmative  majorities.  Of 
a  total  of  217,421  voters,  62  percent  answered  Yes.  It's  a  long 
road  that  has  no  turning.  In  respect  of  the  League  of  Nations,  ours 
has  turned.  The  rest  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  challenged  the  good  faith  of  the  nations 
with  our  proposed  convention  for  international  control  of  the  arms 
traffic.  The  fact  that  it  does  not  please  the  militarists  is  the  best 
sign  that  it  sets  practical  standards.  Long  ago  in  these  pages  I 
called  attention  to  the  similarities  between  this  problem  and  that 
of  the  international  control  of  narcotics.  Its  solution  will  have  to 
follow  the  same  general  lines,  and  only  internationa  .'cooperation 
in  good  faith  can  master  it. 

Settlement  of  the  Saar  problem  makes  way  for  the  next:  prob- 
ably that  of  Austria  and  the  Danube.  Disarmament  the  perennial 
question.  The  war  in  the  Gran  Chaco  between  Bolivia  and  Para- 
guay, which  may  have  settled  itself  by  the  time  these  lines  are 
printed.  Jugoslavia-Hungary — a  very  hot  and  threatening  quarrel. 
Even  more  perplexing  the  issue  of  the  naval  ratios,  three-cornered 
among  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan.  But  the  Saar 
solution  demonstrates  that  any  controversy  can  be  settled  among 
men  of  good  will.  We  have  almost  passed  through  the  deepest  part 
of  the  swamp,  and  in  the  future  we  shall  point  back  to  the  "little 
black  spot"  that  marked  it. 


WIT'S  END 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


it  was  the  rainbow  they  caught  and  held  in  their  round  tight  little 
fists.  Snips  of  softest  yarn  from  the  golden  locks  of  the  princess; 
gold  and  silver  and  jewels  from  her  gown.  There  were  spools  to 
roll  and  boxes  to  open  and  close.  But  most  of  all  the  fun,  was  to  see 
out  of  these  simple  things,  come  beds  and  chairs  and  every  con- 
ceivable thing. 

That  day  came  when  there  were  no  more  scraps  to  intrigue  little 
boys,  only  a  row  of  gorgeous,  swaying  puppets,  each  upon  his 
wooden  frame  hanging  from  a  nail,  his  lines  well  learned,  waiting 
for  his  cue. 

A  bushy  fir  tree  had  been  brought  in  and  placed  in  the  adjoining 
room  against  the  wall  directly  opposite  the  stage.  It  was  the  day 
before  Christmas.  We  didn't  mind  or  even  miss  the  things  that 
might  have  been  there  to  grace  the  tree,  sparkling  baubles  and 
costly  gifts.  We  made  raisin  men,  with  leather  hunting  jackets  of 
bright  crinkly  figs  and  starry  eyes  of  cloves,  gum-drop  dogs  by  the 
dozen  and  brewed  hot  chocolate  and  baked  puffin  cakes  in  count- 
less numbers.  It  was  the  opening  night  of  The  Hole  in  the  Wall 
and  we  played  to  a  houseful  of  children  from  the  neighborhood 
settlement.  We  played  to  cries  of  "More,  more!"  until  the  actors 
fell  from  sheer  exhaustion,  face  down  upon  the  stage.  We  then  sat 
down  with  our  guests  and  drank  chocolate  and  ate  puffin  cakes 
and  gave  away  raisin  men  and  gum-drop  dogs,  and  sent  them  away, 
excitedly  talking.  The  theater  grew  and  flourished. 

Out  of  this  enchanting  play-world  grew  other  things  quite  as 
interesting.  One  of  the  most  delightful  was  my  depression  library. 
It  grew  because  my  budget  couldn't  be  stretched  to  cover  things 
that  just  had  to  be.  Books  to  own,  to  hold  and  to  place  upon  my 
own  shelves.  To  touch  and  say  to  myself,  "you  are  mine"  and  touch 
again  reverently.  Seats  in  which  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  symphony 
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or  to  look  upon  the  stage  and  be  stirred  and  revitalized.  One  can- 
not sit  alone  and  look  within  himself,  forever.  He  becomes  a 
withered  parsnip  rotting  in  the  dark  sour  ground.  For  months, 
now,  I  have  clipped  and  pasted  and  chortled  in  solitude.  I  have 
learned  more  about  "the  wheels  within  wheels"  than  I  have  ever 
known  before.  My  fifty-nine  volumes  of  gaily  covered  scrapbooks 
from  the  ten-cent  store  are  more  priceless  than  anything  I  own. 
The  passion  for  clipping  has  forced  me  to  read  assiduously.  My 
system  of  cataloging  information,  to  choose  discriminatingly.  The 
mass  of  material  from  which  I  draw,  to  eye  the  selection  critically. 
Before  me,  marches  the  world.  I  sit  in  the  vortex  and  listen.  Na- 
tional and  international  politics;  the  currents,  the  cross  currents 
and  the  undertow.  Pictures,  visual  study,  of  those  persons  who 
are  weaving  the  web  of  history.  Who  are  they?  Why  are  they? 
What  are  they?  In  music,  in  literature,  in  art,  in  science,  it  is  all 
the  same.  My  most  treasured  volume  is  entitled,  Reformers.  Across 
its  pages  stride,  in  picture  and  in  print,  the  righteous,  the  militant, 
the  benign,  the  saintly,  the  ridiculous,  the  dangerous,  the  esthete, 
the  brute,  the  emotionalist  and  the  scientist.  The  precision,  the 
clarity  and  the  appreciation  that  this  hobby  has  brought,  I  can- 
not tell  you,  I  can  only  recommend  it. 

There  are  other  books  too;  rows  of  unborrowable  books.  These 
are  the  Wit's  End  guest  books;  a  permanent  feature,  as  they  are 
painted  on  the  beaverboard  wall  above  the  covered  kitchen  sink. 
With  pencil  and  paint  these  biographies  are  written,  bound,  pub- 
lished and  sold  while  the  author  waits,  for  each  guest  is  his  own 
author  and  publisher  and  signs  the  original;  only  one  to  an  edition. 
Here  row  upon  row,  in  the  selection  of  colors  and  titles,  I  see  before 
me  the  desires,  foibles  and  adventures  of  my  friends.  I  feel,  some- 
times, that  I  take  them  off  the  shelves,  open  their  dummy  painted 
forms  and  read  pages  and  pages  of  intimate  secrets.  .  .  .  Then 
cautiously  I  put  them  back  with  a  warm  sense  of  guilt  and  wonder 
if  I  should  write  the  author  an  apology.  As  for  the  copyrights;  it's 
the  Wild  Wit's  Publishing  Company  and  anybody  can  copy  it. 

Fall  has  drawn  her  colored  curtains  down  again,  and  Wit's  End 
is  rocked  with  the  winter  wind  from  the  river,  and  I  have  gone.  I 
have  left  my  precious  domicile  of  dreams.  I  have  gone  to  other 
work,  to  assume  heavier  responsibilities.  I  left  the  blue  porthole 
door  ajar  to  welcome  into  harbor  and  to  drop  anchor,  two  of  my 
dearest  friends,  an  actor  and  his  wife,  from  a  distant  city  to  begin 
where  I  began  two  years  ago,  penniless  and  despairing.  My  bequest 
to  them  is  the  tree  of  heaven  that  will  guard  again  the  gay, 
nodding  zinnias.  The  sun  streaming  through  the  deep  set  windows. 
The  fire  crackling  on  the  hearth.  I  have  left  Percy  in  his  accus- 
tomed place  on  the  window  seat,  purring;  and  Halfwit,  the  frivo- 
lous puff  of  hair,  waiting  to  greet  them.  But  above  all,  I  have  left 
them  the  all-wise,  ancient  genie,  whose  dwelling  place  it  is,  and 
whose  gift  is  contentment  and  peace. 


UPRISINGS  ON  THE  FARMS 
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We  protect  our  farmers  here.  They  are  our  best  people.  They 
are  always  with  us.  They  keep  this  country  going.  They  put  us  in 
here  and  they  can  put  us  out  again,  so  we  serve  them.  .  .  . 
Mexicans  are  trash.  They  have  no  standard  of  living. 

The  economy  of  the  rural  communities  is  founded  on  their  crops; 
so  a  district  attorney  says:  "The  crops  must  be  harvested.  Tulare 
County  can  no  longer  permit  the  communists  and  radical  agita- 
tors to  move' about  our  agriculture  unmolested." 

The  rural  situation  in  California  grows  increasingly  tense. 
General  Glassford  said  of  Imperial  Valley,  where  vigilantes  suc- 
cessfully terrorized  outside  "agitators,"  including  a  party  of  Los 
Angeles  clergymen,  into  leaving  or  keeping  out  of  the  valley: 

After  more  than  two  months  of  observation  and  investigation  in 
Imperial  Valley,  it  is  my  conviction  that  a  group  of  growers  have 
exploited  a  "communist"  hysteria  for  the  advancement  of  their 
own  interests;  that  they  have  welcomed  labor  agitation,  which 
they  could  brand  as  "red,"  as  a  means  of  sustaining  supremacy 
by  mob  rule,  thereby  preserving  what  is  so  essential  to  their  profits 
— cheap  labor;  that  they  have  succeeded  in  drawing  into  their  con- 


spiracy certain  county  officials  who  have  become  the  princip 
tools  of  their  machine.  .  .  .  One  active  Vigilante  remarked: 'T 
like  to  be  out  of  this  mess,  but  what  can  I  do?  If  I  don't  line  u] 
my  business  will  be  ruined." 

But  a  valley  newspaper  declared  that:  "It  was  not  mob  violem 
— it  was  a  studied,  organized  movement  of  citizens  seeking  tl 
only  way  out  of  difficulties  threatening  the  community's  peac 
.  .  .  Perhaps  the  professional  agitators  have  learned  a  lesson, 
And  a  cotton-gin  foreman  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  said  of 
member  of  the  Governor's  Fact-Finding  Committee,  the  recon 
mendation  of  which  was  the  basis  of  the  cotton-strike  settlemen 
"It  won't  be  healthy  for  him  if  he  comes  down  into  the  Valle' 
the  respectable  citizens  will  take  care  of  him." 

The  report  of  a  federal  investigating  committee  on  Imperi 
Valley  was  answered  by  another  committee,  appointed  at  the  r> 
quest  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Farm  Burea 
Federation,  and  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  declare 
that,  "Technically,  the  Committee  does  not  find  that  there  is 
'strike'  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  nor  that  there  is  any  'strike'  imm 
nent  in  the  Imperial  Valley,"  and  inter  alia  recommended,  cur 
ously  (in  view  of  the  legal  code  of  ethics  and  the  practice  of  pr< 
viding  public  defenders  for  persons  accused  of  crime,)  that  tl 
state  bar  "investigate  the  activities  of  attorneys  employed  to  di 
fend  persons  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  present  goven 
merit.  .  .  ." 

TO  many,  the  problem  of  rural  labor  is  no  longer  a  labor  problen 
In  the  words  of  a  San  Jose  newspaper,  "It  is  a  crime  pro! 
lem."  A  sheriff  believes  that,  "If  only  our  laws  had  teeth  in  then 
we  could  get  fifty  'rats'  and  there  would  be  no  more  trouble."  . 
cotton-finance  company  man  expresses  a  general  conviction  whe 
he  states  that  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  will  solve  the  problen 
and  the  committee  representing  the  three  state  bodies  by  clej 
inference  supports  the  view  that  the  "suppressive  activities  on  th 
part  of  the  police"  retard  the  plans  of  the  communistic  unioi 
County  after  county  passes  strict  rural  anti-picketing  ordinance 
determined  not  "to  let  our  industry  become  the  football  of  irr< 
sponsible  agitators  who  have  no  interest  in  it."  Yet  the  farmei 
raise  wages,  too,  remembering  strikes. 

Simon  Lubin,  founder  of  the  California  Commission  of  Imm 
gration  and  Housing,  speaking  the  view  of  liberals  before  th 
Commonwealth  Club  in  San  Francisco,  said: 

We  have  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  the  "radicals"  and  "ag 
tators."  But  there  is  genuine  ground  for  fear — great  fear — in  th 
greed  and  selfishness,  the  intellectual  sterility,  the  social  injustici 
the  economic  blindness,  the  lack  of  political  sagacity  and  leadei 
ship,  and  the  mock  heroics  and  hooliganism  we  observe  with! 
our  state  today.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  do  need  a  socio-economic  house-cleaning 
Are  we  going  to  encourage  the  "reds,"  the  "radicals,"  the  "corr 
munists,"  the  "outside  agitators"  to  do  the  job  for  us?  Or  are  w 
ourselves  going  to  do  it? 

But  the  farmers  are  not  impressed;  they  prefer  to  rely  on  vigilante; 
ordinances,  and  other  similar  methods  of  solving  the  problen 
As  an  attorney  for  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  replie 
confidently:  "If  the  professional  sobbers  will  stop  lending  aid  an 
encouragement  to  agitators  who  spit  upon  our  Constitution  an 
our  flag,  peace  and  quiet  can  more  easily  be  maintained  and  th 
situation  will  soon  clear  up." 

The  farmers  are  in  control  of  their  communities.  Strikes  ar 
suppressed.  "There  are  no  agitators  in  the  valley,"  says  a  farmei 
and  an  official  adds  significantly,  "except  in  jail."  But  what,  b« 
sides  keeping  the  "agitators"  out,  will  they  do  to  eliminate  th 
causes  of  unrest?  Some,  but  not  all,  seem  curiously  to  forget  thei 
traditional  hostility  to  conservative  trade  unionism:  in  Imperij 
Valley  growers  encouraged  and  dealt  with  a  Mexican  laborer: 
union  fostered  by  the  consul;  at  Marysville,  farmers  tried  to  estab 
lish  an  AFofL  fruit-pickers'  union  which  they  could  dominate,  l 
few  growers  are  using  the  opportunity  to  work  toward  bette 
housing,  better  employment  methods,  and  so  on.  But  will  th 
farmers  generally  and  the  government  see  and  grasp  their  oppor 
tunity  to  use  power  intelligently  and  deal  with  causes? 


THE  BELLS  OF  SANTA  CRUZ 
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beloved.  Every  ship  returning  from  the  New  World  was  a  hope, 
and  a  disappointment. 

"Time  passed,  word  came  again  from  across  the  sea.  A  message 
for  Dona  Teresa  from  Padre  Moreno: 

Gracious  and  courageous  Stnorita: 

Neither  with  words  of  the  learned,  nor  with  a  tongue  of  grief 
and  affection,  can  I  express  to  you  what  my  heart  feels.  As  brave 
and  valiant  a  soldier  as  Don  Angel  has  not  to  my  knowledge,  been 
surpassed.  God  loved  him  even  more  than  we  for  He  has  called 
him  to  rest  in  the  New  World  in  the  shadow  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  mountains  and  the  valley  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
So  ran  the  message  announcing  the  passing  of  Don  Angel.  Dona 
Teresa  received  the  news  in  silence.  A  shock  to  youth,  nina,  is  a 
definite  wound.  For  her  no  longer  did  snows  have  power  to  chill, 
nor  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  to  warm.  She  walked  alone  in  her 
garden  crushing  under  foot  the  new  sprouts  in  flower.  There  was  a 
smell  of  earth,  that  earth  which  held  her  beloved  gave  forth  a 
fragrance,  it  was  the  perfume  of  her  heart  in  sorrow. 

"For  twelve  years  the  Indians  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  had 
claimed  the  lovely  valley  of  Santa  Cruz.  But  after  the  conquest  De 
Vargas  sent  new  settlers  and  this  soon  became  the  largest  commu- 
nity in  this  part  of  New  Spain.  Then  Spanish  people  again  knelt  in 
peace  before  the  altar  of  their  holy  religion. 

"The  beautiful  church  took  years  to  build,  thousands  of  adobes 
are  in  those  thick  walls.  The  roof  beams  came  from  those  Sangre  de 
Cristo  mountains.  It  took  several  hundred  men  to  put  them  in 
place.  Oh,  nina,  it  was  a  labor  of  love,  but  when  it  was  completed 
there  were  no  bells  to  summon  the  people.  So  the  padres  sent  to 
the  mother  country  and  there,  in  Spain,  they  held  a  celebration. 

"People  were  invited  to  a  great  ceremony.  Bells  were  to  be 
molded  to  be  sent  to  the  New  World.  Friends  and  relatives  of  war- 
riors and  priests  gathered  in  old  Castilla.  A  great  fire  was  lighted, 
over  which  on  stones  rested  a  huge  caldron.  A  long  pole  was 
handled  by  one  of  the  men  in  the  crowd. 

"There  was  much  merrymaking.  It  was  the  natural  delight  for  a 
gift  of  such  significance.  And,  besides,  there  was  an  opportunity  for 
young  people  to  meet  and  not  be  so  closely  guarded  by  their 
papacitos  and  mamacitas. 

"Word  reached  Dona  Teresa  of  the  occasion  for  the  celebration. 
Since  the  death  of  Don  Angel,  she  had  imprisoned  herself  in  her 
own  thoughts  and  never  left  her  father's  palacio  save  to  attend  holy 
mass.  She  had  become  afflicted  with  a  fever,  a  long  illness  which 
left  her  weak  and  frail,  but  she  insisted  on  taking  part  in  this  spe- 
cial celebration,  much  to  the  delight  of  her  aged  father. 

"As  young  men  linked  their  arms  in  those  of  young  girls  and 
danced  around  the  caldron,  the  man  stirred  the  molten  metal, 
keeping  time  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  The  fire  was  crackling.  A 
lovely  high  coach  driven  by  a  team  of  sleek  black  horses  was 
stopped  close  to  the  dancing  group.  It  was  like  encountering  the 
unknown  dead  when  Dona  Teresa,  with  the  same  charm  but  with 
the  air  of  one  tired  and  as  though  living  in  the  past,  stepped  from 
the  coach,  accompanied  by  her  father.  A  hush  went  over  the 
crowd,  a  silence  which  not  even  the  crackling  of  the  burning  wood 
seemed  to  shatter.  Slowly  they  walked  toward  the  great  caldron. 
With  a  fixed  melancholy  expression  Dona  Teresa  watched  the 
seething  mass.  Ah,  nina,  faces  we  see,  hearts  we  do  not  know! 
Slowly  and  with  deliberation  she  removed  from  her  finger  a  gold 
ring,  and  over  her  head  she  slipped  a  gold  chain  on  which  hung  a 
cross  of  gold,  first  pressing  this  to  her  bosom.  Hesitating  but  a 
moment  as  she  stripped  herself  of  her  most  valued  possessions,  the 
parting  gifts  of  Don  Angel,  yet  holding  fast  to  her  memories,  she 
threw  the  jewels  into  the  boiling  metal. 

"A  respect  for  those  who  mourn  and  a  reverence  for  the  dead 
you  well  know,  nina,  is  the  natural  feeling  of  our  old  and  of  our 
young  people.  And  on  seeing  this  act  of  courage  and  devotion,  even 
the  gay  ones  turned  serious,  and  in  a  frenzy  of  awakened  memories, 
they  all  cast  their  jewels,  silver  and  (Continued  on  page  46) 


WE  DO  OUR  PART 


Mrs.  Kablanski 
wants  a  New  Deal,  too 

AT  THE  CRACK  of  dawn  her  work  begins.  She  gets  breakfast 
and  hustles  the  youngsters  off  to  school.  Cleaning  up  the 
flat,  cooking,  and  the  daily  wash  keep  her  going  the  rest 
of  the  day — and  way  into  the  night.  Yes,  Mrs.  Kablanski 
needs  a  New  Deal. 

And  Fels-Naptha  Soap  can  contribute  towards  it,  as  far 
as  washing  and  cleaning  go.  For  Fels-Naptha's  extra  help 
can  lighten  her  work — shorten  her  hours — leave  her  more 
time  to  better  her  living  conditions. 

This  extra  help  is  the  result  of  good  golden  soap  com- 
bined with  plenty  of  dirt-loosening  naptha.  These  two  busy 
cleaners  working  together  get  things  clean  without  hard 
rubbing — even  in  cool  water! 

Write  Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  a  sample  bar  of 
Fels-Naptha,  mentioning  the  Survey  Graphic. 

Fels-Naptha 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA   ODOR 


Is   your   community   equipped    to   supply   scientific 
MEDICAL  ADVICE  IN  BIRTH  CONTROL? 

Can  a  mother,  overburdened  with  a  large  family,  secure  the  contraceptive  advice 
she  so 'urgently  needs? 

Are  the  workers  in  your  charitable  organizations  able  to  secure  this  vital  service 
for  families  under  their  care? 

The  American  Birth  Control  League  offers  you.  without  charge,  Its  assistance  in 
organizing  such  service  in  your  community.  For  Information  write  to 
THE  AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE 
689  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 


LITERARY 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches  prepared.  Prompt  schoU 
arly  service;  modest  rates.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU, 
516  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

makes  a  distinctive  New  Year's  gift.  It  will  carry  the  season's 
greetings  once  a  month  throughout  the  year  1935.  And  we 
will  send  this  special  number  free  with  a  card  announcing 
the  gift. 

Special  New  Year's  Offer 


QQ 


December  1934  / 

All  of  1935  ( 

when  sent  u  I  gift  lo  •  NEW  render 
Use  this  form  in  placing  your  order:  — 

Survey  Graphic 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 

I  enclose  $2.00  for  which  please  send  Survey  Graphic  to: 


Name . . . 
Address  . 


Send  December  issue  and  card  announcing  the  gift   from   me. 

My  Name 

Address 

GH-I 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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(Continued from  page  45)  gold,  into  the  great  caldron. 

"What  wonder  that  they  have  a  different  sound  from  all  bells! 

"A  strange  thing,  nina, — those  bells  arrived  here  and  were  blessed 
on  the  day  Dona  Teresa  died  in  Castilla. 

"When  the  Angelus  rings,  as  we  hear  it  now,  and  the  streaks  of 
rain  sweep  down  from  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  mountains,  there  in  the 
mist  maybe  the  lovers  meet — who  knows?" 


POLITICS  VS.  RELIEF 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


— was  now  vice-chairman  of  the  state  party  with  invaluable  pub- 
licity connections.  It  was  Mr.  Elliott  who  sprang  into  the  breach 
in  the  role  of  a  New  Dealer,  a  friend  of  the  people,  a  defender  of 
the  taxpayer — and  perhaps,  incidentally,  as  a  hopeful  candidate. 
From  the  headquarters  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Los  Angeles,  he 
issued  a  call  for  all  and  sundry  who  had  complaints  against  or 
"dirt"  on  the  CWA  to  get  in  touch  with  him.  Such  a  challenge  has 
never  gone  unanswered.  The  campaign  was  now  on.  Charges  of 
corruption  alternated  with  complaints  that  no  good  Democrat 
could  get  a  job  in  the  relief  offices.  Newspaper  interviews  with  Mr. 
Elliott  appeared  almost  daily.  The  sensational  press  produced  pic- 
tures of  idle  men  on  CWA  projects.  These  subsequently  turned  out 
to  be  pictures  of  unemployed  men  hanging  around  the  projects  in 
the  hope  of  being  taken  on. 

The  first  result  of  all  this  agitation  was  an  investigation  by  agents 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Department's  representa- 
tive reported  that  while  there  was  plenty  of  evidence  of  confusion  in 
the  CWA  administration  in  Los  Angeles,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
violation  of  law.  His  report  criticized  C.  C.  Frye,  County  CWA 
director,  already  demoted,  who  had  been  taken  over  from  the 
County  Welfare  Department.  The  army  engineer  put  in  his  place 
by  Captain  Macauley  began  the  almost  superhuman  task  of  bring- 
ing order  into  the  Los  Angeles  program. 

But  the  agitation  continued  and  in  February  the  Department  of 
Justice  was  called  in  to  investigate  charges  of  padded  payrolls. 
Grand  Jury  hearings,  instigated  by  Mr.  Elliott,  began.  They  were 
to  drag  out  for  months.  Here  too,  the  mountain  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse.  In  March  two  obscure  women  connected 
with  a  branch  office  were  indicted  and  confessed  to  receiving  $75 
from  truck  owners !  No  particle  of  evidence  regarding  padded  pay- 
rolls could  be  found. 

Less  purposeful  crusaders  might  have  grown  discouraged.  But 
all  this  was  merely  the  "build  up,"  the  creation  of  the  proper 
atmosphere.  The  newspaper  photographs,  the  interviews,  the  dark 
hints,  the  broadcasts  continued.  In  March  Mr.  Branion  was  called 
to  testify  before  the  Grand  Jury.  Before  his  appearance  he  was  re- 
quested to  sign  a  harmless  slip  of  paper — a  mere  formality.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  waiver  of  immunity !  The  significance  of  this  was 
to  put  Mr.  Branion  on  notice  that  his  own  conduct  was  under  in- 
vestigation, a  fact  of  which  he  was  unaware  as  since  December  1 2 
he  had  had  no  connection  with  CWA. 

ON  June  20,  when  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Grand  Jury 
investigation  had  been  entirely  abortive,  an  indictment  was 
returned  against  Branion,  Williams  and  five  county  officials  of  the 
CWA.  It  was  signed  by  Peirson  Hall,  United  States  attorney  and 
former  secretary  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee.  It 
charged  that  the  defendants  had  conspired  to  defraud  the  United 
States  government  by  causing  men  to  be  put  to  work  on  CWA 
projects  without  proper  tools  and  with  causing  them  to  be  paid  for 
labor  they  did  not  perform.  The  defendants  were  not  charged  with 
receiving  any  of  this  money — merely  with  conspiring  to  let  relief 
clients,  whom  they  had  never  seen,  receive  it ! 

In  newspaper  headlines  throughout  the  country  appeared  the 
announcement  that  two  of  the  country's  leading  relief  workers  had 
been  accused  of  defrauding  the  government.  This  is  the  sort  of  pub- 
licity for  which  no  subsequent  acquittal  or  withdrawal  of  charges 
can  ever  quite  atone.  To  have  been  indicted,  however  unjustly, 
leaves  a  mark  on  any  man's  reputation. 

Shortly  after  the  indictments  were  found,  Mr.  Branion  was  given 


leave  of  absence  on  salary  by  the  State  Relief  Commission,  an  evi 
dence  of  the  confidence  in  which  he  was  held.  He  had  nevertheles 
to  bear,  meanwhile,  the  arduous  and  expensive  business  of  prepar 
ing  his  defense.  With  the  local  organization  of  the  United  State 
Department  of  Justice  opposing  him,  the  service  of  first-clas 
attorneys  was  imperative.  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  federal  relief  ad 
ministrator,  likewise  refused  to  suspend  Mr.  Williams. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  significant  to  note  that  among  the  fiv 
other  men  indicted  for  CWA  fraud  was  C.  C.  Frye,  the  depose< 
county  director;  that  Mr.  Frye  promptly  pleaded  nolo  contender 
and  was  thereupon  announced  as  a  prosecution  witness. 

The  case  was  set  for  September  25  and  then  postponed  unti 
November  13 — until  after  the  election.  In  the  month  or  two  be 
fore  the  trial  was  scheduled  to  take  place,  the  political  implication 
of  the  case  and  the  dangers  which  these  involved  to  the  whole  un 
employment  relief  program  spread  through  professional  circle 
throughout  the  country.  A  social  workers'  defense  commute 
headed  by  Robert  P.  Lane  of  New  York  and  containing  among  it 
members  outstanding  workers  and  executives  in  the  profession,  wa 
organized  to  raise  a  defense  fund  and  arouse  public  sentiment.  At 
torneys  Alan  Johnstone  and  Walter  Wilbur  of  South  Carolina  am 
Robert  Kelso  of  Massachusetts  withdrew  from  the  FERA  staff  ii 
Washington  to  act  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Williams. 

A>  the  trial  drew  near,  the  defense  sprang  a  sensation.  Baldwii 
Robertson,  attorney  for  Mr.  Branion,  issued  subpoenas  for  th 
letters  and  telegrams  referred  to  in  this  article.  There  was  conster 
nation  among  the  crusaders  and  Senator  McAdoo  filed  a  motioi 
to  quash  the  subpoenas. 

The  defendants  and  their  lawyers  gathered  in  Los  Angeles  01 
November  12.  That  the  federal  government  had  taken  cognizanc 
of  the  political  nature  of  the  case  was  obvious  when  it  became  knowi 
that  instead  of  leaving  the  prosecution  to  its  local  representative,  i 
had  sent  from  Washington  to  handle  the  case,  the  Assistant  Unite< 
States  Attorney  General,  Joseph  B.  Keenan. 

On  November  1 2,  Mr.  Keenan  appeared  in  court  and  asked  fo 
a  dismissal  of  the  indictments  on  the  ground  that  there  was  not  "; 
scintilla  of  evidence"  against  the  defendants.  In  the  course  of  : 
lengthy  statement,  he  made  the  following  remarks: 

"A  review  of  the  testimony  and  consultation  with  the  representa 
tives  of  the  United  States  attorney's  office  shows  no  evidence  whal 
ever  of  any  corruption  as  that  term  is  understood  and  applied. 

"There  exists  no  evidence  of  the  payment  of  any  money  to  an; 
defendant  by  anyone  other  than  the  salaries  which  they  wer 
paid  by  the  government  nor  does  there  exist  any  evidence  of  an' 
plan  by  which  any  of  the  defendants  were  to  receive  any  sum  c 
money.  The  sole  charge  against  them  seems  to  be  that  they  wer 
overzealous  in  putting  men  to  work." 

The  indictments  were  dismissed  that  afternoon.  The  Los  Angele 
evening  papers  head-lined  the  event.  Elsewhere,  the  newspaper 
commented  casually.  For  nearly  four  months  the  defendants  ha< 
lived  under  the  shadow  of  an  indictment,  brought  without  "; 
scintilla  of  evidence"  against  them.  The  charges  against  them  migh 
have  been  made  with  more  or  less  the  same  justification  agains 
every  CWA  official  in  the  country  who  attempted  to  work  out  ai 
emergency  program  during  the  early  days  of  the  CWA.  The 
could  have  been  made  to  include  the  leading  citizens  who  mad 
up  relief  commissions,  the  statisticians,  the  engineers,  the  social 
work  executives  everywhere. 

The  Branion- Williams  case  happened  in  California,  specificall 
in  Los  Angeles  County  with  its  intricately  ramified  political  ma 
chine.  But  California  is  not  the  only  state  where  "good  party  men' 
have  turned  wishful  eyes  on  the  lush  green  pastures  where  th< 
relief  funds  grow. 

The  final  failure  of  their  efforts  in  California,  the  interim  cap 
ture  of  the  Democratic  primaries  by  the  highly  irregular  Mr 
Sinclair  and  a  number  of  other  straws  in  the  wind  might  indicat 
that  regularity  is  no  longer  the  height  of  political  wisdom.  Ye 
the  tradition  of  patronage  is  deeply  entrenched  in  America] 
politics.  Relief  goes  on  and  so  do  the  seekers  of  "partisan  ad 
vantage."  "You  should  hit  them  on  the  head,"  said  Presiden 
Roosevelt.  "The  bigger  they  are  the  harder  should  they  be  hit.' 
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Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  TRAV- 
ELERS AID  and  TRANSIENT  SERV- 
ICE— 1270  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  Donald  F. 
Stevens,  President;  Miss  Bertha  McCall,  General 
Director.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of  mem- 
ber Societies  in  extending  chain  of  service  points 
and  in  improving  standards  of  work.  Supported 
by  Societies  supplemented  by  gifts  from  inter- 
ested individuals. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS, 
INC.— 

1810  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  INC.  —  125  East  46th  Street,  New 
York.  Promotes  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  assists  established  organiza- 
tions to  expand  their  activities.  Conducts  studies 
in  such  fields  as  education,  employment  and  re- 
lief of  the  blind.  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. M.  C.  Migel,  President;  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director;  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
Field  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION  —  For  the 

Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  —  Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 
Departments:  Charity  Organization,  Delinquency 
and  Penology,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Social 
Work  Year  Book,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The 
publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work. 
Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOC- 
RACY —  Promotes  a  better  understanding  of 
problems  of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Execu- 
tive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and  Norman 
Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  —  Katharine  Lenroot,  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary,  82 
N.  High  St.,  Columbus.  Ohio.  The  Conference  is 
an  organization  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it 
holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  perma- 
nent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixty-second  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  June  9-15,  1935.  Proceedings 
are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 


Health 


AMERICAN  MOUTH  HEALTH  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  Essex  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Hon.  Henrik  Shipstead,  President;  Jacob  G. 
Cohen,  Secretary.  Activities.  Conducts  sur- 
veys and  demonstrations  in  representative  com- 
munities; promotes  mouth  health  teaching  in  the 
schools  and  community  organizations  for  mouth 
health  work;  offers  suggestions  and  plans  of 
procedure  to  public  health  officials.  Publications. 
"Mouth  Health  Quarterly,"  Sl.tO;  "Mouth 
Health  Library  Series,"  free  to  local  groups  inter- 
ested in  mouth  health;  posters,  addresses  suit- 
able for  radio  presentation,  newspaper  articles. 
List  of  publications  on  request. 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSO- 
CIATION —  50  West  50  Street,  New  York. 
Advises  in  organizing  social  hygiene  activities; 
aids  health  and  medical  authorities  in  the  cam- 
paign against  syphilis  a_nd  gonorrhea;  combats 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  promotes  sex 
knowledge  as  important  in  individual  and  family 
life  and  welfare.  Membership  dues  $2,  including 
monthly  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene;  Social 
Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 
MENTAL  HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Ruggles,  president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  gen- 
eral director;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary;  50 
West  50  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental  disease, 
mental  defect,  psychiatric  social  work  and 
other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of  publications 
sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
$3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL    SOCIETY    FOR    THE 
PREVENTION    OF    BLINDNESS  — 

Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director;  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Hathaway  and  Miss  Eleanor  P.  Brown, 
Associate  Directors;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary,  50  West  50  Street,  New  York.  Studies 
scientific  advance  in  medical  and  pedagogical 
knowledge  and  disseminates  practical  infor- 
mation as  to  ways  of  preventing  blindness 
and  conserving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits,  slides, 
films,  lectures,  charts  and  co-operation  in  sight- 
saving  projects  available  on  request.  "Sight- 
Saving  Review,"  quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  CO- 
OPERATION—  703  Standard  Bldg..  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  im- 
provement of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  popular 
education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIA- 
TION—  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
To  bring  to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of 
America  an  adequate  opportunity  for  whole- 
some, happy  play  and  recreation. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME 
MISSIONS —  105  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York  City.  Correlating  agency  of  23  women's 
national  home  mission  boards  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  for  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion in  action  in  unifying  programs  and  pro- 
moting projects  which  they  agree  to  carry  on 
interdenomi  nationally. 

President,  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Poling 

Executive    Secretary;    Work    among    Indian 

Students.  Anne  Seesholtz 
Work   among    Migrant    Children,    Edith    E. 

Lowry 
Western  Field  Secretary.  Adela  J.  Ballard 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN,  INC. —  625  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President;  Mrs. 
Mary  G.  Schonberg,  Executive  Secretary.  Organi- 
zation of  Jewish  women  interested  in  program  of 
social  betterment  through  activities  in  fields  of 
religion,  social  service,  education,  social  legisla- 
tion. Conducts  Bureau  of  International  Service. 
Serves  as  clearing  bureau  for  two  hundred 
Sections  throughout  country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT    VOCATIONAL     SERVICE,     INC. 

—  Offers  vocational  information,  counsel,  and 
placement  in  social  work  and  public  health 
nursing.  Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
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(24  insertions  a  year) 


Miss  Bailey  Says- 

SERIES  II 

Miss  Bailey  Says  —  The  pamphlet  containing  the  first  eight  of 
the  lively  articles  written  for  The  Midmonthly  Survey  by  Ger- 
trude Springer,  has  proved  so  popular  that  we  are  bringing  put  a 
second  pamphlet,  comprising  the  second  half  of  the  series  — 
articles  9-16,  appearing  in  the  Midmonthly  from  November 
1933  through  June  1934. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPIES  OF  SERIES  II  NOW 

Quantity  Rates: 

1-  9  copies 30c  each  50-99  copies     20c  each 

10-49  copies 2Sc  each         100  or  more  copies .  .  ISc  each 

Copies  of  Series  I  are  still  available  at  the  above  rates.  Be  sure 
to  specify  number  of  each  which  you  require.  Price  per  copy  is 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  entire  order. 

Send  requisition  and  check  to 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES       112  East  19  Street      New  York 


REMINGTON 

NOISELESS 

PORTABLE 


C.  For  those  who  desire  the  height  of  portability,  in  a 
noiseless  model.  Weight,  in  the  case  which  is  provided, 
only  15  pounds,  12  ounces.  <[  It  is  a  "super"  typewriter 
for  authors,  professional  men,  librarians,  and  others  who 
wish  for  quiet  surroundings.  C.  Finished  in  black  enamel, 
and  in  several  color  combinations,  on  special  order. 

Phone  or  write 

MARY  R.  ANDERSON 
1 12  E.  19th  Street,  New  York  City  Algonquin  4-7490 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  advertisements 
five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number.  Minimum  charge, 
first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5%  on  three  insertions;  10%  on 
six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TEL.,  ALGONQUIN  4-7490       SURVEY    GRAPHIC      %|^ORK 


WORKER  WANTED 


WANTED:  Case  worker  with  professional  training  and 
some  experience  for  opening  on  Family  Welfare  staff  in 
New  England  city.  7258  Survey. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

Capable  executive,  college  trained,  successful  experi- 
ence in  founding,  organizing,  and  developing  schools 
for  handicapped  and  delinquent  boys;  married;  author 
of  various  books;  thoroughly  acquainted  with  shop 
and  farm  work;  and  school  administration;  wishes 
position  with  school,  social  organization,  children's 
aid  society,  community  house.  HOWARD  SNYDER, 
Pickens,  Miss. 

YOUTH  HUNGERING  FOR  BOOKS 

Nonprivileged  youth  in  these  mountain  fastnesses  call 
for  used  classics,  histories,  geographies,  dictionaries, 
bibles.  Remember  our  dire  needs.  Moimtainview 
School,  Lanftston,  Alabama. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not — 
why  not? 


FOR  SALE 

DAMAGED  BOOKS 

40%  OFF  REGULAR 

PRICE 

For  Complete  List  of  Books 

write 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Book  Department 

112  East  19th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Rates:  7Sc  per  line  for  4  insertions 

An  Introduction  to  Social  Investigation  and 
Practice  through  Study  of  Case  Analysis  by 

Albert  R.  Caro  and  Elizabeth  Caro,  Instructors  in  the 
Birmingham.  Alabama.  Training  Program  Especially 
designed  for  leading  staff  discussions,  evening  seminars 
or  training  classes. 

Vol.  1.  Application  and  First  Investigation  (con- 
tains Suggestive  Outline  for  First  Investigation  — 
Theory  of  Approach  Technique  —  Procedure  in 
Handling  Transients,  and  Nine  Illustrative  Cases.) 

Vol.  II.  Study  and  Treatment  of  Under  Care  Cases 
(contains  Nine  Illustrative  Cases  showing  Everyday 
Case  Work  Problems  —  Visitor's  Techniques  in 
Leadership  and  Treatment  of  Disgruntled  Clients.) 

Price  50  cents  per  volume,  the  two  for  $1.00. 
Special  price  to  groups  of  ten  or  more,  the  two  for  80c. 
Sent  C.O.D.  or  postpaid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 
Order  from  the  authors.  Box  1415,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


A    CONTRIBUTION    OF    MENTAL    HYGIENE 
TO  EDUCATION  describes  and  interprets  group 
therapy  at  the   Illinois  School  for   Feebleminded 
with  its  implication  for  all  education. 
Education  Through  Play  Bertha  Schlotter 

Spontaneity  Adolph  Meyer,  M.D. 

Some  Unnoted  Aspects  of  Therapy 

Scott  Buchanan 

(And  a  Reprint  from  Child  Education  of  May,  1934) 
Play — A  Unique  Discipline  Neva  L.  Boyd 

Postpaid  25  cents,  Illinois  Conference  on 
Public  Welfare,  203  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

HEREDITY  CORPORATIONS  discusses  a  pro- 
posed modification  of  environment  designed  to  im- 
prove human  heredity.  Send  20c  to  Dr.  Elmer 
Pendell,  403  N.  Main  Street,  Athens,  Pa. 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  betterment 
of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year. 
50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 


MUSIC  LOVERS  —  100.000  of  the  finest  records  in 
the  world  on  sale  at  50c  &  75c  per  record  (value  $1.50 
&  $2).  The  Symphonies.  Chamber  Music.  Operas,  etc., 
of  BACH.  BEETHOVEN.  BRAHMS.  MOZART. 
WAGNER,  etc.  MAIL  ORDERS.  CATALOGUE. 

THE  GRAMOPHONE  SHOP,  Inc. 
18  East  48th  St.  New  York  City 


O 


Your  Own  Agency 


This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers  and  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing.  National. 
Non-profit  making. 


(Agency) 


130  East  22nd  St. 


New  York 


GERTRUDE   R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
18  East  4  Ut  Street  NEW  YORK 

LE  2-6677 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing  In 
social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical,  publicity, 
advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

I NC  OR  FOR ATED 


SPARK  PLACE—  NEW  YORK 
TILIFHONB  —  BARCLAY    T-MU 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  SETTLEMENTS 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


rather  than  as  individuals;  and  in  1903  several  borough  settle- 
ments in  Paris  were  started  under  the  leadership  of  Madame  le  Fer 
de  la  Motte.  By  1932  twenty-five  non-sectarian  societies  were 
participants  in  the  Federation  Francaise  des  Centres  Sociaux. 
This  includes  the  social  centers  of  the  villages  of  the  Chemin  de 
Fer  du  Nord  where  the  workmen  themselves  are  the  prime  movers. 
In  Asia  the  movement  has  taken  root  in  China  and  Japan  and 
there  are  several  neighborhood  houses  in  India.  Echoes  of  the  part 
which  the  settlement  has  played  in  immigrant  neighborhoods  in 
the  United  States  come  from  the  Far  East  where  caste  barriers  no 
less  than  racial  cleavages  are  confronted.  Take  this  bit  of  descrip- 
tion by  Dr.  Clifford  Manshardt,  who  in  1927  started  Nagpada 
Neighborhood  House  in  Bombay: 

Come  with  us  for  a  moment  into  our  compound.  At  the  right 
is  a  small  playground  containing  swings,  see-saws,  and  a  slide. 
Children  of  all  classes,  some  well  clothed,  and  some  practically 
without  clothing.  Bombay  Jews,  and  Jews  from  Baghdad,  Muslims 
from  India,  and  Muslims  from  Arabia.  Hindus  of  varying  sects 
and  from  different  language  areas.  Christians,  Roman  Catholic  and 


Protestant.  A  stray  Japanese  child,  a  few  Africans,  and  here  and 
there  an  Anglo-Indian.  Dirty,  clean,  black,  brown  and  white; 
knowing  but  one  common  language — the  language  of  play.  Each 
day  they  gather. 

Toynbee  Hall  appropriately  enough  threw  open  its  doors  to  the 
first  International  Conference  of  Settlements  in  London  in  1922.  A 
second  was  held  in  Paris  (1926,)  the  third  in  Amersfoort,  Holland 
(1929.)  Twelve  countries  were  represented  at  the  fourth  conference 
(1 932)  held  at  Wilhelmshagen  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Fried- 
rich  Siegmund-Schultze,  founder  of  the  Soziale  Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft  in  1911.  The  conference  exhibited  gains  in  the  new  republics 
set  up  after  the  World  War,  and  Germany  itself  offered  striking 
examples  of  the  interplay  between  voluntary  settlements  and  a 
socialized  public  administration.  Since  then  such  centers  as  those 
in  Berlin  and  Cologne,  with  their  openness  to  all  comers  regard- 
less of  race,  creed  or  politics,  were  among  the  first  to  suffer  from 
the  Nazi  regime  in  1933. 

Settlement  work  has  thus  been  too  evolutionary  with  respect 
to  territory  and  social  ideas  to  be  described  in  static  terms.  Half  a 
century  is  a  brief  span  in  such  a  process  of  evolution,  but  it  is  long 
enough  to  discard  any  definition  of  the  settlement  in  terms  of  par- 
ticular activities,  and  to  disclose  its  enduring  character  as  a  nucleus 
for  social  discovery  and  initiative. 
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Spend 
EASTER  in  the 

GOLDEN    SUB -TROPICS: 


Does  it  seem  too  far  away,  that  happy  week  between 
the  14th  and  21st  of  April,  for  you  to  be  able  con- 
vincingly to  project  your  travel  dreams  towards  it? 
For  those  of  us  who  cannot  escape  from  the  thrall 
of  winter,  an  Easter  trip  offers  a  sunny  thought  to 
warm  and  cheer  us  through  the  slushy  season. 

Graceful  silver  lilies,  fragrant  frangipani, 
flaming  hibiscus  and  softly  swaying  palm 
trees  ...  a  setting  to  blot  out  every  memory 
of  winter  and  to  make  this  Easter  holiday  a 
thing  apart,  an  unforgettable  experience. 

MEXICO    or     BERMUDA --Choose 

according  to  your  inclinations,  each  one  has  its 
unique  personality,  its  special  allurements  for  the 
visitor. 

MEXICO,  with  its  inspiring  scenery,  colorful 
native  life,  fascinating  old  customs,  ceremonies  and 
fiestas,  beautiful  handicraft  and  art,  ancient  culture, 
pyramids  .  .  .  offers  as  glorious  a  vacation  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  on  earth.  Can  you  spare  11  days? 
We  can  suggest  some  interesting  tours.  Pick  a  few 
friends  or  go  alone,  leaving  on  any  day  that  best  suits 
your  convenience!  You  travel  independently,  yet  every 
detail  of  your  tour  is  pre-arranged!  Due  to  the  favor- 
able exchange  rate  of  the  Peso,  prices  are  low!  More 
complete  information  in  the  booklet:  "Circle  Tours 
of  Mexico." 

BERMUDA— You'll  relax  in  these  Blessed  Isles 
of  Rest,  on  tinted  coral  beaches,  in  a  flowering  world 
created  purely  for  rest  and  play.  Sail  on  a  palatial 
ship.  Go  just  for  the  ride  or  make  it  a  6-day  trip. 
To  get  the  most  out  of  your  Easter  vacation  leave  on 
Saturday,  April  13th  and  arrive  back  on  Monday  the 
22nd.  Our  book  on  Bermuda  contains  valuable  in- 
formation. 

Send  for  literature.  An  experienced  staff  of  a 
well-known  travel  organization  is  at  your 
service  for  information  and  reservations. 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC  TRAVEL  BUREAU 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ZULULAND,  in  Natal — an  easy  side  trip 
from  the  gay  seaside  resort  of  Durban — 
is  a  favorable  region  to  see  the  blacks.  And 
elsewhere  in  South  Africa  you  will  meet 
Swazis,  Matabeles,  Mashonas,  Bechuanas, 
Basutos,  Fingoes,  and  other  tribes. 

Always  fascinating  are  the  primitive  kraal  life, 
the  age-old  tribal  customs,  stalwart  warriors 
with  spears  and  shields,  the  dignified  chief  and 
his  retinue  of  wives,  and  weird  war  dances. 

South  Africa,  with  its  marvelous  sights  and 
wonderful  climate,  will  repay  your  visit  a 
hundred-fold  with  thrills  and  lasting  memories. 


Come  to 


for  full  information  address  Thos.  Cook  8C  Son — 
Wagons-Lits,  Inc.,  587  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
or  any  of  their  branch  offices;  or  any  of  the  other  leading 
tourist  and  travel  agencies  throughout  the  world. 
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THE  value  of  a  nation-wide  telephone  service,  under 
one  unified  system,  is  reflected  in  the  day-by-day 
efficiency  of  your  own  telephone.  It  is  given 
dramatic  emphasis  by  an  emergency. 

Several  years  ago,  the  worst  sleet  storm  in  tele- 
phone history  swept  north  from  Texas  almost  to  the 
Great  Lakes  and  ravaged  a  section  150  miles  wide. 
Thousands  of  telephone  poles  were  broken.  Thou- 
sands of  miles  of  telephone  wire  were  snapped  by 
the  weight  of  clinging  sleet.  Telephone  communica- 
tion throughout  the  country  was  affected  by  this  gap 
in  the  Middle  West. 

To  restore  the  service  quickly  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  local  telephone  companies.  Had  they 
been  forced  to  tackle  the  job  alone  it  would  have 
taken  months  and  imposed  a  heavy  financial  burden. 


Instead,  the  full  resources  of  the  Bell  System 
were  thrown  into  the  breach.  From  the  Southwest, 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  the  North- 
west, the  repair  trucks  started  rolling  into  the 
stricken  area. 

Even  while  men  were  on  their  way,  the  ware- 
houses of  the  Western  Electric  Company  started 
shipments  of  tools,  wire,  poles,  cross-arms  and  other 
needed  equipment.  It  was  only  because  of  standard- 
ized material  and  standardized  methods  that  the 
emergency  was  met  and  service  quickly  restored. 

Telephone  service  as  you  know  it  today  would 
be  impossible  without  the  unified  Bell  System. 

The  Western  Electric  Company  is  the  manufacturing,  distributing 

and   purchasing   organization   for    the    Bell    System.     Centralized 

activity  of  this  kind  means  better  quality  at  lower  cost. 


BELL       TELEPHONE        SYSTEM 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


INTERPRETATION  of  Section  7-a  of  the  Recovery  Act  has  been  one  of 
the  major  duties  of  the  National   Labor  Relations   Board,  a  group  of 
three  impartial  members  appointed  last  June  to  succeed  the  larger,  more 
cumbersome   Wagner   Board.    LLOYD   K.   GARRISON    (page   53)    served   as 
chairman  of  the  NLR  Board  until  he  was  called  back  in  the  autumn  to 
his  duties  as  dean  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

IT  was  in  July  1930  that  the  Survey  Graphic  "discovered"  JOHN  STEUART 
CURRY,  a  young  Kansas  artist,  reproducing  five  of  his  paintings  of  prairie 
life.  Since  that  time  he  has  become  one  of  the  best-known  painters  of  the 
American  scene.  The  school  frescoes  in  this  issue  (pages  58,  59)  are  his 
first  work  in  that  medium. 

I  N  addition  to  his  experience  as  an  economist-journalist,  GUSTAV  STOLPER 
'  was  Maximilian  Harden's  successor  as  German  correspondent  of  the 
Consolidated  Press.  He  learned  to  know  the  problems  of  Republican  Ger- 
many from  the  inside  as  member  of  the  Reichstag  for  Hamburg.  After 
our  too  myopic  scrutiny  of  present  policies,  his  poised  observations  (page 
60)  have  the  fresh  perspective  of  things  viewed  through  the  other  end  of 
the  opera-glasses.  They  will  be  a  regular  feature  of  Survey  Graphic  in  the 
months  ahead. 

C  INCH  Prof.  J.  RUSSI-.I.I.  SMITH  of  Columbia  University  rose  on  the  high 
•J  water  of  1927  to  our  pages,  with  sound  ideas — still  sound — on  curbing 
the  mighty  Mississippi,  he  has  written  for  them  frequently.  Here  he  ap- 
praises (page  63)  the  two  outstanding  reports  recently  issued,  one  by  the 
National  Resources  Board,  the  other  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee, 
and  acknowledgment  should  be  made  to  their  group  authorship.  The 


Resources  Board  members  are:  the  secretaries  of  the  interior,  of  war,  of  agri- 
culture, of  commerce  and  of  labor;  FERA  administrator  Hopkins;  Fred- 
erick A.  Delano,  Charles  C.  Merriam  and  Wesley  C.  Mitchell.  Members  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee  are:  Morris  L.  Cooke,  chairman;  Harlan 
E.  Barrows,  department  of  geography,  University  of  Chicago;  Herbert  S. 
Crocker,  consulting  engineer;  Glen  E.  Edgerton,  engineers  corps;  Henry 
S.  Graves,  school  of  forestry,  Yale;  Edward  M.  Markham,  chief  of  army 
engineers;  Charles  H.  Paul,  consulting  engineer;  Harlow  S.  Person,  con- 
sulting economist;  Sherman  M.  Woodward,  professor  of  hydraulics,  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa. 

THE  vigorous  defense  of  work  relief  by  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE  (page  68) 
comes  straight  out  of  his  experience  as  executive  director  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Bureau  of  Nassau  County,  New  York,  from  which  position  he  has 
lately  resigned.  Mr.  Devine  has  been  called  on  to  head  emergency  relief 
since  1906,  when  he  took  charge  of  relief  in  San  Francisco — fire  and  earth- 
quake; in  1913  it  was  in  Dayton — flood;  in  1916  Russia — famine;  and  in 
1917  France — war  refugees.  His  manuscript  antedated  the  President's 
message. 

UNDER  the  title  Problems  of  the  New  Cuba,  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion is  bringing  out  the  report  of  its  Commission  on  Cuban  Affairs 
(price  $3  in  English,  $1  in  Spanish.)  Individual  reports  of  members  of  the 
Commission  were  merged  in  the  common  volume  covering  the  social, 
economic  and  international  factors  in  the  situation.  Our  article  (on  page 
74)  is  drawn  from  the  initial  draft  of  HELEN  HALL'S  findings.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  were:  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  president  of  the 
FPA,  chairman;  Charles  A.  Thomson,  FPA  specialist  on  Latin  American 
affairs,  secretary;  Frank  Whkson  Fetter,  economics,  Haverford;  Frank  Dun- 
stone  Graham,  economics,  Princeton;  Ernest  Grucning,  now  director,  US 
Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions;  Helen  Hall,  director,  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  New  York,  and  president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Settlements;  Lcland  Hamilton  Jcnks,  social  institutions,  Wellesley,  who  is 
engaged  upon  a  comprehensive  structural  study  of  sugar  in  the  Caribbean; 
Wilson  George  Smillie,  M.D.,  public  health  administration,  Harvard;  Les- 
ter MacLean  Wilson,  now  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  psychology,  University  of  Porto  Rico;  M.  L.  Wilson,  director,  US 
Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads;  Carle  Clark  Zimmerman,  sociology, 
Harvard. 

kj  OW  assistant  professor  of  education  in  the  School  of  Education,  North- 
"  western  University,  EUGENE  S.  LAWLER  has  long  been  concerned  with 
those  inequalities  of  educational  opportunities  and  of  school  finances  which 
he  discusses  (page  80.)  He  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  National  Survey  of 
School  Finances  in  the  Office  of  Education  in  1931-32  and  has  participated 
in  the  school  surveys  of  six  states  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

SURVEY  Associates  announces  with  pleasure  the  appointment  of  HUGO 
VAN  ARX  as  business  manager  of  The  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic.  Mr. 
Van  Arx  brings  fifteen  years  publishing  experience  to  his  new  post,  and 
will  continue  as  publisher  of  The  Nautical  Gazette  and  as  business  man- 
ager of  The  Nation. 

THE  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  will  be 
held  at  four  o'clock  February  4,  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
66  West  12  Street,  New  York  City,  to  elect  five  directors  and  to  transact 
such  other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting.  The  theme  of  the 
meeting  will  be  From  Relief  to  Work.  Speaker:  HARRY  L.  HOPKINS,  federal 
relief  administrator. 
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7-A   AND   THE   FUTURE 


BY  LLOYD  K.  GARRISON 


A  BRIEF  but  intensive  experience  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  left  with  me  the 
conviction  that  Section  7-a  of  the  Recovery  Act  can 
never  be  thoroughly  enforced  with  even-handed  justice,  un- 
der the  existing  administrative  machinery.  The  powers  of 
the  Board,  which  is  the  chief  governmental  agency  dealing 
with  7-a  cases,  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  its  responsibilities. 

Except  in  conducting  elections  of  employes  to  determine 
by  whom  they  wish  to  be  represented,  the  Board  has  been 
given  no  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  records,  and  no 
power  to  make  orders.  It  can  merely  investigate  the  facts  as 
best  it  may,  and  then  issue  findings  that  an  employer  has  or 
has  not  violated  the  law.  If  it  finds  that  he  has,  and  if  he 
then  fails  to  cure  his  violation  by  complying  with  the  Board's 
directions,  all  that  the  Board  can  do  is  to  transmit  the  case 
to  the  NRA  for  removal  of  the  Blue  Eagle,  and  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  appropriate  action. 

Removal  of  the  Blue  Eagle  is  not  always  an  effective 
sanction;  in  perhaps  half  of  the  cases  before  the  Board  last 
summer  in  which  a  violation  of  7-a  was  found,  the  removal 
did  not  bring  about  compliance  with  the  Board's  directions. 
Enforcement  through  the  Department  of  Justice  is  at  best 
cumbersome  and  difficult.  Since  the  Board's  findings  have 
been  given  no  legal  standing,  each  case  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment, if  the  latter  authorizes  suit,  has  to  be  tried  all  over 
again  in  the  courts,  and  the  delays  in  arriving  at  a  final  out- 
come are  numerous  and  inevitable.  I  shall  not  stop  to  ana- 
lyze the  nature  of  these  delays.  They  are  the  fault  of  no 
individual  but  of  the  set-up;  and  they  are,  in  my  judgment, 
so  serious  as  almost 


to  nullify  the  law. 

These  difficulties 
would  have  been 
avoided  if  Congress, 
in  authorizing  the 
creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  last  June, 
had  given  it  powers 
similar  to  those  out- 
lined in  the  Wagner 


Labor  Disputes  bill.  That  bill,  which  was  introduced  last 
winter  but  never  came  to  a  final  vote,  provided  in  substance 
for  a  board  with  power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  records, 
and  to  make  orders  which  would  be  enforceable  (and  also 
reviewable)  by  a  direct  and  summary  proceeding  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  In  that  proceeding  the  findings  of  the 
board  would  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  board,  which  would  simply  be  filed  with  and  act- 
ed upon  by  the  Court.  The  witnesses  would  not  be  required 
to  appear  and  testify  all  over  again.  This  procedure  was 
modelled  on  that  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
has  proved  on  the  whole  to  be  swift,  effective  and  just. 

THE  existing  system  is  unsatisfactory  in  another  and  very 
fundamental  respect.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  in  pro- 
curing enforcement  through  court  proceedings  under  the 
present  cumbersome  set-up,  the  main  reliance  for  enforce- 
ment has  to  be  placed  on  the  removal  of  the  Blue  Eagle.  I 
have  said  that  in  many  cases  the  removal  counts  for  noth- 
ing; but  in  many  others  the  mere  threat  of  its  removal  is 
overwhelming.  An  employer  who  has  forfeited  his  right  to 
a  Blue  Eagle  cannot  participate  in  government  contracts  or 
furnish  supplies  or  materials  for  use  by  others  on  govern- 
ment work.  Therefore,  employers  dependent  on  this  sort  of 
work,  if  they  are  found  to  have  violated  Section  7-a,  are 
virtually  at  the  mercy  of  the  NLR  Board,  while  others  who 
have  nothing  to  lose  may  snap  their  fingers  at  the  Board 
with  only  the  risk  of  a  distant  court  proceeding  which  may 
never  be  brought.  This  is  not  even-handed  justice. 
I  recognize,  of  course,  the  logic  of  the  government's 

position   that   it   will 


First  of  two  articles  by  the  dean  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School,  giving  the  heart  of  his  conclusions  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  As  such  he 
lifted  operations  under  Section  7-a  of  the  Recovery  Act  to 
altogether  new  estate.  Here  he  calls  for  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Disputes  bill, 
which  the  last  Congress  failed  to  act  upon,  as  central  to  a 
permanent  scheme  of  enforcement  and  even-handed  justice 
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not  deal  with  law- 
breakers, but  when 
this  species  of  boycott 
is,  by  and  large,  the 
only  real  force  back 
of  the  law,  and  when 
that  force  applies  to 
only  a  portion  of  the 
law-breakers,  the  first 
principles  of  justice 
have  been  disregard- 
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ed.  The  solution  is  to  give  the  Board  effective  power  to 
enforce  its  orders  against  all  law-breakers,  as  provided  in 
the  Wagner  bill  of  1934. 

One  final  defect  in  the  existing  system  would  be  cured  by 
the  procedural  scheme  embodied  in  that  bill.  The  Board's 
findings  cannot  be  reviewed.  If  it  finds  an  employer  guilty 
of  violating  7-a  and  recommends  the  removal  of  the  Blue 
Eagle,  that  is  the  last  word.  Neither  NRA  nor  any  other 
branch  of  the  government  can  review  the  matter.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  a  complaining  union,  if  the  Board  finds  no 
violation  of  7-a,  or  refuses  to  conduct  an  election,  or  con- 
ducts it  upon  terms  which  are  deemed  unfair,  there  is  no 
method  by  which  the  union  may  obtain  a  review.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  Board  has  been  arbitrary  in  any 
instance,  or  has  in  any  way  abused  the  small  powers  con- 
ferred upon  it,  but  simply  to  suggest  that  the  present 
anomalous  situation  in  which  the  Board  cannot  consistently 
enforce  the  law,  and  in  which  its  rulings  are  at  the  same 
time  beyond  review,  ought  not  to  be  continued.  Under  the 
Wagner  bill  all  decisions  of  the  board,  of  whatever  nature, 
would  be  reviewable  at  the  instance  of  an  aggrieved  party 
by  the  same  direct  and  summary  procedure  in  the  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeals  as  that  by  which  the  board  would  obtain 
the  enforcement  of  its  orders. 

I  regard  this  whole  problem  of  providing  effective  en- 
forcement on  the  one  hand  and  even-handed  justice  on  the 
other  as  of  much  more  fundamental  and  immediate  im- 
portance than  any  changes  in  or  additions  to  the  language 
of  Section  7-a.  The  Wagner  bill,  in  addition  to  its  vital 
administrative  provisions,  contained  substantive  clauses  de- 
fining and  prohibiting  certain  acts  by  employers  as  consti- 
tuting unfair  labor  practices.  At  the  time  the  bill  was 
drafted  the  old  National  Labor  Board,  while  it  had  made 
a  courageous  beginning  in  the  interpretation  of  7-a,  had  not 
proceeded  very  far  in  that  direction,  and  the  full  import  of 
7-a  had  not  become  apparent.  Later  opinions  of  the  Board, 
and  particularly  the  opinions  (now  nearly  two  hundred  in 
number)  of  its  successor,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  found  implicit  in  7-a  everything  contained  in  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  Wagner  bill  except  provision 
authorizing  closed  shop  agreements,  whose  validity  under 
7-a  has  not  yet  been  passed  upon. 

As  a  guide  to  determining  whether  any  further  legisla- 
tion by  way  of  definition  or  clarification  would  be  desirable, 
I  shall  attempt  to  summarize  the  more  important  opinions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Many  of  these  opin- 
ions are  based  on  precedents  laid  down  by  the  old  National 


Section  7-a  of  the  Recovery  Act 

CVERy  code  oF  fair  competition,  agreement,  and  license 
~  approved,  prescribed,  or  issued  under  this  title  shall  contain 
the  following  conditions:  (1 )  That  employes  shall  have  the  right  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  shall  be  free  from  the  interference,  restraint,  or 
coercion  of  employers  of  labor,  or  their  agents,  in  the  designation 
of  such  representatives  or  in  self-organization  or  in  other  concerted 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
aid  or  protection/  (2)  that  no  employe  and  no  one  seeking 
employment  shall  be  required  as  a  condition  of  employment  to 
join  any  company  union  or  to  refrain  from  joining,  organizing,  or 
assisting  a  labor  organization  of  his  own  choosing;  and  (3)  that 
employers  shall  comply  with  the  maximum  hours  of  labor,  mini- 
mum rates  of  pay,  and  other  conditions  of  employment,  approved 
or  prescribed  by  the  President. 


Labor  Board;  and  some  of  the  other  boards  in  special  indus- 
tries, less  actively  engaged  in  interpreting  7-a,  have  inde- 
pendently reached  similar  results.  But  space  prevents  due 
reference  to  the  opinions  of  these  other  tribunals.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  family  of  boards  dealing  with 
7-a,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  no  disagreement  as  to  policy  or  interpretation 
has  arisen. 

THE  great  majority  of  the  cases  under  7-a  have  involved 
the  discharge  of  employes  because  of  union  activity  or 
union  membership.  These  discharges  are  so  clearly  contrary 
to  7-a  as  to  need  no  discussion.  A  few  employers  have 
sought  to  avoid  the  law  by  transferring  their  business  to  a 
new  corporation,  or  by  shutting  down  in  one  place  and 
opening  up  in  another  and  eliminating  union  employes  in 
the  process;  but  wherever  these  devices  have  resulted  in  no 
real  change  in  ownership  or  in  the  conduct  of  the  business 
and  have  been  palpably  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
self-organization  of  employes,  the  employer  has  been  direc- 
ted to  reinstate  those  of  the  eliminated  employes  who  wish 
to  continue  in  the  enterprise. 

A  more  subtle  interference  with  the  right  of  employes  to 
organize  as  they  see  fit  consists  of  herding  them  into  com- 
pany unions  contrary  to  their  real  wishes.  Some  of  the 
company  unions  set  up  before  the  Recovery  Act  in  unor- 
ganized industries  were  undoubtedly  formed  with  sincere 
purposes.  Most  of  the  recent  ones,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  formed  for  the  palpable  purpose  of  checking  or 
destroying  incipient  union  organization.  Virtually  all  of 
them,  whatever  the  motives  which  begat  them,  have  a 
common  weakness.  They  are  ineffective  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining — by  which  I  mean,  not  the  process  of 
adjusting  individual  grievances,  but  the  conduct  of  nego- 
tiations looking  to  the  making  of  collective  agreements 
regarding  wages,  hours  and  basic  terms  of  employment. 
Company-union  representatives  in  their  dealings  with  the 
employer  are  necessarily  timid  because  their  jobs  are  at 
stake;  weak  because  they  generally  enjoy  the  prestige  of 
their  office  and  the  little  privileges  which  go  with  it;  com- 
pliant because  they  are  hoping  for  promotion;  and  incom- 
petent to  represent  their  fellows  because  inexperienced  in 
dealing  with  employers  and  ignorant  of  the  conditions,  the 
outlook  and  the  prevailing  terms  of  employment  in  their 
particular  industry.  Responsible  union  leaders  are  subject 
to  none  of  these  handicaps.  They  are  independent,  both  of 
the  employer  and  of  plant  politics,  and  their  information  is 
not  merely  local,  but  embodies  the  entire  industry  with 
which  they  are  dealing. 

But  we  are  concerned  at  the  moment  not  so  much  with 
the  merits  of  company  unions  as  with  the  effect  of  7-a  upon 
the  activities  of  employers  in  promoting  and  maintaining 
them.  The  extent  to  which  an  employer  can  go  in  these 
directions  without  violating  7-a  is  a  question  of  degree.  He 
cannot  lawfully  interfere  with  the  right  of  his  employes 
freely  to  organize  in  any  manner  they  see  fit.  What  consti- 
tutes such  an  interference?  I  shall  cite  a  rather  extreme  case. 
A  company  union  was  organized  in  the  plant  of  the  Tama- 
qua  Underwear  Company,  some  of  whose  employes  had 
begun  to  join  an  outside  union.  The  general  manager  of 
the  company  announced  the  formation  of  the  company 
union  at  a  meeting  of  all  the  employes  held  in  the  plant. 
Thereafter  a  poll  of  the  employes  was  taken  in  which  they 
were  directed  to  state  over  their  signatures  whether  they 
desired  to  join  "our  own  company  union"  or  the  outside 
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union.  The  employes  who  failed  to  sign  up  for  the 
company  union  were  immediately  locked  out. 
They  were  later  reinstated  through  the  efforts  of 
mediators,  but  soon  thereafter  the  management 
and  the  company  union  signed  a  closed-shop 
agreement,  and  those  who  failed  to  join  the  com- 
pany union  were  again  refused  employment.  The 
Board  held  that  the  acts  of  the  employer  clearly 
constituted  an  interference  with  the  right  of  the 
employes  freely  to  organize,  and  that  the  closed- 
shop  agreement  violated  that  part  of  7-a  which 
provided  that  no  employe  shall  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  employment  to  join  any  "company 
union."  The  ousted  employes  were  again  reinstated, 
and  so  far  as  known  there  has  since  been  no  subse- 
quent trouble  in  the  plant,  although  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Board  both  the  employer  and  the  com- 
pany-union representatives  vehemently  asserted 
that  if  the  union  employes  were  reinstated  the  non- 
union employes  would  strike  and  the  business 
would  be  ruined. 

In  the  Kohler  case,  shortly  after  employes  had 
begun  to  join  an  outside  union,  a  company-union 
plan  was  nastily  prepared  and  presented  to  the  em- 
ployes at  meetings  addressed  by  the  president  and 
attended  by  the  foremen  and  executives  as  well  as 
by  the  manual  employes.  It  was  announced  that  the 
company  would  pay  "all  of  the  expenses  of  the  new 
organization  and  that  its  meetings  and  activities 
would  be  held  on  company  time.  Membership 
cards  were  then  and  there  distributed,  and  while  it 
was  stated  that  no  man  had  to  join,  those  who  did 
join — the  great  majority — were  asked  to  sign  their 
names,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  employe 
secretly  to  register  his  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
organization.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  held  that 
the  company  had  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  self- 
organization. 

In  commenting  recently  upon  the  plan  inaugurated  last 
fall  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  the  Board  pointed  out 
that: 

...  it  is  financed  by  the  company,  and  that,  in  particular, 
the  company  pays  extra  salaries  to  the  employe  representatives 
under  the  plan.  At  the  time  when  the  plan  was  initiated  by 
the  company  there  existed  a  group  of  employes  within  the 
plant,  we  do  not  know  how  numerous,  who  favored  affiliation 
with  an  outside  urxion.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  the  company  in- 
terfered with  the  self-organization  of  its  employes  when  it 
threw  the  great  weight  of  its  financial  support  in  favor  of  the 
group  of  employes  who  wanted  a  plant  organization,  to  the 
competitive  disadvantage  of  the  group  of  employes  who  wanted 
representation  by  an  outside  union.  .  .  .  The  tendency  of  the 
thing  at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  plan  was  corrupt- 
ing and  the  continuance  of  financial  support  by  the  company 
at  the  present  time  is  corrupting. 

THE  collective  bargaining  provisions  of  7-a  present  far 
more  difficulty  than  the  provisions  forbidding  interfer- 
ence with  self-organization.  The  right -ot  employes  guaran- 
teed by  7-a,  to  bargain  collectively  implies  a  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  to  bargain  collectively  with  their 
representatives.  "Without  this  duty  to  bargain,"  said  the 
Board,  "the  right  to  bargain  would  be  sterile;  and  Congress 
did  not  intend  the  right  to  be  sterile."  The  employer  is 
therefore  obligated  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  his 
employes'  representatives,  and  to  make  every  reasonable 
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effort  to  reach  an  agreement.  This  principle,  upon  which 
the  structure  of  all  of  the  collective-bargaining  cases  rests, 
has  not  to  my  knowledge  been  seriously  questioned.  Presi- 
dent Sloan  of  General  Motors,  in  a  recent  plant  bulletin, 
declared  that  "collective  bargaining  by  its  very  nature  im- 
plies an  effort  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement  and  is  not 
fulfilled  when  the  management  merely  listens  to  the  pro- 
posals of  employes  or  their  representatives  and  rejects  them. 
The  responsibility  rests  on  both  sides  to  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  compose  any  difference  of  opinion." 

The  question  with  whom  the  employer  is  under  a  duty  to 
bargain  collectively,  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  of  all. 
Following  a  number  of  important  precedents,  the  Board 
ruled  in  the  Houde  case  that  the  employer  is  obligated  to 
bargain  exclusively  with  the  representatives  selected  by  the 
majority  of  the  employes  in  any  given  collective-bargaining 
unit,  and  to  endeavor  in  good  faith  to  arrive  at  a  collective 
agreement  relating  to  that  unit. 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  this  decision  results  from 
a  confusion  in  terminology.  Many  people  when  they  speak 
of  collective  bargaining  have  in  mind  the  process  of  adjust- 
ing individual  complaints  or  grievances,  and  they  cannot 
see  why  these  should  not  be  freely  taken  up  with  the  em- 
ployer by  anybody  or  by  any  group,  regardless  of  who 
happens  to  represent  the  majority.  This  position  is  quite 
sound,  and  in  the  Houde  case  it  is  expressly  stated,  as  the 
President  had  already  stated  in  the  executive  order  setting 
up  the  Steel  Board,  that  the  majority  rule  does  not  deny 
"to  any  employe  or  groups  of  employes  the  right  to  present 
grievances,  to  confer  with  their  employers,  or  to  associate 
themselves  and  act  for  their  mutual  aid  and  protection." 
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In  other  words,  all  individuals  and  groups  are  to  have  free 
access  to  the  employer  to  adjust  grievances  and  complaints. 
But  these  matters  are  not  the  subjects  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, which  is  the  process  of  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a 
collective  agreement  covering  the  hours,  wages  and  basic 
terms  of  employment  of  all  employes  within  the  collective- 
bargaining  unit. 

It  was  conceded  in  the  Houde 
case  that  such  an  agreement,  if  made, 
would  have  to  relate  to  all  of  the  em- 
ployes within  the  unit,  which  in  that 
case  constituted  the  plant.  In  that 
case  there  were  two  groups,  the  ma- 
jority being  represented  by  an  out- 
side union,  and  the  minority  by  an 
inside  organization  which  had  all 
the  appearances  of  a  company  union, 
but  which  the  employer  was  not 
shown  to-  have  set  up  or  to  be  domi- 
nating. Under  such  circumstances,  if 
a  collective  agreement  is  to  be  made 
affecting  all  employes  alike,  it  should, 
'as  a  practical  matter,  and  must,  if 
collective  bargaining  is  to  mean  any- 
thing, be  made  with  the  majority 
group.  If  the  terms  which  the  em- 
ployer is  willing  to  grant  are  unsat- 
isfactory to  the  majority  and  are 
embodied  in  an  agreement  with  the 
minority,  affecting  everybody,  noth- 
ing but  dissension  and  strife  will  fol- 
low. But  more  important  still,  if  the 
employer  is  free  to  say  that  he  will 
make  a  collective  agreement  affecting 
everybody  in  the  plant,  either  with 

the  majority  group  or  with  the  minority  group  as  he  sees 
fit,  he  is  almost  certain  to  make  no  agreement  at  all.  When 
the  minority  comes  around  to  bargain,  he  will  put  them 
off  with  excuses  about  his  duty  toward  the  majority,  and 
when  the  majority  comes  around,  he  will  put  them  off  with 
talk  about  the  minority.  He  will  play  each  group  against 
the  other,  and  unless  he  is  under  some  definite  responsibility 
to  negotiate  and  reach  an  agreement  with  one  of  the  two, 
he  will  reach  none  at  all.  Such  was  in  fact  the  result  in  the 
Houde  case.  And  in  the  process  of  playing  off  one  group 
against  the  other,  the  employer  will  be  able  to  foster  a  per- 
manent and,  in  the  long  run,  an  artificial  division  in  the 
ranks  of  his  employes  and,  by  occasionally  extending  favors 
to  whichever  group  happens  to  be  the  weaker,  effectually 
hamper,  if  not  destroy,  the  growth  of  any  organization 
capable  of  effectively  representing  the  employes. 

All  of  these  assertions  are  doubly  true  where  the  minor- 
ity group,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case,  is  a  company  union 
or  an  equivalent  inside  organization  favored  by  the  em- 
ployer as  a  means  of  destroying  the  affiliations  of  the 
majority  with  an  outside  union.  Let  me  cite  the  case  of  the 
Guide  Lamp  Corporation.  A  year  ago  last  October,  the 
employes  began  to  join  a  labor  union,  which,  before  it  rep- 
resented a  majority  of  the  employes,  sought  to  negotiate 
terms  with  the  company.  The  majority  of  the  employes  at 
that  time  belonged  to  a  company  union.  The  company  in  a 
letter  to  the  union  representative  replied  as  follows: 

If  we  begin  the  practice  of  negotiation  with  each  group 
which  presents  itself,  we  will  not  be  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  NRA,  and  a  great  deal  of  confusion  would  re- 


sult. If  there  is  any  complaint  or  grievance  which  you  wish 
to  present,  we  shall  be  glad  to  consider  it,  but  any  negotiation 
or  collective  bargaining  must  be  with  the  committee  repre- 
senting the  great  majority  of  our  employes. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  a  majority  of  the  employes  selected 
the  outside  union  as  their  representative.  The  company 
then  declined  to  recognize  the  union 
as  entitled  to  bargain  collectively  for 
all  the  employes,  stating  that  both 
groups  must  be  bargained  with.  In 
other  words,  it  took  the  position  that 
when  the  company  union  is  in  the 
majority  the  only  practical  and  the 
only  legal  course  is  to  bargain  ex- 
clusively with  the  majority,  but  when 
the  company  union  is  in  the  minor- 
ity, the  only  practical  and  legal 
course  is  to  bargain  with  both  groups. 
In  its  opinion,  the  Board  said  that 
"the  company's  insistence  upon  bar- 
gaining with  the  minority  .  .  .  seems 
to  the  Board  essentially  a  reluctance 
to  bargain  collectively  at  all."  That, 
I  submit,  is  the  only  realistic  view. 
The  Board  also  considered  whether 
7-a  contemplated  proportional  repre- 
sentation, which  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  was  embodied  in  the 
terms  of  the  automobile  settlement 
approved  by  the  President.  The  Board 
pointed  out  that  by  agreement  the 
majority  group  can  set  up  any  de- 
sired plan  of  collective  bargaining, 
but  that  where,  as  in  the  Houde  case, 
the  majority  group  is  unwilling  to 

negotiate  with  the  employer  through  a  committee  consist- 
ing also  of  representatives  of  the  minority,  the  employer  has 
no  right  to  insist  upon  such  an  arrangement. 

Whether  or  not  [said  the  Board]  the  workers'  representation 
by  a  composite  committee  would  weaken  their  voice  and  con- 
fuse their  counsels  in  negotiating  with  the  employer,  in  the  end 
whatever  collective  agreement  might  be  reached  would  have 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  majority  within  the  committee.  Hence 
the  majority  representatives  would  still  control,  and  the  only 
difference  between  this  and  the  traditional  method  of  bargain- 
ing with  the  majority  alone  would  be  that  the  suggestions  of 
the  minority  would  be  advanced  in  the  presence  of  the  ma- 
jority. The  employer  would  ordinarily  gain  nothing  from  this 
arrangement  if  the  two  groups  were  united,  and  if  they  were 
not  united  he  would  gain  only  what  he  has  no  right  to  ask  for, 
namely,  dissension  and  rivalry  within  the  ranks  of  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining agency.  He  could  by  lawful  means  ascertain 
the  view  of  particular  employes  regarding  proposals  which  were 
under  consideration,  but  he  would  have  no  right  to  insist  that 
the  representatives  of  the  majority  should,  in  the  absence  of 
any  agreement,  advance  their  proposals  only  in  conjunction 
with  some  other  group. 

I  AM  tired  of  hearing  theoretical  arguments  about  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  case  in 
which  these  arguments  were  advanced  by  a  bona  fide  mi- 
nority group  genuinely  concerned  with  negotiating  a  collec- 
tive agreement  applying  to  all.  They  are  invariably  put 
forth  by  employers  who  do  not  wish  to  bargain  collectively 
and  who  therefore  wish  their  responsibility  to  be  kept  as 
diffused  and  uncertain  as  possible.  The  rights  of  the  minor- 
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ity  are  amply  protected  by  assuring  them  free  access  to 
confer  with  the  employer,  and  to  present  grievances.  The 
minority,  in  fact,  are  benefited  by  placing  upon  the  em- 
ployer the  duty  to  bargain  exclusively  with  the  majority, 
for  it  is  only  under  such  circumstances  that  better  terms 
for  the  employes,  including  the  minority,  are  at  all  likely 
to  be  obtained.  In  the  Houde  case  the  Board  indicated  that 
the  majority  rule  would  not  be  applied  where  the  majority 
group  directly  or  indirectly  excluded  the  minority  from 
membership,  or  used  its  power  to  oppress  the  minority.  In 
short,  a  construction  of  Section  7-a  has  been  adopted  which 
is  designed  to  make  its  collective-bargaining  provisions  as 
effective  as  is  consistent  with  justice  and  equity. 

I  come  now  to  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  questions 
incident  to  the  adoption  of  the  majority  rule.  In  the  Houde 
case  the  Board  stated  that  the  determination  of  the  proper 
bargaining  unit  or  units,  within  each  of  which  the  majority 
should  speak  for  all,  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances. 
In  subsequent  opinions  the  Board  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
principal  factors  to  be  considered  are:  first,  whether  or  not 
the  functions  and  working  conditions  of  a  particular  group 
are  sufficiently  distinct  from  those  of  other  employes  to 
justify  considering  the  group  as  a  separate  unit  entitled  to 
negotiate  a  separate  agreement;  and  second,  the  history  of 
collective  bargaining  in  the  particular  enterprise  and  the 
traditional  groupings  of  the  employes. 

Two  cases  will  illustrate  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples. A  small  group  of  welders  in  the  plant  of  the  United 
Dry  Docks  Company  asked  the 
Board  to  rule  that  they  constituted  a 
separate  unit.  There  were  forty-eight 
different  crafts  in  the  industry;  most 
of  them  had  for  some  time  been  rep- 
resented by  a  Metal  Trade  Council; 
and  basic  labor  conditions  had  been 
the  subject  of  industry-wide  provi- 
sions. In  denying  the  application  of 
the  welders  the  Board  referred  to 
"the  practical  difficulties  of  requiring 
the  management,  engaged  in  build- 
ing and  repairing  ships  under  gen- 
eral contracts,  to  deal  separately  on 
labor  matters  with  perhaps  forty- 
eight  different  interrelated  crafts." 
The  Board  added  that: 

There  is  in  the  industry  no  history 
of  prior  contractual  relations  directly 
between  welders  and  management. 
.  .  .  Separate  bargaining  by  each  oc- 
cupational group  for  the  wages  of  its 
own  members  would  inevitably  cause 
confusion  and  injustice  to  particular 
groups,  a  state  of  affairs  from  which 
all  groups  would  ultimately  suffer. 

The  second  case  involved  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit, consisting  of  street-car  men  and 
bus-men,  the  former  constituting  the 

great  majority  of  the  employes.  The  bus-men  and  the  trol- 
ley-men had  for  some  years  been  represented  by  a  single 
union  which  had  had  satisfactory  relations  with  the  city. 
Certain  internal  differences  having  arisen,  the  bus-men 
split  off,  formed  an  independent  union  and  sought  a  sepa- 
rate bargaining  status.  There  were  no  substantial  differ- 
ences between  the  hours,  wages,  working  conditions  and 


occupational  duties  of  the  bus-men  and  the  trolley-men, 
and  there  was  no  showing  that  the  majority  were  oppress- 
ing the  minority.  The  Board  suggested  to  the  city  and  to 
the  parties  a  method  for  composing  the  differences  which 
had  arisen  between  the  two  groups,  and  ruled  that  unless 
further  facts  were  shown,  the  transportation  system  as  a 
whole  should  continue  to  be  the  bargaining  unit. 

IN  short,  the  Board's  position  is  that  effective  collective 
bargaining,  which  7-a  was  designed  to  encourage,  pre- 
supposes as  large  a  measure  of  unity  in  representation,  and 
of  the  economic  strength  which  goes  with  unity,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  traditional  methods  of  bargaining  in  the 
given  enterprise  and  with  the  occupational  peculiarities  of 
the  different  groups. 

Having  decided  what  the  bargaining  unit  or  units  in  a 
particular  case  should  be,  the  problem  then  arises  of  deter- 
mining by  whom  the  employes  within  each  unit  wish  to  be 
represented.  This  is  normally  ascertained  by  an  election, 
supervised  by  the  Board,  in  which  the  workers  vote  by 
secret  ballot;  but  the  election  process  is  not  free  from  dif- 
ficulties, such  as  determining  as  of  what  date  the  eligible 
list  of  voters  should  be  made  up.  Elections  have  rarely  been 
conducted  in  the  midst  of  strikes.  Where  they  have  been, 
the  eligible  list  has  been  made  up  as  of  a  date  prior  to  the 
strike,  on  the  theory  that  the  strike  will  presently  be  settled, 
and  the  men  returned  to  work.  Where  there  have  been  lay- 
offs and  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  men  laid  off 

_     will  be  returned  to  work  after  the 

election  and  before  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  hold  a  second  election,  the 
men  laid  off  have  been  included  in 
the  eligible  voters.  A  large  element 
of  discretion  must  rest  in  the  Board, 
and  its  exercise  is  not  always  easy. 
In  the  hundreds  of  elections  which 
have  been  conducted  by  the  National 
Labor  Board,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  their  regional 
labor  boards,  the  practice  has  been  to 
allow  company  unions  to  appear  on 
the  ballot,  and  the  practice  was  not 
questioned  until  the  Kohler  case,  in 
which  the  Board  was  severely  criti- 
cized by  the  Union  for  adhering  to 
the  practice.  In  the  Firestone  and 
Goodrich  cases,  following  the  Koh- 
ler election,  the  Board  again  permit- 
ted company  unions  to  go  on  the 
ballot,  and  the  same  course  was  pur- 
sued in  an  important  election  of  rail- 
road employes  recently  conducted  by 
the  National  Mediation  Board.  The 
law  has  not  declared  company 
unions  to  be  illegal.  Section  7-p,  in- 
deed, in  prohibiting  employers  from 
compelling  their  men,  a^^T  condition 
of  employment,  to  join  a  company 

union,  seems  to  contemplate  that  company  unions  may  con- 
tinue to  exist.  The  employers'  activities  in  connection  with 
the  company  union,  however,  may  be  illegal.  He  may  exert 
improper  pressure  on  his  employes  to  join  the  organization 
contrary  to  their  wishes,  in  which  case  he  would  be  inter- 
fering with  their  freedom  of  choice  in  violation  of  7-a.  The 
interference  would  be  illegal,  but  (Continued  on  page  93) 
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THE  President  Roosevelt  who, 
on  January  4,  1935,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  "wise  provision" 
of  the  Constitution,  reported  to  Con- 
gress "on  the  state  of  the  Union,"  is 
as  different  from  the  Roosevelt  of 

1934  as  he  in  turn  was  different  from 
the  Roosevelt  of  1933.  In  the  first 
months  of  his  administration  he  was 
the  President  of  the  NRA.  At  the 
turn  of  1934  he  was  the  President  of 
currency  experiments.  And  now  in 

1935  he  is  becoming  the  President 
of  an  all-embracing  social  reform. 
All  the  questions  that  earlier  had 
stirred  the  depths  of  public  opinion 
in  this  country  in  1933  and  1934,  all 
endeavors    at    solution    that    were 

praised  or  slandered  at  that  time  as  the  "Gospel  of  the  New 
Deal"  are  not  even  mentioned  in  this  message.  Not  a  single 
word  about  the  NRA,  about  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours,  about  price-fixing  and  cut-throat  competition,  not  a 
single  word  about  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar,  about  the 
allegedly  indispensable  restoration  of  the  price  level  of  1926; 
not  a  word  about  the  relation  of  prices  and  wages,  to  which 
a  pseudo-scientific  dilettantism  gave  full  vent  here  in  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  in  Europe.  This  silence  does  not  mean  that 
these  problems  no  longer  exist,  or  that  they  have  been  solved. 
It  means  only  that  the  policy  of  experimentation  that  has 
been  pursued  with  full  consciousness  since  1933  has  once 
again  taken  on  new  direction.  The  former  directions  have 
been  abandoned,  because  it  has  been  realized  that  they  lead 
into  blind  alleys. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  can  afford  such  a  policy  of  experimentation  with- 
out vital  risk.  Nothing  impresses  the  detached  European  ob- 
server in  Washington  more  deeply  than  this  steady  readiness 
of  the  responsible  men  in  the  administration  to  learn  by  the 
blunders  and  mistakes  they  have  committed,  to  make  good 
what  they  have  made  wrong.  They  are  not  positive,  because 
they  are  fortunately  not  dogmatic,  not  committed  to  any 
ideology  with  a  dialectic  substructure.  It  would  have  been 
more  pleasant  if  they  had  avoided  many  of  these  blunders 
which  were  much  more  obvious  to  the  theoretically-trained 
economist  than  to  the  political  routinier  or  to  the  sentimen- 
tal politician.  The  path  towards  recovery,  on  which  Ameri- 
can business  has  already  progressed  much  further  than  most 
Americans  would  admit,  could  have  been  much  shorter  and 
more  fruitful  if  some  of  the  expedients  and  round-abouts  of 
1933  had  been  spared.  The  whole  world,  and  America  on 
its  top,  would  already  be  much  further  ahead  if  Roosevelt 
had  not  blown  up  the  London  Conference  in  the  summer 
of  1933,  but  had  forced  the  then-ready  world  into  coopera- 
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tion.  The  administration  could  have 
spared  itself  quite  a  good  deal  of 
the  persuasive  effort  which  it  must 
exert  today  in  order  to  restore  the 
disturbed  "confidence,"  if  the  naive 
Warren  experiment  of  artificially 
fixing  the  gold  price  had  been  left 
untried.  This  is  much  more  difficult 
to  liquidate  than  it  was  to  initiate. 
But  the  main  thing  is  that  the 
message  of  January  4  seems  defi- 
nitely to  dispense  with  all  this.  It 
is  not  an  abrupt  change.  The  mes- 
sage confirms  only  what  observers 
who  look  at  events  not  through 
partisan  spectacles,  have  recognized 
to  have  been  growing  for  many 
months.  Some  radicals  have  char- 
acterized this  as  Roosevelt's  "turn  to  the  right,"  as 
Roosevelt's  shift  to  conservatism.  Had  conservatism 
the  same  meaning  in  America  as  in  Europe,  one  need 
not  defend  the  President  against  such  a  qualification. 
Nearly  all  great  reforms  in  Europe,  in  England  as  well 
as  on  the  Continent,  have  been  carried  out  by  conserva- 
tives, even  though  the  intellectual  paternity  may  have  been 
claimed  by  radicals.  Unfortunately  the  term  has  another 
meaning  in  America.  Here  it  covers  for  many  people  the 
conception  of  all  reactionary  ideas  and  tendencies,  and  in 
this  sense  Roosevelt  is  certainly  not  a  conservative.  He  re- 
mains in  1935  what  he  has  always  been — a  man  of  a  daring, 
stark,  sincere  will  to  reform.  The  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  message  of  January  4, 1935  and  his  earlier  program- 
matic declaration  seems  to  be  that  it  reveals  the  Roosevelt 
who  has  grown  realistic  in  the  hard  school  of  experience. 

THE  administration  is  being  driven  by  the  same  great  task 
that  drives  also  all  European  governments:  to  overcome 
the  economic  crisis  by  means  of  legislation  and  the  credit  of 
the  government,  and  to  eliminate  the  permanent  unemploy- 
ment of  masses  of  the  people.  Among  the  most  widespread 
political  fashions  is  the  custom  of  contrasting  an  unsuccess- 
fully experimenting  policy  in  Washington  with  a  success- 
fully inactive  policy  in  London.  Nothing  could  be  more 
devoid  of  sense.  It  is  true  that  the  theory  of  John  Maynard 
Keynes  that  the  crisis  might  be  overcome  by  reckless 
spending  has  never  been  adopted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. But  that  does  not  mean  at  all  that  the  British  govern- 
ment has  simply  stood  by  with  folded  arms  to  await  the 
unavoidable  glorious  dawn  of  a  new  prosperity.  The  truth 
is  that  no  government  in  England  has  ever  interfered  more 
fundamentally  with  the  economic  and  social  structure  of 
England  than  this  seemingly  inactive  National  Government. 
England's  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  and  England's 
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shift  from  free  trade  to  protection  have  had  a  thoroughly 
revolutionary  effect.  The  19th  of  September  1931,  when 
England  went  off  gold,  was  a  financial  earthquake.  When 
the  dollar  followed  almost  two  years  later  the  significance 
was  no  longer  the  same;  for  in  the  meantime  gold  had  al- 
ready yielded  the  decisive  part  of  its  domain.  London  was 
an  international  and  financial  center  in  an  incomparably 
higher  degree  than  New  York  had  ever  been,  even  in  the 
days  when  American  billions  were  thrown  into  Europe  in 
indiscriminate  loans.  England's  transition  to  protection  has 
affected  world  trade  many  times  more  than  any  tariff  policy 
of  the  United  States  was  ever  able  to  do,  and  it  has  achieved 
more  in  the  reshaping  of  English  industry  than  all  seven 
hundred  codes  of  the  NRA  in  American  industry.  Finally, 
the  budget  policy  means  infinitely  more  for  England  than 
for  America,  because  "the  City"  in  London  means  so  much 
more  than  "Wall  Street"  in  New  York.  England's  fate  still 
today  depends  for  life  and  death  on  her  international  credit. 
The  successful  restoration  of  that  credit  was  therefore  a 
policy  of  very  active  boldness.  I  may,  perhaps,  speak  in 
another  article  about  the  American  budget  problem. 

DEFERENCE  to  Europe  may  help  to  make  you  Ameri- 
'  *  cans  aware  of  the  peculiarity  of  your  problems.  This 
peculiarity  has  primarily  three  aspects.  First:  America  is  the 
only  great  country  that  is  really  almost  entirely  independent 
of  the  world,  its  markets  and  its  credits.  Second:  America 
is  the  only  great  country  that  can  develop  its  reconstruction 
policy  on  the  foundations  of  inexhaustible  wealth.  Third: 
America  is  the  only  great  country  that  is  imbued  with  an 
elemental  feeling  of  security,  that  is  not  seriously  threatened 
either  in  its  national  existence  from  outside  or  in  its  politi- 
cal structure  from  within. 

By  emphasizing  the  independence  of  America  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  I  do  not  wish  to  join  the  advocates  of 
a  policy  of  American  isolation,  although  in  recent  days  they 
have  gained  ground  surprisingly  even  in  liberal  circles.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  America  merely  in  its 
own  interest  cannot  speedily  and  thoroughly  enough  drive 
towards  a  political  and  economic  cooperation  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  What  I  wish 
to  emphasize  as  an  Ameri- 
can peculiarity  is  only  that 
America  does  not  need  to 
be  concerned  with  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of 
the  outside  world  of  all 
its  measures,  however  ad- 
visable it  may  be  to 
avoid  misunderstandings. 
America  still  needs  world 
markets  for  some  of  its 
products,  and  it  needs 
some  supplementing  of  its 
own  production  from 
abroad.  But  however  im- 
portant that  may  be  for  a 
few  branches  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  agriculture,  foreign  trade  as  a 
plays  a  quite  subordinate  part  in  its  fate.  It  is  not 
vital.  None  of  the  great  European  or  non-European  eco- 
nomic powers  can  assert  the  same.  England's  recovery,  in 
the  long  run,  depends  upon  increased  activity  in  world 
markets.  Germany's  existence  depends  on  the  maintenance 
of  as  many  export  possibilities  as  are  required  to  pay  for  all 


Extraordinarily  interesting  on  its  own  merits,  and 
uncommonly  challenging  to  Americans  of  every  shade 
of  thought  and  opinion  must  be  this  article  by  Mr. 
Stolper.  An  economist  of  international  reputation, 
he  is  competent  to  appraise  our  situation  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  any  European  country.  For  many 
years  he  edited  a  leading  German  economic  weekly 
and  served  on  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichs- 
tag. He  came  to  America  when  as  a  Liberal  he  was 
forced  by  the  Nazi  regime  to  abandon  its  paper 


the  raw  materials  indispensable  to  a  civilized  nation  which 
for  natural  reasons  it  cannot  produce  itself.  France,  the 
soundest  and  most  unproblematical  among  all  great  coun- 
tries, would  have  to  pay,  by  lowering  its  standard  of  life, 
for  a  further  shrinkage  especially  of  its  invisible  exports, 
which  means  its  tourist  industry.  Italy's  increasing  economic 
and  financial  troubles  demonstrate  the  obvious  futility  of 
the  most  radical  internal  economic  policy  in  view  of  a  con- 
tinued world  crisis.  Russia,  which  has  at  its  disposal  all  nat- 
ural resources  in  immense  abundance,  needs  the  technical 
help  of  the  old  capitalistic  countries  and  must  pay  for  it  by 
exports.  The  dependence  on  exports  of  the  South  American 
republics  for  their  sheer  existence  needs  no  comment. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  said  of  the  United  States.  The 
loss  of  some  markets  for  its  cotton  may  be  regrettable  for 
one  reason  or  other:  for  the  time  being  the  American  South 
is  the  center  of  a  returning  prosperity.  That  the  world  mar- 
kets are  being  closed  to  American  wheat  and  American  lard 
is  certainly  of  important  concern  to  the  future  of  American 
agriculture.  But  it  can,  if  it  is  willing  to  do  it,  adapt  itself 
to  this  fact  without  critical  consequences  and  with  increas- 
ing well-being.  I  hope  that  the  tariff  reform  tendencies  that 
prevail  today  throughout  the  administration  will  be  vic- 
torious. But  the  vital  nerve  of  America's  economic  life  would 
not  be  touched,  should  they  fail  through  internal  or  exter- 
nal obstacles.  Of  no  other  country  could  this  be  said. 

In  a  still  higher  degree  this  applies  to  America's  credit. 
America  has  been  a  creditor  country  since  the  World  War. 
This  is  true  of  England  also;  but  England  is  at  the  same 
time  a  debtor  country.  The  English  banking  and  credit  sys- 
tem thrives  by  the  fact  that  London  manages  billions  of 
funds  from  the  entire  world.  Were  they  withdrawn,  it 
would  entail  the  breakdown  of  the  English  economy,  as  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  accounts  in  the  early  summer  of  1931 
entailed  the  German  breakdown.  America  owes  no  foreign 
debts.  The  foreign  accounts  with  American  banks  are  neg- 
ligible, and  could  at  any  moment  be  paid  off  to  the  last  cent 
without  any  difficulty  to  the  American  currency.  Whether 
the  world  trusts  or  distrusts  the  dollar  is  of  no  moment  for 
America  as  long  as  the  trust  of  the  American  himself  in 

the  dollar  is  intact.  And 
even  this  is  of  far  less  im- 
portance than  the  confi- 
dence of  any  other  coun- 
try in  its  own  money. 


whole 


AMERICA  is  the  only 
great    country    that 
can    develop    its    recon- 
struction   policy    on    the 
foundations  of  an   inex- 
haustible wealth.   Wash- 
ington can  operate  with 
figures     that     in     peace 
times     are     reserved     in 
other    countries    for    the 
realm    of    astronomy. 
Whether  or  not  this  pol- 
icy is  reasonable  may  be  discussed  upon  another  occasion. 
But  what  this  opportunity  means  for  the  freedom  of  action 
of  the  American  government,  the  American  may  evaluate 
by  contrasting  the  narrow  limits   into  which  European 
governments  are  forced  by  their  shortage  of  capital.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  having  ultimately  increased,  by  his  program, 
the  federal  debt  by  far  more  than  10  billion  dollars,  can  still 
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rightly  assert  that  all  expenditures  are  being  kept  "within 
the  sound  credit  of  the  government."  Contrast  this  with  the 
fact  that  the  German  government  has  not  been  able  to  issue 
any  internal  loan  at  all  since  1929.  Adolf  Hitler  has  so  far 
not  been  more  successful  in  this  respect  than  was  Heinrich 
Bruning  or  Herman  Miiller.  The  German  experiments, 
however  reasonable  or  pernicious  they  may  be  in  other 
respects,  encounter  again  and  again  the  unsurmountable 
barriers  of  shortage  of  capital,  which  can  be  overcome  for 
the  time  being  by  the  exploitation  of  old  reserves,  accessi- 
ble only  to  a  dictatorship.  Italy  has  attempted  to  jump  over 
these  barriers,  but  it  has  thereby  only  brought  its  currency 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Not  for  a  moment  was  the  dollar  really 
endangered  by  Roosevelt's  credit  policy.  It  had  to  be  arti- 
ficially depreciated  by  force,  a  more  difficult  feat  than  to 
restore  its  stability. 

AND  finally:  America  is  the  only  great  country  in  the 
world  that  does  not  feel  any  serious  threat  whether  to 
its  national  existence  from  outside  or  its  political  structure 
from  within.  The  President  could  dispose  of  the  entire  for- 
eign policy  in  a  few  general  phrases  near  the  end  of  his 
message  of  January  4.  No  one  cared  very  much  about  this 
part  of  the  message.  America  is  far  from  the  danger  centers 
of  the  world.  How  many  Americans  can  appreciate  what 
that  means?  Perhaps  just  the  trifling  number  of  open-mind- 
ed European  travellers.  Behind  the  rejoicing  over  the  return 
of  better  times,  London  senses  the  background  of  sinister 
sorrow  and  anxious  apprehensions.  And  this  background 
becomes  the  foreground  of  the  scene  as  soon  as  you  cross 
the  Channel  and  step  upon  continental  soil,  where  opti- 
mists differ  from  pessimists  perhaps  by  believing  in  a  war 
scare  not  for  1935  but  for  1936.  This  feeling  of  a  permanent 
threat  colors  European  life  much  more  strongly  than  most 
Europeans  are  aware.  It  strikingly  confronts  those  who, 
after  long  interval,  come  back  to  Europe  from  the  happier 
atmosphere  of  America.  Still  less  is  the  American  conscious 
of  how  much  his  attitude  towards  life  is  determined  by  the 
security  that  his  country  enjoys.  This  does  not  involve  the 
question  whether  and  at  what  price  America  could  actually 
keep  out  of  a  new  world-wide  conflagration.  But  not  one 
among  thousands  of  even  politically-active  Americans  thinks 
of  foreign  politics,  and  he  does  not  need  to  think  of  it  as  a 
determining  factor  of  his  national  and  personal  fate. 

The  case  is  similar  with  respect  to  the  feeling  of  internal 
security.  The  security  problem  is  in  the  center  of  American 
politics  today.  What  America,  however,  considers  as  the  se- 
curity problem — the  President  has  formulated  it  clearly  in 
three  points — involves  fundamentally  only  reform  measures 
which  the  advanced  industrial  nations  of  Europe  introduced 
several  decades  ago — social  insurance  and  housing  reform — 
without  their  having  really  gained  thereby  any  security  of 
their  social  and  economic  life.  All  great,  and  most  small 
European  countries  have  their  more  or  less  serious  revolu- 
tion scares.  It  has,  of  course,  a  different  character  in  the 
dictatorships  from  that  in  the  old  democracies  which  have 
at  their  disposal  much  richer  means  to  carry  through  a  revo- 


lution in  peaceful  forms.  But  the  apprehension  of  an  up- 
heaval is  everywhere  alive.  This,  too,  is  not  realized  by 
Americans.  The  broad,  solid  structure  of  American  democ- 
racy is  based  on  deeper  foundations.  Radicalism  can  do  much 
in  America — everything  except  to  shake  them.  Roosevelt 
was  the  right  man  at  the  right  time.  Some  day  it  will,  prob- 
ably, be  recorded  as  the  greatest  historical  deed  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  that  in  an  age  of  world  revolution  he  kept 
intact  these  foundations.  And  in  this  sense  perhaps  this 
most  reform-loving  of  all  presidents  will  be  celebrated  as 
the  most  conservative. 

AMERICA  is  sufficiently  rich  to  set  its  "American  stand- 
dard"  as  high  as  it  wishes.  It  will  always  be  attainable. 
Why  not,  since  even  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  crisis  the 
average  income  of  the  employed  American  worker  was 
twice  to  four  times  as  high  as  that  of  his  continental  Euro- 
pean comrade?  But  America,  attacking  the  work  of  the 
great  social  reform,  is  facing  at  the  same  time  a  task  that 
Europe  solved  long  ago.  In  subjecting  ever  wider  fields  of 
social  and  economic  life  to  governmental  interference,  the 
United  States  has  first  to  create  the  essential  governmental 
machinery.  This  technical  task  is  difficult  enough  and  not 
to  be  solved  satisfactorily  over  night.  The  Civil  Service,  as 
England  and  Germany  have  created  it,  requires  the  work 
and  tradition  of  several  generations.  The  American  has  not 
yet  the  State,  which  he  could  entrust  with  the  economic  and 
social  fate  of  the  nation.  Immeasurably  many  and  great 
accomplishments  have  already  been  achieved  over  the  years; 
nevertheless,  only  a  beginning  has  been  made.  In  order  to 
proceed  beyond  these  beginnings  the  American  has  first  to 
change  his  own  attitude  towards  his  State,  to  overcome  his 
distrust  of  it.  Whether  he  really  wishes  this,  whether  it  is 
even  a  desirable  aim,  is  not  yet  a  foregone  conclusion.  But 
to  the  European  observer  this  seems  to  be  the  central  prob- 
lem about  which  in  the  coming  years  all  great  and  funda- 
mental political  decisions  of  America  will  turn,  and  on  this 
problem  minds  will  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  I, 
personally,  do  not  believe  that  in  any  predictable  time  the 
tendency  towards  ever  further  extension  of  governmental 
interference  in  economic  and  social  life  can  be  checked.  You 
may  hail  or  deplore  that — for  the  immediate  future  it  is  an 
irresistible  process.  And  by  the  very  nature  of  this  process 
the  government  will  be  endowed  with  an  ever  increasing 
power,  and  therefore  an  ever  increasing  responsibility.  The 
unspecified  authority  over  4  billion  dollars  that  President 
Roosevelt  asked  in  .his  budget  message  is  only  a  symbolical 
expression  of  this.  The  credit  of  the  nation  is  at  the  free 
disposal  of  the  President  to  overcome  unemployment  by  a 
last  huge  effort.  Nobody  can  believe  that  the  government 
which  undertakes  such  a  task  and  remains  somewhat  suc- 
cessful will  be  the  same  afterwards.  As  the  War  has  trans- 
formed in  the  consciousness  of  all  nations  the  relations  be- 
tween the  individual  and  the  community,  so  the  experience 
in  the  gigantic  struggle  against  the  economic  crisis  will 
determine  and  form  again  this  consciousness  for  decades 
to  come. 


We  are  fairly  unconscious  of  the  elements  that  have  enabled  America  to  experiment  as  no 
other  nation  in  the  world;  nor  do  we  realize  the  forces  that  propel  and  constrain  us.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  from  a  pen  which  was  a  force  in  Europe  in  the  post- War  years  and 
which  will  give  new  perspective  to  what  is  going  forward  throughout  the  country  in  1935 


THE  SOUND  USE  OF  LAND  AND  WATER" 

BY  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH 


ON  the  eleventh  of  May  1934  I  saw  a  strange  yellow 
haze  hanging  over  Broadway.  The  haze  hung  over 
Philadelphia  also,  and  over  Washington,  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  and  indeed  over  an  area  1000  miles  wide  and 
1500  miles  long.  This  yellow  haze  appeared  because  300 
million  tons  of  the  finest  topsoil  of  the  western  plains  was 
being  carried  fruitlessly  across  a  continent  and  out  to  sea. 
This  was  made  possible  because  the  topsoil  was  in  an  ex- 
traordinarily loose  condition  and  therefore  was  carried  away 
by  an  ordinary  wind. 

A  few  months  before,  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  head  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  had  reported  that  TVA  sur- 
veys showed  that  in  a  hundred  years  we  had  let  gullies 
destroy  half  of  the  good  farm  land  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
The  recent  struggles  over  the  oil  situation  had  shown  clearly 
that  we  were  wasting  oil  and  gas  in  a  way  that  we  would 
scarcely  expect  of  savages  or  monkeys.  It  had  long  been 
revealed  that  we  were  using  lumber  four  times  as  fast  as 
we  were  growing  it.  For  many  years  lone  voices  in  the 
wilderness  had  been  crying  these  things,  but  Uncle  Sam  felt 
rich,  and  did  little  about  it. 

Last  year  things  were  different.  Our  troubles  were  pres- 
ent, not  prospective.  People  were  hungry  and  could  not 
help  themselves.  Millions  were  on  drought  relief,  and  more 
millions  were  on  unemployment  relief.  The  President  had 
billions  to  spend  for  public  aid  and  public  works,  and  the 
prospect  of  more  if  needed.  How  might  these  vast  sums  be 
wisely  spent?  The  President  handed  some  billions  over  to 
Secretary  Ickes  and  made  him  public  works  administrator; 
but  what  should  Mr.  Ickes  do  with  them  ?  A  plan  was  impera- 
tive. So  the  original  planning  committee  in  public-works 
administration  was  soon  followed  by  a  National  Resources 
Board.  This  Board  undertook  "for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, exhaustive  studies  by  highly  competent  inquirers  of 
land  use,  water  use,  minerals,  and  related  public  works  in 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  national  planning." 

Perhaps  this  represents  a  great  change  in  American  public 
life.  We  have  proceeded  for  a  hundred  years  on  the  basis 
of  every  man  looking  out  for  himself.  The  results  are  far 
from  satisfactory.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  National  Re- 
sources Board,  composed  of  able  persons  who  try  to  think 
of  the  welfare  of  the  American  people,  will  do  a  better  job 
than  if  we  continue  as  at  present  to  depend  upon  the  indi- 
vidual efforts  of  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry?  These  planners 
for  self  have  left  whole  groups  of  people,  thousands  of 
people,  stranded — miners  in  the  mountains,  lumberjacks  in 
the  forest,  factory 
workers  in  the  towns, 
farmers  in  the  great 
open  spaces.  So  far  as 
our  industrial  system 
is  concerned  they  are 
stranded  almost  as 
completely  as  though 
they  were  on  barren 
isles  in  mid-ocean. 
No  matter  what  hap- 
pens these  stranded 
individuals  can  con- 
tinue to  live  only  bv 


In  the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Board  and  that  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee  we  have  for  the  first  time 
the  rock-bottom  of  our  national  plannins  in  terms,  not  only 
of  soil  and  rainfall,  but  of  the  distribution  of  energy  and 
in  the  phrase  of  the  President's  message,  "the  security  of 
livelihood  through  the  better  use  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  land  in  which  we  live."  These  surveys  surveyed  by  an 
economic  geographer  who  has  explored  as  no  other  writer 
the  promise  of  human  life  on  the  North  American  Continent 
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import  and  donation  until  there  is  readjustment  of  work  and 
industry — reform  in  the  way  we  use  our  natural  resources. 
The  National  Resources  Board  recently  sent  a  prelimi- 
nary report  to  President  Roosevelt.  In  the  foreword  we  read : 

An  examination  of  the  reports  upon  land,  water,  minerals 
and  public  works,  respectively,  shows  the  importance  of  consid- 
ering these  special  factors  in  their  relations  to  one  another  and 
to  economic  and  governmental  problems  as  well.  Water  poli- 
cies and  land  policies  cannot  be  planned  except  as  taken  to- 
gether, and  evidently  minerals  cannot  be  considered  apart  from 
land  in  a  planning  program.  Erosion  is  a  problem  of  land  and 
water;  afforestation  is  likewise  a  problem  of  land  and  water; 
flood  control  is  related  to  navigation  and  also  to  land  cultiva- 
tion systems.  Water  pollution  is  closely  related  to  industrial 
development,  as  well  as  to  sanitation,  urban  and  rural.  Re- 
clamation policies  are  inseparable  from  the  agricultural  policy 
of  the  nation,  while  the  recreation  policies  discussed  in  relation 
to  land  and  water  are  appropriate  to  any  comprehensive  plan 
for  social  welfare. 

Under  land  planning  the  report  recommends  that  the 
government  continue  a  land-purchase  program  already 
started  as  an  emergency  measure.  The  proposal  is  to  buy  up 
and  retire  from  agricultural  use  at  least  5  million  acres  a 
year  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  to  add  the  land  thus 
retired  to  national  forests,  state  forests,  parks,  game  refuges 
and  Indian  reservations. 

AS  support  for  this  and  many  other  recommendations 
*»  the  Board  publishes  the  map  reproduced  on  page  64. 
After  all,  the  settlement  and  use  of  a  continent  is  primarily 
a  geographic  question.  This  map  of  recession,  of  land  aban- 
donment, emphasizes  the  point  that  economic  welfare  and 
social  satisfactions  can  be  thwarted  by  soil,  climate  and 
topography.  It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  those  who  still  talk 
about  "conquest  of  a  continent"  and  still  hold  the  spread- 
eagle-Chamber-of-Commerce-big-figures  point  of  view. 

Following  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  studying  this 
map  the  Board  recommends  that  the  homestead  law  be  re- 
pealed (about  fifty-five  years  too  late)  to  prevent  new  settle- 
ments on  submarginal  lands,  and  that  the  states  be  urged 
to  do  the  same  with  their  own  submarginal  lands;  that 
federal  and  state  agencies  cooperate  for  the  classification  of 
lands,  so  that  people  will  not  continue  to  throw  away  their 
capital  and  their  years  of  labor  in  trying  to  make  farms  in 
places  where  successful  farming  is  impossible.  These  land- 
classification  maps  are  most  enlightening  and  also  surpris- 
ing. The  surprise 
will  be  in  the  small 
amount  of  good  land. 
As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  just  about  as 
much  of  desert  as 
as  there  is  of  first- 
class  land;  and  the 
land  fit  for  the  plow 
and  having  a  climate 
dependable  for  rea- 
sonably good  crops  is 
but  little  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  total : 
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AREAS  IN  WHICH  IT  APPEARS  DESIRABLE  TO  ENCOURAGE  PERMANENT  RETIREMENT  OF  A  SUBSTANTIAL 

PART  or  THE  ARABLE  FARMING  AND  DEVELOP  CONSTRUCTIVE  USE  OF  THE  LAND  NOT  TO  BE  IN  FARMS' 


National  Resources  Board  Report 

Within  these  areas  are  farms  from  which  arable  farming  should  be  ultimately  encouraged  to  withdraw/  where  it 
continues  only  through  public  subsidy  or  relief.  Many  sparsely  settled  areas  need  aid  for  roads  and  schools 


A  little  over  half  of  the  land  in  the  nation  is  in  farms.  Of 
this  land  in  farms,  38  percent  was  in  crops  in  1929  (including 
crop  failure,)  37  percent  was  in  pasture  (excluding  woodland 
pasture,)  and  15  percent  in  woodland,  the  remainder  being  crop 
land  lying  idle,  farmsteads,  lanes  and  waste  land.  All  crop 
land  is  in  farms,  but  the  acreage  of  pasture,  including  range 
land  outside  of  farms,  exceeds  that  in  farms.  About  60  per- 
cent of  this  pasture  land  not  in  farms  is  publicly  owned  and  40 
percent  is  privately  owned.  Nearly  all  this  land  is  in  the  west- 
ern half  of  the  country  and  consists  of  range,  mosdy  native, 
short-grass  and  bunch-grass  vegetation  adapted  to  the  semi-arid 
or  arid  conditions.  In  addition,  much  forest  and  woodland 
(over  one-half)  is  grazed,  particularly  in  much  of  the  West 
and  portions  of  the  South,  where  the  forest  is  quite  open,  per- 
mitting sunlight  to  reach  the  soil.  The  carrying  capacity  of 
this  woodland  pasture,  like  that  of  range  pasture,  is  generally 
low.  The  53  million  acres  of  land  used  for  non-agricultural  and 
non-forest  purposes  is  small,  but  its  value  is  great,  particularly 
the  urban  land.  Finally,  there  are  about  77  million  acres  of 
absolute  desert,  bare  rock,  certain  marsh  lands,  and  coastal 
beaches  which  are  now  valued  at  almost  nothing,  but  have  a 
social  utility  for  wild  life  and  recreational  use. 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  appears  that  the  estimated  prospective 
increase  in  population  is  likely  to  involve  a  slight  increase  in 
crop  land,  a  decrease  of  pasture  land  and  of  forest  in  farms, 
if  past  trends  continue,  and  increase  in  forest  riot  in  farms, 
more  and  more  of  which  seems  likely  to  pass  into  public  own- 
ership, and  a  notable  increase  in  land  devoted  to  recreational 
purposes.  The  increase  in  crop  land  will  be  the  net  result,  as 
in  the  past,  of  decreases  in  some  areas,  mostly  hilly  or  eroding 
lands,  or  sandy  or  infertile  soils,  and  increases  in  other  areas 
inherently  more  fertile  or  less  exhausted  of  their  fertility,  or 
otherwise  more  productive,  or  which  can  be  made  productive 
by  reclamation. 

The  Board  makes  the  apparently  undemocratic  recom- 
mendation that  in  some  areas,  particularly  the  semi-arid 
West,  farm  holdings  be  consolidated  to  get  them  into  units 


large  enough  to  support  a  family  satisfactorily,  this  to  be 
done  through  the  collaboration  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, FERA,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  state  and 
local  agencies  and  individuals. 

Another  undemocratic  recommendation  is  that  zoning 
should  be  applied  to  the  settlement  and  use  of  agricultural 
lands.  There  comes  to  mind  the  classic  case  of  the  man  in 
Wisconsin  who  ingeniously  got  himself  a  job  by  settling  his 
family  five  miles  back  in  the  woods,  in  a  county  that  had 
a  compulsory  education  law  which  provided  that  the  pupils 
who  lived  more  than  a  certain  distance  from  the  school 
should  be  transported  to  school.  This  man  made  a  sub- 
sistence farm,  and  got  his  cash  income  by  hauling  his  own 
children  to  school.  A  good  state  or  county  zoning  law 
would  stop  that  kind  of  a  joke.  But  I  do  have  a  bit  of 
admiration  for  the  man's  ingenuity  in  getting  into  the  great 
American  industry  of  something  for  nothing  at  public 
expense. 

THE  Board  recommends  that  in  relation  to  subsistence 
homesteads  efforts  should  be  made  not  to  establish  un- 
employed city  people  in  commercial  agriculture;  rather  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  integrate  agriculture  and  in- 
dustrial employment  by  relocating  stranded  populations  at 
places  where  the  people  can  produce  a  part  of  their  food  on 
small  tracts  of  ground,  which  are  near  enough  to  manufac- 
turing employment  so  that  a  steady  cash  income  can  be 
looked  for  from  that  source.  They  recommend  further  that 
forests  under  intensive  management  and  sustained  yield  be 
greatly  increased,  and  that  public  aid  should  be  continued 
for  forest-fire  control.  The  need  for  recreation  is  recognized 
by  the  recommendation  that  municipalities  be  urged  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  one  acre  for  recreation  for  each  100 
persons,  and  that  the  states  be  urged  to  establish  park  sys- 
tems based  upon  comprehensive  surveys. 
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The  pictographs  on  this  page  and  those  succeeding 
are  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee  Report. 
In  the  report  the  use  of  color  adds  to  the  effect 
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A  lesson  is  to  be  taken  from  the  experiences 
of  a  Texas  land  bank  which  insists  that  farm 
and  agricultural  credits  should  be  related  to 
erosion  conditions  and  erosion-control  activi- 
ties. This  is  an  excellent  string  to  put  on  the 
farmer's  foot. 

Water  resources  are  so  important  that  I  defer 
the  subject  until  later  in  this  article. 

The  Resources  Board  hopes  to  minimize  the 
waste  of  minerals  by  drawing  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  the  NRA  to  the  end  that  industry  shall 
be  required  to  accept  whatever  safeguards  are 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  interest  of 
consumers,  of  wage  earners,  and  the  nation's 
long-run  interest  in  the  conservation  of  its  nat- 
ural resources.  (A  half-century  late  in  some  cases.) 

Each  of  the  recommendations  mentioned  here  so  briefly 
is  backed-up  by  pages  of  discussion  in  the  body  of  the  re- 
port. In  support  of  the  generalized  statement  about  minerals 
(after  reference  to  the  present  glut  of  minerals  on  the 
market)  let  me  quote: 

The  long-time  outlook  in  the  field  of  mining,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  for  increasing  costs  through  exhaustion  of  the  rich  and 
more  accessible  deposits.  The  situation  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent minerals,  but,  in  general,  depletion  is  much  further  ad- 
vanced than  is  generally  realized.  Known  supplies  of  oil,  nat- 
ural gas,  and  certain  of  the  metals  (ores  of  present  commercial 
grade)  are  sufficient  for,  at  most,  a  few  decades.  Even  in  coal 
mining,  the  life  of  certain  districts  producing  our  finest  coals 
is  limited  to  about  85  years  at  normal  rates  of  production.  In 
both  metals  and  fuels  the  reserves  are  sufficiently  limited  so 
that  waste  can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  long-time  problem 
of  the  minerals  is  conservation. 

At  first  thought  the  immediate  problem  of  the  surplus  and 
the  long-time  problem  of  conservation  seem  to  be  in  conflict. 
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Actually  they  are  due  to  the  same  fundamental  cause — the 
destructive  competition  characteristic  of  scattered  ownership 
and  overdevelopment  of  productive  capacity.  Resource  waste  is 
most  serious  in  those  very  industries  with  an  unmanageable 
surplus.  In  oil  and  gas  the  wastes  are  proverbial.  At  the  present 
time  in  one  field  enough  gas  is  being  blown  into  the  air  to 
supply  all  domestic  consumers  in  the  United  States.  In  bitu- 
minous coal  mining  the  avoidable  loss  is  placed  at  20  percent. 
Such  wastes  are  seldom  the  fault  of  the  individual  operator 
who  has  small  choice  under  existing  competitive  conditions. 
.  .  .  Avoidance  of  waste  is  partly  a  matter  of  technology.  But 
very  largely  the  prevention  of  waste  is  a  legal  and  economic 
problem. 

After  pointing  out  that  these  troubles  cannot  be  pre- 
vented by  the  states  acting  alone,  the  report  concludes  that: 
"In  the  mineral  field  the  problem  of  balancing  supply  and 
demand  is  essentially  national  and  requires  assistance  of 
the  national  government."  Here  it  recommends  that  the 
government  retain  ownership  of  mineral  deposits  in  public 
lands,  and  that  in  some  places  a  policy  of  buying  back 
mineral  lands  should  be  inaugurated.  It  suggests  that  a  be- 
ginning should  be  made  in  bituminous  coal  fields;  purchase 
by  the  government  of  selected  acreage  should  be  seriously 
considered  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  output  of  coal,  and 
perhaps  of  producing  income  when  eventually  such  coal 
is  mined  on  lease  and  royalty  in  the  usual  way  except  that 
the  royalty  would  go  to  the  United  States  government. 

In  tbe  matter  of  minerals  the  Board  follows  largely  upon 
the  recommendations  of  a  committee  of  experts  appointed 
in  April  1934  as  a  Planning  Committee  for  Mineral  Policy. 

In  an  attempt  to  get  out  of  the  present  depression  we 
have  appropriated  billions  for  emergency  activities  under 
the  PWA,  and  have  given  some  attention  to  the  question 
of  stabilizing  employment.  One  of  the  many  groups  com- 
mitted to  the  latter  objective  is  the  Federal  Employment 
Stabilization  Office.  The  Resources  Board  recommends  that 
these  two  agencies  be  fused  into  a  permanent  public-works 
administration,  which  should  provide  a  six-year  (or  longer) 
budget  of  construction  program  of  public  works,  and  that 
this  should  be  revised  each  year  for  submission  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  through  a  works-program  commit- 
tee. The  Board  believes  that  we  should  try  to  make  public 
works  an  "economic  stabilizer." 

One  of  the  detailed  hair-raising  recommendations  under 
this  heading  (hair-raising  for  congressmen)  is  that  the  ap- 
propriation by  Congress  should  be  in  lump  sum,  for  alloca- 
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tion  by  the  President  among  the  projects  included  in  the 
approved  program.  (Cries  of  pain,  long,  loud,  and  shrill, 
from  congressmen,  each  of  whom  has,  alas  and  woe  unto 
us,  a  "deestrict"  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  reelected.) 

Similarly  the  Board  urges  that  states  be  encouraged  to 
establish  permanent  state  planning  boards,  so  that  each  state 
may  have  an  orderly  program  for  its  development. 

Any  kind  of  planning  for  the  satisfactory  use  of  the 
resources  of  a  state,  region  or  country,  rests  on  two  firm 
foundations.  One  is  statistical,  and  the  other  geographic. 


and  the  conservation  of  wild  life.  The  final  test  of  the  value 
of  a  proposed  plan  is  not  found  in  land,  or  water,  or  in 
dollars  and  cents  alone  but  in  people.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
Committee  lists  recreation  not  as  luxury  but  as  a  necessity. 

WE  are  but  tenants  and  transients  on  the  earth.  Let  us 
hand  down  our  heritage  not  only  unimpaired  but 
enriched  to  those  who  come  after  us."  This  idea,  quoted 
from  the  introduction  to  the  report,  is  absolutely  new  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  insofar  as  they  may  be  judged  by  their 


The  Board  recognizes  the  geographic  foundation  by  urging     conduct.  But  the  Committee  is  not  preaching  from  texts;  it  is 


that  the  mapping  of  the  United  States  shall  be  promptly 
completed,  and  that  assistance  be  provided  to  promote 
studies  of  water  and  land  resources,  climatic  details,  soil 
erosion,  soil  classification,  ground-water  resources,  and 
water-power  resources  —  this  through  establishment  of  gaug- 
ing stations  and  through  studies  for  the  record  of  the  actual 
water  resources  of  the  principal  streams  of  the  country. 

They  hope  that  the  statistical  basis  will  be  improved  by 
a  mid-decennial  census  of  population  and  employment,  to 
be  taken  in  1935;  they  hold  that  the  federal  government 
should  set  up  and  maintain  a  resources  balance  sheet,  and 
that,  if  possible,  similar  statistics  should  be  made  available 
concerning  states  and  municipalities.  Certainly  this  would 
let  a  flood  of  useful  light  into  corners  where  near  chaos 
sometimes  prevails  largely  because  information  is  lacking. 

Planning  is  a  great  idea,  but  if  anyone  thinks  it  is  a  simple 
task  he  should  examine  the  recent  report  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Committee  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  on 
the  subject  of  water.  This  Committee  is  perhaps  the  germ  of 
a  permanent  Mississippi  Valley  Authority  somewhat  like 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  Committee  is  con- 
cerned with  the  whole  broad  field  of  considering  plans  for 
man  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It  has  turned  in  to  Secretary 
Ickes  a  report  on  the  single  subject  of  water.  Presumably 
other  reports  will  follow.  This  report  on  water  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi drainage  area  covers  234  large,  interesting,  and 
suggestive  pages,  telling  about  "the  principles,  policies,  con- 
ditions, and  problems  that  arise  in  its  use  and  control." 

The  subject  of  water  control  in  the  central  American 
basin  (as  a  tract  of  land  it  includes  parts  of  thirty-one  states) 
compels  the  committee  to  consider  water  under  the  head- 


dealing with  facts.  People  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  cannot 
use  their  water  without  the  land,  and  they  cannot  use  the 
land  if  water  washes  it  away.  Hence  there  is  surprising  and 
gratifying  emphasis  upon  soil  erosion 

The  present  rapid  depletion  of  the  soils  of  the  country  by 
erosion  creates  a  problem  profoundly  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  entire  nation.  Recent  studies  indicate  that  the  fertile 
topsoil  is  progressively  being  worn  away  by  erosion  on  nearly 
three  quarters  of  the  tilled  land  of  the  country,  that  about  25 
percent  of  tilled  land  in  the  Mississippi  Basin  alone  has  already 
lost  a  large  part  of  all  of  the  topsoil;  and  that  no  less  than  5 
percent  has  been  ruined  for  further  crop  use  by  gullying.  Ero- 
sion removes  large  quantities  of  plant  food,  compacts  the  soil 
surface,  reduces  the  power  of  the  soil  to  absorb  water,  and 
lessens  its  crop  productivity.  Erosion  increases  surface  run-off, 
has  a  disturbing  effect  on  stream  flow,  and  loads  streams  with 
silt.  Direct  losses  from  soil  erosion  are  estimated  to  be  not 
less  than  400  million  dollars  annually;  the  indirect  social-eco- 
nomic losses  cannot  be  measured  in  money  values.  A  fact  of 
special  significance  is  that  impairment  of  our  soils,  such  as  is 
now  taking  place,  is  permanent  in  character.  The  richness 
inherent  in  the  top  layers  of  virgin  soils,  when  once  removed 
by  erosion,  cannot  fully  be  restored  by  artificial  means.  Erosion 
is  progressively  undermining  the  foundations  of  a  permanent 
agriculture  in  a  great  many  sections.  .  .  .  No  nation  can  afford 
to  permit  such  progressive  decline  in  the  productive  value  of 
its  soil  resources  as  is  now  taking  place  in  our  country. 

At  another  place,  referring  to  the  "flux  and  interplay 
between  federal  guidance  and  spontaneous  local  authority," 
the  report  goes  on  to  state  that: 

An  emergency  such  as  a  flood,  or  even  the  swift  and  deadly 


ings  of  flood  control,  low-water  control,  navigation,  power,      Processes  of  erosion    may  require  instant  action  by  whatever 
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water  supply  and  sanitation.  The  study  of  a  particular  prob- 
lem may  involve  several  other  problems  and  the  develop- 
ment of  almost  any  sound  project  in  the  Valley  requires  the 
study  of  the  uses  of  land  —  for  agriculture  and  irrigation,  in- 


agencies are  most  effective.  When  quick  action  is  not  impera- 
tive, as  in  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  parks,  the  approach 
should  be  through  education  of  the  popular  will. 


Installed  Capacity  and  Potential  Hydro  Installation 


The  Committee  lays  down  an  interesting  principle  with 

dustry  and  commerce,  water  storage,  forestry,  recreation,      regard  to  improvements  of  river  navigation.  It  shows  that, 

mill  for  improving  and  maintaining  channels 
on  the  Monongahela  (the  most  used  river  in 
America,)  and  23.2  cents  per  ton  mile  on  the 
Big  Sandy.  With  these  facts  in  mind  the  Com- 
mittee suggests  that  the  ability  of  freight  to 
pay  a  reasonable  toll  should  be  the  guide  for 
improving  a  river.  Thus  it  raises  the  question 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  has  had  a  declining 
freight  since  1926.  Yet  some  persons  are  pro- 
posing that  the  government  spend  $190  million 
between  New  Orleans  and  Cairo. 

Space  forbids  discussion  of  the  interesting 
chapters  on  power,  a  subject  which  has  been 
well  covered  in  these  columns  by  Arthur  E. 
Morgan.  The  Committee  makes  a  very  con- 
vincing plea  for  the  necessity  of  plans  long  in 
advance  of  the  time  they  are  needed.  Upon  the 
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THE  "GRID"  IN  THE   U.S. 

APPLIED  TO    5    COMPARABLE    AREAS 


EACH   MAN    REPRESENTS    5    MILLION   MEN 

EACH    BOLT    REPRESENTS    9    MILLION     KwM    OUTPUT 


PARTS    OF    NEW    YOR 


PARTS    OF   OHIO,   MICHIGAN, 
INDIANA.  ILLINOIS.  WISCONSIN 


Mltl' 


PARTS    OF     PENNSYLVANIA.    OHIO. 
INDIANA.   ILLINOIS,     MICHIGAN 


TENNESSEE    VALLEY 


The  British  "Grid" — gridiron — is  a  network  of  high  ten- 
sion lines  coordinating  the  transmission  and  sale  of  current 


whole,  this  report  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  hopeful,  of  the  economic  geographies  that 
I  have  read.  It  concludes  with  a  vision:  a  description  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  as  it  might  be  if  we  followed  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  and  took  care  of  it. 

What  are  the  prospects?  Here  is  a  call  to  Americans 
to  become  intelligent  suddenly.  Will  they?  Can  they?  The 
new  Congress  may  do  something  but  I  am  still  free  to  burn 
forests,  waste  coal,  oil  or  gas,  plow  up  fields  and  let  them 
blow  away  or  wash  away.  Will  we  make  a  serious  attempt 
to  follow  these  plans,  or  will  we  discard  them,  as  we  have 
done  with  so  many  other  good  plans  in  the  days  when  we 
thought  that  "Uncle  Sam  has  a  farm  for  every  one  of  us." 

Undoubtedly  men  will  rise  up  and  say,  "This  is  regimen- 
tation." Regimentation  has  become  a  term  of  slight  oppro- 
brium. Personally  I  share  the  dislike  of  the  term.  I  dislike 
the  idea  of  obeying  law;  I  prefer  to  do  as  I  please.  But  look 
at  the  map  from  the  report  of  the  National  Resources 
Board.  Look  at  the  large  areas  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  where  thousands  of  families — tens  of  thousands  of 
families — have  thrown  their  fortunes  away,  almost  thrown 
away  their  lives,  by  settling  on  unsuitable  land,  for  the 
want  of  some  accurate  economic  geography,  for  want  of 
land-use  surveys  and  a  national  land-settlement  policy.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  these  things  families  have  settled  where 


they  could  not  succeed.  They  have  met  complete  financial 
ruin  or  have  led  baffled,  hungry,  frustrated  lives,  in  com- 
munities where  there  are  not  enough  resources  and  enough 
people  to  make  a  good  community  and  develop  the  good 
life. 

In  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  the  age  before  "regimentation," 
people  laid  off  streets  and  lots  and  built  houses  on  the  low- 
lands by  the  river's  brim.  In  due  time  the  river  rose  and 
drowned  them,  after  which  the  survivors  subjected  them- 
selves to  a  new  regimentation — government  by  the  Miami 
Conservancy  District.  This  new  type  of  government  was 
made  to  cope  with  floods.  It  levies  taxes,  it  builds  dams  to 
prevent  floods,  it  issues  permits  for  structures,  thereby  pre- 
venting people  from  building  houses  in  places  where  they 
may  be  drowned.  Thus  regimented,  present-day  Daytonians 
are  safe.  The  free  Daytonians  drowned. 

So  far  as  possible,  all  this  suspected  regimentation  aims 
at  leaving  us  free  to  exercise  individuality  with  greater 
safety  than  before.  It  is  an  attempt  to  use  intelligence  and 
also  to  put  the  good  of  the  many  above  the  gratifications 
of  private  greed. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  these  good  plans  is  dietary.  They 
tend  to  remove  from  the  congressman's  cellar  that  chief 
article  of  diet,  that  sustaining  nourishment,  the  old-time 
vital  of  vitals,  the  pork  barrel — so  frightfully  expensive  to 
the  taxpayer,  but  such  a  vote-getter!  Can  the  congressman 
and  the  voters  see  the  value  of  a  national  plan,  or  will  they 
insist  on  an  old-style  rivers  and  harbors  bill  through  which 
we  have  wasted  so  many  hundreds  of  millions?  The  con- 
gressman and  his  constituents  can  see  out  there  in  the  river 
a  dredge;  they  profit  from  the  payroll  derived  therefrom, 
and  from  the  campaign  contribution  of  the  owner  of  the 
dredge.  These  facts  are  very  real  to  them  even  though  the 
dredge  digs  a  channel  that  connects  with  nothing  and 
carries  nothing  (as  is  quite  commonly  the  case.) 

We  must  put  a  mighty  campaign  of  education  behind 
these  plans,  or  they  will  be  just  one  more  example  of  our 
inveterate  report  habit.  We  already  have  4363  feet  of  good 
reports  lined  up  in  Washington. 

These  plans  have  come  out  of  our  struggle  with  the  hard 
times,  but  no  one  should  be  deceived  into  thinking  that 
they  carry  any  inkling  of  a  cure  for  depressions  except  the 
possibility  of  adjusting  public  works  to  employment  need, 
and  perhaps  some  slight  diminution  of  the  evils  of  specula- 
tion based  on  stocks  and  bonds  of  ill-planned  enterprises. 
They  should  certainly  save  us  from  much  waste  of  capital 
and  effort. 

Their  chief  service  to  the  people  is  that  they  will  be,  in 
economic  essence,  another  technological  improvement,  mak- 
ing stronger  the  part  that  is  already  strong  and  not  strength- 
ening the  part  that  is  weak.  They  concern  production,  not 
distribution.  Everyone  admits  that  this  so-called  depression 
is  characterized  by  surpluses  of  nearly  everything,  including 
labor,  that  we  cannot  sell.  In  brief,  we  have  learned  how  to 
produce  but  we  do  not  f(nou>  how  to  trade.  That  is  the  real 
trouble.  This  basic  evil  of  evils,  this  mother  of  evils,  seems 
to  be  quite  beyond  the  view  of  the  National  Resources 
Board  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee.  Its  cure  must 
be  sought  elsewhere. 


Bench-Marks  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  As  no  other  group  of  Americans,  readers  of  the  Survey  Graphic  have 
been  kept  abreast  of  developments  in  this  great  laboratory  in  regional  planning  through  the  series  of  informal 
articles  by  Chairman  Arthur  E.  Morgan.  The  next  installment  of  the  "log"  of  the  TVA  will  appear  in  the  March  issue 


CROSSROADS   OF   RELIEF   AND   WORK 


BY  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

WE  are  at  the  crossroads;  and  the  road 
signs  are  bent  and  twisted  as  if  by 
Hallow-e'en  mischief.  Momentous  de- 
cisions are  pending  in  Washington  and  in  all  the 
states.  In  some  instances  commitments  may  have 
been  made,  either  consciously  or  by  default;  but 
there  is  still  opportunity  and  an  obvious  obliga- 
tion to  clarify  our  ideas,  analyze  our  experience, 
and  try  to  discover,  in  the  light  of  this  analysis 
and  deliberation,  the  direction  which  relief  should 
take,  the  road  that  will  lead  to  the  ending  of  relief  consis-  O  The  second  is  what  we  may  call  the  rigid  casework 


The  lines  had  been  drawn  on  the  moot  issue  of  work  relief 
before  Congress  met  and  the  President  put  forward  his  plan 
for  a  coordinated  authority  to  provide  emergency  public 
employment  for  three  and  a  half  million  unemployed  workers 
on  the  relief  rolls.  The  values  at  stake  and  ten  essentials  in 
planning  are  here  drawn  by  Edward  T.  Devine  from  his  long 
experience  in  social  work  and  his  three  years  as  director 
of  a  county  work-relief  program  that  is  considered  outstanding 


tently  with  the  public  interest  and  with  the  interests  of  the 
unemployed. 


view.    It  is  encountered  in  some  social  workers  whose 
professional  training  has  emphasized  the  technique  of  indi- 
vidual treatment.    This  specialty  in  the  broad  field  of  social 
THREE  divergent  points  of  view  are  distinguishable,  al-     work  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  application  of  psychiatry  and 
though  not  usually  found  in  a  chemically  pure  state  in     ethics.   It  has  to  do  with  behavior  and  personal  adjustments, 
any  particular  individual.  It  has  a  legitimate  place  in  many  social  agencies  to  which 

people  come  voluntarily  for  aid,  sometimes  expressly  to  ob- 

•1     There  is  the  hard-boiled  view.    It  is  quite  possible  for  a     tain  this  kind  of  assistance  in  their  personal  and  domestic 
"  reasonable,  naturally  sympathetic,  and  public-spirited     troubles.    There  are  no  doubt  among  the  unemployed  some 


liberal  to  be  "hard-boiled"  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  using 
the  term.  The  instinctive  attitude  may  very  well  be  sup- 
ported by  argument  and  evidence.  Its  assumption  is  that  all 
large  wholesale  relief  schemes  are  dangerous;  that  they 
tempt  men  to  rely  on  relief  jobs  or  grocery  orders  who  might 
find  work  if  they  tried  hard  enough  and  were  not  too  par- 
ticular about  conditions;  that  relief  which  may  be  claimed 
as  a  right,  or  on  comparatively  easy  terms,  is  naturally  de- 
moralizing, undermining  those  virtues  of  thrift,  sobriety, 
loyalty,  and  efficiency,  upon  which  good  industrial  relations 
are  built. 

Your  hard-boiled  taxpayer  may  be  as  ready  as  any  other 
to  grant  the  desirability  of  public  improvements  and  still 
deny  present  ability  to  pay  for  them.  Probably  taxpayers 
have  still  something  to  learn  in  the  next  few  years  about  tax- 
paying  ability. 

The  hard-boiled  view  is  that  the  unemployed  as  such 
should  be  let  alone,  to  find  work  where  they  are  or  else- 
where, at  their  old  occupations  or  at  some  other,  at  such 
wages  as  someone  will  be  ready  to  pay  if  the  government 
will  only  keep  its  hands  off;  when  the  unemployed  have 
learned  their  lesson,  and  when  investors  and  others  con- 
cerned have  likewise  learned  their  respective  lessons  in  this 
admittedly  hard  school  of  experience,  then  industrial  recov- 
ery will  begin — and  not  until  then;  hard  work,  thrift,  effi- 
ciency, readjustment  of  excessive  hourly  wage  rates,  elimina- 
tion of  waste,  will  create  purchasing  power,  but  large  relief 
expenditures  will  not. 

As  yet  advocacy  of  this  view  is  not  often  pushed  to  its 
logical  conclusion  in  a  demand  for  abandonment  of  the 
emergency  relief  administrations.  Its  expression  takes  rather 
the  form  of  cuts  in  appropriations,  formulation  of  programs 
in  which  substitution  of  a  direct  dole  for  work  relief  is  in- 
volved though  not  emphasized,  sounding  of  notes  of  appre- 
hension about  public  credit,  and  complaints  by  employers 
or  their  self-appointed  spokesmen  that  good  jobs,  especially 
on  farms  and  in  kitchens,  are  going  begging  because  men 


who  would  benefit  by  a  skilful  application  of  it.  But  just 
as  public-spirited  liberals  may  be  hard-boiled,  so  conscien- 
tious "professional"  social  workers  may  exaggerate  their 
special  "technique"  in  a  situation  in  which  they  have  had 
no  special  experience.  They  may  not  be  able  to  see  the 
woods  for  the  trees.  They  may  try  to  use  a  razor  or  a  scalpel 
when  an  axe  or  a  steam  roller  would  be  more  appropriate. 

They  do  not  often  push  this  view  to  its  logical  conclusion 
that  the  whole  unemployment-relief  problem  may  be  re- 
solved into  one  of  personal  behavior.  It  seems  rather  to 
show  in  a  slightly  patronizing  attitude  towards  welfare  com- 
missioners, executive  directors  and  work-relief  assistants  who 
do  not  talk  their  language;  in  a  tendency  to  discount  the 
value  of  knowledge  and  experience  acquired  in  other  ways, 
and  the  need  in  such  an  emergency  as  this  for  other  qualifi- 
cations besides  a  knowledge  of  casework  technique. 

Now  sophistication  and  training  are  admirable  in  their 
place.  The  genius  who  can  split  hairs,  identify  a  vitamin, 
or  see  inside  the  atom,  is  an  important  member  of  society. 
If,  however,  he  is  to  assume  other  responsibilities  he  needs 
other  qualifications.  The  ill-fated  Morro  Castle  had  no 
doubt  among  its  officers  and  crew  any  number  who  quali- 
fied as  able  seamen.  What  that  catastrophe  seemed  to  lack 
was  a  bold  and  determined  commander  and  staff  who  could 
instantly  organize  to  meet  an  emergency  and  act  as  that 
particular  emergency  required. 

And  that,  I  think,  is  what  the  relief  of  the  unemployed 
demands,  not  only  in  Washington,  but  in  every  community. 

The  third  point  of  view,  then,  and  the  one  which  ap- 
pears  to  me  the  right  one,  is  what  I  like  to  call  the 
economic,  or  the  realistic,  view.  Charles  A.  Beard,  writing 
in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  about  the  monumental 
scale  of  the  federal  grants  for  relief,  makes  use  of  this  term. 
"Certainly",  he  writes,  "it  may  be  said  with  assurance  that 
the  administrator,  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  has  taken  a  realistic 
view  of  the  appalling  situation,  has  cast  off  all  trivial  cliches 


and  women  will  not  run  the  risk  of  losing  relief  by  accept-     about  the  poor,  and  has  acted  with  skill  and  promptness." 


ing  them. 


Perhaps  the  depression  is  psychological  in  a  sense  which 
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concerns  financiers  and  politicians;  but  as 
far  as  the  unemployed  are  concerned  they 
have,  generally  speaking,  no  delusion  from 
which  to  recover.  They  are  without  work 
and  income.  They  need  food,  shelter,  and 
other  means  of  maintaining  their  standard 
of  living;  and  the  factories,  stores,  banks, 
offices,  contractors,  estate-owners,  and  other 
employers  who  have  employed  them  in  the 
past  do  not  want  them.  They  are  under  no 
illusion  about  that.  They  have  turned  from 
one  prospective,  or  possible,  employer  to 
another  and  no  man  will  hire  them — even 
at  the  eleventh  hour. 

What  is  required  is  simply  that  help 
shall  be  afforded  the  unemployed  while 
the  emergency  lasts;  that  this  shall  be  done 
on  economic  principles,  and  with  no  inter- 
ference with  the  ordinary  responsibility  of 
the  individual  for  the  management  of  his 
own  personal  and  domestic  affairs.  Neither 
the  romantic  hard-boiled  view  nor  the  ro- 
mantic casework  view  will  greatly  help  us 
except  perhaps  as  a  corrective  or  a  safe- 
guard. The  economic  view,  the  realistic 
conception,  will  help  us  to  shape  our  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  a  large  and  urgent  crisis.  Therefore 
it  requires  large  funds  and  bold  leadership. 
It  is  work  that  is  lacking,  and  therefore  the 
relief  should  be  work  relief.  It  is  still  an 
emergency.  It  has  lasted  three  or  four 
years  instead  of  three  or  four  months;  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  it  will  last  forever. 
Nothing  would  be  more  fatal  to  sound 
policy  than  to  cease  thinking  of  the  emerg- 
ency as  temporary  and  to  plan  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  unemployed  as  if  we  had  merely 
one  more  feature  of  a  permanent  national 
economy  for  which  to  make  provision. 
Any  such  pessimism  is  simply  unthinkable. 
But  easy-going  optimism  is  equally  out  of 
place.  We  must  recall  once  more  the  ter- 
tium  quid  of  William  James.  Things  may 
be  expected  to  come  out  right  if  we  do  the 
right  thing.  Whether  it  is  another  six 
months  or  another  three  years,  it  is  still 
what  it  was  in  1931,  a  task  of  getting 
through  a  depression  pending  recovery  and 
readjustment. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  emergency  re- 
lief problem  has  been  distorted  and  magni- 
fied by  the  practice  of  using  the  emergency 
unemployment  relief  funds  indiscrimi- 
nately for  all  classes — chronic  dependents, 
unemployables,  sick,  infirm,  disabled,  in- 
sane, and  others  whose  need,  however  seri- 
ous, is  not  caused  by  the  depression.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  obvious  one  that  local 
communities  get  reimbursement  when  they 
include  such  relief  in  their  emergency  ex- 
penditures. The  federal  administration  has 
announced  that,  as  far  as  federal  funds  are 
concerned,  this  practice  is  to  come  to  an 
end  on  February  first.  Unemployables,  esti- 


A  shipshape  garage  built  on  village-owned  property  to  house  public  equipment 


Sidewalks  and  a  good  cement  and  stone  retaining  wall  for  public-school  property 


An  example  of  cooperation — a  poultry-house  for  the  state  agricultural  institute 


Emergency  Work  Bureau   of  Nassau  County,   New  York 
Boardwalks  need  care.  Tearing  out  and  replacing  a  section  at  a  popular  beach 

Work  relief  is  primarily  work.  It  results  in  some  form  of  useful  public 
work  for  which  the  vta^es  paid  would  be  justified  even  if  they  were  not 
needed  as  relief.  Such  projects  as  these  are  worth  what  they  cost.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  employ  the  unemployed  in  unprofitable  dull  "made"  work 
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mated  at  one  fifth  of  the  twenty  million  persons  heretofore 
aided  by  federal  funds,  are  to  be  turned  back  to  the  states 
and  local  districts.  It  may  not  be  altogether  easy  to  make 
the  distinction.  But  the  principle  is  sound,  and  present  prob- 
lems would  be  simpler  if  it  had  been  recognized  throughout 
the  depression  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 

The  amazing  thing  in  the  whole  sorry  business  is  that 
thus  far  the  morale  of  the  unemployed  has  been  so  mag- 
nificently sustained.  There  are  those  who  refer  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  unemployed  for  work  in  preference  to  direct 
relief  as  if  it  were  an  insincere  gesture,  a  superficial  compli- 
ance with  what  is  expected  from  them.  Harry  Hopkins, 
speaking  from  the  evidence  garnered  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  nation,  tells  us  to  make  no  mistake  about  this,  that 
the  unemployed  do  prefer  to  work  for  their  livelihood  and 
that  this  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  federal  program  hereafter. 
From  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  facts  about  twelve 
thousand  families  in  one  small  county  on  Long  Island,  I 
can  only  echo  his  assurance  with  complete  confidence. 

These  unemployed — whether  they  are  white-collared  or 
rough-necks,  whether  they  work  in  cities  or  in  villages  or 
on  the  land,  whether  they  have  dug  ditches  or  built  houses 
or  kept  accounts  or  healed  the  sick  or  taught  in  our  schools, 
whether  they  are  native  or  foreign-born,  white  or  black, 
married  with  households,  or  single  and  unattached — are 
overwhelmingly  like  ourselves,  and  we  need  not  bring  in 
the  grace  of  God  to  qualify  the  description.  There  will  be 
dubs  and  malingerers  among  them,  of  course,  just  because 
they  are  a  fair  cross-section.  They  have  solved  their  own 
individual  problems  in  the  past  with  average  success,  and 
they  will  do  so  again,  unless  they  are  actually  made  incap- 
able of  such  self-direction  by  ill  treatment  or  neglect.  Their 
behavior,  generally  speaking,  calls  for  no  exceptional  con- 
sideration; but  the  distribution  of  the  national  income  in 
such  a  way  as  to  offer  opportunities  for  useful  work  does 
call  for  social  consideration  and  government  intervention. 

IT  is  not  a  question  of  individual  conduct  or  misconduct, 
or  of  personal  adjustment.  It  is  a  question  of  temporary 
emergency  large-scale  relief.  It  is  not  a  field  for  individual 
casework.  It  is  a  field  for  generously  planned  public  work. 
What  is  needed  is  social  vision,  fertile  imagination,  con- 
structive statesmanship.  Work  relief  at  reasonable  wages, 
enough  to  provide  necessities  and  a  little  more,  rather  than 
a  little  less;  not  necessarily  limited  to  one  member  of  a 
family;  on  projects  devised  and  organized  in  such  a  way 
that  the  results  will  be  worth  what  they  cost,  is  the  economic 
remedy,  the  logical  policy  for  the  emergency. 

If  the  new  front  in  Washington  and  in  the  constituencies 
calls  for  slogans  in  which  the  very  word  "relief"  disappears, 
for  a  work  program,  for  work  assurance,  rather  than  work 
relief  or  civil  works,  so  much  the  better.  It  is  a  wholly 
fallacious  assumption  that  work  relief  and  home  relief  are 
two  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing,  two  ways  of  furnishing 
food,  fuel,  and  shelter  to  those  who  are  without  means. 
That,  to  be  sure,  is  what  home  relief  does;  but  it  is  not  in 
the  least  what  work  relief  does.  What  work  relief  does  is 
so  different  that  it  really  is  regrettable  to  use  the  same  word 
"relief"  in  describing  it.  Work  relief  is  relief  secondarily; 
it  is  primarily  worJ{.  It  results  in  a  product:  sewer,  drain, 
park,  beach,  improved  highway,  buildings,  surveyors'  bench- 
marks, a  collegiate  education  for  highschool  graduates — 
some  form  of  substantially  useful  public  work  for  which 
the  wages'  paid  would  be  justified  even  if  they  were  not 
needed  as  relief  at  all.  It  is  compensation  for  work  done, 


to  carry  out  undertakings  already  projected,  it  may  be,  and 
at  any  rate  consonant  with  plans  for  rational  development 
in  state  parks,  or  in  county,  town,  or  village  engineering 
departments,  or  by  responsible  educational  authorities. 

I  N  the  third  annual  report  of  the  Emergency  Work  Bureau 
'  of  Nassau  County,  N.  Y.,  which  any  one  may  obtain  on 
request  to  that  Bureau,  Mineola,  L.  I.,  there  is  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  a  program  of  this  kind,  including  a  great 
variety  of  local,  countywide,  state,  and  federal  projects,  with 
definite  information  about  the  expenditures  authorized  and 
the  number  of  workers  employed  on  each  project.  Instead 
of  reproducing  here  any  descriptions  of  these  projects,  it 
may  be  useful  to  summarize  what  appear  to  me  to  be  some 
of  the  essentials  of  a  good  work  program. 

1.  The  first  and  last  essential  is  a  belief  in  it.    By  this  I 
mean  not  mere  academic  acquiescence  in  the  idea  that  work 
relief  is  better  than  a  dole.    I  mean  a  belief  strong  enough 
to  influence  decisions,  to  overcome  obstacles,  to  carry  con- 
viction to  the  appropriating  and  policy-forming  bodies  in 
the  face  of  natural  resistance.    If  we  take  account  of  the 
product — and  what  statesman,  taxpayer,  or  citizen  is  so  im- 
becile as  not  to  take  account  of  the  product  in  determining 
whether  work  relief  is  economical  and  desirable? — then 
there  is  overwhelmingly  conclusive  evidence  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  public  interest,  as  a  taxpayers'  invest- 
ment, work  relief,  or  if  we  prefer  to  call  it  so,  useful  public 
work  for  wages,  is  incomparably  the  better  use  of  public 
funds. 

2.  After  experience  with  both  plans  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  a  work-relief  program  is  more  likely  to  be  successful 
if  it  is  kept  wholly  distinct  from  the  administration  of  direct 
home  relief,  in  cash  or  in  kind.    A  modest  fund  for  direct 
relief  pending  placement  on  a  suitable  work-relief  project, 
and  to  supplement  wages  in  exceptional  cases,  might  con- 
ceivably be  administered  by  an  emergency  work  bureau; 
but  in  the  absence,  either  in  the  governing  board  or  in  the 
staff  of  a  dominating  faith  in  work  relief,  the  natural  pres- 
sure for  economy  and  the  greater  ease  of  giving  direct  relief 
will  tend  to  obscure  the  more  fundamental  values;  and  a 
consolidated  program  will  tend  to  deteriorate  into  routine 
home-relief  extravagance,  thus  defeating  even  the  attempt 
to  reduce  expenditure. 

3.  Another  essential   is   certainly  an   administration   in 
which  the  executive  and  his  associates  know,  and  can  ap- 
ply in  the  emergency  organization,  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  social  work,  such  as  respect  for  individuality,  reali- 
zation of  the  demoralizing  effects  of  inadequate  and  inap- 
propriate forms  of  relief  when  relief  is  needed,  and  an 
enlightened  perspective  about  needs  beyond  food  and  shelter. 
This  cannot  be  guaranteed  merely  by  formal  requirements 
of  education  and  for  experience. 

4.  There  should  be  local  freedom  in  details  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  general  policies.  No  doubt  there  is  ready 
appreciation  of  this  on  the  part  of  the  state  and  federal  relief 
administrations.     But  this  is  not  enough.     There  will  be 
gradual  encroachments  from  above  and  there  will  be  bureau- 
cratic control  and  interference,  whatever  the  White  House 
and  the  State  House  may  intend,  unless  in  the  local  com- 
munities there  is  at  all  times  a  healthy  resistance  to  such 
encroachments  and  tendencies.    There  will  be  decentralized 
home  rule  only  if  those  who  are  doing  the  work  in  the  local 
communities  insist  on  it  and  deserve  it. 

5.  Responsibility  for  the  actual  conduct  and  supervision 
of  projects  should  rest  on  the  duly  constituted  governmental 
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officials.  In  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  the  Long  Island  State 
Park  Commission  has  been  an  in- 
dispensable factor  in  the  work  re- 
lief program,  as  all  that  part  of  the 
world  knows.  What  is  not  so  well 
known  is  that  the  county  engineer, 
the  town  officials,  the  village  de- 
partments, the  school  districts,  sev- 
eral of  the  state  departments  be- 
sides the  park  commission,  and 
at  least  half  a  dozen  federal  agen- 
cies, have  performed  similar  func- 
tions in  that  area  with  equal  suc- 
cess. No  doubt  a  work  bureau  can 
carry  on  its  own  projects,  and  cir- 
cumstances may  make  it  advisable 
that  it  should;  but  acceptance  of 
responsibility  by  some  appropriate 
permanent  governmental  agency 
is  always  to  be  preferred. 

6.  The  work  program  should,  of 
course,  be  limited  to  employables, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  those  who 
are  unemployed  on  account  of  the 
economic    depression,   leaving   to 

the  established  welfare  departments  and  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies the  responsibility  for  others. 

7.  Whenever  possible  the  work  program  should,  in  my 
judgment,  be  administered  mainly  by  a  staff  recruited  from 
the  local  unemployed.    I  realize  that  this  is  a  policy  which 
may  require  exceptions.    In  the  county  in  which  I  have 
had  experience,  eloquent  testimony  to  the  universality  of 
the  disaster  is  borne  by  the  fact  that,  among  the  unemployed 
in  need,  we  have  found  well-qualified  candidates  for  almost 
every  task :  engineers,  accountants,  teachers  of  collegiate  rank 
and  for  adult  classes,  librarians,  laboratory  experts,  nurses, 
salesmen,  social  investigators,  office  executives,  skilled  arti- 
sans, and  handy  men.    The  fact  that  we  were  able  to  use 
these  qualified  men  and  women  where  they  could  be  most 
useful  testifies  with  equal  force  to  the  scrupulous  observance 


The  biology  laboratory  in  one  of  the  collegiate  centers.  They 
are  a  Fine  instance  of  imagination  in  planning  work  projects 


A  complete  junior  college,  one  of  eighteen  established  in  New  York  State  for  quali- 
fied highschool   graduates,  utilizes  teachers  who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed 


of  the  non-partisan  policy  even  by  the  politicians.  The  most 
puzzling  demand  in  the  reports  required  by  higher  authori- 
ties has  been  that  for  the  separation  of  "administrative"  pay- 
rolls from  "work  relief"  payrolls.  It  cannot  be  done  except 
arbitrarily  and,  therefore,  untruthfully.  The  "non-relief  pay- 
roll" conceals  rather  than  reveals  the  facts. 

8.  Among  the  unemployed  workers  there  are  skilled, 
semi-skilled  and  general  laborers,  professional  and  clerical 
workers,  and  some  who  are  just  arriving  at  working  age. 
There  must  be  means  for  roughly  classifying  the  unem- 
ployed who  come  for  relief,  according  to  their  experience, 
training,  or  special  qualifications,  and  there  must  be  a  variety 
of  useful  projects  into  which  the  candidates  will  fit,  not  by 
procrustean  compulsion,  but  because  the  projects  correspond 
to  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  various  groups  for  whom 
they  are  intended.    Much  of  the  fitting  can  best  be  done  by 
a  process  of  trying  out  on  the  job.    People  are  much  more 
adaptable  than  dieir  records  indicate. 

9.  The  needs  of  the  family  will  vary  in  accordance  with 
the  number  in  the  household  and  other  relevant  facts.  Some 
yardstick  is  necessary  to  prevent  favoritism;  and  very  elab- 
orate instructions  have  been  developed  for  the  calculation  of 
the  family  budgetary  deficit  to  serve  this  purpose.    There  is 
danger  of  attaching  an  exaggerated  importance  to  this  calcu- 
lation.   It  is  not  a  measure  of  what  the  unemployed  think 
or  know  that  they  need,  what  they  have  had  when  they  were 
at  work,  or  what  a  capable  home  economist  might  find  by 
investigation  that  they  need.    It  rides  roughshod  over  dietary 
habits  and  individual  tolerances.    It  takes  account  of  age, 
sex,  bank  accounts,  and  earnings;  but  it  ignores  character, 
ability,  education,  experience,  resourcefulness,  peculiarities, 
worries,  special  needs,  and  every  other  personal  character- 
istic to  the  understanding  of  which  our  modern  scientific 
social  casework  has  been  directed.    Such  use  of  the  budgetary 
deficit  is  a  travesty  of  casework  principles. 

10.  It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  public  interest 
is  involved,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  and 
their  families;  therefore  the  projects  should  be  substantial, 
obviously  useful,  interfering  as   (Continued  on  page  92) 
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AAIN,  an  island  people  confront  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity to  make  history — four  million  men,  women  and 
children,  on  a  crescent  of  land  at  the  crossroads  of 
two  continents.  Cuba  has  made  history  in  its  political  revolu- 
tions. Industrialization  of  sugar,  the  penetration  of  foreign 
capital,  the  collapse  of  the  post-war  "dance  of  the  millions" 
and  the  rise  of  radicalism,  all  bear  witness  to  an  economic 
revolution  still  very  much  in  process.  But  what  awaits,  urgent, 
deep-reaching,  charged  with  hope  for  the  future,  is  a  social 
revolution  that  will  bring  the  resources  of  the  island  into  full 
play  as  the  means  for  a  more  abundant  life. 

THERE  was  the  long  struggle  of  Cuban  patriots  for  inde- 
pendence, culminating  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Again, 
in  1933,  the  spirit  of  liberty  struck  out  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Machado  regime,  buttressed  as  it  was  by  foreign  corporations 
and  banks.  Our  repeal  in  1934  of  the  Platt  Amendment  marks 
a  further  stage  in  national  self-determination.  Yet  in  1935  un- 
certainty hangs  about  the  Cuban  elections  in  March — with  an 
unsteady  balance  of  power  between  President  Mendieta  at  the 
capital  and  Colonel  Batista  at  army  headquarters  and  with  such 
leaders  as  Grau  San  Martin  of  the  Autenticos  and  Martinez 
Saenz  of  the  ABC  taking  refuge  at  Miami. 
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Nonetheless  there  is  the  initiative  and  courage  which  wr< 
control  from  a  political  tyranny  of  the  worst  type.  There  i 
genius  for  cooperation  manifested  in  business,  in  labor  or 
zation  and  in  group  medicine.  There  is  ferment  at  work  an 
the  professions,  among  the  workers,  and  among  the  stu< 
who  have  made  up  the  personnel  of  the  insur- 
gent movements  of  the  1930's.  These  represent 
energies  that  will  count  tremendously  if  they 
could  be  merged  for  building  as  they  were  so 
recently  for  rebellion. 

The  island  has  an  exceptional  base  for  sub- 
sistence in  soil  and  climate.  In  tobacco  and 
sugar  it  has  money  crops  to  trade  for  what  the 
world  holds  out.  What  is  true  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  is 
vidualized  in  the  Cuban  countryman  who,  on  a  few  acres 
grow  fruits  and  foodstuffs  and  can  look  to  the  great  expon 
work  at  wages  to  buy  what  the  family  cannot  raise.  So  j 
however,  has  been  the  tendency  toward  mass  productio 
short  the  work-year  in  cane,  so  lacking  the  application  c 
ganization  and  scientific  method  to  the  reinforcement  of  nc 
living,  so  depressed  the  sugar  market,  that  the  vast  bull 
out  a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  is  brir 
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out  its  report  on  Problems  of  the  New  Cuba.  The  work  was 
entered  upon  last  summer  on  invitation  of  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment and  with  the  sanction  of  the  American.  Its  Cuban  Com- 
mission was  made  up  of  experts  in  foreign  relations,  education, 
health,  agriculture,  utilities,  banking,  economics,  sociology,  so- 
cial work.  With  appraisal  of  Cuban  develop- 
ments it  has  linked  a  critique  of  American 
policy.  Its  specific  findings  cannot  be  antici- 
pated  here,  but  approaching  the  situation  from 
a  variety  of  angles,  various  inquiries  converged 
on  the  need  for  rural  reconstruction  along  new 
and  adventurous  lines — for  soil  surveys  and 
farm-demonstration  work  that  will  make  for 
diversification,  for  land  programs  that  will  bring  acreages  back 
into  the  hands  of  a  rural  people  and  free  them  from  the  yoke 
of  the  one-crop  system.  The  report  envisages  a  new  equilibrium 
in  Cuban  economy  in  which  the  subsistence  homestead  and  the 
demand  for  labor  during  the  harvesting  and  grinding  season 
would  afford  a  double  foothold  not  only  for  existence  but  for 
social  progress.  It  envisages  a  new  communal  life.  On  succeeding 
pages  a  member  of  the  Commission  throws  open  the  possibilities 
for  bringing  the  social  services  to  bear  in  releasing  the  human 
resources  of  the  island. 


IN  the  absence  of  social-economic  planning,  the  trend  in  Cuba 
has  been  to  set  off  the  impoverished  masses  from  the  island's 
richness  garnered  in  the  hands  of  the  few  in  the  form  of  sugar 
centrals,  of  banks,  and  the  utilities.  The  fact  that  increasingly 
these  have  come  into  the  hands  of  foreign  owners,  notably 
Americans,  has  dramatized  the  disparity  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Shall  it  be  Cuba  for  the  foreign  enterprizers — or  Cuba 
for  the  Cubans?  Here  we  come  upon  all  those  issues  of  prop- 
erty and  taxation,  money  and  credit,  government  finance  and 
control  of  public  services,  which  enter  into  the  stresses  of  mod- 
ern states  and  which  were  subjects  for  the  Commission's  scru- 
tiny. Back  of  them  lies  the  question  of  how  the  Cuban  people 
can  find  the  new  tools  of  government  to  build  their  way  up  and 
out  from  preventable  misery  and  disorganization. 

The  British,  the  Japanese,  the  New  Zealanders,  have  each  in 
their  differing  ways,  made  the  most  of  an  island.  Now  for  the 
Cubans  at  the  gateway  of  the  Caribbean.  PAUL  KELLOGG. 

Conrado  W.  Massaguer  describes  his  pageants  thus:  Revolution — Young 
people.  Old  people.  Whites,  blacks.  Poor  and  rich.  Everybody  against 
the  Tyrant.  Even  the  Army  and  the  Navy  at  the  last  moment.  Recon- 
struction— Cuba  looks  down  upon  fallen  Machadism. . . .  Army  and  Navy 
men  discuss.  The  Cuban  business  man  and  the  US  banker.  The  young 
student  still  reads  Marx.  The  farmer  is  starving  but  has  more  hopes 
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THE  unmanaged  distribution  which  brings  hunger  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  is  especially  striking  in  Cuba  where 
the  soil  can  yield  so  generously.  To  find  "shanty- 
towns"  in  Havana  which  are  said  to  lodge  1500  families  of 
the  unemployed,  seems  even  more  of  a  paradox  than  in  New 
York  or  Chicago.  Not  only  has  Cuba  been  caught  in  the 
world  depression,  but  the  breakdown  of  a  mass-production 
agricultural  industry,  which  at  best  is  seasonal,  has  affected 
the  economic  security  of  the  entire  island.  You  may  not  for 
the  moment  associate  the  child,  who  follows  you  in  the  street 
asking  for  pennies  in  the  few  English  words  he  knows,  with 
the  Chase  loan  or  foreign  debts,  or  the  sugar  quota ;  but  the 
relation  is  a  direct  one  even  though  Cuba  has  been  no  slower 
than  most  of  the  industrialized  nations  in  solving  the  great- 
est problem  of  modern  times.  Mass  unemployment,  how- 
ever, has  shown  up  the  limitations  of  the  tradition  of  good 
works  which  has  been  Cuba's  heritage  from  its  past. 

Morro  Castle  and  a  tall  stone  lighthouse  keep  their  ancient 
guard  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbors 
in  the  world  and  symbolize  for  the  visitor  to  Havana  what 


women  wore  earrings  and  necklaces  which  were  reassuring 
evidence  of  what  never  dies.  And  there  were  huts  which 
revealed  a  sense  of  artistry  and  had  an  air  of  well-being, 
even  in  the  heat  and  squalor  of  their  surroundings — striking 
examples  of  the  way  people  reach  out  for  the  benefits  and 
decencies  of  civilization  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  Yet  in 
their  lack  of  sanitation,  of  education,  of  any  scheme  for 
bringing  the  social  resources  of  the  community  to  bear  on 
life,  these  villages  illustrated,  in  an  extreme  form,  needs 
that  we  found  repeated  in  the  small  towns  of  Cuba  and  in 
outlying  country  districts. 

To  go  back  to  Cuba's  war  for  independence;  General 
Wood  was  a  doctor  before  he  was  a  military  commander. 
His  administration,  following  the  long  Spanish  misrule,  was 
signalized  not  only  by  the  campaign  against  tropical  diseases 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  sanitary  control,  but  by 
the  opening  of  public  hospitals  throughout  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  now  for  the  most  part  maintained  and  super- 
vised by  the  National  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare. 


was  protective  as  well  as  oppressive  in  the  Spanish  regime.      I  T  was  these  and  other  governmental  institutions  that  were 
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They  are  more  likely  to  catch  the  eye  than  something  equally 
old  and  significant — the  walls  of  the  Casa  Maternidad  y 
Benificenzia,  founded  in  1705  for  orphan  children,  and  over- 
looking the  waterfront  boulevards  developed  by  General 
Wood.  This  asylum  is  the  largest  and  oldest  in  Cuba,  caring 
for  seven  hundred  girls  and  boys.  It  epitomizes  the  old 
tradtion  of  benevolence  on  the  island.  This  tradition  has 
clung  to  institutional  forms,  gracious  in  their  Spanish  archi- 
tecture and  flowering  patios,  which  lend  physical  charm  such 
as  we  seldom  attain  in  our  philanthropic  institutions,  but  it 
is  unconcerned  with  the  prevention  of  the  ills  which  bring 
their  charges  to  them.  So  it  has  been  that  as  unemployment 
has  risen  the  orphanages  have  thrown  open  their  doors  to 
children  with  parents  whose  only  lack  was  the  chance  to 
earn  a  living,  caring  for  the  few  but  leaving  the  great  body 
of  dislocated  families  untouched  and  unhelped. 

In  contrast,  the  "shanty-towns,"  as  with  us,  represent  what 
landless  and  workless  people  have  done  for  themselves. 
Characteristically  enough,  they  are  built  of  Cuba's  waste,  of 
the  boots  of  palm  trees  that  have  been  used  as  wrapping  for 
tobacco  bales,  but  they  look  like  our  "shanty-towns"  in  the 
United  States  put  together  these  last  five  years  from  tin  cans 
and  packing  boxes.  These  small  settlements  are  often  re- 
ferred to  as  llega-y-pon  which,  translated,  means  "arrive  and 
flop."  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  more  to  it  than  the 
name  suggests,  for  these  small  villages  have  persisted  and 
spread,  and  the  pattern  of  community  life  soon  asserts  itself. 
Paths  become  little  streets  with  names  and  the  houses  have 
their  numbers.  Tifiy  shacks  appear  as  grocery  stores  dis- 
playing a  few  cans  and  tobacco  and  a  few 
bananas.  Even  the  distinction  of  rich  and  poor 
has  its  expression,  for  at  the  end  of  one  town  we 
came  upon  a  particularly  miserable  hut  where  a 
black  baby  was  being  fed  some  yellow  corn- 
meal.  "That  is  the  hut  of  a  poor  woman,"  said 
the  so-called  mayor.  "She  is  too  poor  to  build 
a  better  house.  This,"  he  explained,  "just  keeps 
off  the  rain."  The  mayor  was  himself  ragged 
enough  and  so  were  his  citizens,  but  some  of  the 


badly  manhandled  during  the  Machado  regime.  We 
often  think  of  the  abuses  of  dictatorship  in  terms  of  the 
denial  of  human  liberties;  but  in  those  years  they  were  set 
down  starkly  in  the  rifled  budgets  of  hospitals  left  without 
scientific  equipment  or  dietary  requirements;  in  the  filth 
and  cruelties  of  prisons,  the  hopelessness  of  reformatories; 
in  infectious  diseases  let  to  get  out  of  hand,  and  in  the 
atrocious  deathrate  at  the  national  insane  asylum.  The  most 
helpless  in  the  land,  the  sick,  the  mad,  the  poor,  old  people 
and  young  children,  were  the  unknown  and  uncounted  vic- 
tims of  graft  and  tyranny. 

It  has  been  these  same  institutions  and  the  scheme  in 
which  they  are  organized  that  have  fallen  short  in  meeting 
the  stress  of  the  economic  depression  which  antedated  and 
succeeded  the  revolution  against  Machado.  This  has  been 
not  only  because  their  income,  personnel  and  equipment 
were  run  down,  but  because  the  system  of  public  welfare 
as  well  as  the  political  system  has  needed  reconstruction. 
The  process  of  centralizing  government  activities  in  Havana 
has  not  only  tended  to  dry  up  local  initiative,  but  has  failed 
to  project  itself  on  a  country-wide  scale.  The  tendency  has 
been  not  only  to  center  facilities  at  the  capital  but  to  fail 
even  to  give  adequate  supervision  elsewhere.  The  need  is 
for  visiting-nurses,  social  workers,  probation  officers,  recrea- 
tion leaders,  farm  demonstrators,  to  reach  out  into  the  small 
towns  and  neglected  country  districts. 

While  sick  people  can  come,  either  as  indoor  or  outdoor 
patients,  to  existing  medical  institutions,  if  their  sickness  is 
economic  or  social  rather  than  physical  they  have  no  place 


"In  the  social  and  agricultural  reconstruction  of  Cuba,  there  is 
chance  for  a  new  friendliness.  At  a  hundred  points  are  oppor- 
tunities for  American  health,  educational  and  social  organiza- 
tions to  make  their  experience  available.  We  have  too  long 
been  unmindful  of  the  struggle  against  want  waged  by  a 
people,  near  neighbors,  and  for  whom  we  once  fought  a  war" 
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to  go.  Throughout  the  depression  in  Cuba  there  has  been 
no  equivalent  of  our  American  public  welfare  departments 
or  emergency  relief  and  work  bureaus  to  which  people 
might  apply.  At  the  time  of  our  inquiry,  the  only  official 
unemployment  fund  was  made  up  of  contributions  of  fifty 
cents  or  less  a  month  taken  from  the  salaries  of  government 
employes.  The  question  of  begging  became  so  acute  in 
Havana  last  winter  that  an  old  market,  covering  a  square 
block,  was  opened  and  supported  from  this  national  fund 
and  a  camp  was  set  up  across  the  Bay  from  Havana  by  the 
Salvation  Army.  A  farm  project  was  also  in  course  of  con- 
struction some  miles  from  the  city  on  a  tract  of  land  for- 
merly held  by  Machado. 

The  inadequacy  of  such  piecemeal  attempts  to  meet  the 
situation  in  Havana  was  self-evident  to  progressive  Cubans. 
There  was  even  less  provision  in  other  centers  visited. 

QUITE  generally  we  were  told  of  efforts  to  absorb  some 
of  the  unemployed  in  road  building  or  other  public 
works.  In  Santa  Clara,  for  example,  a  slaughter-house  was 
to  be  rebuilt  and  a  schedule  of  employment  had  been  worked 
out,  giving  the  most  hours  of  work  to  applicants  with  the 
largest  number  of  dependents.  The  young  and  vigorous 
mayor  had  started  a  Reconstruction  Administracion  Na- 
cional,  or  a  RAN,  which  he  described  as  a  municipal  NRA 
and  which  was  his  attempt  to  give  Santa  Clara  a  New  Deal. 

As  things  stand,  public  outdoor  relief  is  almost  unknown 
in  Cuba;  help  almost  never  is  given  to  people  in  their  own 
homes.  The  idea  of  reinforcing  the  family  and  keeping  it 
together  in  times  of  distress  is  not  yet  accepted  as  a  method 
of  meeting  family  need.  The  case  was  put  by  a  group  of 
Havana  women: 

A  family  has  been  reduced  to  absolute  poverty  because  of 
unemployment;  father  and  mother  with  three  or  four  children. 
We  destroy  that  family  to  protect  it,  sending  the  children  per- 
haps each  one  to  a  different  school  or  asylum,  the  parents  to  a 
camp,  the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  another.  What  re- 
mains of  that  family?  Nothing. 

The  subsistence  homestead,  as  other  members  of  our 
Commission  developed  at  length,  would  supply  a  natural 
reserve  for  much  of  the  unemployment  in  the  agricultural 
districts  and  a  balance  to  the  short  seasons  of  cash  wages. 
So  doing,  it  would  ease  the  out-of-work  problem  of  the 
towns  and  cities;  but  would  not  solve  it.  The  need  there 
as  with  us  is  for  aid  that  is  organized  and  sure :  for  bureaus 
for  public  cash  relief;  for  employment  exchanges  and,  in  the 
industrialized  trades,  for  unemployment  insurance.  A  large- 
scale  housing  program  and  road  building  that  will  open  up 
the  back  country,  would  not  only  afford  emergent  employ- 
ment but  would,  in  the  long  run,  increase  productive  capac- 
ity and  raise  standards  of  living. 

Had  Governor  Wood  been  a  social  worker  as  well  as  a 
physician,  when  a  generation  ago  he  overhauled  outworn 
Spanish  schemes  of  public  administration,  public  welfare 
facilities,  no  less  than  hospitals,  might  have  been  part  of 
the  set-up  today  to  meet  the  stress  of  the  hard  times.  As 
this  was  not  the  case,  the  opportunity  to  modernize  the 
structure  of  social  activities  presents  itself  to  the  constructive 
forces  issuing  from  the  revolutionary  movements  of  this 
decade. 

The  oldest  of  the  institutions  are  the  hospitals.  The  gen- 
eral advances  in  medicine  have  made  them  the  one  group 
of  institutions  in  Cuba  inspired  by  modern  science;  but  even 
when  equipment  and  technique  are  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards, there  is  as  yet  a  complete  absence  of  hospital  social 


service.  There  has  been  progress,  however,  in  another  direc- 
tion through  the  establishment  of  clinics.  While  there  have 
been  six  schools  for  nurses  on  the  island,  the  profession  has 
yet  to  enter  the  field  of  public  health,  where  the  initiative 
and  imagination  of  the  nurse  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
social  causes  which  bring  many  of  their  patients  to  the 
hospitals.  It  is  not  practicable  to  build  a  hospital  within 
the  reach  of  people  scattered  in  little  huts  over  a  country- 
side, or  even  of  those  gathered  in  small  towns;  but  it  is 
entirely  practicable  to  put  a  visiting-nurse  within  reach  of 
them  both. 

There  has  been  a  striking  development  from  the  people 
themselves,  reaching  out  on  their  own  for  medical  services. 
Just  as  the  Friendly  Societies  in  England  led  the  way  to  pub- 
lic sickness  insurance  there,  so  the  Spanish  Societies  in  Cuba 
present  a  successful  precedent  in  organizing  mutual  health 
services  and  insurance.  These  had  their  origins  in  the  days 
when  young  Spaniards  were  brought  over  to  serve  the 
Spanish  business  establishments  in  Cuba  and  were  housed 
on  the  premises  during  their  apprenticeship.  Societies  in 
the  nature  of  sick  clubs  were  started,  and  these  grew  into 
permanent  organizations  as  the  young  men  took  their  place 
in  the  island  life.  Doctors'  services  were  secured  and  hospi- 
tals set  up  and  maintained  through  the  payment  by  the 
members  of  small  monthly  dues — at  the  present  time  gen- 
erally $2  a  month.  Today  the  Centre  Asturiano,  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  societies,  has  a  membership  that  reaches  over 
all  Cuba,  with  branches  in  Spain,  New  York  and  Tampa, 
and  totals  34,108.  The  combined  membership  of  the  Span- 
ish societies  in  Cuba  is  said  to  be  100,000.  Here  in  the 
United  States  we  have  witnessed  the  failure  of  the  private 
practice  of  medicine  to  dovetail  into  modern  needs,  with  its 
old  tradition  of  high  fees  for  the  rich,  gratuitous  service 
to  the  poor,  and  sickness  an  economic  calamity  for  the 
middle  classes — a  situation  reflected  in  our  hospitals  with 
their  costly  private  rooms  and  their  free  wards.  The  Span- 
ish Societies  cut  this  knot  by  their  mutual  organization 
through  which  monthly  dues  take  the  place  of  a  back- 
breaking  experience  when  serious  sickness  comes  to  a  family. 
Their  success  made  them  the  object  of  professional  antago- 
nism when  their  members  rose  in  the  world  and  could 
afford  the  services  of  private  doctors;  it  led  to  a  clash  with 
the  medical  societies  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  organized 
physicians  from  services  hi  the  Quintas  and  a  doctors'  strike 
— all  of  which  became  the  subject  of  a  League  of  Nations 
report.  It  was  a  head-on  conflict,  which  still  has  to  be 
resolved,  between  the  old  tradition  of  private  practice  and 
the  insurance  principle,  with  high  feelings  on  both  sides. 

THE  health  benefits  of  these  societies  and  the  system  of 
accident  and  unemployment  benefits  established  in  1921 
for  the  employes  of  railroads  and  tramways,  are  hopeful 
examples  of  the  response  which  can  be  looked  for  in  Cuba 
to  collective  forms  of  security  and  point  the  way  to  govern- 
ment experiments  in  the  social  insurances. 

Homes  for  the  aged,  where  the  old  people  were  found 
generally  seated  around  a  flowering  patio  in  an  informal 
fashion,  and  asylums  for  orphaned  and  dependent  children 
may  be  said  to  be  the  outstanding  expressions  of  the  benevo- 
lent impulse  in  Cuba.  They  are  in  charge  of  lay  boards, 
some  of  which  are  very  active  and  alert;  and  the  care  of 
the  girls  is  in  the  hands  of  Catholic  sisterhoods.  It  is  an 
old  pattern  of  social  work,  for  the  most  part  being  done 
very  charmingly  in  the  physical  sense,  in  gracious  surround- 
ings and  with  kindliness;  but  an  understanding  of  the 
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psychological  and  social  needs  of  childhood  and  adolescence 
is  often  lacking. 

No  cottage  institution  was  seen,  such  as  in  the  United 
States  began,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  to  supplant  the  older 
congregate  type.  Yet  the  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from 
this  reform  in  Cuba  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  standards 
set  in  a  number  of  the  smaller  children's  homes  such  as  the 
Asiol  y  Creche  del  Vedado,  and  the  school  for  the  blind. 

One  piece  of  work  which  seems  of  real  significance  is  the 
improvement  during  the  last  year  in  the  one  prison  for 
women  in  Cuba.  To  appreciate  its  full  meaning,  one  must 
go  back  before  the  fall  of  Machado.  Many  of  the  women 
students  of  the  University  believed  to  be  revolutionaries 
were  sent  there,  and  out  of  their  personal  knowledge  they 
have  worked  to  change  conditions  affecting  other  women 
less  able  to  help  themselves.  As  a  result,  after  the  revolution 
a  woman  director  was  appointed  for  the  prison.  There  had 
been  no  one  with  training  available  for  this  post  but  they 
were  fortunate  in  securing  a  yottag  woman  of  integrity  and 
intelligence,  whose  methods  are  instinctively  those  which 
years  of  practice  and  experimentation  have  proved  to  be 
both  humane  and  wise  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  She 
brings  not  only  a  natural  aptitude  but  a  real  devotion  to 
her  task  and  is  a  heartening  example  of  the  resources  at 
hand  ready  to  serve  Cuba,  once  a  way  is  found  and  the 
needs  are  faced. 

WITH  this  must  go  the  story  of  how  the  Lyceum,  a 
social  and  cultural  club  for  women  in  Havana,  has 
befriended  and  supported  her  work  in  the  prison  through 
the  various  political  changes  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  last  year.  With  each  new  political  regime  there  was 
danger  of  a  new  appointment  at  the  women's  prison.  To 
forestall  this,  the  women  of  the  Lyceum  Club  laid  the  situa- 
tion before  each  new  government  asking  that  so  good  a 
director  be  allowed  to  remain.  In  this  way  the  work  has 
gone  on  uninterrupted,  showing  how  a  non-political  group 
of  this  kind  can  interpret  and  protect  achievements  which 
are  of  use  to  the  community. 

To  draw  my  impressions  of  the  Cuban  social  agencies 
together,  the  pressing  need  is  to  engineer  better  community 
and  household  life,  rather  than  to  provide  more  catch-basins 
for  human  breakdown  and  wastage.  The  existing  estab- 
lishments, national  and  local,  public  and  private,  should  be 
conceived  of  as  parts  of  a  whole,  their  service  systematized, 
and  plans  laid  to  the  end  that  all  parts  of  the  island  will  be 
adequately  covered.  Fundamentally  the  national  and  muni- 
cipal divisions  of  sanitation  and  welfare  should  be  over- 
hauled and  modernized.  Such  a  process  would  inevitably 
break  with  the  old  institutional  tradition  and  set  out  to 
reach  the  needs  of  the  people  where  they  work  and  live. 
Social  institutions  have  played  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  Cuban  society;  social  work  should  play  an 
adventurous  one  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  new  Cuba. 
The  opportunity  lies  ready  to  hand  whether  we  turn  to 
recreation,  to  housing,  or  to  the  other  elementary  wants  of 
neighborhood  and  community  life. 

Along  with  their  medical  services,  the  Spanish  Societies 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  supplying  means  for  the 
creative  use  of  leisure  time.  In  the  Centro  Asturiano,  for 
instance,  there  are  not  only  the  elaborate  ballrooms,  with 
their  gleaming  chandeliers,  a  restaurant  and  game  and  bil- 
liard rooms,  but  classrooms  in  which  English,  drawing, 
music,  sewing,  and  office  work  are  taught,  and  these  classes 
are  open  to  members  and  their  families  without  charge. 


In  speaking  of  the  need  for  playgrounds  and  playground 
directors  in  Havana,  a  Cuban  woman  told  of  the  children 
who  congregated  in  a  small  park  near  her  home.  All  day, 
she  said,  they  played  at  revolution.  They  lined  up  and 
paraded  and  shot  each  other  with  imaginary  guns,  dragged 
off  the  victims  and  started  all  over  again.  With  thought  and 
insight  the  spirit  to  dramatize  might  well  be  used  for  the 
joy  and  education  of  Cuban  young  people,  who  now  have 
little  to  feed  on  but  the  American  movies  and  Spanish 
plays.  Such  beginnings  in  the  direction  of  western  sports 
as  the  stadium  under  construction  at  the  University  in 
Havana,  a  model  playground  equipped  by  the  Rotary  Club 
at  Camaguey,  and  the  score  boards  at  the  newspaper  offices 
that  follow  baseball  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  engaging  the 
gaming  instinct  that,  from  the  capital  to  the  meanest  cross- 
roads, finds  expression  in  cock-fighting  and  the  omnipresent 
sale  of  lottery  tickets. 

On  the  low  roof  of  the  Municipal  Art  Museum  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  there  is  reproduction  of  an  old  street.  The 
wall  of  the  next  house  has  been  used  as  a  background  for 
old  doorways  and  house  fronts  with  their  wooden  and 
wrought-iron  grills,  their  door  knockers  and  hanging  lan- 
terns and  red-tiled  eaves.  The  whole  has  been  worked  out 
with  precision  and  charm  and  gives  a  perfect  illusion.  But 
the  beauty  of  fine  old  architecture  is  not  confined  to  muse- 
ums in  Cuba.  It  can  be  found  in  the  streets  of  the  early 
provincial  cities  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Havana.  New 
housing  there  has  been  largely  in  the  suburbs  and  of  an 
expensive  sort.  The  suburban  development  has  turned  over 
old  houses  for  tenement  use.  Many  of  the  poorer  districts 
in  Havana  where  the  old  residences  have  gone  through  this 
process  have  escaped  the  appearance  of  squalor  seen  in  the 
congested  districts  of  the  United  States,  but  nonetheless  in 
these  fine  old  dwellings  where  once  one  family  lived,  whole 
families  crowd  into  one  room.  Many  of  the  rooms  have  no 
outside  air  except  that  coming  from  a  corridor  opening  on 
a  court  or  patio.  They  depend  on  water  carried  from  a 
central  hydrant  and  toilets  in  the  courts. 

CUBA  and  the  United  States  are  in  truth  two  of  the  most 
backward  of  the  civilized  nations  in  developing  housing 
for  working  people.  While  very  little  has  as  yet  been  done 
in  Havana,  in  the  small  towns  the  need  is  even  greater. 
Here  there  is  not  the  old  architecture  of  the  cities,  nor  the 
quaint  thatched  roofs  of  the  country-sides  to  relieve  the 
squalor.  Built  sometimes  of  stucco,  sometimes  of  wood, 
small  houses  along  streets  often  scarcely  passable  for  mud 
present  pitiable  living  conditions  both  inside  and  out.  In- 
doors, in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  towns,  one  finds  little 
more  than  is  essential  to  life.  The  inevitable  rusty  spring 
beds  without  mattresses  seemed  a  tragic  overture  of  our 
mechanical  civilization  to  people  it  had  not  otherwise  bene- 
fited. Mud  floors  are  frequent  and  very  often  the  families 
have  no  gardens.  They  live  huddled  together  getting  the 
benefits  neither  of  city  nor  country. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  a  composite  picture  of  four  towns 
visited  which  may  be  considered  a  fair  cross-section  of  ad- 
verse conditions,  as  two  of  them  were  in  the  older  settled 
portions  of  the  island,  one  in  the  cattle  country,  with  cow- 
boys driving  a  herd  through  the  streets  and  the  fourth,  a 
one-street  town,  built  up  from  the  mud  at  a  railway  junc- 
tion in  the  newer  cane  country  to  the  East.  For  range,  one 
had  12,000  inhabitants,  another  4000,  a  third  2000  and  the 
fourth  500.  Only  in  the  larger  communities  was  there  water 
supply,  the  smallest  depending  on  rain  water;  and  neither 
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water  nor  sewage  reached  to  the  poorer  streets  anywhere. 
The  one  hospital  in  the  largest  town,  with  a  budget  for 
twenty  patients,  attempted  to  care  for  forty.  There  were  no 
hospital  facilities  in  the  other  towns;  in  one,  no  doctor  at 
all.  The  schools  were  less  adequate  than  in  city  districts; 
the  most  meager  accommodations  being  in  the  smallest 
town,  its  one  room  open  three  months  in  the  year,  with 
fifty  children  enrolled  and  sixty-five  unprovided  for  as 
shown  by  a  recent  canvass. 

SUCH  towns  are  way-stations  to  the  agricultural  districts 
themselves.  The  production  of  sugar,  the  chief  crop 
of  the  island,  has  been  largely  industrialized.  Long  after 
machines,  laboratories  and  railroads  have  brought  science 
to  the  service  or  cane-growing  and  grinding,  laborers  on 
the  whole  still  live  poorly  sheltered,  precariously  fed  and 
badly  schooled.  There  are  exceptional  companies,  Cuban 
and  American  owned,  which  have  provided  cottages  for 
their  mill  workers  in  the  centrals,  carried  on  health  services 
and  maintained  fair  relations  with  their  employes.  But  in 
others,  company  guards,  company  stores  and  company 
houses,  coupled  with  a  desperately  depressed  wage  scale,  are 
a  combination  that  makes  for  exploitation.  The  worst  con- 
ditions are  to  be  found  in  the  bunk  houses  and  temporary 
shacks  provided  for  migratory  Haitian  field  hands  who 
were  drawn  into  the  country  by  the  sugar  companies  to 
move  the  crop  in  the  season. 

The  program  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  (American) 
at  Preston,  where  it  maintains  the  largest  sugar  mills  in  the 
world,  affords  a  gauge  of  what  can  be  looked  for  from 
progressive  business  management.  The  huge  area  was 
cleared  from  what  had  been  largely  wilderness,  and  in  order 
to  draw  in  and  hold  a  resident  labor  force  for  an  industry 
which  supplies  work  on  a  large  scale  only  part  of  the  year, 
the  company  not  only  constructed  a  modern  town  with 
hospitals  and  schools  at  this  central  but  established  sub- 
sistence farms  for  its  cane  workers — half  of  them  in  the 
foothills  back  from  the  plantations  and  the  other  half  near 
the  switches  and  loading  stations  in  the  fields.  Approxi- 
mately 2000  in  all.  The  company  rents  the  family  15  to  20 
acres  of  land  at  around  fifty  cents  an  acre  per  month.  We 
were  told  that  if  the  employe  is  not  working  at  all  during 
the  month,  he  is  not  required  to  pay  any  rent  whatever.  If 
working,  10  percent  of  his  wages  up  to  the  amount  of  his 
rent  is  taken  out  of  what  he  earns,  a  scheme  which  has  the 
earmarks  of  an  unemployment  reserve  for  these  seasonal 
workers.  The  men  allowed  land  on  this  basis  must  be 
willing  to  work  for  the  company  when  needed.  Those 
working  in  the  cane  were  said  to  be  earning  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  sixty  cents  a  day  this  last  season.  The  coloni- 
zation plan,  as  thus  far  carried  out,  has  cut  down  but  has 
not  eliminated  migratory  labor,  and  the  United  Fruit  bar- 
racks in  which  Haitians  are  housed  is  the  weakest  and  least 
defensible  link  in  their  scheme  of  management. 

The  dwellings  in  the  cane  lands  are  supplied  with  water 
by  the  company;  those  in  the  hills  were  built,  each  one  of 
them,  fairly  near  a  running  stream.  If  the  family  is  given 
a  start  and  instruction,  and  is  willing  to  work,  the  soil  will 
yield  not  only  enough  food  but  a  balanced  diet.  A  great 
variety  of  fruits  as  well  as  vegetables  can  be  produced  on 
these  small  plots. 

In  one  family  we  visited  in  the  foot-hills,  there  were  thir- 
teen—father, mother,  nine  children  and  two  old  men.  The 
house  had  been  built  by  the  company,  two  rooms,  a  thatched 
roof,  palm-wood  walls,  mud  floor.  Four  hammocks  of 


potato  sacking  were  rolled  up  in  the  room  used  for  kitchen 
and  general  family  affairs;  and  three  rusty  iron  double  beds 
took  up  the  other  room.  There  were  several  chairs  of  wood 
and  hide  made  by  the  father  of  the  family,  and  twisted  rope 
and  various  wooden  utensils  were  other  evidences  of  native 
handicrafts.  In  the  bedroom  a  child  who  they  said  had 
measles  was  wound  up  in  a  sheet.  On  another  bed  was  a 
child  with  chickenpox.  They  had  had  no  medical  atten- 
tion and  the  mother  who  was  pregnant  said  that  she  would 
have  to  depend  on  a  neighbor  to  come  in  and  help  her 
when  her  baby  came.  While  this  family  were  far  better  off 
than  the  majority  of  workers  in  sugar  cane,  as  they  had 
been  given  a  start  and  could  count  on  subsistence,  their 
good  fortune  stopped  there.  There  were  no  schools,  no 
medical  attention,  no  community  life  within  their  reach. 
They  had  the  unusual  advantage,  however,  of  being  part 
of  a  company  system  which  supported  a  very  fine  hospital 
in  Preston,  so  that  in  case  of  serious  illness  they  could  be 
carried  on  horseback,  three  miles  down  to  the  company 
railroad  and  then  to  the  hospital  at  the  central. 

CROM  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how 
'  much  further  the  United  Fruit  Company  has  gone  than 
companies  which  have  put  only  enough  thought  on  their 
man-power  to  insure  its  survival.  Its  campaign  against 
malaria  and  its  system  of  sanitary  control  are  plantation- 
wide  and  successful.  The  hospital  at  Preston  is  modern  in 
equipment  and  scientific  in  spirit;  but  like  those  in  urban 
Cuba  it  does  not  throw  health  services  into  the  homes  and 
scattered  communities.  Its  agricultural  department  is  fo- 
cussed  on  sugar  and  there  is  no  administrative  department 
charged  with  organizing  and  demonstrating  the  food  crops, 
much  less  with  promoting  the  recreational  and  cooperative 
life  of  the  people.  Here  as  elsewhere,  company  houses, 
company  stores,  company  hospital,  company  land,  company 
employment,  tend  to  create  an  artificial  society;  a  mixture 
of  landlordism  and  industrialism  that  whatever  its  current 
benefits  is  full  of  tinder  for  the  future  in  the  midst  of  a 
struggling  political  democracy. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  drive  and  capacity  which  the 
Cuban  country  folk  may  themselves  bring  to  agricultural 
revival,  take  the  family  we  stopped  to  talk  with  on  the  main 
central  highway  between  Sanctus  e  Spiritus  and  Camaguey. 
There  were  sixteen  in  the  household,  mother,  father  and 
fourteen  children.  As  the  father  expressed  it,  the  land  was 
so  good  there  that  they  "would  be  living  divinely  within 
a  year."  He  had  three  sons  who  were  working  in  the 
nearby  mill,  who  brought  in  cash  and  could  help  him  on 
the  place.  They  had  come  from  a  district  close  at  hand 
where  they  had  sold  their  farm  and  were  renting  the 
thatched  house  and  its  surrounding  acres  for  forty  dollars  a 
year.  They  had  brought  with  them  pigs,  chickens,  oxen, 
ducks,  cats  and  dogs.  While  the  house  was  very  primitive, 
the  beds  were  clean  and  there  was  an  effective  attempt  at 
decent  living. 

There  should  be  no  mistake;  the  basic  issues  that  underlie 
Cuba's  problems,  industrial  and  rural  alike,  come  down  to 
land  and  wages.  On  these  issues  hang  the  struggle  against 
starvation  and  for  self-government  and  the  chance  of  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  the  people.  Other  sections 
of  our  Cuban  report  deal  with  the  larger  phases  of  rural  re- 
construction from  soil  surveys  to  land  colonization  and  pro- 
ject the  institution  of  civic  centers  throughout  rural  Cuba. 

The  part  that  women  have  come  to  play  in  Cuban  life  led 
us  to  feel  that  they  have  creative  (Continued  on  page  95) 


Where  a  monument  to  Machado  once  stood  in 
Havana,  a  sculpture  of  victory  walking  forth  from 
death  will  be  placed  as  a  symbol  of  the  revolution 
against  his  tyranny  (opposite  page.)  The  artist,  Felix 
Cabarrocas,  was  born  in  the  Cuban  capital  and  has 
his  studio  there.  He  is  both  an  architect  and  sculptor. 
His  monument  to  the  fallen  Spanish  soldier  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  on  San  Juan  Hill.  The 
head  of  the  Carib  Indian  (right)  goes  back  to  the 
Cubans  of  Columbus's  time.  Cubans  in  these  years 
of  strain  and  reconstruction  may  find  the  spur  of 
allegory  in  The  Last  Stroke  (above)  which  stands 
simply  as  a  nautical  piece  in  the  Havana  Yacht  Club 
so  much  visited  by  Americans.  Cabarrocas  has  been 
at  work  the  past  year  on  a  massive  monument  with 
appealing  figures  in  commemoration  of  the  students 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  revolt  against  Machado. 
To  him  Cuban  art  has  no  folk  roots  but  starts  with  now 


HOW  SHALL  WE  PAY  FOR   OUR   SCHOOLS? 
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AY  town  would  rebel  if  the  children  of  one  district 
had  the  finest  of  schools,  with  a  beautiful  building 
and  playground,  a  kindergarten,  library  and  skilled 
teachers,  while  over  the  other  side  of  the  tracks  parents  who 
paid  the  same  or  higher  tax  rate  saw  their  youngsters  go  off 
each  morning  to  a  cold,  run-down  shed  where  one  over- 
worked and  underpaid  teacher  struggled  alone.  Yet  a  con- 
trast which  we  would  not  tolerate  before  our  eyes  is  a 
commonplace  within  the  borders  of  every  state.  As  a  result 
of  our  method  of  school-financing  educational  opportunity 
lies  like  a  patchwork  quilt  over  the  United  States,  with 
bright  and  dark  spots  juxtaposed  without  rhyme  or  reason. 

The  current  complaint  about  our  public  schools  is  that 
they  cost  too  much.  Six  decades  saw  costs  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schooling  rise  not  far  from  forty- 
fold— from  $63  million  in  1870  to  $2316  million  in  1930. 
Between  1910  and  1930  expenditures  nearly  quadrupled. 
Since  1930  there  has  been  a  decrease:  by  1932  to  $2175  mil- 
lion, by  1934  to  an  estimated  $1800  million.  The  expendi- 
ture per  pupil,  in  average  daily  attendance,  which  had  risen 
from  $33.23  in  1910  to  $108.49  in  1930,  fell  back  in  1934  to 
about  $80. 

Part  of  the  increase  in  costs  was  due  to  increased  enroll- 
ment as  the  children  of  native  and  foreign-born  parents,  of 
the  South  and  the  North,  of  black  and  white,  have  been 
drawn  into  the  schools  in  greater  numbers.  In  1870  there 
were  6,900,000  children  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  in  1910,  17,800,000;  in  1930,  25,700,000.  Since  1930 
there  has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  elementary  pupils  which 
probably  will  continue  because  of  the  decline  in  the  birth- 
rate and  the  stoppage  of  immigration.  Enrollment  in  the 
highschools,  however,  which  has  approximately  doubled 
each  decade  since  1870,  increased  between  1930  and  1932  at 
almost  twice  the  average  rate  of  preceding  years.  More  than 
half  the  boys  and  girls  of  highschool  age  now  are  enrolled 
so  that  this  growth  cannot  continue  indefinitely,  but  it  will 
probably  do  so  for  some  years  to  come,  even  when  business 
picks  up,  because  of  our  disinclination  to  have  youngsters 
enter  industry  before  the  age  of  eighteen.  With  26  million 
of  our  32  million  children  of  elementary  and  highschool 
age  enrolled  in  public,  private  and  parochial  schools,  we  are 
reaching,  however,  a  relative  saturation  point. 

Other  factors  which  increased  the  costs  of  education  were 
the  rise  in  the  price  level  up  to  1930,  the  rising  percentage 
of  pupils  in  highschools  where  per  capita  costs  usually  are 
higher,  rising  standards  for  buildings  and  supplies,  and 
increases  in  teachers'  salaries.  That  this  last  has  not  been 
unduly  great  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1932  the 
average  teacher's  sal- 


of  education  and  all  other  governmental  functions  burden- 
some. Because  of  that  drop  and  in  spite  of  retrenchments, 
costs  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  rose  from  about 
2.7  percent  of  natienal  income  in  1929  to  about  5.5  percent 
in  1932.  As  a  result  many  teachers  have  gone  unpaid  for 
months,  classes  have  been  increased  in  size,  and  there  have 
been  cuts  in  the  curriculum,  especially  in  such  fields  as  art, 
music,  health  instruction,  physical  education,  kindergartens 
and  the  like.  Expenses  for  maintenance  and  operation  have 
been  slashed  to  the  bone.  In  spite  of  increased  enrollment 
and  overcrowded  conditions  in  many  schools,  new  building 
stopped  almost  completely  until  funds  under  the  PWA  gave 
some  slight  impetus.  Worst  of  all,  in  some  of  the  hardest- 
hit  sections  of  the  country,  schools  have  been  kept  open  only 
by  the  aid  of  federal-relief  funds. 

This  paring-down  process  has  revealed  anew  contrasts 
which  belie  our  democratic  educational  ideals.  For  years  it 
has  been  accepted,  as  though  a  law  of  nature,  that  some  dis- 
tricts should  have  schools  that  were  nearly  ideal  and  others 
a  system  unworthy  of  the  name;  that  some  districts  should 
pay  five  or  more  times  as  high  a  tax  rate  to  support  a  meager 
program  as  others  paid  to  maintain  the  most  elaborate  type. 
The  rule  has  been  that  educational  opportunity  depended 
on  the  locality  rather  than  the  state  organization  as  a  whole. 
When  oil  was  discovered  in  one  small  district,  for  example, 
the  tax  rate  went  down  to  almost  nothing  and  an  excellent 
school  was  developed,  unavailable  to  children  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  live  the  other  side  of  a  barbed-wire  fence. 

THIS  intense  localism  of  organization  in  school  affairs  is 
odd  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  education  is  legally 
a  state  function.  In  constitution  after  constitution  there  is 
some  such  statement  as  "the  legislature  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  uniform  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  edu- 
cation." All  of  the  powers  of  local  districts  are  derived  from 
the  state.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  whether  education  is 
viewed  as  a  preparation  for  citizenship  or  as  an  element  in 
equality  of  opportunity  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
compelling  part  of  the  population  to  content  themselves 
with  the  meagerest  sort  of  an  educational  opportunity  while 
other  parts  of  the  population  have  almost  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

It  is  not  even  advisable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wealthy 
and  prosperous  communities  that  other  localities  be  allowed 
to  have  extremely  poor  educational  facilities.  In  all  prob- 
ability pupils  of  the  poorest  localities  will  move  to  other 
places.  The  poorer  the  community,  the  more  certain  it  is 
that  for  the  economic  well-being  of  its  inhabitants  and  of 

society  the  population 


ary  was  $1417,  and 
that  a  quarter  of  all 
teachers  are  receiving 
less  than  the  codes 
require  for  unskilled 
industrial  labor. 

It  is  trite  but  ex- 
ceedingly true  that  it 
is  the  great  drop  in 
national  income 
which  makes  the  cost 


What  schooling  of  the  children  of  America  can  be  salvaged 
from  the  depression  hangs  on  action  at  the  state  capitals 
this  winter.  Whether  those  who  are  now  denied  educational 
opportunities  are  to  have  them,  whether  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  tax  burden  is  attained,  whether  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  educational  systems  shall  be  enhanced,  depends 
on  the  measures  of  school  financing,  defeated,  put  through. 
An  illumination  of  long-run  issues  back  of  crisis  legislation 
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should  shift  to  more 
favorable  locations.  A 
study  of  former  pupils 
of  the  Belleville  Farm- 
er's Academy  of  New 
York,  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  more 
than  eighty  years, 
showed  that  only  46 
percent  had  settled  in 
the  locality  in  which 
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HOW     SHALL     WE     PAY     FOR     OUR     SCHOOLS? 


As  Maine  goes  so  goes  the  Nation.  These  three  elementary 
schools  of  the  New  England  state  are  typical  of  a  situa- 
tion accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  all  over  the  country — 
that  some  districts  should  have  good  schooling  while 
others  have  only  the  most  meager  educational  facilities 


they  had  received  their  education.  While  the  moving-van 
remains  a  typical  feature  of  American  life  it  is  bad  policy 
even  for  the  most  fortunate  localities  to  allow  any  locality 
to  have  poor  educational  facilities. 

Neither  is  it  defensible  to  allow  one  community  to  tax 
itself  almost  out  of  existence  for  schools  while  other  com- 
munities tax  themselves  a  very  low  rate.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  the  richest  community  frequently  depends  upon 
a  manufacturing  plant  or  a  railroad  which  draws  its  income 
from  a  wide  area  for  the  large  taxable  valuation  which 
makes  possible  a  low  tax  rate..  There  are  some  school  dis- 
tricts, for  example,  which  are  crossed  by  as  many  as  eight 
railroad  tracks.  According  to  the  laws  of  some  states  such 
districts  are  permitted  to  tax  this  railroad  mileage  for  their 
own  benefit,  but  on  what  basis  can  it  be  said  that  such  com- 
munities are  entitled  to  the  full  benefits  of  that  taxation? 
Taxes  from  the  property  or  business  in  a  city  should  not 
necessarily  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  services  for  the 

I  city  alone  since  the  city  is 
dependent  for  its  very  life 
blood  on  its  outlying  terri- 
tory, wherever  that  may  be. 
What  has  been  said  con- 
cerning excellent  schools  and 
poor  schools  within  a  state 
must  not  be  construed  as  call- 
ing for  a  general  levelling  of 
educational  opportunity.  It 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that 
in  equalizing  educational  op- 
portunities the  poor  schools 
will  be  improved  and  the  best 
continued  and  also  improved. 
'  It  is  possible  that  even  with 
the  most  enlightened  and 
active  leadership  we  will  be  . 
unable  for  a  long  time  to 

eliminate  some  inequalities  in  educational  opportunity,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  earnest  efforts  and  proper  legis- 
lative and  financial  methods  will  do  much  to  improve  the 
poorer  schools  and  so  lessen  the  disparity. 
Every  state  in  the  Union  has  made  some  sort  of  a  start 
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in  helping  its  localities  to  support  schools  by  supervision 
and  guidance  and  by  allotment  of  funds.  Most  of  them  have 
some  special  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  those 
districts  which  do  not  have  sufficient  tax  resources  in  their 
own  borders.   Some,  such  as  Maryland,  New  York,  Dela- 
ware,  and    California    have 
IV  systems    of    finance    which 

guarantee  at  least  a  minimum 
standard  of  financial  support 
in  every  locality.  The  diffi- 
culty in  the  majority  of  states 
is  that  the  great  bulk  of  aid 
to  school  districts  is  distrib- 
uted without  regard  to  the 
relative  amounts  of  financial 
resources  at  the  command 
of  the  districts.  Indeed,  in 
.  some  cases  aid  is  distributed 

.?  ;  so  that  wealthy  districts  re- 

v;.:  ceive  more  aid   than  poor 

ones,  as  is  the  tendency  when 
aid  is  apportioned  in  accord- 
ance with  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  since  a 

rich  community  will  usually  employ  more  teachers  for  a 
given  number  of  children  than  a  poor  one  and  will  there- 
fore receive  more  aid.  Another  type  of  distribution  which 
has  the  tendency  to  give  the  wealthier  districts  more  aid  is 
that  one  in  which  aid  is  distributed  as  a  partial  reimburse- 
ment for  expenditures  in  maintaining  some  special  activity 
such  as  kindergartens,  physical  education,  library  service  or 
vocational  training.  The  wealthier  and  more  progressive 
districts  are  better  able  to  engage  in  such  activities  and 
therefore  tend  to  monopolize  aid  distributed  on  such  a  basis. 
Furthermore  in  most  of  the  states  the  amount  of  the 
funds  provided  as  aid  by  the  state  is  entirely  too  small,  even 
if  ideally  distributed  to  equalize  satisfactorily  support  and 
also  to  give  the  relief  generally  felt  necessary  for  the  general 
property  and  real-estate  taxes.  As  a  result  relatively  few 
states  maintain  an  adequate  system  of  finance  for  education 
throughout  their  borders.  The  need  for  such  a  system  can 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  any  state  there  are  many  dis- 
tricts which  are  ten  times  or  more  as  able  to  support  educa- 
tional programs  as  the  poorest  districts  in  that  state. 

The  demand  to  relieve  real  estate  from  part  of  its  burden 
of  taxation  is  natural.  According  to  a  report  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  net  cash  income  from 
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farms  in  1932  had  dropped  more  than  70  percent  from  that 
of  1925,  while  taxes  had  dropped  only  13  percent.  Under 
such  conditions  the  farmer  is  frequently  required  to  pay 
taxes  which  he  cannot  raise.  In  the  towns  also  real-estate 
values  have  shrunk  to  a  fraction  of  their  former  amounts 
and  rents  often  are  insufficient  to  pay  the  taxes  and  upkeep 
of  the  property. 

To  provide  funds  to  equalize  educational  opportunities 
and  to  afford  some  relief  to  real-estate  owners  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  find  new  taxes  to  raise  the  new  state  funds  required. 
Fortunately  the  new  income,  inheritance,  corporation  and 
other  business  taxes  recommended  by  fiscal  authorities  are 
of  the  type  properly  administered  by  the  state  rather  than 
the  locality.  Imposition  of  such  taxes  in  states  that  do  not 
already  possess  them  will  serve  to  round  out  their  systems 
of  taxation  in  accordance  with  recommendations  such  as  are 
contained  in  the  Second  Model  Tax  Plan  of  the  National 
Tax  Association. 

IT  often  is  said  that  the  American  public  is  being  crushed 
by  taxes  and  that  taxes  are  mainly  responsible  for  delay 
in  recovery.  One  newspaper  of  great  circulation  advises  that 
taxes  be  halved  to  bring  back  prosperity.  The  proportion 
of  the  national  income  absorbed  by  local,  state  and  federal 
taxation  in  the  United  States  has  about  doubled  in  recent 
years,  largely  because  of  the  halving  of  the  national  income, 
and  taxes  will  continue  burdensome  until  the  national  in- 
come is  restored  to  its  former  size.  Nevertheless,  though 
perhaps  it  is  cold  comfort,  the  United  States  apparently  is 
less  heavily  taxed  than  the  three  leading  European  powers. 
According  to  the  latest  estimates  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  the  total  percentage  of  the  total  income 
absorbed  by  all  taxes  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1932 
was  20.3  percent  in  contrast  to  25.7  percent  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  21.9  percent  in  Germany,  25.2  percent  in  France. 
The  paper  which  is  advising  the  halving  of  taxes  to  bring 
prosperity  probably  would  comment  optimistically  on  a 
prospective  large  increase  in  the  purchase  of  motor  cars,  but 
if  an  increase  in  the  amount  spent  for  education  were  pro- 
posed very  likely  it  would  voice  alarm.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  the  relative  desirability  of  the  public  or  the  private 
expenditures  of  any  portion  of  the  national  income  depends 
upon  their  relative  long-run  benefits  to  society  as  a  whole 
rather  than  upon  whether  they  are  public  or  private. 

Adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  the  most  recent 
state  school  surveys  would  involve  very  little  immediate 
increase  in  the  tax  burden.  It  is  recommended  that  the  bulk 
of  money  obtained  from  new  taxes  be  used  to  reduce  those 
present  taxes  for  schools  which  are  considered  too  high,  to 
produce  a  better  balance  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  As  this 
is  done  it  is  recommended  that  the  financial  support  of  the 
state  be  extended  to  the  less  able  communities  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  educational  opportunities  as  rapidly  as 
it  can  be  efficiently  utilized.  The  second  process  is  of  neces- 
sity a  gradual  one. 

Financial  support  for  education  does  not  in  itself  assure 
educational  opportunity,  there  must  also  be  effective  organi- 
zation. In  this  regard  the  United  States  is  fortunate,  on  the 
whole,  in  respect  to  schools  in  its  cities  where  for  several 
decades  the  customary  form  of  organization  has  been  a  lay, 
unsalaried  board  who  have  selected  a  superintendent  of 
schools  on  a  professional  basis  to  act  as  their  advisor  and 
executive  officer.  This  is  the  type  of  administrative  organi- 
zation exemplified  in  cities  employing  the  city-manager  type 
of  municipal  government,  regarded  by  most  authorities  as 


the  most  efficient.  Partly  because  of  the  excellence  of  the 
administrative  set-up  of  the  schools  and  partly  because  of 
the  high  regard  in  which  the  citizens  have  held  their  work, 
school  administration  has  been  called  the  bright  spot  in 
American  municipal  government. 

For  rural  schools  the  picture  is  not  so  favorable,  since  most 
of  the  districts  are  far  too  small  to  support  complete  school 
organizations  or  to  attract  the  abler  types  of  men  to  their 
government.  All  over  the  country,  even  in  the  most  popu- 
lous states,  farmers'  children  are  served  largely  by  one-teacher 
schools,  of  which  there  are  approximately  150,000.  These 
schools  cannot  offer  the  opportunities  afforded  by  larger 
schools.  Nor  is  the  transition  from  elementary  school  to  high 
school  as  easy  for  pupils  in  one-teacher  and  other  small 
schools  as  for  the  pupils  in  larger  schools  under  the  same 
administration  as  the  highschools.  No  unit  of  administra- 
tion with  less  than  thirty  to  forty  teachers  can  afford  all  the 
services  which  form  a  complete  program,  nor  does  it  have 
a  population  large  enough  to  insure  the  presence  of  able  lay 
leaders  on  its  governing  board.  One  of  the  larger  tasks  fac- 
ing educational  leaders  is  the  organization  of  the  smaller 
school  districts  into  larger  units  to  increase  their  educational 
efficiency. 

Reorganization  is  of  importance  financially  because  it 
aids  in  equalizing  the  burden  of  support  by  the  fact  that 
often  able  and  less  able  small  districts  would  be  amalga- 
mated. In  actual  saving  of  money,  reorganization  would  not 
be  so  important  as  is  frequently  assumed.  A  recent  investi- 
gation covering  a  large  part  of  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  planning  large  school  units,  found  that  when  new  costs 
of  transportation  are  included  reorganization  would  effect 
an  average  saving  of  about  7.5  percent  in  current  expenses. 
Usually  reorganizations  have  been  made  to  obtain  better 
schools,  not  to  save  money,  and  more  rather  than  less  has 
been  spent  subsequently.  A  saving  of  7.5  percent  in  the 
current  expenditures  of  all  rural  schools  would  amount  only 
to  about  $50  million  annually,  approximately  2.5  percent 
of  total  public  elementary  and  secondary  school  costs.  Such 
a  saving  is  eminently  worthwhile,  but  not  startling.  Reor-' 
ganization  of  rural  education  should  be  accomplished  for  ad- 
ministrative and  educational  rather  than  for  financial  reasons. 

EVERY  social  and  economic  argument  in  favor  of  equal- 
izing educational  opportunities  and  support  within  the 
states  applies  also  to  equalization  between  states.  The  states 
are  economically  interdependent.  Population  moves  from 
state  to  state,  and  the  ignorance  or  intelligence  of  any  one 
state  should  be  a  concern  to  all.  The  richest  state  is  six  times 
more  able  to  support  a  program  of  education  than  the  poor- 
est; and  the  twelve  richest  states  have  three  times  as  much 
wealth  per  pupil  for  the  support  of  education  as  the  twelve 
poorest.  There  is  no  hope  of  a  really  democratic  educational 
program  on  an  equal  basis  of  taxation  without  the  interven- 
tion of  federal  aid.  The  expenditure  per  pupil  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  varied  from  $35  in  one 
state  to  $192  in  another  for  the  year  1930  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  first  state  was  using  only  4  percent  of 
the  total  income  of  its  population  for  education  while  the 
second  spent  5.7  percent.  In  that  same  year  a  state  with  one 
of  the  better  educational  systems  was  able  to  support  it  by 
an  expenditure  of  2.4  percent  of  the  total  income  of  its 
population,  while  a  state  with  one  of  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  systems  used  6.9  percent  of  income. 

Federal  aid  to  the  schools  not  only  is  necessary  to 
equalize  educational  opportunities,  {Continued  on  page  96) 


THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    D  O  O  R  W  A  y  S  —  J  O  H  N    PALMER     GAVIT 


ALWAYS   THERE   ARE   ALIBIS 


NOW  comes  news  of  the  signature,  by  Premier  Musso- 
lini of  Italy  and  Foreign  Minister  Laval  of  France, 
of  agreements  officially  described  as  "relative  to  the 
interests  of  the  two  countries  in  Africa  and  some  acts  that 
register  the  community  of  views  existing  between  their 
governments  on  questions  of  European  order,"  including 
"the  necessity  for  a  plurilateral  understanding  on  the  Cen- 
tral European  question."  Assuming  that  this  means  a  guar- 
antee (specifically  against  Germany)  of  the  independence 
of  Austria,  it  is  accepted  throughout  Europe  as  removing 
the  most  threatening  immediate  menace  to  world  peace. 
Following  the  subsidence  of  fear  about  the  Saar  it  is  in  that 
respect  the  best  piece  of  news  emerging  in  a  long  time  from 
the  tangle  of  European  interplay.  Good  understanding  be- 
tween France  and  Italy  was  one  of  the  Impossibles  of  the 
gloom-mongers.  But  .... 

Their  "interests  in  Africa."  This  would  seem  to  mean  a 
free  hand  for  Italy  in  its  current  affair  with  Abyssinia;  os- 
tensibly a  border  dispute  complicated  by  the  fact  that  avail- 
able maps  do  not  accurately  locate  the  boundary,  and  that 
we  have  as  yet  only  charge  and  countercharge,  clouded  by 
Italy's  disdain  of  Abyssinia's  appeal  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, of  which  both  are  members  pledged  to  its  procedure. 
Further  clouded  by  the  existence  in  Abyssinia  of  rich  and 
coveted  resources  of  gold,  platinum,  iron,  coal,  potash  and 
other  minerals,  possibly  oil.  And,  be  it  noted,  both  British 
and  French  Somaliland  and  Italian  Eritrea  likewise  abut 
upon  Abyssinia.  So  reassurance  in  Central  Europe  comes 
at  the  price  of  dubious  possibilities  in  Africa. 

It  is  always  so.  Seldom  if  ever,  whether  in  public  affairs 
or  personal,  have  we  the  simple  and  easy  choice  between 
the  absolutely  right  and  the  absolutely  wrong.  Nature 
knows  no  such  colors  as  black  and  white;  always  we  must 
choose  between  shades  of  gray,  and  even  they  shift  in  tone- 
value  with  the  point  of  view.  Tragedy  consists  not  in  the 
defeat  of  Right  by  Wrong,  but  in  the  outcome — for  the 
moment  anyway — of  conflict  between  two  Rights;  some 
kind  of  Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  and  the  Throne 
occupied  by  somebody's  idea  of  Wrong.  Always  there  are 
more  or  less  extenuating  circumstances,  excuses,  apologies, 
offsets,  alibis;  and  wise  is  he  who  can  look  at  his  own  case 
from  the  other  fellow's  standpoint.  Such  is  the  distinguished 
German  Jew,  keenly  suffering  in  mind  and  estate  from 
persecutions  in  the  homeland  of  himself,  his  father  and  his 
father's  fathers,  yet  serenely  philosophical,  who  said  to  me 
yesterday : 

"Not  everything  that  Hitler  has  done  is  bad." 

"That's  the  terrible  thing  about  it,"  I  said,  "as  it  is  like- 
wise about  Mussolini  and  the  tyranny  in  Russia.  The  good 
things  blind  the  unthinking  to  the  price  of  them." 

"It  is  better,  too,"  this  philosopher  added,  "that  our  perse- 
cution should  be  open  and  above-board,  as  in  Germany, 
than  secret  and  hypocritical,  as  in — in  some  other  countries. 
So  honest  men  can  see  it  in  its  true  colors." 

AT  every  point  in  the  international  field  where  conflict 
exists  or  is  threatened  these  considerations  apply.  In 
no  instance  is  any  nation  or  group  fighting  or  threatening 
without  self-justification.  Even  the  shameless  outrage  of  the 


Japanese  navy  at  Shanghai  has  its  smug  excuse.  Captain 
Tamon  Yamaguchi,  naval  attache  of  the  Japanese  embassy 
at  Washington,  is  out  just  now  with  a  pamphlet  in  the 
course  of  which  he  naively  describes  it  as  "actually  provoked 
by  China's  contempt  of  Japan,"  and  that  contempt  at  least 
partly  due  to  the  Japanese  acceptance  of  naval  inferiority. 
Well,  nothing  about  that  particular  affair,  including  the 
gallantry  with  which  the  Chinese  Nineteenth  Route  Army 
licked  the  invaders  to  a  standstill,  tended  to  diminish  that 
contempt!  However,  that  is  by  the  way.  Japan  has  a  better 
case  than  that,  even  as  regards  Manchukuo.  Lay  aside  the 
feeling  of  the  Japanese  (in  which  they  are  by  no  means 
unique)  that  they  are  a  people  preferred  of  heaven,  and  as 
such  under  divine  commission  to  spread  abroad  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  their  own  kultur  and  beneficent  author- 
ity; as  well  entitled  as  the  British,  the  French,  the  Dutch, 
the  Portuguese — or  for  that  matter  the  Americans  as  re- 
gards the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Guam — to  retain,  if  neces- 
sary by  force,  what  they  took  by  force.  Better  entitled  if 
anything,  because  the  territories  concerned  are  in  their  own 
Oriental  neighborhood,  in  a  posture  justifying  (they  think) 
their  own  "Monroe  Doctrine"  in  the  East.  Lay  aside  too  the 
never-forgotten  or  forgiven  fact  that  they  took  Manchuria 
not  from  China  but  from  Russia,  and  were  cheated  of  the 
fruits  of  that  victory  by  the  concert  of  the  Western  nations. 
Under  all  there  lies  for  Japan  another  and  quite  different 
consideration,  of  which  the  British  for  instance,  deep  in 
India,  have  little  right  to  complain. 

It  is  common  to  think  that  the  Japanese  want  to  conquer 
territory,  especially  in  China,  for  Japanese  colonization,  to 
relieve  overcrowding  upon  their  own  islands,  where  barely 
one  seventh  of  the  soil  is  cultivable.  This  idea  is  misled. 
The  Japanese  have  their  standards  of  living,  too  high  for 
competition  in  labor  with  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  East, 
including  the  Chinese.  They  do  not  want  or  expect  to 
colonize  Manchuria,  whose  population  is  overwhelmingly 
Chinese.  What  they  do  want  chiefly  is  to  establish  peace  and 
order  in  those  regions,  so  that  the  native  population,  living 
by  standards  rising  but  at  best  below  the  Japanese,  will 
furnish  a  market  for  the  products  of  Japanese  working  in 
Japan.  Anyway  this  is  their  avowed  alibi. 

It  is  doubtless  quite  true  that  the  Japanese — barring  a  few 
crazy  swashbucklers  the  like  of  which  every  nation  includ- 
ing our  own  has  in  its  army  and  navy  and  civil  life — intend 
no  attack  now  or  in  the  conceivable  future  upon  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States.  They  understand  perfectly  the  futility 
of  anything  of  the  sort.  Ambassador  Saito  said  it  in  so  many 
words  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  in  New  York: 

The  best  we  could  ever  do  would  be  to  capture  a  few  out- 
lying British  or  American  possessions,  which  would  never  be 
a  telling  blow  to  either  of  those  countries. 

But  they  do  declare  and  intend  to  establish  a  "special  posi- 
tion" of  preeminence  on  the  Pacific  edge  of  Asia.  The  posi- 
tion actually  acknowledged,  by  the  way,  by  our  own  secre- 
tary of  state,  Mr.  Lansing,  in  the  so-called  Lansing-Ishii 
agreement  of  1917.  Our  subsequent  abrogation  of  that  con- 
cession, together  with  the  impetuous  enactment  of  the  to 
them  hateful  immigration  restrictions  went  far  to  destroy 
the  long-standing  friendship  of  the  Japanese  and  has  con- 
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tributed  sensibly  to  their  arrogance — their  "inferiority  com- 
plex" if  you  will — in  their  intention  to  look  out  hereafter 
for  their  own  interests.  Nothing  of  lubrication  was  added 
by  our  own  retired  Admiral  Pratt,  upon  that  same  occasion 
retorting  to  Ambassador  Saito  that  Japan  had  no  special 
rights  in  the  East  beyond  the  natural  commercial  advantage 
of  proximity. 

Anyhow,  take  it  or  leave  it,  this  claim  of  "special  position" 
is  as  fondly  held  by  Japan  as  is  our  own  of  special  hegemony 
in  the  western  hemisphere.  They  want,  and  intend  to  have, 
a  navy  sufficient  to  enforce  it.  They  make  the  somewhat 
reasonable  claim  that  advances,  especially  in  aviation,  with 
the  construction  of  naval  ships  carrying  flocks  of  airplanes, 
have  changed  the  whole  picture  upon  which  the  5 :5 :3  naval 
ratio  was  based.  Moreover,  they  intend  to  hang  onto  the 
Pacific  islands — the  Larones,  Marshalls  and  Carolines — for- 
merly possessions  of  Germany,  over  which  the  war  settlement 
gave  them  "mandate"  under  the  League  of  Nations.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  juridical  questions  confronting  the 
League  is  the  unprecedented  one  of -what  happens  to  a  man- 
date when  the  holder  of  it  quits  the  League!  Our  own  island 
of  Guam  in  the  midst  of  the  aforesaid  Ladrones,  offers  no 
precedent,  even  though  it  was  conceded  to  us  by  the  peace 
arrangements;  they  only  confirmed  an  existing  title  based 
upon  the  fact  that  we  took  it  by  force  from  Spain  in  1898. 
The  issue  will  have  to  be  faced  almost  immediately,  when 
Japan's  resignation  from  the  League  takes  effect.  Mean- 
while, there  is  strong  suspicion  that  Japan,  in  flat  violation 
of  the  conditions  governing  mandates,  has  been  fortifying 
those  islands.  The  Japanese  deny  it,  declaring  that  the  great 
expenditures  acknowledged  have  been  for  harbor  improve- 
ments and  such-like.  But  they  won't  let  anybody  go  there 
for  a  look,  and  even  turned  back  a  scientific  expedition. 

EVEN  less  susceptible  of  downright  classification  as  right- 
or-wrong  is  the  proposed  new  constitution  to  govern 
India  and  its  relations  with  the  British  government.  There 
is  not  in  the  world  a  political  situation  to  compare  with  it 
in  complexity;  nor  one  in  which  a  more  plausible  case  can 
be  made.  Compare  the  "special  position"  of  Great  Britain 
in  India  with  that  claimed  by  Japan.  The  British  have  had 
theirs  for  well-nigh  300  years;  the  Japanese  have  not  yet 
established  theirs.  Whether  or  not  the  British  ought  to  have 
acquired  responsibility  for  India  is  an  academic  question; 
anyhow  they  did,  and  they  have  it  now.  How  long  they 
will  continue  to  have  it  is  another  story;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  evident  than  that  the  British  conscience  allows  no 
peace  of  mind  on  the  subject.  Assuming  that  you  have  the 
British  sort  of  conscience,  prodded  by  increasing  Indian 
discontent,  and  aspire  to  solve  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
in  the  world;  sit  yourself  down  in  some  idle  hour  and 
frame  the  outline  of  a  basis  of  the  simplest  kind — never 
mind  details;  just  the  high  spots — for  the  governance  of  one 
fifth  of  the  human  race,  occupying  literally  a  continent; 
whose  inhabitants  have  not  in  any  of  their  200  languages, 
spoken  by  more  than  forty-five  more  or  less  distinct  races, 
any  common  word  with  which  to  denominate  their  com- 
mon country,  whose  total  area  and  population  approximate 
those  of  the  whole  of  Europe  without  Russia.  In  Sanskrit 
it  might  be  "Bharata-varsha,"  but  Sanskrit  is  no  more  the 
language  of  India  than  Latin  is  of  Europe.  "India"  is  de- 
rived from  "Indus,"  the  name  of  one  river.  "Hindustan" 
applies  only  to  the  upper  basin  of  the  Ganges  where  they 
talk  Hindu.  There  are  240  million  Hindus,  77  million  Mo- 
hammedans, and  13  million  Buddhists,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
scattering  of  4,500,000  nominally  Christian  of  whom  1,800,- 


000  are  Roman  Catholics.  None  of  our  states  has  as  many 
people  as  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  Bombay,  Burma, 
Madras,  the  Punjab,  the  United  Provinces,  Hyderabad  or 
the  Rajputana  Agency.  Seasoning  through  all  this  of  some- 
thing like  2400  separable  castes  and  tribes.  And  you  are  to 
provide  a  charter  of  self-government  for  these,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  bill 
constituting,  a  generation  ago,  the  commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, spoken  of  as  "a  constitution  for  a  continent,"  and 
regarded  as  a  stupendous  political  achievement,  dealt  with 
some  5  million  souls;  as  compared  with  India,  a  simple 
problem.  Our  own  constitution  was  child's  play  compared 
with  the  task  of  making  a  federal  charter  for  India. 

After  eighteen  months  of  study  and  some  150  meetings, 
the  joint  parliamentary  commission,  known  as  the  Linlith- 
gow  Committee,  has  produced  its  momentous  document; 
it  is  already  on  its  way  into  the  British  Parliament,  and  its 
adoption  seems  almost  certain.  We  shall  hear  much  about  it 
during  the  coming  months.  Obviously  space  is  not  available 
here  for  analysis  of  it;  nor  would  that  be  useful — no  casual 
reader,  unacquainted  with  India,  could  form  an  intelligent 
judgment  of  its  merits.  But,  does  Great  Britain  in  any 
sense  or  degree  surrender  its  authority  over  India?  It  does 
not — did  you  expect  it?  Under  this  charter  the  Viceroy  is 
as  much  a  dictator  as  ever;  even  more  so.  Does  it  guarantee 
or  provide  for  any  betterment  of  the  unspeakable  poverty 
of  the  peasantry?  It  does  not.  Rather  it  confirms  the  footing 
of  the  propertied,  it  gives  fresh  recognition  to  the  rule  of 
the  native  princes;  it  retains  British  absolute  control  over 
military  and  police;  in  general  it  yields  nothing  that  matters. 
Within  a  framework  of  rigid  "safeguards"  it  does  materi- 
ally extend  and  elaborate  local  self-government,  in  limited 
guise  of  parliamentary  form  and  terminology. 

Nevertheless,  one  cannot  overlook  the  significance  of  the 
fact  that  opposition  to  it  is  as  vociferous  from  one  extreme 
as  from  the  other.  The  conservative  die-hards  in  England 
denounce  it  with  foam  at  the  mouth  as  "scuttling."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Congress  Party,  the  most  influential  body  of 
Indian  Nationalists,  scorn  the  proposals  as  ultra-reactionary. 
Prof.  Harold  Laski  describes  the  report  as  "a  supreme  ex- 
ample of  the  technique  of  economic  imperialism  in  action." 
But  J.  L.  Garvin,  for  whose  sanity  and  level-headedness  I 
have  considerable  respect,  himself  a  conservative,  in  his 
London  Observer  ecstatically  calls  it  "second  to  none  among 
historic  state  papers."  More  weighty  with  me  than  any  of 
these  opinions  is  the  fact  that  Gen.  Jan  Christian  Smuts, 
that  doughty  old  Boer  who  helped  fight  Britain  in  South 
Africa  and  often  has  acted  as  peace-maker  within  the  British 
Empire,  has  appealed  to  Mahatma  Ghandi  and  the  Indian 
National  Congress  to  support  the  new  constitution  and  so 
win  peace  in  India  at  least  for  the  time  being.  From  where 
I  sit,  it  looks  on  the  whole  as  if  here  was  something  sub- 
stantial upon  which  the  fight  for  liberty  in  India  could  find 
a  new  toe-hold. 

All  along  the  line  we  have  the  time-rotted  excuses,  as  for 
the  butcheries,  "purges,"  beatings,  imprisonments,  exiles 
and  other  persecutions,  in  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  Jugo- 
slavia, Spain  and  elsewhere  including  India — we  should 
have  them  in  our  own  country  if  this  or  that  crowd  could 
have  its  way;  we  do  have  our  own  Mooneys,  lynchings 
and  condoned  police  brutalities.  Not  so  long  ago  we  our- 
selves were  "benevolently  assimilating."  They  all  have  their 
pseudo-virtuous  alibis.  I  would  not  flip  a  punched  kopek 
for  choice  among  them.  They  all  stem  off  the  same  tree. 
As  was  said  of  old:  "Whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  he 
doeth  God  service." 
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HOU  shall  not  escape 
calumny"  is  a  pertinent 
warning  to  social  scien- 
tists in  these  days  of  confu- 
sion. For  one  thing,  even  a 
little  knowledge  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  a  man  to  live  any- 
where but  in  the  broad  middle  ground  of  opinion.  And, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  usual  editor  of  this  column 
(now  busy  with  adult  education  in  Des  Moines,)  the  middle 
ground  is  the  place  where  you  get  not  only  the  arrows 
meant  for  you  especially  but  a  lot  more.  You  are  there  in 
line  between  Extremists  on  the  Left  and  Extremists  on  the 
Right,  and  the  shots  they  aim  at  each  other  find  entirely 
satisfactory  targets  in  your  midriff  or  posterior. 

So  some  members  of  the  craft  have  retired  into  silence 
where  they  can,  with  sad  dignity,  support  the  accusation 
that  they  do  not  know  their  stuff  and  never  did.  They 
can  remember  that  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  their 
objections  when  the  world  was  racing  with  loud  cheers 
into  the  present  ditch.  Some  are  hardier  and  court  certain 
abuse  and  likely  futility  by  insisting  that  popular  feeling 
does  not  determine  ultimate  truths.  And  now  recently, 
the  scientists  are  finding  a  new  technique  for  making  some 
sort  of  a  contribution  without  too  much  risk.  They  are 
putting  out  compilations  of  newspaper  clippings,  as  if  to 
say,  "Here  are  the  truths  and  the  truths  shall  make  you 
free."  In  spite  of  this  pluralistic  caution,  they  shall  not 
escape  calumny — at  least  not  here. 

After  giving  the  customary  thanks  to  Professor  Fairchild 
and  Professor  Buck  for  their  skilful  compendia  (in  both 
cases  deserved)  we  can  justifiably  ask — and  then  what? 
Of  course,  these  two  books  are  well  put  together.  Made 
up  of  news  stories,  comment,  and  signed  articles  of  nearly 
all  possible  kinds  from  the  New  York  Times,  Current  His- 
tory, and  the  Annalist  of  the  New  Deal  period,  they  focus 
confusion  into  smaller  compass.  That  helps.  Such  a  fac- 
tory of  news  and  opinion  as  the  New  York  Times  Company 
is  itself  a  sufferer  from  over-production  and  all  the  news 
that's  fit  to  print  is  far  from  being  worth  reading.  With 
reasonably  logical  classifications,  these  two  authors  have 
made  selections  and  the  assorted  clippings  are  left  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

What  do  they  say  ?  The  surveyors  do  not  offer  any  hints 
and  can  no  doubt  disclaim  responsibility  for  anything  but 
selection.  Here  are  many  facts  in  manageable  condensa- 
tion; here  are  opinions  from  Berle  and  Wallace,  Ogden 
Mills  and  Davis,  Mencken  et  al.  The  events  still  have  a 
certain  interest  adhering  to  them;  many  of  the  opinions  are 
already  musty.  But  is  that  all  we  ask  of  a  social  scientist, 
a  bag  of  sif tings? 

A  fundamental  question  as  to  the  function  of  the  scholar 
in  modern  self-governing  communities  grows  out  of  this. 
One  hastens  to  acknowledge  that  neither  Fairchild  nor 
Buck  has  tried  to  dodge  his  responsibility  as  interpreter  in 
other  publications.  At  least  one  reader  is  still  grateful  to 
Professor  Fairchild  for  an  article  in  a  magazine  not  many 
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months  ago  with  the  heretical 
title,  You  Can't  Have  Both. 
The  question  arises  quite  out- 
side the  general  practice  of 
the  authors  in  question  but  di- 
rectly out  of  these  two  books. 
We  need  not,  for  the  moment, 
be  concerned  with  the  principle  that  selection  alone  is  inter- 
pretation in  some  degree.  Our  calumny  against  them,  if 
that  it  be,  is  that  they  have  not  here  labored  to  good  purpose 
because  selection  is  not  interpretation  enough.  Such  books 
as  these  require  teachers  to  make  them  worth  anything, 
except  in  the  hands  of  a  reader  who  has  a  creative  and  well- 
trained  mind  of  his  own.  There  are  such  readers,  of  course, 
but  publishers  don't  count  them  in  millions. 

This  would  all  appear  to  be  quite  obvious  if  it  were  not 
true  that  many  who  pronounce  fair-sounding  political  doc- 
trines, and  others  who  speak  for  adult  education,  are  con- 
stantly arguing  to  the  contrary.  "Give  'em  facts.  If  they 
have  no  opinions,  let  'em  eat  facts."  If  a  teacher  presumes 
to  express  an  opinion,  he  will  be  diverting  people  from  the 
blessed  facts,  these  authorities  tell  us.  Then  the  democratic 
process,  somehow  gummed  up  by  this  unwarranted  inter- 
ference, will  not  produce  a  wise  answer.  But  anyone  who 
has  ever  faced  a  popular  audience  with  a  responsibility  to 
talk  sense  about  a  public  question  knows  that  people  want 
guides  to  facts  and  interpreters  who  can  be  trusted.  Here 
the  horn  of  the  dilemma  approaches  to  impale  us.  Is  it  not 
true  that  a  social  scientist  who  deals  with  current  problems 
must  give  both  sides  a  chance,  and  include  all  pertinent 
facts,  and  be  fair?  To  be  sure.  The  first  element  in  fairness, 
however,  is  to  tell  which  side  you  put  your  own  bets  on; 
and  pertinent  facts  are  those  you  think  are  pertinent;  and 
giving  both  sides  a  chance  includes  nothing  more — nor  less 
— than  sportsmanship. 


a 

less  a 


COMPLETE  disinterestedness  might  be  valuable  in 
social  scientist,  if  it  were  imaginable.  He  may  be  less 
scientist  for  not  being  completely  detached  from  his  data; 
that  is  one  of  the  handicaps  he  accepted  when  he  chose  his 
calling.  But  to  pretend  a  complete  "non-partisanship"  when 
secret  optimisms  and  despairs,  and  unacknowledged  biases, 
are  working  in  the  heart,  is  too  much  hypocrisy  to  deserve 
a  name  so  honorable  as  "scientific." 

The  problem  of  just  how  scientific  functions  in  the  field 
of  man's  practical  affairs  were  to  be  defined  had  little  more 
than  an  academic  interest  a  few  years  ago.  The  students, 
and  especially  the  much  abused  classic  economists,  might 
have  helped  a  good  deal  if  they  had  been  listened  to  by 
either  statesmen  or  voters.  But  now  the  statesmen  who 
declared  proudly  that  "no  damned  college  professors  could 
tell  them  how  to  run  the  government"  have  mostly  with- 
drawn into  their  caves  and  the  voters  who  laughed  at 
Hoover's  commissions  are  a  little  more  respectful  toward 
Roosevelt's  brain-trusters.  And  we  have  a  swiftly  develop- 
ing interest  among  public-school  officials  which  may  make 
political  education  for  adults  a  part  of  the  normal  program 
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The  parachute  jumper.  From  a  collection  of  the  most  sensational 
news  pictures,  some  famous,  some  too  harrowing  for  newspaper 
use.  Here  are  "ace"  pictures  of  two  hemispheres,  taken  by  cam- 
era-men and  amateurs:  fires,  wrecks,  riots,  war,  industrial  con- 
flict, torture,  lynchings,  electrocutions,  murders,  epidemics, 
and  an  occasional  act  of  God  that  seems  dignified  tragedy  in 
comparison  with  man's  chamber  of  horrors.  A  feast  for  King 
Demos,  who  sits  in  placid  comfort  demanding  vicarious  thrills. 

THE  BREATHLESS  MOMENT.  Pictures  assembled  by  Philip  Van  Doren  Stern. 
Introduction  by  Herbert  Aibury.  Knopf.  163  pp.  Price  S3  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 


nearly  everywhere  within  a  very  brief  time.  Definition  is  now 
important. 

In  this  new  role  which  the  times  seem  to  thrust  him  into, 
counsellor,  or  interpreter,  or  educator,  or  expert — the  social 
scientist  will  have  to  do  more  than  paste  up  scrapbooks.  He 
will  have  to  go  beyond  the  mere  assemblages  of  data  in  two 
ways  at  least.  First,  by  analysis.  Who  else  can  show  up  the 
fallacies  in  current  popular  thinking?  This  is  probably  the 
easier  part  of  his  job  and  most  men  of  the  guild  could  be  doing 
it  much  more  generously  than  they  are  doing  it  at  present.  For 
instance,  "everybody"  thought  in  1928  that  we  had  an  inex- 
pugnable prosperity.  Now  that  same  "everybody"  thinks  we 
are  sunk.  The  present  fashionable  notion  is  quite  as  unscien- 
tific as  the  one  that  was  abandoned.  Of  course,  the  scientist 
will  be  accused  of  obstructing  progress  when  he  does  so,  but 
how  can  he  refuse  to  point  out  that  "collective  action"  and 
"the  new  social  order"  are  slogans,  slung  about  with  just  as 
much  recklessness  as  were  "keep  the  government  out  of  busi- 
ness" and  "the  American  way"  in  a  somewhat  happier  era.  If 
the  scientist  is  to  be  practically  useful  at  the  moment,  he  has 
to  accept  the  chilly  task  of  asking  questions  and  qualifying 
the  popular  simplistic  formulas  until  they  are  manageable  as 
working  hypotheses.  What  could  be  further  apart  than  the 
meaning  popularly  given  to  Stuart  Chase's  bright  phrase,  "an 
economy  of  abundance"  and  the  cautious  hopefulness  of  the 
professional  student  of  economics?  It  is  neither  sound  peda- 
gogy nor  sound  politics  to  ignore  the  resulting  obfuscation. 

Similarly,  the  scientist  must  go  further  than  mere  bi-partisan 
reporting  in  the  line  of  synthesis.  This  is  more  difficult.  But 
an  economist  or  sociologist  has  at  least  the  same  duty  as  any 
other  man  to  be  social  philosopher  to  the  limit  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  imagination. 


For  these  reasons,  the  gratitude  felt  toward  Fairchild  and 
Buck  is  genuine  enough,  but  temperate.  If  this  were  the  ukase 
of  a  dictator  it  would  end  with  an  order  to  both  of  them  to 
retire  to  the  study  and  not  come  out  again  until  they  had  pro- 
duced thorough  analyses  of  their  assembled  data  and  as  good 
an  interpretation  as  they  could  make.  Their  books  are  useful 
and  will  probably  be  widely  read  in  schools  and  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  When  can  we  expect  the  study  guides  that  go 
with  them?  LYMAN  BRVSON 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


The  World  As  University 


A  PILGRIMAGE  OF  IDEAS  OR  THE  RE-EDUCATION  OF  SHER- 
WOOD EDDY,  by  Sherwood  Eddy.  Farrar  &  Rinchart.  336  fp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

i^HERWOOD  EDDY  writes  as  he  lives,  moving  rapidly  and 
O  touching  many  things,  some  of  them  with  a  measure  of 
profundity.  One  could  wish  that  he  had  taken  several  years  to 
write  his  autobiography  rather  than  dashing  it  off  before  the 
next  boat  sailed  for  the  Orient.  His  life  story  is  worth  preserv- 
ing in  the  best  form.  He  has  traveled  far  in  every  sense,  and  all 
his  pilgrimages  are  significant.  Restless  and  impulsive,  as  he 
confesses,  he  remains  essentially  the  Christian  evangelist,  but  of 
a  distinctly  modern  type.  Beginning  a  strict  moralist  he  has 
traveled  the  road  to  a  broad  and  tolerant  humanitarianism.  Liv- 
ing all  his  life  on  the  dividends  of  invested  capital,  he  is  never- 
theless a  socialist  of  the  left  wing.  Youthful  writer  of  an  uncriti- 
cal prize  essay  on  militarism,  he  ends  up  a  full-fledged  pacifist. 
Typically  American  in  his  zeal  and  intensity,  he  has  combined 
thought  and  activity  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  lived  a  most  useful  life.  His  Euro- 
pean seminars  alone  are  a  remarkable  contribution.  Through 
them  more  than  one  thousand  influential  Americans  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  main  currents  and  significant  per- 
sonalities of  continental  life.  Nor  can  we  estimate  the  value  of 
his  touch  upon  the  student  life  of  four  continents.  Some  will 
smile  at  his  admiration  for  the  British  Empire,  and  others  will 
not  share  his  enthusiasm  for  foreign  missions,  but  no  one  can 
doubt  that  he  speaks  from  the  authority  of  personal  experience, 
and  with  a  critical  mind.  His  estimate  of  capitalism  and  his 
comments  on  the  Russian  experiment,  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  his  philosophy  of  religion,  deserve  a  wide  reading. 

Mr.  Eddy  pays  his  respects  to  the  mis-education  which  de- 
layed his  maturity  for  a  generation.  But  he  has  had  the  world 
for  a  university,  and  his  teachers  are  the  noble  spirits  of  all 
time.  One  gathers  that  those  who  have  influenced  him  most  are 
Jesus  and  Plato  from  the  ancient  world,  Karl  Marx  and  Ghandi 
from  the  modern.  Of  the  latter  he  writes:  "His  picture  alone 
hangs  above  my  desk."  Mr.  Eddy's  story  is  essentially  that  of  a 
man  becoming  civilized.  The  roots  of  his  economic,  social  and 
political  philosophy  are  to  be  found  in  his  attainment  of  a  broad 
and  generous  culture.  His  pacifism  and  socialism  come  from  a 
degree  of  civilization  which'  forbids  him  to  participate  in  or 
condone  either  the  exploitation  or  the  butchery  of  his  fellowman. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 

A  Great  Teacher 

MYSELF,  by  John  R.  Commons.  Macmillan.  201  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

THESE  are  crucial  days  for  self-evaluation  and  particularly  so 
for  men  like  John  R.  Commons  whose  influence  has  made 
an  indelible  mark  upon  the  American  scene.  What  yardstick 
can  one  use?  The  collapse  of  many  of  our  most  cherished 
institutions,  the  failure  of  our  society  to  meet  the  importunate 
demands  of  the  unemployed,  the  difficulty  of  bridging  the  in- 
creasing chasm  between  capital  and  labor,  the  steady  depression 
of  the  much  flaunted  American  standard  of  living, — these  are 
but  manifestations  of  something  more  fundamental.  Can  one 
who  has  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  establishment  of  the  "best 
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possible  capitalist  system" — and  the  "best  possible  labor  move- 
ment," whose  whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to  seizing  every  avail- 
able opportunity  to  create  harmony  between  capital  and  labor, 
be  considered  a  success  in  the  light  of  present  developments? 

[John  R.  Commons  relates  a  story  of  fifty  years  of  activity  in 
the  field  of  industrial  relations,  years  motivated  by  no  dominant 
philosophy,  full  of  inconsistencies,  but  rich  in  experiences  and 
loyal  friends.  No  student  of  labor  today  has  not  at  some  time  or 
other  come  under  his  influence  either  directly  or  through  the 
hundreds  of  students  whom  he  has  sent  out  into  the  seething 
industrial  world.  And  yet  his  contribution  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  formulation  of  a  social  philosophy  as  in  the  creation  of  a 
technique  of  study  of  industrial  problems  full  of  conflict.  His 
biography  purports  to  trace  the  genesis  of  his  ideas,  but  it  is 
really  a  story  of  the  making  of  a  social  science,  the  isolation  of 
material,  the  study  of  social  phenomena,  the  creation  of  a 
methodology.  He  found  in  himself  a  "bushwacking  admiration 
for  great  warriors,  great  desperadoes,  great  captains  of  industry 
who  could  hold  up  a  stagecoach  or  a  nation  or  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  capitalism."  He  lived  through  a  period  of  our  economic 
life  when  these  "robber  barons"  did  hold  up  the  nation,  and  he 
himself  had  the  courage  to  experiment  with  new  forms  and 
new  ideas  which  might  eliminate  the  irritation  of  the  workers 
and  the  taxpayers  at  being  "held  up." 

John  R.  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  mother  and  a  Quaker 
father.  He  was  born  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  a  typical  Hoosier 
product  full  of  the  homely  wisdom  and  humor  of  the  agricul- 
tural community.  His  Autobiography  bears  strong  evidence  of 
that  sound,  practical  and  somewhat  shrewd  background.  For 
all  his  training  at  Oberlin  College  and  at  Johns  Hopkins,  his 
work  as  a  printer,  a  chicken  raiser,  a  newspaper  editor,  for  all 
his  experience  with  the  National  Civic  Federation,  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  and  a  score  of  arbitration  commissions  upon 
which  he  served,  for  all  the  adulation  and  affection  which 
hundreds  of  his  students  and  their  wives  and  their  children 
bestowed  upon  him,  he  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that 
he  is  woven  of  the  fabric  of  an  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  charac- 
ter, with  a  mind  subtly  metaphysical,  and  yet  always  the  shrewd 
and  practical  Hoosier.  THERESA  WOLFSON 

Brooklyn  College 

Faith  As  Life 

A  COMMON   FAITH,  by  John  Dewey.   Yale  University  Press.  87  ff.  Price 
$1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HERE  is  the  eleventh  series  of  Terry  Foundation  Lectures  at 
Yale.  In  them,  Professor  Dewey  sets  forth  a  fully  matured 
faith,  in  simple,  provocative  fashion.  There  is  plenty  of  tough 
going  in  these  three  chapters;  this  is  not  a  book  for  an  idle  hour 
in  the  hammock.  But  anyone  who  wants  to  know  what  a  broad, 
sympathetic,  thoroughly  intelligent,  scientific  gentleman  carries 
by  way  of  religious  conviction,  will  do  well  to  give  this  book 
the  hard  hours  of  careful  study  which  it  so  amply  deserves.  He 
will  lay  it  aside,  after  so  long  a  time,  perhaps  not  fully  con- 
vinced of  Dewey's  position;  but  fully  convinced  that  Dewey 
has  lived  and  thought  and  felt  deeply  and  with  truth. 

This  book  is  provocative.  It  states  positions  which  any  great 
religious  thinker  of  today  must  face,  frankly  and  without  equiv- 
ocation. It  challenged  Henry  N.  Wieman  and  Edwin  Aubrey 
to  lock  horns  and  shatter  lances  over  the  question,  Is  John 
Dewey  a  theist?  That  debate,  incidentally,  makes  good  reading, 
and  is  a  most  valuable  addendum  to  this  series  of  lectures. 

I'm  not  man  enough  to  handle  this  work  adequately,  and  I 
frankly  admit  it.  But  here,  as  I  read  it,  is  about  what  Dewey 
says:  Religious  experience  has  in  it  a  native  power  to  remake 
and  transform  the  will.  He  does  not  specifically  label  this  expe- 
rience "conversion,"  but  he  does  speak  of  the  redirection  of 
"the  organic  plenitude  of  our  being" — which  is  psychological 
patois  for  the  same  thing.  He  makes  a  large  point  of  the  place 
of  faith  in  religion,  and  carefully  distinguishes  between  faith  as 


There  is  order  in  the  seeming  confusion  of  Metropolis,  a  new 
picture-book  assembled  by  the  compilers  of  The  American  Pro- 
cession for  which  three-quarters  of  the  photographs  were  taken 
by  Edward  Weyer,  Jr.  In  fourteen  sections,  the  book  begins  with 
42nd  Street,  deserted  at  sunup  and  closes  with  the  patrolman's 
lonely  beat  just  before  another  sunup.  In  between  we  see  how 
and  where  New  Yorkers  eat,  shop,  live,  play,  30  to  church  or 
earn  their  living.  We  see  also  details  of  the  intricate  machinery 
that  keeps  the  city  alive.  The  markets  and  docks.  The  huge 
mains  that  bring  water  from  the  distant  Catskills;  the  elabor- 
ate pattern  of  wires  and  tubes  that  lie  below  the  pavement  and 
which  mean  telephone,  light,  power,  to  the  oblivious  New 
Yorker  who  takes  such  services  for  granted.  New  York  is  beautiful 
because  of  its  color  and  contrast.  The  color  can't  be  caught  by  the 
camera  but  the  contrasts,  many  of  them,  are  here.  Some  of  the 
individual  pictures  are  so  marvelous,  the  fishing-schooner  off 
Fulton  Street  for  one,  that  you  regret  the  occasional  clumsiness 
of  make-up  such  as  that  which  seems  to  show  a  stalwart  police- 
officer  standing  upon  and  facing  the  handsome  rump  of  his  horse. 
But  any  book  that  makes  us  look  more  closely  at  the  things  we 
see,  unseeingly,  every  day  is  valuable  as  well  as  entertaining 

METROPOLIS,  AN  AMERICAN  CITY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS.  Assembled 
by  Agnes  Rogers  with  running  comment  by  Frederick  Lewis  Allen.  Harper. 
304  pp.  Price  S3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


belief  and  faith  as  life.  He  has  a  sane  and  sound  attitude  to- 
ward the  mystical,  seeing  both  its  validity  and  its  possible 
misuses.  He  pronounces  an  anathema  of  futility  upon  non- 
theistic  humanism — if  I  read  him  with  understanding — and 
thus,  apparently  divorces  himself  from  the  movement  which 
has  drawn  so  much  support  from  him. 

He  speaks,  in  particular,  of  the  relation  between  the  actual 
and  the  ideal.  He  speaks,  specifically,  about  "the  forces  in  na- 
ture and  society  that  generate  and  support  the  ideals."  Aha, 
cries  Professor  Wieman,  that  set  of  forces  is  what  we  theists 
call  God!  Not  so,  replies  Professor  Aubrey,  that  set  of  forces  is 
not  God  at  all;  it  is  merely  the  cooperative  power  of  corporate 
human  intelligence,  which  is  able  to  draw  the  actual  and  the 
ideal  together  in  a  plan  of  directed  activity. 

Now,  that  all  sounds  like  a  lot  of  eight-dollar  words  to  a 
weak  mind  like  my  own.  Sometimes  I  almost  think  I  get  it, 
and  then  it  fades  out  once  more.  But  I'm  not  bothered  much. 
God  is  possible  of  a  million  definitions,  all  of  them  necessarily 
inadequate.  As  long  as  Professor  Dewey  asserts  his  faith  in  both 
the  actual  and  the  ideal,  I  don't  care  a  hoot  whether  he's  a 
theist  or  not.  If  he  stuck  to  the  actual  alone,  I'd  look  down  the 
long  avenue  of  hopes  and  dreams  which  I  hold  and  I'd  have 
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to  leave  him  behind  while  I  try  to  push  ahead.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  stuck  to  the  ideals,  disregarding  the  actual,  I'd 
have  to  accuse  him  of  being  visionary  and  therefore  futile.  But 
he  does  neither.  He  finds,  at  the  climax  of  mature  reasoning, 
full  faith  in  both  the  actual  and  the  ideal;  and  so  he  can  com- 
fort, strengthen,  and  confuse  me;  in  addition  to  irritating  me 
needlessly  with  words  which  mean  little.  Shouldn't  it  be  possi- 
ble, some  day,  to  say  all  the  most  abstruse  things  simply? 

Anyhow,  here's  a  splendid  book — if  you  are  intelligent  enough 
to  read  it.  I'm  not;  but  I  found  it  a  great  book  anyhow. 
Colorado  Springs  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 

Stalin's  Russia 

RUSSIA'S  IRON  AGE,  by  William  H.  Chamberlain.  Little,  Brown.  380  pp. 
Price  $4  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  author  of  this  book  has  for  twelve  years,  as  correspondent 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  provided  us  with  as  trust- 
worthy news  about  Russia  as  the  censorship  permitted.  Five 
years  ago  he  published  Soviet  Russia,  which  the  New  York 
Times  called  "the  best  book  on  Soviet  Russia  in  the  English 
language."  He  wrote  this  new  book  for  two  reasons:  conditions 
in  Russia  have  changed  greatly  in  five  years;  he  has  left  Russia 
for  an  assignment  in  the  Far  East  so  that  his  usefulness  as  a 
reporter  will  no  longer  be  destroyed  by  frankness  about  the 
Soviet  rule. 

His  picture  of  Stalin's  iron  rule  by  propaganda  and  terror, 
utterly  regardless  of  human  suffering,  makes  one  shiver:  two 
million  in  misery  in  concentration  camps;  thousands  at  forced 
labor  with  insufficient  food;  hundreds,  accused  of  no  other 
wrong  than  disagreeing  with  the  methods  which  the  govern- 
ment used  to  attain  its  ends,  executed  by  the  secret  police  with- 
out trial;  peasants  who  showed  no  enthusiasm  for  collective 
farming  driven  from  their  homes  into  the  barren  North  where 
children  and  adults  died  of  cold  and  starvation;  and  finally 
one  tenth  of  the  population  in  certain  districts  deliberately  al- 
lowed to  die  of  famine  in  1932  as  a  lesson  to  the  peasants  of 
the  fate  of  any  who  resist.  One  may  well  question  whether  a 
state  on  the  Western  model  can  be  built  by  these  methods. 

The  author  does  not  minimize  the  astonishing  achievements 
in  industrialization  but  he  points  out  that  they  have  been  accom- 
plished at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The  Five  Year  Plan  ap- 
proached its  apparently  fantastic  goals  in  the  production  of  coal 
and  iron,  the  building  of  factories,  and  such  material  aims,  but 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  workers  continually  dropped.  The 
people  have  less  to  eat  today  than  they  had  under  the  Czars. 

At  the  present  time  this  is  not  an  experiment  in  Communism 
but  an  effort  by  a  minority,  utterly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  its 
dogma,  to  rebuild  by  force  an  unwilling  people.  The  belief 
that  the  attainment  of  their  end  justifies  the  extermination  of 
all  opponents  furnishes  a  parallel  to  the  belief  of  the  Spanish 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  Inquisition.  For  one  who  wishes  to 
understand  Russia  today  Mr.  Chamberlain's  book  is  required 
reading.  I.  M.  BEARD 

Bethel,  Conn. 

Simple  Science — Complex  Mankind 

THE  WORLD  AS  I  SEE  IT,  by  Albert  Einstein.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Alan  Harris.  Covici,  Friede.  290  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic. 

OUT  of  articles,  addresses,  and  letters  of  Albert  Einstein, 
the  translator  has  brought  together  enough  to  help  us 
see  what  this  distinguished  scientist  thinks  about  highly  impor- 
tant human  concerns.  To  round  out  the  picture  he  has  included 
two  brief  papers,  which  if  readers  have  the  mathematical  abil- 
ity, explain  what  a  really  simple  affair  the  relativity  theory  is. 
Like  the  reviewer,  others  will  have  to  content  themselves  with 
turning  the  more  eagerly  to  the  rest  of  the  volume.  They  will 
be  struck  with  the  kinship  which  Einstein  feels  between  scien- 
tific passion  and  religious  feeling.  This  is  because  he  is  con- 


vinced that  all  scientific  work  of  a  higher  order  leads  the  think- 
er into  visions  of  the  kind  which  so  entranced  Spinoza.  The 
man  of  science  feels  "a  rapturous  amazement  at  the  harmony 
of  natural  law,  which  reveals  an  intelligence  of  such  superiority 
that,  compared  with  it,  all  the  systematic  thinking  and  acting 
of  human  beings  is  an  utterly  insignificant  reflection." 

We  can  understand  therefore  why  Einstein  is  so  hot  against 
the  outrage  it  is  for  dictators  to  suppress  the  free  inquiry  of 
the  men  of  science.  Even  if  he  were  not  a  Jew,  he  would  be 
found  speaking  as  he  does  about  the  deplorable  happenings  in 
the  land  whose  academies  had  been  proud  to  count  him  a  mem- 
ber. His  sense  of  social  justice  and  social  responsibility  is  pas- 
sionate. An  ardent  Zionist,  he  believes  that  the  individual  Jew 
suffers  when  he  has  no  intimate  association  with  a  whole  com- 
munity of  his  own  people.  This  attachment  Einstein  reconciles 
with  his  cosmopolitanism  by  pleading  for  "a  nationalism  whose 
aim  is  not  power  but  dignity  and  health.  If  we  did  not  have  to 
live  among  intolerant,  narrow-minded  and  violent  people,  I 
should  be  the  first  to  throw  over  all  nationalism  in  favor  of 
universal  humanity." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  an  Arab  after  difficulties  had  arisen 
between  Jews  and  Arabs  in  Palestine,  he  suggests  that  future 
troubles  can  be  ended  by  a  council  to  which  Jews  and  Arabs 
shall  send  four  representatives  who  must  be  independent  of  all 
political  parties,  "a  doctor,  elected  by  the  medical  association;  a 
lawyer,  elected  by  the  lawyers;  a  workingmen's  representative, 
elected  by  the  trade  unions;  an  ecclesiastic,  elected  by  the  ecclesi- 
astics." This  recalls  a  proposal  for  the  League  of  Nations 
offered  in  1919  by  Felix  Adler,  in  the  hope  that  a  world-parlia- 
ment composed  of  experts  in  their  various  callings  would  find 
it  easier  to  work  for  international  concord  than  political  repre- 
sentatives. Einstein  says,  "Political  leaders  or  governments  owe 
their  position  partly  to  force  and  partly  to  popular  election. 
They  cannot  be  regarded  as  representative  of  the  best  elements, 
morally  or  intellectually,  in  their  respective  nations. 

Einstein's  flaming  pacifism  is  already  familiar  to  students  of 
world  affairs.  He  appreciates  how  mighty  is  the  struggle  which 
conscientious  objectors  must  wage.  "It  is  an  illegal  struggle, 
but  a  struggle  for  real  rights  of  the  people  against  governments 
which  have  demanded  criminal  acts  of  their  citizens."  For  these 
glimpses  of  the  way  in  which  the  mind  of  this  distinguished 
thinker  works,  the  compiler  has  put  us  in  debt.  Howsoever 
one  may  disagree  with  some  of  the  beliefs,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  these  pages  without  fresh'  admiration  for  a  singularly 
gifted  and  courageous  intellect.  HENRY  NEUMANN 

Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical  Culture 

America  Coming  of  Age 

THE   DEATH   AND   BIRTH  OF   DAVID   MARKAND,   by   Waldo   Frank. 
Scribners.  542  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpa-id  of  Survey  Graphic. 

"Men  can't  write  a  thing  until  they  have  builded  .  .  .  roads,  dams,  temples. 
Words  come  after  buildings." — The  Death  and  Birth  of  David  Markand. 

CONSCIOUSNESS  is  of  slow  growth.  Words  come  aftei 
building.  Meanings  come  after  words.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  trace  the  gradual  coming  to  awareness  of  America  through 
her  novelists,  and  artists.  In  the  beginning  men  were  occupied 
in  building.  As  America  takes  shape;  in  cities  and  railroads, 
in  factories  and  farms,  in  corporations  and  holding  companies 
whose  intricacies  not  even  the  organizers  can  comprehend,  be- 
fore the  final  crystallization  takes  place  there  comes  a  period  of 
uneasiness.  Men  begin  to  wonder,  at  first  vaguely  and  half  con- 
sciously, what  is  this  country  we  have  built.  Is  it  the  country  we 
want.  And  finally,  how  can  we  make  it  what  we  want.  This  last 
stage  has  not  yet  been  reached.  We  are  still  in  the  phase,  What 
is  the  matter  with  us?  Why  are  we  restless,  dissatisfied?  What 
is  wrong  with  the  America  we  have  built. 

The  novels  of  Sinclair  Lewis  illustrate  exactly  the  beginning 
of  dawning  consciousness.  Lewis  is  perfectly  the  reporter.  He 
reports  feelings,  yearnings  before  they  have  crystallized,  before 
they  are  clear  to  the  people  who  are  having  them.  He  knew  before 


Babbitt  did,  that  business  as  the  whole  of  life  was  a  thin  food 
that  failed  to  satisfy  man's  legitimate  hunger.  He  recorded  with 
dull  accuracy  the  symptoms  of  this  boredom,  and  the  childish 
ways  that  were  taken  to  ease  the  distress.  But  at  no  time  did  he 
attempt  to  analyze  the  causes  for  the  unrest.  His  reporting  was 
at  the  level  of  consciousness  of  those  he  reported.  And  his  tales 
of  Babbitt,  Arrowsmith  and  Dodsworth  are  valuable  because  they 
put  accurately  into  words  unconscious  maladjustments  and  by 
putting  them  into  words  (and  simple  words  that  would  be  read 
by  large  numbers  of  people)  took  the  first  step  toward  under- 
standing. 

The  novels  of  Waldo  Frank  have  been  concerned  with  mean- 
ings. Granted  the  maladjustments,  the  lack  of  permanent  satis- 
factions, from  what  causes  do  they  arise?  In  this  novel  he  tells 
how  one  man,  David  Markand,  set  out  to  discover  why,  al- 
though he  was  successful  in  business  and  in  his  home,  his  life 
seemed  so  meaningless  to  him  and  to  his  wife,  despite  her  love 
for  him.  Sitting  in  his  office  smoking  a  cigar,  he  is  suddenly 
aware  that  although  tobacco  is  his  business  he  has  no  contact 
with  tobacco.  The  peons  in  the  South  American  country  who 
work  for  "less  than  nothing"  so  that  the  owners  can  make  a 
profit  when  Markand's  huge  combine  gives  them  a  contract  at 
a  reduced  figure;  the  sun  and  the  earth  ripening  the  plants;  the 
intricate  machinery  for  drying  and  processing;  for  shipment  and 
distribution;  all  of  the  complex  relations  of  man  and  man,  and 
man  and  nature  have  been  neatly  pigeonholed  and  cross-indexed 
and  are  nothing  to  him  but  office  charts  and  files,  statistics  by 
which  he  controls  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people,  thousands  of 
miles  away  while  he  in  turn  is  controlled  by  the  heads  of  the 
combine  that  has  absorbed  his  uncle's  business.  He  says  to  his 
secretary:  "It's  not  work." 

His  search  for  work,  for  reality,  takes  him  through  the  Amer- 
ica of  the  early  twentieth  century.  It  is  an  absorbing  story  of 
people,  how  they  live,  what  they  think,  the  forces  that  shape 
them.  Markand  works  as  a  barkeep,  a  politician,  a  millhand,  a 
teacher.  He  meets  all  kinds  of  people  from  wealthy  intellectu- 
als to  striking  miners.  And  all  the  time  he  is  trying  to  learn 
again,  to  work  with  his  hands,  to  be  reborn  into  mankind, 
fighting  the  wall  of  abstraction  his  easy,  pleasant,  sheltered  life 
had  built  around  him — knowing  crime  and  disease,  kindness 
and  generosity.  It  seems  at  first  a  dodging  of  the  real  issues  that 
Markand  is  given  his  freedom  by  an  inheritance.  It  is  not.  That 
he  is  on  both  sides  is  a  great  advantage  in  seeing  the  whole  pic- 
ture. It  was  as  manager  of  Deane  &  Co.  that  he  was  able  to  see 
the  Big  Shot  of  a  ring  of  speakeasies  and  houses  of  prostitution 
as  the  philanthropic  head  of  a  Kansas  bank. 

Frank  has  the  gift  of  the  Frenchman  Malraux  in  his  ability 
to  project  his  ideas  through  people  in  action.  His  people  are  so 
real  that  what  happens  to  them  becomes  important.  He  offers 
no  specific  solutions  to  the  problems  he  raises,  but  he  has  gone 
under  the  surface  and  has  stated  clearly  and  movingly  the  chief 
problems.  To  demand  solutions  here  seems  gluttonous.  To  have 
the  problem  stated  in  terms  of  convincing  individuals  marks  a 
turning-point.  HELEN  MEARS 

Homes  in  Place  of  Barracks 

MODERN   HOUSING,   by   Catherine  Baiter,  Houghton  Mifflin,   331  pp.   200 
illus.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

LJERE  is  a  book  which  every  reader  of  Survey  Graphic  will 
*  want  to  own.  It  brings  out  clearly  the  long  course  of  human 
effort  that  has  bit  by  bit  built  up  a  new  hope  of  a  world  of  cities 
which  may  be  a  joy  to  inhabit,  which  shall  be  orderly  and  well 
planned,  where  frictions  are  minimized  and  where  everything 
that  is  done  makes  living  easier  and  better.  The  book  is  written 
in  the  conviction  that  men  have  it  in  their  power  to  order  life 
according  to  their  desires. 

To  those  who  are  discouraged  today  because  they  own  prop- 
y  which  brings  them  principally  worry;  to  those  who  own 
vestments  in  property  which  are  giving  them  concern;  to 


Woman  s 

GREATEST   CRISIS 

now  completely  charted  .  .  . 

— married  and  unmarried  get  help  with 
^^^^_  special  problems  in  new  scientific  <  .nidi  .^^ -^— 

WOMAN'S  CHANGE  OF  LIFE,  by  Dr.  G.  Courtenay  Beale,  now 
shows  husbands  and  wives  way  to  greater,  more  enduring 
happiness  in  marriage.  A  complete  guide,  totaling  165  informative 
pages:  tells — in  advance — what  takes  place,  when,  effects  on 
marriage  relationship,  wife's  and  husband  s  parts — plus  instructions 
for  woman's  whole  active  sex  life.  Special  sections  especially  for 
guidance  of  young  girl. 

first  "change"  from  girlhood  to 
womanhood;  sexual  and  bodily 

factors;  changes  within  each  month;  sexual  cycle;  ovaries' part;  how 

conception  occurs;  second  "change  of  life" — end  of  menstruation; 

arrival  age;  duration;  complications;  holding  husband's  affection; 

keeping  good  looks;   correct   diets;   avoiding  fatty   degeneration; 

sexual  hygiene;  ailments  and  symptoms;  treatments;  affections  of 

genital  organs;  way  to  new,  happier  womanhood. 

!     ,       1C    |U|AM*    nrst  cnange  frora  boyhood  to  manhood; 
'  ™"™W     ''IIMI^B    sexual  powers;  man's  "change  of  life"; 
husband's    part   at   woman's    "change";    extending   married   bliss; 
rules  for  new,  happier,  enduring  sex  life. 
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January  Selection  of  the 
Religious  Book  Cluo  .  .  . 

GOD  AND  THE 
SOCIAL  PROCESS 

By  Louis  Wallis 
Author  of  Sociological  Study  of  the  Bible 


A  timely  and  constructive  book  showing  how  social 
forces,  like  those  operating  in  the  critical  world-epoch 
of  today,  transformed  early  Hebrew  paganism  into  the 
monotheism  of  Church  and  Synagogue. 

DR.  S.  PARKES  CADMAN  writes:  "I  have  been  greatly 
moved  by  your  truly  illuminating  work.  It  should  be 
read  by  every  Christian  and  Hebrew  teacher  and  pastor 
throughout  the  land.  The  order,  development  and  con- 
clusions it  presents  furnish  an  indispensable  guidance  to 
our  clearer  understanding  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole." 

DR.  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK  writes:  I  have  read 
your  book  with  high  enthusiasm.  It  is  positively  exciting 
to  anybody  who  is  interested  in  the  field.  You  have 
written  what  I  regard  as  an  indispensable  book  on  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  God." 

354  pages,  cloth,  #2.00; 
postpaid    #2.15. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 


WHY  WARS 
MUST  CEASE 

by  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  et.  al. 

A  symposium  written  by 
ten  of  America's  foremost 
women  leaders  for  The 
National  Committee  on 
Cause  and  Cure  of  War. 

#1.00 


FOOD  AND 

HEALTH 

by   Henry   C.    Sherman 

One  of  the  highest  author- 
ities in  the  world  on  this 
subject  writes  for  student 
and  layman,  an  invaluable 
book  on  dietetics.  #2.50 


THERE   IS 

NO  TRUCE 

by  Rudolph  W.  Chamberlain 

An  absorbing  biography 
dealing  with  the  life  of 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
the  man  whose  experi- 
ments in  prison  reform 
made  a  landmark  in 
penology.  [tent.]  #3.50 
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WOMEN  WORKERS 

THROUGH  THE 

DEPRESSION 

by   Lorine    Pruette 

"An  expert,  thorough 
study  which  can  be  profit- 
ably read  by  all  interested 
in  problems  of  work- 
ing women."  —  FRANCES 
PERKINS.  #2.00 


at  all  bookstores 
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those  who  have  made  a  business  of  selling  property  in  land 
and  in  houses,  the  reading  of  Miss  Bauer's  book  should  be  an 
inspiration.-  Could  it  have  been  possible  for  a  manufacturer  of 
buggies  back  in  1895  to  have  a  vision  of  the  purposes  of  the 
corning  automobile  industry  and  an  intimation  of  what  it  was 
to  accomplish  by  1915,  it  should  have  furnished  to  him  the 
same  sort  of  inspiration  that  Miss  Bauer's  book  can  furnish  to- 
day to  property  owners,  to  real-estate  men  and  to  investors  in 
mortgages  who  find  themselves  with  nothing  to  look  ahead  to. 
Here  is  a  purpose  for  their  future. 

Giving  due  credit  to  the  Baron  Haussmann  school  of  city 
planning  for  what  it  accomplished,  she  points  out  that,  in  the 
enthusiasm  for  cutting  new  highways,  our  own  city  planners 
make  no  provision  for  the  residents  of  the  cleared  areas,  or  for 
the  control  of  the  property  abutting  the  new  highway.  City 
planners  of  the  Haussmann  school  neglect  to  plan  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  depreciated  and  congested  sections.  The  bar- 
rack metropolis  is  held  up  to  scorn.  She  wisely  points  to  the 
neighborhood  as  a  new  unit  of  planning.  She  shows  that  while 
we  admit  that  the  individual  home  is  a  "knot  in  the  network 
of  utilities"  we  do  not  as  yet  fully  realize  that  the  individual 
home  is  socially  and  "aesthetically  just  as  dependent  upon  its 
neighborhood." 

The  last  section  of  the  book  is  a  valuable  summary  of  the 
policies  that  have  been  pursued  in  Europe.  The  German  and 
Scandinavian  land  policy  of  buying  up  encircling  areas  by  the 
municipality  brought  "public  enterprise"  effectively  into  compe- 
tition with  the  confused  and  undirected  private  exploitation  of 
housing.  In  Sweden  this  policy  of  municipal  purchase  was 
initiated  by  the  Socialists  forty  years  ago.  Frankly,  Miss  Bauer 
belongs  to  that  school  which  expects  America  to  find  its  way 
out  through  similar  methods  of  decentralization.  The  situation 
in  America  is  different,  outlying  land  as  well  as  the  inner  land 
has  been  made  an  object  of  speculation.  What  she  tells  of  Euro- 
pean experience  should  bring  our  speculators  to  their  senses. 

In  America  the  basic  problem  of  land  administration  is  in- 
terwoven with  our  financial  foundations.  The  problem  is  to  find 
a  device  for  changing  the  administrative  basis  of  land  from  in- 
dividualism to  cooperative  entities  without  destroying  all  of  the 
values  which  we  have  achieved.  As  to  the  means  that  may  bring 
about  this  change  Miss  Bauer  has  little  to  say,  although  she 
makes  it  clear  that  we  have  awakened  to  a  conviction  that  bet- 
ter things  are  possible.  One  can  hardly  blame  her,  if  after  her 
exposition  of  the  economies  possible  through  using  the  com- 
munity as  the  unit  of  development,  she  breaks  out  in  an  im- 
patient paragraph  as  follows:  "Nevertheless,  the  real  significance 
of  this  modern  housing  method  is  not  the  economic  saving.  It 
is  rather  the  fundamentally  higher  quality  of  the  achievement. 
Even  if  it  cost  twice  as  much,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  would 
have  to  be  done  that  way  sooner  or  later."  It  is  the  job  of  the 
economists  and  the  financiers  to  show  the  way. 

ARTHUR  C.  HOLDEN 
Holden,  McLaughlin  &  Associates,  Architects 
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THE   MEANING   OF   MARX,   edited  by  Sidney  Hook.  Farrar  &   Rim-hart. 
144  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  Survey   Graphic. 

IN  a  compact  volume  of  a  little  over  a  hundred  pages  there  has 
been  compiled  an  intelligent  and  meaty  presentation  of  the 
concepts  of  Karl  Marx.  In  the  introduction  Sherwood  Eddy 
dramatically  indicates  how  Marx  helped  him  understand  the 
need  for  social  justice,  appraise  the  importance  of  the  surplus 
value  theory,  become  a  realist  with  reference  to  certain  senti- 
mental ideals  that  he  had,  and  helped  him  in  the  interpretation 
of  history  so  that  he  acquired  for  himself  a  guiding  line  in  the 
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events  that 


vents  that  have  been  coming  thick  and  fast  during  the  last 
decade.  There  are  effective  articles  by  Bertrand  Russell,  John 
Dewey,  and  Morris  Cohen  on  why  they  are  not  Communists 
and  the  book  ends  with  a  treatise  by  Sidney  Hook  on  why  he 
is  a  Communist.  The  book  is  one  which  should  be  read  in  these 
exciting  days. 

THE  REASON  FOR  LIVING,  by  Robert  Russell  Wicks.  Scribucrs.  306  pp. 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

ROBERT  WICKS  is  dean  of  the  chapel  at  Princeton.  This  volume 
is  the  condensed  and  clarified  residue  of  his  insight  and  vision 
as  applied  to  the  answering  of  some  thousands  of  questions 
asked  by  all  sorts  of  people — mostly  college  people.  The  ques- 
tions are  clearer,  more  direct  and  more  understandable  than 
Dean  Wicks'  replies.  And  no  wonder;  no  man  on  earth  has 
knowledge  enough  to  make  categorical  reply  to  such  questions 
as  these:  Why  live?  Can  faith  survive  our  changing  ideas  and 
attitudes?  Is  not  the  universe  too  impersonal  for  us  to  believe 
in  a  personal  God?  When  Dean  Wicks  deals  with  matters  that 
impinge  upon  the  Modernist-Fundamentalist  issue  directly,  he 
does  not  speak  with  clarity  or  force.  But  when  he  deals  with 
matters  upon  which  neither  the  Bible  nor  the  Presbyterians 
made  official  pronouncement,  he  speaks  with  great  insight.  His 
chapter  on  Adversity  is  a  gem,  worthy  of  careful  study  by  all 
people  in  trouble.  And  there  are  other  chapters  as  good. 

\VE    SAGEBRUSH    FOLKS,   by  Annie  Pike   Greenwood.   Afplcton-Centur\ 
482  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHEN  Mrs.  Greenwood's  husband  announced  his  decision  to 
give  up  his  good  job  and  go  to  farming  in  Idaho  she  "almost 
went  on  a  hunger  strike.  .  .  .  The  last  thing  in  the  world  I 
wanted  to  do  was  to  go  on  a  farm."  But  she  went,  and  during 
the  years  that  followed  she  brought  up  four  children,  chopped 
sagebrush,  taught  school,  raised  chickens,  attended  "birthings," 


human  and  animal,  and  generally  lived  a  life  to  which  God,  in 
her  opinion,  had  never  called  her.  She  was,  she  says,  a  born 
writer.  Her  book  records  her  observations  of  the  crude  rough 
life  of  the  people  of  the  sagebrush  country.  It  is  not  a  com- 
passionate book.  Only  dimly  if  at  all  was  she  ever  aware  that 
anyone  but  herself  was  undergoing  a  spiritual  struggle.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Greenwood  was  not  "a  born  writer"  too.  His 
would  have  been  an  interesting  companion  volume. 

LAY    LEADERSHIP    IN    PROTESTANT    CHURCHES,    by    Leo    Vaughn 
Barker.  Association  Press.  240  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

DR.  BARKER'S  method  is  to  analyze  the  behavior  and  activity  of 
the  actual  people  who  are  in  positions  of  lay  leadership  in  our 
churches.  Have  they  initiative?  If  so,  how  does  it  reveal  itself? 
And  how  valuable  is  it?  Can  they  prepare  and  administer 
programs?  Are  the  programs  they  prepare  and  administer  worth 
the  time  spent  upon  them?  What  particular  elements  of  train- 
ing have  they?  Can  they  deal  with  personality  problems?  Dr. 
Barker  takes  these  questions  apart,  groups  the  material  he  gath- 
ers into  graphs  and  charts  and  indices,  and  emerges  with  some 
depressing  conclusions.  The  training  of  our  lay  leaders  is  medi- 
ocre; the  work  they  are  best  fitted  to  perform  in  the  churches 
is  not  worth  doing;  and  there  is  a  general  disregard  of  real 
issues.  Careful  study  of  this  book  would  help  many  a  minister 
to  reorient  certain  phases  of  his  own  leadership.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Dr.  Barker,  or  someone  else,  will  soon  offer  another 
book  telling  us  what  to  do  about  the  problems  which  are  raised 
but  not  answered  by  this  one. 

BEYOND    CONSCIENCE,    by_  T.    V.    Smith.    McGraw-Hill.    373   pp.    Price 
$3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

To  dispute  the  objective  validity  of  conscience  as  a  source  of 
the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  Professor  Smith  wrote  this 
book.  Conscience  is  no  more  a  guide  to  correct  moral  judg- 


••^^H  The  first  book  frankly  facing  relationships  not  even  supposed  to  exist:  m^^^gmmm 

The  SEX  LIFE  of  the 

UNMARRIED  ADULT 

EDITED  BY  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

The  contributors  include  Margaret  Mead.  Robert  L  Dickinson,  Ernest  R.  Groves,  Mary  Beard,  Robert 
Morss  Lovett,  Lorinne  Pruette,  N.  W.  Ingalls,  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Morris  L  Ernst,  and  Horace  M.  Kallen. 

320  pp.  I.nrpe  12  mo. 


This  book  answers,  frankly  and  courageously, 
such  questions  as: 

What  percentage  of  men  and  women  have  sex  experience  before 
marriage? 

On  purely  physiological  grounds,  is  there  any  reason  why  temperate 

sex  intercourse  should  be  denied  to  the  unmarried? 
What  is  the  average  normal  periodicity  of  sex  functioning  in  adults? 

What  are  the  dangers  to  an  unmarried  couple  in  arousing,  but  not 
fulfilling,  physical  desire? 

What  problems  face  young  couples  who  delay  marriage  for  economic 
reasons? 

Is  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  increasing  despite  wider- 
spread  knowledge  of  contraception? 

Is  homosexuality  common  among  unmarried  women? 

Is  a  marriage  in  which  there  has  been  pre-marriage  sexual  inter- 
course more  likely  or  is  it  less  likely  to  go  to  smash? 
When  does  normal  "sex  play"  impinge  upon  the  abnormal? 

What   percentage   of   unmarried    persons   indulge   in   auto-erotic 
practices? 

Can  fundamental  urges  be  repressed  without  a  deleterious  effect 
on  one's  personality?  etc.,  etc. 


hysicians  and  psychologists  have  given  specific  in- 
formation and  help  to  married  persons  with  "legalized" 
sex  lives.  But  this  is  the  first  authoritative,  popularly 
written  counsel  to  answer  the  problems  of  a  group 
compelled  to  delay  the  legal  solution  of  their  difficulties. 

/"A  much  needed,  candid,  and  sane  discussion  of  one 
oj  the  most  important  social  and  moral  problems  of 
the  day.  Tlie  book  should  create  a  real  stir." 
—HARRY  ELMER   BARNES 
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Please   mail   this  to  your  bookseller  or  to:  G 

THE  VANGUARD  PRESS 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

Gentlemen — Enclose  please   find  $ for copies   at  $2.65 

each    ($2.50    for    each    book    plus    15    cents    for    postage    and    handling)    of 
THE  SEX  LIFE  OF  THE  UNMARRIED  ADULT 
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Has  religion  changed? 

Twenty-five  centuries  ago  Hindu  and  Chinese  con- 
servatives were  grumblingly  adjusting  themselves  to 
"modern  movements."  And  today  all  religions  are 
undergoing  a  certain  transformation.  Confucianism. 
Buddhism,  Hinduism,  Islam,  Judaism,  and  Christianity — 
what  cures  do  they  offer  for  the  maladjustments 
created  by  scientific,  social,  industrial,  technological 
forces  which  are  world-wide? 

MODERN  TRENDS 

in  WORLD  RELIGIONS 

Ed.  by  A.  EUSTACE  HAYDON,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Just  published.    256  pages,  #2.50;  postpaid  #2.60. 


Has  the  Southern  rural  Negro 

C  f lOTlged  his  way  of  living  and  thinking?  Professor 
Johnson  says  that  he  has  not,  that  he  still  lives  "in  the 
shadow  of  the  plantation."  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 
OF  LITERATURE  calls  this  a  "moving  and  convincing 
picture  of  a  people.  .  .  .  Only  a  negro  whose  skin 
entitled  him  to  admission  behind  the  negro's  defensive 
inarticulateness  and  only  a  trained  and  most  patient 
man  could  have  gathered  the  facts.  .  .  .  Dr.  Johnson 
has  sought  his  folk  like  a  scientist,  but  he  has  written 
them  with  an  artist's  spirit." 

SHADOWof  the  PLANTATION 

By  CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON,  Fisk  University. 
215  pages.    Illustrated.     #2.50;  postpaid  #2.60. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

5750  Ellis  Avenue  Chicago 


An  Important  Volume  for  Sociologists  and  Social  Workers 

SOCIAL  DISORGANIZATION 

II  y  M.  A.  Elliott  anil  F.  E.  Merrill 

This  is  one  of  the  most  significant  contributions  in  many  years 
in  the  field  of  practical  sociology.  Professor  Erie  F.  Young,  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  reviewing  it  for  Sociology 
and  Social  Research,  says  of  it :  "The  authors  of  this  unique 
volume  have  surveyed  the  range  of  material  usually  included  in 
books  on  social  pathology.  .  .  .  The  result  is  the  most  revealing 
and  brilliant  treatment  of  social  problems,  as  a  whole,  yet  avail- 
able. .  .  .  The  practical  social  worker  will  find  here  the  an- 
swer to  the  frequently  propounded  question :  What  contribution 
does  sociology  make  to  social  work?  .  .  .  The  concepts  of 
sociology  have  taken  on  flesh  and  blood,  they  cease  to  be  mere 
academic  passwords  and  become  the  indispensable  tools  of  both 
the  social  philosopher  and  practicing  social  worker." 


S27  Pates 


Price  S3.SO 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York 


Curious  Twists  of  the  Libido 

IS  THE  TITLE  OF  THE  FEATURE  ARTICLE  IN 

The  Modern  Psychologist 

The  author,  a  well-known  psychiatrist,  presents  to  the  student  of 
psychology  and  the  intelligent  layman,  actual  case  studies  from 
the  perverse  and  twisted  lives  of  those  whom  society  considers 
abnormal.  The  author  feels  that  throwing  open  the  hidden  lives 
of  these  "decadents"  will  make  for  better  understanding. 

AMONG  OTHER  ARTICLES  IN 

THE   MODERN   PSYCHOLOGIST 

What   Makes    Personality Edward  Podolsky,   M.D. 

Is  Psychology  a  Science? Gract  Adams,  Ph.D. 

Do  You  Believe  in  Hunches? Robert  Kinsman,  M.D. 

A  Plea  for  Mental  Hygiene Leon  Reznikoff,  M.D. 

The  Psychology  of  the  Gigolo If.  Beran  Wol\e,  M.D. 

Enclose  ONE  DOLLAR  with  this  ad  for  a  five-month 
trial  subscription 

Address  THE   MODERN   PSYCHOLOGIST 

325  WEST  103rd  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ments  than  appetite  is  a  guide  to  wise  eating,  or  personal  pride 
to  wise  and  artistic  dressing.  He  traces  conscience  back  to  its 
origins  in  consciousness,  and  then  proceeds  to  analyze  the  va- 
rious elements  in  terms  of  those  forces  which  have  given  it 
implementation.  Thus  his  analysis  and  criticism  is  not  a  criti- 
cism of  conscience  in  the  large,  but  of  the  theological,  socio- 
logical, aesthetic,  idealistic,  and  logical  elements  which  seem  to 
give  conscience  authority  and  finality  of  conviction.  He  quotes 
very  widely;  his  book  amounts  to  a  history  of  philosophy  in  this 
particular  field.  He  writes  with  considerable  humor,  which  is 
fortunate,  because  reading  such  material  as  this  is  hard  going  at 
best.  He  concludes  that  conscience  as  a  guide  to  moral  judg- 
ments has  no  validity  at  all,  but  has,  nevertheless,  large  validity 
as  an  integrating  force  to  personality. 

THE  DIABOLIC  ROOT,  a  Study  of  Peyotism,  The  New  Indian  Religion 
Among  the  Delawares,  by  Vincenzo  PctritHo.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Press.  1S5  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

SOCIAL  change  is  significant  and  becomes  more  so  as  one  watch- 
es its  evolution.  For  this  reason  there  is  particular  interest  in 
this  study  of  Peyotism  which  describes  the  disintegration  of 
an  old  tribal  culture  pattern  with  the  rejection  of  white  Chris- 
tianity in  the  interest  of  a  truly  Indian  religious  product.  The 
author,  by  chance  accepted  by  the  Delawares  of  Oklahoma,  was 
enabled  to  reveal  an  unusual  religion,  based  upon  the  use  of 
Peyote  or  mescal,  which  developed  within  fifty  years  and  has 
almost  supplanted  ancient  native  rites.  Peyote  properties  be- 
came the  basis  of  religion  and  served  as  a  sort  of  Spirit-force, 
giving  religious  interpretations  of  life  and  promoting  the  per- 
sonal revelations  that  clarify  individual  difficulties.  The  new 
Peyote  illustrates  the  opiate  doctrine  of  religion  because  it 
teaches  the  acceptance  of  a  new  and  unfriendly  world  and 
makes  possible  the  attitude  of  resignation  to  the  disappearance 
of  Indian  tribes  by  seeking  a  spiritual  realm  beyond  the  reach 
of  white  men.  Here  then  is  a  definitely  growing  religion  of 
escape  from  a  world  of  oppression  which  has  reshaped  Indian 
convictions,  sentiments,  and  life  values. 


CROSSROADS  OF  RELIEF  AND  WORK 
(Continued  from  page  71) 


little  as  possible,  or  not  at  all,  with  ordinary  industries  and  espe- 
cially not  with  the  efforts  of  struggling  artisans,  small  business, 
contractors,  and  so  on,  to  maintain  or  to  reestablish  themselves 
by  the  normal  methods  of  business  and  industrial  recovery. 

While  the  workers  are  the  starting  point,  and  projects  should 
be  selected  and  prosecuted  in  accordance  with  their  skill  and 
experience,  nevertheless  it  is  essential  that  the  usefulness  and  effi- 
cient progress  of  the  projects  should  be  safeguarded  against 
sudden  and  erratic  withdrawal  of  workers  or  shifting  of  their 
hours  or  pay.  It  is  a  matter  of  constant  balancing  of  considera- 
tions. The  funds  are  relief  funds;  but  this  fact  should  not  be 
cited,  as  it  constantly  is,  to  defend  proposals  which  have  no 
other  merit  or  defense,  or  to  oppose  sound  measures  and  policies 
against  which  no  valid  objections  can  be  urged  on  their  merits. 

Finally — and  all  the  time,  as  well  as  first — it  is  essential  to 
keep  in  mind  the  point  of  view  of  the  unemployed.  The  worker 
and  his  family  might  get  their  necessities  supplied  by  relief  of 
any  kind,  if  it  is  well  administered  and  sufficient  in  amount; 
but  when  he  has  constructive  work  to  do  the  worker  gets  some- 
thing more  essential  than  food  or  fuel  or  medicines.  He  gets 
what  he  needs  in  time  of  unemployment.  He  gets  employ- 
ment. He  gets  the  opportunity  to  employ  his  skill,  his  muscles, 
his  mind,  his  experience.  He  gets  the  satisfaction  of  doing 
something  useful;  of  earning  his  daily  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow.  He  gets  what  every  honest  self-respecting  worker  de- 
mands, the  right  to  look  every  man  in  the  face  conscious  that 
he  is  now  no  man's  debtor  for  the  supply  of  his  table  and  the 
roof  over  his  head.  Work  relief,  soundly  administered,  respects 
the  worker's  sense  of  dignity.  It  calls  forth  his  pride  of  work- 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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manship,  his  creative  impulse.  It  is  an  even  and  honorable 
exchange — labor  for  a  wage,  skilled  labor  for  a  higher  wage, 
professional  and  clerical  service  for  a  suitable  stipend — meager 
and  perhaps  inadequate  in  amount  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, but  reasonable  and  satisfactory  for  the  time  being  and  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  a  dole.  President  Roose- 
velt's anxiety  to  avoid  "the  dole"  ever  since  as  governor  he  was 
shaping  New  York's  emergency  relief  act,  is  sound  social  eco- 
nomics. What  he  said  to  the  CWA  conference  in  November 
1933  still  holds:  When  any  man  or  woman  goes  on  a  dole, 
something  happens  to  him  mentally,  and  the  quicker  he  is 
taken  off  the  dole  the  better  it  is  for  him  during  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

Let  no  man  say  that  this  better  kind  of  treatment  should  be 
reserved  for  a  few  with  the  highest  standards.  It  should  be  for 
all  who  have  the  manhood  to  prefer  it.  And  let  no  man  say  we 
"can't  afford"  it. 


7-A  AND  THE  FUTURE 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


it  would  not  follow  that  the  organization  itself  has  become  ille- 
gal or  that  the  employes,  in  a  secret  ballot  in  which  their  names 
would  not  be  revealed,  ought  not  to  have  the  right,  if  they  choose, 
to  vote  for  it.  In  the  Kohler  case  the  activities  of  the  company 
which  the  Board  declared  unlawful  had  occurred  a  year  before 
the  election,  and  there  was  no  showing  that  at  the  time  of  the 
election  the  men  were  so  intimidated  that  they  could  not  make 
a  free  choice  in  secret. 

Protests,  it  is  true,  were  lodged  with  the  Board  after  the  elec- 
tion, alleging  that  improper  pressure  had  been  exerted  on  the 
men  by  the  company  just  prior  to  the  election,  but  these  alle- 
gations were  not  known  to  the  Board  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

It  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  position  to  take  that  the  choice 
of  the  employes  may  be  trusted  and  should  be  respected  in  a 
secret  election,  provided  there  is  no  intimidation.  If  there  is 
intimidation,  a  fair  election  cannot  be  held  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  company  union  appears  on  the  ballot.  If 
there  is  no  intimidation,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
men  should  not  be  permitted  to  select  between  the  inside  or- 
ganization and  the  outside  one.  For  if  they  are  opposed  to 
the  latter  they  will  presumably  vote  against  it  even  though  the 
former  does  not  appear  on  the  ballot,  and  the  only  result  will  be 
that  the  inside  organization,  having  been  excluded  from  the 
ballot,  will  not  be  accorded  officially  the  status  of  a  collective- 
bargaining  agency.  I  can  find  no  warrant  in  7-a  for  ruling 
out  any  organization,  be  it  a  communist  union  or  a  trade  union 
or  a  company  union,  if  it  is  selected  by  the  men  themselves  in 
a  free  and  fair  election. 

If,  however,  a  company  union  is  a  sham  organization  with- 
out any  life  or  function,  or  if  the  restrictions  in  its  constitution 
prevent  its  doing  anything  but  adjusting  individual  complaints, 
or  if  the  employer  dominates  or  controls  its  personnel,  it  should 
not  be  included  on  the  ballot  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  collective-bargaining  agency.  This  position 
has  been  indicated  by  the  Board  in  several  opinions.  The 
Board  has  also  held  that  where  an  outside  union  was  demon- 
strably  in  the  majority,  but  its  membership  and  activities  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  coercive  tactics  of  the  employer  in  jam- 
ming his  men  into  a  company  union  and  intimidating  them 
into  withdrawal  from  the  outside  union,  the  only  way  that  this 
wrong  could  be  rectified  would  be  to  order  the  reinstatement 
of  the  outside  union  as  the  exclusive  collective-bargaining  agen- 
cy for  the  men,  to  be  followed  by  an  election  at  some  future 
date  when  conditions  had  become  stabilized. 

This  completes  my  summary  of  the  more  important  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  interpretation  of  7-a.  As  I  have  said, 
the  Board  has  not  yet  passed  upon  closed-shop  agreements, 
which  were  authorized  by  the  (Continued  on  page  95) 


Mama  Mendoza  says 
her  Pedro  "es  loco" 


KEEPING  seven  kids  dressed  fills  the  tubs  high  enough  —  and  now 
Pedro  wants  a  clean  shirt  every  day. 

"Es  loco,"  says  Mama  Mendoza  —  "he's  crazy!" 

She  isn't  mean  —  she's  simply  tired.  Make  her  washes  easier  — 
show  her  how  to  get  them  done  with  less  work  —  and  you'll  find  her 
more  willing  to  see  sense  in  Pedro's  neatness. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  suggest  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  For  Fels-Naptha 
brings  extra  help  to  get  even  the  biggest  washes  fresh  and  clean 
without  hard  rubbing.  Its  good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha, 
working  together,  loosen  dirt  quicker  —  even  in  cool  water! 
T)  C    If  you  like  clothes  that  shine  like  snow  —  try  Fels-Naptha 
I*  kJ«  f,,r  your  own  washes,  too.  It  avoids  "tattle  -tale  gray." 
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Outstanding  Books  on  Popular  Health 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 

BY  GEORGE  DRAPER,  M.D.  The  author  traces  the  history  of 
the  malady,  its  nature,  treatment  and  how  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided.  He  presents  a  discussion  for  the  lay  reader  of  the 
important  new  theory  of  individual  susceptibility,  that  mysterious 
property  whose  presence  endows  resistance  and  whose  absence 
invites  infection.  $2.00 

TUBERCULOSIS 

BY  FRED  G.  HOLMES,  M.D.  A  complete  manual  of  informa- 
tion designed  to  help  the  patient  cooperate  in  carrying  out  his 
physician's  orders.  Covers  the  exact  nature  of  tuberculosis — 
symptoms,  complications,  etc.,  and  tells  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do.  Based  on  a  large  clinical  experience  and  literature 
dealing  with  the  subject.  $2.00 

D.  APPLETON-CENTURY  CO.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  Necessary  Quick-Reference 
Book  for  Home  and  Office  Use 


The    best    abridged    dictionary. 
the  Merriam-Webster  abridgments. 


The    largest    of 

1268  pages; 

106,000  entries;    1700  illustrations.    Thin     pa- 
per,  indexed:  Cloth,  $3.50;   Fabrikoid,  $5.00; 
Leather      $7.00;      Pigskin,      dark      blue     or 
natural,     $8.50.      Purchase    of    your    book- 
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formation. 
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Spring  Quarter,  Mar.  2  5 -June  12 

Summer  Quarter,  First  Term  June  17' July  24 

Second  Term,  July  25-Aug.  30 


Announcements  on  Request 


The  School  announces  the  following  new  publica- 
tions by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press; 

Breckinridge  —  Public  Welfare  Administration 

(new  printing) 

Breckinridge  —  Social  \Vor\  and  the  Courts 
Breckinridge  —  Family  and  the  State 
Kennedy  —  The  Ohio  Poor  Law 
Cochran-Bristol  —  Field  Wor\  Handboo\ 

'AND 
THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited  by  GRACE  ABBOTT 

A  Professional  Quarterly  for 
professional    Social    Workers. 


Simmons  College 

School  of  Social  Work 

Professional  Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work,  Psychiatric 
Social  Work,  Family  Welfare, 
Child  Welfare,  Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address: 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

I  The  course  leading  to  the  Masters  Degree.    For  college 
graduates  without  experience  in  social  work.  Three  summer 
sessions  of  eight  weeks  and  two  sessions  of  nine  months 
each  of  intensive  practical  experience  in  both  general  and 
specialized  social  agencies. 

II  College  graduates   with   adequate   experience  in   social 
work   may   enter  Course   I   at   the  beginning  of   the  third 
session. 

III  An    advanced    course    under    the    direction    of    Miss 
Bertha    Capen    Reynolds    limited    to    twenty-five    graduates 
of  schools  of  social  work  with  adequate  experience.    This 
course   is    designed    for    supervisors    and    teachers    of   case 
work  and  includes  seminar  courses  of  eight  weeks  in  two 
successive  summer  sessions  and  supervised  teaching  experi- 
ence during  the  winter  session.   Agencies  which  may  cooper- 
ate  with    the   School   may   nominate   salaried   members   of 
their  staff  giving  them   leave  of  absence  for  the  summer 
sessions. 

IV  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  for  experienced  social 
workers.    This  course  in  itself  does  not  lead  to  the  degree, 
but  successful  completion  of  this  course  may  be  substituted 
for  the  third  session  of  the  regular  course  by  those  other- 
wise qualified. 

V  A  Seminar  of  two  weeks  in  the  application  of  mental 
hygiene  to  present  day  problems  in  case  work  with  families, 
led  by  Miss  Grace  Marcus  and  Dr.  Evelyn  Alpern,  limited 
to  twenty-five  selected  applicants. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  STUDIES  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 
Annual  subscription,  #2.00          Single  numbers,  75  cents 

adddress 

THE    DIRECTOR 
College  Hall  8  Northampton,  Mass. 


SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The    thirty   months'   course,   providing  an   intensive  and   varied 
experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 
MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a  college 
of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few  scholar- 
ships available  for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


LAKEWOOD  MODERN  SCHOOL 


115  Cary  Street 


Lakewood,  N.  J. 


An  all  year  residential  progressive  school  for  children.    Kindergarten 
to  eighth  grade.    Arts  and  crafts.    Healthy  climate.     Moderate  fees. 


P.  O.  Box  153 


JAMES  AND  NELLIE  DICK,  Principals 
Lakewood,  N.  J. 


Phone  1031 


SANTEE  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Santee,  Nebr. 

A   progressive   High   School  for   Indians  of 
the  drought  stricken  areas  of  the  Dakotas 

We  solicit  gifts  'of  money,  food,  and  dormitory  and  school  supplies 
Rudolf  Hertz,  Principal 
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(Continued  from  page  93)  Wagner  bill.  Their  validity 

should  be  provided  for  in  the  law,  in  order  to  dispel  any  pos- 
sible doubts;  and  for  the  same  reason  majority  rule,  with  the 
safeguards  for  the  minority  laid  down  in  the  Houde  case, 
should  be  embodied  in  statutory  form.  Beyond  these  pro- 
visions it  seems  to  me  that  7-a  needs  no  clarification,  and  that 
it  would  be  wiser  to  let  the  Board  develop  the  law  in  con- 
crete cases  than  to  freeze  it  too  soon  in  detailed  legislation.  The 
most  vital  need  is  to  revise  and  strengthen  the  enforcement 
machinery  along  the  lines  previously  suggested.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  will  approach  these  tasks  without  delay. 
My  emphasis  thus  far  has  been  on  the  legal  phases  of  labor 
relations.  I  have  not  commented  on  the  invaluable  services 
performed  by  the  Regional  Labor  Boards  in  amicably  dispos- 
ing of  thousands  of  7-a  controversies  during  the  past  year  with- 
out recourse  to  Washington.  The  success  of  these  boards,  com- 
posed of  industrialists,  labor  leaders  and  impartial  chairmen 
working  side  by  side,  has  a  large  significance  which  a  too  close 
preoccupation  with  the  problem  of  enforcing  7-a  may  tend  to 
obscure.  In  criticizing  the  weak  enforcement  machinery  in 
Washington  one  ought  not  to  overlook  the  great  gains  which 
have  been  made  in  developing  new  techniques  of  settlement  in 
the  field.  In  a  subsequent  article  I  shall  describe  these  tech- 
niques in  some  detail,  with  a  few  suggestions  as  to  their  possi- 
ble further  development. 


THE  ISLAND  NEXT  DOOR 

(Continued  from  page  77) 


impulse  to  give  in  bringing  health,  social  and  educational  forces 
directly  to  bear  on  home  and  community  conditions.  A  repre- 
sentative committee  was  formed  in  Havana;  and  as  a  demon- 
stration, we  recommended  the  opening  of  twelve  residence 
houses  located  in  neglected  city  neighborhoods,  in  small  towns 
and  in  rural  districts,  a  visiting-nurse  and  social  worker  to 
start  work  in  each  center  after  a  year's  training  in  work  of  this 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  in 
the  Havana  centers  the  students  of  the  University,  both  men 
and  women,  could  be  drawn  into  the  work  with  the  people 
and  some  of  the  energy  which  has  been  aroused  during  the 
revolution  and  which  needs  new  outlets  might  become  a  con- 
structive force  in  the  community  through  such  a  channel. 
Workers  in  the  rural  centers  would  have  to  make  their  calls  on 
horseback  as  is  done  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  An 
agricultural  extension  leader  should  work  hand  in  hand  with 
the  visiting-nurse  and  social  worker  here  and  in  the  small  towns. 

The  first  step  in  such  neighborhood  work  would  be  an  under- 
standing between  the  workers  and  the  people  of  the  community 
in  which  they  have  come  to  live.  Their  activities  should  de- 
velop from  this  base  and  their  inventiveness  and  force  of  char- 
acter would  come  to  the  test.  The  question  would  often  be, 
"How  can  they  organize  their  community  to  answer  its  unmet 
needs?"  Sometimes  this  might  be  done  locally;  sometimes  it 
would  have  to  be  done  nationally.  Sometimes  through  private 
initiative  and  help,  sometimes  through  the  government.  Some- 
times the  creative  energy  of  the  people  themselves  would  help 
solve  their  own  problems.  It  would  be  the  neighborhood 
workers'  place  to  stimulate  and  focus  action. 

The  political  development  of  Cuba  is  a  matter  for  the  Cubans 
themselves.  We  are  cutting  the  knots  of  our  over-long  tutelage. 
Yet  American  attitudes  and  policies  must  necessarily  affect  and 
influence  Cuban  affairs.  Our  concern  has  been  too  often  con- 
fined to  returns  on  investments,  interest  on  loans,  and  fair 
weather  for  our  cruises  to  Havana.  In  the  social  and  agricul- 
tural reconstruction  of  Cuba,  there  is  chance  for  a  new  friendli- 
ness. At  a  hundred  points  are  opportunities  for  American 
health,  educational  and  social  organizations  to  make  their  ex- 
perience and  resources  available.  We  have  too  long  been  un- 
mindful of  the  struggle  against  want  waged  by  a  people  who 
are  our  near  neighbors,  and  for  whom  we  once  fought  a  war. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Commonwealth  Fellowships 

A  NUMBER  of  maintenance  fellow- 
«/J- ships  providing  special  training  in 
the  psychiatric  field  will  be  offered  to 
college  graduates  who  have  had  two  years' 
experience  in  social  case  work.  All  appli- 
cation material  must  be  filed  by  April  1. 
For  details  and  blanks  apply  to  the 
Registrar. 

1 22  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


PROGRESSIVE   SOCIAL   ACTION 

is  essential  for  the  effective  functioning  of  our 
democracy. 

PROFESSIONAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

can  make  important  contributions  in  this  respect  by 
developing  methods  of  adjusting  individuals,  families, 
groups,  and  modifying  their  environment  through  com- 
munity organization. 

PREPARATION  IS  NECESSARY 

for  those  desiring  positions  of  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship in  social  work.  The  Graduate  School  for  Jewish 
Social  Work  offers  courses  in  the  various  types  of  Case 
Work  and  Community  Organization,  in  a  professional 
curriculum  leading  to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 
Scholarships  and  Fellowships  are  available  to  especially 
qualified  college  graduates. 

For  information  write  to 

DR.  M.  J.  KARPF,  Director 


The 

Graduate 
School 


for 

Jewish 

Social  Work 


71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  ad- 
vertisements five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number. 
Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5% 
on  three  inserts;  10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TEL.:  ALGONQUIN  4-7490        SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY,  age  25  to  35,  college 
graduate,  with  executive  and  organizing 
ability — for  Jewish  young  women's  organiza- 
tion. Applicants  requested  to  submit  full  de- 
tails, education,  background,  experience, 
community  affiliations,  information  relative 
speaking  experience  and  knowledge  office 
methods,  etc.  7261  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Woman,  under  forty,  sense  of  humor,  competent 
housemother,  teacher,  speaks  Spanish,  now 
traveling  secretary  national  woman's  organ- 
ization, desires  position  where  she  need  not 
travel.  7260  SURVEY. 

Woman — trained  and  experienced,  desires  position 
as  house  director  of  institution,  dormitory 
or  orphanage.  Excellent  references.  7262 
SURVEY. 

Young  woman,  Hunter  College  graduate,  B.A. 
History,  teaching  substitute  license ;  able  to 
do  stenography  and  typing.  Salary  small. 
Must  have  a  job.  Willing  to  do  anything. 
7263  SURVEY. 

OPPORTUNITY 

WANTED — Men  and  women  to  solicit  clientele 
for  boys  all  summer  pack  trip  in  the  West. 
Write  Gerald  Ruley,  154  Sturgis  Avenue, 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Literary  Services 

Special    articles,    theses,    speeches    prepared. 
Prompt     scholarly     service;     modest     rates. 

AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
516  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 

MUSIC  LOVERS— 100,000  of  the  finest  rec- 
ords in  the  world  on  sale  at  50c.  &  75c.  per 
record  (value  $1.50  &  $2).  The  Symphonies, 
Chamber  Music,  Operas,  etc.,  of  BACH,  BEE- 
THOVEN, BRAHMS,  MOZART,  WAGNER, 
etc.  MAIL  ORDERS.  CATALOGUE. 

THE  GRAMOPHONE  SHOP,  Inc. 
18  East  48th  St.  New  York  City 


Two  New  Pamphlets 

by  SCOTT  NEARING 

Europe  —  West  and  East 
An  ABC  of  Communism 

Together  25  cents  postpaid 
P.  O.  Boi  516  RIDGEWOOD,  N.  J. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Rates :  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

An  Introduction  to  Social  Investigation  and 
Practice  through  Study  of  Case  Analysis  by 
Albert  R.  Caro  and  Elizabeth  Caro,  Instructors  in 
the  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Training  Program. 
Especially  designed  for  leading  staff  discussions, 
evening  seminars  or  training  classes. 

Vol.  I.  Application  and  First  Investigation 
(contains  Suggestive  Outline  for  First  Investiga- 
tion— Theory  of  Approach  Technique — Procedure 
in  Handling  Transients,  and  Nine  Illustrative 
Cases.) 

Vol.  II.  Study  and  Treatment  of  Under  Care 
Cases  (contains  Nine  Illustrative  Cases  showing 
Everyday  Case  Work  Problems — Visitor's  Tech- 
niques in  Leadership  and  Treatment  of  Dis- 
gruntled Clients.) 

Price  50  cents  per  volume,  the  two  for  $1.00. 
Special  price  to  groups  of  ten  or  more,  the  two 
for   80c.   Sent  C.O.D.   or  postpaid  on   receipt  of 
remittance. 
Order  from  the  authors.   Box   1415,   Birmingham,  Ala. 

A    CONTRIBUTION    OF    MENTAL    HYGIENE 
TO  EDUCATION  describes  and  interprets  group 
therapy  at  the  Illinois  School  for  Feebleminded 
with  its  implication  for  all  education. 
Education  Through  Play  Bertha  Schlotter 

Spontaneity  Adolph  Meyer,  M.D. 

Some  Unnoted  Aspects  of  Therapy 

Scott  Buchanan 

(And  a  Reprint  from  Child  Education  of  May,  1934) 
Play — A  Unique  Discipline  Neva  L.  Boyd 

Postpaid   25   cents,   Illinois    Conference   on 
Public  Welfare,  203  N.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  60  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

DAMAGED  BOOKS 

40%  OFF  REGULAR 

PRICE 

For  Complete  List  of  Books 

write 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Book  Department 

112  East  19th  Street 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing. 
National.  Non-profit  making. 


(Agency) 


130  East  22nd  St. 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

18  East  4Ist  Street  NEW  YORK 

LE  2-6677 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

I NC  OK  PO  KATE  D 


SPARK  PLACE—  NEW  YORK 
TEUTHONB  —  BARCLAY    T-9633 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  PAY  FOR  OUR  SCHOOLS 

(Continued  from  page  82) 


it  also  is  advisable  from  the  point  of  view  of  taxation. 
Moreover  the  economic  interdependence  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  union  makes  it  easier  for  the  federal  government  than 
the  states  to  administer  the  newer  types  of  taxes.  If  a  state 
levies  an  income  tax  some  of  its  citizens  move  out  of  the  state. 
If  it  imposes  inheritance  taxes  beyond  the  rate  covered  by  the 
federal  levy,  some  may  seek  sunnier  climes.  If  it  levies  cor- 
poration taxes,  the  corporations  will  transfer  their  headquarters. 
If  a  particular  commodity  is  to  be  taxed  the  state  has  to  col- 
lect the  tax  from  thousands  of  retail  outlets  instead  of  from 
relatively  few  points  of  production  and  ports  of  entry  as  the 
federal  government  could  do.  It  seems  almost  inevitable  that 
the  federal  government  will  collect  some  of  these  taxes  and 
return  part  of  the  proceeds  to  the  states  instead  of  having  the 
states  maintain  forty-eight  different  superfluous  tax-collecting 
agencies  for  each  type  of  tax.  The  federal  government  can 
collect  taxes  more  efficiently  than  the  states.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  federal  government  should  assume  a  greater  responsi- 
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bility  in  the  future  for  gathering  public  revenue  for  the  use 
of  state  and  local  functions. 

To  finance  the  existing  educational  program  will  not  be  suf- 
ficient. There  is  every  indication  that  a  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple will  attend  school  in  the  future.  It  is  folly  even  to  think  of 
turning  out  on  the  streets  any  of  the  highschool  pupils  now 
in  school.  There  is  every  indication  that  some  organization 
such  as  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  must  be  continued  on 
an  educational  basis  to  provide  for  young  men  who  have  not 
been  able  to  find  an  opening  in  industry.  Higher  education 
and  adult  education,  which  have  not  even  been  mentioned  here, 
undoubtedly  will  be  increasingly  important.  However,  if  any- 
thing is  well  known,  it  is  that  the  natural  resources,  the  equip- 
ment, the  knowledge  and  the  man-power  required  to  provide 
all  of  the  population  with  a  higher  standard  of  comfort  and 
prosperity  than  has  yet  been  experienced  are  available.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  real  realization  of  the  ideal  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  there  must  be  more  and  better  education  than  we 
ever  have  had  in  the  past.  If  satisfactory  schooling  is  not  pro- 
vided for  all  American  boys  and  girls,  wherever  they  live,  the 
nation  will  have  failed  in  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  cherished 
dreams. 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Summer  Quarter  1935 
June  18— August  31 

THE  Summer  Quarter  offers  an  opportunity 
for  social  workers  who  can  spend  six  or 
twelve  weeks  in  graduate  study  to  review 
developments  in  the  techniques  and  viewpoints 
of  modern  social  work.  The  quarter  is  divided 
into  two  terms  of  six  weeks  each  beginning 
June  18  and  July  29.  Each  term  constitutes  a 
unit  with  credit  but  the  two  terms  may  be  com- 
bined. For  the  special  summer  catalogue  write 
the  Registrar 

1 22  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SOCIAL   WORK    AS    A 
PROFESSION 

offers  opportunities  for  constructive  lead- 
ership in  public  and  private  effort  for 
adjusting  individuals  and  groups,  and  for 
modifying  community  organization  toward 
that  end. 

The  Graduate  School  (or  Jewish  Social  Work 

offers  a  graduate  curriculum  leading  to 
the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees,  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skills. 

For  information  about  require- 
ments for  admission,  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships,  write  to 


DR.   M.  J.   KARPF.   Director 


The 

Graduate 
School 


For 

Jewish 
Social  Work 


71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 
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THE   coupon   below   entitles  you 
months  of  America's  most  vigorous  maga- 
zine— The    FORUM — for   one   dollar,    exactly   half 
price. 

Frankly,  The  FORUM  is  not  recommended  to  those  die- 
hards  who  cherish  their  prejudices  until  death.  It  is  the 
magazine  of  the  liberal  minds  who  welcome  the  fresh  breeze 
of  controversy  that  blows  away  the  cobwebs  of  loose  and  care- 
less thinking,  of  ignorance,  and  of  misconception. 

Honest  and  stimulating  articles  on  national  and  inter- 
national affairs,  new  scientific  discoveries,  personal  confessions 
of  religious  and  social  perplexities,  important  industrial  ques- 
tions— there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  material  you  will  find 
discussed  in  the  handsome  pages  of  the  country's  only  magazine 
of  controversy,  while  each  issue  contains  distinguished  short 
stories  and  poetry. 

Try  The  FORUM  for  six  months  at  this  special  introduc- 
tory rate  and  see  what  it  does  for  your  mind  and  spirits. 


You  Save  $1 


An 
Invitation 
to  New 
Readers 


You  will  enjoy  these  articles 

POWER  and  THE  NEW  DEAL 

Arthur   E.    Morgan,    Director   of    the   TVA,    and    Elon 
Huntington    Hooker,    electrochemical    engineer    state 
their  opposed  viewpoints. 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  and  BIRTH  CONTROL 

Margaret  Sanger  describes  the  lines  of  battle 
in  her  fight  for  legalized  birth  control. 

SWEATSHOPS— MODEL  1935 
Rose  C.  Feld  explains  how  American 
-manufacturers  can  pay  "homeworlc- 
ers"   3c   an   hour, — and  get  away 


The 

FORUM 


.  with  it. 


Six  months 
for  only .  .  . 


Just 

half  price. 


I'D  RATHER  BE  A 
SPINSTER 

And    this    anonymous 
writer     evidently 
means  it! 

and  9  other 
readable 
and  timely 
articles. 


Return  this  coupon  at  once 

THE  FORUM 

570  Lexington   Avenue,    New  York. 

Here's  my  dollar.    Please  enter  my  name  to  receive  Forum  (or  six  months  st 
half  price  according  to  your  Introductory  Offer  to  New  Readers. 


Name    .  . 

Local 

Address 


Post  Office 
I     and  State SG  3-35 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


IN  1885,  fifty  years  ago,  the 
American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  was  formed. 

There  were  few  telephones  then 
and  service  was  slow,  uncertain 
and  limited  to  separate  communi- 
ties. In  that  year  the  largest  num- 
ber of  telephones  in  any  one  city 
was  8400,  in  New  York. 

New  York  now  has  1,500,000, 
Chicago  800,000,  Philadelphia 
350,000. 

From  your  own  Bell  telephone 
you  may  talk  with  any  one  of 


17,000,000  other  telephones  in 
this  country  and  most  of  those  in 
foreign  lands.  Today,  93%  of  all 
the  world's  telephones  are  within 
reach  of  the  Bell  telephone  in 
your  home  or  office. 

This  year  marks  also  the  Twen- 
tieth Anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  first  transcontinental  line, 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Eighth  Anniversary  of 


the  opening  of  transatlantic 
service. 

The  work  of  improving  Bell 
telephone  communication  is  never 
ended  ...  it  goes  on  and  on 
toward  a  constantly  higher  stand- 
ard. Further  improvements  as 
important  as  those  of  the  past 
half-century  will  come  through 
Bell  System  research,  manufac- 
turing and  unified  operation. 


BELL,       TELEPHONE        SYSTEM 

To  make  your  telephone  service  dependable,  94  per  cent  of  the  Bell 
System'*  80,000,000  miles  of  wire  is  now  in  storm-resisting,  lead- 
covered  cable.  Sipty-five  per  cent  of  it  is  buried  beneath  the  ground. 
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today."  MARY  Ross,  associate  editor,  reports  (page  109)  the  experience  of 
the  first  year  of  this  plan. 

IN  the  fifth  article  in  the  informal  series  by  ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN,  the 
'  head  of  the  TVA  describes  its  policy  towards  its  employes  (page  113.) 
Here  he  makes  the  courteous  rejoinder  to  those  scoffers  who  maintain  that 
the  TVA  is  "babying  its  workmen." 

THIS  is  the  second  article  of  a  series  by  GUSTAV  STOLPER,  former  editor 
'  of  the  economic  weekly,  the  Deutscher  Volkswirt  (page  117.)  Through 
one  of  those  slips  that  plow  lasting  furrows  in  editorial  brows,  Dr.  Stolper 
was  introduced  in  last  month's  issue  to  his  new  audience  as  having  left 
Germany  to  make  America  his  home  "when  as  a  Liberal  he  was  forced 
by  the  Nazi  regime  to  abandon  its  paper."  His  paper,  of  course;  three  let- 
ters that  crept  in  unobserved  in  the  place  of  three  other  letters — but  what 
an  alphabet  of  difference  in  meaning! 

P ITTSBURGH  is  home  to  HANIEL  LONG,  though  he  has  lately  been  living 
'  in  Santa  Fe.  He  writes:  "I  suppose  Homestead  is  the  most  significant  and 
interesting  of  the  Pittsburgh  strikes;  it  has  acquired  a  world  meaning  too 
and  made  Pittsburgh  synonymous  for  most  people  with  industrial  feudal- 
ism. But  with  me  it  was  a  major  emotional  experience,  and  I've  heard  it 
discussed  since  childhood.  So  quite  naturally  I  grew  into  the  resolve  to 
have  my  say,  too,  and  on  the  general  subject  of  Pittsburgh,  which  is  to 
me  the  most  vital  place  I  was  ever  in."  Pittsburgh  Memoranda,  part  of 
which  is  published  in  this  issue  (page  119)  will  be  concluded  in  the  April 
Survey  Graphic.  The  paintings  which  accompany  the  poem  (pages  119-121) 
are  by  the  man  whom  Henry  McBride,  the  art  critic,  considers  the  only 
authentic  artist  Pittsburgh  has  produced.  The  career  of  JOHN  KANE,  who 
died  last  August  at  the  age  of  74,  had  its  drama.  At  67  this  house  painter, 
who  had  struggled  untaught  all  his  life  to  become  an  artist,  had  a  painting 
accepted  by  the  Carnegie  International  Exhibition.  His  quaint,  meticulous 
work  became  instandy  popular. 

IN  the  last  election  proposals  for  legislation  limiting  property  taxes  met 
with  differing  receptions  in  the  states.  JOHN  F.  SLY,  professor  of  political 
science  at  West  Virginia  University  and  long  a  student  of  taxation,  clarifies 
the  subject  (page  124.)  While  writing  this  article,  Mr.  Sly  was  appointed 
budget  officer  for  West  Virginia. 

I  GUIS  I.  DUBLIN,  third  vice-president  and  statistician  of  the  Mctropoli- 
•—  tan  Life  Insurance  Company,  needs  no  fresh  introduction  to  our  read- 
ers. They  will  recall  in  particular  the  study  of  suicide,  To  Be  or  Not  to  Be, 
in  which  he  had  the  collaboration  of  Bessie  Bunzel,  research  assistant  in 
the  Company's  statistical  bureau.  In  this  issue  (page  127)  Dr.  Dublin  and 
Miss  Bunzel  offer  what  they  consider  a  mere  beginning  at  searching  out  the 
surprising  facts  behind  our  high  record  for  homicide. 

PURVEY  Associates  welcomes  to  its  publishing  staff  GEORGE  F.  HAVELL 
**  as  circulation  manager  of  Survey  Graphic.  Mr.  Havell  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  The  Forum  through  the  years  of  its  development  from  scratch 
to  high  estate  in  the  quality  group  of  monthlies.  He  will  hereafter  divide 
his  time  equally  between  The  Forum  and  Survey  Graphic. 


THE  GIST  OF  IT 


FOR   months   the   hearings  of  the   Senate   Committee   investigating   the 
munitions  industry   have  made  sporadic   headlines  in  the   newspapers. 
WILLIAM  T.  STONE,  from  his  coign  of  vantage  at  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association's  bureau  in  Washington,  here  (page  101)  draws  together  the 
high  spots  of  the  testimony  and  anticipates  some  of  the  proposals  to  come 
from  "the  seven  senators  searching  for  an  answer." 

"THIS  act  shall  be  known  as  the  Economic  Security  Act"  is  the  last 
'  line  [Sec.  903,]  of  the  omnibus  Wagner-Lewis  bill.  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States  it  will  be  known  as  an  outstanding  milestone  in  social 
legislation.  There  is  clash  over  national  standards  and  other  factors  in  the 
program  on  which  hang  not  only  its  present  adequacy  but  its  sound  fu- 
ture development;  but  among  observers  of  the  great  insecurities  which, 
during  the  depression  as  never  before,  have  weakened  the  common  footing 
of  American  citizenship,  there  is  lively  appreciation  of  the  breadth  and 
courage  of  the  President's  initiative  (page  106.) 

PUBLICITY  released  by  the  Wayne  County  (Michigan)  Medical  Society 
'tells  Detroit  workers  that  the  Society's  Medical  Service  Bureau  "will 
work  out  an  easy-payment  plan  so  you  can  get  rid  of  that  pain  or  sickness 
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THE   PARADOX   OF   WAR   FOR   PROFITS 


BY  WILLIAM  T.  STONE 


SIXTEEN  years  after  the  "war  to  end  war,"  newspaper 
headlines  trumpet  the  weird  story  of  a  world  at  peace: 
"War  Budgets  of  Great  Powers  Top  1914  Level"  .  .  . 
"Naval  Limitation  Doomed  in  1936"  .  .  .  "Japan  Warned 
US  Ready  for  Naval  Race"  .  .  .  "Germany  Building  Air 
Fleet"  .  .  .  "British  Frontier  Is  on  the  Rhine"  .  .  .  "France 
Speeds  Defense  Plans" . . .  "Italy  To  Build  Dreadnaught" . . . 
Since  that  solemn  occasion  six  years  ago  when  Briand  and 
Kellogg  scratched  their  signatures  to  the  Pact  renouncing 
war  "as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,"  the  nations  of 
this  topsy-turvy  world  have  spent  some  $30  billion  for 
armies  and  navies  maintained  in  the  sacred  name  of  "na- 
tional defense."  America — meaning  of  course  the  United 
States — sheltered  by  its  two  great  oceans,  has  poured  out 
nearly  $5  billion  and  is  stepping-up  its  war  and  navy  budgets 
close  to  a  billion  a  year — likewise  in  the  name  of  "national 
defense."  Japan  is  trebling  her  pre-war  military  outlays; 
Britain  is  casting  aside  "disarmament  by  example";  Hitler 
is  driving  his  Third  Reich  toward  arms  "equality"  by  striv- 
ing to  build  up  to  the  level  of  his  neighbors,  while  France 
and  Italy  and  the  Little  Entente  counter  with  bigger  and 
better  armaments — all  in  the  name  of  "national  defense." 

SEATED  around  a  horseshoe  dais  in  a  high-ceilinged  room 
of  the  Senate  Office  Building  in  Washington  seven 
senators  are  searching  for  an  answer  to  this  tragic  riddle  of 
a  world  "at  peace"  yet  arming  to  the  teeth.  They  are  mem- 
bers of  the  special  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye  of  North 
Dakota,  investigating  the  munitions  industry.  For  weeks  on 
end  they  have  been  breaking  through  on  the  front  pages 
with  "sensations"  ranging  from  the  super-salesmanship  of 
Sir  Basil  Zaharoff, 


Europe's  erstwhile 
man  of  mystery,  to 
800  percent  wartime 
profits  of  our  own 
munitions  makers. 
Surrounded  by  avid 
newspaper  correspon- 
dents, dieir  disclos- 
ures have  been  flashed 
to  Europe,  the  Far 


East  and  Soudi  America.  During  these  weeks  they  have  dis- 
covered, as  a  League  of  Nations  Commission  discovered 
years  ago,  that  private  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion is  subject  to  "grave  abuses."  But  they  have  also  dis- 
covered that  when  nations  are  preparing  for  war  there  arc 
grave  objections  to  abolishing  private  manufacture  and  seri- 
ous obstacles  in  the  path  of  effective  control. 

THE  first  disclosures  of  this  unique  investigation  may  have 
seemed  to  point  an  accusing  finger  at  the  arms  mer- 
chant as  the  chief  culprit  responsible  for  spreading  discord 
in  a  peaceful  world.  But  as  the  probers  dig  beneadi  the  sur- 
face the  accusing  finger  begins  to  point  to  a  host  of  others 
outside  the  inner  circle  of  due  trade.  It  points  to  responsible 
governments  which  lend  their  aid  to  the  munitions  maker. 
It  points  to  army  and  navy  bureaus  preparing  their  vast 
plans  for  mobilizing  industry  and  labor  and  manpower  to 
meet  the  enormous  procurement  needs  of  the  next  war. 
Army  and  navy  bureaus  always  think  in  terms  of  future  war 
— that  is  what  they  are  for!  The  finger  points  to  boards  of 
trade  and  departments  of  commerce  which  are  promoting 
foreign  trade  in  bombing  planes  as  well  as  sewing-machines 
and  noiseless  typewriters. 

It  points  to  big  and  little  industrialists  who  are  marshalled 
in  patriotic  array  to  play  their  part — for  profits — in  that 
same  next  war.  And  it  points  to  premiers  and  presidents 
and  dictators  who  set  the  course,  and  to  Parliaments  and 
Congresses  which  vote  the  funds  for  battleships  and  guns 
and  powder  to  support  national  policies  which  inevitably 
come  into  conflict  with  the  national  policies  of  other  powers. 
All  these,  with  the  arms  merchant,  have  their  stake  in  the 
munitions  business  and  their  measure  of  responsibility  for 

the    conditions    that 


The  munitions  inquiry  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  vice- 
president  and  Washington  representative  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association,  who  has  followed  it  from  the  start.  His 
conclusion:  "When  we  decide  to  overhaul  the  outworn  institu- 
tions and  policies  which  lead  inevitably  to  war,  then  we  can 
begin  to  deal  effectively  with  the  arms  merchant.  Perhaps 
we  shall  not  have  to;  he  may  vanish  with  the  need  for  him." 
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have  been  revealed. 
The  arms  merchant 
in  the  flesh  bears 
slight  resemblance  to 
the  villain  who  is  pic- 
tured in  the  cartoons 
in  the  act  of  plotting 
wholesale  slaughter 
that  he  may  fatten 
on  the  profits.  As  he 
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testifies  in  the  crowded  committee  room  in  Washington  he 
assumes  a  dual  role.  First,  he  is  a  business  man.  And,  like 
any  other  business  man,  he  is  concerned  with  making  a 
profit.  His  first  responsibility  is  to  his  shareholders  who 
have  shown  their  confidence  in  his  business  acumen  by  in- 
vesting in  his  firm.  He  regards  this  obligation  as  a  sacred 
trust.  His  shareholders  expect  dividends  which  he  can  pay 
only  by  selling  his  goods  and  services  in  the  market-place. 
His  goods  happen  to  be  instruments  of  death  but  he  con- 
ceives of  his  operations  as  dictated  by  commercial  considera- 
tions and  the  ethics  of  big  business.  Incidentally,  he  may  be 
able  to  point  out,  and  truthfully,  that  in  ordinary  times  most 
of  his  business  is  concerned  with  the  arts  and  processes  of 
peaceful  industry. 

IN  his  second  role,  the  munitions  maker  assumes  the  mantle 
of  the  patriot.  He  proclaims  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
nation,  and  his  desire  to  serve  its  interests  in  peace  or  war. 
He  welcomes  the  lavish  attentions  bestowed  upon  him  by 
his  government,  which  regards  him  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  an  indispensable  part  of  the  national  de- 
fense system.  He  receives  government  aid  and  encourage- 
ment that  he  may  keep  his  plants  and  workshops  in  efficient 
condition  and  operation,  against  the  emergency  of  that 
"next  war." 

Patriotism  or  profits?  The  characterization,  as  I  draw  it,  is 
of  course  a  composite  one.  There  are  variants,  up  and  down 
the  scale,  but  this  is  the  type  as  unfolded  by  one  witness 
after  another.  During  the  critical  days  of  the  World  War 
when  the  Allied  armies  were  hard  pressed  on  the  western 
front,  the  United  States  War  Department  sought  the  aid  of 
the  great  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company  to  build  a 
powder  factory  for  the  government.  The  need  was  urgent. 
Du  Pont  was  ready  to  build,  but  it  could  not,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  its  directors  allow  "our  own  patriotism  to  inter- 
fere with  our  duties  as  trustees"  to  the  stockholders.  The 
Old  Hickory  controversy  was  long  and  involved,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  for  three  months,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
war,  work  on  the  powder  plant  was  held  up  while  du  Pont 
and  the  government  bickered  over  the  terms. 

Pursuit  of  profits  leads  to  curious  results.  When  hostilities 
break  out  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  the  jungles  of 
the  Gran  Chaco  the  arms  merchant  sends  his  agents  to  both 
sides  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  civil  conflict  flares  in 
China,  Brazil  or  Cuba  he  is  on  the  spot  with  a  full  line  of 
his  best  merchandise.  When  peace  prevails  and  trade  is  dull 
he  drums  up  business  by  every  device  calculated  to  create  a 
demand  for  his  wares.  In  the  interest  of  better  business  he 
signs  agreements  with  foreign  arms  firms  for  exchange  of 
patents  and  secret  processes,  division  of  sales  territory,  and 
splitting  of  profits.  He  seeks  to  prevent  the  enactment  of 
legislation  detrimental  to  his  commercial  interests  and  when 
faced  by  cut-throat  competition  the  usual  practise  seems  to 
be  to  fall  in  with  the  customs  of  the  trade,  even  when  they 
take  the  form  of  bribery,  "commissions,"  or  whatnot  else 
may  constitute  the  "usual  thing  in  these  parts."  He  appar- 
ently does  these  things  without  question  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  under  our  capitalist  economy  without  profits  the 
wheels  of  industry  stop.  And  as  he  recounts  his  intricate 
business  deals  he  seems  more  or  less  blissfully  unaware  of 
the  political  and  social  consequences  which  flow  from  his 
operations. 

What  happens  when  the  arms  merchant,  in  the  role  of 
business  man,  sets  out  to  sell  his  product  in  the  marketplace 
may  be  seen  in  the  case  history,  for  example,  of  the  sub- 


marine. Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  a  small  but  enterprising 
American  firm  developed  certain  basic  designs  and  patents 
which  enabled  it  to  manufacture  a  superior  type  of  sub- 
marine. Presumably,  had  these  designs  been  the  property  of 
the  United  States  government  they  would  have  been  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  United  States  Navy.  But  these 
designs  belonged  in  fact  to  a  private  corporation  whose  offi- 
cials felt  their  first  responsibility  was  to  their  own  share- 
holders and  that  they  would  have  been  dull  business  men 
had  they  ignored  the  promise  for  sales  held  forth  by  the 
impending  competition  in  naval  armaments.  It  is  hardly 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  this  American  firm,  the  Elec- 
tric Boat  Company,  about  1902  negotiating  the  sale  of  its 
patents  and  processes  to  the  great  British  armament  firm 
of  Vickers,  Ltd.,  under  an  agreement  which  promised  hand- 
some royalties  on  all  submarines  built  by  Vickers  or  Vickers 
subsidiaries  in  Holland,  Japan  and  Australia.  Nor  is  it 
strange  to  find  license  agreements  with  shipyards  in  Spain, 
Belgium,  Italy  and  other  countries  scattered  around  the 
world. 

The  consequences  are  sometimes  fantastic.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  thirty-five  years  the  promoters  of  Electric  Boat 
products,  operating  on  sound  business  principles,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  arming  the  leading  navies  of  the  world  with  this 
American  submarine.  True,  more  than  115  Electric  Boat 
submarines  have  flown  the  American  flag.  But  275  Electric 
Boat  submarines  fly  the  British  Union  Jack  or  the  flags  of 
Japan,  Spain,  Russia,  Italy,  Norway,  Peru  and  other  mari- 
time powers  whose  fleets  sail  the  high  seas  and  may  some- 
day encounter  ours.  Out  of  the  total  of  391  boats  built  by 
this  one  American  company  (which  enjoys  the  support  of 
the  United  States  Navy  as  a  national  defense  asset,)  167 
were  built  in  American  shipyards,  and  224  were  built  under 
license  in  foreign  shipyards.  In  1913  one  of  these  foreign 
yards  licensed  to  build  American  designed  submarines  was 
located  in  Fiume,  then  a  part  of  Austria-Hungary.  After  the 
World  War  the  Electric  Boat  Company  sought  to  recover 
damages  placed  at  $17  billion  from  the  German  govern- 
ment on  the  ground  that  American  designs  and  patents  had 
been  used  in  the  German  U-boats  which  took  their  toll  of 
American  life  and  property  on  the  high  seas. 

THERE  is  nothing  new  or  surprising,  or  in  the  trade  view 
illegitimate,  in  the  disclosure  that  American  armament 
firms,  like  American  moving-picture  concerns  and  motor- 
car companies,  have  their  international  connections.  Ameri- 
can aviation  companies  have  their  foreign  subsidiaries  and 
their  license  agreements  with  producing  countries  and  dis- 
tributing companies  in  Europe  and  South  America.  The 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company  with  its  vast  dye  in- 
dustry, its  chemical  plants,  its  rayon  factories,  and  its  Duco 
products  has  a  long  list  of  foreign  subsidiaries  engaged  in 
manufacturing  innocuous  commercial  products  as  well  as 
its  commercial  trade  agreements  with  British,  Canadian  and 
German  corporations.  Likewise,  it  has  its  military  sales 
agreement  with  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  of  England 
providing  for  joint  sale  of  military  explosives  of  both  com- 
panies in  Europe,  Asia  and  South  America. 

Business  considerations  dictated  the  signing  of  the  du 
Pont  military  sales  agreement.  But  business  arrangements 
sometimes  turn  out  to  conflict  with  national  interests  or 
national  policies.  Thus,  when  President  Roosevelt  proclaims 
an  arms  embargo  on  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Bo- 
livia and  Paraguay  the  du  Pont  Company  may  express  its 
entire  willingness  to  support  loyally  the  policies  of  the 
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United  States  government,  but  how  does  the  intention  pan 
out  among  its  agents  in  the  field  ?  Early  in  June  1934,  a  few 
days  after  the  President's  embargo  proclamation,  Nick 
Bates,  the  principal  du  Pont  agent  for  South  America,  re- 
ceived an  inquiry  calling  for  quotations  on  2000  tons  of 
TNT,  presumably  for  the  government  of  Paraguay.  Unable 
because  of  the  embargo  to  answer  the  inquiry  on  behalf  of 
du  Pont,  Bates  prompdy  cabled  Imperial  Chemical  Industries 
suggesting  that  the  British  firm  quote  its  price  to  the  agent 
in  Buenos  Aires.  Under  the  sales  agreement  between  the  two 
companies  du  Pont  receives  a  commission  on  all  sales  made 
by  ICI  in  South  America.  Though  this  particular  inquiry  ap- 
parently did  not  result  in  a  sale  by  the  British  company,  du 
Pont  agents  are  under  obligation  to  promote  the  sales  of  a 
foreign  corporation  as  well  as  their  American  employer. 

BUSINESS  considerations  as  well  as  diplomatic  stupidity 
have  played  their  part  in  the  rearmament  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. While  Downing  Street  and  the  Quai  d'  Orsay  pro- 
test Hitler's  open  military  preparations  British,  French  and 
American  commercial  interests  help  to  nullify  Part  V  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty.  British  and  American  aviation  com- 
panies have  filled  lucrative  orders  for  airplanes  and  engines 
which  may  or  may  not  be  intended  for  Goering's  air 
armada.  Three  weeks  after  Hitler  rode  into  power,  in 
March  1933,  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Company,  manu- 
facturers of  airplane  engines  for  the  US  Army  and  Navy 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Bavarian  Motor  Works  of 
Munich,  granting  this  firm  the  right  to  build  Pratt  &  Whit- 
ney engines  in  Germany.  The  German  company  agreed  to 
pay  the  American  firm  $200  for  each  engine  built  in  Ger- 
many, and  to  make  a  quarterly  report  on  the  number  pro- 
duced. Perhaps  the  engines  were  for  purely  commercial  use. 
But  if  they  were,  later  developments  were  strangely  suspi- 
cious. For  before  the  first  quarterly  report  the  German  firm 
demanded  that  the  contract  be  modified  to  provide  for  a 
lump-sum  payment  which  would  not  reveal  the  number  of 
engines  produced. 

The  activities  of  the  arms  merchant  in  pursuit  of  profits 
is  the  first  chapter  in  the  long  story  of  munitions.  The  sec- 
ond chapter  deals  with  governments  preparing  for  war; 
governments  lending  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  private 
munitions  industry  to  play  its  part  in  the  national  defense 
scheme,  and  perfecting  their  elaborate  mobilization  plans 
for  the  next  world  conflagration. 

Although  armament  firms  are  generally  free  to  ply  their 
trade  without  restriction,  they  are  regarded  by  governments 
as  integral  parts  of  the  military  machine.  That  machine  is 
the  mass  army  backed  by  a  regimented  industry.  War  long 
since  ceased  to  be  an  engagement  between  armed  forces  on 
the  field  of  battle.  In  the  somber  words  of  our  own  War 
Department,  it  is: 

a  struggle  in  which  each  side  tries  to  bring  to  bear  against  the 
enemy  the  coordinated  power  of  every  individual  and  every 

I  material  resource  at  its  command.  The  conflict  extends  from 
the  soldier  in  the  most  front  lines  to  the  humblest  citizen  in  the 
remotest  hamlet  in  the  rear. 
In  probing  relations  between  governments  and  private 
munitions  interests  the  Senate  Committee  has  exposed,  per- 
haps unwittingly,  the  central  paradox  of  war  for  profits. 
For  it  has  discovered,  much  to  its  own  surprise,  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  not  only  promote  the  traffic  in  arms,  but 
serve  in  the  role  of  "sales  agents"  to  release  their  own  mili- 
tary designs  and  processes  and,  in  short,  to  arm  the  world— 


in  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  strong  domestic 
industry  in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  now  famous  Raleigh  case  in  which  the  US 
War  Department  promised  to  release  its  latest  designs  of 
anti-aircraft  material  to  assist  the  Driggs  Automatic  Ord- 
nance Company,  a  private  concern,  to  secure  a  large  order 
from  the  Turkish  government.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Navy 
Department  offered  the  facilities  of  the  cruiser  Raleigh  for 
an  official  inspection  of  the  Driggs  anti-aircraft  guns,  in  the 
harbor  at  Constantinople,  by  a  delegation  of  Turkish  offi- 
cials. The  only  disappointing  incident  of  this  transaction 
was  the  failure  of  the  American  company,  despite  this  hand- 
some cooperation,  to  secure  the  contract. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Polish  government  decided  that  it 
wanted  an  up-to-date  powder  factory.  It  approached  agents 
of  the  du  Pont  Company  with  a  proposal  to  build  the  plant 
and  furnish  the  latest  processes  to  enable  it  to  produce  the 
most  efficient  military  propellants.  When  the  proposition 
was  put  up  to  the  War  Department  in  Washington,  the  du 
Pont  Company  was  advised  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ord- 
nance Bureau  "it  is  vastly  more  important  to  encourage  the 
du  Pont  Company  to  continue  in  the  manufacture  of  pro- 
pellants for  military  use  than  to  protect  secrets  relating  to 
manufacture." 

Bewildered  and  perplexed  by  the  long  list  of  exhibits 
showing  the  sale  of  military  equipment  to  foreign  countries 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  War  Department,  one 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  was  led  to  observe: 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  now  have  the  amazing  proposition 
that  when  the  United  States  perfects  a  new  advantage  in  the 
art  of  self  defense,  we  must  sooner  or  later  impart  that  knowl- 
edge to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  .  .  .  We  must  impart  this 
advantageous  information  to  our  potential  enemies,  or  our  pri- 
vate munitions  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  will  be  un- 
able to  continue  to  arm  us  with  this  advantageous  thing. 

To  which  Senator  Nye  added : 

It  comes  down  to  this — that  we  must  arm  the  world  under 
this  practice  so  that  we  can  have  the  capacity  to  defend  our- 
selves in  an  emergency  when  and  if  the  world  decides  to  use 
our  own  devices  against  us. 

k^ILITARY  and  naval  missions  with  gold  braid  and 
'"•  cocked  hats  are  another  useful  institution  frequently 
employed  by  the  greatpowers  to  promote  their  arms  industries. 
For  many  years  they  have  been  visiting  those  smaller  coun- 
tries which  lack  the  military  trappings  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Along  about  1920,  at  the  request  of  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment, an  American  naval  mission  was  sent  to  Peru  to 
advise  on  a  new  naval  program.  Its  distinguished  personnel 
included  an  admiral  and  several  ranking  officers. 

During  the  World  War,  it  appeared  that  Peru's  neigh- 
bor Chile  had  "upset  the  balance  of  power"  in  South 
America  by  purchasing  six  submarines  manufactured  by  the 
Electric  Boat  Company,  an  American  concern.  Before  leav- 
ing for  Peru  "to  practically  take  charge  of  the  Peruvian 
Navy"  two  members  of  the  mission  visited  the  plant  of  this 
firm  at  Groton,  Conn.  The  mission,  which  remained  in 
Lima  for  nearly  ten  years,  drew  up  a  naval  program  calling 
for  the  purchase  of  warships  from  American  concerns,  in- 
cluding of  course,  the  submarines  built  by  the  Electric  Boat 
Company,  the  superiority  of  whose  products  was  widely 
known.  The  Peruvian  loans  floated  in  the  United  States  to 
finance  this  national  defense  program  have  long  since  gone 
into  default. 

A  further  sequel  to  this  story  (Continued  on  page  140) 


SHELL-HOLE  STUFF 


When  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War  Claggett  Wilson  volun- 
teered in  the  Marines.  Twice  wounded,  gassed,  he  was  still  fighting 
when  the  armistice  was  signed.  During  the  war  the  artist  had  made 
notes  of  scenes  that  caught  his  imagination.  When  peace  came  he  com- 
pleted a  large  number  of  watercolors  and  started  back  to  America. 
The  paintings  were  lost.  Claggett  Wilson  buried  himself  in  seclu- 
sion and  painted  new  ones.  They  were  exhibited  in  New  York  in  1920, 
they  were  reprinted  in  color  in  book  form  in  an  expensive  limited 
edition  by  the  Sears  Publishing  Company  eight  years  later,  and  now 
the  paintings  are  stored.  In  addition  to  the  three  pictures  here  repro- 
duced, there  were  other  scenes  of  fighting  and  of  desolation,  of 
the  wounded.,  of  dressing-station  and  hospital,  and  imaginative  con- 
ceptions of  the  visions  that  comforted  men  in  the  trenches.  Like 
the  bursting  of  a  shell,  an  arresting  brilliance,  then  silence,  is  the 
fate  of  these  paintings  which  were  once  considered  America's 
most  ambitious  contribution  in  art  to  the  memory  of  the  Great  War 
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UNEMPLOYMENT   COMPENSATION 

Recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  President's  Committee  on  Economic  Security 


AL  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  join  with  the 
President  in  holding  that  legislation  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  on  as  nearly  a  nation-wide 
basis  as  possible,  should  be  enacted  this  winter. 

We  support  his  statement  to  the  National  Conference  on 
Economic  Security  that  "unemployment  insurance  must  be 
set  up  with  the  purpose  of  decreasing  rather  than  increas- 
ing unemployment."  While  we  believe  that  the  states  should 
be  permitted  a  large  freedom  in  choosing  the  type  of  plan 
they  establish,  we  strongly  recommend  that  the  Committee 
on  Economic  Security,  in  considering  federal  legislation, 
and  that  the  states  in  considering  state  legislation,  keep  in 
mind  these  two  principal  objectives:  (1)  The  plan  should 
promote  security  by  providing  compensation  for  workers 
who  are  laid  off.  (2)  The  plan  should  serve  as  an  incentive 
to  employers  to  provide  steady  work  and  to  prevent 
unemployment. 

We  regard  it  as  settled  that  unemployment  compensation 
at  this  time  should  be  developed  along  federal-state  lines.  In 
this  cooperative  undertaking  the  federal  government  must 
assume  the  leadership.  It  should  make  it  easier  for  the  states 
to  act  by  removing  those  disadvantages  in  interstate  compe- 
tition which  are  always  raised  against  purely  state  legislation 
that  involves  costs  to  industry.  This  knot  should  be  cut  by 
requiring  industries  in  all  states  (whether  the  states  enact 
unemployment  compensation  laws  or  not)  to  make  uniform 
payroll  contributions.  The  federal  government  should  enact 
a  law  prescribing  minimum  standards?  and  should  actively 
assist  the  states  in  preparing  necessary  state  legislation  and 
in  getting  their  plans  into  operation.  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  set  up  an  administrative  authority,  and  as  sug- 
gested by  the  President,  should  assume  responsibility  for  the 
safeguarding  of  all  unemployment  reserve  funds  and  use 
these  funds  to  promote  stabilization. 

The  states  for  their  part  must  assume  responsibility  for 
state  administration.  Unemployment  compensation  benefits 
must  necessarily  be  locally  administered  and  no  large 
bureaucracy  in  Washington  need  be  created  if  this  principle 
is  observed.  Subject  to  necessary  minimum  standards  pre- 
scribed in  the  federal  law,  wide  latitude  should  be  allowed 
the  states  to  experiment  with  respect  to  the  particular  form 
and  provisions  of  the  unemployment  compensation  laws 
which  they  may  enact.  Such  laws  should,  however,  be  com- 
pletely divorced  from  relief. 

The  Advisory  Council  makes  the  following  specific  rec- 
ommendations: 

TYPE  OF  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION.  The  Council  adopted  a  mo- 
tion recommending: 

(1)  A  federal  payroll  tax. 

(2)  An  independent  act  providing  grants-in-aid  to  the 
states  for  unemployment  compensation  and  employment 
stabilization,  and  similar  grants-in-aid  to  industry  and  plant 
accounts,  conforming  to  the  provisions  and  standards  of  this 
federal  act. 

The  motion  also  recommended  that  the  federal  law  shall 
include  a  stipulation  to  the  effect  that  no  state  shall  receive 
such  grants  until  its  state  law  providing  for  unemployment 
compensation  is  in  effect,  together  with  any  other  feasible 
provisions  designed  to  stimulate  prompt  state  action. 


JThis  and  other   recommendations   which  were  not  incorporated  in  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  are  printed   in  italics.   Comment  in  footnotes  by  the  Editor. 


The  majority  favoring  the  federal  tax  and  federal  grants 
in-aid  type  of  legislation  did  so  because  they  believed  this 
type  of  legislation  would  have  advantages : 

a.  In  dealing  on  a  nation-wide  basis  with  situations  which 
cross  and  transcend  state  boundaries. 

b.  In  establishing  and  maintaining  throughout  this  country 
the  essential  minimum  standards. 

c.  In  removing  all  obstacles  to  bring  the  reserve  funds  into 
federal  control. 

d.  In  that  it  would  run  less  risJ^  of  unconstitutionality  com- 
pared with  the  Wagner-Lewis  type  of  legislation  when  the  latter 
is  equally  equipped  with  provisions  of  minimum  standards  for 
the  states. 

e.  In  that  federal  collection  and  federal  control  of  funds 
through  the  power  to  allow  or  disallow  grants,  would  be  an 
important  element  in  national  control. 

f.  In  that  it  would  lend  itself  more  readily  to  developing  a 
national  system  should  that  become  advisable. 

The  minority  favoring  the  Wagner-Lewis  type  of  law2 
believes  that  it  is  a  general  federal-state  measure,  utilizing 
traditional  American  methods  and  local  machinery  in  the 
administration  of  labor  laws,  and  has  the  following 
advantages : 

a.  It  permits  experimentation  by  the  states  as  to  the  type  of 
state  law  to  be  adopted,  waiting-periods,  the  amount  and  dura- 
tion of  benefits,  and  as  to  other  matters  in  which  experimen- 
tation is  desirable. 

b.  It  secures  uniformity  where  uniformity  is  essential,  namely, 
the  equalization  of  competitive  costs. 

c.  It  permits  the  requirement  of  all  essential  uniform  stand- 
ards, such  as  that  the  money  collected  must  be  spent  for  unem- 
ployment benefits,  the  custody  of  the  funds,  and  others. 

d.  It  secures  the  advantages  of  federal  supervision  with  de- 
centralization of  administration,  and  local  responsibility. 

e.  It  avoids  the  hazards  of  an  annual  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress. 

f.  It  raises  substantially  the  same  constitutional  questions  as 
the  subsidy  type  of  bill,  but  has  the  great  merit  that  should  it 
be  held  unconstitutional,  the  state  laws  would  be  complete  in 
themselves  and  would  remain  operative. 

g.  It  will  result  in  federal  and  state  legislation  this  winter, 
while  44  state  legislatures  are  meeting  and  there  is  strong  pub- 
lic support,  which  is  doubtful  under  the  subsidy  plan,  particu- 
larly if  many  detailed  standards  to  which  the  state  laws  must 
conform  are  inserted  in  the  federal  act. 

All  of  the  members  recognized  that  each  type  of  federal 
law  has  distinct  merits  and  wished  their  votes  to  be  inter- 
preted not  as  necessarily  opposing  either  type  of  law,  but  as 
preferring  one  to  the  other. 

TYPES  OF  STATE  LAWS.  We  recommend  that  states  be  permit- 
ted to  adopt  any  one  of  four  types  as  follows: 

(a)  State-wide  pooling  of  funds  [after  the  Ohio  plan]  with 
or    without    adjustment    of    contribution    rates    according    to 
experience. 

(b)  Separate  accounts  [after  the  Wisconsin  plan]  for  any  em- 
ployer or  group  of  employers  who  may  wish  to  establish  diem, 
provided  financial  guarantees,  in  such  manner  as  the  state  ad- 
ministrative agency  may  require,  are  given  equal  to  15  percent 
of  their  average  annual  payroll  during  the  preceding  five  years 
or  two  years,  whichever  is  higher.  A  pooled  account  for  all 

!The  reference  is  to  the  original  Wagner-Lewis  bill  of  1934.  The  same  in- 
genious formula  is  employed  in  the  new  measure — a  federal  payroll  tax,  with 
offsets  to  employers  who  pay  an  equal  tax  under  a  state  system  and  further 
offsets  if  they  stabilize  employment. 
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other  employers,  with  adjustment  of  contribu- 
tion rates  according  to  experience. 

(c)  Separate  accounts  for  any  employer  or  group 
of  employers  who  may  wish  to  establish  them,  pro- 
vided contributions  of  not  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  payroll  are  made  to  the  pooled  account.3  All 
other  income  is  to  be  pooled  in  such  account.  Finan- 
cial guarantees  may  be  required  for  the  amount 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  the  separate  accounts. 

(d)  Separate    accounts    for    all    employers    (or 
groups  of  employers)  provided  contributions  of  not 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  payroll  are  made  to  a 
state  fund.4 

INTERSTATE    INDUSTRAL    AND    COMPANY    ACCOUNTS. 

Interstate  industrial  and  company  accounts  which 
will  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  state 
laws,  except  as  hereafter  stated,  and  which  will  be  adminis- 
tered under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
federal  administrative  agency,  should  be  authorized  in  the 
federal  act,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Only  industries  and  employers  who  have  a  substantial 
number  of  employes  in  each  of  two  or  more  states,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  establish  interstate  accounts. 

(2)  Interstate  industrial  and  company  accounts  must  make  a 
contribution  of  one  percent  on  their  payroll  to  the  pooled  state 
accounts  of  states  in  which  they  operate  having  such  accounts. 

(3)  Interstate  industrial  and  company  accounts  must  give 
as  liberal  benefits  in  each  state  in  which  they  operate  as  required 
by  the  law  of  that  state. 

(4)  Interstate  industrial  and  company  accounts  must  have 
the  approval  of  each  state  in  which  they  operate. 

(5)  Interstate  industrial  and  company  accounts  may  be  set 
up  only  with  the  approval  of  the  federal  administrative  authority. 
REINSURANCE   (EQUALIZATION)   FUND.  While  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  there  should  be  a  federal  reinsurance  fund  in 
order  to  give  equivalent  protection  to  unemployed  workers 
in  all  state  and  industries,  the  practical  difficulties  are  such 
that  the  Advisory  Council  is  satisfied  that  it  cannot  be  set 
up  at  this  time.  We  recommend,  however,  that  the  federal 
administrative  authority  study  this  subject. 

Standards  in  Federal  and  State  Laws 


COVERAGE:  The  federal  acts  should  apply  to  all  employers 
who  employ  directly,  or  indirectly  through  sub-contractors 
not  subject  to  the  law,  six5  or  more  employes  during  any  13 
weeks  of  the  preceding  year;  excluding,  however,  employes 
not  engaged  in  the  usual  trade,  business,  profession,  or  occu- 
pation of  the  employer.  The  states  should  be  required  to 
have  at  least  as  broad  a  coverage  as  that  prescribed  in  the 
federal  law.  However,  any  employment  for  which  a  sep- 
arate system  of  unemployment  compensation  may  be  estab- 
lished by  federal  law  should  be  excluded.  Public  employes 
of  states,  counties,  and  cities  should  be  made  eligible  to  un- 
employment compensation  on  the  same  basis  as  the  em- 
ployes of  private  employers.  Only  the  first  $50  of  the  salary 
or  wage  of  employes  covered  by  the  act  is  to  be  included  in 
the  computation  of  the  federal  tax? 

A  broader  coverage  than  that  suggested  is  deemed  desirable 
by  the  Advisory  Council,  but  practical  considerations  lead  us  to 

3The  Committee  on  Economic  Security  went  further  than  the  Advisory 
Council's  majority  and  recommended  that  this  provision  should  apply  in  every 
case  to  plant  accounts. 

'A  motion  to  permit  a  fifth  type  [as  in  the  present  Wisconsin  law],  permit- 
ting separate  accounts  for  all  employers  without  either  guarantees  or  contribu- 
tions to  any  state  fund  was  voted  down. 

aThe  Wagner-Lewis  bill  brings  this  down  to  4. 

"The  Advisory  Council  voted  that  such  employes  should  draw  standard  bene- 
fits at  50  percent  of  the  first  $50  of  their  wages,  but  the  provision  seems  to 
have  dropped  out  of  the  report. 


Will  unemployment  compensation  protect  workers  out  of 
work?  By  this  test,  the  program  the  Administration  put  before 
Congress  fell  short  of  these  conservative  recommendations  of 
employers,  labor  leaders  and  public  representatives  making  up 
the  Advisory  Council.  The  Wagner-Lewis  bill  as  introduced 
would  loosen  the  cramp  of  interstate  competition  and  pry  the 
funds  raised  into  federal  control;  but  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
tecting unemployed  workers,  the  lever  goes  limp  and  becomes 
a  hose;  feeding  payroll  taxes  back  into  the  states;  without  set- 
ting minimum  standards  or  affording  means  to  lift  them  later 


recommend  that  it  be  limited  as  above  oudined  in  inaugurating 
the  system.  We  recommend,  however,  that  the  federal  admin- 
istrative authority  study  the  problem  of  extending  the  coverage 
to  the  employers  of  less  than  six  employes.  We  recommend 
also  that  it  work  out  plans  for  unemployment  compensation 
to  the  employes  of  the  federal  government,  especially  those 
employed  directly  on  construction  or  other  work  projects. 

A.  Types  of  unemployment  benefited: 

(1)  Total  loss  of  weekly  wages  caused  by  lact^  of  wor\,  or 
partial  loss  of  weekly  wages  caused  by  lac^  of  worf(  amounting 
over  a  4-wee\  period  to  an  average  of  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  normal  full-time  weekly  earnings. 

(2)  Unemployment  occurring  in  the  regular  wor\  season  of 
the  year  in  trades  in  which  regularly  recurrent  periods  of  slacl{- 
ness  occur  (the  uncompensated  slac^  periods  to  be  designated  by 
the  competent  administrative  agency.) 

B.  Types  of  unemployment  not  benefited: 

(1)  Unemployment  of  persons  directly  engaged  in  trade  dis- 
putes for  duration  of  dispute. 

(2)  Unemployment  caused   by   discharge   for  proved   mis- 
conduct. 

(3)  Voluntary  quit  without  reasonable  cause  may  be  uncom- 
pensated entirely  or  for  such  period  as  the  plan  may  designate. 

(4)  Unemployment  during  which  workmen's  compensation 
or  other  compulsory  cash  benefits  are  received. 

C.  Eligibility: 

(1)  Fulfillment  of  the  following  qualifying  periods: 

(a)  Employment  of  not  less  than  40  weefe  in  24  months 
preceding  claim. 

(b)  Employment  not  less  than  10  weel^s  after  maximum 
duration  of  benefits  in  a  12-months  period  is  drawn. 

(2)  Registration  at  public  employment  office  or  other  desig- 
nated place  and  at  times  stated. 

(3)  Able  to  wor\  and  available  for  wor\. 

(4)  Unable  to  find  suitable  employment.  Suitable  employ- 
ment means  employment  for  which  the  insured  is  reasonably 
fitted,  and  located  within  a  reasonable  distance.  No  otherwise 
eligible  employe  shall  be  barred  from  or  denied  compensation 
for  refusing  to  accept  new  work  under  any  of  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  If  the  position  offered  is  vacant  due  direcdy  to 
a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor  dispute;  (2)  if  the  wages,  hours, 
and  other  conditions  of  the  work  offered  are  substantially  less 
favorable  to  the  employe  than  those  prevailing  for  similar  work 
in  the  locality;  (3)  if  acceptance  of  such  employment  would  af- 
fect the  applicant's  right  to  accept  or  refrain  from  accepting  or 
retaining  membership  in  or  observance  of  the  rules  of  an  or- 
ganization of  employes. 

CONTRIBUTIONS.  It  was  voted  that  the  federal  tax  law  recom- 
mended should  impose  a  payroll  tax  of  3  percent7  on  em- 
ployers who  are  subject  to  the  act  beginning  with  the  year 


7A  recession  from  the  rate  of  5  percent  in  the  original  Wagner-Lewis  bill 
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THE  CLASH  OVER  STANDARDS 


COR  the  first  time  in  American  history,  the  unmet  hazards  of  modem 
'  life  have  been  attacked  on  a  broad  front  by  the  President,  by  his 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  Security  and  by  the  drafters  of  the 
Wagner-Lewis  bill.  A  sub-committee  is  charged  with  exploring 
further  the  possibilities  of  health  insurance. 

Meanwhile  the  federal-aid  principle  is  applied  with  respect  to 
old-age  pensions,  mothers'  aid,  crippled  children,  child  welfare,  health 
and  maternal  and  child-health  services;  as  it  is  (under  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  act)  to  employment  services.  In  each  case  national  standards 
can  be  set.  With  respect  to  the  greatest  hazard  of  all,  the  Wagner- 
Lewis  bill  as  drafted  goes  little  further  than  the  broad  requirement 
laid  down  by  the  Committee  that  all  unemployment  funds  offset  to 
the  states  shall  be  used  for  compensation;  the  Committee  contenting 
itself  beyond  this  with  drafting  model  bills  for  their  guidance. 

The  affirmative  characteristics  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
provisions  no  less  than  their  limitations  were  reviewed  in  The  Survey 
(Midmonthly)  for  February.  In  failing  to  apply  this  federal-aid  prin- 
ciple or  (whether  or  not  it  is  applied)  to  set  minimum  standards  for 
unemployment  compensation  that  would  afford  a  countrywide 
bottom  level  of  security,  the  Administration  broke  with  the  recom- 
mendations not  only  of  the  Advisory  Council  but  with  those  outside 
experts  who  met  in  sequence  to  the  Conference  on  Economic  Security 
held  in  mid-fall;  and  with  the  Committee's  technical  staff  on  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

REPEATEDLY,  minorities  on  the  Advisory  Council  stood  for 
standards  more  liberal  than  those  recommended  in  its  report. 
For  example,  tables  prepared  by  members  of  the  technical  staff 
compared  American  benefits  at  50  percent  wages,  on  the  proposed 
3  percent  tax  base,  with  the  standard  insurance  benefits  of  the  British 
system  on  a  4tf  percent  base. 


These  are  exclusive  of  extended  benefits  (dole)  available  under 
a  means  test  to  British  workers  who  have  exhausted  their  contractuarial 
rights.  In  lieu  of  these  the  Cabinet  Committee  recommends  eligi- 
bility for  work  benefits  when  the  right  to  cash  benefits  is  exhausted. 
This  is  a  promising  American  innovation  and  in  a  sense  is  provided 
for  the  current  emergency  in  the  companion  work-relief  measure  with 
its  $4,800,000,000  appropriation.  It  is  not  incorporated  as  a  per- 
manent work-assurance  section  of  the  security  bill,  with  provisions  to 
underpin  it  when  and  where  public  work  is  lacking. 

Taking  then  the  compensation  insurance-coverages  of  the  two 
systems:  except  for  single  men,  and  without  an  adequate  minimum, 
American  workers  in  the  lower  brackets  would  fare  much  worse  than 
under  the  British  flat  rate  which  carries  with  it  additional  benefits  for 
dependents.  In  the  higher  brackets  they  would  come  off  favorably, 
but  in  any  case  their  assured  benefit  period  would  be  little  more  than 
half  as  long.  British  standard  benefits  begin  after  one  week's  wait- 
ing-period (against  the  proposed  four  here)  and  run  for  26  (against 
the  American  15.)  That  last  is  an  estimate  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  If  it  runs  long  in  some  states,  it  must  run  short  in  others. 

The  Committee's  actuarial  tables  show  that  on  a  5  percent  tax 
base  the  American  waiting-period  could  be  cut  to  two  weeks,  the 
benefit  period  raised  to  thirty — approximating  the  British  coverage. 

IN  our  supplementary  report,  eight  ofius  on  the  Advisory  Council 
'  contended  that  if  the  British  people  could  swing  such  a  coverage 
throughout  the  post-war  depression  and  are  now  liberalizing  it,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  might  at  least  do  as  well,  in  this  period 
of  anticipated  recovery,  in  setting  up  a  system  of  security  the  bene- 
fits under  which  may  not  accrue  to  unemployed  workers  until  1938. 

PAUL  KELLOGG 


1936,  but  with  the  proviso8  that  if  for  the  year  1935  the  index 
of  production  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  shall  be  less 
than  90  percent  of  the  index  for  1926,  the  rate  of  tax  in  the 
first  year  shall  be  1  percent.  (Before  arriving  at  the  rate  of 
payroll  tax  suggested,  the  Council  rejected  a  proposed  rate 
of  5  percent  and  a  proposed  rate  of  4  percent9  by  close 
votes,  after  which  a  rate  of  3  percent  was  agreed  on.) 

The  Advisory  Council  does  not  recommend  that  employe 
contributions  be  provided  in  the  federal  act. 

A  number  of  members,  however,  believe  that  employe  con- 
tributions should  be  required,  since  they  would  increase  the 
amount  and  the  period  of  benefits,  and,  even  more  important, 
they  would  make  the  employes  a  part  of  the  administration  and 
more  effective  in  its  control.  These  members  believe  further 
that  employe  contributions  would  cause  the  worker  to  regard 
the  plan  as  partly  his  own  and  not  as  something  given  to  him 
as  a  gratuity,  and  thus  operate  to  prevent  malingering  and 
similar  abuses. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  employe  contributions.  They 
felt  that  compulsory  employe  contributions  are  unjust,  and 
while  they  are  willing  to  leave  this  question  up  to  the  states, 
are  opposed  to  any  provision  for  employe  contributions  in  the 
federal  law.  In  their  opinion,  contributions  paid  by  employers 
are,  in  the  long  run,  passed  on  to  consumers,  while  contribu- 
tions paid  by  the  workers,  who  can  do  nothing  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment, cannot  be  so  shifted.  Those  opposed  to  employe  con- 
tributions regard  the  cost  of  unemployment  as  a  legitimate 
charge  in  the  cost  of  production.  These  members,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers sympathetic  to  the  general  principle  of  employe  participa- 
tion, felt  that  with  a  waiting-period  of  four  weeks  recommended 
in  the  federal  law,  employes  would  be  meeting  a  large  initial 
share  of  the  risk  of  broken  work  and,  coupled  with  the  50 
percent  loss  of  income  throughout  the  benefit  period,  should  not 
be  further  burdened.  Some  members  voting  with  the  majority 

"This  is  elaborated  over  two  years  in  the  Wagner-Lewis  bill, — a  course  of 
delay  sharply  protested  by  the  New  York  State  administration  as  penalizing 
prompt  action.  The  procrastination  characterizing  the  federal  bill  is  hard  to 
reconcile  with  the  fact  that  Wisconsin  employers  are  paying  their  2  percent 
tax  now. 

•The  vote  at  4  percent  was  a  tie. 


took  the  position  that  while  there  are  no  overwhelming  logical 
reasons  against  employe  contributions  there  is  a  practical  con- 
sideration in  the  fact  that  employe  contributions  will  be  neces- 
sary in  old-age  insurance. 

The  Advisory  Council  recommends  that  it  be  left  optional 
with  the  states  to  require  contributions  from  employes.  In 
the  report  of  the  Committee  and  in  any  model  bill  which  it 
may  promulgate,  it  is  recommended  that  attention  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  more  adequate  benefits  can  be  paid  if  contri- 
butions are  increased,  whether  these  increased  contributions 
come  from  employers,  employes,  or  the  government. 

A  motion  to  increase10  benefits  by  providing  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  federal  treasury  itself  was  voted  down  by  a 
large  majority. 

DEPOSITORY  FOR  FUNDS.  The  Advisory  Council  recommends 
that  all  reserve  funds  should  be  deposited  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  under  obligation  that  they  be  so  managed  as 
to  assist  stabilization  of  business  and  employment.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  federal  government  should  arrange  so 
that  the  unused  balances  in  the  unemployment-reserve  ac- 
counts shall  receive  interest  at  3  percent. 
REFUNDS  (CREDITS)  TO  EMPLOYERS  WHO  STABILIZE  EMPLOY- 
MENT. In  states  providing  for  industry  or  plan  accounts, 
under  the  subsidy  type  of  federal  law  a  refund  should  be 
paid  to  employers  who  have  such  accounts,  and  whose  re- 
serves equal  or  exceed  15  percent  of  their  total  average 
payroll  during  the  preceding  5  years  or  the  preceding  2 
years,  whichever  is  the  higher.  In  states  having  pooled  funds, 
with  merit  ratings,  a  similar  refund  should  be  allowed  to 
employers  who  become  entitled  to  a  low  rate  of  contribu- 
tions because  of  their  favorable  experience.  Under  a  Wag- 
ner-Lewis type  of  federal  act,  employers  who  under  the 
subsidy  type  of  act  would  be  (Continued  on  page  137) 


SICKNESS   BILLS   BY   INSTALMENT 
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EMPLE  1-6400?" 

"Wayne  County  Medical  Society"  comes  the  an- 
swer from  an  old  family  mansion  on  one  of  Detroit's 
main  thoroughfares.  That  telephone  number,  the  Society 
declares,  leads  to  "a  center  where  health  problems  of  all 
problem  groups  are  solved  by  the  professional  people  who 
give  the  service." 

With  the  technical  staff  and  sub-committees  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Economic  Security  at  work  on  plans 
to  meet  questions  of  medical  service  and  costs  which  have 
beset  us  these  many  years,  any  answer  "for  all  problem 
groups"  is  of  urgent  interest  at  this  moment  to  both  the 
public  and  the  medical  profession.  For  unemployed  people 
the  Wayne  County  Medical  Society  has  set  up  services  simi- 
lar to  those  adopted  by  medical  groups  in  many  parts  of  the 
country :  a  bureau  for  welfare  clients  cooperating  in  medical 
relief  under  FERA  provisions,  and  another,  cooperating 
with  the  dental  society,  which  helps  arrange  part-pay  or  free 
care  for  other  jobless  people  through  a  family's  own  practi- 
tioner or  a  volunteer.  Its  most-discussed  service,  unusual  in 
eastern  states,  is  a  Medical  Service  Bureau  for  employed 
people  with  small  incomes,  opened  a  year  ago  under  what 
is  known  as  the  Pino  Plan  from  the  name  of  its  originator, 
Dr.  Ralph  H.  Pino. 

Essentially  the  Pino  Plan  is  an  experiment  in  instalment 
payment  of  medical  bills  in  which  there  is  some  opportunity 
to  adjust  the  total  amount  to  the  patient's  means.  It  specifi- 
cally is  not  health  insurance.  "We  call  it  health  assurance," 
said  William  J.  Burns,  executive  secretary  of  the  Society. 
Since  it  is  considered  by  its  sponsors  and  cited  by  doctors 
elsewhere  as  a  demonstration  of  a  better  way  to  assure  medi- 
cal care,  I  went  to  Detroit  in  January  to  hear  firsthand  the 
experience  of  the  first  year. 

It  happened  to  be  the  week  of  the  Automobile  Show. 
Hotel  lobbies  and  store  windows  held  exhibits  of  the  shin- 
ing new  models  before  which  crowds  of  men  clustered  like 
small  boys  before  a  candy  shop.  Newspapers  were  filled 
with  reports  of  the  show's  success.  Out  on  the  edges  of  the 
city  the  plants  were  humming  to  turn  out  the  cars  for  which 
orders  were  anticipated.  The  fall  pick-up  in  jobs  had  started 
in  October;  the  busy  season  was  on  in  the  capital  of  Amer- 
ica's Automobile  Empire. 

You  felt  the  framework  of  that  Empire  even  in  the  digni- 
fied offices  of  the  Wayne  County  Medical  Society.  Detroit 
is  characteristically  a  city  of  nomads;  the  city  health  officer, 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Vaughan,  told  me  that  families  lived  an  aver- 
age of  three  months  at  one  address.  The  obvious  and  neces- 
sary way  to  organize  an  instalment  plan  is  through  the  large 
industries  which  employ  roving  and  intermittent  workers. 
Instalment  purchase  is  the  system  on  which  the 
industries  themselves  have  been  built.  The  man- 
ager of  the  Medical  Service  Bureau  is  Kenneth 
Read,  a  certified  public  accountant  with  experi- 
ence in  the  credit  departments  of  automobile 
concerns.  The  initial  steps  getting  the  plan  un- 
der way  were,  first,  contacts  with  the  7000  per- 
sons in  the  county  who  are  concerned  with 
sickness  as  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  pharma- 
cists and  hospital  administrators;  then  with  ex- 
ecutive and  personnel  departments  of  industrial 


plants.  Mr.Burns  and  Mr.  Read  have  explained  the  system 
directly  to  officials  in  some  forty  plants  employing  about 
a  quarter-million  men,  representing  with  their  families  a 
population  larger  than  Pittsburgh.  By  telephone  they  have 
been  in  touch  with  another  hundred  concerns,  large  and 
small.  Details  of  payment  are  in  terms  of  the  personnel 
policies  of  Chrysler  or  General  Motors  or  Briggs,  or  which- 
ever plant  is  involved  as  employer.  The  Bureau  helps  all 
applicants,  but  its  mainstream  of  development  is  believed 
to  lie  through  cooperation  with  industry. 

The  plan  works  this  way.  You  find  yourself  daunted  by 
existing  sickness  bills  or  by  those  which  face  you  because 
of  the  need  for  an  operation  or  for  expensive  dental  work, 
the  coming  of  a  new  baby,  and  so  on.  On  your  own  initia- 
tive, or  advised  by  doctor,  dentist,  clinic  or  personnel  man- 
ager, you  lay  your  troubles  before  Mr.  Read  or  his  secretary. 
You  fill  out  a  form  with  spaces  for  name,  address,  age, 
color,  marital  status,  number  of  dependents.  Below  this  are 
spaces  in  which  to  record  home  ownership  or  rental,  with 
amounts  paid  or  in  arrears  and  a  blank  for  "landlord's 
experience";  past  and  present  employers,  badge  number, 
and  earnings,  with  space  for  "employers'  experience";  trade 
references,  including  charge  or  instalment  accounts;  names 
and  addresses  of  relatives,  including  parents,  wife's  parents, 
sisters  and  brothers;  life  insurance;  past  and  present  physi- 
cians; present  illness;  and  a  record  of  charitable  aid,  if  any, 
which  the  applicant  has  "accepted".  Below  these  are  the 
questions;  "Are  you  able  to  pay  a  normal  fee?"  and  "How 

much  can  you  pay  per ?",  followed  by  a  space  for  the 

investigator's  remarks.  At  the  bottom  the  applicant  signs  a 
statement  warranting  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ments "given  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  medical  relief 
through  the  Wayne  County  Medical  Society",  promising  to 
inform  the  Society  of  any  change  in  his  employment  status 
or  address,  and  giving  his  consent  to  having  his  physician 
inform  the  Bureau  of  findings  and  diagnosis  in  his  case. 
On  the  basis  of  present  or  estimated  future  bills  for  the 
present  illness,  and  the  information  on  the  sheet,  a  plan  is 
worked  out  with  the  family  to  pay  weekly  or  monthly  in- 
stalments to  the  Bureau.  All  bills  go  to  the  Bureau  and  are 
paid  off  as  instalments  are  received,  minus  a  deduction  of 
10  percent  for  costs  of  handling.  The  Society  makes  no 
charge  for  office  rent,  light,  heat  and  similar  overhead  items. 

As  a  rule  the  instalments  are  about  10  percent  of  a  family's 
current  income.  The  Bureau's  clients  during  this  first  year 
have  been  people  with  $20,  $25  or  more  occasionally  $30  a 
week  at  the  time  the  case  was  registered.  As  work  is  very 
irregular  in  Detroit,  I  asked  Mr.  Read  why  annual  earn- 
ings, rather  than  weekly,  are  not  used  as  the  basis  of  pay- 


Health  insurance  lies  before  the  states  and  the  nation  as  an 
issue  in  our  search  for  security.  Detroit  doctors  believe 
they  are  working  out  a  better  way  to  get  medical  care  for 
all  who  need  it.  It  has  been  widely  cited  as  a  model.  In 
sequence  to  Buying  Health,  our  special  number  for  Decem- 
ber, this  staff  article  is  the  first  outside  study  of  the  plan 
tried  for  the  past  year  by  the  Wayne  County  Medical  Society 
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ment;  hospital  social  workers  told  me  that  men  who  had 
$25  or  $30  a  week  in  the  busy  season  were  likely  to  earn 
not  more  than  $800  or  $900  in  a  year.  When  income  is 
coming  in,  he  replied,  families  spend  all  they  get;  that  is 
the  time,  if  ever,  that  they  can  pay.  If  a  client  reports  that 
he  has  been  laid  off,  the  fact  is  verified  by  checking  with 
the  personnel  manager  at  the  plant;  he  is  not  asked  to  pay 
until  he  is  at  work  again.  During  jobless  periods,  Mr.  Read 
believes  these  families  usually  "fall  back"  on  relief.  If  they 
are  working  but  not  paying,  he  speaks  to  the  personnel 
manager. 

WHEN  the  actual  or  estimated  total  of  the  bills  runs 
to  more  than  10  percent  of  a  year's  earnings  an  effort 
is  made  to  scale  it  down  in  consultation  with  a  Board  of 
Arbitration  which  represents  all  the  professions.  The  parts 
of  the  bill  that  can  be  scaled  are  fees  of  doctor,  surgeon  or 
dentist.  Rates  in  hospital  wards  already  are  below  actual 
cost  to  the  hard-pressed  hospitals.  Up  to  January  1,  1935, 
three  out  of  five  of  the  Bureau's  1510  recorded  patients  had 
been  hospital  cases.  Hospital  costs  therefore  represent  a 
major  part  of  the  whole  amount.  The  average  bill  of  the 
whole  group  was  around  $84.  For  749  hospitalized  patients 
whose  bills  were  in,  hospital  bills  showed  an  average  of 
about  $61.  Bills  in  Detroit  hospitals  average  about  $52;  the 
Bureau's  cases  represent  more  serious  illness  than  the  aver- 
age hospital  run. 

In  any  effort  to  meet  medical  costs  family  by  family,  the 
average  is  far  less  important  than  the  actual  amounts  that 
fall  unexpectedly  on  the  unlucky  ones.  Analyses  have  not 
yet  been  made  to  show  how  many  of  these  people  had  big, 
how  many  little  bills.  About  40  of  the  1510  patients  were 
faced  with  costs  which  at  the  start  were  spread  over  more 
than  a  year  to  ease  payment;  some  had  only  part-time  work 
and  it  was  hoped  that  their  earnings  would  increase  and 
speed  up  payment.  During  the  first  ten  and  a  half  months, 
there  were  about  half  a  dozen  cases,  Mr.  Read  believed,  in 
which  the  unexpectedly  long  or  severe  course  of  illness  had 
brought  economic  disaster:  bills  which  a  family  can  meet 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  if  ever.  The  time  is  too 
short  to  have  shown  what  may  happen  in  other  families 
where  a  second  illness  follows  on  the  heels  of  the  first, 
bringing  loss  of  wages  or  more  bills,  or  where  continued 
irregularity  of  work  upsets  the  schedules. 

One  "disaster"  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  arranged  with 
the  Bureau  for  his  wife's  confinement.  The  child  was  born 
with  a  defective  throat.  In  spite  of  an  operation  and  three 
months'  hospital  care,  the  baby  died.  The  bill  came  to  $840; 
$460  to  the  hospitals,  $360  to  the  obstetrician,  surgeons  and 
other  doctors.  The  family  had  paid  $54.  The  doctors  agreed 
to  write  off  practically  all  the  indebtedness  to  them,  leaving 
a  balance  of  $454.45  due  in  all.  The  Bureau  arranged  with 
the  man's  employer  for  a  loan  for  that  amount  which  settled 
the  bill.  The  man  is  repaying  his  employer  over  three  years, 
week  by  week,  out  of  his  wages. 

The  morning  after  any  case  is  registered  at  the  Bureau 
a  record  of  financial  arrangements  is  on  the  desk  of  the 
personnel  manager  of  the  plant  where  the  worker  is  em- 
ployed. Sometimes  the  employer  advances  part  or  all  of  the 
amount,  taking  repayment  from  the  employe's  subsequent 
wages;  this  is  the  method  preferred  by  the  Bureau  because 
it  simplifies  bookkeeping  and  collection.  Sometimes  weekly 
instalments  are  assigned  from  wages  and  paid  by  the  plant 
to  the  Bureau;  sometimes  the  family  pays  the  Bureau  di- 
rectly. Some  employers  take  no  part  in  the  financial  arrange- 


ments, but  try  to  help  workers  who  have  bills  by  giving 
them  occasional  overtime  work,  or  trying  to  keep  them  on 
longest  when  layoffs  are  impending. 

Up  to  January  1,  1935,  the  1510  cases  for  whom  the 
Bureau  had  arranged  service  represented  an  aggregate  of 
$126,570  in  submitted  bills.  Collections  amounted  to  $34,- 
125.55.  How  much  arrearage  the  latter  figure  represents  will 
not  be  known  until  further  analyses  are  completed.  The 
largest  number  of  cases — about  250— was  registered  in  June, 
just  before  summer  lay-offs.  Payments  discontinued  during 
the  summer  and  early  fall  were  being  resumed  as  men  went 
back  to  work.  The  number  of  cases  ran  over  200  through 
the  summer  months,  when  employment  was  slack,  and 
dropped  in  the  autumn:  107  cases  were  registered  in  No- 
vember, 112  in  December.  It  may  be  that  some  workers  felt 
that  a  postponable  operation — such  as  one  for  hernia — 
should  be  done  in  the  summer  when  they  were  likely  to 
be  without  work;  that  others  are  reluctant  to  lose  time  in 
the  busy  season.  A  desire  to  have  money  for  the  holidays 
may  have  held  down  applications  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. January  showed  an  increase  to  151  cases. 

I  talked  to  a  dozen  practising  physicians,  all  but  two  of 
whom  had  had  personal  experience  with  the  plan.  Their 
prevailing  impression  seemed  to  be  that  it  is  working  well; 
usually  the  first  comment  was,  "People  are  paying  this  way 
who  couldn't  or  wouldn't  pay  otherwise."  Several  empha- 
sized also  a  patient's  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  remain 
under  the  care  of  his  family  physician,  when  otherwise  he 
might  have  had  care  by  an  unknown  member  of  a  hospital 
staff.  Several  said  they  were  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the 
distasteful  matter  of  fixing  and  collecting  fees. 

Three  physicians  mentioned  cases  of  their  own  in  which 
they  felt  the  plan  had  worked  badly.  They  had  referred  to 
the  Bureau  people  who  were  faced  with  heavy  expenses. 
They  felt  they  should  have  free  surgical  and  hospital  care 
because  of  the  costs  involved,  but  the  patients  themselves 
did  not  want  "charity".  Despite  reasonable  surgical  fees, 
however,  the  bills  had  come  to  amounts  which  these  doctors 
did  not  believe  the  families  ever  could  pay.  They  thought 
that  the  hospitals  and  the  doctors  would  be  out  of  pocket, 
and  that  patients'  distress  was  most  unfortunate.  Two  of 
these  doctors  remarked  they  would  refer  no  more  cases  to 
the  Bureau,  thinking  they  themselves  could  make  arrange- 
ments better  suited  to  the  needs  of  people  they  knew. 

ANOTHER  doctor  commented  that  under  a  post-pay- 
ment plan  you  were  not  likely  to  do  preventive  work 
or  even  to  give  care  to  patients  in  the  early  stages  of  illness. 
At  $20-30  a  week  for  part  of  the  year  these  people  just  could 
scrape  along  at  best;  their  only  chance  to  buy  preventive 
service,  he  believed,  lay  in  use  of  an  insurance  principle, 
such  as  many  of  them  already  use  in  a  limited  way  through 
sickness  benefit  funds,  whereby  the  whole  group  pay  small 
regular  amounts  into  a  pool  to  meet  the  costs  for  those  who 
need  care.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  their  present  sickness 
benefits  is  that  they  are  in  force  only  when  a  man  is  paying 
regularly,  i.e.,  when  he  is  working. 

Another  physician  remarked  that  the  plan  draws  only 
patients  who  were  on  the  ragged  edge  of  indigency  or  for 
other  reasons  are  considered  by  their  doctors  as  likely  to  be 
unable  or  unwilling  to  pay.  "If  a  man  can  come  anywhere 
near  what  I  have  to  ask  him,  I  fix  things  up  with  him  and 
let  him  pay  as  he  can,  just  as  I  always  have  done,"  he  said. 
"When  I  look  back  over  twenty-five  years  there  are  few 
who  haven't  paid  me  what  they  could."  That  the  plan  is 
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used  chiefly  by  people  who  have  no  financial  reserve  was 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Burns,  who  said  that  workers  who  had  or 
could  borrow  the  $25  or  $30  that  a  hospital  requires  as  an 
advance  payment  usually  make  their  own  arrangements 
with  their  doctors. 

The  Bureau's  general  principle  is  that  anyone  who  is 
earning  should  pay  something  toward  the  costs  of  medical 
care.  Very  few  applicants,  "perhaps  one  in  a  hundred," 
have  been  turned  down  because  they  were  thought  to  have 
too  little.  Few  also  have  applied  whose  means  were  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  meet  the  bill  at  once.  Applicants  more 
often  overstate  than  understate  their  earnings;  they  like  to 
remember  the  good  weeks. 

FROM  the  Bureau's  viewpoint  the  big  difficulty  so  far  is 
in  arrangements  with  the  hospitals,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  cooperating  in  the  plan.  Hospitals  are  accustomed  to 
advance  payment  by  patients.  Rates  in  the  wards  at  all 
times  fail  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  ward  care.  Now,  when 
hospital  income  from  donations  and  endowments  has  fallen 
sharply,  hospitals  are  less  able  than  ever  to  carry  additional 
burdens.  The  plan  adds  burdens  through  the  10  percent 
collection  charge;  through  the  cost  of  carrying  credit  when 
payments  extend  over  months;  perhaps  through  uncollect- 
able  accounts,  which  several  superintendents  believe  will 
prove  higher  among  these  patients  than  among  those  reg- 
ularly admitted.  The  hospitals'  social  service  departments 
routinely  study  a  patient's  particular  circumstances  and 
make  arrangements  for  advance  payment,  in  some  cases  for 
assignments  of  wages  when  the  patient  resumes  work,  or 
for  city-  or  county-paid  care.  Under  the  municipal  system 
in  Detroit  authorization  for  payment  by  the  city  must  be 
obtained  during  the  first  seventy-two  hours  after  the  patient 
enters  the  hospital.  In  a  number  of  cases,  patients  received 
through  the  Bureau  have  needed  a  much  longer  stay  than 
could  have  been  anticipated.  When  that  happens  the  hos- 
pital is  likely  to  be  out  of  luck,  though  in  one  extreme  case, 
where  the  patient  will  need  two  years  of  hospital  care, 
transfer  to  city  support  was  arranged. 

The  superintendent  of  the  one  major  hospital  which  has 
not  joined  in  the  plan  told  me  that  the  institution  could  not 
afford  to  do  so;  another,  which  admits  750  patients  a  month, 
limits  admissions  under  the  plan  to  ten,  saying  they  can 
carry  no  more.  The  superintendent  of  a  third  said  his  in- 
stitution could  continue  service  through  the  Bureau  only 
because  applications  have  been  relatively  so  few.  The  gentle 
sister  in  charge  of  a  large  church  hospital  said  that  the 
cost  of  the  Bureau's  cases  to  her  institution  was  far  greater 
than  it  would  be  otherwise,  since  she  believed  that  these 
patients  would  have  been  city  cases,  with  no  10  percent  de- 
duction, instalment  payment,  or  bad  debts;  the  hospital, 
however,  is  able  and  happy  to  extend  charity  this  way.  The 
doctors  of  their  staff  like  the  plan,  she  added,  because  it 
provides  payment  for  doctor  as  well  as  hospital;  the  pa- 
tients like  it  because  they  keep  their  own  doctors  and  be- 
cause they  like  to  be  placed  in  private  wards,  rather  than 
charity  wards,  though  the  service  is  the  same  in  each. 

Partial  solution  of  the  hospital  difficulty  has  been  made  in 
several  ways.  Whenever  possible  the  patient  is  asked  to  bor- 
row from  his  family,  friends,  or  employer  to  make  a  down 
payment  of  $25  or  $30  which  is  credited  to  the  hospital's 
account.  One  hospital  requires  a  down-payment.  In  most  of 
the  others,  by  agreement  with  the  County  Medical  Society, 
all  instalments  are  paid  to  the  hospital  until  the  first  half  of 
the  hospital  bill  is  met;  after  that  payments  are  prorated 


among  all  to  whom  bills  are  owed.  The  Bureau  is  making 
an  effort  toward  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  hospital 
problem,  perhaps  through  setting  up  a  revolving  fund,  to 
which  it  is  hoped  large  employers  will  contribute,  with 
perhaps  a  matching  amount  from  a  philanthropic  founda- 
tion. A  revolving  fund  of  $100,000,  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr. 
Read  estimate,  would  permit  advance  payment  of  half  the 
hospital  bills  for  2030  hospital  cases  a  month. 

Hospital  social  workers  with  whom  I  talked  questioned 
the  general  premise  that  all  families  with  current  earnings 
can  and  should  pay  something  toward  their  sickness  bills. 
Illness,  they  pointed  out,  is  likely  to  mean  many  expenses 
beyond  the  direct  medical  bills :  loss  of  wages,  if  the  patient 
is  the  wage  earner;  extra  expenses  at  home,  if  the  wife  is 
sick ;  sometimes  extra  food  during  convalescence  from  serious 
illness,  such  as  most  of  these  cases  represented.  Even  when 
they  are  working,  families  with  $20-$30  a  week  have  scant 
margin  above  subsistence,  as  is  shown  by  the  minimum 
budget  for  dependent  families  worked  out  by  the  Visiting 
Housekeeper  Association  on  the  basis  of  present  costs  in 
Detroit  and  used  by  social  agencies  and  social  service  de- 
partments in  hospitals  as  the  basis  of  their  work. 

Minimum   Family   Budget   Month 

No.    in   Family  2345 

Man  Woman  Man  Woman  Man  Woman  Man  Woman 
Child  3      Ctrl',  Boy  3        Girl   12 

Girl  5   Boy  3 

Food    $19.50  $23.70  $28.20  $32.85 

Clothing    9.23  11.43  13.63  16.81 

Rent     15.00  15.00  20.00  25.00 

Furnishings     .  3.82  4.81  5.80  6.71 

Fuel,   light    .  .  6.47  6.47  8.59  8.59 

Extras    .  5.57  6.24  6.91  7.58 


Total      $59.59  $67.65  $83.13 


$97.54 


In  such  a  budget  "extras"  must  include  carfares,  haircuts, 
newspapers,  insurance,  savings,  if  any.  For  at  least  the 
larger  families  who  have  used  the  Bureau's  service,  and 
especially  those  with  children  older  than  those  the  budget 
presumes,  it  seems  hard  to  see  where  to  find  money  for 
sickness  bills  in  a  steady  $20-$25  weekly  income.  These  De- 
troit families,  however,  earn  for  only  part  of  the  year,  so 
when  wages  come  they  often  must  help  make  up  rent  ar- 
rears or  other  back  debts  as  well  as  allow  for  the  purchase  of 
shoes  and  other  essentials  which  have  had  to  be  postponed. 
Such  points,  the  social  workers  believe,  enter  into  a  decision 
as  to  what  a  family  can  pay,  if  the  arrangement  is  to  be 
equitable  in  terms  of  preserving  self-respect  and  allowing 
both  the  means  and  the  state  of  mind  that  makes  possible 
recovery  after  illness.  • 

U 

A  FINAL  judgment  on  the  efficacy  of  the  Pino  Plan  for 
the  people  who  have  used  it  needs  more  time  to  learn  the 
outcome  of  the  illnesses  and  the  bills  and  further  analysis 
than  yet  has  been  possible  of  the  gain  or  loss  to  them,  to 
the  professions,  the  hospitals  and  the  community.  In  the 
interim,  however,  the  plan  raises  questions  which  should 
be  studied: 

Why  has  the  Plan  not  been  more  widely  used?  Because 
of  the  hospital  difficulty  the  Bureau  has  made  no  effort  to 
bring  the  plan  before  the  public,  but  consistent  mention 
has  been  made  to  the  professions,  the  industries  and  the 
social  agencies — the  people  concerned  with  the  medical 
dilemmas  of  probably  at  least  250,000  of  Detroit's  370,000 
families.  Among  wage-earning  (Continued  on  page  143) 


Earning  and  learning.  The  end  of  the  short  work-shift  at  Norris  Dam  (top)  means  the  beginning  of  leisure  hours  for 
which  the  TVA  has  set  up  training  courses  in  the  Norris  trade  shops  (bottom)  and  instruction  for  new  occupations 


BENCH-MARKS   IN   THE  TENNESSEE   VALLEY 


V.    THE  MAN  ON  THE  JOB 

BY  ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN 


MONTHS  ago  we  talked  about  how  we  should  build 
Norris  Dam.  If  we  were  to  build  it  the  way  most 
dams  are  built  we  would  say,  "This  is  just  another 
dam.  We  will  begin  to  live  after  the  dam  is  done.  We  will 
build  some  shacks,  and  around  the  town  will  be  gambling 
houses  and  all  the  rest."  That  would  be  the  conventional 
way  of  handling  the  situation. 

But  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  building  of  a  dam  was  a  good 
place  to  begin  building  the  New  Deal.  If  we  could  build 
this  dam  in  the  new  spirit  and  attitude  of  the  times,  the 
ultimate  hopes  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  would 
already  be  partly  achieved. 

In  the  large,  the  personnel  of  the  TVA  consists  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region,  and  back  of  them  the  Congress  and  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  legislatures  and  people  of  the 
several  states.  Anything  significant  achieved  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  will  be  the  result  of  the  expression  of  the  personal 
quality  of  the  people  of  the  region  and  of  the  nation.  In  a 
narrower  sense  the  TVA  has  another  personnel — that  of  its 

administrative  staff  and  its  direct  working  force.  Here  an     /"NUR   training  program  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  our 
opportunity  arose  to  build  up  a  new  organization  which      ^^   desire  to  develon  latent  talent  in  nur  workers.  ^Vl^<>n 


a  mathematician  who  was  a  good  mathematician,  an  econ- 
omist who  was  a  good  economist.  The  extent  to  which  the 
purpose  of  an  organization  actually  emerges  and  survives 
is  determined  not  only  by  the  extent  to  which  those  differ- 
ent people  are  economists,  historians,  teachers  of  English; 
it  depends  also  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  general  pur- 
pose that  we  are  driving  at  is  their  purpose. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  TVA.  It  is  not  enough  to  get 
technicians.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  get  professional  people 
who  can  do  specific  jobs.  It  is  necessary  in  choosing  each 
person  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  on  this  job  that  we  keep 
in  mind  the  quality  of  the  man  we  are  employing.  The  man 
we  choose  as  a  carpenter's  helper  may  have  latent  talent.  A 
few  years  later  he  may  be  head  of  a  construction  force, 
dictating  the  attitude  of  the  TVA  toward  a  good  many  peo- 
ple. We  choose  for  one  job,  but  every  time  we  choose  a  man 
we  should  be  selecting  him  for  a  possibility  of  larger 
functions. 


would  in  large  degree  have  aims  and  purposes  in  common 
with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Deal,  to  be  made  up  of  men  and 
women  with  whom  the  creation  of  a  new  level  of  good 
living  for  the  TVA  region  and  the  development  of  a  better 
and  more  enduring  social  and  economic  life,  would  be 
more  important  than  any  personal  aims  and  ambitions.  In 
former  articles  in  this  series,  I  have  discussed  other  phases 
of  TVA  activity.  In  this  article  I  shall  discuss  the  methods 
used  to  acquire  a  desirable  personnel,  to  encourage  loyalty 
and  commitment  to  the  public  interest,  and  to  develop  the 
latent  powers  and  possibilities  of  the  people  involved. 

All  of  our  labor  was  selected  by  examination — even  the 
unskilled.  More  than  50,000  of  the  latter  were  registered, 
and  more  than  38,000  were  given  a  carefully  prepared  ex- 
amination. To  insure  that  good  workmen  would  know 
about  the  examination,  our  representatives  visited  200  coun- 
ties, getting  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  promising  workers,  and  cards  were  sent  to  these  men 
with  copies  of  the  general  public  announcement.  By  these 
methods  it  was  possible  to  get  a  splendid  corps  of  workers. 

We  wanted  to  spread  employment,  so  we  have  short 
hours.  We  wanted  to  make  it  possible  for  the  men  to  utilize 
their  spare  time  in  a  constructive  way,  so  they  could  do  bet- 
ter work  on  the  job  and  become  more  valuable  to  them- 


desire  to  develop  latent  talent  in  our  workers.  When 
a  man  reports  for  work  at  Norris  Dam,  he  discovers  that 
the  management  isn't  interested  only  in  his  being  able  to 
do  his  job  well.  He  learns  that  the  management  has  opened 
the  doors  to  more  effective  working  and  living.  He  discov- 
ers that  a  number  of  training  courses  are  his  for  the  asking. 
If  he  is  a  carpenter's  helper,  he  may  develop  his  talents  in 
his  off  hours.  If  he  believes  that  his  future  lies  not  in  his 
own  line,  but  in  some  other  vocation,  he  may  have  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  that  new  craft.  These  courses  which 
have  been  instituted  at  Norris  are  purely  voluntary,  but 
out  of  approximately  2000  workers,  1500  have  signed  for  one 
or  more  of  them. 

Run  through  the  list  and  you  will  see  what  I  mean  by 
the  new  viewpoint  of  management  toward  labor.  If  a  man 
wishes  to  learn  more  of  engineering  and  construction,  courses 
are  available  in  foremanship  training,  mechanics,  arithmetic 
(250  are  taking  this  course,)  blue-printing,  photography, 
radio,  general  science,  mechanical  drawing,  surveying,  math- 
matics,  aerial  mapping  and  topography,  concrete  work,  hy- 
draulics, cost  and  material  estimating,  and  others.  Should  a 
man  want  a  better  knowledge  of  agriculture,  there  are 
courses  in  farm  management,  creamery  practice,  bee-keep- 
ing, poultry-keeping,  dairy-herd  practice,  forestry,  and  re- 
lated subjects. 

Perhaps  he  is  more  interested  in  learning  a  trade,  or 
increasing  his  knowledge  of  his  own.  Then  he  may  enter 


selves,  and  so  we  started  our  training  program. 

With  us  it  wasn't  simply  a  matter  of  finding  competent 
riggers,  foremen,  elec- 
trical engineers,  hy- 
draulic engineers,  When  Chairman  Morsan  says  that  the  TVA  selects  a  carpen- 
ter's helper  with  an  eye  to  his  latent  talent,  he  gives  the  key  to 
its  personnel  policy.  It  is  concerned  not  only  with  an  em- 
ploye's fitness  for  the  job  but  with  his  capacity  to  develop 
as  a  worker  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  kind  of  region  envisaged 


good  accountants.  I 
came  to  this  job  from 
building  a  college.  In 
building  my  faculty 
what  was  necessary 
was  not  merely  to 
find  a  biologist  who 
was  a  good  biologist, 


for  the  Valley.  This  article  deals  with  the  human  element 
most  close-in  to  the  Tennessee  project — the  man  on  the  job 


courses  in  auto  me- 
chanics, auto-body 
building  and  finish- 
ing, aviation  ground- 
work, carpentry, 
cabinet  making,  elec- 
trical work,  merchan- 
dising and  servicing 
electrical  equipment, 
machine-shop  prac- 
tice, welding,  blue- 
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print  reading,  forge  practice,  sheet-metal  work  and  so  forth. 

The  laborers  we  employ  will  determine  whether  the 
tempo  that  runs  through  the  work,  through  the  actual 
rank  and  file,  is  the  tempo  of  good-will  and  social  minded- 
ness,  or  of  exploiting  the  job  for  all  they  can  get.  We  are 
trying  to  make  possible  the  development  of  a  new  temper 
of  society,  a  spirit  of  work  characterized  by  mutual  confi- 
dence and  good-will,  loyal  and  honest  work  to  the  full 
extent  of  one's  ability,  and  greater  opportunity  for  the 
average  worker.  The  attitude  toward  life  and  the  work  of 
every  man  is  helping  to  determine  the  general  attitude. 

Our  project  here  is  being  severely  criticized.  There  is  a 
habit  of  propaganda,  especially  among  private  utilities,  to 
the  effect  that  everything  the  government  does  must  be 
corrupt  and  inefficient.  I  think  such  an  attitude  comes 
fairly  close  to  disloyalty,  to  national  disloyalty.  To  convince 
young  men  and  women  that  their  government  is  of  neces- 
sity inefficient  and  corrupt  makes  them  ashamed  of  it  and 
unwilling  to  work  for  it.  It  is  our  business  here  to  prove  it 
is  not  so.  I  should  like  to  have  people  feel  that  it  lies  with  us 
to  make  another  example  of  clean-cut  government  adminis- 
tration for  which  no  one  need  make  apologies. 

A  personnel  competent  for  this  undertaking  cannot  be 
built  on  patronage.  Very  seldom  does  political  patronage 
select  the  best  possible  man  for  the  job.  A  man  holding  a 
job  by  patronage  may  feel  that  he  is  secure  and  need  not 
do  his  best.  Patronage  and  the  sinister  influence  of  private 


business  wanting  favors  have  been  probably  the  greatest 
blights  on  American  government.  Unless  patronage  is  re- 
moved, democracy  cannot  survive.  The  provision  of  the 
TVA  Act  which  prohibits  political  considerations  in  making 
appointments  represents  in  my  opinion  a  step  forward  in 
the  development  of  democratic  government.  The  TVA  is 
entirely  free  from  patronage. 

It  would  be  fine  if  we  had  only  to  turn  from  patronage 
to  the  competitive  classified  Civil  Service  to  achieve  the 
ultimate  in  personnel.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  so.  Classi- 
fied Civil  Service  in  most  countries,  though  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  patronage,  is  still  encumbered  with  rules  and 
customs  which  hamper  the  development  of  the  finest  per- 
sonnel. In  order  for  government  in  most  modern  countries 
to  be  free  from  the  deadness  of  bureaucracy,  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice needs  to  be  given  greater  freedom,  intelligent  plan,  and 
vitality.  Western  civilization  has  not  yet  fully  solved  this 
problem. 

The  TVA  is  not  now  under  the  classified  Civil  Service. 
Instead  of  being  limited  to  periodical  examinations,  it  keeps 
men  in  the  field  constantly,  searching  for  the  ablest  men 
available  for  the  positions  vacant  or  which  may  become 
vacant.  Although  perhaps  two  hundred  thousand  applica- 
tions have  been  received,  it  still  is  necessary  to  search  far 
and  wide  for  able  men  for  key  positions,  and  sometimes 
positions  remain  vacant  for  six  months  or  more  while  that 
search  is  going  on.  Only  by  such  painstaking  methods  can 
a  staff  of  the  best  quality  be  recruited 
within  the  very  limited  salary  range  of  the 
government  service.  And  in  this  way  there 
is  built  up  a  considerable  file  of  men  of 
exceptional  quality,  to  which  we  can  turn 
in  need.  It  is  always  a  service  to  the  TVA 
to  tell  us  of  exceptionally  able  men  or 
women  who  would  be  available  to  this 
undertaking. 

As  we  go  over  the  records  of  applicants 
we  need  to  keep  free  from  standards  and 
formulas.  I  find  now  and  then  when  a 
job  specification  is  sent  out  it  demands  the 
man  must  be  a  college  graduate.  I  intuitive- 
ly resent  such  a  requirement,  perhaps  be- 
cause I  could  not  have  gotten  a  position 
under  that  condition.  It  is  easy  to  write  in 
the  specifications  that  the  man  must  be  a 
university  graduate,  but  possibly  in  that 
way  we  close  the  door  to  someone  who 
has  fought  his  way  and  ought  to  have  the 
job  in  spite  of  such  a  handicap.  Neither 
are  previous  salaries  an  adequate  criterion 
of  a  man's  value.  A  certain  man  who  had 
a  constant  record  of  low  salaries  for  twenty 
years  appeared  qualified  to  serve  us  in  a 
position  with  a  salary  of  twice  any  he  had 
received.  The  record  of  low  salaries  cast 
doubt  on  his  ability.  Our  investigation, 
however,  disclosed  that  this  man  had  been 
working  for  a  small  community  for  twenty 
years,  getting  not  more  than  one  fifth  of 
what  he  could  have  demanded  from  pri- 


Had  they  been  building  just  another  dam  at 
Morris  this  laborer — a  former  coal  miner — would 
have  been  livins  in  a  shack.  Here  he  and  his 
family  are  settled  in  as  regular  citizens 
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He  wants  to  work  for  the  TVA.  And  so  since 
all  labor,  even  the  unskilled,  is  selected  by 
examination,  this  man  is  proving  his  fitness 
for  the  job — at  a  desk  in  a  Tennessee  school 


vate  organizations  outside.  In  that  particu- 
lar place  public  spirit  sacrificed  income. 
We  ought  to  make  sure  we  are  not  penal- 
izing a  man  for  having  been  a  good 
citizen.  Finding  a  man  by  formula  may 
penalize  originality. 

Adequate  employment  records  are  im- 
portant. I  have  known  men  to  try  to  get 
their  records  from  past  employers  for  help 
in  getting  the  next  job,  only  to  find  that 
the  records  were  not  in  existence.  Good 
records  have  not  been  kept,  a  man's  chance 
for  a  position  is  jeopardized.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible our  employment  records  get  behind 
a  routine  of  daily  employment.  When  a 
man  leaves  a  job  we  try  to  get  an  appraisal 
of  him  as  a  person,  what  kind  of  service  he  rendered,  what 
kind  of  employe  he  will  probably  be,  so  that  when  someone 
else  wants  to  know  about  him  we  can  give  that  employe  a 
fair  chance  for  the  next  job  if  his  record  is  good,  and  if 
the  experience  has  been  bad  we  shall  not  give  a  recommen- 
dation he  does  not  deserve.  The  matter  of  records  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  future  employer  and  to  the  man 
himself. 

The  way  a  man  gets  introduced  to  his  TVA  job  is  impor- 
tant. We  want  to  help  our  people  get  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  with  what  we  are  doing,  and  with  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  TVA,  so  that  they  can  work  with  intelli- 
gent purpose. 

Let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  the  workers  at  Norris^ 
as  apart  from  our  administrative  force. 

Intelligent  labor  knows  that  its  greatest  asset  under  TVA 
management  is  the  opportunity  it  has  for  development  in- 
dividually and  as  a  group,  and  that  this  opportunity  is  due 
to  its  participation  in  the  responsibility  of  management. 
Most  of  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  at  the  Dam 
are  union  workers,  affiliated  with  the  AF  of  L.  Most  of  the 
unskilled  workers  are  not.  Perhaps  85  percent  of  the  skilled 
groups  are  organized.  Perhaps  35  percent  of  the  unskilled  are. 

The  workers  learned  that  organization  alone  was  not 
enough  if  they  were  to  work  closely  with  TVA  manage- 
ment, and  go  along  a  common  road.  Ten  or  fifteen  indi- 
vidual unions  created  only  confusion.  And  so  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Workers'  Council  was  formed  by  the  men,  consist- 
ing of  three  representatives  from  each  organized  group  of 
workers.  This  body  of  some  forty-five  men  meets  several 
times  a  month,  and  problems  that  could  not  be  settled 
within  each  group  are  discussed  and  recommendations 
made.  We  have  had  some  splendid  suggestions  from  this 
Workers'  Council.  And,  in  turn,  the  Council  has  learned 
more  of  the  problems  of  management. 

The  men  stated  the  objective  of  the  Council  as  follows: 

1.  To  help  carry  out  more  effectively  the  aims  and  purposes 
of  the  TVA  Act  of  Congress  than  is  possible  without  labor 
organization.  2.  To  adapt  labor  organization  to  the  changing 
relationships  of  producers,  management  and  consumers.  3.  To 
do  a  better  job  of  familiarizing  Authority  workers  with  the 
necessity  of  insuring  the  success  of  the  general  purpose  of  the 
TVA  enterprise.  4.  To  carry  on  genuine  collective  representa- 
tion with  more  over-all  efficiency  than  is  possible  without  or- 


ganization. 5.  To  prepare  and  encourage  organized  groups  of 
workers  to  take  on  more  social  and  economic  responsibility. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  consider  grievances  or 
other  issues  with  the  Labor  Relations  Staff  of  the  Authority. 
This  relationship  has  worked  with  mutual  confidence  and 
good-will  and  with  general  satisfaction.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Workers'  Council  is  a  representation  of  organized 
groups,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  unorganized  men  don't 
get  a  square  deal.  Frequently  an  unorganized  worker  has 
had  his  complaint  championed  by  the  Council.  Perhaps  the 
organized  groups  are  showing  a  certain  wisdom  in  doing 
that,  for  it  makes  a  friend  of  the  unorganized  worker  and 
a  potential  member.  But  in  the  past  how  many  unions 
would  go  to  bat  for  an  unorganized  worker  if  he  were  get- 
ting what  he  believed  to  be  a  bad  deal?  They  let  him 
severely  alone.  It  is  merely  another  indication  of  the  trend 
of  the  times. 

THE  TVA  project  has  certain  social  purposes  directly 
aimed  to  benefit  the  worker.  The  primary  aim  is  not 
profits,  but  decent  living  conditions  and  a  fair  living  income. 
Freedom  from  economic  fear  and  insecurity,  and  wider 
opportunities  for  men's  cooperative  capacities  are  among 
the  ends  sought.  In  the  TVA  we  do  not  have  conflicting 
interests  and  a  division  of  the  spoils  to  be  fought  for,  but 
rather  a  common  purpose  and  a  common  good  to  achieve. 
The  result  tends  to  be  higher  wages  and  lower  costs. 

Old-line  contractors  may  say  that  we  have  "babied"  em- 
ployes and  spoiled  them.  We  believe  that  labor  conditions 
in  the  TVA  are  not  more  favorable  than  loyal  and  self- 
respecting  Americans  have  a  right  to  expect.  We  believe 
that  the  country  as  a  whole  will  profit  by  higher  standards 
of  citizenship  resulting  from  the  TVA  labor  program  and 
that  individual  workers  may  come  to  think  of  a  wholesome 
and  interesting  social  and  industrial  atmosphere  as  charac- 
teristic of  American  life. 

And  incidentally  such  a  policy  does  not  cost  much.  It 
costs  money  to  employ  and  break  in  new  men.  Labor  turn- 
over on  dam-construction  jobs  where  so-called  casual  labor 
is  used  often  runs  as  high  as  25  percent  a  month,  and  in 
good  times  as  high  as  50  percent  a  month.  On  the  Norris 
Dam  we  have  had  to  date  the  remarkably  low  rate  of  less 
than  1  percent  a  month.  I  am  considering  only  the  turnover 
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as  it  affects  men  who  quit  their  jobs  or  are  displaced  for 
cause.  And  this  is  reflected  by  the  very  low  construction  costs  of 
Norris  Dam.  I  dislike  to  use  this  argument  of  dollars  and 
cents,  but  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  to  offer  to  rugged 
individualists,  leaving  out  the  question  of  human  dignity, 
good-will  and  self-respect.  Naturally  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  these  are  unusual  times;  men  do  not 
quit  jobs  very  quickly.  Still,  less  than  one  percent  a  month 
is  a  remarkable  showing. 

The  building  of  Norris  Dam  is  a  temporary  process.  Also, 
the  spending  of  government  relief  money  in  large  amounts 
is,  we  trust,  a  temporary  process.  Let  us  hope  that  the  gov- 
ernment need  not  forever  pour  out  great  quantities  of 
money  as  it  is  now  doing  for  other  than  self-sustaining 
undertakings.  The  fact  that  this  dam  may  pay  for  itself  in 
twenty-five  years  is  not  the  entire  answer. 

WE  have  in  the  mountains  of  this  region  in  and  around 
the  TVA  area  about  four  million  rural  people.  Half 
of  their  working  time  is  not  necessary  for  the  agriculture 
they  now  are  engaged  in.  A  large  number  have  no  adequate 
source  of  support.  In  county  after  county  half  the  families 
are  on  public  relief.  That  should  not  continue.  Somehow  we 
must  bring  it  about  that  the  people  of  this  region  are  doing 
self-supporting  things,  producing  what  they  can  consume. 
They  should  not  be  wards  of  the  government,  but  self- 
sustaining  individuals.  That  is  one  of  our  aims. 

I  hope  that  while  we  are  building  our  dams,  developing 
navigation,  establishing  our  fertilizer  program,  and  so  forth, 
we  may  be  training  these  young  men  we  now  employ  to  be 
ready  to  contribute  to  that  structure  of  production  and 
prosperity. 

Our  training  program  at  the  new  town  of  Norris  is 
aimed  toward  that  goal.  For  instance,  around  the  Norris 
reservoir  we  have  purchased  about  a  quater-mile  strip.  We 
shall  have  probably  one  hundred  square  miles  of  land,  much 
of  it  destroyed  by  soil  erosion  or  by  forest  fires.  Some  of  the 
men  working  on  Norris  Dam  would  make  good  foresters. 
They  can  be  trained  in  the  essentials  of  forestry  work  while 
they  work  at  the  dam.  Men  with  this  kind  of  bent  are  tak- 
ing our  forestry  courses.  When  we  have  trained  them — and 
many  are  of  the  unskilled  group — we  will  furnish  them 
some  of  this  land.  Each  forest  worker  will  have  a  house  and 
we  shall  charge  him  rent  which  he  will  pay  by  doing 
forestry  work,  preventing  forest  fires,  keeping  the  land 
in  order. 

We  shall  try  to  see  what  else  we  can  do.  If  the  tract  con- 
tains farm  land  we  shall  endeavor  to  help  these  men  to  be 
proficient  in  some  kind  of  farming,  fruit-raising,  chicken- 
raising.  They  will  have  gardens.  Perhaps  there  isn't  any 
good  farm  land  or  perhaps  it  may  be  all  woods.  In  that  case, 
we  shall  try  to  direct  men  into  some  little  industries,  such 
as  making  wood  products  out  of  the  small  surplus  timber 
on  the  place.  If  we  can  get  electric  lines  into  the  farms,  they 
can  set  up  small  machinery  and  make  things  to  sell. 

We  are  doing  a  very  interesting  job  in  developing  tree 
crops,  working  on  walnuts,  hickory  nuts,  pecans;  working 
on  crops  for  hogs,  such  as  persimmons  and  mulberries,  so 
that  hogs  can  be  carried  through  six  months  on  that  tree 
growth.  We  are  trying  to  develop  a  tree  economy  for  stock- 
raising  in  that  area.  In  various  ways  we  hope  that  these 
men  while  working  on  the  dam  can  prepare  to  settle  down 
as  little  economic  units,  looking  after  the  land  with  small 
cost  to  the  government. 

Or  perhaps  a  man  now  working  at  the  dam  shows  inter- 


est in  cooperatives.  We  hope  to  train  some  of  them  for 
managing  cooperatives. 

In  our  personnel  program  we  face  issues  of  personal  and 
public  health.  The  federal  reservations  and  villages  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Authority  present  all  the  problems  of 
community  sanitation  and  public-health  administration  that 
any  other  community  has  to  meet.  In  addition,  the  problem 
of  malaria  is  greatly  increased  by  the  building  of  the  reser- 
voirs. We  endeavor  to  establish  and  maintain  high  standards 
of  sanitation  rather  than  merely  comply  with  minimum 
local  standards.  This  applies  to  water  supply,  sewage,  meat 
and  milk  inspection,  food  handling,  refuse  disposal,  malaria 
prevention,  and  general  sanitation. 

Virtually  all  of  our  13,000  employes— construction  and 
office  forces  alike — have  been  given  physical  examinations 
and  immunization  against  various  diseases.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished practice  to  locate  men  only  in  work  they  are  physi- 
cally able  to  carry  on.  Definite  procedure  relative  to  the 
placement  of  physically  handicapped  persons  is  being  fol- 
lowed out  in  cooperation  with  the  Employment  Section.  It 
is  a  part  of  good  public  policy  for  the  TVA  to  carry  its 
share  of  handicapped  employes. 

First-aid  instruction  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  a  health-education  program  is  being  developed.  At  this 
writing  there  have  been  but  three  fatalities  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  Norris  Dam  and  Wheeler  Dam, 
as  compared  with  nearly  sixty  in  the  building  of  Wilson 
Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals. 

We  are  approaching  the  accident  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  promoting  the  safety-first  program  at  the  top,  and 
working  down  through  the  ranks.  We  are  taking  advantage 
of  foremen's  and  workmen's  meetings,  and  of  various  edu- 
cational means.  The  success  of  our  safety  program — of  any 
safety  program — depends  primarily  upon  making  accident 
prevention  an  integral  part  of  operation.  Safety  committees 
have  been  organized  in  the  trade  shops  and  job  safety  in- 
struction is  provided  effectively  at  the  trades  school. 

I  T  is  important  to  direct  some  of  the  training  toward  pre- 
'  paring  men  to  be  foremen  on  this  and  future  construction 
projects  which  the  TVA  may  undertake.  About  a  hundred 
men  are  taking  a  foreman's  training-course  dealing  with 
many  phases  of  construction,  safety,  labor  relations  and 
other  subjects.  According  to  the  present  system,  each  mem- 
ber of  this  group  changes  every  six  weeks  from  one  work 
crew  to  another.  He  thus  gets  experience  with  electricians, 
carpenters,  pipe-fitters,  riggers,  machine  shop,  truck  crew, 
crusher  plant,  mixing-plant,  quarry  and  concrete  crew — all 
under  the  ablest  foremen.  Already  new  foremen  are  being 
recruited  from  this  training  course. 

Along  with  the  plan  of  rotated  employment,  study  and 
instruction  groups  meet  twice  weekly.  The  instructional 
work  centers  on  problems  related  to  construction  and  to 
actual  work  conditions.  Much  of  the  material  for  study  and 
discussion  is  drawn  from  situations  arising  on  the  various 
TVA  construction  projects,  though  the  aim  is  to  use  these 
situations  to  illustrate  problems  common  to  all  types  of 
construction  work. 

In  the  trade  shops  another  group  of  vocational  classes  is 
in  operation  which  has  been  set  up  both  for  training  and 
service  purposes.  This  training  is  designed  to  accommodate 
several  groups;  skilled  and  semi-skilled  workmen  who  de- 
sire further  training  in  the  trades  in  which  they  already  are 
employed;  those  who  desire  to  explore  their  interests  and 
abilities  in  various  industrial  (Continued  on  page  140) 


YOUR   UNITED   STATES:   THE   BUDGET 


BY  GUSTAV  STOLPER 


THE  crisis  of  the  last  five  years  has  brought  disorder 
into  the  budgets  of  all  countries.  The  causes  were  much 
the  same  everywhere.  The  sources  of  taxation  dried  up, 
the  expenditure  of  the  governments  ran  high.  No  govern- 
ment of  post-war  times  can  shirk  the  obligation  to  care  for 


of  this  trend,  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  more  than  an  illusion- 
ist. The  trend  of  development  everywhere  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  We  cannot  check  it.  The  decisive  serious  ques- 
tion that  we  must  face  is  only:  Where  is  the  limit? 


those  in  need.  No  government  of  any  civilized  country  can     I  N  the  last  issue  I  pointed  out  that  Washington  "can  oper- 
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passively  endure  the  distress  of  masses  of  their  people.  No 
form  of  government  is  conceivable  that  would  not  be  blast- 
ed by  such  tension.  The  obligation  to  care  for  the  millions 
of  innocent  unemployed  citizens  rests  equally  on  dictator- 
ships and  democracies.  Only  the  methods  applied  by  the 
various  governments  vary.  America  is  today — though  for- 
tunately it  will  not  be  much  longer — the  only  great  country 
in  the  civilized  world  to  leave  the  care  of  its  unemployed 
and  needy  largely  to  charity  or  relief  without  right.  In  the 
first  years  of  the  crisis  it  was  believed  that  private  charity 
could  cope  with  the  burden,  but  soon  it  proved  to  be  as 
unbearable  to  those  who  gave  as  to  those  who  received. 
The  brunt  of  the  burden  passed  from  the  shoulders  of  indi- 
viduals to  the  municipalities — they  likewise  soon  collapsed 
under  it.  The  states  tried  to  relieve  the  municipalities — it 
was  insufficient.  And  in  the  end  relief  work  was  concen- 
trated in  Washington  in  the  federal  budget. 

I  do  not  refer,  however,  to  these  more  or  less  natural  and 
unavoidable  consequences  of  the  economic  crisis  when  I 
speak  of  the  most  complicated  and  delicate  problems  of 
budgetary  policy.  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  the  involuntary 
deficits  which  must  appear  in  times  of  crisis  in  the  Ameri- 
can budget  as  well  as  in  that  of  France,  England,  and  so  on. 
I  speak  of  the  deliberate  and  voluntary  deficit,  of  the  policy 
of  overcoming  the  crisis  by  a  tremendous  increase  in  unbal- 
anced government  expenditure.  This  is  the  great  fiscal  ad- 
venture initiated  by  the  United  States  of  America.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  world  remain  fixed  with  anxiety,  confidence 
or  scepticism  on  its  outcome. 

Let  us  try  to  reduce  the  whole  extremely  complicated 
budgetary  problem  to  the  simplest  formula  possible. 
Imagine  all  national  income  being  thrown  into  one  large 
pot.  One  way  or  another,  the  contents  of  this  pot  has  to 
feed  all  the  citizens.  They  must  provide  out  of  this  pot  for 
all  their  individual  and  collective  needs.  Rising  costs  of  the 
collective  life  diminish  the  supply  for  the  individual  life, 
and  vice  versa.  The  costs  of  this  collective  life,  on  the  other 
hand,  depend  on  whether  the  government  of  a  country  is 
thrifty  or  spendthrift,  and  on  what  tasks  the  citizens  assign 
to  their  government,  tasks  which  otherwise  either  would  not 
be  accomplished,  or  would  have  to  be  done  by  private 
initiative.  The  budgetary  problem  was  relatively  unimpor- 
tant in  all  great  capitalistic  countries  of  pre-war  times,  be- 
cause the  field  of  governmental  functions  was 
narrowly  limited  and  their  share  of  the  common 
pot  was  therefore  modest.  The  War  has  changed 
this  everywhere.  The  War  and  its  consequences 
have  overburdened  governments  with  duties 
which  they  could  meet  only  by  drawing  deeply 
both  on  incomes  and  savings  of  the  citizens. 
Whoever  believes  these  to  be  transitory  circum- 
stances, whoever  thinks  that  our  modern  social 
conscience  and  the  present  balance  of  social  pow- 
ers would  at  any  future  time  admit  a  reversal 


ate  with  figures  that  in  peace  times  are  reserved  in  other 
countries  for  the  realm  of  astronomy."  Conservative  Amer- 
ica is  deeply  concerned  over  the  aspect  of  a  budget  of  $8.5 
billion,  of  which  half  is  unbalanced,  and  over  the  prospect 
of  a  national  debt  of  more  than  50  billion  (including  the 
state  and  municipal  debt)  probably  to  be  reached  by  June 
30, 1936.  This  anxiety  is  wholesome. 

Budget  troubles  are  nowhere  in  the  world  the  troubles  of 
the  man  on  the  street.  The  billions  presented  in  this  con- 
nection make  no  more  sense  to  him  than  the  all  too  complex 
implications  of  the  policies  of  taxation  and  credit  organiza- 
tion. In  all  countries  everywhere  the  simple  citizen  feels 
the  state  to  be  an  entity  leading  a  life  independent  of  his 
individual  fate.  He  defends  himself  when  the  state  burdens 
him  with  taxes,  but  he  does  not  mind  when  these  burdens 
are  piled  on  someone  else.  He  is  liberal  with  other  people's 
money. 

That  the  monetary  policy  decides  the  well-being  of  every 
single  individual,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  is  realized  only  by  a 
small  elite  who  prefer  to  think  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  not 
as  personal,  but  as  public  matters.  It  is  one  of  the  sources 
of  power  for  Anglo-Saxon  democracies  that  they  have  this 
elite  in  greater  numbers  than  countries  on  the  European 
continent.  This  group  may  be  larger  in  England  than  in 
the  USA,  primarily  because  the  British  budget  system  makes 
its  meaning  obvious  to  every  citizen  every  year  in  changing 
the  rates  of  mass  taxation.  But  among  Americans  memory 
is  alive  also  to  the  variegated  and  perilous  financial  history 
of  this  country.  There  are  millions  of  Americans  who  re- 
alize, more  or  less  clearly,  how  often  since  the  very  first 
days  of  the  Union  monetary  and  budgetary  troubles  have 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  the  abyss.  And  those 
who,  in  exaggerated  anxiety,  press  for  a  new  balance  in  the 
budget  at  the  earliest  possible  date  are  certainly  less  dan- 
gerous than  those  who  think  that  the  expenditure  and  debt 
of  the  government  may  .be  indefinitely  expanded  without 
risk. 

The  danger  point,  however,  has  not  yet  been  reached  in 
the  American  budgetary  policy.  A  debt  of  $50  billion  is 
justly  felt  to  be  a  gigantic  sum  by  those  who  remember 
that,  twenty  years  ago,  America  had  almost  no  national 
debt.  It  is  less  frightening  for  the  observer  who  recalls  the 
debt  burdens  of  European  countries,  England  in  particular. 


What  the  social  legislation  of  the  New  Deal  strives  for  has 
long  been  legal  practice  in  Europe.  What  the  NRA  codes  try 
to  attain  in  the  way  of  regulating  industries  has  been  at- 
tempted by  laws  against  unfair  competition  or  cartel  agree- 
ments. But  the  Roosevelt  budget  Dr.  Stolper  holds  is  without 
precedent.  For  the  first  time  a  great  nation  consciously 
mobilizes  its  budgetary  policy  to  conquer  economic  crisis 
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The  British  national  debt  amounts  at  present  to  $38.5  bil- 
lion, the  American  to  28.5.  This  represents  about  f  1000  per 
capita  in  England,  and  $225  in  the  USA.  In  other  words, 
the  British  national  debt  is  today  still  four  times  as  high  as 
the  American,  if  the  difference  in  size  of  population  is  taken 
into  consideration.  And  this  comparison  does  not  take  into 
account  the  difference  in  national  wealth.  The  difference  is 
not  so  important  in  respect  to  local  debt.  But  in  this  respect 
also  England,  with  a  county  and  municipal  debt  of  $6.5 
billion,  does  not  lag  behind  the  USA  with  its  19.6  billion, 
if  this  is  reduced  to  a  per  capita  basis.  All  these  capital  ac- 
counts, however,  are  rather  misleading. 

What  really  matters,  is  not  the  principal,  but  the  amount 
of  the  annual  service,  for  the  budget  must  provide  for  the 
service  of  this  national  debt.  Even  the  $8.5  billion  budget  for 
which  the  President  seeks  power  from  Congress  for  1935-36 
lags  far  behind  the  figures  of  the  British  budget.  The  Brit- 
ish budget  differs  from  the  American  in  that,  among  other 
things,  it  is  less  burdened  with  relief  costs,  which  account 
for  the  bulk  of  the  American  deficit.  In  England  there  are 
the  self-supporting  social-insurance  funds.  The  budgetary 
grants  to  these  funds  are  limited  altogether  to  $650  million. 
If,  therefore,  the  full  weight  of  the  British  fiscal  burden  is 
to  be  estimated,  the  costs  of  unemployment  insurance, 
health,  old  age,  widows  and  orphans  insurance  must  be 
added  to  the  $4  billion  budget.  I  put  their  amount  at  $700 
million  for  the  current  year,  although  in  England  a  rela- 
tively larger  part  of  the  relief  costs  is  borne  by  the  counties 
and  municipalities  than  in  America.  This  $700  million  com- 
prises only  the  contributions  to  the  various  insurance  funds. 
They  bring  the  British  budget  to  the  neighborhood  of  $5 
billion,  that  is,  about  $130  per  capita,  as  against  $68  per 
capita  in  the  USA.  In  other  words,  the  British  budget  is 
today  almost  twice  as  big  as  Roosevelt's  emergency  budget 
of  1935-36. 

THIS  reference  to  England  will  not,  I  hope,  be  interpreted 
by  my  readers  as  desire  to  see  the  American  government 
expenditure  raised  to  the  English  level.  It  only  demon- 
strates what  a  gigantic  performance  is  presented  to  the 
world  by  the  British  fiscal  policy  even  to  balance  such  a 
budget.  It  further  shows  that  the  size  of  the  American 
budget  is  as  yet  far  from  alarming,  but  two  other  impor- 
tant problems  arise  from  this  contrast.  The  one  concerns 
the  time  and  method  by  which  the  American  budget  deficit 
must  ultimately  be  eliminated.  And  the  second  problem  is 
whether  this  budgetary  policy  can  in  any  way  achieve  the 
economic  results  desired  by  its  advocates. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  appears  to  be  simple. 
There  are  few  ministers  of  finance  who  have  an  easier  task 
than  Mr.  Morgenthau.  The  American  treasury  levies  from 
the  American  citizens  only  about  one  quarter  of  the  taxes 
which  the  British  treasury  exacts  from  the  British.  The 
American  income  tax  rises  very  sharply  in  the  higher 
brackets,  but  this  is  more  a  matter  of  social  morals  than 
of  financial  policy.  The  majority  of  American  people  scarce- 
ly know  what  taxation  is,  if  European  yardsticks  are  applied. 
This  is  true  both  of  income  tax  and  indirect  taxation.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  budgetary  policy  will 
have  to  be  changed  in  this  respect  in  the  near  future.  If 
America,  indeed,  should  advance  along  the  path  of  recovery, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  be  able  to  balance  his 
budget  in  the  next  year  without  having  to  exact  from  the 
country  any  major  sacrifices.  If  unemployment  should  really 
diminish,  if  the  industries  should  really  swing  into  action, 


if,  at  the  same  time,  a  social-insurance  system  is  created  by 
which  the  government  should  be  freed  from  the  bulk  of 
the  remaining  relief  burden,  if  the  federal  government, 
states  and  municipalities  should  be  able  to  show  increasing 
tax  returns  and  decreasing  relief  expenditures — then  the 
American  budgetary  problem  resolves  itself  automatically. 
If,  if,  if.  ...  The  sound  concept  of  Roosevelt's  financial 
policy  for  1935  is  that  he  wants  to  let  the  government  ex- 
penditure— in  the  wide  range  of  $8.5  billion — become  effec- 
tive only  according  to  the  needs  dictated  by  a  faster  or 
slower  recovery.  This  was  the  idea  of  the  general  spending 
authorization  asked  by  the  President.  He  wishes  to  make 
use  of  it  only  so  far  as  necessary. 

THE  second  question  is  much  more  intricate.  What  about 
'  the  theory  of  "spending  the  way  to  recovery"  ?  Is  it  at  all 
practicable?  Perhaps  I  shall  be  allowed  to  treat  this  problem 
more  thoroughly — from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  and 
against  the  background  of  my  European  experiences — in 
these  columns  at  some  later  occasion.  Here  I  must  limit 
myself  to  a  few  brief  sentences  about  what  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  controversial  and  complex  of  theoretical  prob- 
lems. Whether  a  policy  of  spending  really  contributes  to  a 
business  revival  depends  primarily  on  four  conditions: 

1.  Public  spending  must  not  deter  private  spending.  A 
financial  policy  which  discourages  capital  defeats  its  own 
ends.  Its  only  effect  is  that  every  dollar  of  public  spending 
excludes  two  or  three  dollars  of  private  spending.  Such  a 
policy  aggravates  the  ills  it  means  to  cure.  This  leads  us  to 
the  psychological  problem  of  "confidence"  which  is  being 
discussed  in  many  quarters — not  only  in  the  USA — with  a 
hardly  credible  lack  of  judgment.  What  has  again  and 
again  in  the  last  two  years  shaken  this  confidence — rightly 
or  wrongly — and  thus  paralyzed  every  tonic  effect  of  gov- 
ernment spending?  In  the  first  place,  in  my  opinion,  the 
dollar  experiments,  the  President's  promise — unkept  and 
not  to  be  kept — to  balance  the  budget  by  1935,  and  his  al- 
leged hostility  against  the  "profit  system." 

2.  The  public  works  policy  finds  its  limit  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  capital  market.  The  government  may  skim  idle 
capital  off  the  market,  but  it  must  not  start  competition  with 
private  industries,  if  it  does  not  wish  to  drive  up  the  inter- 
est rates  and  to  impede  economically  profitable  private  in- 
vestments in  order  to  launch  less  profitable  government 
investments.  This  dilemma  cannot  be  dodged  by  covering 
the  budget  deficit  through  inflation  instead  of  loans.  For 
inflation  pushes  prices  up  and,  by  so  doing,  excludes  as 
much  purchasing  power  from  one  side  of  the  market  as  it 
creates  on  the  other.  There  is  a  reliable  index  as  to  whether 
the  government  encroaches  too  heavily  on  the  capital  mar- 
ket: the  bond  prices.  As  long  as  these  prices  show  an  up- 
ward tendency,  the  government  keeps  "within  its  sound 
credit."  As  soon  as  bond  prices  show  signs  of  weakness  a 
conscientious  government  must  watch  this  alarm  signal  as 
anxiously  as  a  conscientious  doctor  watches  the  first  sign  of 
heart  trouble  in  a  patient  previously  considered  healthy. 

3.  Government  interference  in  the  development  of  the 
crisis  must  not  occur  too  early.  What  may  be  sensible  and 
sane  in  1935,  could  have  been  fatal  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Hoover  administration.  The  cathartic  process  following  the 
crisis  had  first  to  run  its  full  length — it  would  have  been 
wrong  to  stop  it  as  long  as  it  proceeded.  The  time  for  inter- 
ference is  ripe  when  the  crisis  threatens  to  spread  from  the 
sick  to  the  sound  parts  of  the  social  body  and  these  sound 
parts  do  not  wield  enough  forces  (Continued  on  page  139) 
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BY   HANIEL   LONG 


Prologue 

OUR  forefathers  were  pioneers. 
r 


So  are  we. 


They  came  like  shadows  through  the  Alleghenies 
exploring  and  hoping. 

They  saw  the  red  azaleas,  the  white  shadbush, 
the  bloodroots,  the  Judas  trees. 

Our  forefathers  could  drive  their  oxen 
through  the  dangerous  mountain  valleys: 
They  could  shield  their  families  from  savages, 
knew  how  to  deal  with  the  wild  and  strange, 
had  the  points  of  the  compass  in  their  blood. 

They  built  a  new  city  where  these  rivers  meet 
and  died  victorious  over  the  outward. 

We  live  in  the  homes  and  the  new  city  they  built 
and  find  it  none  too  easy. 

They  knew  the  mountains  and  the  midnight  skies. 
We  know  chambers  filled  with  talk  and  silence, 
ghosts  and  hallucinations.   We  have  come 
under  roofs  to  a  fantastic  air,  somehow. 

Our  fathers  died  victorious  over  the  outward. 
Peace  to  them.   Courage  to  us, 
who  fight  not  Indians  but  insanity. 

We  go  quietly;  there  is  much  to  do, 


but  nothing  to  do  without  going  quietly. 

Living-rooms,  bedrooms,  court-houses, 

banks,  asylums, 

are  no  more  mysterious  than  the  out-of-doors; 

we  shall  know  them  and  ourselves  who  dwell  in  them. 

and  what  the  shapes  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness 

within  us  all. 

The  sky  is  a  vast  inverted  bowl  of  blue; 
about  the  circling  rim  the  furnaces 
are  emptying  into  it  like  yellow  rivers. 

We  have  senses  which  may  lead  to  trails, 
we  may  find  trails  which  lead  to  water; 
we  are  making  a  new  compass, 
are  feeling  towards  passes  through  mountains 
even  in  the  fantastic  air  of  chambers. 

Intrepidity  was  not  interred  with  our  forefathers, 
and  nothing  matters  now  but  finding  springs. 

Following  the  elder  wisdom  we  cherish  likewise  the  new; 
we  stay  pioneers,  but  the  trails  are  leading  inwards. 

Our  forefathers  went  shadowlike 
into  beautiful  new  valleys 
of  orioles  and  of  rhododendron 
— and  of  death. 

Our  forefathers  went  shadowlike 
into  beautiful  dangerous  new  valleys, 
exploring  and  hoping; 
and  so  do  we. 
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INDUSTRY'S 
INCREASE 


HOMESTEAD  is  almost  my  first  memory.  *  QQO        l-l 

A  July  morning  of  early  childhood.  I  bring  in 

the  milk  bottles  and  the  morning  papers,  and 

across  the  paper  is  big  black  type. 

My  father  starts  when  he  sees  the  headlines  and  says  to  my 

mother,  "Some  anarchist  has  stabbed  Clay  Frick." 


A  bad  affair  .  .  .  July  sixth  a  bad  day  in 
Homestead  ...  an  all-day  battle,  with  dyna- 
mite and  dead  men.  The  Pinkerton  brigade 
was  run  out  of  town  between  lines  of  slugging. 


"Men  in  action  are  the  poet's  proper  theme." 

That  spring  Andrew  Carnegie  sailed  for  Skibo  castle  leaving 
behind  him  a  memorandum  for  John  A.  Potter,  superintendent 
of  the  Homestead  works,  "to  roll  a  large  set  of  plates  ahead, 
which  can  be  finished  should  the  works  be  stopped  for  a  time." 

Frick  wrote  Pinkerton  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  "We  will 
want  300  guards  for  service  at  our  Homestead  mills  against 
interference  with  our  plan  to  start  operations  July  sixth  .  .  .  ." 

Carnegie  told  about  it  later:  "While  in  Scotland  I  received 
the  following  cable  from  the  officers  of  the  union  of  our  work- 
men: 'Kind  master,  tell  us  what  you  wish  us  to  do,  and  we 
shall  do  it  for  you  .  .  .  .'  This  was  most  touching,  but  alas, 
too  late." 

Too  late,  the  cable  was  delayed  in  reaching  him.  Carnegie  was 
not  at  Skibo,  was  at  Loch  Rannock,  Perthshire,  thirty-five  miles 
from  a  railroad  station  or  a  telegraph  office. 

Too  late.  For  six  days  the  men  had  tried  desperately  to  get  in 
touch  with  him. 

Henry  Phipps  told  about  it  later:  "We  his  partners  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  welfare  of  the  company  required  he  should 
not  be  in  this  country  at  this  time.  We  knew  of  his  extreme 
disposition  to  always  grant  the  demands  of  labor,  and  all  re- 
joiced we  were  permitted  to  manage  the  affair  in  our  own 
way." 


Berkmann  told  about  it  later:  "Carnegie  selected  Frick,  bloody 
Frick  of  the  coke  regions,  to  carry  the  program  into  execution. 
Must  the  oppressed  forever  submit?  Human  life  is  indeed 
sacred,  but  to  remove  a  tyrant  is  the  giving  of  life  and  oppor- 
tunity to  an  oppressed  people  ....  On  and  on  rushes  the  en- 
gine. .  .  .'Pittsburgh!  Pittsburgh!'  the  harsh  cry  of  the  conductor 
startles  me." 

Major  General  Snowden  encamped  at  Homestead  with  eight 
thousand  guardsmen.  "We  propose  to  manage  our  own  busi- 
ness as  we  think  proper  and  right,"  said  Frick. 

Even  if  it  calls  eight  thousand  guardsmen  away  from  their  own 
business. 

Berkmann  had  more  to  tell:  "I  find  myself  facing  a  black- 
bearded  figure'  at  a  table  in  the  back  of  the  room.  'Frick,'  I 
begin.  The  look  of  terror  on  his  face  strikes  me  speechless.  I 
aim  at  his  head.  He  averts  his  face.  The  high-ceilinged  room 
reverberates.  I  hear  a  sharp  piercing  cry  and  see  Frick  on  his 
knees,  his  head  against  the  arm  of  his  chair.  Dead?  I  wonder. 
I  must  make  sure.  I  crawl  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  drag- 
ging struggling  men  with  me — get  the  dagger  from  my  pocket 
— repeatedly  strike  with  it — my  arms  are  pulled  and  twisted 
and  I  am  lifted  bodily.  My  eyes  meet  Prick's.  He  stands  in 
front  of  me,  supported.  His  face  is  ashen  grey;  the  black  beard 
is  streaked  with  red,  blood  is  oozing  from  his  neck.  A  strange 
feeling  as  of  shame  comes  over  me;  but  the  next  moment  I  am 
filled  with  anger  at  this  sentiment  so  unworthy  of  a  revolu- 
tionist." 

Colonel  Harvey  told  about  it  later  (everyone  told  about  :.t  but 
Frick):  "The  first  bullet  passed  through  the  neck  near  the 
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base  of  the  skull  and  down  between  the  shoulders;  the  second 
bullet  passed  through  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  Mr.  Frick,  in 
a  low  voice,  'Don't  kill  him — let  the  law  take  its  course;  but 
raise  his  head  and  let  me  see  his  face  .  .  .  .'  The  sheriff,  follow- 
ing the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Prick's  index  finger,  saw 
that  Berkmann  had  a  capsule  between  his  teeth.  'Remove  that 
capsule.'  It  contained  fulminate  of  mercury1,  enough  to  blow 
all  in  the  room  to  bits." 

Surgeons  probed  for  the  bullets.  Frick  refused  ether.  "Without 
it  I  can  help  more  in  locating  them,"  he  said.  He  completed 
the  day's  work  propped  at  his  desk. 

In  the  ambulance  to  his  home  in  Homewood  that  evening,  he 
dictated  these  words  for  the  newspapers:  "I  do  not  think  I 
shall  die;  but  whether  I  do  or  not,  the  company  will  pursue 
the  same  policy  and  it  will  win." 

He  did  not  die;  but  his  baby  boy,  Henry  Clay  Frick  junior, 
born  the  day  of  the  Homestead  battle,  died  twenty-eight  days 
later. 

August  fifth  Frick  walked  alone  across  his  lawn,  stepped  upon 
an  open  trolley-car,  entered  his  office  at  the  stroke  of  eight, 
and  rang  for  the  morning's  mail.  "If  an  honest  American  can- 
not live  in  his  own  home  without  a  bodyguard,  it  is  time  to 
quit,"  he  told  the  reporters. 

Out  at  Homestead  it  kept  on,  about  the  worst  affair  ever  for 
strikers  and  their  wives  and  children. 

Ben  Butler  wanted  Carnegie  extradited  for  murder. 
General  Grosvenor  called  him  the  arch-sneak  of  this  age. 

A  London  paper  said:  "Here  we  have  this  Scotch-Yankee 
plutocrat  meandering  through  Scotland  in  a  four-in-hand  open- 
ing public  libraries,  while  the  wretched  workmen  who  supply 

1  The  capsule  of  fulminate  of  mercury  mentioned  by  Colonel  Harvey  and 
Winkler  does  not  appear  in  Berkmann's  detailed  account.  I  had  arranged 
the  cadences  of  my  page  before  I  noticed  the  discrepancy. 


him  with  ways  and  means  for  His  self-glorification  are  starving 
in  Pittsburgh." 

A  St.  Louis  paper  said:  "Say  what  you  will  of  Frick,  he  is  a 
brave  man.  Say  what  you  will  of  Carnegie,  he  is  a  coward. 
And  gods  and  men  hate  cowards." 

But  Gladstone  wrote  Carnegie:  ".  .  .  simply  to  say  .  .  .  that  no 
one  who  knows  you  will  be  prompted  by  unfortunate  occur- 
rences across  the  water,  of  which  manifestly  we  cannot  know 
the  exact  merits,  to  qualify  in  the  slightest  degree  either  his 
confidence  in  your  generous  views  or  his  admiration  of  the 
great  and  good  work  you  have  done.  Wealth  is  at  present 
like  a  monster  threatening  to  swallow  up  the  moral  life  of 
man — you,  by  precept  and  example,  have  been  teaching  him 
to  disgorge.  .  .  .  Very  faithfully  yours  .  .  ." 

Carnegie  and  President  Harrison  had  been  friends,  but  after 
Homestead  could  a  Republican  win?  Carnegie  cut  his  $50,000 
campaign  subscription  to  $10,000. 

Frick  wrote  Carnegie  November  ninth,  "I  am  very  sorry  for 
President  Harrison,  but  I  cannot  see  that  our  interests  are 
going  to  be  affected." 

Carnegie  wrote  Frick  the  same  day:  "Cleveland  landslide! 
Well!  People  will  now  think  Protected  Mfgrs.  will  be  attended 
to,  and  quit  agitating.  Cleveland  is  a  pretty  good  fellow.  .  .  . 
Off  for  Venice  to-morrow." 

Frick  cabled  Carnegie  November  twenty-first,  "Strike  declared 
off  yesterday.  Our  victory  is  now  complete  and  most  gratifying." 
The  profits  of  the  company  would  be  only  $300,000  under  the 
$4,300,000  earned  the  previous  year. 

Carnegie  cabled  back:  "Life  worth  living  again.  .  .  .  The  first 
happy  morning  since  July.  .  .  .  Surprising  how  pretty  Italia." 
And  wrote  Frick  from  Rome:  "Think  I'm  about  ten  years 
older.  Europe  has  rung  with  Homestead,  Homestead,  until  we 
are  all  sick  of  the  name;  but  it  is  all  over  now.  Ever  your 
pard,  A.  C." 
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Greed  and  human  kindness  fought  each  other  so  in  Carnegie 
that  he  almost  got  a  neurosis  out  of  it.  He  fought  it  off  as  he 
ran  by  throwing  gifts  behind  him  to  the  Shade  that  followed. 

Berkmann  wrote:  "I  had  attempted  the  life  of  a  great  mag- 
nate. .  .  .  They  took  advantage  of  my  refusal  to  be  legally 
represented.  If  I  had  seven  years,  I  might  try.  I  might  live  a 
year  or  two,  anyway.  But  twenty-two  years!"  Yet  Berkmann 
underestimated  his  vitality. 

The  winter  that  year  was  a  bad  winter.  My  father  took  the 
pews  out  of  his  church  on  Smithfield  Street  so  that  more 
people  could  sleep  there.  I  can't  remember  that  he  did  much 
that  winter  except  feed  men,  women  and  children.  He  had 
to  hurry  about,  getting  the  money  to  gay  for  the  food.  He  had 
to  get  it  from  those  who  had  it,  of  course.  He  had  to  ask 
them  for  it. 

One  night  something  wakened  me.  I  ran  into  the  kitchen;  my 
mother  was  washing  blood  off  my  father's  face.  That  evening 
Mr.  Hamilton  had  driven  my  father  over  to  Allegheny  to  see 
a  rich  man.  On  the  way  home  as  they  came  up  Liberty  Avenue, 
a  drunken  fellow  with  a  smart  team  of  black  horses  made  for 
them,  zigzagging  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  "We 
were  thrown  from  the  buggy.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hamilton  is  all  right. 
I  landed  on  my  nose  by  the  mare's  hoofs.  She  stood  still,  she 
didn't  kick.  I'm  all  right,  too." 

THIS  scene,  woven  into  the  other  strands  at  the  beginning  of 
me,  lying  hidden  below  nearly  all  I  think  and  do, 
along  with  Homestead,  along  with  Carnegie,  Frick,  Berk- 
mann: 
Liberty   Avenue  grows   into  a   thoroughfare  six  times  the 

breadth  of  other  thoroughfares — 
a  red  moon  lights  it  from  the  end  by  the  river; 
the  pavement  is  smooth,  is  black  as  death — 
the  buildings  go  up  six  times  as  high  as  other  buildings — 
the  white  mare  pulls  the  buggy  this  way  and  that,  fights  her 

lonely  duel — 
there  is  no  one  on  the  sidewalks,  not  a  lighted  window  in 

the  skyscrapers — 

the  white  mare  cannot  escape  the  black  horses;  they  crash. 
But  she  stands  steady;  my  father  gets  only  a  bloody  nose. 

And  along  with  this, 

and  along  with  Homestead,  and  Carnegie,  Frick,  and  Berk- 
mann, 

another  strand  of  childhood — the  enhalo'd  image  of  a  full 
dinner  pail — 

what  later  year,  what  Pittsburgh  street,  I  cannot  recall; 

but  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Major  William  Mc- 
Kinley, 

standing  up  in  a  barouche  in  a  great  crowd, 

and  I  on  my  father's  shoulder,  seeing  close  to  me 

the  beautiful  calm  face  of  McKinley,  the  all-powerful 
all-beneficent 

beautiful  calm  face  of  government  and  business  united, 

promising  us  food.  Never  again 

was  a  face  to  sink  so  deep  into  my  life  as  his  face, 

uniting  and  solving  the  duality  of  the  world. 

BERKMANN  found  life  in  prison  as  absorbing  as  out  of  it. 
A  man  with  smoked  glasses  said  to  him:  "Didn't  you  come 
from  New  York?  Then  how  could  the  strike  concern  you? 
You  must  have  had  a  personal  grudge  against  Frick." 
A  Homestead  striker  he  expected  sympathy  from,  said:  "Of 
course  Frick  deserved  to  die.  He  is  a  murderer.  But  the  mill- 
workers  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  anarchists.  What  did 
vou  want  to  kill  him  for,  anyway?  You  don't  belong  to  the 
Homestead  men;  it  was  none  of  your  business." 


An  unknown  person  sent  him  a  dollar  bill  and  a  brief  note: 
"I  am  not  an  anarchist,  but  I  wish  you  well.  My  sympathy  is 
with  the  man,  however,  not  with  the  act.  I  cannot  justify  your 
attempt.  Life,  human  life,  is  sacred.  None  has  the  right  to 
take  what  he  cannot  give." 

Had  Berkmann  killed  Frick,  we  should  not  have  seen  Frick 
in  action  against  Carnegie  (what  we  needed  to  see  also,)  only 
in  action  against  strikers,  against  anarchists.  We  should  not 
have  seen  Frick  the  striker,  striking  because  he  thought  Car- 
negie had  treated  him  unjustly,  the  same  virile  resentment  in 
Frick  as  in  the  Homestead  men. 

1899  added  these  colors  to  our  picture  of  Frick,  a  man  like 
Berkmann,  holding  to  what  he  considered  justice,  stopped  by 
nothing.  Had  Berkmann  killed  him  he  could  not  have  written 
these  words  in  a  minute  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  November 
second,  and  read  them  calmly  to  the  directors  (who  were  not 
calm):  "I  learn  that  Mr.  Carnegie,  while  here,  stated  that  I 
showed  cowardice  in  not  bringing  up  the  question  of  coke  as 
between  Steel  and  Coke  companies.  .  .  .  Why  was  Mr.  Carnegie 
not  manly  enough  to  say  to  my  face  what  he  said  behind  my 
back?  He  must  apologize." 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  dismayed  directors  or  the  in- 
furiated Laird  of  Skibo  or  the  ejecture  proceedings  which  fol- 
lowed, one  has  to  wonder  whether  a  nation  can  develop  with- 
out the  men  who  at  each  stage  of  their  own  development  stand 
up  for  what  they  consider  justice — even  the  tough  ones  who 
go  through  shooting,  stabbing,  strikes,  and  the  cabals  of  hostile 
barons. 

What  matter  whether  Frick  was  right,  so  long  as  he  was 
Frick?  What  matter  whether  the  Homestead  men  were  right; 
what  matter  whether  you  were  right,  Berkmann?  The  waves 
smash  against  the  rocks,  boulder  thunders  upon  boulder.  Gran- 
ite men  grind  one  another,  leaving  their  clean  sand  to  floor 
the  ocean. 

The  alternative  would  be  for  the  republic  to  breed  up  a  race 
of  men  who  could  work  together  without  growing  violent: 
men  more  interested  in  getting  somewhere  than  in  having 
their  own  way. 

Berkmann,  the  strikers,  Frick  and  Phipps  and  the  other  barons, 
all  believed  they  were  right,  and  were  ready  to  take  punish- 
ment for  what  they  believed.  And  so  they  were  putting  them- 
selves in  position  to  learn,  whether  they  learned  or  not. 

The  Homestead  strikers  were  Americans;  many  of  them  had 
been  boys  on  farms  near  Pittsburgh  like  Frick  himself.  There 
was  no  difference  of  kind  between  Frick  and  the  strikers.  After 
Homestead  labor  tended  to  be  foreign  labor  and  more  or  less 
a  state  of  peonage.  The  gap  between  owners  and  workers  be- 
came a  thing  to  torture  the  conscience.  It  got  so  bad  that  R.  B. 
Mellon  could  tell  a  congressional  committee  you  couldn't  run 
a  coal  mine  without  machine-guns. 

The  Homestead  strike  was  bad,  but  its  results  have  been 
horrible.  Yet  how  is  one  to  talk  it  over  quietly  with  people 
ready  to  die  (or  to  kill  others)  for  what  they  believe? 

At  the  time  only  Carnegie  seemed  more  complicated.  There 
was  clearly  a  doubt  in  Carnegie.  He  concerns  us  more  than 
people  who  are  ready  to  die  (or  to  kill  others)  for  what  they 
believe.  Maybe  culture  or  religion  had  begun  to  break  him 
down. 

Like  Berkmann,  Carnegie  had  the  gift  of  gab;  they  both 
describe  their  mothers.  Carnegie  says:  "Mother  had  cooked 
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and  served  her  boys,  washed  their  clothes  and  mended  them, 
made  their  beds,  cleaned  their  home.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing 
that  heroine  didn't  do  in  the  struggle  we  were  making  for 
elbow  room  in  the  western  world.  .  .  .  But  we  could  not  escape 
the  inevitable  servant-girl.  One  came  and  others  followed,  and 
with  these  came  also  the  destruction  of  much  of  that  genuine 
family  happiness  that  flows  from  exclusiveness  .  .  .  ." 

Carnegie  promised  his  mother  never  to  marry  while  she  lived. 
He  did  not  want  his  mother  worn  out  contending  with  a 
daughter-in-law.  He  kept  his  word,  did  not  marry  till  he  was 
fifty-two. 

Berkmann  says:  "I  resented  my  mother's  right  to  inflict  phy- 
sical punishment  on  the  servants.  'You  have  no  right  to  strike 
the  girl.  .  .  .  She  is  as  good  as  you.'  Mother's  long  slender 
fingers  grasp  the  heavy  ladle,  and  the  next  instant  a  sharp 
pain  pierces  my  left  hand.  Her  arm  remains  motionless,  her 
gaze  directed  to  the  spreading  blood  stain  on  the  table  cloth. 
Without  a  word  I  pick  up  the  heavy  salt  cellar  and  fling  it 
aganist  the  French  mirror.  At  the  crash  of  the  glass  my  mother 
opens  her  eyes.  I  rise  and  leave  the  house." 

Even  as  a  boy,  Mr.  Carnegie,  this  comrade  of  yours  and  mine 
had  to  smash  something;  but  like  you,  he  loved  his  mother 
too  much  to  smash  her,  and  so  the  looking-glass  got  it. 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  looking-glass  got  it;  what  was  re- 
flected in  the  looking-glass  got  it. 

Homestead,  Loch  Rannock  .... 

THE  arch-sneak  of  the  age?  It  looks  as  though  you  were,  Mr. 
Carnegie — but  sneaking  from  the  arch-question  of  your  age. 
Berkmann  and  Frick,  being  less  adult,  thought  they  had  the 
right  answer  to  the  arch-question,  or  to  any  question.  They 
did  not  need  to  sneak,  they  could  be  brave. 

The  arch-question  bothered  you  a  good  deal.  It  kept  you  in 
hot  water  with  yourself  most  of  your  later  life.  You  wrote 
pamphlets  about  it  and  mailed  one  to  Grover  Cleveland,  to 
find  out  what  he  thought  (because  you  knew  he  was  no  fool), 
and  he  wrote  back:  "Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Dear  Mr.  Carnegie:  .  .  .  You  state  the  rule  which  must  under- 
lie any  effective  remedy,  when  you  say:  'You  must  capture 
and  keep  the  heart  of  the  original  and  supremely  able  man 
before  his  brain  can  do  its  best' — but  I  am  sure  your  own 
experience  justifies  you  in  further  saying:  'You  must  capture 
and  keep  the  heart  of  any  wortyngman  before  his  hands  will 
do  their  best  ....'" 

Mr.  Carnegie,  President  Cleveland  asked  you  the  question  we 
are  asking  you  today,  with  what  end  in  view  is  a  man's  heart 
to  be  won? 

A  leaf  of  paper  flutters  down  to  us,  do  you  recall  it,  a 
private  memorandum  of  yours:  "December  1868,  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel,  New  York— Thirty-three.  At  thirty-five  will  have  an 
income  of  $50,000  per  annum:  beyond  this  never  earn.  The 
amassing  of  wealth  is  one  of  the  worst  species  of  idolatry 
no  idol  is  more  debasing.  .  .  .  Resign  business  at  thirty-five, 
settle  in  Oxford,  get  a  thorough  education,  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  literary  men.  ...  To  continue  to  make  money  must 
degrade  me  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  .  .  .  Settle  then  in  Lon- 
don, purchase  a  controlling  interest  in  some  live  review,  taking 
part  in  public  matters,  especially  those  concerned  with  educa- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  poorer  classes  .  .  .  ." 

There  by  Loch  Rannock  did  you  regret  the  growth  of  the 
company,  the  always  increasing  cry  for  profits? 


A  time  had  been  when  you  went  out  to  the  yards  yourself  and 
talked  their  grievances  over  with  the  men.  The  stool  of  busi- 
ness has  three  legs,  you  used  to  say — labor,  capital,  manage- 
ment— and  the  greatest  of  these  is  management. 

The  great  new  word  management,  seed  for  the  future:  were 
you  not  the  first  to  isolate  this  health-giving  germ?  Were  not 
those  days  by  the  loch,  black  days  in  your  soul?  Did  you 
imagine  in  any  nightmare  how  it  would  be  if  management 
and  labor  combined  against  ownership? 

THESE  Pittsburgh  men  working  the  mills  you  owned, 

walking  the  streets  you  owned,  these  delicate  columns 

of  life  caught  in  the  blackened  web  of  your  iron, 

these  smouldering-eyed  Pittsburgh  men  and  boys, 

the  masculine  gleaming  of  their  lives  stranger 

in  the  mesh  of  steel,  in  the  webb'd  aluminum, 

always  to  be  stranger,  more  gleaming,  than  skein  of  metal; 

always  with  their  full  healthy  bloom  of  life, 

their  sleepy  bliss,  their  painful  urgent  angers, 

to  be  more  complicated,  more  attractive 

to  thought,  than  any  world  thought  can  erect 

under  a  spectral  whisper  which  forgets 

the  quick  for  the  dead.  Time  brings  forth  ages  when 

all  things  move  fast:  such  is  our  age:  and  it's  better 

to  have  all  things  move  fast,  better  at  least 

for  those  who  follow  you — and  follow  us. 

Yes,  it  is  better;  it  will  be  shown  to  be  better. 

This  obscure  hurt  which  never  gives  us  peace  .... 

We  can  explain  why  it  is  not  our  fault, 

but  it  remains  our  fault. 

We  can  distract  ourselves,  but  the  hurt  is  there, 

our  slow  undoing  through  our  sympathies: 

the  slow  coming  to  birth  within  our  living 

body,  of  the  new  body  made  of  ours. 

Yet  in  the  business  of  childbirth,  certainly, 

all  effort  bends  on  the  delivery 

of  that  new  body  to  the  world  in  all 

its  wholeness:  the  mother  out  of  whom  the  new  life 

comes,  we  the  mother,  we  scream,  we  faint, 

we  die  perhaps,  are  not  aware  what  we  do 

or  how  disturbing  our  outcries  may  be 

to  the  public,  the  public  order,  the  prevailing, 

the  preferred,  the  accustomed — 

When  it  is  born 

the  new  being  will  answer  to  all  that, 
is  it  not  so? 

Some  disturbances  are  cosmic,  with  vibrations  in  every  mind. 
Whitman  had  vibrated:  "I  do  not  give  a  little  charity.  When 
I  give,  I  give  myself." 

Schopenhauer  too  had  vibrated:  "The  good  man  wants  the 
least  difference  possible  made  between  himself  and  others." 

You  yourself,  Mr.  Carnegie:  "The  amassing  of  wealth  is  one 
of  the  worst  species  of  idolatry." 

If  one  might  see  into  you  sitting  there  by  Loch  Rannock, 
thirty-five  miles  from  a  telegraph  office,  might  one  not  study 
in  you  a  cosmic  storm,  reflected  in  miniature:  the  idea  of,  the 
necessity  of,  the  disappearance  of  the  individual? 

Who  can  say?  You  were  no  ordinary  person,  but  it  all  seems 
long  ago. 


Authorities:  The  Pittsburgh  Survey;  Berkmann,  Prison  Memoirs  of  an 
Anarchist;  Bridge.  The  Inside  Story  of  the  Steel  Trust;  Carnegie,  Auto-' 
biography,  and  The  Gospel  of  Wealth;  Harvey.  Life  of  H.  C.  Frick; 
O'Connor,  Mellon's  Millions;  Winkler,  Incredible  Carnegie. 


THE   FALLACY   OF   TAX 

BY  JOHN  F.  SLY 


LIMITATIONS 


THERE  is  embedded  in  the  feelings  of  every  American 
a  great  respect  for  enactment  as  an  end  of  all  difficul- 
ties. Indeed,  many  of  his  greatest  public  issues  have 
been  handled  in  this  way,  and  he  is  quite  accustomed  to 
formal  promises,  by  way  of  the  ballot-box,  not  to  do  it 
again.  It  was  so  with  enfranchising  the  Negro,  with  cur- 
tailing the  saloon,  with  controlling  special  legislation,  with 
restricting  bonded  indebtedness — and  it  has  been  so  with 
taxes.  The  difficulty  is:  taxes  are  too  high.  The  remedy  is: 
limit  them  by  law. 

When  the  citizen  says  taxes  in  this  connection,  he  means 
property  taxes — that  is,  taxes  on  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  These  he  describes 
as  crushing,  not  only  because  they  are  high  but  because 
their  collection  is  among  the  most  inevitable  contributions 
which  he  faces.  This  leads  to  his  second  complaint  of  un- 
evenness — the  farmer  and  the  home  owner  are  taxed  to  the 
benefit  of  other  groups,  and  values  rooted  deep  in  his  social 
thinking  are  accordingly  impaired.  In  other  words,  agricul- 
ture is  approaching  ruin,  the  home  is  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction, and  business  is  being  hampered  or  even  destroyed. 
At  this  point  he  announces  a  remedy  flowering  from  the  best 
American  tradition,  namely:  classify  property  in  such  a  way 
as  to  separate  the  oppressed  groups  for  more  lenient  treat' 
ment;  further  protect  such  groups  by  placing  a  levy  limit 
(a  maximum)  on  each  classification  adopted. 

Now  there  are  numerous  places  in  which  to  enshrine  his 
remedy,  but  the  citizen  has  generally  preferred  the  constitu- 
tion. Not  only  does  enrollment  in  this  historic  setting  give 
a  satisfying  sanctity  to  his  promises,  but  it  secures  a  more 
solemn  hearing  in  his  courts,  and  is  apt  to  have  a  perman- 
ence that  no  lesser  pronouncement  can  give.  Likewise  he 
has  had  his  choice  of  means.  He  can  classify  his  property 
narrowly — that  is  separate  the  oppressed  groups  into  per- 
haps two  classes,  personal  property  employed  exclusively  in 
agriculture,  and  all  intangible  personal  property.  Or  he  can 
classify  his  property  broadly — that  is,  place  all  real  and  per- 
sonal property  into  a  suitable  number  of  groups  with  a 
maximum  levy  rate  on  each  group. 

When  it  comes  to  fixing  the  levy  limit,  the  maximum 
beyond  which  the  levy  shall  not  go,  the  American  citizen 
has  also  tried  various  measures.  Some  of  his  limitations 
have  restricted  the  amount  of  the  levy  to  a  percent  of  the 
previous  year  or  years;  or  to  a  fixed  amount  per  capita;  or 
to  a  fixed  amount  in  dollars;  or  to  a  fixed  ratio  between 
revenue  from  general  property  taxes  and  revenue  from 
other  sources.  But  perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  widely  used 
is  a  fixed  maximum  rate  based  on  each  $100  assessed  valua- 
tion. The  most  extreme  form  of  this  is  probably  the  West 
Virginia  Tax  Limitation  Amendment  adopted  November 
11, 1932,  which  purported  to  do  fine  things  as  follows: 
1.  To  group  all  general  property  into  four  classes: 
Class   I.  All   tangible   personal   property   em- 
ployed exclusively  in  agriculture,  including  horti- 
culture and  grazing;  all  products  of  agriculture 
(including  livestock)  while  owned  by  the  pro- 
ducer; all  money  and  all  notes,  bonds,  bills  and 
accounts  receivable,  stocks  and  any  other  intangi- 
ble personal  property. 

Class  II.  All  property  occupied  by  the  owner 


exclusively  for  residential  purposes;  all  farms,  including  land 
used  for  horticulture  and  grazing,  occupied  and  cultivated 
by  their  owners  or  bona  fide  tenants. 

Class  III.  All  real  and  personal  property  situated  outside  of 
municipalities,  exclusive  of  classes  I  and  II. 

Class  IV.  All  real  and  personal  property  situated  inside  of 
municipalities,  exclusive  of  classes  I  and  II. 

2.  To  place  a  tax  limit  (a  maximum)  on  each  class  as  fol- 
lows: fifty  cents  on  each  $100  assessed  valuation  on  Class  I 
property,  $1  on  Class  II  property,  $1.50  on  Class  III  property, 
and  $2  on  Class  IV  property. 

3.  To  permit  an  increase  of  the  maximum  rates  up  to  50  per- 
cent, provided  that  60  percent  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
taxing  units  affected  gave  their  assent. 

4.  To  permit  a  graduated  income  tax. 

5.  To  limit  the  state  property  tax  for  general  revenue  pur- 
poses to  one  cent  per  $100  assessed  valuation. 

Now  this  kind  of  thing  has  certain  definite  objects  in 
view.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  supposed  to  widen  the  tax 
base.  Tax  relief  through  tax  limits  does  not  mean  so 
much  a  reduction  in  expenditures  as  it  does  a  redistribu- 
tion of  the  burden.  In  the  second  place,  it  attempts  to 
force  the  state  to  assume  a  new  position  in  relation  to  its 
local  subdivisions.  This  means  state  aid  to  replace  the 
necessary  revenue  lost  to  local  government  through  limi- 
tation of  the  general  property  tax,  and  the  consequent 
state  guidance  or  control  of  local  functions.  And,  finally, 
there  is  a  third  broad  aim  to  the  tax  limit  movement — 
to  compel  readjustment  of  outworn  administrative  structure 
toward  more  efficient  and  more  economical  methods. 

A>  a  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  the  more  recent  tax 
limit  laws  in  this  country  shows  that  they  have  often 
led  toward  the  fulfillment  of  just  such  purposes.  Indeed  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  It  is  quite  possible  to  place  a 
bomb  under  your  home  on  the  theory  that  its  violent  demo- 
lition will  compel  needed  improvements.  Of  course  the 
bomb  may  likewise  destroy  adjacent  property,  tear  away 
satisfactory  portions  of  your  residence  and  lead  to  endless 
litigation  with  neighbors,  insurance  companies,  public-serv- 
ice units  and  the  local  corporation — but  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  improvements.  There  is  also  this  lesson 
from  experience:  by  the  time  the  disturbance  is  settled, 
everyone  will  be  about  where  he  was  before  the  explosion, 
and  the  home  owner's  improvements  will  bear  a  surprising 
resemblance  to  the  old  structure. 

The  problem  can  be  seen  more  clearly  perhaps  in  this 
way.  Assume  a  home  owner  in  a  small  American  town 
with  a  spendable  income  of  $2500  a  year  made  from  a  retail 
store,  with  gross  sales  of  $40,000.  a  year,  carrying  an  assessed 
valuation  (well  below  its  true  and  actual  value)  of  $1800. 


The  property  owner  thinks  he  has  found  a  sure  way  to  protect 
himself  from  bearing  the  brunt  of  taxation  when  he  gets  tax 
limitation  written  into  law.  This  is  not  the  case,  says  this  tax 
expert.  It  fools  the  public  like  the  magician's  legerdemain. 
To  get  tax  relief  we  must  face  the  facts  in  public  finance 
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He  likewise  owns  a.  modest  home  assessed  at 
$1200;  a  third-year  car  assessed  (when  reported) 
as  personal  property  at  $200;  a  medley  of  addi- 
tional personal  property  assessed  (with  a  friendly 
smile)  at  $150;  and  two  dogs  taxed  at  $1.50  each 
when  one  year  old.  On  this  property  and  income 
he  is  accustomed  to  pay  state  and  local  taxes  about 
as  follows: 

On  his  real  and  personal  property  (store, 
home,  car,  etc.)  at  $3  per  $100  valuation 

On  his  $40,000  gross  sales,  a  state  gross 
sales  tax  of  .002  

On  his  third-year  car,  a  license  tax  of  ... 

On  gasoline  used  in  his  car  during  the 
year,  a  state  tax  of  4  cents  a  gallon  about 

On  the  privilege  of  doing  business  in  the 
community,  a  local  retail  merchant's  license 
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This  is  a  tax  of  some  9  percent  on  his  spendable 
income,  and  he  is  naturally  first  impressed  with 
the  burden  of  the  largest  item,  $100.50  on  his 
general  property. 

Then  comes  word  of  a  tax-limitation  amend- 
ment to  his  constitution.  The  local  papers  make 
much  of  it.  It  is  clearly  a  relief  to  the  payment 
of  the  largest  item  on  his  tax  bill.  It  promises, 
moreover,  to  place  his  tax  probli 
shoulders  of  the  big  corporations  and  hints  at 
new  sources  of  revenue  which  are  bulging  with 
hitherto  untapped  sums.  He  eagerly  fits  the  new 
proposal  into  his  operating  budget  and  makes 
some  very  solacing  discoveries. 

He  observes  that  his  home  is  classified  in  the 
$1  class — that  is,  the  maximum  levy  on 
property  will  henceforth  be  $1  for  each  $100  valu- 
ation. He  sees  that  his  store  is  likewise  classified. 
It  falls  in  the  $2  class,  more  than  his  home,  but 
a  third  less  than  last  year's  rate.  He  reads  that 
his  personal  property  will  carry  a  flat  exemption 
of  $200,  and  that  much  of  the  remainder  is  in 
a  very  low  class.  It  takes  only  a  few  minutes 
to  convert  his  former  tax  bill  into  the  promised 
rates  of  the  new  tax-limitation  amendment,  and 
it  seems  to  look  like  this: 

His  real  and  personal  property  (store,  home,  car, 
etc.) $  51.00 

Others,  unchanged   130.00 
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Here  is  a  saving  of  some  49  percent  on  his  general  property, 
21  percent  on  his  total  tax  bill,  and  2  percent  on  his  total 
spendable  income — close  to  the  yield  of  a  conservative 
bond. 

The  result  is  that  the  tax-limitation  amendment  passes 
with  a  shout;  then  comes  a  pause.  Popular  fervor  fades  a 
bit,  and  other  citizens  take  pencil  in  hand  and  likewise  do 
a  little  estimating.  These  are  state  and  local  budget  officers, 
school  boards,  tax  commissioners,  and  sinking-fund  trus- 
tees— in  fact,  everyone  responsible  for  maintaining  the 


Effect  of  limitation  on  the  tax  system  of  the  state.  Property  taxes 
were  cut  almost  in  half,  while  indirect  taxes  were  nearly  doubled 


public  service  and  preserving  the  public  credit.  A  few  of 
these  may  perhaps  have  figured  a  little  before,  but  their 
calculations  were  lost  in  the  clamor  to  save  the  home  owner, 
the  farmer,  and  the  small  business  man.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, calm,  quizzical  voices  announce  that  many  schools 
can  run  only  four  months  on  the  new  revenue  base,  that 
the  cities  will  have  their  income  reduced  from  one  half  to 
two  thirds,  that  counties  will  have  little  or  nothing  left  for 
current  expenses  after  paying  debt  services,  and  that  the 
state  has  lost  practically  all  of  its  revenue  from  general 
property. 

By  the  time  a  new  legislature  convenes,  interest  changes 
from  limiting  taxes  to  maintaining  services.  Even  our  home 
owner,  while  insisting  doggedly  on  his  gains,  is  as  eager 
as  anyone  for  a  nine-months  school  term,  good  highways, 
and  low  fire-insurance  rates.  The  legislature,  accordingly, 
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ACTUAL  AND  ESTIMATED  VALUES,  FEB.  24,  1934 
of  West  Virginia  genewl  property  tax  and  gross  sales  tax  by  economic  groups 
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Effect  of  the  tax  limitation  amendment  on  various  economic  groups. 
The   heavy   savings   fell    in   the   residential   and   agricultural    groups 


turns  its  attention  to  salvaging  what  is  left  of  the  general 
property  tax  and  devising  new  sources  of  revenue  to  make 
up  the  remainder.  Every  interest  is  appealed  to  and  every 
base  explored,  and  after  the  greatest  distress  and  travail  the 
home  owner  is  fully  informed  of  his  new  tax  structure. 
It  looks  very  much  like  this: 

His  real  and  personal  property  tax  (store,  home, 
car,  etc.)  as  anticipated  $  51.00 

His  gross  sales  tax,  increased  to  .003 — here  was  the 
new  indirect  tax  base  he  had  talked  about,  now  as- 
sessed to  support  the  schools  120.00 

His  car,  as  formerly  15.00 

His  gasoline,  1  cent  increase  to  relieve  the  counties 
from  road  levies  which  they  could  no  longer  lay  ....  25.00 

A  local  retail  merchant's  license  tax,  increased  50 
percent — the  city  is  one  of  homes,  and  homes  are  in 
the  $1  class  20.00 

His  poll  tax,  the  same  (but  now  in  the  emergency 
extended  to  women)  2.00 

His  dog  tax,  unchanged  •       3.00 


IN    ADDITION 

A  new  consumers  sales  tax  of  2  percent 
figured  on  about  %  of  his  spendable  in- 
come costs  him  

A  bevy  of  minor  new  taxes — beer,  amuse- 
ments, cigarettes,  etc.,  possibly  


16.00 


20.00 


Total .  .  .  .     $272.00 

This  is  not  an  historical  example.  It  parallels 
an  attitude  of  mind  that  has  marked  the  history 
of  tax  limits  and  that  has  time  and  again  led  to 
the  results  in  whole  or  in  part  that  our  hypo- 
thetical home  owner  experienced.  Nor  is  the  story 
any  more  reassuring  to  the  non-property  owner 
or  to  the  citizen  whose  property  shares  little,  if 
at  all,  in  the  savings  of  the  tax  limitation 
amendment.  The  non-property  owner  will  see 
practically  nothing  in  the  movement  but  a  sud- 
den and  steep  upward  trend  in  his  indirect  tax 
burden.  This  may,  in  part,  be  justified  on  the 
grounds  that  he  formerly  escaped  his  share  of 
the  contribution;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  increase 
is  apt  to  be  most  arbitrary,  with  small  regard  to 
his  capacity  to  pay.  The  citizen  or  corporation, 
moreover,  that  while  owning  extensive  properties, 
does  not  gain  much  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
amendment — a  water  company,  for  instance,  with 
much  of  its  property  in  pipes  and  mains,  and 
located  in  a  heavily  debt-burdened  community; 
or  a  telegraph  company,  with  not  much  real 
property,  but  large  investments  in  conduits  and 
equipment — will  notice  little  saving  on  property 
taxes  in  comparison  with  the  heavy  increases  that 
a  gross  sales  or  income  tax  may  impose. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  likewise  amazingly 
routine.  Soon  exasperated  with  his  $120  gross 
sales  tax,  pushed  for  capital  outlay  (particularly 
in  his  schools)  which  he  cannot  meet  from  his 
restricted  levies,  impatient  at  the  penny  tax  on 
his  retail  purchases,  the  home  owner  countenances 
evasions  of  the  tax  limits.  Constant  pressure  is 
exerted  to  raise  the  assessed  valuation  of  his  prop- 
erty; excessive  delinquency  allowances  are  permit- 
ted on  levy  estimates;  new  forms  of  revenue  bonds 
relieve  a  restricted  borrowing  power;  attempts  are  made  to 
pledge  indirect  revenues  for  interest  and  sinking-fund  pay- 
ments; strange  devices  in  the  form  of  service  fees  enter 
his  municipal  fiscal  system;  floating  debt  accumulates  to 
permit  increased  current  expenditures;  in  short,  the  condi- 
tion brought  about  by  the  explosion  is  slowly  twisted  into 
its  former  shape  by  legal  and  political  evasions.  The  con- 
clusion from  experience  is  beyond  doubt:  tax  limits  do  not 
limit — either  revenues  or  expenditures — and  if  they  did, 
government  in  most  of  our  rural  and  semi-rural  states  could 
not  survive. 

There  are  implications  in  a  tax  bill  which,  for  purposes 
of  illustration,  has  increased  from  $231  to  $272  in  the  inter- 
est of  tax  relief.  Not  all  taxpayers  in  the  state  would  experi- 
ence such  an  increase.  Some  would  pay  less  gross  taxes 
than  ever,  especially  in  a  farming  community  with  prac- 
tically all  property  in  the  $1  class  and  no  other  means  of 
support.  Others,  particularly  business  enterprises,  would 
face  increases  of  perhaps  100  percent  or  more.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  of  tax  limits:  due  to  the  original 
inequality  of  assessments,  to  the  (Continued  on  page  141) 
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riCTIMS  of  homicide  in  the  United  States  number 
annually  over  11,000  persons,  or  9.2  out  of  every 
100,000  of  population.  Such  huge  wastage  of  human 
life  is  but  the  most  acute  symptom  of  a  deeply  rooted  na- 
tional lawlessness  which  reflects  our  historical  backgrounds, 
racial  mixtures,  industrial  conflicts,  limited  educational  sys- 
tem, and  many  other  factors  in  our  social  organization. 
Obviously  we  must  learn  to  control  the  propensity  to  kill, 
and  we  must  modify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  circumstances 
that  encourage  those  passions  which  lead  men  to  murder 
one  another.  The  causes  of  homicide,  however,  are  so  di- 
verse and  so  closely  interwoven  into  our  whole  social  fabric 
that  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  eradicate  them.  Before  we  can 
plan  any  preventive  campaign  or  use  present  techniques 
effectively,  we  must  study  the  available  facts  on  homicide 
to  see  where  they  lead  us. 

At  the  very  outset,  certain  conflicts  between  criminal  and 
vital  statistics  must  be  cleared  up.  Homicide  is  a  general 
term  used  to  denote  the  killing  of  one  human  being  by 
another.  It  is  not  necessarily  unlawful:  it  may  be  either 
excusable  or  justifiable  and  therefore  within  the  law;  or  it 
may  be  felonious — murder  or  manslaughter.  Included  in 
the  first  category  are  cases  in  which  an  officer  of  the  law, 
while  discharging  his  duties,  kills  a  man;  or  those  in  which 
one  man  kills  another  in  self-defense.  Such  persons  are  not 
regarded  as  guilty  of  any  crime  and  they  are  not  reported 
in  criminal  statistics.  Vital  statistics,  on  the  other  hand,  list 
all  such  deaths  as  homicides.  At  the  same  time,  accidental 
deaths  due  to  negligence  appear  in  the  criminal  records 
but  are  never  regarded  as  homicides  in  vital  statistics  prac- 
tice. In  an  automobile  fatality,  for  example,  the  death  is 
considered  accidental  even  if  it  was  due  to  the  rank  care- 
lessness of  the  motorist  or  to  his  wilful  disobedience  of  traffic 
laws.  Here  we  shall  consider  the  problem  of  homicide  from 
the  point  of  view  of  vital  rather  than  that  of  criminal 
statistics. 

Unfortunately,  federal  mortality  statistics  date  only  from 
the  beginning  of  the  century  and  at  first  covered  but  a 
small  area  of  the  country.  In  1900,  the  Original  Registration 
States  for  Deaths  included  the  six  New  England  states  and 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  State  after  state  has  since  been  added  until 
the  registration  area  now  covers  the  entire  Union.  As  the 
territory  included  has  grown,  the  composition  of  the  popu- 
lation, its  age,  sex  and  color  distribution  has  markedly 
changed.  This  expansion  of  geographical  boundaries  is 
particularly  significant  because  homicide  is  especially  preva- 
lent throughout  the  South  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  early  mortality  returns.  To 
obtain  an  accurate 


nately  includes  over  34  million  people,  a  fair  sample  of  the 
total  population. 

Homicide  rates  for  this  area  show  a  steady  increase.  In 
1900,  there  were  230  homicides  with  a  rate  of  1.2  per 
100,000  population;  in  1905,  the  rate  was  2.1;  in  1910,  3.9; 
in  1920,  4.2;  in  1925,  5.0;  in  1930,  5.1,  and  in  1932,  5.2  per 
100,000 — an  increase  of  nearly  350  percent  in  thirty-two 
years.  If  the  1900  rate  had  prevailed  in  1932,  there  would 
have  been  only  about  400  homicides  in  that  year  instead  of 
the  1761  actually  recorded  in  these  ten  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Do  these  figures  indicate  a  real  increase  in  the  frequency 
of  homicide?  In  the  early  years  many  homicides  were  not 
registered  as  such.  Since  1907,  however,  death  reporting  by 
cause  has  been  fairly  complete.  In  that  year  the  homicide 
rate  was  3.9  per  100,000  of  population.  This  figure  repre- 
sented, for  all  practical  purposes,  a  rate  for  white  persons — 
because  at  that  time  the  Negroes  in  the  Original  Registra- 
tion States  formed  only  about  2  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. Unfortunately  we  have  no  homicide  figures  classified 
according  to  color  prior  to  1921,  in  which  year  the  white  rate 
was  4.0,  exactly  the  same  as  in  1932.  Thus  among  the  white 
population  in  this  area  the  homicide  rate  has  not  increased 
since  the  earliest  date  for  which  we  have  reliable  figures. 

The  increase  in  the  total  homicide  rate  since  1910  in  the 
Original  Registration  States  must  be  due  to  another  factor. 
Undoubtedly  the  Negro  has  contributed  to  it.  In  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  during  the  five-year  period  1926-1930, 
more  than  eight  times  as  many  Negro  as  white  males  were 
slain  per  unit  of  population  and  almost  seven  times  as 
many  Negro  as  white  women.  There  has  been  a  decided 
migration  of  Negroes  into  the  Original  Registration  States 
since  the  World  War.  Although  the  proportion  of  Negroes 
in  that  area  has  never  been  high,  it  has  risen  50  percent, 
from  2.4  percent  of  the  population  in  1920  to  3.6  percent  in 
1930.  Moreover,  at  the  same  time  the  Negro  homicide  rate 
was  rising  persistently.  In  1921,  it  was  26.3  per  100,000,  and 
by  1932  it  had  reached  37.6— an  increase  of  43  percent. 
Apparently  the  two  factors  of  increased  Negro  population 
and  a  rising  homicide  rate  among  Negroes  do  explain  most 
of  the  real  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  Original  Registration 
States  since  1900. 

Between  1920  and  1930  the  same  trends  were  visible  in 
a  larger  area,  the  Registration  States  of  1920.  In  1920  the 
standardized  rate  for  white  males  was  7.4  per  100,000,  and 
in  1930  it  was  7.7.  The  rate  for  white  females  also  changed 
very  little.  Among  Negro  males,  however,  the  rate  rose 
from  43.5  in  1920  to  58.9  in  1930,  the  highest  point,  67.0, 
being  reached  in  1926.  Among  Negro  women  the  rate  rose 

from  10.3  to  14.6  dur- 


picture  of  the  trend 
of  homicide  over  a 
period  of  years,  we 
must  consider  a  con- 
stant area,  the  Origi- 
nal Registration 
States.  This  fortu- 


We  have  an  unenviable  record  For  homicide.  Our  rate  is  twen- 
ty-nine times  that  of  the  Netherlands,  three  times  that  of  Italy, 
lowest  and  highest  rates  in  Europe.  In  the  conviction  that  an  at- 
tack upon  our  national  lawlessness  must  be  founded  on  knowl- 
edge, these  authors  make  a  careful  study  of  available  facts 
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ing  the  same  years. 
We  cannot  speak 
more  definitely  of  the 
trend  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  because 
of  the  lack  of  authen- 
tic information.  Even 
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HOMICIDE  BY  AGE,  SEX  AND  COLOR,  1926-1930 
U.  S.  Registration  States  of  1920 
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There  was  a  decided  peak  in  the  young  adult  groups,  particularly  of  Negro  men 


if  homicide  is  not  increasing  among  the  white  population, 
however,  our  record  has  been  and  still  is  sufficiently  bad  to 
warrant  serious  attention. 

The  situation  in  the  United  States  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  pictured  by  the  available  statistics  of  other 
countries.  The  Netherlands  has  the  best  homicide  record 
in  Europe;  during  the  five-year  period  1926-1930,  an  aver- 
age of  only  three  persons  out  of  every  million  in  the  popu- 
lation were  killed.  Our  rate  was  29  times  as  high.  It  was 
18  times  that  of  England  and  Wales  and  of  Scotland.  In 
no  region  of  the  British  Empire  did  the  rate  approach  that 
of  the  United  States.  Our  figure  is  more  than  three  times 
that  of  Italy,  which  has  the  highest  rate  in  Europe;  it  is 
about  four  and  one-half  times  that  of  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many; and  five  and  one-half  times  that  of  Switzerland. 

The  United  States,  moreover,  is  the  only  important 
country  which  shows  more  homicide  in  recent  years  than 
prior  to  the  World  War,  although  in  some  countries  there 
was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  two  years  immediately 
after  the  war.  For  example,  in  1919-1920,  there  was  an 
increase  of  88  percent  in  Belgium  over  the  years  1910-1913; 
but  by  1921-1925  the  increase  had  dwindled  to  16  percent; 
and  1926-1930  showed  a  decline  of  6  percent  from  the 
pre-war  years.  In  Ireland  and  Italy,  those  early  post-war 
years  witnessed  a  huge  increase  due  to  civil  strife.  After 
revolutionary  difficulties  were  cleared  up,  however,  the 
homicide  rate  in  the  Irish  Free  State  fell  to  1.0  per  100,000 
during  the  five-year  period  1926-1930,  and  in  northern 
Ireland  it  was  even  a  little  lower.  In  Italy,  a  sizeable 
homicide  rate  was  recorded  every  year  from  1919  through 
1925.  But  beginning  with  1926,  when  the  Fascist  regime 
had  been  firmly  established,  the  rate  fell  to  3.1  per  100,000 
and  has  since  remained  at  a  point  considerably  below  3  per 
100,000.  In  Germany,  too,  the  rate  at  first  was  definitely 
higher,  as  it  was  also  in  the  next  four  years,  that  is,  during 
1921-1925;  the  succeeding  five-year  period,  however,  showed 
a  decrease.  Unfortunately,  we  are  all  too  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  figures  on  homicide  from  Germany  in  recent 
years,  if  available,  would  show  a  distressing  state  of  affairs. 

In  a  few  countries  there  was  a  conspicuous  and  encourag- 
ing decline  in  the  rate  even  during  the  two  post-war  years. 
In  England  and  Wales,  for  example,  the  rate  declined  4 


percent  in  1919-1920  over  the  1910-1913  level; 
25  percent  in  1921-1925;  and  35  percent  in  the 
subsequent  five-year  period.  Australia,  Swe- 
den and  Switzerland  tell  a  similar  story. 

Age  and  sex  as  well  as  race  are  significant 
factors  in  the  homicide  rate.  As  a  cause  of 
death,  homicide  involves  men  far  more  fre- 
quently than  women.  In  1932,  8646  men  and 
2076  women  were  slain  in  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  Texas.  In  the  early  years  of  life 
the  homicide  rates  are  very  small  for  both 
sexes  and  approximately  equal.  After  age  15, 
however,  they  begin  to  diverge  widely  and 
at  ages  15  to  19,  the  male  rate  is  twice  the 
female  rate  among  the  white  population. 
This  difference  grows  steadily  larger,  and  is 
greatest  in  the  age  group  55  to  64  where  the 
male  rate  is  well  over  six  times  that  of  the 
female.  Among  the  Negro  population,  more 
men  than  women  are  slain  at  every  age;  the 
rates  diverge  most  in  the  group  65  to  74  years 
where  there  are  about  ten  times  as  many 
men  as  women  slain. 

The  highest  homicide  rates  occur  in  early  adult  life, 
reaching  a  peak  in  the  age  group  25  to  34  years  among 
males  and  20  to  24  among  females.  Among  white  males  the 
rate  stays  above  10  per  100,000  at  all  ages  between  20  and 
54.  Among  Negro  males,  the  rate  reaches  the  huge  maxi- 
mum of  100  per  100,000  at  ages  between  20  and  44.  The 
rate  is  61  at  ages  45  to  54,  and  even  at  ages  15  to  19  it 
attains  the  shocking  figure  of  41.  At  some  of  these  age 
groups,  homicide  ranks  fourth  among  all  the  causes  of 
death — exceeded  only  by  tuberculosis,  influenza-pneumonia 
and  accidents.  The  rates  for  Negro  women  are  definitely  high 
from  15  to  54  years  of  age;  and  among  them  it  ranks  fifth 
as  a  cause  of  death  at  ages  20  to  24  and  sixth  at  ages  15  to  19. 

IN  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  in  other  countries, 
'  about  two  thirds  of  American  deaths  from  homicide  are 
due  to  the  use  of  firearms.  In  England  and  Wales  in  1932, 
only  13  percent  were  caused  by  firearms.  In  Germany  prior 
to  the  present  regime,  about  27  percent  of  the  homicides 
were  so  caused;  in  New  Zealand,  about  a  third.  Fifteen 
percent  of  the  homicides  in  this  country  are  due  to  the  use 
of  cutting  and  piercing  instruments  and  the  remaining  17 
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percent  are  divided  among  other  miscellaneous 
methods.    Spectacular    and    bizarre    murders 
form  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  total. 
Methods  of  homicide  have  not  changed  great- 
ly in  the  past  two  decades  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  rural  areas  of  the  country,  the  use  of 
firearms  is  even  more  extensive  than  in  the 
cities.  During  the  years  1925  to  1929,  73  percent 
of  all  rural  homicides  were  caused  by  firearms, 
as  against  64  percent  in  the  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. This  method  predominates  in  our  country, 
irrespective  of  the  race,  sex  or  age  of  the  victim. 
Geography  plays  an  important  role  in  homi- 
cide and  it  is  no  secret  that  our  southern  states 
have  long  had  the  worst  record.  In  the  three 
years    1929-1931,    the    homicide    rate    for    the 
United  States  as  a  whole  was  8.8  per  100,000 
population,  whereas  the  rate  for  the  South  was 
almost  twice  as  high.  The  rate  was  also  higher 
than  average  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states. 
It  was  lower  than  the  average  in  all  the  other 
areas  of  the  country.  The  best  record  of  all  was 
found  in  the  New  England  states  where  the 
rate  was  only  2.0.  Among  individual   states, 
Vermont  with  a  rate  of   1.3,  made  the  best 
showing  of  all;  and  in  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire  and   Massachusetts   rates   fell    under   2. 
Florida    showed    the    highest    rate,    26.4    per 
100,000;  Mississippi  and  Alabama  had  rates  of 
over  20;  and  Georgia  and  Louisiana  were  not 
far    below    that    mark— in    other    words,    ten 
times  as  high  as  New  England. 

The  excessive  frequency  of  homicide  in  the 
South  is  due  largely  to  the  large  percentage  of 
Negroes.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  the  highest  Negro  rates  are  found  not  in 
the  South,  but  in  the  Middle-West,  with  an 
average  rate  well  over  60  per  100,000.  The 
worst  record  is  in  Missouri,  closely  followed  by 
Illinois,  Ohio  and  Michigan — all  with  Negro 
rates  of  over  65  per  100,000.  However,  the 
rates  in  the  South  are  more  than  60  in  four 
southern  states  and  37  for  the  South  as  a 
whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Negro  rate  in 
New  England  is  only  about  a  third  that  for 

the  entire  country.  Lower  than  average  Negro  rates  are  incentives  are  probably  more  important.  Many  urban 
found  also  in  the  Pacific,  Rocky  Mountain  and  Middle-  murders  arise  from  gangsterism  and  racketeering  of  vari- 
Atlantic  states.  Among  the  whites,  the  rate  in  the  South  ous  kinds  and  are  connected  with  attacks  on  property, 
is  8.6,  as  compared  with  5.5  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately,  data  are  not  available  to  settle  this  question 
In  a  southern  group  comprising  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  conclusively.  In  Europe  the  few  rather  old  figures  existing 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  the  rate  is  almost  double  that  show  the  reverse  situation:  rural  homicides  outnumber 
of  the  entire  country.  This  high  white  rate  combined  with  urban  ones. 

a  relatively  high  Negro  rate  gives  the  South  its  unenviable  Within  the  cities  rates  vary  with  location.  The  highest 
position.  rates  for  the  population  as  a  whole  are  found  in  southern 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  federal  statistics  have  and  borderline  cities.  According  to  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hoff- 
shown  a  consistently  higher  homicide  rate  in  urban  than  man,  Lexington,  Ky.,  headed  the  list  in  1933  with  a  figure 
in  rural  areas.  The  ratio  of  the  urban  to  the  rural  rate  was  of  59.5  per  100,000  population;  and  not  far  behind  came 
two  to  one  in  1900  and  ten  to  seven  in  1930.  Among  the  Little  Rock,  Memphis  and  Birmingham,  all  with  rates  of 
white  population,  the  urban  rate  was  one  and  a  quarter  50  or  more.  Three  Georgia  cities,  Atlanta,  Macon  and 
times  that  of  the  rural  in  1930;  among  the  Negro  popula-  Savannah  had  rates  over  40  as  did  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
tion,  it  was  more  than  double.  Several  observers  have  and  Montgomery,  Ala.  No  homicides  at  all  occurred  in  a 
pointed  out  that  especially  brutal  and  atrocious  crimes  have  number  of  New  England  and  Middle-Atlantic  cities;  in 
taken  place  in  the  country.  It  would  seem  to  be  true  that  Lincoln,  Neb.,  or  in  Madison,  Wis.  The  largest  cities, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  murders  and  manslaughters  in  commonly  considered  the  most  murderous,  had  rates  about 
the  country  are  crimes  of  passion.  In  the  city,  economic  a  fourth  or  even  a  fifth  those  in  many  southern  towns  in 
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1933.  Chicago  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  leading  cities  in 
which  the  rate  exceeded  ten.  Though  New  York  City  is 
supposed  to  be  the  happy  hunting-ground  of  gangsters  and 
racketeers  it  had  a  rate  of  only  7.H — just  a  little  higher  than 
the  notoriously  peaceful  city  of  New  Haven  and  a  little 
lower  than  Dayton. 

DO  external  circumstances,  such  as  seasons,  occupational 
status  or  economic  cycles  exert  any  influence  on  rates 
of  homicide?  The  answer  to  these  questions  seems  to  be 
in  the  negative.  The  frequency  of  homicide  does  not  vary 
with  the  seasons.  Occupation,  however,  is  sometimes  a 
factor.  The  duties  of  policemen  are  hazardous.  Homicide 
is  likewise  common  among  saloon-keepers  and  bartenders, 
watchmen  and  guards,  longshoremen  and  stevedores,  mer- 
chants, storekeepers  and  chauffeurs.  Many  of  these  are 
innocent  victims  of  highwaymen  and  burglars;  but  some 
are  culpably  involved  in  the  crime. 

The  ups  and  downs  of  the  business  cycle  apparently 
have  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  incidence  of  homicide. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  economic  considerations 
are  of  no  significance.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  most  pro- 
found and  far-reaching  although  the  relation  between  them 
and  homicide  is  very  subtle  and  highly  complex.  Environ- 
mental forces  growing  out  of  our  economic  life  too  often 
include  bad  housing,  propinquity  to  idle,  vicious  groups 
and  gangs,  extreme  poverty,  lack  of  occupational  skill  and 
unemployment.  In  addition,  a  variety  of  social  factors  are 
bound  up  with  the  economic  ones.  To  determine  the  rela- 
tion between  any  one  of  them  and  homicide  is  clearly  an 
impossible  task.  The  science  of  criminology  is  in  its  infancy 
and  at  present  it  provides  no  means  for  measuring  quanti- 
tatively the  various  intangible  and  closely  interwoven  phe- 
nomena with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Many  unsatisfactory  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 
the  unenviable  homicide  record  of  the  United  States.  Some 
writers  have  linked  this  crime  with  sub-standard  economic 
conditions;  but  certainly  no  country  enjoys  greater  material 
advantages  than  does  ours.  Others  have  ascribed  our  bad 
record  to  the  lawlessness  characteristic  of  a  pioneer  country. 
But  relatively  recently  settled  countries,  such  as  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  have  rates  respectively  one  fifth  and 
one  tenth  of  ours.  Our  northern  neighbor,  Canada,  reports 
figures  less  than  a  fifth  of  ours,  and  neither  environment 
nor  historical  background  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
difference.  The  great  heterogeneity  of  our  population,  the 
relative  instability  of  the  family  and  the  high  divorce  rate, 
together  with  changing  social  and  moral  standards,  have 
been  held  responsible  for  the  large  amount  of  crime  and 
for  the  low  regard  in  which  life  is  held  here.  There  are  no 
data,  however,  to  prove  these  contentions.  They  are  all 
guesses  prompted,  for  the  most  part,  by  special  interests 
and  prejudices. 

Since  reliable  information  regarding  the  murderer  is 
extremely  rare,  we  undertook  a  few  years  ago  to  analyze 
over  600  records  of  homicides  committed  in  1922-1924.  In 
the  cases  where  sex  was  specified,  93  percent  of  the  assail- 
ants were  males.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  both  the 
slayer  and  his  victim  were  men.  Among  the  males,  36  per- 
cent were  white  and  64  percent  Negro.  In  the  few  cases 
where  marital  status  was  given,  64  percent  were  married 
and  the  remaining  36  percent  were  divided  among  the 
single,  widowed  and  divorced.  The  percentage  of  Negro 
males  married  was,  however,  higher  than  that  of  white 
males,  the  two  figures  being  respectively  37  and  21  percent. 


It  has  been  often  stated  that  most  of  our  criminals  are 
young  adults,  but  this  investigation  points  to  a  different 
conclusion.  Of  the  males,  about  80  percent  were  over  25 
years.  The  women  slayers  of  the  group,  however,  were 
younger;  78  percent  of  them  were  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  34. 

Even  more  significance  attaches  to  the  question:  Is  the 
murderer  a  first  offender  or  has  he  had  a  long  career  of 
crime,  passing  from  one  offense  through  a  series  of  suc- 
cessively more  and  more  serious  acts  of  lawlessness?  Again 
we  are  confronted  with  very  faulty  data.  The  best  informa- 
tion comes  from  the  publication  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
Prisoners  in  State  and  Federal  Prisons  and  Reformatories. 
As  this  bulletin  points  out,  methods  of  identification  are 
inadequate  and  many  prisoners  classified  as  first  offenders 
may  have  had  previous  criminal  records  which  were  not 
detected,  or  they  may  have  been  arrested  and  convicted 
previously  without  having  been  sentenced  to  a  penal  insti- 
tution. Considering  the  records  that  are  complete,  we  find 
that  75  percent  of  those  admitted  on  a  charge  of  homicide 
are  classified  as  first  offenders.  Homicide,  apparently,  had 
been  the  first  criminal  act  of  74  percent  of  the  men  and  90 
percent  of  the  women.  In  contrast,  first  offenders  formed 
only  57  percent  of  those  admitted  on  all  charges. 

It  frequently  has  been  charged  that  our  high  homicide 
rate  is  due  primarily  to  the  uncertainty  and  the  frequent 
miscarriage  of  justice  in  this  country.  Especially  those  who 
defend  mob  action  claim  that  all  too  often  the  murderer 
gets  off  scot  free.  Either  his  identity  remains  unknown,  or 
if  known,  he  is  not  apprehended.  If  actually  arrested,  he 
frequently  escapes  punishment  through  loopholes  or  tech- 
nicalities in  the  law,  delays  in  bringing  the  case  to  trial, 
lack  of  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  conviction,  abuses  in 
reversing  the  decision,  or  in  other  ways.  We  discovered  a 
solid  basis  for  these  complaints.  In  611  cases  of  homicide 
investigated  by  us,  86  persons  had  been  killed  by  officers  of 
the  law  while  resisting  arrest  or  while  engaged  in  commit- 
ting a  crime,  54  assailants  committed  suicide  and  13  died 
before  arraignment.  This  left  458  assailants  answerable  to 
the  law.  Of  these,  18  percent  had  not  been  apprehended  one 
year  after  the  act;  108  were  released  for  lack  of  evidence; 
8  were  declared  insane;  and  258,  or  56  percent,  were  actual- 
ly brought  to  trial;  one  quarter  of  these  were  acquitted, 
and  9  cases  were  pending  twelve  months  after  the  slaying. 
Only  43  percent  of  the  458  who  should  have  been  prose- 
cuted were  actually  declared  guilty;  8  were  sentenced  to 
death  and  170  to  prison  for  terms  of  varying  length,  and  9 
were  released  either  with  suspended  sentences  or  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fine.  Not  a  very  good  showing! 

THE  percentage  of  those  convicted  for  murder  and  man- 
slaughter varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Taking  the  number  of  such  crimes  known  to  the  police  as 
a  base,  investigation  showed  that  convictions  reached  the 
high  mark  of  almost  60  percent  in  Baltimore  and  Detroit 
and  the  low  point  of  20  percent  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 
Excluding  these  two,  which  have  rather  special  conditions, 
convictions  in  10  large  cities  averaged  43  percent  during  a 
recent  year.  To  this  number  must  be  added  the  cases  that 
are  pending,  some  of  which  will  undoubtedly  be  ultimately 
declared  guilty.  There  is  much  room  for  improvement  in 
the  efficiency  of  our  police  departments  and  in  our  legal 
machinery. 

It  also  has  been  asserted  that  fewer  people  are  slain  in 
England  and  other  European  countries  because  those  coun- 
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tries  see  to  it  that  punishment  is  swift,  certain  and  drastic. 
A  comparison  of  English  figures  with  the  especially  bad 
showing  of  New  York  City  suggests  that  in  1931  the  dif- 
ferences were  not  nearly  as  striking  as  is  generally  believed. 

THE  police  had  knowledge  of  489  homicides  in  New 
York  City  and  of  290  in  England  and  Wales.  In  the 
former,  433  persons  were  proceeded  against;  in  the  latter, 
213.  One  hundred  and  eight  persons,  or  22  percent  of  the 
number  known,  were  convicted  in  New  York  and  ninety- 
six  persons,  or  33  percent  of  those  known,  were  declared 
guilty  in  England  and  Wales.  The  percentage  of  convic- 
tions in  England  was  higher  than  in  New  York  by  11,  but 
lower  by  almost  the  same  amount  than  in  the  ten  other 
large  American  cities  studied.  The  most  striking  difference 
between  the  two  countries  was  in  the  number  of  suspects 
taken  into  custody.  Of  those  proceeded  against,  54  percent 
were  discharged  or  acquitted  in  New  York,  as  against  39 
.  percent  in  England.  What  do  these  figures  actually  mean  ? 
Are  we  haling  into  police  headquarters  more  innocent 
people  in  New  York,  or  are  more  of  the  guilty  ones  escap- 
ing through  various  subterfuges  and  loopholes  in  the  crimi- 
nal process?  Capital  punishment,  furthermore,  was  not 
more  frequently  carried  out  in  England  than  in  New  York 
as  is  so  frequently  asserted.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  death 
sentence  was  imposed  on  30  persons,  or  28  percent  of  those 
found  guilty  in  this  city,  as  contrasted  with  18  persons,  or 
19  percent,  in  England.  In  both  countries  the  guilty  person 
paid  for  his  crime  with  his  life  in  but  6  percent  of  the  cases 
known  to  the  police. 

This  finding  brings  up  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  to  murder.  It  is  significant  that 
in  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
about  200  crimes  were  punishable  by  death.  At  the  present 
time,  although  capital  punishment  is  the  penalty  for  four 
offenses,  murder  has  been  the  only  crime  since  1838  to  be 
so  treated,  with  the  exception  of  one  execution  for  high 
treason  in  1917.  In  this  country,  there  are  about  150  execu- 
tions a  year.  Eight  states  have  entirely  abolished  the  death 
penalty.  In  six  states  it  is  mandatory  for  those  guilty  of 
murder;  in  other  states  life  imprisonment  is  an  alternative. 
Examining  the  records  of  the  states  which  have  abolished 
capital  punishment,  we  find  that  in  every  case  the  homicide 
deathrate  is  lower  than  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  in  states  like  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin,  it 
is  extremely  small.  Although  many  other  factors  enter  into 
the  consideration,  from  this  experience  it  would  seem  that 
capital  punishment  is  not  a  determining  factor  in  homicide 
frequency.  It  would  be  far  better  to  convict  and  sentence 
every  slayer  without  delay;  certainty,  rather  than  severity, 
of  punishment  appears  to  be  the  strongest  deterrent. 

When  we  seek  means  of  coping  with  homicide,  we  are 
balked  at  almost  every  point  by  the  lack  of  reliable  data. 
One  conclusion  however  emerges  clearly — the  need  to  re- 
strict the  sale  of  firearms.  In  our  study  of  suicide,  we  felt 
that  controlling  the  sale  of  weapons  did  not  solve  the 
problem;  the  person  with  a  strong  death  instinct  could 
always  find  a  way  to  gratify  the  desire  to  die.  Homicide,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  often  entirely  unpremeditated.  Many 
murders  committed  during  attempts  at  robbery  would  not 
occur  if  panic  and  the  fear  of  discovery  had  not  led  the 
lawbreaker  to  draw  his  gun.  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms, so  far  as  possible;  limiting  strictly  the  number  ot 
permits  given;  and  penalizing  severely  the  person  found 
carrying  a  gun  of  any  kind  without  a  permit  would  be 


relatively  simple  measures  for  curbing  some  of  the  present 
lawlessness.  The  efficient  police  of  England  are  armed  only 
with  nightsticks  and  carry  no  deadlier  weapons  of  defense. 
In  contrast,  we  arm  our  policemen,  civilians  and  despera- 
dos promiscuously.  The  ease  with  which  guns  can  be 
bought  in  the  United  States  is  an  open  scandal.  So  long  as 
we  continue  the  traffic  in  firearms,  we  shall  pay  the  price 
in  a  shockingly  high  incidence  of  homicide. 

Next  in  a  list  of  proposed  measures  to  check  the  rising 
tide  of  murder  is  obliteration  of  those  environmental  factors 
that  encourage  crime.  Extreme  poverty,  dependency  and 
unemployment  with  all  that  they  imply  in  terms  of  bad 
housing,  squalid  and  unsanitary  homes,  evil  associations 
and  the  lack  of  proper  recreational  facilities  are  all  fertile 
sources  of  delinquency.  It  is  a  short-sighted  community  that 
allows  these  conditions  to  remain  unremedied.  The  proper 
functions  of  government  in  a  complicated  economic  civili- 
zation go  far  beyond  merely  providing  police  and  military 
protection.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  society  to  guard  the 
public  health;  to  maintain  an  educational  system  which 
will  give  each  individual  a  certain  degree  of  occupational 
skill  and  enable  him  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood;  to  furnish 
opportunities  for  healthy  recreation;  and  wherever  neces- 
sary to  wipe  out  the  slums  and  substitute  more  adequate 
housing  for  the  masses.  If  we  continue  to  bring  up  children 
in  evil  surroundings,  we  must  expect  to  reap  our  reward 
later  in  terms  of  delinquency,  crime  and  even  murder;  and 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  roots  of  murder  are  often  the  same 
as  those  of  far  less  serious  offenses.  In  passing  one  may 
remark  that  environmental  handicaps  have  borne  with 
particular  severity  on  our  Negro  population,  especially 
during  their  northern  migration  and  industrialization  since 
the  World  War. 

MUCH  anti-social  behavior  is  due  to  disturbed  relation- 
ships within  the  family.  Homes  broken  by  death  or 
divorce,  lack  of  harmony  and  discord  among  parents  and 
children  are  the  soil  upon  which  crime  flourishes.  In  many 
cases,  the  criminal  has  suffered  from  the  want  of  love  and 
security  in  his  early  childhood.  From  these  deprivations 
arise  feelings  of  inferiority  and  jealousy  which  find  expres- 
sion in  acts  of  aggression  and  rebellion  against  authority. 
Bluster  and  bravado  often  cover  lack  of  ability  to  cope  with 
the  particular  situation  which  a  person  is  facing.  Instability, 
in  many  families,  moreover,  grows  out  of  the  constant 
changes  in  social  and  moral  standards  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  post-war  era.  The  great  diversity  of  standards  from 
one  group  to  another  and  the  rapidity  of  change  in  ethical 
attitudes  end  in  confusion  and  demoralization.  Law-break- 
ing is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  collapse  in  ethical  ideals. 
Group  patterns  are  by  no  means  the  only  factor  in  char- 
acter formation;  far  more  important  are  personal  idiosyn- 
crasies. In  addition  to  environmental  pressures  and  family 
relationships,  the  individual's  biological  inheritance,  physi- 
cal constitution,  mental  ability  and  emotional  adjustment 
influence  behavior.  Although  we  know  very  little  about 
heredity,  most  authorities  agree  there  is  no  basis  for  the 
opinion  that  criminals  are  born.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
small  group  of  psychopathic  personalities  who  drift  from 
one  delinquency  to  another.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the  criminal  is  indistinguishable  from  other  members 
of  the  community.  Every  human  being  has  personal  needs 
and  desires  that  are  at  odds  with  organized  society.  Whether 
or  not  these  can  be  successfully  repressed  depends  upon  the 
conditioning  experiences  of  the  (Continued  on  page  139) 
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INCH  by  inch  the  world,  like  the  Almighty  in  the  old 
hymn,  "moves  in  a  mysterious  way  its  wonders  to  per- 
form." Contemporaneous  man,  especially  the  hurried, 
high-pressure  Western  man  and  those  elsewhere  inspired — 
or  if  you  prefer  demoralized — by  his  example,  is  impa- 
tient to  behold  with  his  own  eyes  the  Millennium  in  full 
blossom.  Some  kind  of  Millennium,  that  is;  the  principal 
obstacle  appears  to  be  in  the  implications  and  consequences 
of  the  fact  that  no  two  of  him,  or  groups  of  him,  agree  as 
to  what  would  constitute  that  beatific  state.  Therefore  we 
go  by  pulls  and  hauls,  in  the  long  run  fulfilling  the  evident 
design  of  the  Inventor  of  Things  that  we  should  learn  by 
experience,  "trial-and-error";  time,  as  Octavus  Cohen  would 
put  it,  being  "the  mostes'  thing  God  ain't  got  nothing  but." 
The  philosopher  with  the  historical — better  still  the  geologi- 
cal— point  of  view,  tries  to  imagine  how  current  events 
looming  immense  against  his  personal  nose,  will  shape  and 
arrange  themselves  in  the  large  perspective.  This  "takes 
doing,"  but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  make  sense  out 
of  immediate  success  and  failure.  As  in  jig-saw  puzzles,  the 
piece  of  craziest  shape  and  color  not  only  becomes  intelli- 
gible but  turns  out  to  be  indispensable,  in  the  finished  pic- 
ture, however  sure  you  may  have  been  that  it  was  a  mis- 
placed item  from  another  puzzle.  And  there  is  always  the 
question,  What  is  the  Picture? 

Many  times  on  election  nights  I  have  seen  the  world  come 
to  an  end  with  chaos  just  beyond;  or  some  millennial  cause 
triumphant;  amid  a  confusion  of  despair  and  ecstasy — ac- 
cording to  the  sympathies  and  hopes  of  the  bystanders.  I 
have  seen  the  Democratic  Party  torn  limb  from  limb;  I 
have  seen — and  see  now — the  Republican  Party  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  with  survivors  hunting  the  pieces.  At  least 
twice  I  have  seen  Tammany  Hall  "destroyed."  One  of  my 
friends  committed  suicide  when  Bryan  was  defeated  the 
first  time;  but  my  grandfather  had  said  that  if  he  were 
elected  he  himself  would  move  out  of  the  country.  Often 
I  wonder  whither  he  would  move  now!  With  these  ex- 
periences in  mind  I  am  able  to  discount  somewhat  the  dis- 
may which  I  share  with  the  most  disappointed  (including 
the  President  of  the  United  States  who  was  sure,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  that  he  "had  it  in  the  bag")  at  the  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  long-pending  resolution  which  would 
put  the  United  States  into  full  membership  in  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  For  one  thing,  note  the 
word  "failure,"  which  in  this  case  is  not  the  same  as  defeat. 
The  resolution  still  is  "pending."  At  any  time  it  can  be 
brought  up  again,  unless  the  President,  some  President, 
withdraws  it.  Five  Presidents — Wilson,  Harding,  Coolidge, 
Hoover,  Roosevelt — regardless  of  party,  have  urged  its 
adoption;  once  the  Senate  actually  adopted  it,  though  with 
hampering  reservations  thwarting  acceptance  by  the  nations 
already  members  of  the  Court. 

THE  present  failure  was  not  due  to  any  change  of  senti- 
ment or  conviction  in  public  opinion,  or  in  the  Senate. 
No  new  or  better  argument  was  presented.    The  Hearst 
and  other  isolationist  and  die-hard  newspapers,  and  Huey 
Long,  and  the  irresponsible  wise-cracking  Will  Rogers,  had 


done  their  damnedest;  Senators  Johnson  and  Borah — the 
same  Borah  who  despite  his  dread  of  "foreign  entangle- 
ments" wants  to  embroil  us  in  the  religious  controversy 
in  Mexico — did  all  their  old  stuff,  fully  believing  that  they 
were  wasting  their  time.  To  almost  the  last  moment  the 
Administration  entertained  no  doubt  of  its  success.  It  was 
chiefly  a  sudden  roorback  of  ignorant  misrepresentation — 
ignorant,  I  say;  I  impute  no  consciously  evil  motives — by 
the  voice  of  the  redoubtable  Father  Coughlin  on  the  radio 
two  days  before  the  vote,  that  "killed  Cock  Robin."  At 
his  behest,  "whether  or  not  you  can  afford  it,  telegraph; 
your  country  is  in  peril!"  some  40,000  telegrams,  from  peo- 
ple thus  freshly  misinformed,  poured  in  upon  the  Senate 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  scared  fourteen  senators  out 
of  their  wits.  In  the  eyes  of  such  senators,  the  only  thing 
more  frightful  than  40,000  telegrams  would  be  40,001.  Those 
who  turned  their  yellow  tails  and  fled  before  this  hurricane 
of  ballyhoo  already  are  in  misery  about  it;  they  are  hearing 
now  from  those  who  had  believed  in  them  but  never  will 
trust  them  again. 

It  was  not  unprecedented — did  not  Samson  burst  his 
bonds  and  slay  a  thousand  with  the  fresh  jawbone  of  an 
ass?  But  despite  the  uproar  and  the  terror,  the  resolution 
had  a  clear  majority  of  eight  votes,  a  plurality  of  16;  only 
seven  were  lacking  of  the  two  thirds  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  notable  fact  is  not  that  some  14  more  or 
less  definitely  pledged  were  stampeded,  but  that  52  stood 
fast. 

Outstanding  is  the  fact  that  the  Court  as  such  was  little 
discussed;  the  real  object  of  attack  was  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  the  underlying  emotions  were  the  fear  and  sus- 
picion with  which  parochial-minded  people,  especially  poli- 
ticians, view  all  things  "foreign."  Large  bulked  resentment 
about  the  default  of  the  war-debts,  antipathy  toward  Ger- 
many and  Russia;  larger  still  the  dread  of  being  somehow 
drawn  into  another  world-war — as  if  we  could  by  any 
means  keep  out  of  one!  Well,  the  lesson  is  obvious1:  the 
campaign  of  education  must  go  on,  reaching  down  and 
out  to  the  cross-roads  and  the  lane-ends.  One  quick  an- 
swer is  in  a  marked  increase  in  the  membership  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Association,  whose  business  is  just  that. 

AGAINST  this  temporary  discouragement  is  the  good 
news,  following  the  recent  understandings  between 
France  and  Italy,  of  great  progress  in  modification  of  the 
Versailles  treaty,  to  the  end  of  terminating  the  inferiority 
of  German's  status  among  the  great  powers.  The  German 
victory  in  the  Saar  doubtless  has  stiffened  the  backbone 
of  the  Reich,  and  there  will  be  much  pulling  and  hauling, 
bluffing  and  growling,  before  real  agreement  can  be 
reached;  the  whole  business  may  go  aground  on  the  rocks 
of  bitter  nationalism.  But  we  may  be  fairly  sure  that  be- 
fore the  British-French  proposals  were  made  public  there 
must  have  been  behind  the  scenes  a  good  measure  of  under- 
standing, not  only  with  Germany  but  with  Italy  too,  as  to 
what  would  be  possible.  It  is  worth  while  to  remember 
that  Mr.  Hoover's  famous  war-debt  moratorium  did  a  vast 
mischief  because  he  announced  a  debt-holiday  especially  for 
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Germany  without  consulting  France,  Germany's  principal 
creditor.  Now,  to  give  Germany  full  standing  among  the 
powers  in  all  respects  including  armament  (of  which  al- 
ready she  has  gone  far  to  possess  herself  anyway) ;  to  get 
the  Germans  back  then  into  the  disarmament  conference 
and  the  League  of  Nations,  will  make  the  temporary  set- 
back in  the  matter  of  the  World  Court  a  thing  to  be  viewed 
as  the  loss  of  a  skirmish  in  a  campaign  which  can  have  but 
one  outcome.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  used  to  say,  of  this 
very  matter:  "I  would  rather  lose  in  a  cause  which  will 
some  day  win,  than  win  in  a  cause  which  will  some  day 
lose." 

A)  if  to  confirm  what  I  said  last  month  about  Japan's  im- 
placable intent  to  establish  for  herself  a  kind  of  "Mon- 
roe Doctrine"  in  the  Far  East,  her  militarist  government 
is  again  bullying  China.  Threatening — so  the  usually  best- 
informed  and  most  responsible  newspaper  correspondents 
say — further  "incidents"  of  the  Shanghai  sort,  and  further 
territorial  encroachments  like  that  going  on  now  in  Chahar 
province  and  Outer  Mongolia;  unless  the  Chinese  submit 
to  the  Japanese  demands.  There  are  many  signs  to  justify 
the  suspicion  that  the  Chinese  themselves  are  gradually 
yielding  to  this  pressure,  moved  by  factors  not  simple  to 
appraise.  It  is  too  easy  to  attribute  it  to  sheer  helplessness 
under  force  which  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  resist  by 
force;  or  to  the  mysterious  complexity  of  Oriental  psychol- 
ogy and  politics  traditionally  incomprehensible  to  the  West- 
ern mind.  There  is  the  ancient  method  of  China — that  of 
taking  in  the  invader  and  swallowing  him.  It  has  hap- 
pened many  times  in  her  long  history,  and  we  may  yet  see 
Japan  a  subordinate  part  of  Greater  China,  under  whatever 
name  and  style.  In  his  illuminating  The  Beginnings  of  To- 
morrow (Stokes,  1933)  Professor  Herbert  A.  Miller,  now  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  made  that  prediction,  and  said: 

The  real  importance  of  Japan  has  been  that  she  has  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  the  domination  of  the  West  and  thus 
commanded  respect  for  the  yellow  races  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  delayed;  and  also  that  she  is  bound  to  have 
a  growing  influence  on  China.  Whatever  attention  may  be 
directed  at  Japan,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  real 
giant  of  the  Orient  is  China,  and  that  whatever  superiority 
Japan  may  hold  for  a  time,  China  is  bound  to  win  in  the  end. 

It  is  at  least  thinkable  that  the  Chinese  have  given  up 
all  hope  of  help  or  protection  from  the  West,  through  the 
League  of  Nations  or  otherwise,  and  are  profoundly  con- 
sidering whether  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  immediate 
facts  and  participate  in  an  Oriental  unification.  The  im- 
plications of  such  a  movement  are  beyond  compute  or 
prophecy. 

This  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  our  policy  of  isolation, 
of  which  our  action  in  the  World  Court  matter  is  the  latest 
expression.  Every  act  or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  tending  to  weaken  the  international  and  especially 
the  Western  influence,  not  merely  gives  to  Japan  fresh 
license  and  confidence  in  her  freedom  to  "get  away  with 
anything  from  petty  larceny  to  murder,"  but  confirms  the 
growing  belief  in  the  Orient  generally,  China  in  particular, 
that  the  West  cannot  and  will  not  either  help  or  cooperate 
with  them;  even  more  that  the  days  of  Western  bullying 
and  exploitation  are  over.  As  for  ourselves,  standing  alone 
and  without  either  intent  or  means  to  enforce  our  pious 
utterances — as  in  the  case  of  our  non-recognition  of  Man- 
chukuo  for  example — we  must  see  the  wreck  of  good-will, 


the  flouting  of  treaties  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  China, 
the  "Open  Door,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  In  the  face  of  a 
really  united  world,  prepared  to  act  together,  to  ostracize 
together,  whether  or  not  to  resort  together  by  force  against 
aggression,  Japan  would  behave  quite  otherwise  and  the 
picture  of  the  world  would  be  very  different.  As  for  the 
so-called  Kellogg  Pact,  forswearing  the  use  of  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy — nobody  goes  to  "war"  now! 
Japan  and  China,  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  Italy  and  Abys- 
sinia, are  not  "at  war" — they  are  at  "peace" — just  fighting 
without  any  of  the  respectable  formalities. 

The  United  States  with  one  hand  thumbs  its  nose  at  the 
League  of  Nations  without  which  it  finds  itself  ineffective; 
with  the  other  it  nevertheless  cooperates  with  it  in  every 
way  short  of  the  membership  which  would  establish  the 
power  of  the  League  to  guarantee  peace  in  the  world. 

I  N  his  monumental  Study  of  History  (Oxford  University 
'  Press;  first  3  of  13  volumes  just  issued)  Arnold  J.  Toyn- 
bee,  research  professor  of  international  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  and  director  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs,  isolates  five  great  historical  divisions 
of  mankind,  distinguishable  and  prevailing  permanently 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  history  to  this  day,  whose 
interplay  constitutes  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  human  tap- 
estry and  the  ensemble  of  the  world's  problem.  It  is  illumi- 
nating to  consider  the  world  as  thus  divided : 

1.  The  Western  peoples,  at  least  nominally  Christian  after 
the  Roman  pattern. 

2.  The    Orthodox    Christian,    Byzantine    in    origin — south- 
eastern Europe  and  Russia. 

3.  The  Islamic  World,  stretching  diagonally  across  north- 
ern Africa  and  the  Middle-East  over  the  arid  regions  to  the 
Great  Wall  of  China. 

4.  The  Hindu,  in  the  tropical  sub-continent  of  India,  south- 
east of  the  Islamic  zone. 

5.  The  Far-Eastern,  in  the  sub-tropical   and  temperate  re- 
gions between  the  Islamic  zone  and  the  Pacific. 

The  League  of  Nations  and  its  corollaries  represent  the 
attempt  to  embody  and  effectuate  the  idea  of  the  world  as 
a  whole,  including  all  of  these,  with  the  "uncivilized"  re- 
gions and  peoples  under  "mandates"  or  trusteeships  for 
their  own  protection,  benefit  and  development;  organizing 
itself  upon  the  basis  of  what  it  has  in  common  and  the 
good  sense  and  mutual  tolerance  of  men  of  good-will,  and 
working  together  to  make  and  utilize  material  and  spir- 
itual progress  for  the  common  benefit.  Immense  achieve- 
ment has  been  made,  despite  all  the  handicaps.  The  world 
is  moving,  however  slowly,  with  whatever  halts  and  back- 
sets, in  that  direction. 

I N  its  present  attitude  the  United  States  declines  to  belong. 
'  Creates  for  itself  an  imaginary  position  as  a  sixth  group, 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  say  it  is  to  expose 
its  absurdity.  Flocking  by  ourselves,  outside  of  the  great 
tides  of  human  movement  and  experience  we  trumpet  in 
the  rear,  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  we  must  suffer  the  con- 
sequences of  our  snobbery.  We  loftily  refuse  to  partici- 
pate responsibly  in  decisions  greatly  affecting  our  own  in- 
terests and  dignity.  Meanwhile,  the  "West,"  of  which  we 
are  a  part  whether  we  will  or  no,  because  of  our  behavior 
falters  and  disintegrates  while  the  other  great  branches  of 
the  race  solidify. 
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THE  contemporary  poet 
may  not  be  a  social  phi- 
losopher, but  just  as  men 
of  Tennyson's  and  Arnold's 
day  were  forced  to  think  about 
the  quarrel  between  science 
and  faith,  so  he  is  forced  to 
think  about  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  individual  and  so- 
ciety. The  more  present  that 
problem  is  to  him,  the  more 
firmly  his  poetry  will  be  rooted 
in  his  own  time.  But  unless 
he  is  an  able  technician,  his 
contemporaneity  will  be  of 
small  importance.  These  con- 
clusions are  the  result  of  read- 
ing a  batch  of  recent  books,  of  which  the  fewest  show  an 
estrangement  from  the  Social  Muse.  Even  those  poets  who 
neither  attend  upon  her  nor  engage  in  debate  with  her, 
offer  verse  that  is  something  of  a  social  document. 

REBECCA  CUSHMAN'S  volume  exploits  a  new  region,  the 
southern  highlands,  and  testifies  to  her  enthusiasm  for  a 
landscape  unspoiled  by  the  ravages  of  a  predacious  indus- 
trialism, and  for  the  simple  folk  who  inhabit  these  hills. 
If  she  were  a  good  craftsman,  one  would  have  here  a  series 
of  eclogues  that  had  the  value  of  a  regional  survey.  But  she 
appears  to  have  thought  as  little  about  poetry  as  about  so- 
ciety. Her  metaphors  are  either  trite  or  awkward.  Her  blank 
verse  limps  and  stumbles,  not  to  express  by  this  means  a 
particular  sensation  or  idea,  but  because  she  has  no  control 
of  her  medium.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  phrase  honest 
sweat,  she  speaks  of  "the  perspiration  of  honest  plowing," 
leaving  the  reader  to  wonder  if  the  perspiration  exuded  dur- 
ing dishonest  plowing  is  chemically  different.  She  may  have 
a  social  philosophy  but  she  lacks  the  power  to  communicate 
it,  and  her  work  is  enfeebled  by  sentimentality. 

JESSE  STUART  presents  subject-matter  similar  to  Miss 
Cushman's,  but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  insider.  He  has 
much  of  the  equipment  necessary  to  a  proletarian  poet 
who  would  interpret  one  section  of  America  to  itself:  bred 
of  Scotch-English  stock,  with  an  admixture  of  Indian  blood, 
learned  in  the  ways  of  farmer  and  moonshiner,  nourished 
on  gossip  and  old  tales  about  his  native  place,  leaving  the 
hills  to  spend  "eleven  months  of  pure  hell  forging  steel," 
and  later,  nearly  starving  to  death  while  studying  at  a  Ten- 
nessee college,  Stuart  knows  some  of  the  best  and  some  of 
the  worst  of  his  country.  One  might  expect  from  a  man  so 
nurtured,  and  possessing  some  gift  of  song,  a  body  of  poetry 
which,  free  alike  of  literary  pretension  and  of  a  scholastic 
theory  of  revolution,  would  reveal  the  substance  of  Ameri- 
can life.  But  these  seven  hundred  sonnets  are  merely  a 
loquacious  record  of  the  author's  fondness  for  his  own  place 
in  all  its  savage  simplicity,  his  fear  of  strangers  bringing 
gifts  of  book-learning  and  urban  sophistication,  his  distrust 
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of  the  intellect.  His  sonnets 
run  smoothly  enough,  and  oc- 
casionally there  is  a  touch  that 
shows  him  responsive  to  the 
physical  aspect  of  the  country- 
side and  to  the  grim  irony  that 
besets  the  lives  of  its  people. 
But  he  rhymes  on  with  a 
placid  carelessness  of  platitude 
and  iteration  that  invalidates 
the  emotion  he  would  convey. 
The  effect  is  of  a  Masefield 
without  even  as  much  of  a  lit- 
erary conscience  as  the  laureate 
possesses,  a  Masters  wander- 
ing through  the  cemetery 
without  the  power  to  clothe 

its  ghosts  in  accusing  flesh.  If  the  evils  of  the  profit  system 
are  an  actuality  to  this  plowman,  he  is  too  unskilful  a  lyricist 
to  make  his  verse  the  vehicle  of  his  rebellion  against  it,  and 
he  relishes  the  run  of  his  experience  too  keenly  for  that 
rebellion  to  cut  deep. 

But  while  a  vague  lyricism  and  a  wistful  love  of  the  land 
do  not  make  for  socially  significant  poetry,  neither  does  a 
rabid  intellectualism  combined  with  a  yearning  for  revolu- 
tion. That  is  evidenced  by  the  work  of  JOHN  WHEELWRIGHT, 
who  has  none  of  the  faults  of  Miss  Cushman  and  Mr. 
Stuart,  and  who  exhibits  points  of  interest  impossible  to 
them,  yet  whose  poems  are  ineffective  because  they  offer 
rewards  disproportionate  to  their  difficulty.  It  is  almost  in- 
evitable for  a  serious  contemporary  poet  to  be  somewhat 
difficult,  but  Mr.  Wheelwright's  references  are  too  private 
to  be  valuable.  He  is  a  symbolist  who  demands,  for  the 
appreciation  of  his  symbols,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Christian  apologetics,  a  grounding  in  logic,  and  an  ability 
to  distinguish,  without  his  help,  the  meanings  he  attaches 
to  such  concepts  as  Enigmas,  Authority,  the  Senses,  the 
Reason,  the  Spirit  and  the  Soul  (it  may  be  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Heart  is  omitted  from  this  metaphysical  drama.) 
When,  therefore,  he  tries  to  voice  his  disgust  with  the  pres- 
ent economic  system,  his  hatred  of  its  small-souled  benefi- 
ciaries, his  championship  of  its  victims,  he  is  as  arid  as  he  is 
obscure.  Weaponed  with  a  voracious  mind,  a  will  to  rebel 
against  the  established  order,  an  urgent  desire  for  union 
with  his  fellows,  he  finds  Mrs.  Eddy,  Gorham  Munson  and 
Allen  Tate  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  his  attack, 
and  he  divides  his  pity  between  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  mur- 
dered, and  Harry  Crosby,  the  gilded  suicide.  One  sees  the 
poet  as  a  belated  New  Englander  who,  fearful  of  withering 
in  the  stony  soil  that  nurtured  him,  plucks  himself  up  by 
his  own  roots,  as  it  were,  and  taking  the  hand  of  Blake, 
flees,  but  with  sand  still  clinging  to  him,  toward  a  Hell  he 
seems  incapable  of  reaching.  In  one  of  the  notes  to  his  book 
he  maintains  that  "the  uses  of  poetry  are  to  sound,  to  show, 
to  teach."  His  own  verse  does  not  sound :  Mr.  Wheelwright 
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has  no  ear.  It  shows,  but  not  often  or  sharply  enough:  his 
power  of  imagery  is  blocked  rather  than  stimulated  by  his 
metaphysics.  Until  he  can  perform  these  two  essential  func- 
tions of  poetry  with  a  more  disciplined  ease,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  his  social  doctrine  will  compel  attention. 

THE  want  of  an  ear  is  felt,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  in 
ISIDOR  SCHNEIDER'S  volume,  where  crowding  metaphors 
tend  to  exclude  or  clog  music.  The  book  falls  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first  the  poet  appears  as  Mister  (though  he  might 
deny  the  imputation,)  at  any  rate  as  the  individual,  seeing, 
acting,  enjoying  and  suffering,  thinking  too — of  the  land- 
scape of  history  seen  passively  as  landscape,  of  passion,  pri- 
vate and  terrible  in  its  fulfilment  or  its  thwarting.  A  tender 
prose  poem,  My  Little  Daughter,  offers  telling  contrast  to 
the  brooding  sensuality  which  characterizes  most  of  the 
pieces  in  this  section.  The  second  part  is  prefaced  by  a  note : 
Toward  Revolutionary  Poetry,  and  presents  the  poet  as 
Comrade.  Believing  that  an  individualism  "growing  can- 
cerously  upon  our  economic  processes"  has  rendered  love 
poetry  morbidly  erotic  and  turned  "the  regard  for  nature 
into  the  contemplation  of  a  wasteland,"  he  goes  in  search 
of  fresh  subject-matter,  growing  out  of  a  regenerated  social 
philosophy.  He  turns  to  communism,  and  asserts  that  the 
revolutionary  struggle  will  "prove  to  be  as  fruitful  a  theme 
as  love  or  nature."  The  pieces  in  this  section  unfortunately 
fail  to  bear  out  this  contention.  They  vociferate  allegiance 
to  the  cause  of  the  fighting  proletariat,  but  they  protest  too 
much.  Moreover,  the  manner  does  not  fit  the  matter:  the 
frequent  use  of  inversion  is  a  striking  anachronism;  the 
rhythms  are  not  summoning;  the  imagery  is  cumbersome, 
the  picture  of  society  over-simplified.  One  is  not  made  con- 
scious of  comradeship — except  as  the  have-nots'  bond  of 
hatred  for  the  haves.  The  worker's  reply  to  merchant,  king 
and  priest  in  the  final  piece  exhibits  vigor  of  a  sort,  but 
has  a  stagey  ring.  The  book  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the 
revolutionary  section,  lacks  the  convincing  quality  of  some 
of  Mr.  Schneider's  early  lyrics  on  personal  love  and  on 
nature,  of  which  it  remains  a  part.  The  result  is  a  failure 
similar  to  Mr.  Wheelwright's. 

Prefaced  by  the  trumpet  of  Archibald  MacLeish  and  the 
fife  of  Stephen  Benet,  and  staggering  under  a  dedication 
which  includes,  among  others,  God  in  the  Highest,  the 
poet's  relatives  and  friends,  Abraham  Lincoln,  James  Joyce, 
Charlie  Chaplin,  Einstein,  Rivera,  Hemingway,  Yehudi 
Menuhin,  Leopold  Bloom,  and  the  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  JAMES  AGEE'S  slender  book  exalts  the 
refuge  of  the  contemporary  poet  who  is  not  a  communist. 
He  feels  the  disgust  of  any  sensitive  man  at  the  distortions 
of  justice  with  which  the  world  now  agonizes,  but  he  puts 
his  faith  in  God  and  does  not  trouble  to  keep  his  poetry 
dry.  His  verse  is  of  varying  value,  ranging  from  a  series  of 
involved  neo-Elizabethan  sonnets,  at  once  abstract  and  lush, 
through  a  gravely  musical  Chorale,  to  a  group  of  lyrics 
which  are  his  most  original  and  interesting  contribution, 
but  which  have  no  bearing  on  economics  or  politics. 

That  the  superior  poet  is  the  superior  guide  to  a  brave 
new  world  is  evidenced  by  the  work  of  two  young  English- 
men who  have,  in  more  senses  than  one,  revolutionized 
English  poetry:  STEPHEN  SPENDER  and  W.  H.  AUDEN. 
Spender  is  the  easier  to  apprehend,  and  yet  the  less  effective, 
because  he  sometimes  uses  the  manner  of  Shelley  to  express 
a  romanticism  which  leans  toward  science,  materialism  and 
atheism.  He  is  of  course  as  little  an  atheist  as  was  his  great 
predecessor.  His  love  lyrics  are  sometimes  better  than  his 


This  little  book  makes  no  pretense  at  being  a  profound  study  of 
the  people  of  the  backhills  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  But  it 
discusses  their  language,  codes,  customs  and  culture  in  human 
terms  which  many  excellent  photographs  by  Bayard  Wootten  help 
to  emphasize.  Warmly  though  the  author  presents  this  picture  of 
the  frontier  life  in  which  he  was  born,  one  must  interpolate  an 
occasional  pessimistic  thought  now  and  then  in  reading  that  the 
soundest  kind  of  agricultural  returns  come  from  moonshining 

BACKWOODS  AMERICA,  by  Charles  Morrow  Wilson.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  209  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


revolutionary  poems,  because  in  the  former  the  substance 
and  the  method  is  more  integrated.  But  in  spite  of  some 
flaws,  his  abruptness  of  phrase,  his  contemporaneous 
imagery,  his  strength  of  feeling,  combine  to  make  his  work 
fresh  and  memorable.  Auden's  faults  are  different:  a  greater 
privacy  of  reference,  a  more  elliptical  diction,  render  him 
unnecessarily  obscure.  The  fact  that  he  is  at  war  with  the 
Enemy  in  himself  and  in  his  class,  as  well  as  with  the  ex- 
ternal Enemy,  makes  for  further  confusion.  But  he  uses  to 
advantage  a  symbolism  derived  from  modern  warfare  and 
industrial  technics,  and  a  poetic  method  old  enough  to 
startle  unaccustomed  ears. 

These  two,  like  Schneider  and  Wheelwright,  are  social 
philosophers.  Their  poetry  grows  out  of  what  they  believe 
and  out  of  what  they  feel.  But  their  convictions  seem  to 
have  stronger  intellectual  and  emotional  roots.  Spender  may 
cry  like  any  frightened  escapist: 

The  city  builds  its  horror  in  my  brain, 
This  writing  is  my  only  wings  away. 

But  in  the  next  breath — in  the  next  poem — he  summons  the 
young  men,  his  comrades,  calling: 

It  is  too  late  to  stay  in  great  houses  where  the  ghosts  are  prisoned 

— those  ladies  like  flies  perfect  in  amber, 

those  financiers  like  fossils  of  bones  in  coal. 

Oh  comrades,  step  beautifully  from  the  solid  wall, 

advance  to  rebuild  and  sleep  with  friend  on  hill, 
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advance  to  rebel  and  remember  what  you  have 
no  ghost  ever  had,  immured  in  his  hall. 

Auden,  not  the  romantic  but  the  wit,  uses  the  tricks  of  Cocteau 
and  the  language  of  the  music-hall  to  present  a  Marxian  thesis, 
or  employs  the  meter  of  Locksley  Hall  to  assert: 

Shut  up  talking,  charming  in  the  best  suits  to  be  had  in  town, 
Lecturing  on  navigation  while  the  ship  is  going  down. 

Drop  those  priggish  ways  forever,  stop  behaving  like  a  stone. 
Throw  the  bath-chairs  right  away,  and  let  us  leave  ourselves 
alone. 

If  we  really  want  to  live,  we'd  better  start  at  once  to  try; 
If  we  don't  it  doesn't  matter,  but  we'd  better  start  to  die. 

He  is  sometimes  too  clever  to  be  forceful,  but  he  is  also  capable 
of  a  swift  style  that  stings  like  a  blow.  Both  poets  are  important 
not  only  because  they  are  awake  to  the  problems  of  their  time 
and  place,  nor  simply  because  they  are  sincere  and  energetic, 
but  because  they  are  technically  alert  and  can  give  their  convic- 
tions a  voice  and  a  shape.  It  is  well  for  the  poet  who  can  sur- 
render himself  to  something  larger  than  a  sparrow  pecking  the 
gravel.  It  is  well  for  a  society  that  is  out  of  joint  if  there  are 
those  who  hear  the  bones  crying  to  be  set  right,  and  who  can 
translate  that  cry  into  living  words. 

Troubled  Oil 

THE  SECRET  WAR,  by  F.   C.  Hanighen,  John  Day.  287  pp.  Price  $2.75 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MR.  HANIGHEN  has  chosen  a  most  dramatic  subject  and 
developed  it  dramatically.  He  takes  the  reader  around 
the  world  stopping  long  enough  wherever  oil  has  been  found 
to  draw  a  vivid  picture;  the  change  of  a  California  real-estate 
development  into  an  oil  field;  the  wind-swept  dreariness  of  a 
Patagonian  desert;  the  intense  activity  of  oil  mining  next  door 
to  the  quiet  of  buried  Nineveh.  He  familiarizes  us  with  the 
personalities  engaged  in  this  world-wide  search  and  exploita- 
tion. Everywhere  it  is  dominated  by  two  groups,  the  Americans, 
led  by  Standard  Oil,  exhausting  their  supply  by  selling  oil  to 
the  whole  world  as  fast  as  they  can  produce  it;  the  canny  Brit- 
ish, through  direct  government  ownership  and  alliance  with 
Sir  Henri  Detterding  and  the  Dutch  Shell  Company,  holding 
in  reserve  sources  all  over  the  world  while  they  stimulate, 
through  exploitation  of  their  wells  in  the  United  States,  the 
waste  of  our  oil.  They  look  forward  always  to  the  time  when 
our  oil  is  exhausted  and  we  must  buy  theirs  at  their  own  price. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  to  enhance  the  dramatic  quality 
of  his  account  weakens  its  plausibility  by  including  suppositions 
incapable  of  proof.  Without  more  documentation  than  is  sup- 
plied, one  hesitates  to  accept  the  statement  that  Secretary 
Hughes  opposed  the  recognition  of  Russia  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  Standard  Oil  and  that  President  Roosevelt  recognized 
it  because  Standard  had  changed  its  policy;  that  the  Arcos  raid 
in  London  was  engineered  by  Sir  Henri  Detterding  or  that  the 
Arabian  campaigns  of  Colonel  Lawrence  were  actuated  by  sim- 
ilar motives.  The  power  of  the  oil  kings  is  shown  by  proven 
facts.  It  is  simplifying  the  situation  too  much  to  maintain  that 
oil  dominates  the  whole  course  of  history  today.  I.  M.  BEARD 
Bethel,  Conn. 

Veblen  Looked  Forward 

THORSTEIN    VEBLEN    AND     HIS    AMERICA,    by    Joseph    Dorfman. 

Viking.  556  pp.  Price  f3.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
ESSAYS    IN    OUR    CHANGING    ORDER,    edited    by    Leon    Ardzroowi. 

Viking.  472  pp.  Price  f3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  renewed  interest  in  the  works  of  Thorstein  Veblen  is 
not  without  significance.  The  assembly  of  his   numerous 
writings  in  economic,  philosophical,  and  other  journals,  in  these 
essays  and  the  story  of  his  life  and  the  economic  thought  of  his 
time  will  stimulate  this  interest  still  further. 

The  essays  are  grouped  under  three  main  headings.  Those 
dealing   with    economics    appeared    at   various    times    during 


Veblen's  most  productive  years  and  are  concerned  very  largely 
with  criticisms  of  the  writings  of  other  economists.  The  second 
group  of  papers  is  of  a  miscellaneous  nature;  the  third  his  war 
essays.  Students  of  Veblen  will  find  this  book  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  their  reference  library,  for  it  throws  much  light  on 
Veblen's  point  of  view,  particularly  during  the  disturbing 
period  of  the  war. 

Dorfman  tells  a  most  stimulating  and  interesting  story  of  the 
struggles  of  the  immigrant  family  on  the  prairies  of  Wisconsin, 
the  early  hardships  of  the  youth  Veblen,  his  struggle  for  an 
education,  and  the  stirring  events  of  the  post-Civil  War  period, 
which  no  doubt  did  much  to  direct  the  young  man's  attention 
to  the  pressing  problems  of  the  time.  Veblen's  early  environ- 
ment compelled  him  to  deal  with  the  elemental  facts  of  life, 
and  thus  he  got  a  viewpoint  of  the  economic  forces  which  were 
shaping  our  destinies,  and  which  few  of  his  contemporaries 
were  privileged  to  have.  Not  only  was  he  able  to  discern  great 
national  forces  in  the  making,  but  he  was  also  able  to  discern  the 
shallowness  in  the  writings  of  many  economists  of  the  au- 
thoritarian school  interested  mainly  in  philosophical  discussions 
removed  from  the  actualities  of  experience. 

Veblen's  student  days  in  Minnesota  at  Carlton  College  were 
stimulated  by  the  teaching  of  John  Bates  Clark,  and  the  story 
of  this  influence  is  told  in  an  interesting  manner.  No  doubt  the 
religious  atmosphere  maintained  at  the  college,  particularly  the 
superstitions  and  other  unfounded  beliefs  of  the  religious  peo- 
ple of  the  community,  did  much  to  repel  Veblen  from  all  sys- 
tems of  belief  founded  upon  dogmas  and  authority  and  caused 
him  to  search  for  the  more  fundamental  meanings  of  life. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  story  of  Veblen  is  not  so 
much  the  details  of  his  life  as  the  record  of  the  writings  and 
discussions  of  the  economists  of  Veblen's  time.  One  can  readily 
understand  why  there  were  no  competent  guides  other  than 
Veblen  to  foretell  the  economic  predicament  we  are  in  today. 
Even  though  the  maneuvers  of  the  Union  Pacific  promoters 
were  exposed  in  the  spectacular  Credit  Mobilier  episode,  in  the 
face  of  the  great  railroad  strikes  in  the  middle  eighties  the  out- 
standing economists  found  no  fault  with  the  great  managers, 
just  as  today  very  few  outstanding  economists  have  looked  over 
the  record  of  our  economic  behavior  prior  to  the  depression  and 
directed  our  thoughts  to  a  better  economic  system.  Veblen's 
reading  of  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward  is  credited  by  his  wife 
with  being  a  turning-point  in  his  life.  About  one  million  copies 
of  this  book  were  sold  during  the  eighties,  but  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  our  country,  due  partly  to  the  railroads  and  manufac- 
ture, caused  people  to  turn  toward  speculative  venture  and  for- 
get the  basic  economic  rules.  Veblen  still  continued  to  call 
attention  to  the  fundamental  principles  behind  the  economic 
factors  in  our  national  life.  Quite  early  in  his  career  he  said, 
"Where  so  great  a  portion  of  capital  is  represented  by  interest- 
bearing  securities,  there  are  grave  consequences  in  a  community." 

It  is  hoped  that  these  books  will  meet  with  the  wide  recep- 
tion they  deserve.  WALTER  RAUTENSTRAUCH 
Columbia  University 

Chinese  Epic 

A  HOUSE  DIVIDED,  by  Pearl  S.  Buck.  John  Day—Reynal  and  Hitchcock. 
335  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  the  Survey  Graphic. 

A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  completes  the  great  arc  of  modern 
China  which  Mrs.  Buck  began  with  The  Good  Earth. 
That  was  the  story  of  a  farmer,  wringing  first  a  livelihood,  then 
wealth  and  family  pride,  from  his  unceasing  struggle  with  the 
land.  Then  came  Sons,  the  story  of  the  next  generation  of  war 
lords;  with  us  they  would  have  been  the  industrial  lords.  This 
third  volume  of  the  epic  of  the  house  of  Wang  brings  a  picture 
of  the  educated,  city-dwelling  younger  generation  into  which 
enter  the  conflicts  of  manners  and  morals  that  arise  from  swiftly 
moving  change;  the  puzzles  of  a  world  where  races  and  creeds 
as  well  as  classes  must  mingle  and  make  peace,  as  best  they  can, 
with  the  queries  that  arise  from  that  mingling.  I  should  guess 
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that  an  American  college  boy  would  read  this  story  of  Wang 
Yuan  with  far  deeper  understanding  than  Wang  himself  could 
have  believed. 

A  House  Divided  has  the  simplicity,  sincerity  and  the  whole- 
ness of  outlook  for  which  Mrs.  Buck's  readers  have  learned  to 
look  eagerly.  And  what  is  more  it  has  her  serenity,  permeating 
not  only  the  Biblical  cadences  of  her  sentences  but  the  philoso- 
phy behind  them,  which  can  face  distress  and  injustice  in  the 
scene  before  her  without  prettifying  or  deprecating  or  flying  to 
escape.  For  American  readers  there  cannot  help  but  be  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  view  of  ourselves  through  Wang's  eyes  during 
his  lonely  years  in  this  country  as  a  student.  That,  however,  is 
only  part  of  the  larger  story  in  which  in  precise  and  vivid  terms 
of  a  Chinese  family  Mrs.  Buck  creates  people  who  are  human. 

MARY  Ross 

Romance  or  History 

THE  FORTY  DAYS  OF  MUSA  DAGH,  by  From  Werfel.  Viking.  S17  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  1914,  using  the  World  War  as  a  smoke  screen,  the  young 
Turkish  Republic  determined  upon  the  annihilation  of  the 
Armenian  people,  camouflaged  as  a  migration.  Driven  from 
their  homes,  beaten,  starved,  left  to  die  as  they  dropped  in  ex- 
haustion by  the  roadside,  their  story  marks  an  extreme  even  in 
the  whole  horror  of  the  War.  A  small  band  of  these  hunted 
people  took  refuge  on  the  flanks  of  Musa  Dagh  and  held  out 
against  repeated  attacks  until  they  were  finally  rescued  by  a 
French  fleet.  So  much  is  history. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  dramatic  material  or  mate- 
rial with  more  meaning  today,  when  peoples  are  being  sub- 
merged by  dictatorships,  nationalisms,  persecutions  of  minorities 
and  the  other  aspects  of  a  failing  civilization.  Unquestionably 
Werfel  intended  these  implications  to  be  implicit  in  his  book. 
But  he  has  placed  so  great  an  emphasis  upon  'his  hero,  Gabriel 
Bagradian,  a  Europeanized  Armenian,  that  the  meanings  be- 
come confused  and  we  are  left  at  the  end,  not  with  an  epic  of  a 
people,  but  the  tragic  development  of  a  man.  Puzzling,  and  as 
if  to  cancel  the  whole  meaning  of  the  book,  defeatist.  Unfor- 
tunate too  the  inclusion,  with  so  much  material  that  is  inevita- 
ble, of  such  purely  fictional  elements  as  the  affair  of  Bagradian's 
French  wife  with  the  Greek.  The  intrusion  of  elements  of  pure 
romance  dilutes  the  force  of  what  might  have  been  a  real  clarifi- 
cation of  the  forces  unleashed  in  the  world  today.  It  remains 
an  absorbing  story  made  important  by  the  germs  of  the  reality 
which  we  must  learn  to  face  directly.  HELEN  MEARS 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  PUBLIC  PRAYER,  by  J.  Hillis  Miller.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press.  19S  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  DOCTOR'S  thesis  analyzing  and  amplifying  Dr.  Fosdick's  state- 
ment in  the  introduction,  to  the  effect  that  public  prayer  is  not 
prayer  at  all,  but  an  art;  an  attempt  to  induce  prayer  on  the 
part  of  the  hearers.  This  book  analyzes  and  criticizes  existing 
types  of  public  prayer  and  points  the  way  to  improvement. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  GODS,  by   V.  F.   Calverton.  Scribners.  326  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HARRY  ELMER  BARNES  calls  this  "the  most  spirited  and  consistent 
attempt  yet  made  to  demolish  supernatural  religion."  The  at- 
tempt is  not  entirely  successful.  But  every  religionist,  of  what- 
ever sort,  ought  to  read  this  as  a  goad  to  his  own  thinking  and 
an  antidote  to  his  own  self-delusion.  Liberal  modern  Christians 
will  applaud  most  of  this  man's  words,  and  will  wish  that  he 
might  attend  church  once  a  year  or  so,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  is  now  being  said  and  thought. 

SOCIAL  CHANGE  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  by  James  H.  S.  Bossard 
Harper,  786  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  volume  :s  a  revision  of  Professor  Bossard's  earlier  book  on 
Problems  of  Social  Well-Being,  published  in  1927.  The  earlier 
interpretation  of  social  problems  and  the  division  of  materials 
has  been  followed  in  the  revision  except  that  more  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  social  change  and  social  plan.  Mr.  Bossard  finds 


that  most  social  problems  are  traceable  to  what  might  be  called 
the  three  insecurities — economic,  health,  and  mental  equilibrium. 
He  has  chapters  on  family  and  child  welfare  and  a  final  section 
is  devoted  to  private  and  public  social  work  with  special  em- 
phasis on  recent  changes  due  to  federal  participation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

(Continued  from  page  108) 


entitled  to  a  refund,  should  be  allowed  the  same  amount  as  a 
credit  against  the  federal  tax.11 

BENEFITS.  It  is  recommended  that  the  standard  benefits  in  in- 
augurating the  system  be  based  on  actuarial  calculations  for  the 
period  1922  to  1930.  This  plan  proposed  is  designed  primarily 
for  "normal  times,"  minor  depressions,  and  the  early  stages  of 
a  severe  depression. 

In  the  determination  of  the  standard  benefit,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  actuarial  computations  assume  a  waiting-period 
of  four  weeks  and  a  benefit  rate  of  50  percent  of  the  average 
weekly  earnings  (or  in  the  case  of  regular  part-time  workers, 
average  full-time  earnings  of  that  part  of  the  week  in  which 
they  are  usually  employed,)  with  a  maximum  compensation  of 
$15  per  week.11 

The  length  of  the  standard  benefits  should  be  based  upon  the 
ratio  of  one  week  of  benefit  to  four  weeks  of  employment,  with 
a  maximum  standard  benefit  of  not  less  than  14  weeks  in  any 
consecutive  12  months,  except  that  1  additional  week  of  benefit 
should  be  allowed  for  each  26  weeks  of  employment  against 
which  no  benefit  was  drawn  during  the  5  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  claim.  This  additional  allowance  would  enable 
employes  with  long  and  continuous  employment  to  receive  a 
maximum  of  10  weeks  benefit  in  excess  of  the  maximum  al- 
lowed for  standard  benefits. 

In  view  of  the  wide  divergence  in  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment in  different  states  and  industries,  it  is  recommended  that 
wide  latitude  be  allowed  to  states  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
benefits,  minimum  and  maximum  benefits,  minimum  duration 
of  benefits,  ratio  of  weeks  of  benefit  to  weeks  of  employment, 
and  length  of  the  waiting-period.  States  should  have  freedom 
to  substitute  their  own  benefit  provisions  for  the  standard  bene- 
fit recommended,  provided  that  they  satisfy  the  federal  adminis- 
trative authority  that  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  they 
will  be  able  to  maintain  payment  of  benefits  on  the  basis  pre- 
scribed in  their  law. 

In  no  event,  however,  is  a  state  law  to  be  approved  unless 
it  has  a  waiting-period  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four 
weel(s,  and  prescribes  a  rate  of  benefits  of  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  average  weekly  earnings,  and  a  maximum  (standard)  bene- 
fit of  at  least  $15  per  wee^.1-  13  A  minimum  rate  of  benefits 
should  also  be  included  in  each  state  law,  sufficient  to  enable 
unemployed  workers  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families 
during  the  period  while  they  are  drawing  benefits  without 
necessity  of  resort  to  private  or  public  charity.  Actual  payment 
of  benefits  is  not  to  begin  until  two  years  after  the  Act  becomes 
effective. 

PROBATIONARY  PERIOD.  It  is  recommended  that  the  length  of  the 
probationary  period  which  employes  must  satisfy  before  they 
can  claim  any  unemployment  benefits  be  left  discretionary  with 
the  states.  In  the  federal  tax  bill  no  account  should  be  taken  of 


"The  constructive  purpose  of  this  provision,  drawn  from  the  Wisconsin  act 
and  the  original  Wagner-Lewis  bill,  is  to  cut  down  unemployment  by  promot- 
ing stabilization.  The  danger  in  it,  as  embodied  in  the  Economic  Security  bill, 
is  that  without  national  standards,  some  states  may  set  their  benefits  so  low 
that  while  reserves  will  rapidly  accumulate  and  employers  be  relieved  of  their 
tax,  the  unemployed  will  have  scant  protection. 

"Originally  set  at  $25. 

""For  not  less  than  14  weeks  in  any  consecutive  twelve  months;" — voted  by 
the  Council  but  omitted  from  its  report  as  given  out. 
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the  probationary  period,  the  taxes  to  apply  to  employes  during 
their  probationary  period  no  less  than  thereafter. 

INTERSTATE  TRANSFER  OF  EMPLOYES.  The  principle  should  be 
recognized  that  employes  who  have  unused  benefit  credits 
should  not  lose  those  credits  because  they  change  their  employ- 
ment from  one  state  to  another,  but  no  entirely  practical  plan 
to  carry  out  this  principle  has  as  yet  been  worked  out.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  federal  administrative  agency  be  given 
authority  to  study  this  problem  and  to  promulgate  rules  for 
carrying  out  the  principle  herein  stated  prior  to  the  time  when 
benefits  actually  become  payable. 

GUARANTEED  EMPLOYMENT.  It  is  recommended  that  the  legisla- 
tion to  be  enacted  shall  permit  plans  for  guaranteed  employ- 
ment to  be  set  up  within  a  state  or  on  an  interstate  basis  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Employment  for  at  least  55  percent14  of  the  maximum 
period  of  possible  work  during  any  calendar  year  computed  on 
the  basis  of  fifty-two-weeks  work  during  the  year  for  the  stand- 
ard hours  per  week  worked  in  such  plant  or  those  permitted 
under  any  federal  or  state  code  applicable  to  such  plant,  which- 
ever is  the  higher,  must  be  guaranteed,  and  any  employes  who 
are  not  given  an  opportunity  for  work  equal  to  such  guaranteed 
minimum-work  period  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  full  wages 
for  the  part  of  trie  guaranteed  employment  for  which  work  is 
not  provided. 

(2)  Guaranteed  employment  plans  are  to  be  permitted  only 
when  the  guarantee  applies  to  all  employes  of  any  company, 
plant    or    separate    department    (properly    defined)    of    such 
company. 

(3)  Guaranteed  employment  plans  may  be  established  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  state  administrative  agency,  under  such 
financial  guarantees  as  such  authorities  may  require,  except  in 
interstate  accounts  the  approval  of  the  federal  authority  shall 
also  be  required. 

(4)  Where  approved  plans  for  guaranteed  employment  have 
been  put  into  operation  and  their  conditions  fully  complied 
with,  employers  maintaining  such  plans  shall  have  returned  to 
them,  as  a  subsidy,  the  federal  excise  tax  levied  against  them. 

Administration 

STATE  ADMINISTRATIONS.  The  federal  law  should  require  that 
states  must  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  act  and 
provide  for  the  administration  of  unemployment  compensation 
through  the  federal-state  employment  offices. 

It  should  be  mandatory  that  all  personnel  connected  with  the 
administration  of  unemployment  compensation  be  selected  on 
a  merit  basis,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  federal  administrative  agency.  It  should  be  provided  in  the 
federal  act  that  state  administrations  must  furnish  such  statistics 
and  reports  to  the  federal  agency  as  it  may  require. 

The  states  should  be  required  further  to  provide  that  disputed 
claims  shall  be  heard  and  decided  in  the  first  instance  either 
by  an  impartial  paid  referee  or  by  a  local  committee  consisting 
of  an  impartial  paid  chairman  and  representatives  of  employers 
and  employes,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  federal  administrative  agency. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  federal  act  require  the  states 
to  set  up  state  and  local  advisory  councils,  representative  of  em- 
ployers, employes,  and  the  public  for  state  plans,  the  members 
to  be  chosen  by  the  state  agency;  and  that  advisory  councils, 
representative  of  employers  and  employes,  chosen  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  appropriate  government  unemployment  com- 
pensation authority  shall  be  set  up  for  all  other  plans,  state  or 
interstate. 

FEDERAL   ADMINISTRATION.   We   recommend   that   the   national 

"The  Wagner-Lewis  bill  lifts  this  to  "not  less  than  40  weeks  a.  year." 
15The   Wagner-Lewis    security    bill    puts   this   at    10   percent.    At   this  point 
that   measure    affords   a   leverage    for   lifting   the   general    level   »f   state   pro- 
cedures and   personnel. 


administration  of  unemployment  compensation  be  vested  in  the 
US  Department  of  Labor,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  all 
quasi-judicial  and  policy  decisions  be  vested  in  a  representative 
board,  which  is  to  have  quasi-independent  status,  but  is  to  make 
all  its  reports  through  the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  board  consist  of  the  secretary  of 
labor,  the  secretary  of  commerce,  and  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President  for  terms  of  five  years  (which  shall  initially  be 
staggered  so  that  the  term  of  one  member  shall  expire  each 
year.)  The  Council  further  recommends  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  rather  than  be 
ex-officio,  but  recommends  to  the  President  the  appointment  of 
the  present  secretary  of  labor  as  the  first  chairman. 

No  qualifications  for  membership  on  this  board  are  suggested 
for  the  federal  statute,  but  it  is  assumed  that  the  President  will 
have  in  mind  that  employers  and  employes  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic should  be  represented  on  this  board.  We  recommend  that 
this  federal  board  shall  have  the  responsibility  of  passing  upon 
state  laws  and  their  administration  and  of  certifying  to  the 
Treasury  their  compliance  with  the  federal  act.  It  should  have 
like  responsibility  in  regard  to  interstate  accounts  and  all  other 
matters  left  by  the  act  for  the  determination  of  the  federal  au- 
thority. The  board  shall  be  authorized  to  make  studies  of  em- 
ployment stabilization  and  other  pertinent  subjects,  to  publish 
the  results  of  its  studies  and  to  otherwise  promote  regularity  of 
work.  The  conduct  of  the  employment  offices  and  the  compila- 
tion of  statistical  and  other  information,  however,  is  to  remain 
a  direct  function  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  intent  of  this  recommendation  is  to  make  a  separation 
between  quasi-judicial  and  policy  functions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  direct  work  of  administration  on  the  other,  leaving  the 
former  to  the  new  board  and  the  latter  to  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES.  We  recommend  that  a  percentage 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  federal  tax15  shall  be  retained  for  the 
expenses  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  unemployment  compensation  act,  and  in  sharing 
in  the  additional  costs  thrown  on  the  federal-state  employment 
services.  The  federal  authority  should  be  authorized  to  set  a 
maximum  limit  upon  the  administration  expenses  of  the  states 
from  the  amount  remitted  by  the  federal  government. 

NATIONAL  STANDARDS.  //  if  recommended  that  the  standards, 
conditions,  and  recommendations  as  to  state  laws,  as  set  forth 
herein,  shall  be  included  in  the  federal  bill,  regardless  of  the 
type  of  legislation  adopted. 

The  majority  of  the  Council  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
minimum  standards  herein  provided  should  be  incorporated  in 
the  federal  law,  but  the  Council  realizes  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  in  order  to  secure  federal  and  state  legislation,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security  may  find  it  advisable  to  omit  or 
amend  some  of  these  standards  in  the  federal  act. 

ASSISTANCE   TO   STATES  IN  THE  PREPARATION  AND  PASSAGE  OF  STATE 

LEGISLATION.  Since  the  plan  for  unemployment  compensation 
we  recommend  contemplates  cooperative  federal-state  action, 
it  is  essential  that  the  national  government  should  actively  in- 
terest itself  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  necessary  state 
legislation.  To  this  end  we  recommend  that  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Security  frame  model  state  bills  incorporating  the 
various  types  of  legislation  permitted,  under  the  federal  act,  and 
be  prepared  upon  request,  to  provide  actuarial  and  expert  as- 
sistance in  the  drafting  of  bills  for  introduction  in  the  several 
state  legislatures. 
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past  that  have  tended  to  encourage  or  inhibit  anti-social 
conduct.  But  even  after  we  have  made  due  allowance  for  the 
adverse  influences  of  an  unfavorable  environment,  defective 
training,  poor  heredity,  physical  and  mental  incapacity,  many 
questions  remain  unanswered.  Why  do  some  children  from 
broken  homes  become  delinquents,  while  others  with  equal 
or  greater  provocation  go  straight?  If  slum  areas  contribute 
more  than  their  share  of  criminals,  why  is  it  that  the  great 
majority  of  tenement  dwellers  remain  law-abiding  and  self- 
.  respecting  citizens?  If  the  feebleminded  more  often  become 
social  problems  than  those  of  average  intelligence,  why  do 
many  sub-standard  persons  never  get  into  difficulty,  whereas 
many  with  normal  and  even  superior  intellect  become  a 
menace  to  the  community?  We  could  go  on  indefinitely  rais- 
ing questions  of  equal  pertinence — and  every  word  we  have 
said  about  delinquency  applies  with  equal  force  to  murder. 

There  is  no  answer  to  these  riddles  nor  will  one  be  found 
until  we  learn  to  recognize  the  episodes  that  cause  warping 
and  regression  in  the  first  place  and  are  able  to  rectify  their 
ill  effects.  We  must  discover  what  events  or  traits  of  character 
are  responsible  for  the  persistent  misdemeanors  of  a  single 
individual  within  the  family  circle.  Data  regarding  the  slayer 
are  almost  non-existent;  we  know  little  about  the  constitution 
of  our  criminal  class;  its  genetic  and  environmental  back- 
grounds or  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of  the  group. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we  are  so  helpless  in  pre- 
venting crime  and  the  production  of  criminals.  Treatment  will 
continue  to  remain  a  makeshift  until  we  are  able  to  evaluate 
personality  more  definitely  and  devise  methods  for  controlling 
the  forces  which  mold  human  nature  and  society.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  classify  the  heterogeneous  criminal  group  into  its 
component  parts  and  differentiate  between  the  hardened  of- 
fender and  the  one  who  is  capable  of  reclamation. 

WE  have  not  begun  to  think  the  problem  through  intelli- 
gently or  to  develop  a  rational  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
lawbreaker.  Since  we  are  rarely  putting  into  practice  the  best 
procedures  that  are  already  known,  there  are  no  grounds  for 
the  complaint  that  psychiatry  has  proved  a  failure.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  youthful  science  regarding  behavior  has  much  to 
offer  us,  but  up  to  now  we  have  barely  tapped  its  possibilities. 
In  addition,  community  facilities  dealing  with  delinquency 
must  be  better  organized  and  sounder  techniques  for  the  care 
of  problem  children  and  adolescents  drawn  up.  Neither  a  sound 
criminology  nor  penology  will  ever  be  evolved  until  we  reach 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  diverse  motives  that  lead  to 
delinquencies  culminating  in  murder.  Although  crime  has 
many  closely-linked  causative  factors,  such  as  the  absence  of 
moral  integrity  and  ideals,  the  economic  plight  of  the  under- 
privileged and  the  harmful  effects  of  an  oppressive  environ- 
ment, the  most  important  element  in  the  situation  is  the  per- 
sonality of  each  individual  delinquent.  If,  as  we  have  just 
pointed  out,  we  cannot  distinguish  between  biological  and  en- 
vironmental influences,  still  less  can  we  separate  the  results  of 
the  latter  from  the  subjective  forces  that  shape  the  emotional 
attitudes  of  the  individual.  The  complexities  of  the  problem 
are  especially  great,  because  we  know  that  people  do  not  act 
according  to  preconceived  patterns.  Deeds  are  not  the  result  of 
rational  processes,  but  are  determined  instead  by  all  kinds  of 
jumbled  instincts,  impulses  and  desires — conscious  and  uncon- 
scious— breaking  through  the  inhibitions  imposed  by  the  indi- 
vidual upon  himself  or  the  external  pressures  exerted  by  the 
group  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

Any  analysis  of  the   known  facts  about  homicide  reveals 


immediately  many  serious  gaps  in  our  knowledge.  We  have 
only  begun  to  unravel  some  of  the  tangled  threads  that  make 
up  the  problem  and  to  indicate  the  points  at  which  information 
is  sorely  needed.  Above  all,  we  have  worked  in  the  hope  that 
this  small  investigation,  which  has  emphasized  at  every  step 
the  scarcity  of  our  factual  material,  will  stimulate  other  stu- 
dents to  compile  more  adequate  data.  Only  then  will  we  be 
competent  to  formulate  a  rational  program  of  prevention. 
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of  resistance— forces  which  the  "classic"  theory  of  business  cy- 
cles erroneously  presupposes.  It  is  hard  to  determine  exactly  the 
right  moment  for  action.  But  again  the  interest  rate  is  a  fairly 
trustworthy  index.  If,  through  any  length  of  time,  an  abundant 
supply  of  capital  and  low  interest  rates  fail  to  incite  private 
initiative,  then  the  moment  may  have  come  for  the  government 
to  start  the  psychological  impulse,  to  restore  the  confidence  lost 
in  the  panic  of  the  crisis. 

4.  It  has  become  the  fairly  common  opinion  of  modern  eco- 
nomic science  that  it  is  up  to  the  governments  to  smooth  the 
economic  cycles.  Some  public  works  are  always  required,  even 
in  normal  times.  In  the  past  such  government  orders  were 
placed  more  liberally  in  good  years  when  tax  revenues  were 
abundant  and  reserves  accumulated.  In  bad  years  they  were 
cut  from  the  budgets  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  indus- 
tries were  in  most  bitter  need  of  them.  In  the  future  govern- 
ments must  reverse  this  policy.  They  will  have  to  curtail  public 
works  as  far  as  possible  in  good  times  to  set  some  brakes  on  the 
boom  and  coincidentally  to  accumulate  reserves  of  ready  orders 
for  bad  times.  The  ideal  state  of  things  would  be  if  the  budgetary 
policy  also  could  manage  in  good  years  the  accumulation  of  the 
necessary  funds  for  these  orders.  But  this  would  be  altogether 
Utopian.  As  Schumpeter  once  expressed  it,  "To  expect  a  parlia- 
ment to  accumulate  reserves  is  about  the  same  as  to  ask  a  sausage 
to  be  watched  over  by  a  dog."  The  possibilities  of  such  a  policy 
of  smoothing  out  business  cycles  through  government  activities 
vary  in  different  countries  with  the  amount  of  government  par- 
ticipation in  the  country's  industry.  Where  the  government 
directly  owns  the  railroads  and  practically  all  of  the  public 
utilities,  as  in  Germany,  this  policy  has,  of  course,  much  wider 
scope  than  in  this  country  where  government  ownership  is 
practically  unknown.  But  even  in  this  country  methods  of  co- 
operation with  business  may  be  developed  by  a  government 
agency  which  might  work  at  least  to  the  same  degree  of  success 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  system  in  cooperating  with  the  commer- 
cial banks  to  achieve  a  coordinated  credit  policy.  By  this,  of 
course,  I  do  not  want  to  pass  on  the  question  whether 'the 
assumption  of  the  President  to  absorb  by  relief  works  3^  mil- 
lion unemployed  within  one  year  is  too  optimistic. 

Here  again,  as  in  my  first  article,  we  encounter  the  problem 
of  the  structure  of  the  body  politic,  of  the  relation  between 
government  and  business,  between  community  and  individual. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  budget  problem  itself  is  much  simpler 
in  America  than  in  any  European  country,  on  the  other  hand 
the  problem  of  government  interference  in  the  economic 
process  is  at  present  almost  insolvable.  The  machinery  is  not 
yet  created  to  convey  the  intentions  of  the  government  to  the 
executive  agencies  of  business.  The  American  State  means  a 
different  thing  to  its  citizens  than— in  spite  of  all  differences 
among  themselves— the  state  means  to  the  European  peoples. 
The  American  system  of  government  and  administration- 
founded  on  the  wisest  of  constitutions— has  not  yet  been  adapted 
to  the  new  field  of  state  activities.  This  task  of  transforming 
the  administrative  system  is  immensely  harder  than  the  prob- 
lem of  balancing  the  budget,  although  it  has  been  recognized 
so  far  by  but  a  very  few  men. 
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lines  through  work  in  the  various  shops;  and  those  who  wish 
training  in  home  shopwork,  including  instruction  in  the  use  of 
wood  and  metals  as  applied  to  home  needs  and  leisure-time 
activities. 

In  general,  the  training  in  agriculture  satisfies  two  types  of 
interest:  it  provides  an  all-around  program  of  instruction  and 
experience  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  better 
for  farm  management,  including  instruction  in  such  related 
fields  as  accounting,  repair  work,  English,  et  cetera;  and  a  more 
general  type  of  training  in  certain  phases  of  agriculture,  such 
as  gardening  and  poultry-raising,  for  those  who  think  of  agri- 
culture as  part-time  employment  in  producing  some  of  their 
living  at  home.  This  last  type  of  training  applies  to  those  who 
might  be  spending  part  time  in  industry  and  part  time  in 
small-scale  farming. 

Some  work  of  an  engineering  and  technical  nature  is  being 
offered,  including  drawing,  blue-print  reading,  mathematics, 
and  aerial  mapping.  The  men  are  particularly  interested  in  new 
vocations.  In  connection  with  the  engineering  training,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  accommodate  twenty  to  thirty  stu- 
dents at  colleges  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  on  cooperative  jobs 
whereby  they  alternate  periods  of  employment  with  periods  of 
study  which  they  take  at  their  own  expense. 

At  Muscle  Shoals  a  training  program  also  is  under  way,  but 
most  of  this  consists  of  training  on  the  job.  Similar  groups  arc 
formed  at  Wheeler  Dam,  and  more  will  be  at  Pickwick  Land- 
ing Dam  when  work  gets  under  way  there.  A  program  is 
being  worked  out  to  help  each  man  who  lives  in  the  area  to 
be  flooded  above  the  Pickwick  Dam  to  find  another  farm,  or  to 
readjust  his  life  plans  in  other  ways.  Vocational  guidance  and 
training  are  a  part  of  this  program.  The  TVA  hopes  to  pre- 
vent the  usual  homeless  wandering  of  men  displaced  by  the 
building  of  private  or  public  dams  and  the  flooding  of  lands 
above.  That  careful  rehabilitation  is  part  of  the  reasonable  cost 
of  power,  a  cost  generally  evaded  by  private  utilities. 

If  we  stopped  there  we  should  have  done  a  good  job,  but  not 
a  complete  one.  To  carry  through  such  a  program  to  a  logical 
conclusion,  we  have  courses  designed  to  help  the  wives  of  men 
employed  on  the  dam,  who  live  at  Norris.  Classes  in  home- 
making  are  offered,  and  include  food  classes,  food  preparation, 
child-study  groups,  home-furnishing,  home-weaving,  home- 
pottery,  and  general  consumers'  problems.  A  well-fed  workman 
is  of  far  greater  value  to  a  job  than  one  badly  fed. 

And,  finally,  we  have  an  adult-education  program,  including 
public  lectures,  economic  studies  and  general  forums.  Athletic 
programs,  gymnastics,  and  recreational  features  such  as  motion 
pictures  and  a  library  form  part  of  the  structure  of  Norris. 

NOW  what  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  the  mechanical 
process  of  excavating  rock  and  placing  concrete  is  only  part 
of  the  work  of  promoting  navigation,  of  building  dams  and  de- 
veloping power.  The  administering  of  human  relations  is  of 
vital  importance.  How  we  do  our  work  is  no  less  important  than 
what  we  do.  The  end  purpose  of  all  construction  is  not  the  con- 
struction itself,  but  some  kind  of  human  satisfaction.  We  shall 
not  have  a  good  society  except  as  we  find  fulfilment  and  satis- 
factions in  the  processes  of  our  work,  and  not  just  in  the 
results. 

People  are  not  born  ready  to  participate  in  a  democratic 
society;  they  must  learn  it  by  practice.  The  democratic  organi- 
zation of  labor  provides  experience  in  sharing  responsibilities 
and  opportunities  which  is  an  excellent  training-school  for  a 
democratic  society.  Too  often  labor  relations  have  constituted 
war  between  labor  and  management,  or  the  willing  submission 
of  workmen  to  a  control  in  which  they  have  no  voice.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  develop  labor  relations  in  the  TVA  that  will 


be  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  all  those  employed  by  the 
Authority  to  produce  the  best  possible  wages  and  the  best  pos- 
sible working  conditions  consistent  with  American  wages  and 
working  conditions  in  general. 

In  this  effort  we  are  not  always  successful.  Sometimes  super- 
visors with  great  technical  skill  and  value  have  come  to  the 
TVA  with  a  lifelong  record  of  autocratic  management  of  labor, 
and  find  difficulty  in  readjustment.  Sometimes  workmen  come 
with  a  tradition  of  antagonism  toward  management  and  of 
doing  the  least  possible  work  for  the  highest  possible  pay.  The 
TVA  has  not  suddenly  achieved  the  millennium.  But  there  does 
exist  throughout  its  personnel  a  general  confidence  in  fair  deal- 
ing, and  a  general  attitude  of  patience,  tolerance,  and  good-will 
toward  problems  of  industrial  relations. 


THE   PARADOX  OF  WAR  FOR  PROFITS 
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is  no  less  pertinent.  A  few  years  after  Peru  had  received  her 
four  new  submarines  from  the  Electric  Boat  Company,  that 
country  became  embroiled  in  a  controversy  with  its  northern 
neighbor,  Colombia,  over  the  Leticia  affair.  And  Colombia,  like 
Peru,  turned  to  the  United  States  Navy  for  aid  in  preparing  its 
defense  program.  At  the  request  of  the  Colombia  government 
the  Navy  Department  in  1932  loaned  the  services  of  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Strong  to  prepare  plans  for  the  defense  of  Colom- 
bia against  Peru.  In  this  case,  the  American  adviser  drew  up 
elaborate  plans  (drafted,  by  the  way,  with  the  help  of  an  Ameri- 
can arms  firm)  which  took  into  account  the  possibility  of  a 
Peruvian  submarine  attack  on  the  Pacific  ports  of  Colombia 
with  the  very  vessels  recommended  by  the  earlier  American  mis- 
sion to  Peru. 

At  the  same  moment  the  US  State  Department,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  League  of  Nations,  was  using  its  good  offices  to 
bring  the  Leticia  controversy  to  a  peaceful  solution! 

Nor  are  the  Army  and  Navy  the  only  agencies  of  govern- 
ment which  have  done  their  bit  to  promote  this  traffic.  Until 
quite  recently  the  enterprising  commercial  attaches  of  our 
Commerce  Department  regarded  promotion  of  arms  sales  as 
one  of  their  routine  jobs.  Beginning  about  1931  the  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  Aeronautics  helped  the  big  American  air- 
plane companies  to  recruit  former  US  Army  and  Navy  pilots 
to  organize  a  military  training  school  for  the  Nanking  gov- 
ernment in  China.  This  school  has  been  turning  out  scores  of 
Chinese  aviators  who  have  formed  the  flying  squadrons  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  armed  forces  in  the  anti-Communist  cam- 
paigns in  central  China. 

The  business  of  war  departments  is  war,  and  preparations 
for  war.  From  the  day  when  the  guns  ceased  fire  in  France, 
every  general  staff  of  every  military  power  has  been  preparing 
for  the  next  war — or  perhaps  for  the  last  war — on  a  vaster 
scale.  They  assume  that  in  the  world  today  the  only  assurance 
of  security  is  that  "adequate  national  defense"  which  they  are 
asked  to  provide.  And  once  that  principle  is  accepted  every- 
thing else  follows  logically  and  inevitably.  To  the  general  staff 
national  defense  means  the  mobilization  of  the  manpower  and 
industrial  resources  of  the  nation.  It  means  "the  Nation-in- 
Arms."  To  talk  of  abolishing  the  private  manufacture  of  arms 
and  ammunition  is  hailed  as  fantastic  in  a  world  which  is 
arming  for  war,  which  is  still  using  force  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy.  And  to  talk  of  taking  the  profits  out  of  war  is 
just  as  fantastic  to  a  war  department  which  must  depend  upon 
private  industry  to  meet  the  enormous  procurement  needs  of 
mass  armies  geared  to  wage  modern  war. 

For  fifteen  years,  as  the  Nye  Committee  is  now  beginning  to 
discover,  our  own  War  Department  has  been  perfecting  the  in- 
tricate details  of  a  mobilization  plan  based  on  the  needs  of  a 
wartime  army  of  some  four  million  men.  The  military  organi- 
zation laid  down  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920  is  not 
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primarily  concerned  with  the  defense  of  the  continental  United 
States  or  even  defense  of  American  territories  and  possessions. 
It  envisages  the  defense  needs  of  the  nation  in  terms  of  the 
manpower  which  would  be  required  in  a  war  waged  on  the 
same  scale  and  fought  with  the  same  tactics  as  the  last  World 
War.  And  as  applied  by  the  War  Department,  it  means  that 
the  general  staff  is  preparing,  not  for  defense  of  American  soil, 
but  for  participation  in  the  next  World  War,  whether  in  Europe 
or  Asia. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  prepare  for  this  next  war,  there 
is  not  much  that  can  be  done  about  the  munitions  makers. 
And  if  the  war  comes  and  these  plans  hold,  the  munitions 
maker  will  embrace  all  industry;  there  will  be  confiscation  of 
men's  lives  and  there  will  be  war  profits  and  profiteering.  For 
as  the  Nye  Committee  has  been  told,  the  only  way  to  stimulate 
production  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  war  on  such  a  scale 
is  to  guarantee  a  profit.  The  unsigned  contracts  worked  out 
by  the  war  department  and  waiting  for  the  declaration  of  war 
to  become  effective,  guarantee  industry  a  profit  of  6  percent 
on  the  valuation  of  plant  and  capital.  Bills  which  have  already 
been  drafted  for  Congress  seek  to  "equalize  the  burdens  of 
war"  by  price-control  measures  which  proved  ineffective  in  the 
last  war.  There  will  be  "bonus"  provisions  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion. There  will  be  control  of  the  press  and  public  opinion. 
There  will  be  labor  boards  without  representation  for  organized 
or  unorganized  labor.  In  short,  as  Irenee  du  Pont  truthfully 
observed,  "If  we  are  going  to  have  war,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
hell  of  a  time,  no  matter  what  route  we  take."  To  which  he 
added  as  his  own  opinion  that  there  is  "only  one  way  really  to 
wage  war,  and  that  is  to  have  an  absolute  monarch  at  the  head." 

The  seven  senators  are  still  searching  for  an  answer.  They 
have  certainly  discovered  that  there  is  no  easy  solution,  and  no 
simple  remedy.  International  regulation  by  a  system  of  licenses 
and  controls  may  end  the  more  flagrant  abuses — but  it  will  not 
alter  the  war  policies  of  great  powers  or  materially  lessen  the 
danger  of  another  world  conflagration.  Nationalization  of  the 
munitions  industry  is  possible,  but  only  when  nations  are  will- 
ing to  scrap  their  National  Defense  Acts  and  their  mobilization 
plans.  And,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  taking  the  profit  out  of  war 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  scrapping  the  profit  system — or 
by  scrapping  war. 

The  munitions  problem  extends  far  beyond  the  munitions 
makers,  and  its  solution  can  be  found  only  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  peace.  When  we  decide  to  overhaul  those  outworn 
institutions  and  policies  which  lead  inevitably  to  war,  then  we 
can  begin  to  deal  effectively  with  the  arms  merchant.  Perhaps 
we  shall  not  have  to;  he  may  vanish  with  the  need  for  him. 


THE  FALLACY  OF  TAX  LIMITATIONS 
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great  variation  which  general  property  bears  to  earning  capacity 
in  different  industries,  to  the  unevenness  in  distribution  of  tax- 
paying  property  throughout  the  state,  it  is  impossible  to  adjust 
the  effect  of  the  tax  either  to  fiscal  capacity  or  to  local  need. 
When,  moreover,  attempts  are  made  to  recapture  savings  made 
to  large  corporations  through  tax  limits,  the  effort  to  collect 
the  amount  saved  (on  a  property  base)  by  indirect  taxes  (on  an 
activity  base)  may  obviously  lead  to  the  most  unequal  treat- 
ment as  between  taxpayers. 

In  the  meantime  the  state  has  met  the  problem  of  uneven 
revenue  by  a  great  centralizing  movement  which  usually  takes 
the  form  of  state  aid  for  schools  and  state  control  of  highways. 
There  arises  the  need  for  greatly  increased  tax  machinery,  a 
heavily  expanded  state  personnel,  and  a  general  dependence  on 
the  state  capitol.  This  means  increasingly  one  of  two  things: 
either  the  taking  over  by  the  state  of  certain  local  services,  or 
the  support  of  local  services  from  state-collected  revenues.  In 
the  first  instance,  local  control  is  (Continued  on  page  142) 


They  live  on  the  street 
that  God  forgot 

FILTH  FILLS  the  cobblestones  and  the  gloomy  backyards. 

The  Rotellas  live  in  dirt — and  it's  no  easy  task  to  move 
them  nearer  to  godliness.  More  cleaning  means  more  work — 
and  that  doesn't  interest  Mrs.  Rotella. 

A  little  strategy  in  such  cases  is  often  wise.  The  strategy 
of  making  it  easier  to  achieve  better  conditions.  And  that's 
where  Fels-Naptha  Soap  can  lend  a  hand. 

For  Fels-Naptha  gives  extra  help  to  get  more  washing  and 
cleaning  done — with  less  work.  Fels-Naptha,  you  see,  is  two 
busy  cleaners — good  golden  soup  and  plenty  of  naptha.  Work- 
ing together,  they  loosen  the  grimiest  dirt  without  hard 
rubbing — even  in  cool  water. 

A  word  to  you — You'll  find  that  your  own  washes  will 
have  a  grand  new  whiteness — if  you  use  Fels-Naptha. 
It  avoids  "tattle-tale  gray." 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 
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For  valuable  book,  "The  Safe  Period:  The  Natural  Method 
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authority.  Order  at  once  while  supply  lasts  at  unusually 
low  price  of  only  10  cents. 
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The  Soviet  Union  is  drawing  thousands  of  visitors — 
Because  it  is  humanly  the  most  interesting  coun- 
try in  the  world  today 

Because  government  administration  of  all  enter- 
prise makes  travel  cheap  ...  on  a  dollar  basis. 
Of  the  thousands  who  visit  the  Soviet  Union  each 
season,  there  are  a  few  hundred  who  seek  more 
than  surface  impressions  and  who  therefore  re- 
quire more  than  ordinary  tourist  services.  Through 
its  own  independent  representation  in  Moscow,  and 
by  virtue  of  its  long-established  connections  with 
Soviet  institutions,  The  Open  Road  affords  the 
inquiring  traveler  special  opportunities  and 
advantages. 

Group  tours,  and  service  to  independent  travelers. 
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travel  problems  without  obligation  or 
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FOUR  PATTERNS  OF  REVOLUTION 

by  Ethan  Colton,  author  of  The  XYZ  of  Communism 

"It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  short  yet  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  actual  conditions  under  Stalin,  Mussolini 
and  Hitler.  There  is  not  a  trivial  line  in  the  work." — 
The  Boston  Herald.  A  book  for  those  who  are  tired  of 
viewing  every  new  idea  with  alarm.  Just  out. 

319  pages — 12.50 

ECONOMICS  AND  THE  GOOD  LIFE 

by  F,  Ernest  Johnson,   of   Teachers   College,   Columbia 

Temperate  in  tone  yet  vigorous,  thoroughly  thought  out, 
this  able  and  convincing  analysis  of  the  contemporary 
scene  sketches  in  broad  outline  what  a  truly  humanized 
social  order  might  be. 

192  pages — $1.75  cloth;  $1.00  paper 

LEADERSHIP  IN  GROUP  WORK 

by  Henry  M.  Busch,  Cleveland  College,  Western  Reserve 
University 

"At  last!  A  new  type  of  handbook  for  practical  com- 
munity leaders  has  arrived.  I  am  sure  I  am  merely 
expressing  the  pent-up  gratitude  of  hundreds  of  others 
when  I  say,  'This  is  what  I've  been  looking  for.' " — E.  C. 
Lindeman,  Professor  of  Social  Philosophy,  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work. 

305  pages— $2.25 
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WORLD  FERMENT 

By  Basil  Mathews 

Author  of  World  Tides  in  the  Far  East;  The 
Clash  of  World  Forces,  etc. 

A  timely  volume  for  the  use  of  Jews,  Protes- 
tants, Catholics  and  all  students  of  the  social, 
economic  and  religious  problems  relating  to  Jews 
throughout  the  world.  Concise,  meaty,  readable, 
and — according  to  Jewish  leaders — one  of  the 
most  impartial  ever  written  by  a  non-Jew. 

"Brilliant  book.  .  .  .  The  entertaining  common 
sense  of  the  author  deserves  wide  acknowledg- 
ment."— World  Jewry. 
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(Continued  from  page  141)  abolished;  in  the  second,  local 
discretion  is  curtailed.  In  either  case,  the  active  authority  of 
the  state  in  local  affairs  is  considerably  expanded,  and  the  local 
jurisdiction  finds  its  judgment  steadily  restrained.  At  the  same 
time,  the  new  sources  of  revenue  in  the  form  of  indirect  taxes 
are  likely  to  be  much  more  elastic  than  their  predecessor,  the 
general  property  tax.  This  means  that  the  yield  from  the  new 
taxes  tends  to  vary  directly  with  adverse  business  conditions, 
while  the  general  property  tax  falls  off  more  slowly  in  response 
to  a  decline  in  earning  power.  While  this  offers  relief  to  the 
taxpayer  in  proportion  to  his  capacity,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  support  of  government  the  increase  of  indirect  taxes 
may  foster  short-time  financing  and  casual  deficits  because 
business  activity,  instead  of  property,  is  supplying  the  funds. 

THERE  is  another  important  point.  Will  levy  limitations  affect 
property  values?  This  is  a  question  which  economists  have 
pondered  since  the  principle  of  limitation  was  first  sponsored 
in  the  United  States.  A  full  presentation  of  their  reasoning 
would  be  out  of  place  here,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  dis- 
cussion it  may  be  said  that  while  the  ultimate  effect  of  limita- 
tions upon  property  values  is  conjectural,  informed  opinion 
seems  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Immediate  savings  to  property  owners  are  quickly  capi- 
talized in  the  resale  price  of  their  holdings.  One  fixed  charge 
(taxes)  is  reduced,  and  the  saving  is  added  to  income  (rent,) 
temporarily  increasing  value.  The  enhanced  borrowing  power 
on  the  new  value  will  soon  be  utilized,  and  when  the  next 
depression  arrives,  fixed  charges  will  bear  as  heavily  as  ever 
upon  the  property  owner. 

2.  Continued  curtailment  of  governmental  services  may  re- 
duce property  values.  Part  of  the  unearned  increment  upon 
property  is  the  service  which  is  rendered  the  community  by 
government.   If   such  services   remain   curtailed   over   a  long 
period,  their  absence,  particularly  in  the  face  of  the  increased 
need  for  them  in  a  relatively  congested  area,  will  reduce  the 
desirability  and,  consequently,  the  value  of  the  holding. 

3.  Savings  under  tax  limits  accrue  chiefly  to  large  owners 
and  absentee  holders.  In  general,  limited  levies  tend  to  reduce 
governmental  services  out  of  proportion  to  total  tax  savings. 
The  small  home  owner  saves  on  his  tax  ticket  but  loses  in 
service  what  he  fails  to  make  up  in  indirect  revenue.  The 
large,  absentee  holder  profits  because  his  taxes  are  reduced, 
and  he  is  relatively  unconcerned  about  the  services  rendered  or 
the  indirect  taxes  which  he  escapes  by  living  elsewhere. 

4.  Levy  limitation  has  a  tendency  to  accelerate  borrowing. 
When  improvements  cannot  be  made  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
because  of  reduced  income,  the  resort  is  to  bonded  debt  to 
satisfy  the  local  demand  for  better  streets,  public  buildings, 
and  new  schools,  and  to  floating  debt  to  permit  a  larger  incre- 
ment of  the  maximums  for  current  expenses.  When  bonded 
debt  is  likewise  under  heavy  restrictions,  the  cry  is  immediately 
raised  for  new  state  grants  for  capital  outlays. 

Tax  limitation  as  recently  practiced  has  in  many  instances 
been  a  fiscal  nightmare.  It  has  its  origin  deep  in  an  attitude 
of  mind  that  will  not  face  the  facts  in  modern  public  finance. 
The  states  are  still  much  impressed  with  the  hocus-pocus  of 
complicated  legal  statements  whose  solemn  pronouncements 
are  supposed  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirits  of  extravagance  and 
waste.  The  conclusion  of  all  close  observers  is  well  nigh 
unanimous:  tax  limits  at  best  have  a  subordinate  place  in  fiscal 
control  methods,  and  serve  no  more  than  as  a  temporary,  and 
often  distorted  restraint  on  public  services.  At  their  worst  they 
can  paralyze  public  life.  There  will  be  no  important  relief 
from  revenue  excesses  until  a  planned  economy  is  substituted 
for  the  legerdemain  of  limitations  that  do  not  and  cannot 
limit.  The  real  answers  to  tax  relief  are  old  answers — state 
supervision,  modern  budget-control  methods,  the  scientific  re- 
assessment of  all  general  property,  and  an  attitude  of  mind 
that  looks  upon  government  as  a  public  service  rather  than  as 
a  major  industry. 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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SICKNESS  BILLS  BY  INSTALMENT 
(Continued  from  page  111) 


families,  about  10  percent  will  face  during  a  year  sickness 
costs  which  they  cannot  meet  out  of  current  income.  After 
allowing  for  the  heavy  share  of  medical  costs  that  government 
and  philanthropy  are  carrying  in  depression,  a  registration  of 
1510  cases  in  ten  and  a  half  months  seems  small.  Have  doctors 
or  employers  hesitated  to  advocate  in  individual  cases  the  ar- 
rangement which  in  general  they  have  approved?  The  spon- 
sors of  the  Plan  believe  that  when  the  hospital  difficulty  is 
solved  publicity  to  employes  will  immediately  increase  use  of 
the  Plan. 

Does  the  Plan  preserve  the  patients'  self-respect  by  sav- 
ing him  recourse  to  charity?  The  aim  which  Dr.  Pino  has 
deeply  at  heart  is  the  preservation  of  an  American  ideal  of  self- 
reliance.  "Unless  people  of  this  country  learn  ways  and  means 
of  helping  themselves,"  he  said,  "our  original  American  in- 
dependence will  be  lost."  In  general  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  instalment  payment  has  been  an  historic  or  a  construc- 
tive part  of  that  American  ideal;  or  whether  for  medical  bills, 
as  for  others,  it  is  not  a  comparatively  recent  development  fol- 
lowing recent  discoveries,  inventions  and  methods  that  make 
large  lump-sum  expenditures  necessary  or  desirable.  I  did  not 
have  time  to  seek  out  former  patients  to  talk  with  them;  some 
have  written  gratefully  to  the  Bureau  of  their  experience;  others 
of  whom  doctors  and  social  workers  told  me  are  overwhelmed 
by  their  obligations.  For  severe  illnesses,  such  as  the  Plan  has 
tended  to  draw,  it  does  not  eliminate  at  least  partial  charity 
from  the  doctors.  It  seems  possible  that  intermittent  workers' 
payments  for  medical  bills  while  on  the  job  may  make  neces- 
sary more  prompt  or  complete  recourse  to  relief  for  ordinary 
living  expenses  when  a  lay-off  comes. 

My  own  feeling  as  a  worker  would  be  an  extreme  reluctance 
to  involve  my  employer  in  my  medical  bills  through  the  ad- 
vances, loans,  wage  assignments,  or  employers'  cooperation 
which  are  a  part  of  the  Plan.  It  would  violate  my  feeling  of 
"independence"  to  be  bound  to  an  employer  by  a  debt.  I  would 
feel  far  more  independent  if  in  common  with  other  workers  I 
could  pay  a  regular  amount  each  month  and  know  that  my 
bills  would  be  paid  without  any  need  for  a  doctor's  benevolence 
and  without  routine  reference  of  my  personal  predicament  to 
my  personnel  manager. 

I  talked  by  telephone  with  two  of  the  personnel  managers 
whose  plants  have  carried  cases  through  the  Bureau.  They  said 
their  experience  with  the  Plan  was  limited  but  satisfactory  so 
far  as  it  had  gone.  They  were  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  detail 
of  arrangements  for  their  sick  workers.  From  the  patients  them- 
selves they  had  had  "no  objections."  What,  however,  would 
be  the  attitude  of  an  employer  if  a  considerable  percentage  of 
his  workers  were  tied  to  him  by  their  indebtedness,  as  might 
be  the  case  with  longer  and  wider  working  of  the  Plan?  To 
the  extent  to  which  workers  are  kept  on  or  receive  extra  work 
to  help  pay  their  bills,  a  dubious  precedent  may  be  involved: 
Why  should  not  a  real  estate  owners'  association  also  ask  pref- 
erence for  people  who  owe  back  rent?  Or  an  association  of  re- 
tail grocers  ask  employers'  aid  in  collecting  bills?  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  far-fetched  to  see  the  wage-assignment  as  another  form 
of  the  "check-off"  which  has  proved  so  disastrous  in  industrial 
relations  in  other  connections. 

Does  the  Plan  provide  more  prompt  and  adequate  care 
for  these  people  than  they  might  obtain  otherwise?  That 
question  raises  the  point  on  which  both  the  public  and  the 
medical  profession  must  base  judgment  of  any  system  of  medi- 
cal service.  It  implies  the  fact  that  prompt  and  adequate  care 
cannot  be  assured  unless  all  who  give  it  receive,  from  one  source 
or  another,  a  sufficient  reward  in  money  and  status  to  attract 
the  highest  type  of  practitioners.  To  the  extent  to  which  people 
have  been  helped  to  continue  the  care  of  a  loved  and  trusted 
family  physician,  one  important  (Continued  on  page  144) 
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(Continued  from  page  143)  element  of  good  medical  care 
has  been  served.  Under  that  plan,  however,  as  in  ordinary 
practice,  many  have  needed  care  by  surgeons  or  other  specialists 
previously  unknown  to  them.  Patients  are  cited  by  the  Bureau, 
doctors  and  hospitals,  who  except  for  the  Plan  would  have 
been  city  patients,  cared  for  by  members  of  unpaid  hospital 
staffs.  Those  staffs  include  men  generally  recognized  by  the 
profession  as  their  ablest. 

Some  of  the  doctors  believe  that  they  have  received  or  will 
receive  fees  that  otherwise  would  not  have  been  paid.  Others 
doubt  it.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  public  that  doctors  in  gen- 
eral should  be  paid  better  than  in  the  past.  It  seems  possible, 
however,  that  some  patients  are  paying  to  doctors  and  hospitals 
amounts  which  for  medical  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  should 
be  used  for  food  and  clothing.  To  raise  this  point  is  not  to  ques- 
tion the  doctor's  right  to  pay,  but  the  method  by  which,  under 
a  post-payment  plan,  his  recompense  falls  on  those  who  least  are 
able  to  meet  it  by  reason  of  their  sickness. 

Several  patients  have  had  operations  which  they  had  known 
to  be  necessary  but  previously  could  not  finance.  In  general, 
however,  the  cases  cited  by  the  Bureau  and  the  doctors  indicate 
that  the  arrangement  is  not  reaching  people  for  preventive  or 
early  care.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  families  at  this  income  level 
will  or  can  pay  for  this  kind  of  service  when  doing  so  means 
an  added  strain  on  a  small,  uncertain  wage.  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr. 
Read  hope  that  with  wider  familiarity,  the  Plan  will  draw 
more  minor  illness  and  relatively  fewer  critical  cases.  However, 


people  who  use  the  Plan — workers  or  members  of  their  famil- 
ies— must  come  from  all  parts  of  Detroit's  139  square  miles  to 
one  place  to  make  their  arrangements.  It  seems  possible  that  it 
will  be  only  in  urgent  cases,  where  no  other  course  is  open,  that 
patients  will  make  this  physical  and  psychological  effort  or 
practitioners  refer  people  whose  bills  are  paid  to  them  minus 
10  percent. 

I  asked  physicians  who  support  the  Pino  Plan  why  the 
Society's  organization  and  resources — the  same  building,  people 
and  for  the  most  part  the  methods  used  under  the  Plan — should 
not  be  used  for  an  experiment  in  the  prepayment  of  medical 
service  at  an  agreed  amount  a  year,  rather  than  in  this  instal- 
ment payment  of  debts.  Such  a  plan  would  spread  costs  not 
only  over  a  period  of  time  but  also  over  the  whole  group  of 
people — well  and  sick — who  might  need  care  at  some  time 
during  a  year.  Many  of  the  people  already  have  shown  their 
interest  in  that  kind  of  protection  by  subscribing  to  the  inade- 
quate arrangements  for  sickness  benefits  now  open  to  them. 
The  doctors'  answers  were  various  and  in  general  not  clear, 
though  several,  including  Dr.  Pino,  said  they  hope  that  such 
an  experiment  may  be  tried  some  day.  Their  answers  and  what 
was  told  me  by  others  in  Detroit  deepened  the  question  raised 
by  all  the  studies  of  medical  costs:  Is  not  prepayment  of  medical 
service  by  a  group  a  fuller  guarantee  of  American  independence, 
a  better  protection  against  want  and  worry  and  unpaid  bills, 
and  a  greater  security  for  the  doctor,  than  a  Plan  where  the 
ultimate  recourse  in  any  case  still  is  the  doctors'  charity? 
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twenty-second  year  as  a  co- 
operative publishing  society 


1934  REVIEWED 


DEVELOPMENTS  and  issues 
have  taken  on  an  altogether 
new  urgency  in  the  social  and 
economic  fields  which  are  our  con- 
cern. Each  month  becomes  in  a  sense 
a  fresh  adventure  in  America  in 
process.  The  situation  lends  itself  as 
never  before  to  the  type  of  work  we 
have  essentially  made  our  own.  That 
is,  first-hand  field  work  of  inquiry 
and  interpretation,  midway  between 
journalism  and  research.  Swift  and  flexible,  this  counts 
while  decisions  are  in  process.  In  1934  we  carried  out  more 
staff  inquiries  than  in  any  similar  period. 

Survey  Associates  is  a  membership  society,  itself  an  ad- 
venture on  the  borderland  of  education  and  journalism. 
Well  toward  one  out  of  ten  of  our  readers  contributes  $10 
or  more  each  year  to  the  growth  of  our  journals  and  the 
work  that  goes  into  them. 

The  Midmonthly  Survey  serves  as  an  exchange  for  news, 
ideas  and  practical  experience  among  social  workers  and  those 
next  of  kin  to  them. 

Survey  Graphic  swings  the  arc  of  the  social  professions  and 
interprets  developments  in  social,  economic,  educational,  civic 
and  health  fields  to  wider  reaches  of  the  lay  public. 

Our  working  scheme  does  not  fit  readily  into  any  fixed 
category.  It  should  be  distinguished  from  the  weekly  journal 
of  opinion  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  daily.  When  McClure  broke  ground 
by  commissioning  first-rate  writers,  Ida  Tarbell,  Baker, 
Steffens,  to  spend  time  and  money  to  get  at  the  facts  of 
some  major  theme  or  situation,  his  innovation  may  be  said 
to  have  stemmed  from  the  city  room,  from  the  work  of 
reporters  and  special  correspondents.  This  tradition  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  techniques  of  social  and 
economic  investigation  and  of  visualization,  enter  into  the 
plan  of  work  we  have  made  our  own.  Such  first-hand  as- 
signments are,  as  we  say,  back  of  the  newspaper  headlines, 
but  more  opportune  than  the  long-term  investigations  car- 
ried out  by  universities  and  foundations.  They  are  supple- 
mented by  our  work  in  interpreting  the  findings  of  re- 
search and  in  reporting  and  evaluating  events,  experience 
and  method. 

LET  me  point  out  what  might  be  called  two  inventions 
employed  in  our  scheme  of  interpretation. 

STAFF  ARTICLES — midway  between  reporting  and  research; 
characterized  by  first-hand  inquiry  on  the  ground;  inter- 
views with  all  interested  parties;  submission  of  first  draft 
of  findings  to  them  for  criticism  of  facts  and  generaliza- 
tions; acceptance  or  rejection  of  these  by  editor  and  authors 
in  revision,  opportunity  for  rebuttal  in  later  issues.  Com- 
missions to  outside  writers  are  carried  out  in  the  same 
procedure. 

SPECIAL  NUMBERS  -in  which  we  dramatize  some  issue, 
situation  or  problem,  employing  maps,  graphs,  charts, 


PROSPECT  1935 


photographs,  drawings,  cartoons, 
paintings  and  sculpture  to  visualize 
the  modern  counterparts  of  what 
Carlyle  called  the  "dismal  sciences." 
As  Edison  said,  the  shortest  road  to 
the  intelligence  is  the  optic  nerve. 
For  example,  our  special  number  of 
Survey  Graphic  on  BUYING  HEALTH 
(December.)  Also  our  special  in 
October— CHICAGO-at  the  "Year  1  of 
the  Second  Century  of  the  greatest 
city  the  world  has  seen  rise  from  scratch  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution."  Edited  by  Arthur  Kellogg  and  Donald  Sle- 
singer,  this  enabled  us  to  throw  on  the  stage  of  one  locality 
a  cross-section  of  American  social  and  economic  life. 

It  will  give  most  coherency  perhaps  to  my  review  of  our 
work  in  1934  to  focus  it  on  the  theme  of: 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

1934  brought  to  a  boil  issues  of  social  security  with  which 
the  work  of  Survey  Associates  has  long  been  concerned. 
The  President's  message  in  January  and  the  Economic  Se- 
curity Act  introduced  by  Senator  Wagner  and  Congress- 
man Lewis  registered  the  awareness  of  the  American  public 
to  a  lesson  underscored  by  the  depression: — that  with  our 
shift  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  nation,  there  is 
need  for  new  reinforcements  against  the  hazards  of  modern 
life,  if  democracy  is  to  have  a  sure  foothold. 

It  was  twenty-five  years  ago  that  Justice  Brandeis  pointed 
out  the  need  for  collective  protection  under  the  changed 
conditions  facing  America:  for  workmen's  compensation, 
old-age  pensions,  sickness  insurance,  employment  stabiliza- 
tion and  unemployment  insurance.  Action  in  these  direc- 
tions has  dragged  with  exception  of  the  first  count.  The 
European  nations  outdistanced  us.  The  hard  times  have 
driven  the  need  home  as  never  before. 

In  1933,  the  incoming  administration  at  Washington  took 
steps  which  for  the  first  time  definitely  recognized  national 
responsibility  toward  the  economic  risks  of  unemployment. 
The  Hoover  administration  had  moved  to  the  stage  of 
federal  loans  to  states  for  this  purpose  under  the  RFC.  This 
proved  altogether  inadequate,  and  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion embarked  on  federal  aid  on  a  large  and  coordinated 
scale  under  the  FERA.  But  what  of  long  run  and  systematic 
provisions? 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  in  June  1934  boxed 
the  compass  of  social  and  economic  insecurity  and  broke 
ground  for  a  concerted  attack  on  its  frontages  in  unemploy- 
ment, old  age,  child  dependence  and  sickness.  His  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Economic  Security  set  up  shortly  thereafter 
a  technical  staff  and  various  advisory  councils  and  commit- 
tees and  made  report  at  the  turn  of  the  year.  And  the  re- 
sulting Wagner-Lewis  bill  is  now  the  theme  of  attack  and 
support  before  committees  in  both  houses.  The  report  in 
the  field  of  medical  economics,  with  Mr.  Edgar  Syden- 
stricker  as  chief  of  staff,  has  been  deferred. 
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This  annual  statement  deals  with  the  work  of  Survey 
Associates  in  public  education  in  the  months  which  have 
antedated  action.  It  centers  on  security  against  the  hazards 
of  unemployment  and  sickness.  These  themes  were  not 
new  to  us,  but  needs  and  events  combined  to  make  them 
chief  lines  of  emphasis  in  1934.  This  will  be  true,  with  even 
larger  claim  on  staff  time  and  space,  in  1935. 

Security  and  Sickness 

PvEPRESSION  has  underscored  our  long  standing  weak- 
1-^  nesses  in  bringing  to  the  organization  of  medical  ser- 
vices the  scientific  spirit  which  has  long  characterized 
medical  practice.  The  increasing  insecurity  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  the  heavy  load  of  medical  relief  among  the  unem- 
ployed, the  plight  of  hard-pressed  people  everywhere  have 
accentuated  the  urge  for  action,  and  given  new  force  to 
movements  to  do  something  about  it. 

Throughout  1934  our  periodicals  have  ventilated  develop- 
ments in  this  field  as  no  other  general  publication.  In  so 
doing  we  have  brought  all  factors  in  our  working  scheme 
to  bear,  in  a  series  of  articles  throughout  the  year,  a  semi- 
special  of  the  Survey  Graphic  in  the  spring  (April,)  and  a 
special  at  the  threshold  of  Congressional  action  (December.) 

We  are  pioneers  in  this  field.  Back  in  1927  we  brought 
out  a  ground-breaking  series  of  articles  by  Michael  M. 
Davis — the  first  consecutive  handling  of  the  factors  involved 
in  any  American  periodical.  This  had  a  bearing  on  the 
projection  of  the  five-year  program  of  research  of  the 
(national)  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care,  of 
which  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  was  chairman,  a  group  un- 
dertaking with  medical,  dental,  nursing,  public  health  and 
social  work  representation  in  its  setup.  In  1930  we  brought 
out  a  special  number,  THE  COST  OF  HEALTH,  which  boxed  the 
compass  of  the  problems  and  the  forces  at  work;  and 
throughout  the  five  years  we  kept  our  readers  abreast  of 
developments,  and  have  become  a  chief  lay  source  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

Late  in  1932  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care 
brought  out  their  final  report  of  the  five-year  program  of 
research.  There  was  division  in  recommendations  between 
majority  and  minority.  No  adequate  provision  had  been 
made  to  carry  forward  professional  and  public  education 
as  to  the  findings,  much  less  to  put  them  to  work.  Three 
national  foundations  (the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund,  and  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund) 
moved  into  this  vacuum  from  three  distinctive  angles.  We 
made  the  "follow-up"  a  special  charge  on  our  space  and 
staff  time,  bringing  out  a  semi-special  number  (December 
1932)  interpreting  the  CCMC  findings,  and  throughout 
1933  carrying  from  month  to  month  a  series  of  articles, 
covering  final  reports,  portraying  trends  and  experiments 
the  country  over. 

Health  in  1934 

IN  1934  we  brought  our  treatment  to  a  new  stage  and 
projected  a  twelve  months'  program  for  dealing  with  the 
dynamic  aspects  of  the  situation.  The  spearhead  of  our 
semi-special  number  of  Survey  Graphic  in  April  was  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  wreckage  of  the  public-health  centers  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Health  Department— perhaps  the  most 
spectacular  episode  of  the  year  in  the  public-health  field — 
for  this  Los  Angeles  system  was  a  forerunner  and  its  de- 
velopment has  been  thwarted  by  a  militant  group  of  doc- 
tors, themselves  caught  in  the  depression. 


The  group  of  articles  published  in  April  is  as  follows: 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  PRIVATE  DOCTORS,  by  Daisy  Lee  Worth- 
ington  Worcester 

NURSES  SHOW  THE  WAY,    by  Prof.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow 
SICKNESS  AND  THE  NEW  POOR,  by  Edgar  Sydenstricker 
CHANGE  COMES  TO  THE  DOCTORS,  by  Michael  M.  Davis 

Other  major  offerings  in  1934  have  been: 
HEALTH  INVENTORY:  1934,  by  Mary  Ross  (January  Graphic) 

SKILLED  NURSING  FOR  ALL,  by  Richards  M.  Bradley  (January 
Midmonthly.) 

THE  ONES  WHO  HAVE  TO  STAY,  by  Grace  Dorman  Raynes— 
social  work  with  chronic  patients  (February  Midmonthly.) 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  RED  MEDICINE,  by  Frankwood  Williams, 
M.D. — review  of  Red  Medicine,  by  Sir  Arthur  Newsholme  and 
John  A.  Kingsbury,  used  as  an  article  (March  Midmonthly.) 

UNCLE  SAM  AND  SICKNESS  BILLS,  by  Mary  Ross— service  under 
Federal  order  No.  7  for  medical  relief  (May  Midmonthly.) 

MUTUALIZING  MEDICAL  COSTS,  by  John  A.  Kingsbury— tenta- 
tive proposals  toward  an  American  plan  based  on  prolonged 
and  detailed  study  by  the  Division  of  Research  of  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund  (June  Graphic.) 

ADMITTER  OR  DISCHARGER,  by  Mathilda  Mathisen  —  hospital 
social  work  (August  Midmonthly.) 

THE  FUTURE  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED,  by  Ernst  P.  Boas,  M.D. 
— the  elderly  chronic  sick  (September  Midmonthly.) 

TQO  MANY  YET  TOO  FEW,  by  Mary  Ross— discussion  and  re- 
view of  the  final  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Grading  of 
Nursing  Schools  and  of  a  study  of  nursing  education  in  New 
York  State  by  Harlan  Hoyt  Homer,  assistant  commissioner 
for  higher  education,  New  York  State  Education  Department 
(October  Midmonthly.) 

This  program  was  headed  up  in  December  in  a  special 
number  of  Survey  Graphic,  BUYING  HEALTH,  in  the  hands 
of  Mary  Ross,  associate  editor,  a  specialist  in  this  field: 

CONTENTS 

I.  Turn  in  the  Road 

THE   ISSUE  OF  HEALTH,  by  Mary  Ross 

"MEDICINE'S  RIGHT  TO  CONTROL  .  .  .".    by   William   Trufant 

Foster 

THE  PUBLIC'S  IMPATIENCE,  by  Lee  M.  Merriman 

II.  As  They  See  It 

THE  OLD  FAMILY  DOCTOR— AND  THE  NEW,  by  Nathan  B. 
Van  Etten,  M.D. 

WE  BELIEVE  IN  GROUP  MEDICINE,  by  Rexwald  Brown,  M.D. 
THE  CHALLENGE  OF  SOCIALIZED  MEDICINE,     by  Joseph  Slavit, 
M.D. 

WHAT  OF  DENTISTRY?  by  Bissell  B.  Palmer,  D.D.S. 
I  SPEAK  AS  A  NURSE,  by  Elizabeth  C.  Burgess,  R.N. 
HALF-EMPTY  HOSPITALS,  by  N.  W.  Faxon,  M.D. 
HOW  I  GOT  THAT  WAY:  An  Employer's  Viewpoint,  by  Ed- 
ward A.  Filene 

III.  Experience  and  Experiment 

CAN  HEALTH  BE  BOUGHT?  by  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  D.P.H. 
MICHIGAN   MAKES  READY,  by  Frederick  C.  Wainshuis,  M.D. 
WE   LEARN    FROM   WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION,  by  R.  G.  Le- 
land,  M.D. 
HOW  EUROPEANS   PAY  SICKNESS  BILLS,  by  Michael  M.  Davis 

IV.  The  Way  of  Security 

By  Frances  Perkins 
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We  believe  that  that  December  special  issue  has  served  a 
unique  end  in  bringing  together  the  range  of  news  and 
facts,  viewpoint  and  proposal  arising  from  professional  and 
other  groups  concerned  with  an  issue  which  is  both  urgent 
and  controversial.  That  belief  is  bulwarked  by  the  unsolici- 
ted letters  of  appreciation  that  have  come  in  from  both  lay- 
men and  physicians,  some  previously  concerned  with  the 
subject,  others  telling  of  an  interest  aroused  by  the  presenta- 
tion. Concrete  evidence  of  the  timeliness  of  the  publication 
appears  in  a  record  of  bulk  sales  of  nearly  3000  copies  of 
this  issue  to  organizations,  professional  associations  and 
schools  which  desire  to  bring  the  subject  before  their  mem- 
bers; and  of  nearly  500  orders  for  single  copies  from  indi- 
viduals who  had  heard  of  the  issue  and  usually  wrote  they 
had  sought  it  in  vain  on  newsstands.  These  orders,  of 
course,  were  in  addition  to  our  regular  subscription  lists  of 
more  than  20,000. 

The  text  of  a  special  issue  is  nearly  the  equivalent  of  a 
small  book.  Our  medium  brought  a  subject  of  public  mo- 
ment in  a  rounded  form  and  in  some  detail  before  a  total 
audience  several  times  that  which  a  publisher  would  expect 
to  reach  with  a  volume  in  a  semi-technical  field. 

Security  and  Unemployment 

UNEMPLOYMENT  of  course  has  been  a  mounting  risk 
during    depression,    whether    measured    in    terms    of 
cumulative  misery  or  in  the  huge  outlays  for  relief. 

Throughout  1934  we  have  put  the  best  we  have  in  us  into 
gauging  needs  and  performance,  into  serving  the  people 
caught  by  hard  times  and  those  organized  to  help,  and  into 
interpreting  the  long-run  moves  which  must  be  framed  in 
the  midst  of  the  emergency.  Staff  inquiries  have  been 
matched  by  commissions  to  writers  and  investigators.  To 
judge  by  the  letters  which  have  reached  us  we  feel  that  the 
imagination,  time  and  effort  that  have  gone  into  Survey 
Associates  in  the  last  twenty  years  were  so  much  by  way  of 
preparation  for  our  service  to  the  times. 

In  the  winter  of  1928,  in  three  articles  in  Survey  Graphic, 
we  brought  out  the  fissure  of  unemployment  which  was 
showing  through  the  surface  of  post-war  prosperity  and  of 
which  the  general  public  was  unconscious.  In  April  1929 
six  months  before  the  stock-market  crash,  we  brought  out 
a  special  number,  Unemployment  and  Ways  Out,  which 
massed  data  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem;  inter- 
preted the  findings  of  a  special  inquiry  we  had  promoted 
under  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor,  and  the  inquiry 
set  on  foot  by  the  National  Federation  of  Settlements;  pre- 
sented a  sheaf  of  articles  by  progressive  employers  portray- 
ing their  programs  of  stabilization  of  work  as  an  incentive 
to  others;  underscored  the  need  for  public-works  planning, 
employment  services  and  unemployment  insurance.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  depression,  when  the  pressure  from  Wash- 
ington was  to  minimize  the  situation,  we  sent  staff  mem- 
bers and  outside  investigators  into  the  industrial  districts 
of  the  Middle-West  and  brought  out  the  extent  of  unem- 
ployment and  unmet  misery  at  a  time  when  the  daily  press 
had  not  touched  their  plight.  Thereafter  we  followed,  stage 
by  stage,  the  efforts  to  cope  with  the  situation  by  private 
effort,  by  emergency  drives  and  committees,  by  public 
commissions;  and  then  the  moves,  local,  state,  federal  that 
led  to  a  national  front  on  crisis  relief.  In  1932  we  brought 
out  the  first  appraisal  of  the  demonstration  employment 
services  set  up  in  Philadelphia,  Rochester  and  Minneapolis; 
and  in  1933  the  results  of  a  special  inquiry  (stimulated  by 
us)  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Committee  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Chicago  into  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  fed- 
eral employment  service;  findings  which  bore  directly  on 
congressional  action  through  the  Wagner-Peyser  bill  in  in- 
stituting the  new  federal-state  system.  In  this  period  we 
brought  out  also  a  special  number  which  for  the  first  time 
brought  the  idea  of  social-economic  planning  down  to  earth 
in  terms  of  American  life  and  labor  and  illuminated  its 
bearing  on  steady  work  and  steady  wages.  Beginning  with 
the  launching  of  the  NRA  in  the  summer  of  1933,  we  pro- 
jected a  series  of  first-hand  appraisals  of  its  working  in 
major  industries. 

Unemployment  in  1934 

TAKE  the  basic  emergent  problem  of  unemployment  re- 
'  lief,  by  way  of  illustration,  for  the  listings  are  too  long  for 
setting  titles  end  for  end: 

TAKING  THE  WORK-CURE  AT  MEDICINE  LAKE,  by  Morris 
Lewis,  field  representative,  National  Committee  on  the  Care 
of  Transient  and  Homeless  (January  Graphic.) 

OUT  OF  THE  DEPRESSION:  Relief  as  a  Business  Man  Sees 
It,  by  Edward  L.  Ryerson,  Jr.,  former  chairman,  Illinois  Emer- 
gency Relief  Commission  (January  Midmonthly.) 

AN  END  TO  CIVIL  WORKS,  by  Russell  H.  Kurtz,  Charity  Or- 
ganization Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation  (February 
Midmonthly.) 

WOMEN  WITHOUT  WORK,  by  Earl  G.  Harrison,  chairman, 
Joint  Committee  on  Research  of  the  Community  Council  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 
(March  Midmonthly.) 

RIGHT-ABOUT-FACE:  Relief  Makes  a  Quick  Turn,  by  Joanna 
C.  Colcord,  Charity  Organization  Department,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  (April  Midmonthly.) 

X — ? — Three  Years  !n  the  Life  of  John  Smith,  Out-of-Work  American, 
by  Gertrude  Springer,  associate  editor  (May  Graphic.) 

FERA — Yesterday — Today — Tomorrow,  by  C.  M.  Bookman,  executive 
director,  Community  Chest,  Cincinnati,  former  assistant  federal 
relief  administrator  (June  Midmonthly.) 

WHITHER  SELF-HELP,  by  Paul  S.  Taylor,  associate  professor 
of  economics,  University  of  California,  and  Clark  Kerr,  staff, 
Self-Help  Cooperative  Service,  California  State  Emergency  Re- 
lief Administration  (July  Graphic.) 

FERA  AND  THE  RURAL  NEGRO,  by  Esther  Morris  Douty,  case 
worker,  County  Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.  (July  Midmonthly.) 

"UNITED  WE  EAT" — Pressure  Groups  Among  the  Unemployed, 
by  John  S.  Gambs,  associate  in  social  science,  New  College 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  (August  Graphic.) 

WHAT  ARE  WE  DOING  TO  7  MILLION  CHILDREN  ON  RELIEF? 
by  Leonard  W.  Mayo,  N.  Y.  School  of  Social  Work  (August 
Midmonthly.) 

MEN  OFF  THE  ROAD  (transient  camps)  by  Gertrude  Springer, 
associate  editor  (September  Graphic.) 

WORK  AND  MORE  OF  IT.  by  Russell  H.  Kurtz,  Charity  Or- 
ganization Department,  Russell  Sage  Foundation  (September 
Midmonthly.) 

HOW  WE  MANAGED  ON  A  RELIEF  BUDGET,  by  Charles  M. 
Enjeian,  unemployed  advertising  artist  (September  Mid- 
monthly.) 

RELIEF  FOR  STRIKERS1  FAMILIES,  by  James  Myers,  industrial 
secretary,  Federal  Council  of  Churches  (October  Midmonthly.) 

COLLECTING  THE  RELIEF  MILLIONS,  by  Corrington  Gill,  as- 
sistant federal  relief  administrator  in  charge  of  Research  and 
Statistics  (October  Midmonthly.) 
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ARTHUR    KELLOGG    1878-1934 


MINUTE   of   the    Board    of   Directors   of   Survey   As- 
sociates, adopted   at  the  annual   meeting  of  Survey 
Associates,  February  4,  1935: 

The  members  of  Survey  Associates,  Incorporated,  in  An- 
nual Meeting  assembled  this  fourth  day  of  February  1935 
hereby  record  their  sense  of  grievous  loss  to  the  service  of 
our  publications  and  to  our  staff  and  fellowship,  as  well  as 
the  sorrow  of  the  many  in  the  membership  who  knew  him 
personally,  in  the  untimely  passing  of  ARTHUR  KELLOGG.  He 
has  been  active  in  our  enterprise  from  its  earliest  beginnings, 
profoundly  understanding  and  greatly  participating  in  its 
creation  and  purposes;  over  long  periods  he  served  as  Busi- 
ness Manager,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Treasurer 
of  the  Corporation  and  Managing  Editor  of  both  The  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic. 

Only  those  intimately  associated  with  him  in  personal 
contacts  and  daily  activities  can  fully  realize  the  degree  in 


which  Arthur  Kellogg  was  indispensable  to  the  spirit  and 
success  of  our  endeavors.  His  instinctive  sense  of  values  and 
timeliness  and  his  technical  genius  and  skill  were  displayed 
in  every  issue  of  the  magazines — to  which  as  a  writer  he 
contributed  frequently,  with  rare  powers  of  observation, 
accuracy,  breadth  of  vision  and  clarity  of  expression;  fairness 
and  responsibility  as  well  as  capacity  for  constructive  indig- 
nation. But  most  of  all,  he  gave  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
editorial  staff  and  business  organization  a  color  of  abiding 
winsome  humor  and  sense  of  cooperating  fellowship.  His 
indomitable  courage  and  fidelity,  his  rugged  common  sense, 
his  human  understanding  and  selfless  consideration  of  others 
gave  both  joy  and  confidence  to  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to 
work  with  him.  He  put  cheer  into  the  day's  work,  as  he 
gave  intelligence  and  power  to  its  purpose.  To  know  him 
was  to  love  and  admire  him.  We  are  richer  for  association 
with  him;  we  are  poorer  because  he  has  slipped  from  our 
mortal  vision;  yet  his  spirit  still  inspires  us. 


THE  B  LINE  TO  RECOVERY  (production  for  use  by  unem- 
ployed) by  Frank  D.  Graham,  professor  of  economics,  Prince- 
ton University  (November  Midmonthly.) 

OHIO  PRODUCES  FOR  OHIOANS  (production  for  use  by  unem- 
ployed) by  Joanna  C.  Colcord,  Charity  Organization  Depart- 
ment, Russell  Sage  Foundation  (December  Midmonthly.) 

PUBLIC  RELIEF— MASTERY  OR  DRIFT,  by  Arthur  Dunham,  secre- 
tary, Family  and  Child  Welfare  Division,  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  (December  Midmonthly.) 

Such  articles  are  buttressed  by  our  regular  departments 
in  The  Survey  Midmonthly  which  serve  as  an  exchange 
for  news,  experience  and  ideas.  They  have  been  reinforced 
along  two  lines:  (a)  Relief  operations  have  drawn  in  men 
and  women  of  all  vocations  to  take  part  in  their  systematic 
handling.  Through  our  field  workers  we  have  mustered 
several  thousand  of  them  as  readers;  a  project,  if  you 
will,  in  adult  education.  MISS  BAILEY  SAYS,  a  series  by  Mrs. 
Springer,  has  illuminated  in  an  informal  way  the  day  to 
day  problems  they  face,  (b)  As  an  information  service  to 
executives,  public  officials  and  committee  members  we  have 
carried  a  special  4-page  department,  Unemployment  and 
Community  Action,  edited  by  Joanna  C.  Colcord  and  Rus- 
sell H.  Kurtz,  which  is  widely  read  and  provocative  of 
much  correspondence. 

TAKE  the  long-run  issues  bound  up  in  the  movement  for 
the  social  insurances.  Here  in  turn  are  more  titles : 

DESIGN  FOR  ATTACK  (compensation  for  unemployment)  by 
Ernest  G.  Draper,  vice-president,  Hills  Brothers  and  president, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  (January  Mid- 
monthly.) 

TOWARDS  SECURITY,  (the  bill  before  Congress  for  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,)  by  Frances  Perkins,  secretary  of  labor  (March 
Graphic.)' 

CIVIL  WORKS,  CASH  RELIEF,  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE, 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  (March  Graphic.) 

ENTER  THE  LABOR  DEPARTMENTS— (the  movement  for  stand- 
ards,) by  Paul  Kellogg,  editor  (March  Midmonthly.) 

WHAT  ABOUT  WORKERS'  PENSIONS,  by  Grace  Abbott,  chief 
of  the  US  Children's  Bureau  (March  Midmonthly.) 

THE    PERMANENT    PROBLEM    OF    UNEMPLOYMENT,     by    Ewan 
Clague,  Committee  on  Government  Statistics  and  Information 
Services  (May  Graphic.) 
CLIENTS'  INSURANCE  by  Edward  J.  Coleman,  County  Depart- 


ment   of    Outdoor    Relief,    Milwaukee    (May    Midmonthly.) 

FOR  SECURITY— THE  REPUBLICAN  PROPOSALS;  the  President's 
Message  (June  Graphic.) 

LIFE  INSURANCE  THAT  LIVES,  by  Rainard  B.  Robbins,  secre- 
tary, Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  of  America 
(July  Midmonthly.) 

THE  FUTURE  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED  (with  the  advance  in 
pensions  and  insurance,)  by  Ernst  P.  Boas,  M.D.,  chairman, 
Committee  on  Chronic  Illnesses,  New  York  Welfare  Council 
(September  Midmonthly.) 

THE  LUNDEEN  BILL:  Pro  —A.  J.  Muste,  American  Workers  Party 
Con  — I.  M.  Rubinow,  actuary  (December 
Midmonthly.) 

WHAT  DO  SOCIAL  WORKERS  WANT?  by  Jacob  Kepecs,  presi- 
dent, Child  Welfare  League  of  America  (December  Mid- 
monthly.) 

Keeping  the  focus  of  this  section,  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  canvass  our  coverage  of  other  factors  in  industrial 
relations  which  in  the  long  run  bear  directly  on  continuity 
of  employment  and  the  standard  of  living.  These  clues  can 
be  offered,  however: 

THE  ROUTE  BACK  TO  WORK— the  first  independent  appraisal 
of  the  US  Employment  Service  with  its  state  and  local  branches, 
by  Beulah  Amidon,  associate  editor,  in  the  February  1934  Sur- 
vey Graphic  illustrates  our  follow-up  in  this  important  segment 
of  the  field  which  concerns  labor  placement. 

Security  of  livelihood  in  this  period  of  change  of  course 
depends  on  the  industrial  relations  of  employes  as  wage 
earners.  Here  we  have  carried  forward  our  shafts  of  inquiry 
and  interpretation  of  developments  under  the  NRA.  Out- 
standing offerings  have  been  OIL  AND  THE  NRA,  by  William 
O.  Thompson,  former  president  of  the  American  Cotton 
Seed  Oil  Company  and  founder  of  the  Amalgamated 
(Labor)  Bank  in  Chicago;  COAL  AT  THE  CROSSROADS,  by 
Merle  D.  Vincent,  former  vice-president  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fuel  Company;  SECTION  7-A,by  Beulah  Amidon, 
industrial  editor;  SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  THE  GENERAL  STRIKE, 
by  Paul  S.  Taylor  and  Norman  Leon  Gold,  University  of 
California. 

In  putting  before  Congress  the  report  of  the  National 
Resources  Board  (see  Survey  Graphic,  February  1935)  as 
the  background  of  his  emergency  public-employment  pro- 
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gram,  the  President  has  related  regional  planning  to  the 
moves  for  security.  Here,  beginning  with  the  January  Sur- 
vey Graphic,  we  have  carried  a  series,  BENCH-MARKS  IN 
THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY,  of  informal  articles  by  Arthur  E. 
Morgan,  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  deal- 
ing with  social,  economic  and  educational  factors  in  this 
great  laboratory.  This  series  has  met  with  widespread  in- 
terest and  will  continue.  In  February  1934 "we  exhibited  a 
broader  canvas,  SAVING  THE  GOOD  EARTH,  an  interpretation 
by  Harold  L.  Ickes,  secretary  of  the  interior  and  public 
works  administrator,  of  the  terrain  and  plan  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Committee  of  which  Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke 
is  chairman. 

Budgetary  Statements 

WL  have  exercised  a  very  conservative  budgetary  con- 
irul  throughout  this  period  when  contributions  to  the 
work  of  Survey  Associates  have  been  precarious,  when  cir- 
culation investment  has  been  speculative  and  when  it  was 
imperative  to  meet  urgent  claims  on  the  best  that  is  in  us. 

Our  trump  suit  in  publishing  was  our  field  work  in  pro- 
moting joint  circulation  (The  Survey  and  Survey  Graphic, 
jointly  at  $5)  mustering  in  men  and  women  of  all  vocations 
who  have  been  drawn  into  relief  activities.  Receipts  from 
this  source  were  $9000  over  the  year  before.  The  separate 
circulation  of  The  Survey  Midmonthly  has  shown  growth. 

Our  combined  stencil  count  of  paid  subscribers  on  Janu- 
ary 1  was  21,887,  showing  a  shrinkage  of  one  fifth  from  our 
peak  four  years  ago — a  fairly  remarkable  showing  com- 
pared with  the  general  run  of  periodicals. 

We  entered  the  new  year  with  mounting  demands  on 
staff,  space  and  budget,  with  over  six  hundred  $10,  $25,  $50 
and  $100  members  pledged  to  its  fortunes,  but  with  the  out- 
come hanging  on  the  continued  backing  of  old  friends  and 
new,  on  whose  support  depends  our  ability  to  serve. 

With  the  new  year,  the  business  managership  of  Survey 
Associates  is  entrusted  to  the  expert  Hugo  Van  Arx,  who 
will  divide  his  time  with  The  Nation  and  the  Nautical 
Gazette,  where  he  has  had  fifteen  years'  experience.  Mollie 
Condon  will  center  on  the  joint  subscription  extension  in 
which  she  has  shown  such  prowess;  and  to  Graphic  pro- 
motion, on  a  part-time  basis,  George  F.  Havell  brings 
the  techniques  and  fresh  outlook  from  his  experience  in 
notable  growth  of  The  Forum  in  the  pre-depression  years. 

These  changes  are  the  first  steps  in  staff  reorganization  in 
sequence  to  the  death  of  Arthur  Kellogg,  who  as  managing 
editor  and  treasurer  was  the  very  hub  of  our  working 
scheme.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  personal  loss  to  those  of  us 
on  the  staff,  especially  to  two  of  us.  It  is  impossible  to  make 
good  the  spirit  with  which  he  infused  our  work,  or  even 
attempt  to  find  anyone  who  could  duplicate  his  manifold 
responsibilities.  When  he  died  at  midyears,  he  had  brought 
the  year's  operation  to  a  stage,  had  laid  down  the  frame- 
work of  plans  throughout  the  fall,  that  have  enabled  us  to 
clear  one  year  and  enter  the  new  with  momentum.  In  the 
process,  we  have  conserved  $5000  of  emergency  contribu- 
tions made  in  1933  as  a  reserve  through  which  we  can  cut 
down  our  loans  at  the  bank. 

For  the  rest,  we  enter  the  new  year  with  a  small  balance, 
and  a  third  of  our  members  pledged  to  our  fortunes  for 
1935.  In  all  this  talk  of  security,  I  have  refrained  from  dilat- 
ing on  the  financial  stress  that  tugs  at  our  writing  elbows. 
Here  is  a  cooperative  venture  in  this  period  of  change.  It 
sorely  needs  backing  in  this  new  stretch.  We  need  every 
ounce  of  backing  in  these  months  ahead. 
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SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.— FINANCIAL  STATEMENTS  1934 


HOW  WE  CAME  OUT  IN  1934 

Condensed  Statement — All  Operations 


REVENUE 

Contributions  $65,573.50 

•Losi  Allocations.        8,165.00 


Net   Contributions   $57,408.50 

Publishing  Revenue  94,832.33 

Total  Revenue 

Balance  


EXPENSES 
Association    Account    $  32,786.85 

Publishing  Accounts  (Combined) 
Circulation   Invest- 
ment        $28.274.94 

Publishing    Main- 
tenance         82,610.12   110,885.06 


Total    Expenses    $143.671.91 

Appropriations  to  Reserves 8,000.00 


HOW  WE  ENTERED  1935 

Summary  of  Funds,  December  31,  1934 


General 

Balance    Dec.  31,    1933 $98 

Unfilled    Pledges    94 


Graphic  Founders 
$63 


Combined 
$161 


$4 

Appropriations  to  Reserves 

Balance  for  the  year  1934 352 


$151,671.91         Balance    Dee.    31,    1934 $358 


$63 

$3,000 
217 


$3.280 


$5,000 


$5.000 


$67 

8,569 
$8.036 


ASSOCIATION  ACCOUNT 


PUBLISHING  ACCOUNTS 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

GENERAL   FUND 
Total    Memberships  $22,420.00 
Other  Contributions     18,793.50 

Total    General    Fund $41,213.50 

DEPARTMENTAL  FUNDS 

Industry    $2,550.00 

Foreign  Service   ..  1.800.00 

Health     870.00 

Social   Practice 195.00 

Education   170.00 

Communities    75.00 


EXPENSES 

Administration   ('/,)    $5,144.14 

Membership    and    Finance 9,327.27 

Editor's    Office    (%) 4.320.S3 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH   DESKS 

Industry    $3.389.95 

Foreign  Service    ...     1,800.00 

Health     3,649.73 

Social  Practice   ....     2,395.82 

Education    2,388.72 

Communities    370.89 


I.  MIDMONTHLY  SURVEY 


13,995.11 


REVENUE 

Joint  Subscriptions 

New   $23,437.79 

Renewals     31,282.92 

0/i)     $54,720.71 

Mfdmonthly  Survey  Subscriptions 

Allocations*     

Sales    


EXPENSES 

Administration   ('/>>    *  5.144.15 

Editor's    Office    ('/«)..  .$2,880.21 

Editorial     7,961.60     10,841.81 


Total    Departmental    Funds 6,660.00        T»tal  Association  Account $32,786.85         Discounts   Earned" (''/,')' .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 


General  and   Departmental 
Combined    $46.873.50 

MIDMONTHLY    FUND    1,950.00 

GRAPHIC   FOUNDERS   FUND     16,750.00 


APPROPRIATIONS 
From  General  Fund 

to    Mldmonthly $    569.78 

To  Reserve  5,000.00     5.569.78 


From    Mldmonthly    Fund 
to    Mldmonthly   

From  Graphic  Founders 

Fund   to   Graphic... $13,532.95 
To  Graphic  Pro- 
motion  Reserve  ..     3,000.00     16.532.95 


Allocations    8,165.00 

Total  Expenses  &  Appropriations  $65,004.58 

Balance  for  the  year 
divided  as  follows: 

General    Fund    $  351.87 

Graphic    Founders 

Fund    217.05  568.92 


TOTAL    CONTRIBUTIONS....   $65,573.50 


$65,573.50 


RECAPITULATION  of  Publishing  Accounts 


$27,360.35 
3.575.52 
4,082.50 
261.57 

$35,279.9» 

1.893.09 

728.50 

376.64 


Total   Publishing   Revenue $38,278.17 

Appropriations 

From  General   Fund.$      569.78 

From    Mldmonthly 
Fund   1,950.00      2,519.78 


Total    Circulation    Revenue 

Advertising    

Jobbing  ('/,) 


Manufacturing   

Subscription    Routine    C/3) 3,398.13 

Mldmonthly    Subscriptions    50.35 

Advertising    1.779.66 

Total   Publishing   Maintenance..  $30.050.79 
Circulation  Investment 
Joint  Subscription    Ex- 
tension   ('/>)    ....$10,720.18 
Mldmonthly 
Promotion     26.98 


1,950.00        Total    Revenue    $40.797.95        Total   Expenses  $40,797.95 


II.  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


REVENUE 

Joint  Subscriptions  <i/2) $27.360.36 

Allocations'  4.082.50 

Survey  Graphic  Subscriptions 

New   $4,321.91 

Renewals    6,949.52     11.271.43 


Sales 


1.554.71 


Total  Circulation   Revenue $44,269.00 

Advertising    9,303.37 

Jobbing    ('/„)    728.50 

Discounts   Earned    <%) 753.29 

Royalties    1.500.00 


Total  Publishing   Revenue $56,554.16 

Appropriation 
From  Graphic  Founders  Fund.     13,532.95 


EXPENSES 

Administration   C/i)    $5.144.14 

Editor's    Office    (%>..$  4,320.33 

Editorial    11,685.05     16,005.38 


Manufacturing     16,320.48 

Subscription  Routine  (%) 6,796.27 

Sales    . .                 9(6.28 

Advertising     7,346.78 


Total   Publishing   Maintenance..  $52.559.33 
Circulation  Investment 
Joint  Subscription  Ex- 
tension   ('/?)    $10,720.18 

Graphic  Monthly 

Promotion    6.807.60     17,527.78 


Total    Revenue    $70.087.11        Total   Expenses 


$70.087.11 


Midmonthly        Graphic        Combined 


Subscriptions    (twice   »   month)   $27,360 


Monthly    Subscriptions 

Allocations*    

Bulk  Sales   


3.576 
4,082 
262 

Total  Circulation   Revenue $35,280 

Advertising     1,893 

Net  from   Jobbing   728 

D  Iscounts    Earned    377 

Royalties    

Total    Publishing    Revenue $38,278 

Appropriations  to  Publishing   Accounts 

From    General    Fund  

From    Mldmonthly    Fund    

From  Graphic  Founders  Fund 


570 
1.950 


Total    Revenue    $40,798 


$27,360 
11,271 
4,083 
1,559 

$44.269 

8,303 

729 

753 

1,500 

$56,554 


$54.720 
14.847 
8.165 
1,817 

$79,549 

11.196 

1,457 

1.130 

1,500 

$94.832 


CHARLES  M.  CABOT  FUND 

In    Hand.    December  31,    1933...                                                                            .     $11,222.19 
Interest    Accrued    257.65 


Expenses 


$11,479.84 
180.24 


In    Hand.   December  31.    1934 $11.299.60 


EXPENSES 

Maintenance     $30,051 

Circulation    Investment   10,747 

Total    Expenses    $40,798 


*  $5   Is   allocated   to   subscription   receipts   from   each    membership   and   contribution  to 
cover  the  regular  subscription  of  the  member  or  contributor. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  AUDIT 

$52.559  $82.610  Survey  Associates,    Inc.:  We   have  audited   your  accounts  for  the  six    months  ending 

17,528  28,275          December  31,    1934.     Accepting  the  audited  figures  for  six   months  preceding   upon  the 

certificate   of    Messrs.    Haskins   and   Sells,  we  certify  that  the   condensed    statement  of 

$70,087  $110,885  revenue  and  expenses,  on  a  cash  basis  and  the  related  statements  of  association  and  pub- 
lishing accounts  and  educational  funds  are  In  agreement  with  the  books  of  account  and 
conform  to  the  apportionments  approved  by  your  management:  and  In  our  opinion  cor- 
rectly set  forth  the  revenue  and  expenses  and  the  summary  of  'funds  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1934.  New  York,  February  6,  1935. 

(Signed)     COOPERATIVE    LEAGUE    ACCOUNTING    BUREAU, 

WERNER    E.    REGLI.    Director.     HOWARD    J.   APFEL,    C.P.A. 
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Membership  Roster 


Acknowledgment  of  Contributions  Made  to  the  Educational  Funds  of  Survey  Associates 

for  the  Fiscal  Year  1934 


MIDMONTHLY  FUND 


($1950) 


•Swift  Harold  H $1400 

American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation. Chicago 200 

Springer,  Mrs.  Gertrude 50 

Bane,  Frank 25 

Chicago  Commons 25 

Community  Welfare  Federation, 

Wilkes-Barre  25 

Publicity  Department,  Detroit 

Community  Fund 25 

Associated  Welfare  Agencies 

Springfield,  III 10 

Branlon,  Raymond  C 10 

Canton  Welfare  Federation 10 

Children's  Aid  Association. 

Boston  10 

Community  Chest  of  St.  Joseph, 

Mo 10 

Community  Chest.  Washington, 

0.  C 10 

Family  Welfare  Association. 

Baltimore    10 


Family  Welfare    Organization. 

Inc.,  Allentown,  Pa 

Goldstone,  Fred  D 

Jewish  Board  of  Guardians, 

N.  Y.  C 

Jewish  Home  Finding  Society 

of  Chicago 

Macauley,  Capt.  Edward 

Parsons,  Reginald  H 

Public  Welfare  Bureau,  Des 

Molnes  

Roxbury  Neighborhood  House. . 
St.  Paul  Community  Chest,  Inc. 
Social  Service  Federation  of 

Englewood  

Stuyvesant  Neighborhood  House. 

N.  Y.  C 

Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood 

Association,  San  Francisco. . . 
Tulsa  Community  Fund,  Tulsa, 

Okla 


DEPARTMENTAL  FUNDS 
INDUSTRY 


($2550) 


Brandels,    Justice    &    Mrs. 

Louis  D 

tFels,  Samuel  8 

Filene,  A.  Lincoln 

Ittleson,  Mrs.  Henry 

Kaufman,  Edgar  J 

•Cooke,  Mrs.  Morris  Llewellyn 
Huyck,  Edmund  N.  (In 

Memorlam)  

Brandels.  Miss  Elizabeth 

Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower 


"Lewisohn.    Sam    A 

$500         Draper,    Ernest    G 

500         Sehwarzenbach,    Robert    J.    F. 

250  (In    Memoriam)    

250         Davis,    J.    Lionberger 

250         Nailery,   Otto  T 

200         Anderson.    Mrs.    Rachel    R 

Beard,    Charles    A 

200         Cooke,    Morris    Llewellyn 

100         Greening,    Miss    Florence 

100        Prendergast.    Hon.    William    A. 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 
($1800) 


w  

,     $1000 

•Morrow.     Mrs.     Dwlght    W.. 

..        300 
100 

Scattergood.    Miss    Margaret..  .. 

100 

Illen.     Julius 

50 

50 

Rhoads     Charles    J 

25 

Dodge,    Mrs.    Cleveland    H... 

25 

Rhoads,    George    A... 

SOCIAL  PRACTICE 
($195) 


Post,   James    H $100 

Charity   Organization  Society, 

Buffalo    25 

Children's  Aid  Society  of  Pa...  23 

Kenderdine,    John    D 29 


Family  Service  Society,    New 
Orleans    

Jewish  Social  Service  Associa- 
tion.    New    York 


HEALTH 
($870) 


Thomas   Thompson   Trust  .......     $300 


Shelden.    Mrs.    Henry. 


tJullus    Rosenwald     Fund 250         Bernheim,    Dr.   Alice   R. 

Bradley,    Richards    M 100 

Wald,    Miss    Lillian    D 50 

Perkins,     Hon.     Frances 35 

Potter,     Miss    Blanche 25 

Wile,    Dr.    Ira  S 25 

Forbes,   Dr.   Alexander 20 


Goodale,    Dr.    Walter   S 

Haskell,    Mrs.    John   A 

Jones,    Mrs.    Robert   McK 

Maternity   Center   Association, 
New     York 


EDUCATION 

($170) 

Stern,    Mr.  &    Mrs.   Alfred    K..     $150        Eddy.    L.    J. 


COMMUNITIES 
($75) 

Brownlow.  Louis $50   Burnham.  E.  Lewis. 


10 
10 


10 
10 

10 

10 

ID 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 


100 
50 

50 
25 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


25 
25 
25 
25 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


10 
10 


15 
10 
10 
10 

10 


GRAPHIC  FOUNDERS  FUND 
($16,750) 

Julius    Rosenwald    Fund $4000          °'Lainont,    Mr.  &    Mrs.   Thomas 


Twentieth     Century     Fund 3500 

Fels,     Samuel    S 3000 

Elmhint.    Mrs.    Leonard    K 1500 

Keith    Fund 1000 

Chamberlain,    Miss    Ellen   S 500 

•Eastman,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Lucius 

R 500 

Ittleson,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Henry..  500 


W 500 

Warburg,    Mr.   &   Mrs.    Felix   M.  500 

Goldman,    Henry 400 

Bamberger,     Louis 250 

Lasker,    Miss   Loula  D 250 

Leach,    Mrs.    Henry    G 250 

•Gavit,    John    Palmer 100 


GENERAL  FUND 
($41,213.50) 


Carnegie     Corporation $6000 

Milbank    Memorial    Fund 2000 

Russell    Sage     Foundation 2000 

Munsell.    Alexander    E.    0 1200 

Chamberlain,    Prof.    Joseph    P..  1000 
t  Eastman,    Mr.    &.    Mrs.    Lucius 

R 1000 

Lehman,    Hon.    Herbert    H 1000 

Tucker.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Carll 1000 

Halle,     Hiram    J 500 


t°  Lamont    Mr.   &    Mrs.   Thomas 

W „  500 

Rosenwald    Family    Association.  400 

Cabot,    Dr.    Richard   C 250 

Lee,    Joseph 250 

McGregor.    Mr.    eV    Mrs.    Tracy 

W 250 

Sarnoff.     David 250 

Volker.     William 250 

Paine.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Richard    C  200 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Asher.     L.     E $75 

Blaekmer,    Mrs.    B.    A. 75 

Huyck,     Francis    C 75 

Pope,      Wlllard 30 

Potter,   Dr.  Ellen  C 30 

•Seaver.    H.    L 30 

Vincent    Dr.    George    E 30 

•Brownlow,    Mrs.    Louis 20 

Ingraham,    Mrs.    H.    C.    M 20 

King,     Clarence 20 

Thorp,     Miss    Anne 20 

Alford,     Miss     Martha 15 

Alger,     George    W 15 

{Baldwin,    Mrs.    Ruth   Standlsh  15 

Bowers,    Mrs.   Martha   D 15 

Braman.  J.    L 15 

Bruere.    Robert    W 15 

Delano,     Frederic    A 15 

Emerson,    Dr.    Haven 15 

Harper,    J.    C 15 

Klmber.    Miss    N.    B 15 

Levy.    Edgar    A 15 


Oveistreet.    Mrs.    Elsie   Burr. . . . 

Purdy,    Lawson    

Rounds,    R.    8 

Winchester,     Harold     P 

•Barus.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Maxwell. 

•Biddle,    Mrs.    F.    B 

•Castle.    Miss   H.   E.   A 

•Coolidge.    Miss    E.    W 

•Gemberling,     Miss     Adelaide.. 

•Moorhead,     Mrs.     Howell 

•Ogden,     Miss    Esther    G 

•Rhebergh,    Miss    Rose    Ingred. 

•Smith,    Rev.    Everett    P 

•Stapleton,    Miss    Margaret 

•Tapley.     Miss     Alice 

•Willard.   Dr.  C.  J 

•Williams,     Mrs.    L.    C 

Fedde,     Miss    Margaret 

Magee,    James    D 

Wolff,    Mrs.    W.    A 

Nagel,     Miss     Hlldegard 

Bird,    Mrs.    A.    A 


15 
15 
15 
IS 

10 
10 
10 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 
2 

1.50 
I 


MEMBERSHIP  CLASSES 
$100  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 


ANDREWS.   Mrs.  w.  H. 

Austin,    Mrs.    Chellls   A. 

Blumenthal,    George 
Burlingham,    C.    C. 

Cannon,    Mrs.    Henry    White 
Castle,    Mrs.    George    P. 
Colvin,    Miss   Catharine 
Cook,    Alfred   A. 
••Cooke,    Mrs.    Morris    Llewellyn 
Cravath,   Paul   D. 
Curtis,    Miss    Frances   G. 
Cushing,   0.    K. 

Flexner,    Bernard 

Gaisman,    Henry   J. 

Greenfield.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Albert    M. 

Haynes.   John    Randolph   &    Dora 

(Foundation) 
Household    Finance   Corp,    Chicago 

Ingersoll,    Mrs.    Raymond    V. 


Lasker.    Mr.   &   Mrs.  Albert  D. 
Lasker,    Miss    Fiorina 
Lehman.  Judge  &   Mrs.  Irving 
Levy,    Mrs.    David    M. 
Lewis.    Mrs.   Theodora  J. 

Mack.    Judge    &    Mrs.    Julian    W. 

Mason    Fund 

May.    Herbert   L. 

May,    Mr.  &  Mrs.   Walter  A. 

Paddock,    Bishop  4   Mrs.   Robert   L. 
Parkinson,    Thomas    I. 
Peabody.   Rev.    Endicott 
Pick.  George 

Rhoads,   Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Rosenthal,    Lesslng 
Rosenwald,    Lesslng   J. 
Ryerson,    Edward   L.,  Jr. 

Sherwin,    Miss    Belle 
"Swift.    Harold    H. 


KEY: 

•  Gave  also  to  other  classifications  under  General  Fund 
•*  Received  after  close  of  books 
t  Gave    also   to    Graphic    Founders'    Fund 

Gave   also   to    Departmental    Funds 
t  Deceased 
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$50  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS 


\NONYMOUS 


Jeneflclal    Management  Corp..   N.Y.C. 
Bonnell.    Mrs.    Henry    H. 
Jruere,    Henry 
Blither,    Mrs.    Paul 

Jhapln,    Miss  Caroline   B. 
;henery.    William    L. 
'Converse,    Miss   Mary   E. 

Jayton    Bureau    of   Community   Ser- 
vice  «Y   Community   Chest 
DeSilver,    Mrs.    Albert 

Gannett,    Mrs.    Mary   T.   L. 
Beier,  Mrs.  F.  A..   Mr.  &  Mrs. 

F.   V.   i   Paul    E. 
Boff.   Frederick  H.   (In   Memorlam) 
Griffith,    Miss    Alice 

Hallowrll.    Mrs.    F.    W. 
Ktlley,    Nicholas 


Kellogg,    Paul 
Lasker,    Edward 

Marston,  George  W. 
Meyer.    Alfred    C. 
Mllbank.    Albert    G. 
Moors,    John    F. 
•Morrow.    Mrs.    Dwlght   W. 

Newborn,    Moset 
Newborg,    Mrs.    Moses 

Pope.    Mrs.    Wlllard 
Pratt,    George    D.,    Jr. 

Rosensohn,     Mrs.    Samuel    J. 

Schaffner.    Joseph    (In    Memoriam) 

Schlesinger.   Elmer.   Jr. 

Seager.   Henry  R.   (In  Memoriam) 

Torsch.    E.   L. 


$25  SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 


ABBOTT,   Mrs.  Donald   P. 

Allerton,    Miss    Ida    M. 

Ailing,   Miss   Elizabeth  C. 

Anonymous 

A  they.    Mrs.   C.    N. 

BALDWIN.  Mrs.  H.  P. 

Baldwin,    Miss    Rachel 
Bartlett.    Miss   Harriett   M. 
Beer.    Walter    E. 
Belmont    Mrs.    August 
Benjamin.    Edward    B. 
Berle.    Mrs.   A.   A..  Jr. 
Brady.    Dr.    John    W.    8. 
Brenner.    Mrs.    Ann    Reed 
Brooklyn    Bureau    of    Charities 
Buell.   Miss  Bertha  G. 
Burns.   Allen  T. 
Buttenhelm,    Harold    S. 

CABOT.  Philip 

Carter.    Richard    B. 

Catlln,    Miss    Ruth 

Chanter,    W.    G. 

Chew,    Miss   E.   B. 

Clowes.    F.    J. 

Conyngton,    Miss   Mary 

Conyngton,    Thomas 

"Cooke.    Mrs.    Morris    Llewellyn 

Council   of   Social   Agencies, 

Cincinnati 
Cowles.    Gardner 
Cowles,    Mrs.    Gardner 
Crane.    C.    K.    (In    Memorlam) 
Crawford,  Miss  Anne  Lothrop 
Curtis,   Miss  Isabella 

DAVIS,    Miss   Betsey   B. 
Deacon,  J.   Byron 
de  Forest,  Henry  L. 
Dlllenbaik.    H.    B.    (Estate  of) 
Dodge.    Percival 
Donaldson,    Mrs.    Henry    H. 
Duffleld.    Mrs.    Edward   D. 
Dummer,    Mrs.    W.    F. 
Duveneck,    Mrs.    F.   B. 
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t«OKSTEIN.    Louis 

Eldlltz.    Mrs.    Ernest    Frederick 

Elsendrath,    Mrs.    Joseph    N. 

Elizabeth    MeCormlck    Memorial    Fund 

Elliott.    Dr.   John   L. 

English.   H.    D.   W.    (In   Memorlam) 

Ettelson.    Hon.    Samuel    A. 

Evans,   Miss  Anna  Cope 

PELS.    Mrs.    Samuel    S. 
Ferry.    Mansfield 
Fisher.    Mrs.    Dorothy    Canfleld 
Flsk.    Miss    M.    L. 
Flelsher.    Mrs.    H.   T. 
Frank.   Walter 

GAMBLE.  Miss  Elizabeth  F. 

Gannett    Mrs.    Mary   Ross 
Gavlt.    Mrs.    E.    Palmer 
tGavIt    John   Palmer 
Gavlt    Mrs.    John    Palmer 
George,    Miss   Julia 
Glllesple,    Miss    Mabel    Lindsay 
IGoldbaum.    Dr.    Ja-ob    S. 
Goldsmith.    Mrs.    Elsie 
Goodrich.   Mrs.  N.  L. 

HAMLIN.  Chauneey  J. 
Harrison,  SVlby  M. 
Hart,  Mrs.  Harry 
Hatch.  Mrs.  P.  E. 
Hazard.    Mrs.    F.    R. 
Hilton.    Georgi 


Hollander.    Sidney 
Houghton,    Miss   May 
Hoyt.    Mrs.    John    Sherman 
Hughes,    Chief   Justice   Charles    E. 
Hunter,   Miss  Anna   F. 

IDE,  Mrs.  Francis  P. 
Ingham,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Isaacs.  Stanley  M. 

JANEWAY.  Rev.  F.  L. 

KANE.    Francis    Fisher 
•Kellogg,    Arthur    (In    Memorlam) 
Kellogg.    Miss   Clara    N 
Kellogg,  Mrs.   Florence  Loeb 
Kennedy,    Prof.    F.    L. 
Kent    Mrs.    William 
Klngsbury.    John    A. 
•Klrkbrldo,    Miss    Mary    B. 
Koshland.    Daniel    E. 
Koshland,    Mrs.    Marcus    S. 
Kuhn.    Mrs.   Simon 
Kulakofsky,   Mrs.  J.   H. 

LA    MONTE.    Miss   Caroline    B. 
Lehman,    Arthur 
Lewis,   Theodore   J. 
Lewlsohn.    Miss  Alice 
Lewisohn.    Miss    Irene 
Llebman,    Mrs.   Julius 
Liebmann,    Mrs.   Alfred 
Llnton.    M.  Albert 
Llverlght,    Mrs.    Alice    F. 
Lowenstein.    Solomon 
Ludington.    Miss    Katharine 

MACOMBER,  Miss  Bertha 

Madeira.    Mrs.    L.   C. 

Marshall,    Robert 

Marston,    Miss    Helen    D. 

Mason,    Miss    Mary   T. 

McAlpin.   C.   W. 

McChesney.   John 

McDonnell.    Bishop    Francis    J. 

Monken.    Mrs.    Mortimer   M. 

Meyer.   Carl 

Moors.    Mrs.    John    F. 

Morgenthau.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Henry 

Morgenthau.   Mrs.    Rita  W. 

Morris.    Mrs.    Harrison    S. 

Morse.    Mr.   &   Mrs.    H.    M. 

NoRRIS.    George   W. 


OLE8EN,  Dr.  &  Mrs.   Robert 
Overstreot.    Prof.    H.   A. 


PARSONS,  Miss  Edith  F. 

Patterson,    Mrs.    E.   L. 
Peabody.    Miss    E.    R. 
Peabody.    George    Foster 
Perkins.   Dr.  Roger  Griswold 
Plnchot.    Mrs.    Glfford 
Polk.   Frank  L. 
Porter.    Mrs.    James   F. 
Porter.   Rev.    L.  C. 
Proskauer.    Mrs.   Joseph    M. 
Pulitzer,   Joseph,   Jr. 
Pyfer.    Fred   8. 

RECTOR.  MISS  L.  E. 

Re-ard.    Miss   B'anche 
Rohbfns.    Mrs.    Frances  C.   L. 
Roqan.    Ralph    F. 
Roosevelt.    Mrs.    Franklin    D. 
Rosenbloom.   Charles  J. 
Rothermel.   John   J. 
Rubens,    Mrs.    Charles 


SAUNDERS,  B.  H. 

•Schonblom.    H.    E. 

JSchultz.   Mrs.  William   D. 

Sehwarj,  S.   L. 

Senior,    Max 

Shapleigh,    Miss   Amelia 

Shattuck,   Dr.  &   Mrs.   George  Cheevcr 

Sherwin.    Miss   Prudence 

Shroder.  Mr.  &   Mrs.  W.  J. 

Simmons.    Mrs.    Dorothea 

Skewes-Cox,   Mrs.  V. 

Slep.    D.    N. 

Sloss.    Mrs.    M.   C. 

Smith.   Mrs.  Anna  Hohmann 

Spahr.    Mrs.    Charles    B. 

Spahr.    Dr.    Mary    B. 

Stoedman,  Mrs.   E.  H. 

Stlx.    Mrs.   S.    L. 

Strong,    Mrs.   J.    R. 

TAYLOR,    Miss  Anna  H. 
Taylor.    Miss    Katharine 
Thayer,   Mrs.  Helen  R. 
Torranee,    Mrs.    Francis  J. 


UPSON.   Mrs.    H.   S. 

VAN    DER    LEEUW.    C.    H. 
Van   Sehaick,   John,   Jr. 
Vlllard,    Mrs.    /enry   (In   Memorlam) 
Villard,   Oswald   G. 

WALDHEIM.  Aaron 

Walsh.    Frank   P. 
Watson,    Miss    Lucy  C. 
Welfare    Federation.    Cleveland 
Wheeler.    Miss   Mary  Phelps 
Whitmarsh,    Mrs.    H.   A. 
Wilchinskl.    N.    M. 
Wlllcox,    Miss    M.    A. 
Williams,    Dr.    Frankwood    E. 
Willson,  Miss  Lucy  B.   (In  Me- 
moriam) 

Wilson.   Miss  Mildred  W. 
Wise,    Dr.   Stephen   S. 

tZABRISKlE.    Mrs.    C. 
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ABBOTT,  Miss  Edith 

Abbott,    Fred    P. 

Abbott    Miss    Grace 

Abbott.    Miss   Minnie    D. 

Abbott    Miss    Rachel    S. 

Abrons,    Mrs.    Louis  W. 

Adams,    Miss    Emma   F. 

Adams.    Miss   Jessie    B. 

Addams.    Miss   Jane 

Adle.    David   C. 

Affolder,    Louis    J.    (In    Memorlam) 

Agnew,    George    B. 

Alderton.    Mrs.    W.    M. 

Allen,   Mrs.  Ethel    Richardson 

Allen,   Judge    Florence    E. 

Almy,   Frederic 

Alschuler,    Mrs.    Alfred 

Alspach.   Charles   H. 

Amberg.  Julius 

American   Legion,    Detroit 

Amidon,    Judge    Charles    F. 

Anderson,    Judge    George    W. 

Anderson,    Miss    Ingeborg 

Anderson,    Mrs.    Mary   R. 

Andrews.    Mrs.    D.    E. 

Andrews.    Miss    Elizabeth   P. 

Angell,  Mrs.  Rose  Z. 

Anonymous 

Anonymous 

Anthony.   Miss  Julia  B. 

Areson.    C.    W. 

Armstrong,    Mrs.   E.  J. 

Arnstein.    Leo 

Ashe.    Miss    Elizabeth 

Ashley,   Miss   Mabel  Pierce 

Ashley.    R.    L. 

Associated  Jewish   Philanthropies, 

Boston 
Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of 

America 

Atwood.    Miss  Allco   C. 
Austin,   Mrs.   Gertrude   B. 
Austin,    Louis    W. 
Austin,    Miss   Ruth 
Avery.    Miss  Euniee   Harriet 

BACHARACH.  Mrs.  s.  (in 

Memorlam) 
Baerwald.    Mrs.    Paul 
Baker.    Judge    Harvey    H.    (In 

Memorlam) 

Baker.    Mrs.    John    A. 
Baker.    Mrs.    John    Cuyler 
Baker.    Hon.    Newton    D. 
Baker.    Ray    stanmnl 
Baltimore   Federation  of  Churches 
Bamberger.    Edgar  S. 
Bane,    Miss    Lita 
Barber.    Miss   Edith   M. 
Barbey.    Henry  G. 
.Barker.    Mrs.    L.   B.    R. 
Barnard.   J.   Lynn 
Barnard.    Miss    Margaret 
Barnes.    Rev.   C.    Rankin 
Barnes.    Fred   A. 
•Barus.    Mr.    L    Mrs.    Maxwell 
Bascom.   Miss  Leila 
Baylls.    R.   N. 

Beal.   T.    R.    (In    Memorlam) 
Becker.  John 
Beekhard,    Martin 
BeDrll.    Alyn    M. 
Bedford.    Ml<»   Caroline 

Bedlnger.  George   Rust 

Beisser.    Paul    T. 

Bellamy.     Mr.    &    Mrs.    George    A. 

Benjamin.    David 

Benjamin.    Miss    Fanny 

Benfamin.    Dr.    Jullen    E. 

Benjamin,   Paul   L. 

Bennett.    Or.    Charles    L. 

Bennett.    Roger  W. 

Berkowltz.    Dr.   J.   G. 

Berle.   A.   A..  Jr. 

Bernhelm.    Mrs.    Henry    J. 
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Bettman.   Alfred 
Bicknell,   Ernest  P. 
"Blddle.    Mrs.    F.    B. 
Blddlo,   William   C. 
Bigelow,    Miss    Alida    J. 
Bigger.    Frederick 
Blllikopf.  Jacob 
Bljur.  Miss  Caroline 
Bingham.   Judge   Robert  W. 
Bird,    Mrs.    Clarence    E. 
Bishop.    C.    8. 
Bissell.    Miss    Elizabeth    E. 
Blair,    Henry   P. 
Blanchard,    Mrs.    Frederic    M. 
Blauvelt,    Warren    S. 
Bliss.    Cornelius    N. 
Bloehman,    L.    E. 
Bloom.   Dr.    W.   S. 
Blumgart,   Dr.   Leonard 
Bolen.    Miss    Grace    R. 
Bolton,    Mrs.   Chester   C. 
Bonbright,    Miss    Elizabeth    M. 
Bond,    Mrs.   Charles  Wood 
Bond,    Miss   Elsie    M. 
Bonsai,    Mrs.    Stephen 
Boomsllter.    Mrs.    George    P. 
Borden.    Miss   Fanny 
Borg,    Mrs.   Sidney  C. 
Botsford,    Miss    Laura   H. 
Boutelle,    Dr.    L.    E, 
Bowen,    Mrs.    Joseph   T. 
Bowen,    Miss    Ruth 
Bowie.    Mrs.    W.    Russell 
Bowman,    E.    M. 
Bowman,   Le   Roy   E. 

Braekett,    Mrs.    Edward   S. 

Bracket!.    Dr.    Jeffrey    R. 

Bradley,    Prof.    Phillips 

Bradway.    John    S. 

Brandels.    Mrs.    Alfred 

Brandt   Miss   Lilian 

Brauehrr.    H.    S. 

Breckinridge,    Mrs.    Eleanor 

Breckenridge.    Mrs.   John  C. 

Bremer.     Mr.    &    Mrs.     Harry     M. 

Brenner.   Mrs.    Ruth    L. 

Brewer.   James   L. 

Brewington.   Miss   Julia   R. 

Brockett.    Miss    Elisabeth    G. 

Bronson.    Rev.    Oliver    Hart 

Brooklyn  AICP 

Brooks,   John   Grahim 

Brown.    Mrs.    LaRue 

Brown.    Lester   D. 

Brown.    Dr.    Philip    King 

Brown.    Prof.    William    Adams 

•Brownlow.     Mrs.     Louis 

Bruce.    Miss    Jessica 

Bruere,     Miss     Mlna    M. 

Bruno.     Frank    J. 

Brunswick.    Mrs.    Emanuel 

Bu-hanan.    Miss    Etna    Louise 

Buck.    George    G. 

Bufflnqton.    Miss    A.    A. 

Buftum.    Mrs.    F.    D. 

Bulkley.    Miss    Mary 

Bunee.    Alexander 

Burdick,    Dr.   William 

Bureau    of    Child    Hygiene,    Trenton 

Burgess.    Ernest    W. 

Btirkhard,    Hans 

Burleson.    F.    E. 

Burritt    Bailey    B. 

Burt.    H-nry    F. 

Buseh,    Henry    M. 

Buss.    Mrs.    Helen   S. 

Busselle.    Miss    Anne    Stuart 

Bitssey.    Mi<s    Gertrude    C. 

Butcher.    Miss   T'leo'lora    S. 
B"t>ee.     Mrs      E.     B 
Buttenwlesor.  Mrs.  Benjamin,  Jr. 
B'Ozel.    Hits    Emma 
Butzel.     Fred     M. 
B'ltzel.    Mrs.    Henry    M. 
Butzel.    Mrs.    Leo    M. 
Byington,    Miss    Margaret   F. 


UALDIB,  John 

Caldwell.    Mrs.    J.    E. 
Calvort.    Mrs.   Alan 
Camp,    Kingsland 
Campbell,    Miss    Elizabeth    A. 
Cannon,    Miss    Mary   Antoinette 
Capen.     Edward    Warren 
Capron,    C.    Alexander 
Capron.    Miss    Clara    D. 
Cardozo,    Justice    Benlamin    N. 
Carey.  Mrs.   Francis  King 
Carlson.    Miss    Mathilda    S. 
Carmody,    John    Michael 
Garner.     Miss    Lucy    P. 
Carret    Mrs.    J.    R. 
Carroll,    Miss    Mollie    Ray 
Carstens,    C.    C. 
Carter.    Miss   Luella 
Carter.    Miss   Vivian   M. 
•Castle.   Miss   H.   E.   A. 
Catt,   Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Cautley,    Mrs.    Mariorie   Sewell 
Cavin,    Miss    Evalyn    T. 
Chadbourne,    William    Merriam 
Chaffee,    H.   Almon 
Chalmers,   Rev.   Allan    K. 
Chamberlain,  Selah 
Chapin.    Mrs.    R.    C. 
Chapman,    Miss    Bertha 
Chase.    Mrs.    George    M. 
Chase.    Mrs.    Philip   B. 
Chase,    Randall,   2nd 
Chase.    Stuart 
Chatfteld.    George    H. 
Cheyney.    Miss    Alice    S. 
Chicago    Heart    Association 
Child,    Dr.    Scott    P. 
Children's    Aid    Society.    Buffalo 
Children's    Welfare    Federation, 

New    York    City 
Chlldrey.    Miss   Raehael 
Childs.    R.    S. 
Chubb.    Pereival 
Churchill.    Miss    Grace 
Claghorn,    Miss    Kate    Holladay 
Clapp,    Raymond 
Clark.    Miss   Elizabeth   W. 
Clark.    Evans 
Clark.    Miss  Jane   P. 
Clark.    Mrs.   J.   Scott 
Clements,    Dr.    George    P. 
Cleveland    Foundation 
Cleveland    Humane   Society 
Cleveland,    Newcomb 
Clevenger.  Miss  Louise   M. 
Clyde.    George    W. 
Cochran.    Miss    Fanny    T. 
Codman,    Miss    Catherine    A. 
Coffee.    Rabbi    Rudolph   I. 
Cogswell,   Ledyard,   Jr. 
Cohen,    George    Lion 

Colbourne,    Miss    Frances 

Cole,    Mrs.    Charles   M. 

Cole.    Miss    Jean    Dean 

Coleman,    Norman    F. 

Colton.    Harold    S. 

Colvin.    Mrs.    A.    R. 

Community    Chest   of    San    Diego 

Community    Chest    of    San    Francisco 

Community    Union,    Madison,    Wis. 

Condon,    Miss    Mary   J.    R. 

Conklin.    Miss    Agnes    M. 

•Converse,    Miss   Mary   E. 

Cook.    Mrs.    Alfred    A. 

Cooley,    Charles    H.    (In    Memorlam) 

Cooley,    Miss    Rossa   B. 

•Coolidge.    Miss    E.    W. 

Coon.   Thurlow   E. 

Cooper,   Charles  C.    (In    Memorlam) 

Cope.    F.   R..   Jr. 

Cornell.     Miss    Ethel    L. 

Council    of    Social    Agencies.    Pasadei 

Counctl  of  Social  Agencies.  Buffalo 

Crane,    Dr.   Caroline    Bartlett 

Crane,    Charles    R. 

CrapuJlo,     Mrs.    George    A. 

Crlley,    Miss    Martha    L. 

Crooker.    Mrs.    George    H. 

Crosby.    Miss    Caroline    M. 

Crotty,    Miss    Marie    Louise 

Crow.    Miss   Dorothy   L. 

Crozier.   William 

Culbert.    Miss    Jane    F. 

Cullman.    Mrs.    Howard    S. 

Cummings,    Mrs.    D.    Mark 

Cunningham.    Alan 

Curtis.    Miss    Margaret 

Cushman.    Mrs.    James   S. 

Cutler,    Prof.    J.    E. 

Cutler,    Mrs.   Leslie   B. 

DAKIN.    Mrs.    Henry    D. 

Daniels.    Frederick    I. 

Davidson.    Rev.    H.    Martin   P. 

Davies,    Mrs.    Natalie    R. 

Davis.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Abraham    N. 

Davis.    James 

Davis.    Dr.    Katharine    Bemrnt 

Dav's.    Dr.    &    Mrs.    Michael    M. 

Dawson,    John    B. 

Day.    Mrs.    George    P. 

Day.    Joseph    P. 

Dean.    John 

Deane.    Mr.    &    Mrs.    Albert    Lytli 

Deardorff,    Dr.    Neva   R. 

Delafleld,    Mrs.    Lewis    L. 

Demlng.    Mrs.    Horace    E. 
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Dempsey,    John    P. 

Denison.    M.    C. 

Denny,    Miss    E.    G. 

Denny.    Dr.    Francis    P. 

Derrick,    Calvin 

de    Schwelnitz.    Karl 

Detroit  League  for  the   Handicapped 

Deutseh,    Miss    Naomi 

Devine,    Dr.    Edward    T. 

Dewar,    Miss    Katharine 

Dewees,    Dr.    Lovett 

Dlack.    Mr.   &    Mrs.    A.    W. 

Dickinson.    Dr.    Robert    L. 

Dieckmann,    Miss    Annetta    M. 

Dletrlchson,    Miss    Levina    S. 

Dillingham.    Mrs.    Thomas    M. 

Dilworth,    R.    J. 

Doan.    Miss    Effie    E. 

Dodge,    Cleveland    E. 

Donnelly.    Thomas    J. 

Dore,    Miss    C.    J. 

Doster.    Miss   Agnes    M. 

Douglas,    Miss    Marion 

Dow,    Miss    Caroline    B. 

Draper.   Miss   Laura  A. 

Draper.    Mrs.    M.    C. 

Dreler,    Mrs.    H.    E. 

Dreier,     Miss    Mary    E. 

Drury,    Miss    Louise 

Dublin,    Dr.    Louis    I. 

Durlach,    Mrs.    Theresa    Mayer 

Dwlght.    Miss    M.    L. 

EARLE,  Mrs.  E.  P. 

Earle,    Miss    Louise    S. 
Earle,    Mrs.    R.    K. 
Eastman,    Fred 
Eastman,    Miss   Lucy   P. 
Eaton,    Allen 
Eddy,   Sherwood 
Edgerton,    Mrs.    Charles    E. 
Edgerton.    Mrs.    Henry   W. 
Edwards,   Miss  L.    M. 
Ehlers.   Miss   Hermine 
Enrich,    Mrs.    Walter    L. 
Ehrntan,    Mrs.    Alexis    L. 
Eisig,    Arthur    M. 
Ekern,    Herman    L. 
Eklund.    Edwin    G. 
Eldrldge,    Mrs.    L.    A. 
Eliot    Mrs.    H.    R. 
Elkus,    Abram    !. 
Elliott,    Rev.    Richard    T. 
Ellis,    Miss    Ethel     Franklin 
Elsworth,    Mrs.    Edward 
Ely,    Miss   Gertrude   3. 
Embree,    Edwin    R. 
Emerson,    Mrs.    B.    K. 
Emerson.    Edwards    Dudley 
Emerson,    Miss    Helena   Titus 
Emerson,    Dr.    Kendall 
Englerth,    Mrs.    Louis    D. 
Emery.    Mrs.    E.    Stanley 
Emmerich,    Herbert 
Ennis,    Mrs.    Robert    Berry 
Erdmann,   Albert  J. 
Ernst    George    G. 
Erskine,    Mrs.    Morse 
Esberg,     Henry 
Etz.    Miss    Katharine 
Evans,    Edward    W. 
Evans,    Mrs.   Jonathan 


fAHEY.    John    H. 

Falconer.    Douglas   P. 

Family  Society  of  Philadelphia 

Family    Welfare    Society    of     Roches. 
tor 

Farnam,    Prof.    Henry    W.    (In 
Memoriam) 

Farrand,    Dr.    Livingston 

Farrand.    Max 

Feehheimer,    Mrs.    Carl    J.    (In 
Memoriam) 

Feehheimer.   S.    Marcus   (In 
Memoriam) 

Federation    of    Jewish    Philanthro- 
pies,   Pittsburgh 

Fegley,    Rev.    Charles    K. 

Felneman.    Miss    Ethel    R. 

Fell,    Maurice 

Felton,    Mrs.    Charles    N. 

Ficke,     Mrs.    C.    A. 

Fieser,    James    L. 

Finley.    Dr.    John    H. 

Fischer,    Rev.    Theodore    A. 

Fisher,    Galen     M. 

Fisher,    Mrs.    Janon 

Fitch,  John  A. 

Fledderus.    Miss    M.    L. 

Flelsher,    Arthur    A. 

Flower,    Miss   Mercedes 

Floyd.    Dr.   J.    C.    M.    (In    Memoriam) 

Flursehelm,  Bernard  H. 

Foley.   Miss  Edna  L. 

Folks,    Homer 

Forbes.    Mrs.    J.    Malcolm 

Fosbroke.    Rsv.    H. 

Fosdlck.    Raymond   B. 

Foster.   Miss  Edith 

Foster.    Miss    Mattie    Louise 

Fowler,    Henry 

Fox.    Miss    Elizabeth    G. 


Frankfurter.    Prof.    Felix 

Franklin.    Miss    Mary 

Franklin    Street    Settlement.    Detroit 

Frazier.    Dr.   Charles   H. 

Frazler.    Miss    Eliza^th   P. 

Freeman.    Harrlfon    B. 

Freiberg.    Or     Albert   H. 

Freiberg.    Maurice   J. 

French.    Mrs.    J.    8. 

Friedenwald.    Dr.    Harry 

Friedlander.    Mrs.   Alfred 

Friedman.    Miss    MolMe  A. 

Friend 

Friend.    Miss   Helen   R. 

"Friend   In    Need" 

Frlnk.    Mrs.    Amelika 

Frost.    Miss    Iv.-.h    M. 

Frost.    Leon    W. 

Frothlnaham,    Mrs.    William    I. 
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ILLARD.    Mrs.    W.    D. 
Gale.    Hinry 

Gallagher.    Miss    Pnrofiy 
Gallaudet,    Rev.    Herbert    D. 
Gamble.    Sidney    D. 
Gannett.    Miss   Alice    P. 
Gannett,   Frank   E. 
Gardiner.   Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Gardner,   Arthur   F, 
Gardner.    Mrs.    L.    H. 
Gardner.    The    Misses 
Gavlt.    Mrs.   Frances  P.    (In 

Memoriam) 
Gavlt.   Jossph 
Gavit.     Miss    Julia    N. 
Geflen,    Mrs.    Pauline    F. 
Geller,    Mrs.    F. 
•Gemberling.     Miss    Adelaide 
German,   Frank   F. 
Gibbons,    Miss    Mary   L. 
Gibson.    Miss    Mary    K. 
Gideonse.    Harry    D. 
Glfford.    Harold    H. 
Gilbert.   Prof.   W.    M. 
Giles.    Miss   Anne    H. 
Gilkey,    Rev.    Charles    W. 
Gillesple.    Miss    Eva 
Gillin,    Dr.    John    Lewis 
Oilman,    Miss    Elisabeth 
Gilmore.    Miss    Marcla 
Gllson.    Miss    Mary    B. 
Girl    Scouts.    Int. 
Girls'    Protective   League,    Detroit 
Girt  J.  W. 

Glenny.  Mrs.  Bryant.  Jr. 
Glueek,    Dr.    Bernard 
Glueck,    Mrs.   Sheldon 
Goldman.    Rabbi    Solomon 
Goldmark,    Mrs.   C.   J. 

Goldmark.    Miss   Josephine 

Goldmark,   Miss  Pauline 

Goldsmith.    Miss    Louise    B. 

Goodnow,  Miss  Minnie 

Goodwin.    Miss  Clarabel 

Gordon,    G,    Arthur 

Gorham,    Mrs.    George    E. 

Gottlieb,    Harry    N. 

Gottsehall,    A.    W. 

Goulder.    Miss    Sybil    M. 

Grandln.    Miss    Julia   V. 

Granger,    Mrs.  A.   0. 

Graves,   Mrs.   Henry  S. 

Greene,    Miss  Amy  Whitney 

Greene,    Miss    Esther    F. 

Greene,    Mrs.    F.    D. 

Greene.    Mrs.   Theodore   A. 

Greenebaum.    Dr.    J.    Victor 

Greenough.    Mrs.   John 

Gregg,    James    E. 

Grlnnell.    Mrs.    E.    M. 

Griswold.    Miss    Dorothy    R. 

Gross.    Miss    Irma    H. 

Grossman,    Hon.    Mosss    H. 

Gruenberg,    Mr.   &    Mrs.    Benjamin   C. 

Grunewald.    Miss   Luelle   R. 

Guffey,    Joseph    F. 

Guggenheimer.   C.   S. 

Guinness,   Rev.   George  G. 

Guinzburg,    Mrs.    Harry   A. 

Guinzburg.    Mrs.    Victor 

Guthrle,    Miss  Anne 

HAGEDORN,  Joseph 

Halnes,    Earl   S. 
Hale,    Miss    Ellen 
Hale,   Miss  Harriet  F. 
Hale.    Robert   L. 
Hall,   Fred  8. 
Hall,    Miss    Helen 
Hall.   John   F. 
Hall.    Mrs.    Keppele 
Halle,    Eugene    S. 
Halle,    Salmon    P. 
H-llpck.    Mrs.    R.   P. 
Halliday.   Miss  A.   P. 
Halllday,    Miss    Mary    H. 
Ham.    Arthur   H. 
Hamilton,   Dr.   Alice 
Hammond.    Mrs.    Gardiner 
Hammond,   John   Henry 
Hanf.   Howard 
Hannaford,    Mrs.    Howard 


Harbison.    Miss    Helen    D. 
Hardee.   Miss  Agnes  D. 
Harmon    Foundation,    Inc. 
Harris.    Mrs     Arthur   I. 
Harris.    Miss    Helen 
Harris.    Miss    Helen    M. 
Harris.    Mrs     Mane 
Hart     Or     Ha  tinis    H.    .In 

Memorlamj 
Hart.    Mrs     John    I. 
Hartlg.    E     L 
Harvey.    Mrs.   John  S.  C. 
Harvey.    Dr.   Samuel   C. 
Hasbrouck.    Judge    Gilbert    D.    B. 
Haslett.    Mrs     8.    M. 
Hayes.   C.   Walker 
Hayes,    Mrs.    E.    C. 
Hayford.    F.    Leslie 
Hays.    Arthul    Garfield 
Healy.    Mrs.    Elizabeth    Stem 
Hraly,    Dr.    William 
Hi-ard.    Mrs.    Owl  "tit    B. 
H-li.r.    Miss   Julia 
Helm.    Miss    Kathryn 
Henderson.    Mrs.    E.    C. 
Henderson.    Harold    L. 
Henderson.    Leon 
H'ndrieks.    Mrs     Henry   S 
Heidrle.    Miss   Jennie    F. 
H  nshaw     Miss   R.   G. 
H-rrlek.    Mrs     J.    B. 
Herring.    Hubert   C. 
Hrrsey.    Miss    Ad:    H. 
HT'hfHd      Isidore 
Hess.    Ernest   E. 
Hickln.    Miss   Eleanor   Maude 
Hill.   Howard   C. 
HIM.  Louis  W..  Jr. 
Killer.    Miss    Alma 
Hills.    Mrs.    James    M. 
Hilton.    Mrs.    F.    M. 
Hlnrks.    W.    E. 

Hitchcock.    Mrs.    Gerald  inn    L. 
Hobart.  Alfred  W. 
Hodge.    A.    A. 
Hodges.    Miss   Virginia 
Hodgman,    Mrs.    W.    L. 
Hodton.    Hon.    William 
Hothler.   Fred   K. 
Hoey.    Miss  Jane   M. 
Hoffman.    Mrs.    J.    £. 
Hohmann.    Miss    Martha 
Holladay.    Mrs.   Charles   B. 
Holland.    Dr.    E.   0. 
Hollander.    Walter 
Hollenbaek.    Miss   Amelia   B. 
Holmes.   C.    0. 
Holt.    Miss    Ellen 
Hopkins.    Dr.    Emest    Martin 
Hopkins.    Dr.    George    W. 
Home.   Louis  W. 
Hosklns.    Mr.   &    Mrs.    Harold    B. 
Hosmer.    Mrs.    Herbert    B. 
House.   H.  Sherbourne 
Howard,   Archibald 
Howard.   John    R..   Jr. 
Howell.    Mrs.    John    White 
Hudson,   Edward  W. 
Hughes.   R.  0. 
Hulst    George    D. 
Hunter,   Henry  C. 
Hunter.    Joel    D. 
Huntlngton.    Mrs.    Hester  G. 
Hyde.    Deaconess     . 
Hyndman,    Miss   Helen   W. 

IcKES.    Hon.    Harold    L. 
Ihlder,    John 
Ingram.    Miss   Frances 
International   Brotherhood  of 

Electrical   Workers 

Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement,  Pittsburgh 
Israel.    Mrs.    Rachel    M. 
Isaaes.    Lewis    M. 
Issler,    Mrs.   C.    H. 
Ives,    Mrs.    O.    0. 

JACKSON.   Mrs.   Alice  Day   (In 

Memoriam) 
Jackson.  Leroy  F. 
Jackson,    Mrs.   Willard   C. 
Jacobs.    Mrs.   Sinclair 
James.    Mrs.    E.    H. 
James,    Henry 
Jasspon,    Mrs.    W.    H. 
Jatho,    Miss   Georgia 
Jaretzkl,    Mrs.   Alfred 
Jeanes.  William  W. 
Jeffers.    Mrs.    G.    B. 
Jeffrey.  Walter 
Jenkins.    Mrs.    Edward    C. 
Jewish  Orphans   Home,    Los  Angeles 
Jewish    Welfare    Federation,    Cleveland 
Johnson,   Alexander 
Johnson.    Mrs.    Clara  Sturges 
Johnson.  Miss  Eleanor  Hope 
Johnson.    Miss    Evelyn    P. 
Johnson.    Rev.    F.    Ernest 
Johnson.    H.    H. 
Johnson.    Wendell    F. 
Johnston?,    Bruce 
Jonas.    Ralph 
Jones.    Mrs.    Adan    L. 
Jonea.   Cheney   c. 
Jones.   Rev.    John  Paul 
Jones,    Mrs.   S.    M. 
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Joslyn.    Mrs.    Arthur    E. 
Judd,    Mrs.    0.    R. 


N.    Mrs.    Albert 
kalz.   Mrs.   Abram 
Kawln.    Miss    Ethel 
Kcefer.    Mrs.    Mary    Wysor 
Kilser.    Mrs.    Fran  is    Kaercher 
•Kellogg,    Arthur    (In    Memoriam) 
Kellogg.    L.    0. 
Kellogg.    Mrs.    Mary    F.    (In 

Memoriam) 

Kellogg.    Mrs.    Morris    W. 
Kellogg.    Miss    Ruth    M. 
Kelly.    Miss   Olga 
Kelsey.    Dr.   Carl 
Kennedy,    Miss   Jean 
Kidde.    Walter 

Kilpatrlck.   Mr.  and   Mrs.   William   H. 
Kimmel.   W.    G. 
King.    Mrs.    Edith    Shatto 
King.    Mrs.    R.    F.    (In    Memoriam) 
Kingsbury,    Dr.    Susan    M. 
Klngsley,    Sherman    C. 
•Kirkhrlde.    Miss   Mary   B. 
Klrkwood.    Mrs.    Robert   C. 
Kittner,     Miss    Violet 
Klrm.    Miss    Margaret  C. 
Knight,    Dr.    Augustus    S. 
Knight.    Miss    Harriet  W. 
Kohn.    Robert    D. 
Kn-hblel.    Prof.    Edward 
Krollk.    Julian    H. 
Kuhn,   Dr.   Hedwlg  S. 

LiABOR    Cooperative    Educational    & 

Publishing    Society 
Laldlaw.    Mrs.   James   Lees 
Laid'aw.    Mrs.    Robert    R. 
Lamont,    Corliss 
Lament.    Miss    Elizabeth    K. 
LaMonte,     Mrs.    G.    M. 
Langer,    Samuel 
Langner.    Dr.    Halen   P. 
Lansing,    Miss  Gertrude 
Laptad,    Miss   Evadne    M. 
Lasker.    Mrs.    Bruno 
Lattlmer,    Gardner 
Lawrence,    Rev.    W.    A. 
Layman.    Dr.    Mary    H. 
Lazaron,    Rabbi    Morris   S. 
Leal.    Miss    Margaret 
LeCron,    Mrs.    James   L. 
Lee.    Miss    Frances 
Leeming.    Mrs.    G.    B. 
Lehman.    Mrs.    Arthur 
Lehman.    Irvln    F. 
Lehmkuhl.    Mrs.    Florence    H. 
Leiser,    Miss    Esth-r 
Leiserson.   Prof.    William    M. 
Lemann,   Monte   M. 
Lenroot.    Miss    Katharine    F. 
Lennox.    Miss    Elisabeth 
Letchworth,    Edward    H. 
Levinson.    Mrs.    Salmon    0. 
Levy.    Harry    M. 
Lewis,    Charles    F. 
Lewis,   Edwin  T. 
Lewis.    R.    W. 
Lewis,    William    Draper 
Llbby,   Mrs.   Gracia  D. 
Lithten.    Miss    Grace    M. 
Lies.    Eugene   T. 
Lincoln,   Edward  A. 
Llndguist.    Miss    Ruth 
Lindsay,    Dr.    Samuel    MeCune 
Llndsley.    Mrs.    John 
Lihhfleld,    Rev.   Arthur  V. 
Llvermora.    Paul   S. 
iLloyd,    Mrs.    Horatio   G. 
Locke.    Dr.   Alain 
Loeb,    Mrs.    Howard    A. 
Lwb.   Jacob   M. 
Love,  John  W. 
Love  joy,    Mrs.    Frederick   H. 
Lovejoy,  Owen  R. 
Lovell,    Deaconess    A.    W. 
Lovell,    Miss   Bertha  C. 
Loyal   Order  of  Moose,   Mooseheart, 

III. 

Lucas.    Dr.    William    Palmer 
Lukens.    Herman  T. 
Lukes,    Miss   Anna   J. 
Luseomb,    Miss   Florence    H. 
Lyeoming    County    Children's    Aid 

Society.    Wllliamsport.    Pa. 
Lynde,    Edward    D. 

MACAULEY,    Mrs.    Jean   Oliver 

MaeDowell.    Mr.    and    Mrs.    E.    C. 

Machugh,  Miss  Cecilia  A. 

Mack,    Jacob   W. 

MaeLelsh,   Mrs.  A. 

Macy.    J.    Noel 

Magee.    Miss    Elizabeth    S. 

Maklno,    Toraji 

Manges.    Dr.    M. 

Mannheimer.    Rabbi    Eugene 

Manning,    Mrs.    Charles    B. 

Manny.   Prof.   Frank  A. 

Marburg,    Mrs.    Louis   C. 

Marburg,  Theodore   H. 

Marks.    Louis    D. 

Marling,   Alfred    E. 

Martin,    Mrs.    Everett   Deu 


Martin.   John 

Martins,   Miss   Edith  V. 

Marty,    Miss    Eva    A. 

Marvin.    Walter    R..   Jr. 

Mason.    Miss    Lucy    R. 

Masterson.    Harris,    Jr. 

Matthews.    Albert 

Matthews.    Miss    Elizabeth 

Matthews.    Miss    Mabel    A. 

Matthews.   William   H. 

Maule.    Miss   Margaret  C. 

Maverick.    L.    A. 

Maxwell.    Wilbur    F. 

May.   E.  C. 

Mayer,    Mrs.   Leo 

Mayhew.   Lady 

McAdam.    V.    F. 

McAdams.    Clark 

MeConnell,    Miss   Beatrice 

McCorkle.    Rev.    Dani.l    S. 

MeCormi-k.     Miss     M.    V. 

MeChristle,    Miss    Mary    Edna 

McCullough.    T.    W. 

McDowell.    Miss    Mary   E. 

McDowell,    Miss    Mary   S. 

McEvoy.    Dr.    S.    H. 

McHunh.    Miss   Rose   J. 

McKelway,    Mrs.    A.    J. 

McLean.    Miss    Fannie   W. 

McMaster.    Miss    Louise 

McMillen.   A.   W. 

McWIIIIams.    R.    H. 

Mead.   Daniel  W. 

Mead.    Miss   Margaret  P. 

Means.    Miss    Margaret    K. 

Mears.    Eliot    G. 

Meeker.    Miss   Edna   G. 

Mehren.    Edward  J. 

Mercer.    Mrs.    William    R. 

Meriam.    Lewis 

Merrlck.    Mrs.    Benjamin 

Merrill.    Charles    C. 

Merrill-Palmer   School.    Detroit 

Merrill.     Rev.    William    P. 

Methodist  Children's   Home   Socle 

Detroit 

Meyer,    Dr.   Adolf 
Meyer.   Dr.    K.   F. 
Miller.    Mrs.    Adolph   C. 
Miller,    Rev.    Llndlty.  H. 
Mlllhauser,    Mrs.    Dewitt 
Mitchell.    H.    B. 
Mitchell.   Dr.   Wesley  C. 
Mltler.    Mrs.    Herbert 
Moak,    Harry   L. 
Moch,    Mrs.    Charles   8. 
Montague.    Richard   W. 
Monteflore    Hospital,    Pittsburgh 
Montgomery,    Miss    Helen 
Montgomery,    Miss    Louise 
Moore,    Miss   Alice    E.  . 
Moore.    Mrs.    Henry    T. 
Moore.    Miss    Sybil    Jane 
•Moorhead.     Mrs.    Howell 
tMoran,    Miss   Katharine   M. 
Moran.    Mrs.   Mary   H. 
Morgan.    Miss   Anne 
Morris.  C.  C. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Dave  H. 
Morton.  Miss  Helen 
Moseley,  Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Mosher.    Mrs.    H.    T. 
Moskowltz,    Mrs.   Henry   (In 

Memoriam) 
Moss,    Joseph    L. 
Mott,    Dr.    John    R. 
Moxcey,    Miss   Mary   E. 
Mullen.    Rev.    Joseph   J. 
Muller,    Mrs.    Gertrude    E. 
Muller.    Mrs.    Olga   Erbsloh 
Munroe,   Vernon 
Murdoch.    Mrs.    W.    L. 
Murray,    Edgar  A. 
Musgrove,    W.   J. 
Myers.    Miss   Bessie 
Myers,    Dr.    Lotta    Wright 

NAUMBURG.    Mrs.    Walter   W. 

Nauss,    Dr.    Ralph   W. 

Nealley.    E.   M. 

Nelson.  Henry  C. 

Neustadt,  Richard  M. 

Newell,    Miss   Anna   8. 

New    England    Home   for   Little 

Wanderers 

Newman.    Prof.    Evelyn 
Newsholme,  Sir  Arthur 
New  York   Guild  for  Jewish   Bill 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
Nlcolay,    Miss   Helen 
Nllsson.   Miss  Linda  M. 
Nollen,  G.  8. 
Norman,    Edward    A. 
Norrls.   Miss  J.   Anna 
Morris,    Mrs.    Katharine    Ho 
Norton.   John    DC   Win 
Norton.    Miss   Lucy  8. 
Norton,    William   J. 
Norton.    W.    W. 
Nystrom.   Paul    H. 

OBERNDORF.  Dr.  c.  p. 

O'Brien.  Mrs.  R.  L. 
O'Donofhue-.  Sidney 
Odum.  Howard  W. 


($10  Cooperating  Members  Concluded) 


•Ogden,    Miss    Esther    G. 
Ohio    Humane   Society 
Oliver.    E.   L. 
Oliver.    Sir    Thomas 
Olmsted.    Frederick    Law 
Openhym.   Mrs.  Adolphe   (In 

Memoriam) 

Oppenheimer.    Mrs.    Alfred    M. 
Oppenheimer,    Miss   Emllle 
Osborne.    Charles    D. 
Otis,    Rowland 
Oye.   Mrs.   Ida  St  John 

PADDOCK.  Royee 

Page,    Dr.    Calvin    Gates 

Park.    Dr.   J.    Edgar 

Parker,    Mist    Mary   A. 

Parker.    Miss  Theresa   H. 

Parker,    Mrs.    Wlllard 

Parmenter.    Mist    Ella   C. 

Parsons.  Prof.  P.  A. 

Pasadena    Star-Newt 

Pascal.    Mrs.   H.  8. 

Passamaneck,    H. 

Patrick.   Miss  Sara  L. 

Patterson,   Miss  Florence  M. 

Patterson.    Miss   Rhoda  A. 

Paull.    Mn.    A.    W. 

Payson,    Miss    Margaret 

Peabody.    Prof.    Francis  G. 

Peabody,    Miss    Margaret   C.    (In 
Memoriam) 

Peixotto,    Dr.   Jessica    B. 

Perkins,    Mist   Emily  9. 

Persons.   W.    Frank 

Peterson.    Miss  Agnes  L. 

Peterson.    Dr.   &   Mn.    Frederick 

Pettlt.   Walter  W. 

Pfeiffer,    C.    W. 

Phillips,   Miss  Anna  C. 

Phillips.    Mrs.   Sarah 

Picker,    Mrs.    James 

Pllgert,   Mrs.   Kathryn  G. 

Plnchot,    Hon.    Gilford 

Pinney.    Edward  8. 

Plttsfleld    Community    Fund    Associa- 
tion 

Platt,    Philip  '». 

Playground   Athletic    League,    Ine 
Baltimore 

Playter,    Miss  Charlotte  8. 

Plimpton.    George   A. 

Poage,    Dr.    Lydia   L. 

Polaehek,    Mrs.    Victor 

Pollak,    Mrs.    Frances    M. 

Pollak.    Dr.    M. 

Pope,    G.    D. 

Popper.    Mrs.    William    C. 

Powell,   Miss  Rachel   Hopper 

Powell   Mr.  &   Mrs.  Thomas   Reed 

Power,    Mrs.   Thomat   A. 

Pratt.   Charles  H. 

Prince,    Rev.    Herbert   W. 

Provident   Loan   &   Savings   Society 
Detroit 

Pryor,    Miss  Emily   M. 

Pyle,    Mr.    &    Mrt.    Robert 

QUEEN,  stuan  A. 

RADLO.    Mist   Dora   A. 

The    Railway   Clerk.    Cincinnati 


Rand.    Miss   Winifred 

Rantoul.    Mrs.   Neal 

Ratliff,    Mrs.    Beulah   Amldon 

Rauh,    Mrs.   A.   8. 

Rawson,    E.    B. 

Raymond,    Miss    Ruth 

Rea,   Mrs.  Jamet  C. 

Reader's   Digest 

Reavis,    Holland    S. 

Reber,    Mrs.   J.    Howard 

Red    Cross,    Cleveland 

Reed.    Paul    L. 

Refsland.    Mrs.   John  C. 

Reid,    Miss    Helen    R.    Y. 

Relmer.    Miss    Isabelle   A. 

Rels,    Mrs.    Arthur    M. 

Research    Work    Department    of    the 

Community    Chest,    Cincinnati 
Retlcker,    Miss    Ruth 
Rettenmayer,   J.   p. 
Reynolds.    Miss    Bertha    C. 
•Rhebergh,    Miss   Rose   Ingred 
Rice.    Mrs.   W.   G..   Jr. 
Richardson,    Rev.    Robert  D. 
Richberg,    Hon.    Donald    R. 
Richmond.    Dr.    Winifred 
Rlley,    Rev.    Lester   Leake 
Rittling,    Mrs.    Irene    Meyer 
Robbins,    Dr.   Jane    E. 
Robbins.    W.    D. 
Roberts,    Edward   D. 
Roberts,    Mrs.    H.    W. 
Robie,    Miss    Amelia    H. 
Robinson,    Mrs.    A.    H. 
Robinson,   Dr.   G.  Canby 
Robinson,    Dr.    William    J. 
Roche,    Miss   Josephine    E. 
Rockwell.    Harold    H. 
Rockwell.   Mrs.   L.   H. 
Rockwell,    Mrs.   W.    W. 
Roe,    Miss   Clara  S. 
Rogers.    Francis 
Rogers.    Miss    Margaret    A. 
Rogers,    Rt.    Rev.   Warren   L. 
Rohrbaugh,    T.    C. 
Rohm,    Miss   Helen   L. 
Rorty,    M.    C. 
Rosenberry.    M.    B. 
Rosenfeld.    Edward    L. 
Rosenfeld.    Mrs.    M.    C. 
Rosenfels,    Mrs.    I.   8. 
Rosenwald,    William 
Ross,    Prof.    E.   A. 
Ross.   Dr.    Margaret  Taylor 
Rost.    Mrs.    R.    R. 
Roteh.   Mrs.  Arthur  G. 
Rothbart,   Albert 
Rothschild,    Dr.    Leonard 
Roulstone.   William    Bradford 
Rounds,    Mrs.    L.    R. 
Routzahn,    Evart   G. 
Routzahn.     Mrs.    Mary    Swain 
Rowell.    Miss    Olive    B. 
Rublnow,    Dr.   I.   M. 
Ruffner,    H.    W. 
Rugg,    Prof.    Harold 
Ruhe,    John    F. 
Ruml,    Dr.    Bcardsley 
tRumsey.    Mrt.  C.   C. 
Ryan,    Rev.    John    A. 

SACKMAN.  chariet 

Sage.    Dean 


Sage,    L.    H. 

Sailer,    Dr.   T.    H.   P. 

Saltonstall,    Mrs.    Robert 

Salvation   Army,   San    Francisco 

Samson,   Miss  Mary  E. 

Sand,    Dr.    Rene 

Sandburg,    Carl 

Sandford,    Miss    Ruth 

Sapiro.    Milton    D. 

Sartorl,     Mrs.    Joseph     Francis 

Sayles,    Mist   Mary   B. 

Sayre,    Mrs.    F.    B.    (In    Memoriam) 

Sayre,    J.    N. 

Scandrett.    Richard   B.,   Jr. 

Scarlett,    Bishop  William 

S:habert,    Kyrill    S. 

Schaedler,    Miss  Pauline   R.  V. 

Schaeffer,    Paul    N. 

S-haffner.    Joseph     Halle 

Schibsby.     Miss    Marian 

Schleffelin,    Dr.    William    Jay 

Schiff.    John 

Schoellkopf.    Mrs.    Alfred    H. 

•Schonblom,    H.    E. 

Schorer,    Arno    R. 

Schroeder.   Hyman 

Schroeder,    Dr.    Mary   6. 

Sehuchman,    F.    E. 

Schwab,    Miss   Emily 

Scott,   Miss  Nell 

Scudder.    Miss    Vlda    D. 

Sears.    Mrs.    Alfred    E. 

•Seaver.    H.    L. 

Seder,    Miss    Florence    M. 

Selby.    Miss    Marguerite   A. 

Selekman,    Dr.    Ben   M. 

Seligman,  Prof.  Edwin  R.  A. 

Seligman,    Eustace 

Shapiro,    Miss    Rebecca 

Sharp.    Mrs.   W.    B. 

Shaw.    Mrs.   Qulney  A..  Jr. 

Shaw,    Robert   Alfred 

Sheffield,   Mrs.  Ada  E. 

Shlentag.   Justice    Bernard   L. 

Shire.    Mrs.    M.    E. 

Shouse,    Mrs.   Catherine    Flleno 

Shurcliff.    Mrs.    Arthur   A. 

Silver,   Rabbi  Abba  Hillel 

Slmkhovltch.    Mrt.   Mary   K. 

Simmons,    Mrs.    H.   N. 

Sims,    Miss   J.    Isabelle 

Sinai.    Dr.    Nathan 

Sinclair,    John    F. 

Slnton,    Mist    Betsle 

Sloussat,    St.    George  L. 

Skinner,    Miss    Mabel 

Slade,    Francis   Louis 

Smith,   Hon.  Alfred   E. 

Smith,    Mrt.    Clement   C. 

Smith.    Daniel   Cranford 

Smith.   Mitt  Elizabeth   H. 

•Smith.    Rev.    Everett  P. 

Smith.   Miss  Hilda  W. 

Smith.    J.    Russell 

Smith,    Mitt    Mabel 

tSmlth,  Theobald 

Smoot,    Miss   Lucy 

Snow.   Chauneey  E. 

Society  of  St.   Vincent  de   Paul, 

Detroit 

Solenberger,    Edwin   D. 
Sommerich,    Mrt.    Otto   C. 
Sonneborn,   8.    B. 
Southwlck,    Miss    Grace    Ruth 
Spaldlng,    Mist  Sarah   G. 
Spencer,    Mrt.    C.    Lorillard 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 

Yes,  here's  another  reader  who  is  ready  to  share  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  that  goes  into  The  Survey 
and  Survey  Graphic.  I  {wiUsend}  $10  as  a  Cooperating 
Membership  for  the  year  ahead. 


Name 

Address.. 


NOTE: — A  $10  Cooperating  Membership  covers  the  regular  magazine  subscription  of 
$5  for  the  Graphic  and  Midmonthly  ($3  for  Graphic  or  Midmonthly  alone);  ths  balance 
being  devoted  to  the  educational  and  field  work  of  the  magazine.  It  makes  the  subscriber 
a  member  of  Survey  Associates  for  one  year,  but  creates  no  other  financial  liability,  nor 
promise  of  renewal. 


Spencer,    Mlts    Marian   L. 
Spencer,    Miss  Sarah    H. 
Spingarn,  J.   E. 
Sprague,    Miss   Anne 
Sproul,   J.    E. 
•Stapleton,    Mist    Margaret 
Starbuck.    Miss    Kathryn    H. 
Stearns,    Edward    R. 
Stebbins.    Mist   Lucy  Ward 
Steep,    Mrs.    Miriam 
Steger.   E.   G. 
Steilberg.    Mrs.  Walter  I. 
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TO  EUROPE 

THIS  SUMMER 

The  Old-World  Is  Still  The 
Great  Vacation  Adventure! 

Brilliant  capitals  .  .  .  sleepy  hamlets  .  .  . 
music  and  theatre  festivals  .  .  .  art  exhib- 
its ...  summer  schools  .  .  .  conventions 
.  .  .  carnivals  .  .  .  sport  tournaments  .  .  . 
cathedrals  .  .  .  castles  .  .  .  new  lands  of 
travel  lure  off  the  beaten  track  add  spice 
to  this  year's  tour — the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  Russia,  where  the  romantic 
past  mingles  with  the  exhilarating  present. 

TWO  Ways  To  See  EUROPE 

First  the  dream,  and  then  the  plan  to 
make  the  dream  reality.  To  get  the  most 
out  of  a  trip  abroad,  in  time  expended, 
in  money  spent,  and  in  sheer  pleasure,  it 
is  wisest  to  plan  it  carefully  in  advance. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  to  visit 
Europe  enjoyably  and  profitably. 

1.  By  joining  a  congenial,  escorted  group  on  a 
tour  such  as  AMEXTOURS  offer.  There  are 
58  AMEXTOURS  of  varying  durations  to 
practically  every  country  on  the  European 
continent.  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain, 
Ireland,  Finland  and  Russia,  yearly  becoming 
more  popular  with  American  travelers,  have 
also  been  included.  Prices  are  moderate;  tour- 
ist class  accommodations  used  on  the  Atlantic. 

2.  By  telling  your  plans,  where  you  wish  to  go, 
how  much  you  wish  to  spend,  etc.,   to  an 
experienced  travel  organization  and  having 
them  submit  a  suggested  itinerary,  and,  upon 
your  approval,  make  your  bookings  and  reser- 
vations for  you  in  advance.  Their  travel  offices 
in  the  United  States  help  you  make  your  plans 
and  preparations,  and  their  world-wide  chain 
of  offices,    interpreters    and    representatives 
serve  you  while  you  travel. 

TWO  new  pieces  of  literature,  well  illustrated  and 
showing  maps,  describe  each  of  these  methods  of 
traveling  in  Europe.  Send  for  the  one  which 
interests  you.  Their  titles  are:  "AMEXTOURS 
OF  EUROPE"  and  "IT'S  EASY  TO  PLAN 
YOUR  OWN  TOUR  OF  EUROPE." 

Whichever  method  you  choose,  impartial  informa- 
tion and  assistance  is  yours  before  you  leave 
home  and  while  traveling. 

AMEXTOURS 

65  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  $*i    OFFER 


Now 
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You'll  Surely  Want  This  Lively  Study  of 

CONTEMPORARY 

WASHINGTON 

Its    Departments,    Personalities,    Failures 

AVIONG  liberal  minded  men  of  affairs  The  Nation 
has  a  reputation  for  exposing  significant  facts 
omitted  from  most  publications.  Now  The  Nation 
announces  an  important  series  of  factual  articles, 
engagingly  written,  giving  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  departments  of  government  in  Washington. 
It  tells  who  dominates  them,  why  they  do  not  always 
function  for  the  social  good,  and  it  dares  to  trace  the 
responsibility  for  most  of  the  New  Deal  Disappoint- 
ments to  the  Chief  Executive  himself — Roosevelt! 

The  Series  Outlined 

The  author  of  the  series  is  Paul  Ward,  of  the  staff 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Washington  Bureau.  An  out- 
line of  his  series  follows: 

1.  "Please    Excuse    Miss    Perkins"    .    .    .    An    analysis    of    the 
New    Deal's    labor    relations    and    the    growing    Fascist    trend 
thereof   with   particular   reference  to  her   part   in   the   process. 

2.  "The   N.R.A.:    Haven   for  the    New   Cake-Eaters"    ...   A 
study    of    the    National    Recovery    Administration    debacle    and 
of      the      forces      and      personalities      responsible.       3.  "Roper 
Builds  the   Perfect  Lobby"   .   .   .   New  light  on   the  Secretary 
of    Commerce    who    to    date    mistakenly    has    been    treated    as 
a    comic    character.      4.  "Economic    Planning    on     a     Quarter 
Turn   of  the   Heart"    ...   A   revaluation   »f   Mr.   Wallace  in 
the  light  of  the  A. A. A.  "purge"  and  other  matters.    5.  "Harry 
Hopkins,    Tailor    to    the    Existing    Order"    .    .    .    An    analysis 
of    the    New    Deal's    relief    policies    with    particular    reference 
to    the     part     Mr.     Hopkins     has    played     in     shaping     them. 
6.  "Old-Fashioned   Honesty   Revalued."    ...    A   study   of   the 
Interior   Department   and    P.W.A.   and,   perforce,   of   Mr.    Ickes 
and    his    confreres.     7.  "Hacking    to    Justice    on    Gift    Horses 
from    Farley"    .    .    .    Why    Mr.    Cummings'    Department    runs 
but  gets   nowhere.     8.  "Hull    House   on    Pennsylvania   Avenue" 
.    .   .   The   sad,   sad   story  of   the   Secretary   of   State's   Attempt 
to     Jeffersonize     twentieth-century     foreign     policy.       9.  "Re- 
furbishing   an    Old    Ghost"    .    .    .    The    story    of    banking    and 
taxation     under     the     New     Deal     and    the     parts     therein     of 
Messrs.    Morgenthau    and    Eccles.     10.  "The    President    Is    Not 
Norman    Thomas"    .     .     .    Dissecting    the     New     Deal's     nerve 
center,  the  White  House,  where  "Yes,  yes,  go  on"   means  all 
things  to  all  men. 

You'll  read  Ward  on  Washington  in  book  form  next  fall 
— keep  ahead  of  the  times — read  him  in  The  Nation  now. 
His  articles  appear  every  other  week  beginning  March  27. 


17 


for 


The  regular  price  of  The  Nation  is  $5  a  year. 
So  that  you  may  become  better  acquainted  with 
America's  foremost  liberal  weekly  we  offer  an 
Introductory  Subscription  of  17  weeks  for  only  $1! 
Subscriptions  begin  with  Ward's  first  article  so 
long  as  copies  are  available.  Fill  in  the  coupon 
below.  Attach  a  Dollar  Bill,  and  mail  it  today! 

The  Nation 


CONVENIENT  ORDER  FORM 

The  Nation  20  Vesey  Street  New  York  City 

Send  me  17   weeks  of  The  Nation   beginning  with  Ward'i 
first  article  on  Washington.    I  enclose  $1. 


Namt    .. 
Address 


SG. 
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WHAT  excitement  there  was  when  she  got  her  first 
tooth.  And  her  second!  And  now  there  are  seven. 
Already  she  is  making  brave  attempts  to  say  a  word 
or  two. 

Much  of  your  life  is  given  over  to  keeping  her 
well  and  happy.  For  she  is  so  little  and  lovable  — 
and  so  dependent  on  you. 

During  the  day  and  through  the  darkness  of  night 
you  have  a  feeling  of  safety  and  security  because  of 
the  telephone.  It  is  an  ever-watchful  guardian  of 


your  home  —  ready  to  serve  you  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  and  in  time  of  emergency. 

In  office  and  store  and  factory  and  on  the  farm 
the  telephone  is  an  equally  important  part  of  every 
activity. 

The  telephone  would  not  be  what  it  is  today  if 
it  were  not  for  the  nation-wide  Bell  System.  Its 
unified  plan  of  operation  has  developed  telephone 
service  to  its  present  high  efficiency  and  brought  it 
within  reach  of  people  everywhere. 


An  extension  telephone  in  your  bedroom,  sun  room,  kitchen  or  nursery  mill  save  many 
steps  each  day.   It  insures  greater  safety  and  privacy  yet  the  monthly  charge  is  small. 


BELL    TELEPHONE 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


THE  first  of  two  articles  by  LLOYD  K.  GARRISON,  dean  of  the  law 
school  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  our  February  issue,  called 
for  greater  powers  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  chairman.  In  this  issue  (page  159)  he  pays  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  regional  boards  and  makes  suggestions  for  meeting  certain 
fundamental  problems  between  labor  and  management  which  will  re- 
main no  matter  what  happens  to  the  NRA  and  to  Section  7-a  of  the 
Recovery  Act. 

SOON  after  the  United  States  bought  the  Virgin  Islands,  JOANNA  C. 
COLCORD  was  sent  there  by  the  Red  Cross.  She  opened  a  local 
chapter,  set  up  a  program  of  school  nursing  and  started  three  libraries. 
She  saw  the  Islands  under  the  naval  government,  returned  in  1931 
when  the  new  civil  government  was  in  charge,  and  went  back  again 
recently  as  a  member  of  the  advisory  council  to  the  Islands  govern- 
ment appointed  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Her  impressions 
of  Uncle  Sam  as  a  colonial  administrator  (page  165)  are  particularly 
significant  at  this  time  when  charges  against  Governor  Pearson's  gov- 
ernment are  about  to  call  forth  congressional  investigation. 

MORMAN  E.  HIMES  (page  171)  is  the  American  editor  of  Mar- 

"  riage  Hygiene  and  consultant  in  medical  history  to  the  National 

Committee  on   Maternal   Health,   in  whose  monograph   series  he  is 


shortly  to  publish  a  history  of  contraception  that  is  the  result  of  ten 
years  of  intensive  research.  His  papers  on  this  subject  have  appealed 
in  leading  medical,  economic  and  sociological  journals  throughout  the 
world.  He  has  made  a  notable  collection  of  early  books  and  pamphlets, 
photographs  of  handbills  and  of  passages  in  ancient  documents  con- 
cerning birth  control.  He  is  assistant  professor  of  sociology  at  Colgate 
University. 

IN  the  third  of  his  series  of  articles,  GUSTAV  STOLPER,  former  editor 
of  the  Deutscher  Volkswirt  and  international  authority  on  finance, 
discusses  (page  174)  the  gold-clause  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
relation  to  the  threat  of  inflation  in  the  United  States. 

DEADERS  will  recall  the  article  in  Survey  Graphic  for  April  1934 
^  by  A.  A.  BERLE,  JR.,  Easy  Money,  a  brief  treatment  of  liquidity 
discussed  at  greater  length  in  his  new  book,  reviewed  in  this  issue.  On 
page  178  Mr.  Berle,  at  present  City  Chamberlain  in  New  York,  writes 
as  a  liberal  and  a  lawyer  who  all  his  life  has  been  a  devoted  admirer  of 
the  late  Justice  Holmes. 

A 5  an  author  and  lecturer  HAROLD  J.  LASKI,  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics  and  Political  Science  and  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, is  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  England. 
On  page  179  he  gives  what  he  conceives  to  be  "the  stark  facts"  of  the 
future  of  political  democracy. 

THE  prologue  and  first  section,  Homestead,  of  Pittsburgh  Memoranda 
'  by  HANIEL  LONG  appeared  in  our  March  issue,  accompanied  by 
other  paintings  by  the  late  John  Kane.  The  poem  is  concluded  in  this 
issue  (page  181.)  It  is  about  to  be  brought  out  in  book  form  (with 
the  addition  of  a  few  passages  omitted  for  reasons  of  space  in  our 
pages)  under  the  imprint  of  Writers'  Editions,  a  cooperative  publish- 
ing group  at  Santa  Fe,  where  the  author  is  now  living. 

COR  two  decades  Louis  STARK  has  followed  and  reported  on  labor 
'  activities  for  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Stark  attended  hearings  of 
the  Research  and  Planning  Division  of  NRA  on  conditions  in  the 
automobile  industry.  He  discusses  their  preliminary  report  on  page  187. 

THE  leading  book  review  (page  194)  is  by  HERBERT  ADOLPHUS 
'  MILLER,  now  teaching  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  who  has  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  the  Far  East.  This  well-known  sociologist  is  the  author  of 
many  books,  notably  The  Beginnings  of  Tomorrow  (1933,)  in  which 
he  wrote:  "The  morning  of  a  new  world  order  is  dawning;  .  .  .  dis- 
tant peoples  who  have  been  despised  and  exploited  must  become  our 
neighbors." 

CORRECTION 

IN  William  T.  Stone's  article  on  the  munitions  inquiry,  The  Paradox 
'  of  War  for  Profits  (March  Survey  Graphic,)  the  statement  appeared 
that:  "The  Electric  Boat  Company  sought  to  recover  damages  placed 
at  $17  billion  from  the  German  government  on  the  ground  that  Amer- 
ican designs  and  patents  had  been  used  in  the  German  U-boats  which 
took  their  toll  of  American  life  and  property."  Mr.  Stone's  manuscript 
gave  the  correct  sum  of  $17  million.  We  greatly  regret  that  this  error 
was  not  caught  in  proof  and  apologize  to  Mr.  Stone  and  to  our  readers. 
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NEW  TECHNIQUES  IN  LABOR  SETTLEMENTS 

BY  LLOYD  K.  GARRISON 


DURING  the  month  of  February  1935  two  events  oc- 
curred of  more  than  ordinary  importance  to  labor. 
Senator  Wagner  introduced  his  bill  designed  to  em- 
body in  permanent  legislation  the  principles  of  Section  7-a 
of  the  Recovery  Act,  and  to  give  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  adequate  power  to  enforce  the  law.  The  ink 
had  scarcely  dried  on  the  bill  when  Judge  Nields  o£  the 
US  District  Court  in  Delaware  declared  that  7-a  was  un- 
constitutional as  applied  to  manufacturers.  He  held  that 
the  fabrication  of  raw  materials  into  finished  products  was 
not  interstate  commerce  and  therefore  that  Congress,  which 
has  no  power  over  intrastate  matters,  cannot  regulate  labor 
relations  in  manufacturing  plants.  If  this  view  is  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  the  case  will  be  appealed, 
it  will  mean  the  end  of  7-a  and  of  any  legislation  such  as 
that  proposed  in  the  Wagner  bill. 

I  think  there  is  better  than  an  even  chance  that  the  Wag- 
ner bill  will  be  enacted  by  Congress  and  that  the  constitu- 
tional question  will  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  government. 


law  or  no  law,  negotiations  between  unions  and  employers 
will  continue  to  occur.  They  will  occur  more  frequently 
if  stimulated  by  legal  compulsions;  but  they  will  occur  in 
any  event,  and  they  will  likewise,  in  any  event,  break  down 
with  some  frequency.  It  is  at  the  point  of  breakdown  that 
the  gravest  difficulties  arise. 

We  have  not,  as  yet,  given  very  much  thought  to  the 
solution  of  these  difficulties,  because  most  of  our  labor 
troubles  have  not  been  caused  by  a  failure  to  reach  agree- 
ments. They  have  been  caused  in  large  part  either  as  a 
result  of  tactics  aimed  to  prevent  employes  from  joining 
bona  fide  unions,  or  as  a  result  of  refusing  to  recognize  and 
deal  with  unions  when  the  employes  have  joined  them. 
Whether  or  not  the  abandonment  of  these  crude  anti-union 
policies  will  be  hastened  by  legislation  and  court  action,  as 
I  hope  will  be  the  case,  they  are,  I  think,  definitely  on  the 
decline;  and  the  more  rapidly  they  decline,  the  more  impor- 
tant becomes  the  task  of  promoting  peaceful  and  fair  ad- 
justments between  unions  and  employers  who  have  nego- 
tiated and  failed  to  agree. 


But  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  speculate  upon  these  even- 
tualities. I  propose  rather  to  discuss  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  most  fundamental  and  difficult  problem  in  labor  rela-     THIS  most  delicate  and  complex  and  challenging  of  tasks, 
tions:  a  problem  which  will  remain,  and  must  be  faced,       '  which  is  new  to  us,  is  not  new  to  other  countries.  They 

have  approached  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Australia  has  taken 
the  bull  by  the  horns  in  prohibiting  all  strikes  and  setting 
up  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration.  Germany,  before 
the  Hitler  regime,  enforced  compulsory  arbitration  in  a  cer- 
tain limited  class  of  controversies  vitally  affecting  the  public 
interest.  Canada,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  a  few 
others  have  provided  for  a  compulsory  waiting  period  before 
strikes  can  legally  be  undertaken,  during  which  period  gov- 
ernmental investigations  of  the  points  under  dispute  and 
efforts  at  conciliation  are  carried  forward. 

But,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the 
English  -  speaking 
countries,  the  laws 
temporarily  or  per- 
manently prohibiting 
strikes  have  not  been 
successfully  enforced. 


regardless  of  what  Congress  does  and  regardless  of  what 
the  Supreme  Court  decides. 

Section  7-a  and  the  Wagner  bill  have  one  central  objec- 
tive, to  promote  collective  bargaining.  They  place  upon  em- 
ployers an  affirmative  obligation  to  negotiate  in  good  faith 
with  the  freely-chosen  representatives  of  their  employes, 
and  to  endeavor  to  arrive  at  agreements  stabilizing  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions.  The  law  can  compel  these 
negotiations.  But  it  cannot  compel  agreements.  And  if  the 
negotiations  break  down,  what  then?  Is  a  strike  the  only 
answer  ?  This  prob- 
lem I  shall  discuss. 

It  is  not  a  legal 
problem,  because  the 
law  cannot  deal  with 
it.  It  will  be  with  us 
indefinitely,  what- 
ever happens  at 
Washington,  because, 


Frontiipiccc,   N'eimiti 


"In  a  democracy  the  government  cannot  maintain  industrial 
peace  by  force/'  points  out  the  first  chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  continuing  a  discussion  he  began 
in  Survey  Graphic  in  February.  He  here  suggests  new  ways 
to  attack  problems  of  labor  relations  with  which  we  must  con- 
tinue to  deal,  whatever  the  fate  of  Section  7-a  in  the  courts 
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Strikes  have  occurred 
in  spite  of  them,  and 
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A.  Burton  Street,  for  Nesmith 
THE  MAN.     "The  average  worker  no  longer  can  hope  to  secure  an  independent  status  by  his  own  unaided  efforts" 


will  continue  to  occur.  They  have  occurred  not  only  before 
any  governmental  investigation  or  arbitration  has  taken 
place,  but  afterwards,  and  in  protest  against  the  particular 
findings  or  awards.  The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that 
in  a  political  democracy  the  penalties  necessary  to  outlaw 
strikes  simply  cannot  be  enforced.  People  will  not  stand  for 
them.  You  cannot  make  men  work  against  their  will. 
Juries  will  not  jail  them,  and  sheriffs  will  be  unable  or 
unwilling  to  collect  the  fines.  Penalties  against  union  lead- 
ers and  union  funds  are  more  easily  enforced  than  penalties 
against  the  workers  themselves,  but  in  the  long  run  cannot 
be  effective.  Fascist  dictatorships  can  altogether  destroy 


unions.  Democracies  cannot  do  so,  and  their  attempts  to  go 
half  way  by  punishing  unions  for  calling  strikes  have  thus 
far  not  proved  successful,  and  probably  never  will. 

Once  it  is  perceived  that  in  a  democracy  the  government 
cannot  maintain  industrial  peace  by  sheer  force  there  is 
nothing  left  but  to  encourage  the  processes  of  voluntary 
adjustment  between  labor  and  management.  All  experience 
shows  that  the  largest  degree  of  industrial  peace  will  be 
obtained  through  voluntary  agreements,  generally  contain- 
ing arbitration  or  conciliation  clauses,  between  well-organ- 
ized and  experienced  unions,  and  managements  accustomed 
and  willing  to  deal  with  union  leaders  on  a  frank  and  fair 
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basis.  In  England,  whose  record  of  industrial  peace  in  com- 
parison with  ours  needs  no  comment,  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  in  nearly  all  branches  of  trade  are  regu- 
lated and  from  time  to  time  adjusted  by  industry-wide 
agreements  between  labor  and  management,  with  arbitra- 
tions playing  a  prominent  part.  In  our  own  country,  notably 
in  the  railroad,  construction  and  men's  clothing  industries, 
we  have  solved  similar  problems  in  similar  ways.  The  chief 
difference  between  the  two  countries  is  that  in  America  the 
processes  of  adjustment  through  agreement  have  been  de- 
veloped in  only  a  few  industries,  whereas  in  England  they 
have  been  developed  in  nearly  all. 

THE  relative  backwardness  of  our  country  in  this  direc- 
tion has  been  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  most  of  which 
are  beginning  to  disappear.  Industry  generally,  of  course 
with  notable  exceptions,  has  exercised  every  variety  of  re- 
pressive tactics  designed  to  destroy  or  check  the  growth  of 
unions.  These  tactics  are  rapidly  being  abandoned,  partly 
as  a  result  of  governmental  policy,  partly  as  a  result  of 
strikes,  and  partly  because  intelligent  employers  have  come 
to  realize,  as  many  of  them  have  long  since  realized,  that 
coercion  cannot  ultimately  succeed,  and  that  the  scars 
which  it  leaves  are  hard  to  heal.  But  coercion  is  only  one  of 
a  number  of  factors  which  has  placed  us  at  least  a  genera- 
tion behind  England  in  the  art  of  industrial  peace. 

Until  recent  times  our  labor  turnover  was  rapid  and  there 
was  always  the  prospect  that  every  worker  might  rise  to  be 
a  boss  or  might  start  a  new  enterprise  of  his  own  or  try  his 
luck  in  the  expanding  West.  Labor  unions  therefore  had 
less  of  an  appeal  to  the  worker  than  in  the  more  settled  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Now  with  the  closing  of  our  frontiers,  the 
organization  of  business  into  large-scale  units  and  the  de- 
clining number  of  new  and  small  enterprises,  the  average 
individual  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile  no  longer  can  hope  to 
make  a  fortune  for  himself  or  even  to  secure  an  independent 
status  by  his  own  unaided  effort.  Workers  therefore  are  be- 
ginning to  sense  a  new  need  for  organization  to  assure 
them  some  measure  of  protection  and  some  possibility  of 
advancement.  Furthermore,  until  recent  times  our  unskilled 
labor  supply  consisted  largely  of  immigrants,  many  of 
whom  could  not  speak  our  language  and  who  were  used  to 
a  low  standard  of  living.  They  could  not  easily  be  assimi- 
lated into  the  American  labor  movement  and  they  were 
left  largely  to  shift  for  themselves,  while  labor  leaders  re- 
stricted their  activities  to  the  skilled  crafts  of  American 
artisans.  Now  with  the  shutting  off  of  immigration  and  the 
education  of  the  vast  mass  of  foreign-born  and  their  chil- 
dren, millions  of  workers  of  a  new  Americanized  sort  are 
astir  and  are  voicing  new  demands.  Organized  labor  can 
no  longer  afford  to  overlook  them  and  is  rapidly  inviting 
them  into  the  fold  in  the  new  vertically  organized  unions 
in  the  automobile,  rubber,  cement,  steel,  textile  and  other 
large  industries,  while  at  the  same  time  employers  are  find- 
ing that  they  cannot  deal  with  Americanized  unskilled 
labor  as  they  used  to  deal  with  foreign-born  labor. 

These  factors  are  well  known  and  I  recount  them  simply 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  labor  problem  is  not  a  static 
one,  but  that  we  are  in  a  process  of  evolution  which,  unless 
all  signs  fail,  will  bring  us  ultimately  to  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment reached  by  England.  Then,  and  I  suspect  not 
until  then,  shall  we  achieve  the  measure  of  industrial  peace 
which  England  has  achieved.  How  soon  we  shall  reach 
that  stage  no  one  can  prophesy  with  certainty.  My  own 
guess  is  that  it  is  a  long  way  off,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  gen- 


eration. But  that  we  shall  ultimately  arrive  there  I  have  no 
doubt. 

Meanwhile  we  need  to  devise  policies  which  will  enable 
the  transitional  period  to  be  bridged  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  disruption  and  violence  consistent  with  justice 
and  fair  play.  New  unions  are  going  to  be  increasingly  or- 
ganized and  old  ones  which  have  lain  dormant,  or  restricted 
their  activities,  will  increasingly  swell  their  ranks.  There 
will  be  lulls  in  this  process,  there  will  be  rapid  advances, 
followed  by  retreats,  but  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
development  will  go  on  slowly  but  continuously.  And  so 
more  and  more  we  shall  have  to  be  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion: here  is  a  new  union,  or  an  old  one  which  has  taken 
on  new  life,  and  it  goes  to  an  employer  who  has  never 
dealt  with  a  union  before,  and  seeks  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment. In  the  typical  case  the  negotiation  breaks  down  al- 
most immediately.  That  has  been  happening  over  and  over 
again  in  the  past  few  years  and  will  continue  to  happen 
for  some  time  to  come.  Why?  The  reasons  are  fairly  obvious. 

The  average  employer  who  has  to  deal  with  a  union  for 
the  first  time  in  his  history  is  quite  naturally  suspicious  and 
apprehensive,  and  loath  to  yield  any  part  of  the  freedom 
which  he  has  enjoyed  in  dictating  terms  of  employment. 
The  union  leader  on  his  part  begins  the  negotiations  also 
with  certain  suspicions  and  hostility,  because  normally  the 
process  of  organization  will  have  been  openly  or  covertly 
opposed  by  the  employer.  Moreover,  because  organized 
labor  did  not  have  enough  trained  leaders  to  take  care  of 
the  millions  of  new  members  who  have  flocked  to  its  ranks 
since  the  passage  of  the  Recovery  Act,  the  union  leader 
who  meets  an  employer  for  the  first  time  may  be  rather 
new  at  the  game  and  ignorant  of  the  psychology  of  em- 
ployers and  the  technique  of  negotiation.  He  is  apt  to 
advance  at  the  beginning  demands  which  he  knows  he  can- 
not possibly  get,  in  the  hope  of  at  least  getting  something; 
but  the  very  nature  of  the  demands  is  such  as  to  horrify 
the  employer  and  lead  to  an  almost  immediate  breaking 
off  of  relations. 

Ar  this  point  the  leader,  who  in  the  course  of  organizing 
the  men  is  likely  to  have  made  promises  to  them  of 
immediate  benefits,  concludes  that  his  only  recourse  is  to 
threaten  a  strike.  He  cannot  go  back  to  the  men  and  say 
that  he  has  failed,  that  the  employer  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him,  and  that  the  men  must  be  patient  and 
wait,  until  at  a  more  propitious  moment  he  shall  try  again. 
He  is  afraid  that  if  he  says  this,  the  men  will  desert  him 
and  the  organization  will  crumble.  He  is,  in  short,  too  inex- 
perienced to  realize  that  in  building  up  the  organization  he 
ought  not  to  make  promises  of  immediate  benefits,  even  if 
a  more  conservative  approach  would  require  a  much  longer 
time.  He  is  also  too  inexperienced  to  realize  that  a  strike 
cannot  be  successful  without  long  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion, without  a  well-disciplined  and  seasoned  organization, 
and  without  means  which  can  assure  the  continuance  of  the 
strike  for  a  protracted  period.  And  so  he  is  apt,  upon  the 
breakdown  of  negotiations,  to  deliver  an  ultimatum  to  the 
employer.  The  latter,  expecting  to  defeat  the  strike  and 
hoping  thereby  to  get  rid  of  the  union  once  and  for  all, 
willingly  accepts  the  gage  of  battle. 

The  men  themselves,  with  little  or  no  experience  in 
strikes  and  with  the  illusory  hopes  which  their  leader  has 
stimulated,  are  quick  to  follow  his  urging.  They  go  out  on 
strike  and  all  too  soon  realize  that  they  are  losing.  As  the 
strike  progresses,  negotiations,  if  any  can  be  conducted  at 
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all,  drag  on,  usually  only  through  the  medium  of  govern- 
ment conciliators;  the  workers  are  left  largely  to  shift  for 
themselves;  they  go  on  relief;  their  morale  is  shaken,  and 
their  faith  in  the  organization  is  dimmed;  others  from  the 
great  pool  of  unemployed  begin  to  take  their  places;  and  in 
the  end  the  strike  is  lost  and  some  patched-up  settlement 
giving  the  workers  little  if  anything  more  than  they  had 
before  is  finally  arrived  at.  Then  the  men  go  back  to  work, 
some  of  them  who  engaged  in  violence  (proved  or  un- 
proved) being  disqualified  under  the  terms  of  the  'settle- 
ment, or  by  the  flat  refusal  of  the  employer  to  take  them 
back;  and  so,  in  a  sullen  atmosphere,  with  ill-will  on  both 
sides,  the  business  goes  forward  again,  with  the  workers' 
organization  weakened  and  with  true  collective  bargaining 
impossible  for  some  time  to  come. 

THE  pattern  which  I  have  sketched  here  is  not,  of  course, 
typical  of  every  case,  but  it  is  typical  of  a  great  many, 
and  perhaps  most,  of  the  strikes  which  have  occurred  and 
are  occurring  in  newly  organized  industries.  By  way  of 
contrast,  which  will  throw  light  on  the  characteristics  of 
this  dominant  pattern  of  industrial  strife,  I  shall  describe 
briefly  a  conflict  which  followed  quite  another  course  and 
with  which  I  was  rather  intimately  concerned  last  fall.  The 
International  Seamen's  Union  called  a  strike  of  all  the  sea- 
men on  the  Atlantic  Coast  for  October  8,  1934.  As  a  result 
of  conferences  initiated  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  the  shipowners,  all  but  one  or  two  of  whom  had  had 
no  relations  with  organized  labor  for  a  great  many  years, 
agreed  to  recognize  and  deal  in  good  faith  with  the  Union. 
The  Union  in  turn  withdrew  the  strike  call.  After  several 
months  of  intensive  negotiations  an  agreement  was  ulti- 
mately arrived  at  between  the  shipowners  and  the  Union, 
granting  substantial  wage  increases  and  containing  other 
provisions  which  should  markedly  improve  both  die  work- 
ing conditions  on  the  ships  and  the  quality  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  crews.  How  was  this  result  arrived  at  and  why 
was  the  pattern  so  different  from  the  more  typical  one 
which  I  have  just  sketched? 

In  the  first  place,  the  Union  was  an  old  and  responsible 
organization.  Its  membership,  while  constituting  less  than 
a  majority  of  the  seamen,  was  solid,  loyal  and  well-disci- 
plined, and  held  together  by  something  more  than  promises 
and  hopes.  The  leader,  Victor  Olander,  was  a  man  of  un- 
usual intelligence  and  of  long  experience  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. He  had  led  strikes  before  and  knew  what  they 
involved.  He  had  dealt  with  employers  all  his  life  and  he 
knew  how  to  deal  with  them.  More  than  that,  he  knew  the 
problems  of  the  industry,  and  he  knew  the  problems  of  the 
men.  He  was  far-sighted  enough  to  believe  that  if  the  ship- 
owners could  only  be  induced  to  recognize  the  Union  and 
to  deal  with  it  in  good  faith,  a  just  settlement  of  the  sea- 
men's very  real  grievances  could  be  arrived  at.  The  ship- 
owners were  intelligent  enough  and  public-spirited  enough 
to  give  die  processes  of  negotiation  a  real,  and  not  merely  a 
perfunctory,  trial.  Those  negotiations  on  several  occasions 
almost  broke  down.  But  Olander  was  as  persistent  and  as 
patient  as  he  was  temperate  and  wise,  and  ultimately  a  set- 
tlement was  reached  which  I  am  satisfied  was  far  better 
from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  immediate  demands  of 
the  seamen,  and  of  their  future  relations  with  management, 
than  anything  that  could  have  been  gotten  out  of  a  disas- 
trous and  bloody  coast-wide  strike.  I  think  it  is  more  than 
likely,  however,  that  with  a  less  experienced  union  leader- 
ship and  a  less  seasoned  and  disciplined  membership  a 


strike  would  have  inevitably  occurred  and  the  labor  rela- 
tions of  die  industry  would  have  been  chaotic  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  the  new  unions  suffer 
from  inexperienced  leadership  or  have  been  organized  too 
fast  for  stability  and  fed  with  unwise  promises.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  of  them  are  competently  led  and  have  been 
organizing  slowly  and  with  a  realization  of  the  long  road 
ahead  before  real  and  permanent  gains  can  be  made.  And, 
of  course,  many  of  the  old  unions  which  have  suddenly 
expanded  know  their  business  thoroughly.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  whether  a  union  is  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
when  an  employer  is  brought  for  the  first  time  face  to  face 
with  its  leaders,  and  his  workers  for  the  first  time  have 
ceased  to  deal  with  him  individually  or  through  some  pliant 
shop  council  or  company  union,  there  is  apt  to  be  trouble. 
In  other  words,  both  sides  must  be  used  to  dealing  with 
each  other,  must  know  each  other's  ways  and  acquire  some 
confidence  in  each  other's  motives,  before  collective  bargain- 
ing can  normally  be  successful. 

Since  it  takes  time  for  the  collective-bargaining  relation- 
ship to  ripen,  there  are  some  who  sincerely  believe  that  in 
forcing  management  to  sit  down  with  labor  before  the  two 
have  gotten  to  know  each  other  the  government  is  hurry- 
ing things  too  fast  and  is  merely  promoting  strikes.  There 
is,  I  think,  a  simple  answer  to  this  argument.  If,  when  men 
have  organized  and  have  requested  a  conference,  the  em- 
ployer refuses  to  sit  down  with  the  leaders  and  discuss  their 
demands  and  make  a  real  effort  to  adjust  matters,  there  is 
bound  to  be  trouble.  Nothing  on  earth  can  prevent  it.  The 
negotiations  if  begun  may,  and  as  I  have  said,  all  too  often 
do  turn  out  to  be  quite  fruitless,  but  at  least  the  result  can 
be  no  worse  than  by  refusing  to  negotiate  at  all.  The  at- 
tempt to  reach  an  agreement  is  therefore  worth  making, 
and  in  many  cases  where  it  has  been  made  it  has  succeeded. 
Therefore  in  placing  a  positive  duty  upon  employers  to 
negotiate,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  government  is  acting  wisely 
even  though  in  many  cases  the  negotiations  have  dismally 
failed. 

WHAT  we  very  much  need,  in  my  judgment,  is  to 
develop  not  only  dirough  the  government,  but  through 
mutual  and  voluntary  undertakings  on  the  part  of  enlight- 
ened capital  and  experienced  labor  unions,  ways  and  means 
of  assisting  in  bringing  about  the  successful  outcome  of 
negotiations  in  industries  or  in  plants  where  collective  bar- 
gaining has  not  existed  before.  Much  has  already  been  done 
by  the  government  along  these  lines.  Very  little  has  been 
done  by  capital  and  labor  acting  jointly  to  supplement  the 
efforts  of  the  government.  It  may  be  worth-while  to  sum- 
marize briefly  what  the  governmental  agencies  have  been 
doing,  and  then  to  suggest  what  more  might  done  outside 
the  government. 

The  old  National  Labor  Board  created,  and  its  successor, 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  has  maintained  and 
expanded  a  network  of  regional  labor  boards  throughout 
the  country.  There  are  at  this  writing  seventeen  of  these  boards 
with  offices  or  branch  offices  in  twenty-four  industrial  cen- 
ters.1 Each  board  is  managed  by  a  full-time  director  and  a 
suitable  staff,  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  The  membership  of  each  regional 
board  consists  of  a  group  of  leading  representatives  of  in- 

1  Indianapolis,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
Boston,  New  York,  Buffalo,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  At- 
lanta, New  Orleans,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Fort  Worth,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Portland. 
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Nesmith 
THE  INDUSTRY.     "Intelligent  employers  have  come  to  realize  thai  coercion  of  workers  cannot  ultimately  succeed" 


dustry,  labor  and  the  public,  located  at  different  points 
within  the  region  covered  by  the  board.  As  7-a  cases  arise 
they  are  heard  by  a  panel  of  the  board,  generally  consisting 
of  one  representative  each  of  industry,  labor,  and  the  pub- 
lic, called  together  by  the  regional  director,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  see  to  it  that  the  case  is  fully  and  fairly  presented. 

During  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1934,  the 
regional  boards  heard  and  decided  566  cases,  while  dispos- 


ing of  2509  additional  cases  in  other  ways,  such  as  procuring 
settlement  agreements,  arranging  for  arbitration,  conduct- 
ing elections  of  workers,  and  so  on.  During  the  same  period 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  heard  and  decided  86 
cases,  while  disposing  of  about  150  additional  cases  in  other 
ways.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  contro- 
versies have  been  disposed  of  in  the  field  without  recourse 
to  Washington.  Of  course  not  all  of  these  controversies  have 
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been  amicably  settled.  Some  of  them  involve  claims  of  7-a 
violation  justified  by  the  evidence  submitted,  but  which 
nevertheless  resulted  in  strikes.  Others  reached  the  strike 
stage  before  they  ever  got  to  the  boards,  and  of  this  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  presently.  In  still  others  the  parties 
could  not  be  made  to  agree,  or  to  abide  by  the  action  of 
the  boards.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in  the  majority 
of  the  thousands  of  cases  with  which  the  regional  boards 
have  been  dealing  adjustments  have  been  peacefully  ar- 
rived at  either  by  agreement  or  by  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  decisions  or  recommendations  of  the  boards. 

THE  regional  boards  are  a  unique  experiment  in  our 
history.  The  membership  on  the  boards  now  totals  some 
five  hundred  men  and  women  representative  of  industry, 
labor  and  the  public.  The  unselfish  and  cooperative  efforts 
of  this  small  army  of  peacemakers  and  judges  have  achieved 
remarkable  success.  We  have  never  had  anything  like  this 
undertaking  before.  But  it  is  only  a  beginning.  Much  has 
been  learned  in  a  year  and  a  half  of  experience.  More  effi- 
cient procedures  and  techniques  of  settlement  have  been 
constantly  evolved.  What  is  more  important,  the  industry 
and  labor  representatives  on  the  boards,  serving  side  by 
side,  have  developed  team-play  and  a  mutual  understanding 
of  each  other's  problems  and  difficulties,  so  that  in  every 
industrial  community  in  the  country  we  now  have  a  nucleus 
of  persons  experienced  in  studying  and  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  labor  relations. 

In  another  direction,  through  the  conciliation  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  through  some  of  the  boards 
which  have  been  set  up  for  special  industries,  not  all  of 
which  have  been  successful,  the  government  has  been  aid- 
ing in  adjusting  the  differences  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. The  conciliation  staff  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  been  maintained  for  a  number  of  years.  Its  chief  func- 
tion is  to  aid  in  the  settlement  of  strikes.  The  staff  is  small; 
it  has  done  good  work  and  ought  to  be  expanded. 

The  greatest  weakness  in  all  of  this  governmental  ma- 
chinery is  at  the  point  where,  after  the  obstacles  to  union 
organization  have  been  cleared  away,  negotiations  com- 
mence between  a  union  and  an  employer,  and  then  break 
down.  At  that  point  more  often  than  not  a  strike  occurs, 
and  thereafter  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effecting  a  just 
settlement  are  very  great.  The  employer  naturally  wants 
the  strike  to  fail,  in  the  expectation  that  if  it  does  he  will 
have  less  trouble  in  the  future.  Hence  he  is  apt  to  say  No  to 
proposals  which  prior  to  the  strike  he  might  have  consid- 
ered. The  strike  leaders  on  their  part,  having  risked  their 
standing  with  the  men  and  having  aroused  the  latter's 
hopes  and  emotions  in  calling  the  strike,  are  apt,  even  if 
the  strike  is  a  losing  one,  to  reject  proposals  which  if  put 
forward  during  the  original  negotiations  might  have  been 
deemed  reasonable.  Thus  attempts  to  find  a  fair  and  accep- 
table formula  of  settlement  are  more  difficult  than  they 
would  have  been  if  the  mediating  agency  had  been  called 
upon  when  the  negotiations  had  reached  their  impasse,  in- 
stead of  after  the  strike  had  occurred. 

There  are,  of  course,  situations  in  which  attempted  media- 
tion prior  to  a  strike  would  be  utterly  futile,  and  in  which 
a  strike  is  not  only  inevitable  but  is  possibly  the  only  means 
of  arriving  at  fair  terms.  Such  situations  are  apt  to  arise 
when  an  employer  underestimates  the  strength  of  the  union 
and  is  determined  to  make  no  concessions,  or  when  a  union 
orerestimates  its  own  strength,  miscalculates  the  public  re- 
action, and  makes  demands  which  are  wholly  unreasonable. 


The  textile  strike  of  last  summer  represented  a  conflict  which 
no  mediation  could  possibly  have  prevented.  And  there  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  many  similar  situations. 

But  merely  because  we  always  have  had,  and  so  long  as 
our  democratic  society  endures  always  will  have,  un- 
preventable  strikes,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
try,  in  the  light  of  our  widening  experience,  to  devise  means 
of  avoiding  the  many  conflicts  which  could,  and  in  fairness 
both  to  the  contestants  and  the  public  should,  be  avoided.  I 
am  satisfied  that  in  countless  disputes  which  have  ended  in 
strikes  an  agreement  could  have  been  peacefully  reached  if 
upon  the  failure  of  negotiations  both  sides  had  submitted 
the  dispute  to  some  independent  agency,  not  for  a  binding 
decision  but  for  analysis,  advice  and  recommendation.  If 
such  a  submission  could  be  made  a  matter  of  course  when- 
ever negotiations  fail,  we  would  have  sounder  settlements 
and  fewer  strikes,  and  in  the  case  of  unpreventable  strikes 
the  issues  would  be  clarified,  and  the  prospects  of  a  fair 
and  speedy  outcome  would  be  correspondingly  brighter. 

If  this  be  so,  we  must  face  two  questions.  The  first  is, 
how  can  unions  and  employers  be  induced,  upon  a  break- 
down of  negotiations,  to  submit  the  dispute  to  an 
independent  agency?  I  have  already  explained  why  in  a 
democratic  society  the  law  cannot  feasibly  be  invoked  to 
compel  such  submissions.  If  we  cannot  look  to  the  law, 
then  we  must  find  other  means.  The  second  question, 
which  is  bound  up  with  the  first,  is:  what  sort  of  agency 
should  be  called  in  to  mediate?  The  government?  Useful 
though  the  government  agencies  have  proved  themselves 
in  the  field  of  labor  relations,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
long  run  they  would  succeed  in  the  very  delicate  task  of 
bringing  about  agreements  after  a  break-down  of  negotia- 
tions. It  is  one  thing  to  setde  a  strike  which  everyone  knows 
is  going  to  be  settled  sooner  or  later.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  to  get  two  sides  to  agree  after  they  have  failed  to 
agree  and  before  they  have  tested  their  strength  in  open 
strife.  The  latter  task  requires  not  only  an  impartial  judg- 
ment upon  the  merits — and  government  agencies  will  fre- 
quently be  suspected  of  partiality  to  one  side  or  the  other — 
but  also  a  power  of  personal  persuasion  not  always  pos- 
sessed by  such  agencies. 

IN  pondering  this  problem  I  have  sought  a  clue  in  the 
unusually  successful  and  quite  novel  technique  of  settle- 
ment developed  by  the  Philadelphia  Regional  Labor  Board. 
That  board,  like  most  of  the  other  regional  boards,  has  dis- 
posed of  something  like  four  fifths  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
controversies  before  it,  without  recourse  to  Washington. 
But  its  methods  have  been  original.  It  has  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  referring  every  case  to  a  two-man  committee  of  the 
board,  consisting  of  one  representative  of  labor  and  one  of 
industry,  neither,  of  course,  having  any  connection  with  the 
case.  The  results  have  been,  to  my  mind,  most  significant. 
With  very  few  exceptions  these  two-man  committees  have 
reached  an  agreement  as  to  the  merits  of  the  cases  before 
them — not  always  without  difficulty,  but  in  the  end  agreeing. 
And  in  most  instances  the  parties  to  the  controversy  have 
accepted  the  recommendations  of  these  committees. 

The  experiment  has  proved  successful  because  it  is  based 
on  sound  psychological  premises.  When  you  bring  together 
an  experienced  labor  leader  and  a  fair-minded  industrialist 
and  say  to  them,  "Here  is  a  controversy;  work  it  out  to- 
gether," you  have  given  them  a  challenge  and  a  responsi- 
bility which  they  will  do  their  level  best  to  meet.  They 
realize  that  it  is  up  to  them;  there  (Continued  on  page  198) 
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A  ROSS  the  harbor-mouth  of  St.  Thomas,  they  had 
hung  a  small  rain-shower  and  had  placed  against 
this  luminous  curtain  a  perfect  rainbow.  One  foot 
was  planted  squarely  on  the  Quarantine  Hospital,  the  other 
on  the  signal  station,  which  was  even  then  announcing  our 
impending  advent  to  the  bay  behind  it  by  a  complicated 
pattern  of  black  balls.  At  exactly  the  proper  moment,  as  we 
swung  in  between  the  heads,  the  curtain  was  drawn  swiftly 
aside,  and  there  lay  the  sweet,  rose-roofed  town  I  had  left 
twelve  years  before,  smiling  down  from  her  three  hills  on 
the  jade-green  lavabo  of  her  circular  harbor. 

This  theatrical  entrance  only  slightly  intensified  a  quality 
that  is  always  present  in  the  American  Virgin  Islands  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Croix  and  St.  John.  As  one  comes  in  toward 
any  of  the  neat,  small 


towns  with  their 
palm-shaded  fore- 
shores  and  buildings 
embowered  in  trees 
and  blossoming  vines, 
one  expects  to  see  a 
chorus  come  dancing 
on  from  both  wings. 
The  scenery  is  truly 
scenic;  the  buildings 


are  gracious  and  time-mellowed,  and  full  of  charming 
architectural  surprises.  Few  artists  have  discovered  our 
Three  Saints,  but  they  form  a  painter's  paradise. 

My  self-imposed  mission  was  to  find  out  what  changes 
had  come  about  since  I  left  the  Islands  in  1921,  and  particu- 
larly since  the  US  Navy  Department  had  been  succeeded  in 
1931  by  a  civilian  government  under  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  [see  Virgin  Islands,  USA,  by  the  author,  in  The 
Survey,  May  15,  1931.]  Even  before  we  landed,  my  eyes 
were  busy.  Those  stretches  of  cement  against  the  hills,  like 
mammoth  handball  courts  on  edge?  Oh,  those  must  be  the 
catchment-areas  for  the  new  water  supply.  And  there, 
crowning  the  easternmost  hill,  must  be  the  new  Bluebeard's 
Castle  Hotel,  government-owned,  and  built  as  a  PWA 

project  at  a  cost  of 


On  the  one  hand,  charges  against  the  administration  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  that  call  for  congressional  investigation;  on  the 
other,  an  inquiry  welcomed  by  Governor  Pearson,  his  staff, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  factors  behind  con- 
flicting reports  from  our  colony  in  the  West  Indies,  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  the  economic  situation,  are  here  dis- 
cussed by  a  keen  observer  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Islands 
goes  back  to  1920,  soon  after  their  purchase  by  the  US 
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slightly  over  $100,000. 
The  buildings  are 
grouped  around  a 
curious  three-storied 
structure  like  the  base 
of  a  gigantic  wind- 
mill, which  was  part 
of  the  fortifications 
in  old  Danish  days, 
and  which  legend 
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Keystone 


Governor  Paul  M.  Pearson,  a  former  professor  at  Swarthmore, 
life-long  liberal  and  worker  in  the  Reid  of  adult  education 

says  was  at  one  time  the  fastness  of  a  renowned  pirate.  Wings 
have  been  thrown  out  from  it  with  modern  bedroom-cum- 
bathroom  equipment,  and  with  modernistic  furniture  the 
steel  sleekness  of  which  somehow  harmonizes  with  the  heavy 
masonry  of  the  structure.  The  old  estate-house,  with  its 
classic  portico,  has  been  remodelled  for  offices,  kitchen  and 
dining-room,  and  a  flagged,  tree-shaded  court  beside  it 
equipped  as  an  outdoor  restaurant.  The  time-stained  garden 
walls,  the  great  trees  and  spreading  vines,  have  been  care- 
fully landscaped  into  the  picture,  and  the  view  from  that 
hilltop  is  like  nothing  else  in  this  hemisphere.  Uncle  Sam  in 
his  first  appearance  as  Boniface  promises  to  maintain  a  low 
rate,  not  over  $5  a  day,  American  plan,  and  desires  to  at- 
tract a  quiet  and  civilized  clientele.  So  here  is  a  new  vaca- 
tion experience  not  beyond  slender  pocket-books. 

The  succeeding  days,  under  the  guidance  of  Governor 
Paul  M.  Pearson  and  his  department  heads,  brought  inspec- 
tions of  other  improvements,  finished,  in  progress  or  only  in 
the  planning  stage.  Catalogues  of  public  works  are  not  in- 
teresting reading;  but  let  us  look  at  them  in  terms  of  human 
living.  Many  children  who  formerly  led  their  school  lives 
in  rickety,  badly-equipped  schoolrooms  now  attend  classes 
in  new,  termite-proof  and  hurricane-proof  stone  and  cement 
buildings,  with  modern  desks  and  chairs  instead  of  backless 
benches.  Families  which  had  heretofore  lived  crowded  into 
one-room  houses  have  in  many  instances  been  able  to  secure 
on  easy  terms  government-built  two-room  houses.  Sea-bath- 
ing can  now  be  enjoyed  with  decorum,  by  means  of  well- 
equipped  public  bath-houses,  instead  of  sea-grape  bushes 
which  were  the  only  lockers  in  my  day.  Facilities  also  exist, 
though  not  through  public  expenditures,  for  tennis,  golf, 
deep-sea  fishing  and  horseback  riding. 

Cocoanut  groves  and  stands  of  mahogany  have  been 


planted  on  government-owned  land  by  work-relief  labor, 
and  two  CCC  units  are  being  organized,  partly  to  carry  this 
work  further,  partly  to  provide  discipline  and  occupation 
for  lads  and  young  men  who  were  getting  into  mischief 
through  idleness.  Outlying  plantations  have  been  made 
more  accessible  through  road  extension  and  improvement, 
and  land  has  been  acquired  along  the  very  crest  of  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas  for  a  ten-mile  scenic  highway.  I  am 
glad  to  have  seen  it  in  its  present  state — a  broad,  grassy  ride 
between  ranks  of  tall  trees,  the  underbrush  cut  away  at 
times  to  give  breath-taking  glimpses  of  a  surf-whitened 
coast-line  sweeping  away  below  one's  feet  in  capes  and  bays 
of  unimagined  loveliness,  and  a  sea  of  melted  sapphire  scat- 
tered thick  with  bronze-green  reefs  and  islands.  Thatch 
Key,  Jost  van  Dyck,  Little  Hans  Lollik,  Inner  and  Outer 
Brass,  Tortola — so  run  their  fantastic  names.  If  St.  Thomas 
becomes  a  tourist  center,  this  road  will  be  one  of  the  island's 
main  attractions. 

ALL  these  improvements  have  meant  work  for  the  in- 
*»  habitants,  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  badly  needed. 
The  new  government  took  charge  under  heavy  handicaps. 
During  the  previous  fifteen  years  of  our  rule  (that  is,  since 
1917,)  no  American  capital  had  come  into  the  Islands;  the 
sugar-factories,  docks,  ship-fuelling  concern  and  banks  con- 
tinued to  be  under  Danish  control,  with  all  the  evils  of 
absentee  ownership.  As  the  depression  deepened,  the  coaling 
of  ships  upon  which  St.  Thomas  depended  dropped  off; 
and  the  falling  price  of  sugar  led  to  the  practical  shutting 
down  of  that  industry  in  St.  Croix.  More  than  half  the  pop- 
ulation was  unemployed,  and  the  Islands  faced  a  destitution 
such  as  they  had  never  known.  Public  works  saved  the  day. 
"For  a  period,"  the  governor's  latest  report  states,  "employ- 
ment was  given  to  practically  every  able-bodied  man  and 
woman  in  the  Islands."  From  June  1933  to  June  1934,  ex- 
penditures from  funds  granted  by  FERA  and  PWA  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  relief  and  recovery  purposes  totalled 
about  $668,000  of  which  $10,000  was  set  aside  as  capital  for 
the  cooperatives  mentioned  later,  $105,000  (mostly  federal 
surplus  commodities)  spent  for  direct  relief,  $220,700  for 


Alonzo  Moron,  director  of  public  welfare.  Bom  in  St.  Thomas, 
he  received  his  education  and  social-work  training  in  the  US 
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materials,  and  $332,300  for 
work-relief  wages.  At  the  peak, 
of  activity  over  4000  persons, 
men  and  women,  in  the  three 
Islands  were  employed  on  work- 
relief  projects,  out  of  a  total  population  not  much  above  20,000. 

It  was  plain  to  the  authorities,  however,  that  this  was  not 
solving  the  permanent  difficulty.  What  they  had  on  their 
hands  was  not  an  emergency,  but  a  prize  example  in  minia- 
ture of  a  "stranded  community."  St.  Thomas,  dependent  on 
its  harbor  industries  for  its  daily  bread,  was  a  helpless  vic- 
tim of  the  same  world-forces  which  have  moored  the  ships 
of  every  maritime  nation  in  long  rusting  rows  in  all  the 
principal  harbors  of  the  world.  The  long  downward  plunge 
of  cane-sugar  had  carried  with  it,  a  feather  on  the  flood, 
St.  Croix's  principal  means  of  existence.  Many  of  the  fine 
sugar  estates  had  gone  "back  to  bush,"  or  were  ranged  over 
by  cattle  whose  ultimate  destiny  is  beef  for  the  markets  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  largest  sugar  mill  had  been  closed  by  its 
Danish  owners  five  years  ago.  What  was  to  be  the  future 
of  the  landless,  tradeless  black  laborers  of  the  Virgin  Islands? 

Clearly,  the  answer  lay  in  opening  new  industrial  ave- 
nues, and  to  this  the  new  government  set  its  hand.  Skills 
were  available  in  basketry,  embroidery,  cabinet  making  and 
the  preparation  of  characteristic  jams  and  conserves.  Handi- 
craft cooperatives  were  formed,  and  cooperative  stores  set 
up  in  the  principal  towns.  Patterns  and  labels  were  devised, 
and  new  designs  introduced.  A  profitable  new  industry 
was  developed  in  making  hooked  rag  rugs;  clay  was  dis- 
covered suitable  for  pottery  and  a  small  industry  of  this  type 
begun.  In  short,  as  a  result  of  several  years  of  endeavor 
along  these  lines,  goods  of  a  wide  variety  made  by  home 
industry  in  the  Virgin  Islands  are  now  selling  well,  not  only 


"Cha-Chas,"  poor  whites  of  French  descent  who  do  not 
mingle  with  the  blacks.  They  live  in  separate  villages 
and  have  a  lower  standard  of  living  and  of  education 


to  tourists  through  the  coopera- 
tive stores,  but  through  various 
department  stores  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States. 
Last  year,  the  number  of  han- 
dicraft workers  employed  and  sales  both  increased  250 
percent  over  the  previous  year,  but  the  output  is  still  behind 
the  demand.  Every  federal  dollar  spent  for  sales  promotion 
and  administration  resulted  in  about  $6  of  income  to  the 
workers.  Cooperatives  have  also  been  developed  among  the 
charcoal  burners,  cattle  raisers,  and  vegetable  growers;  and 
the  bay-rum  industry,  privately  owned,  has  been  improved 
as  to  process  and  stimulated  as  to  marketing  by  govern- 
mental assistance. 

The  most  effective  way  to  bring  about  self-maintenance 
is  believed  to  lie,  however,  in  persuading  the  people  to 
undertake  the  cultivation  of  their  own  foodstuffs.  Agricul- 
ture of  any  description  has  practically  vanished  from  St. 
Thomas;  and  in  St.  Croix  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cot- 
ton is  the  only  form  generally  understood  by  the  people.  In 
the  old  slave  days,  the  planters,  unwilling  to  use  for  food 
crops  acreage  which  could  be  more  profitably  employed  for 
sugar,  used  to  import  the  cheapest  provisions  available — 
corn  meal  from  the  United  States  and  salt  fish  from  New- 
foundland; and  though  the  circumstances  which  brought 
this  about  have  vanished,  such  strong  dietary  habits  have 
been  set  up  that  these  imported  goods  are  still  the  preferred 
staple  foods  of  the  people.  Few  vegetables  are  grown,  and 
such  fruit  as  is  available  is  either  picked  wild,  or  imported 
from  neighboring  islands. 

To  change  a  people's  dietary  or  industrial  habits  takes 
time,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made,  chiefly  through  the 
homesteading  projects  of  the  local  government.  These  at 
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first  met  with  determined  opposition  from  the  large  land- 
holders who  have  always  fought  any  plan  of  breaking  up 
the  great  estates  into  small  holdings;  but  as  their  own  eco- 
nomic position  has  become  less  favorable,  the  plantation 
owners  have  been  more  ready  to  sell  to  the  government, 
even  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  land  was  to  be  resold 
to  the  laborers.  On  St.  Croix,  230  small  holdings  have  been 
sold,  and  60  on  St.  Thomas.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the 
homesteaders  have  had  to  be  replaced  because  of  unsatis- 
factory work. 

Six-acre  tracts  are  the  rule.  Many  bear  small,  attractively 
designed  two-room  dwellings,  built  by  work-relief  labor, 
widi  cistern  and  privy;  on  others  the  new  owner  has  put 
up  his  own  house;  still  others  are  near  enough  to  the  former 
estate  village  so  that  the  old  buildings  can  be  renovated  and 
sold  in  connection  with  the  tract.  The  latter  would  seem 
to  be  the  preferable  way  wherever  possible.  The  villages  are 
picturesque  and  often  beautiful;  community  life  and  contacts 
would  be  fostered,  and  opportunities  for 
health  supervision  and  group  instruction 
made  easier  by  more  centralized  rural  living. 

Each  homesteader  usually  puts  in  a  "pro- 
vision-ground" or  kitchen  garden  for  his  own 
use.  Banana  trees,  which  bear  in  one  year, 
are  a  favorite  crop;  and  many  have  planted 
other  native  fruit-trees  such  as  mango,  papaya 
and  sour-sop.  The  cash  crop  is  cane,  which 
can  be  disposed  of  in  St.  Thomas  to  the  bay- 
rum  distillers,  in  St.  Croix  to  the  sugar 
or  rum  factories.  In  addition,  many  home- 
steaders have  a  trade  or  a  job  which  brings 


Bluebeard's  Castle  Hotel,  Uncle  Sam,  proprietor. 
It  was  built  as  a  PWA  project  to  attract  visitors 


Making  hooked  rugs,  one  of 
the  profitable  new  industries 
developed  by  the  government 


in  some  income  on  the 
side.  Payment  is  amortized 
over  fifteen  years;  90  per- 
cent paid  their  1934  install- 
ment in  full,  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  paid  up  in 
advance  for  1935.  A  small 
but  pleasant  feature  of  the 
project  has  been  the  eager 
advantage  taken  by  the 
homesteaders  of  the  offer  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations  to  supply  flowers 
and  shrubs  to  beautify  the 
premises.  Many  of  the  small 
front-yards  are  already  ablaze 
with  hibiscus,  bougainvillia, 
croton  or  coralita;  and 
northern  zinnias  and  holly- 
hocks are  frequently  seen. 
The  most  ambitious  plan 
of  the  local  government  to 
combat  distress  has  been, 
however,  its  venture  into 
business  through  incor- 
porating the  Virgin  Islands  Company,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  one  million  dollars  from  the  federal  treasury,  to 
acquire  property  and  engage  in  manufacture,  agriculture 
and  trade  like  any  business  concern.  The  profits  were  to  be 
used,  first,  to  finance  an  adequate  public  health  and  wel- 
fare program  for  the  Islands,  and  the  remainder  was  to  be 
returned  on  a  cooperative  basis  to  the  workers  participating. 
Here  came  the  rub,  however.  The  comptroller  general  ruled 
that  this  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  basic  law  of  the  land; 
that  all  profits  must  accrue  to  the  US  treasury  and  become 
part  of  general  government  revenues,  unless  further  enabling 
legislation  is  secured. 

The  Company  meanwhile  has  bought  the  closed  Danish 
sugar  factory,  cleared  the  estates  that  go  with  it — the  best 
sugar  land  in  the  Islands — and  is  all  ready  to  go  ahead  as 
soon  as  these  legal  obstacles  can  be  removed.  In  order  to 
make  any  profit  from  growing  sugar,  however,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company  believe  that  they  must  retain 
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Small,  well-designed  house  of 
a  homesteader  in  St.  Croix, 
built  by  work-relief  labor 

the  current  wages  for  field- 
hands  of  fifty  cents— an 
hour? — oh  no,  fifty  cents  for 
a  full  day's  work  under  the 
blazing  tropic  sun.1  Low  as 
the? :  wages  are,  they  attract 
ir  .migrants,  from  Puerto 
Rico  which  is  overpopulated, 
and  from  the  islands  to  the 
south,  in  some  of  which  the 
wage  for  common  labor  is 
as  low  as  twenty-five  cents  a 
day.  These  facts  will  make 
clear  what  is  the  West  Ind- 
ian standard  of  living  for 
three  quarters  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

Unless  or  until  the  Virgin 
Islands  Company  begins  to 
produce  revenue,  a  reason- 
ble  American  standard  of 
public  health,  education  and 
welfare  is  entirely  beyond  the 
financial  means  of  the  Islands, 

and  continued  assistance  from  the  federal  treasury  will  be  nec- 
essary. The  enure  profits  of  the  Company,  it  is  hoped,  can 
be  turned  back  to  the  people,  either  in  the  form  of  these 
public  services,  or  as  direct  income  on  a  profit-sharing 
basis  and  will  to  that  degree  offset  the  low  wages 
mentioned. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  $371,750  was  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  running  the  Island  government,  and  $197,000 
of  this  sum  was  to  cover  deficits  in  municipal  expenses.  This 
represents,  however,  the  lowest  contribution  in  ten  years  to 
municipal  budgets,  and  is  nearly  one  third  less  than  in  1931 
when  the  civilian  government  took  office. 

Under  the  Navy,  public  health  and  sanitation,  and  public 
education,  came  in  for  considerable  attention,  and  the  pres- 
ent government  has  been  able  to  improve  upon  Navy  stand- 
ards only  to  the  extent  to  which  the  repair  and  erection  of 
buildings  has  been  made  possible  under  PWA.  There  are 
fewer  American  nurses  and  doctors  and  fewer  American- 
trained  teachers,  than  in  Navy  days. 

However,  infant  mortality  has  been  reduced  to  89.1,  from 
a  rate  of  320  in  Danish  days,  and  of  183  for  the  years  1918- 
1930.  The  total  deathrate  last  year  was  17.1,  the  lowest  on 
record  for  the  Islands;  and  this  in  spite  of  an  epidemic  of 
malaria  introduced  from  Puerto  Rico,  which  was  success- 
fully fought  and  brought  under  control. 

Enrollment  in  the  public  schools  is  54  percent  greater, 
with  a  somewhat  decreased  population,  than  when  we  took 
the  place  over.  School  attendance  is  95  percent  of  enroll- 
ment. Salaries  of  teachers  are  three  times  the  1918  average, 
and  eleven  native  students  are  now  on  scholarships  in  col- 
leges on  the  mainland,  pledged  to  return  and  become  teach- 
ers. There  is  practically  no  illiteracy  except  among  adult 
immigrants,  and  during  the  past  year  the  per  capita  circu- 
lation of  books  from  the  three  public  libraries  was  3.4,  as 

JA  Commission  on  Wages  appointed  by  the  governor  has  secured,  since  this 
article  was  written,  the  acceptance  by  the  labor  unions  and  leading  employ- 
ers of  a  piecework  system  under  which  workers  who  accomplish  more  than 
the  average  can  earn  a  bonus  in  addition  to  the  daily  wage. 


compared  with  a  per  capita  circulation  of  2.2  for  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

PUBLIC  welfare  and  relief  received  a  set-back  when  the 
Red  Cross,  the  only  private  agency  of  any  extent,  with- 
drew its  field  staff  and  funds  last  year.  The  Public  Welfare 
Department  is  directed  by  Alonzo  Moron,  a  native  of  St. 
Thomas,  educated  in  the  United  States,  former  holder  of 
an  Urban  League  fellowship,  and  trained  for  social  work 
in  the  Baltimore  Family  Welfare  Association.  With  almost 
no  funds  for  direct  relief  at  its  disposal,  the  Department's 
work  has  been  confined  largely  to  certifying  applicants  for 
work  relief  and  for  entrance  to  the  almhouse,  and  to  the 
distribution  of  federal  surplus  relief  commodities.  Mr. 
Moron  has  forward-looking  plans  for  a  home  for  working 
girls,  another  for  homeless  boys,  and  community  centers  for 
recreation  in  the  larger  towns.  Bad  housing — one-room  fam- 
ily homes  are  still  the  rule— and  the  high  illegitimacy  rate 
are  ever-present  problems.  The  usual  court  award  for  the 
support  of  an  illegitimate  child  is  $2  a  month,  and  child 
abandonment  through  the  migration  of  parents  to  the 
states  is  an  evil  only  partially  compensated  by  the  incredible 
willingness  of  relatives,  godparents  and  casual  friends  to 
accept  these  children  into  their  homes. 

Governor  Pearson,  ruddy  and  white-haired,  with  a  genial 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  holds 
his  staff  up  to  the  same  exacting  standard.  Tropical  siestas 
are  "out"  as  far  as  the  government  is  concerned.  The  gov- 
ernor's one  dissipation  is  swimming,  and  his  watchful  wife 
tries  to  get  him  to  the  beach  every  day  when  his  engage- 
ments permit.  In  the  evenings  at  Government  House,  relax- 
ing over  a  cigar,  he  will  sometimes  tell  of  the  vicissitudes 
that  accompanied  getting  his  projects  through.  Literally 
months  of  persistent  effort  in  overcoming  obstacle  after  offi- 
cial obstacle  were  necessary  before  the  hotel,  for  instance, 
became  an  accomplished  reality.  A  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  a  former  professor  at  Swarthmore,  a  lifelong 
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liberal  and  worker  in  the  field  of  adult  education,  the  gov- 
ernor's outstanding  characteristic  is  a  mild  but  shrewd 
tenacity  of  purpose.  Apparently  no  combination  of  circum- 
stances is  sufficient  to  discourage  him — he  simply  tries  an- 
other way. 

THE  governor  and  his  aides  form  an  unusual  group  of  able, 
and  underpaid  public  servants;  their  accomplishments  in 
the  face  of  world-wide  depression  have  been  a  remarkable 
demonstration  in  wise  and  fruitful  colonial  administration. 
Why,  then,  have  our  papers  been  full  of  attacks  upon  the 
Virgin  Islands  administration;  why  should  it  be  unpopular, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  with  the  Islanders  themselves? 

It  is  hard  to  give  a  categorical  answer  to  a  question  the 
roots  of  which  are  embedded  in  the  peculiarities  of  a  re- 
mote island  community.  Involved  in  it  would  be  questions 
of  color  and  caste;  of  such  deep  cleavages  between  the 
property-owners  and  the  propertyless  workers  that  no  one 
can  express  a  common  point  of  view;  of  the  irresponsible 
reactions  of  a  people  only  10  percent  of  whom  are  permit- 
ted to  vote  even  on  local  affairs.  The  fact  that  West  Indians 
do  not  understand  the  democratic,  off-hand  American  man- 
ner, or  appreciate  American  humor,  plays  a  part.  They  ex- 
pect from  their  rulers  a  ponderous,  dignified  formality; 
and  simple  manners  are  discounted  as  incapacity.  The 
American  scene  does  not  provide,  nor  its  laws  permit,  an 
administration  which  would  satisfy  the  peculiar  and  con- 
fused desires  of  these  people.  Personally,  I  don't  think  they 
should  be  satisfied;  progress  does  not  lie  that  way. 

But  these  are  the  underlying,  psychological  factors  in  the 
situation.  On  the  surface,  opposition  emanates  from  three 
sources.  Part  comes  from  the  handful  of  people,  black, 
white,  and  colored,  who  make  up  the  propertied  classes, 
hold  the  voting  power,  and  man  the  Colonial  Councils; 
and  who  resent  the  attempts  of  government  to  render  the 
workers  more  independent.  Part  comes  from  the  workers 
themselves,  whose  leaders  have  been  played  upon  by  certain 
underground  forces  in  Harlem.  By  them,  the  people  are 
taught  to  believe  that  the  government's  real  aim  is  to  de- 
press their  condition  still  further:  that  the  Virgin  Islands 
Company  is  devised  to  lower  wages  and  rivet  industrial 
slavery  upon  the  people;  that  the  homesteading  project  has 
been  set  up  to  swindle  poor  people  out  of  their  property. 
They  can't  tell  you  why  they  believe  these  things  to  be  so — 
the  leaders  have  said  so,  and  it  must  be  true.  Not  having 
any  responsibility  as  voters,  they  are  subject  to  every  base- 
less rumor  that  any  of  their  spokesmen  choose  to  utter. 
Proof  is  never  demanded  and  anything  is  believed. 

Third,  by  far  the  most  dangerous  opposition  comes  from 
American  sources.  The  fact  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  held  out  on  the  whole  pretty  staunchly  against 
making  the  Islands  a  repository  for  political  hangers-on 
has  been  deeply  resented  by  spoilsmen  high  in  office.  The 
plans  of  the  government  to  enter  business  have  awakened 
alarm  in  industrial  circles.  Certain  persons  dismissed  for 
cause  from  the  Virgin  Islands  government,  certain  others 
disappointed  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  political  appoint- 
ments for  themselves  or  their  friends,  find  little  difficulty  in 
getting  backing  from  powerful  quarters  on  the  mainland. 

At  present,  an  unfortunate  local  situation  is  created  in 
that  the  US  Judge,  T.  Webber  Wilson,  former  Congress- 
man from  Mississippi,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  not  responsible  in  any  way  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  is  acutely  at  odds  with  the  rest  of  the 
civil  administration.  The  most  recent  hostilities  occurred 


over  a  case  involving  charges  of  graft  against  a  colored  fore- 
man in  the  Public  Works  Department.  The  government 
attorney  refused  to  prosecute  the  case  because  special  inves- 
tigators sent  down  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had 
found  no  evidence  of  the  alleged  dishonesty,  and  because  he 
had  personally  satisfied  himself  that  no  misdemeanor  or 
malfeasance  was  involved.  The  judge  thereupon  constituted 
himself  both  prosecutor  and  judge,  and  found  the  luckless 
man  guilty  with  a  fine  of  $200  (see  The  Nation,  for  January 
23,  for  a  fuller  account  of  this  incident.) 

IT  is  of  little  moment,  except  to  the  parties  concerned, 
whether  the  judiciary  arm  or  the  administrative  arm  of 
the  local  government  is  right  in  the  disputed  questions. 
What  does  matter,  and  matter  considerably  to  our  credit, 
is  that  we  should  not  furnish  a  skeptical  world  with  an- 
other instance  of  our  inability  properly  to  govern  even  a 
tiny  colonial  territory  because  of  the  division  of  authority 
which  runs  through  our  governmental  system.  Simply  re- 
moving the  judge,  or  removing  the  governor,  would  not  set 
the  matter  right,  since  their  successors,  whether  appointed 
for  merit  or  for  political  usefulness,  would  find  it  easy  to 
fall  into  the  difficulties  which  a  two-headed  authority  al- 
ways makes  possible. 

There  are  distinct  signs,  however,  that  a  better  compre- 
hension of  the  present  government  and  its  purposes  is  com- 
ing among  the  more  stable  elements  of  the  community. 
They  are  not  yet  prepared  to  speak  out  very  much  in  de- 
fending its  policies,  but  privately  they  will  tell  you  that  the 
present  administration  has  accomplished  great  things  for 
the  Islands.  I  think  it  requires  only  the  continued  firm 
backing  of  the  federal  government,  together  with  certain 
changes  now  in  progress,  or  desired,  to  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion and  cause  much  of  the  clamor  to  die  down.  Specifically, 
what  is  needed  is: 

1 .  Legislation  which  will  permit  the  Virgin  Islands  Com- 
pany to  function  along  the  lines  originally  planned. 

2.  Legislation,  introduced  not  too  quickly  and  following 
a  comprehensive  scheme,  to  extend  the  franchise,  reform  the 
tax  system,  and  develop  an  American  code  of  laws  for  the 
Islands  to  replace  the  Danish  system  still  in  force. 

3.  No  more  political  appointments  to  any  position  in  the 
Island  government. 

4.  An  agreement  between  the  departments  of  our  federal 
government  whereby  no  official  should  be  retained  in  the 
Islands  who  is  inimical  or  even  unacceptable  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  governor. 

5.  A  more  decisive  policy  in  dealing  with  persons  who 
circulate  false  and  harmful  rumors  or  print  slanderous  at- 
tacks upon  officials. 

We  must  remember,  the  Virgin  Islands  do  not  constitute 
a  sovereign  state,  nor  even  a  territory.  They  are  a  depen- 
dency; a  colony,  in  fact;  and  their  people  are  as  yet  unfitted 
by  education,  by  franchise,  and  taxation  systems,  and  by  the 
body  of  laws  under  which  they  have  grown  up,  to  partici- 
pate to  any  large  extent  in  self-government.  Our  system, 
dividing  responsibility  as  it  does  between  different  branches 
of  the  federal  government,  is  particularly  ill-adapted  to 
colonial  administration.  It  is  a  long,  hard  job  to  bring  a 
people  accustomed  for  centuries  to  autocratic  control  up  to 
the  point  where  they  can  conduct  their  corporate  affairs 
and  pay  their  way.  This  calls  for  excellent  administrators, 
given  a  free  hand,  unhampered  by  divided  or  partisan  con- 
trol, and  allowed  to  experiment  flexibly  in  applying  our 
institutions  to  a  population  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  them. 


THE    VITAL    REVOLUTION 


BY  NORMAN  E.  HIMES 


BIRTH  control  is  here  to  stay.  I  say  this  not 
dogmatically  but  because,  as  a  sociologist, 
I  have  spent  ten  years  of  intensive  research 
on  the  historical,  economic,  and  social  aspects  of 
man's  struggle,  through  the  ages,  rationally  to 
control  his  fertility;  because,  in  brief,  the  convic- 
tion has  daily  grown  on  me  that  this  struggle  is 
one  of  the  most  engaging  and  thrilling  episodes 
in  the  entire  cultural  evolution  of  man  and  will  not  cease 
until  the  goal  of  complete  democratization  of  contraceptive 
knowledge  is  achieved. 

I  recently  completed  a  history  of  that  struggle  for  the 
National  Committee  on  Maternal  Health.  It  has  been  excit- 
ing to  sit,  as  it  were,  on  the  bank  of  time;  to  pass  in  review, 
with  the  help  of  great  scholars,  the  cultural  evolution  of 
man;  to  discern,  thousands  of  years  before  written  history, 
the  dim  but  distinct  beginnings  of  his  attempt  to  fend  off 
the  ever-present  specter  of  want  by  limiting  his  progeny. 
Abortion,  infanticide,  tabus  on  intercourse  are  there;  all 
anthropologists  are  agreed.  Even  contraceptive  measures  are 
there  in  embryo  thousands  of  years  ago.  I  traced  the  early 
scientific  history  in  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  among  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  East  Indians.  We  ransacked  papyri  only  to 
find  that  in  1550  B.C.  (Ebers  Papyrus)  the  Egyptians  made 
use  of  a  plant  which  produced  a  spermicidal  agent  similar 
to  that  employed  in  modern  clinics.  With  the  assistance  of 
specialists  I  went  through  the  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Persian, 
Egyptian,  Chinese,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  sources.  Every 
great  culture,  we  found,  has  had  some  knowledge  of  birth 
control  even  if  crude  and  undiffused.  In  their  medical 
encyclopedias,  the  greatest  physicians  of  all  times  not  only 
described  contraceptive  techniques,  but  showed  the  begin- 
nings of  a  preventive  point  of  view.  Thus  birth  control  ap- 
peared not  as  an  innovation,  not  as  a  radical  fad  or  novelty, 
but  as  a  legitimate  part  of  classical  medicine.  The  greatest 
account  of  technique  on  record  before  that  of  Knowlton 
(1832)  was  written  by  a  Greek  physician,  Soranos,  in  the 
second  century. 

Anyone  who  has  watched  intently  the  growth  of  the 


Though  the  American  birth-control  movement  is  just  twenty- 
one  years  old,  Professor  Himes  has  traced  contraceptive 
knowledge  back  thousands  of  years.  Here  he  makes  a  plea  for 
democratization  of  the  knowledge  we  now  have  of  improved 
techniques  so  that  needless  human  suffering  may  be  minimized 


of  life.  When  the  children  were  born  one  year  apart,  the 
infant  mortality  was  146  per  1000  in  the  year  of  the  study; 
when  the  interval  was  two  years  the  rate  was  98;  at  four 
years,  the  infant  deathrate  was  at  a  minimum,  84  per  1000. 

Contraception  is  equally  important  to  the  mother's  health 
and  fitness.  It  is  difficult  for  children  to  grow  up  as  normal 
well-rounded  personalities  when  they  are  undernourished, 
when  the  mother  is  chronically  over-burdened  and  rebel- 
lious because  of  unwanted  pregnancies,  or  when  she  wor- 
ries about  possible  pregnancies.  Hundreds  of  clinical  cases 
demonstrate  that  instruction  in  safe  methods  of  contracep- 
tion has  done  much  to  make  women  better  mothers. 

There  are  two  distinct  attitudes  toward  the  giving  of  con- 
traceptive information.  The  first  holds  that  only  those  merit 
instruction  who  have  grave  or  other  medical  reasons;  the 
second,  that  economic,  social  and  psychological  reasons  are 
equally  important.  There  is  naturally  much  greater  agree- 
ment about  assisting  the  first  group  than  the  second.  It  now 
seems  clear  that  women  that  have  tuberculosis,  heart  dis- 
ease, certain  disorders  of  the  kidneys,  and  certain  gynecolo- 
gical maladjustments  or  inadequacies,  are  entitled  to  con- 
traceptive instruction.  Increasingly,  too,  the  view  is  gaining 
ground  that  any  healthy  woman  who  has  an  adequate  fam- 
ily should  have  the  power  of  choice  regarding  further 
reproduction — the  power  which  actually  is  exercised  by  the 
more  privileged.  Spacing  is  medically  justifiable;  it  is  also 
economically  wise.  Psychiatrists  and  mental  hygienists  have 
pointed  out  further  the  lifelong  handicap  in  personality  that 
a  child  is  likely  to  suffer  when  his  advent  is  unwanted  or 
resented  by  his  parents. 


social  agitation  for  contraception  since  its  inception  by  Place       AS  an  economist  I  have  long  since  given  up  trying  to 
in  England  in  1823  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  its     **  fool  the  arithmetic  table.  If  a  family  has  an  income  of, 

say,  $1500  a  year  for  the  support  of  three  children  besides 
the  parents,  there  is  some  prospect  of  keeping  body  and 
soul  together  on  at  least  a  basic  minimum  of  decency.  But 
if  these  parents,  without  a  substantial  increase  in  income, 
continue  to  have  children,  the  wisdom  of  such  conduct  is 
gravely  open  to  doubt.  After  long  reflection  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  either  logical  or  wise  to  attempt  to  separate  medical 
from  economic  and  social  indications  for  contraceptive  in- 
struction. Increasingly  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  parents 
in  poverty  have  as  much  right  to  contraceptive  instruction 
Generally  speaking,  countries  with  a  high  birthrate  have 
also  a  high  infant-mortality  rate.  Dr.  R.  M.  Woodbury,  for- 
merly statistician  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  showed  in  his 
well-known  study  on  Infant  Mortality  that  even  after  one 
eliminated  the  influences  on  infant  mortality  of  such  fac- 


success  is  inevitable.  Progress  has  been  so  rapid  in  recent 
decades  that  there  is  no  time  even  to  outline  it.  We  have 
rationalized  production  to  some  extent;  the  world  will  not 
stop  until  reproduction  is  rationalized.  This  Vital  Revolu- 
tion is  at  least  as  significant  as  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  discern  its  possibilities  for  social 
progress  through  reducing  infant  and  maternal  mortality, 
abortion,  poverty,  ill-health,  psychological  and  sexual  mal- 
adjustments; in  short,  its  possibilities  for  a  richer  life  for  the 


common  man. 


tors  as  artificial  or  breast  feeding,  employment  of  the  mother 
outside  the  home,  husband's  income  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic class,  the  degree  to  which  children  were  spaced  had 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  deathrate  in  the  first  year 


as  parents  who  suffer  from  particular  diseases.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  American  econo- 
mists. 

Much  of  the  poverty  with  which  we  are  confronted  would 
be  non-existent  were  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  laborers  as 
scarce,  relatively,  as  first-class  business  managers.  The  chief 
cause  of  poverty  is  low  incomes;  the  chief  causes  of  low 
incomes  are  superabundance  of  unskilled  labor  plus  the 
unemployment  of  the  business  cycle.  The  long-run  tendency 
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of  birth  control  is  to  raise  the  wages  of  labor,  other  circum- 
stances remaining  the  same.  Though  this  result  may  not  be 
apparent  for  wages  of  parents  of  the  present  generation,  it 
is  a  tendency  that  can  affect  the  future.  In  fact  it  has 
probably  been  doing  so  for  a  century.  Adequate  control  of 
reproduction  gives  the  laboring  class,  as  Place  and  Mill 
understood  a  century  ago,  an  important  instrument  for 
self-advancement.  Moreover,  whatever  the  effects  on  the 
standard  of  living  of  future  generations,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  family  limitation  will  make  a  given  income  go 
further. 

A  recent  study  by  Edgar  Sydenstricker  and  G.  St.  J.  Per- 
rott  made  for  the  Research  Division  of  the  Milbank  Memo- 
rial Fund  shows  conclusively  that  the  kinds  of  families  with 
whom  social  workers  normally  deal  are  continuing  to  com- 
plicate the  problems  of  relief  in  these  trying  times  by  adding 
burdens  they  are  ill-equipped  to  bear.  The  study  included 
8000  families  in  eight  American  cities,  in  general,  families 
of  unskilled  and  skilled  laborers,  and  of  the  white-collar 
workers.  Even  in  1929  relatively  few  had  incomes  of  more 
than  $3000.  Particular  attention  was  devoted  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  birthrate  and  changes  in  economic 
status  during  the  four  years  1929-1932.  It  was  found  that  the 
birthrate  had  been  highest  during  the  period  of  depression 
in  families  that  were  without  employment  or  had  only 
part-time  work  in  1932.  As  in  other  studies,  birthrates  dif- 
fered according  to  economic  class.  The  birthrate  in  families 
of  unskilled  laborers  was  182  per  1000  women  of  childbear- 
ing  age;  in  families  of  skilled  laborers,  150;  and  in  the 
white-collar  class  134.  More  striking,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  highest  birthrate  was  in  families  that  were  not  only 


poor  in  1929  but  continued  poor  until  1932;  their  rate  was 
66  percent  higher  than  in  families  who  stayed  in  relatively 
comfortable  circumstances.  The  birthrate  in  families  whose 
economic  status  dropped  from  moderate  to  poor  during  the 
depression  was  higher  (157)  than  that  of  families  who  con- 
tinued in  moderate  circumstances  (113)  throughout  the 
four  years;  that  is,  the  birthrate  was  39  percent  higher 
among  people  whose  economic  status  declined.  It  is  a 
fairly  safe  inference  that  these  poor  families  did  not  delib- 
erately choose  to  lower  their  condition.  Theirs  was  the 
compulsion  of  ignorance. 

Correlating  birthrates  and  employment,  the  study  found 
that  the  rate  in  families  without  employed  workers  was 
197,  compared  with  154  in  families  with  part-time  workers 
only,  and  134  in  families  with  one  or  more  full-time  work- 
ers. "Thus,"  say  the  authors,  "the  families  without  any 
employed  workers  in  1932  had  a  birthrate  during  the  de- 
pression 48  percent  higher  than  those  who  had  one  or  more 
full-time  workers  in  1932." 

The  study  further  shows  that  the  birthrate  in  families 
receiving  relief  in  1932  was  210  as  against  137  in  families 
not  receiving  relief.  Even  in  this  low-income  group,  the 
average  annual  birthrate  in  families  on  relief  was  53  percent 
higher  than  in  those  not  on  relief.  "High  fertility,"  say  the 
authors,  "was  associated  with  inability  to  succeed  in  the  se- 
vere competition  for  jobs  brought  about  by  the  depression." 
They  remark  further  that  "those  who  had  dropped  from 
comparative  comfort  in  1929  to  poverty  in  1932  were  fami- 
lies having  a  higher  birthrate  than  those  who  did  not  suffer 
a  drop  in  income."  They  conclude  that  a  high  birthrate 
during  the  depression  prevailed  in  families  who  "could 
least  afford,  from  any  point  of  view,  to  assume  this  added 
responsibility."  Here,  certainly,  is  a  challenge  to  construc- 
tive social  action. 

PASSING  mention  should  be  made  of  eugenic  as  well  as 
'  medical  and  economic  indications.  A  woman  who  has 
had  one  or  more  mentally  defective  children,  or  who  is 
herself  defective  or  deranged,  or  whose  husband  is  defec- 
tive or  deranged,  or  whose  immediate  siblings  or  parents 
are  clearly  defective  should  be  referred  for  contraceptive 
instruction.  It  is  hardly  pertinent  to  stress  the  limitations  of 
our  knowledge  of  heredity.  In  any  crisis  we  have  to  act 
according  to  the  best  information  we  have,  and  even  most 
conservative  authorities  now  agree  that  we  have  to  act  in 
the  most  striking  cases. 

In  1927,  when,  as  a  fellow  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  I  was  investigating  birth-control  clinics  in  England, 
I  was  impressed  with  the  case  of  a  woman  who  came  to 
one  clinic.  Her  husband  had  been  committed  to  an  institu- 
tion for  the  insane.  He  was  paroled  for  two  weeks  annually. 
After  each  parole  the  wife  became  pregnant.  This  happened 
for  eight  consecutive  years.  This  case,  of  course,  is  unusual, 
but  hundreds  less  extreme  could  be  cited. 

Unwanted  pregnancies  often  result  in  abortion,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  democratization  of  contraceptive 
information  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  abortion  rate,  now 
altogether  too  high  in  the  United  States.  Women  resort  to 
abortion  chiefly  because  reliable  contraception  is  not  avail- 
able to  them.  Clinical  records  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States  show  conclusively  that,  of  the  women  coming 
to  the  clinic  for  the  first  time,  those  had  had  the  highest 
number  of  criminal  abortions  who  had  experienced  the 
largest  number  of  pregnancies  and  the  shortest  interval 
between  births.  That  contraception  will  reduce  the  fre- 
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quency  of  abortion  is  a   scientifically   demonstrated   fact. 

Much  confusion  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  regarding  effectiveness  of  modern  clinical  methods 
of  birth  control.  These  clinical  methods  are  now  well-tried 
and  established;  there  is  more  experiment  with  chemicals. 
Probably  in  the  United  States  alone  we  have  had  experience 
with  more  than  100,000  cases  in  more  than  150  clinics.  In  her 
recent  important  book,  Birth  Control  in  Practice  (Robert 
McBride,)  Dr.  Marie  Kopp  concludes  that  in  nearly  6000 
cases  studied  at  the  Birth  Control  Clinical  Research  Bureau 
in  New  York  City,  the  methods  recommended,  when  used 
as  instructed,  were  93  percent  effective.  A  recent  study  of 
contraceptive  methods  made  by  Dr.  Regina  Stix  for  the 
Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  proves  that  pregnancies  were 
reduced  by  three  fourths  when  the  clinical  methods  were 
followed.  A  number  of  studies,  reported  by  Enid  Charles  in 
the  Practice  of  Birth  Control  (Williams  and  Norgate,) 
show  similar  degrees  of  success  ranging  from  70  to  95 
percent.  This  is  in  great  contrast  to  the  high  failure  rate 
experienced  with  the  use  of  so-called  natural  methods,  about 
which  there  has  been  increasing  publicity  of  late. 

Most  of  the  women  who  come  to  the  clinics  for  advice 
are  there  not  because  they  are  totally  ignorant  of  contracep- 
tive techniques,  but  because  they  wish  to  learn  a  safe,  harm- 
less, scientific  method.  I  recently  tabulated  ten  series  of  data 
on  24,901  cases  showing  the  percentages  of  patients  admit- 
ting the  use  of  contraceptives  prior  to  a  clinical  visit.  The 
average  for  all  series  was  68  percent.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  certain  very  low  figures,  collected 
years  ago,  are  atypical,  and  the  result  of  careless  inquiries. 
If  these  are  discarded,  the  average  is  nearer  90  percent.  In 
one  series  it  runs  as  high  as  95  percent.  The  choice  is  not 
between  birth  control  and  no  birth  control;  it  is  between 
amateur,  unreliable,  back-fence  and  drug-store  advice  and 
safe,  harmless,  scientific,  medically-guided  instruction. 

If  it  be  objected  that  women  who  come  to  birth-control 


Richard  Carlile,  author  of  Every  Woman's  Book:  or  What  Is  Love, 
published  in  London  in  1826,  the  first  work  in  English  to  dis- 
cuss the  medical,  social  and  economic  aspects  of  birth  control 


clinics  are  especially  conscious  of  their  problem,  let  us  see 
the  extent  to  which  contraceptives  are  used  by  a  representa- 
tive group  of  American  women.  Professor  Raymond  Pearl 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  one  of  our  outstanding  human 
biologists,  recently  made  a  study  of  nearly  5000  women  in 
the  obstetric  wards  in  selected  hospitals  in  large  cities 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  white  women  in  this 
group  who  had  experienced  two  or  more  pregnancies  prac- 
tised contraception  regularly  or  intermittently,  as  follows: 
38  percent  of  the  very  poor;  45  percent  of  the  poor;  56 
percent  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances;  80  percent  of 
the  well-to-do  and  rich.  The  average  for  all  social  classes 
was  50  percent.  Among  those  who  had  only  one  child  the 
percentages  were  considerably  lower. 

THAT  difference  is  a  partial  answer  to  those  who  would 
I  argue  that  people  want  contraception  only  to  avoid  the 
responsibilities  of  parenthood.  A  similar  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  clinic  records  for  many  thousands  of 
women  advised  in  birth-control  clinics  show  that  they  have 
had  an  average  of  four  pregnancies  and  have  three  living 
children.  The  average  age  of  the  clinic  mothers  is  about  32, 
varying  slightly  in  different  series;  these  women  have  many 
years  of  possible  reproductivity  ahead  of  them. 

By  a  clever  technique  which  cannot  be  detailed  here, 
Professor  Pearl  showed  that  the  white  women  in  the  group 
who  practised  contraception  most  intelligently  and  precise- 
ly, interrupting  it  only  for  planned  and  wanted  pregnancies, 
reduced  their  potential  pregnancy  rate  by  about  57  percent. 
The  women  of  the  well-to-do  and  rich  class  reduced  their 
rate  by  approximately  70  percent.  In  the  light  of  this  study 
and  those  mentioned  above,  it  seems  impossible  to  talk  any 
longer  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  contraception.  Are  not  its 
effects  on  the  birthrate  a  matter  of  common  observation? 
This  bogey  of  ineffectiveness  is  gradually  being  waylaid 
along  with  the  contention,  which  has  survived  all  too  long, 
that  modern  contraceptives  cause  sterility.  We  now  know, 
of  course,  that  there  is  no  justification  for  that  allegation. 

If  Professor  Pearl's  records  show  that  nearly  half  the  poor 
in  a  supposedly  representative  American  group  use  con- 
traception, why  should  we  be  concerned  about  providing 
contraceptive  instruction?  A  study  of  these  records  makes 
clear  that  the  use  of  modern,  reliable,  clinical  methods  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Reliance  is  placed  mainly  upon 
methods  of  much  lower  effectiveness,  some  of  them  injuri- 
ous. Professor  Pearl's  figures  corroborate  other  studies  in 
showing  that  the  better-to-do  use  contraception  more,  and, 
on  the  whole,  use  better  methods  than  the  poorer  groups. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  the  birth-control  movement  is  to  see 
that  knowledge  of  better  methods  is  diffused  to  the  lower 
social  and  economic  classes.  Their  health  and  happiness 
deserve  protection  also.  As  Professor  Pearl  says: 

The  general  picture  is  of  a  state  of  affairs  where  a  high  pro- 
portion of  the  economically  most  fortunate  classes  arc  prac- 
ticing contraception  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  precision 
and  intelligence,  producing  mainly  only  as  many  babies  as  they 
want  and  when  they  want  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  less 
and  particularly  the  least  fortunate  economic  classes  ...  are  to 
a  much  smaller  extent  making  any  attempt  to  practice  contra- 
ception at  all,  and  of  those  who  are  making  the  attempt  the 
proportion  who  are  doing  so  intelligendy  and  precisely  is  also 
smaller.  Our  detailed  records  indicate  clearly  that  this  is  due 
primarily  to  ignorance  of  contraceptive  methods  and  technique, 
rather  than  to  a  desire  to  have  large  families.  Hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  the  women  in  this  sample  who  do  not  practice  con- 
traception are  pleading  for  infor-  (Continued  on  page  205) 
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THE  gold-clause  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
banking  bill  have  once  again  aroused  an  inflation 
scare  in  the  United  States.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  seems  to  me  regrettable  because  it  leaves  open  ques- 
tions as  urgent  as  those  it  eliminates.  Courts  should  make 
legal  decisions,  not  political  and  economic  ones.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  abide  by  this  principle. 
Its  decision  has  ruled  invalid  the  abrogation  of  the  gold 
clause  as  far  as  government  obligations  are  concerned,  but 
it  has  for  the  present  deprived  this  decision  of  all  practical 
significance,  contending  that  nobody  has  been  materially 
harmed  by  the  abrogation  of  the  gold  clause.  The  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  is  no  doubt  considerably  higher  to- 
day than  at  the  time  the  liberty  bonds  were  issued.  There 
will  be  prolonged  discussion  as  to  whether  it  is  the  concern 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  permit  monetary  theories  to  deter- 
mine its  decisions.  Certainly  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  a 
decision  of  this  kind  would  have  been  issued  twenty  years  THE  dissension  came  only  on  the  problem  of  government 
ago.  The  theories  of  the  "commodity  dollar"  had  to  intrude  '  obligations;  here  to  uphold  the  government  was  not 
into  the  sacred  sphere  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  permit  such  economically  necessary.  The  restoration  of  the  gold  clause 

in  government  bonds  would  not  have  destroyed  the  budget^ 


really  have  shaken  the  very  heart  of  the  New  Deal, — 
Roosevelt's  monetary  and  budgetary  policy?  I  doubt  it. 
There  is  no  question  that  restoration  of  the  gold  clause  in 
private  contracts  was  impossible.  It  comes  very  near  to  irre- 
sponsible adventure  (unless  it  is  dictated  by  sheer  ignorance) 
to  advocate  the  general  return  to  the  old  gold  parity.  It  was 
no  exaggeration  to  qualify  the  eventual  consequences  of 
such  a  policy  as  complete  chaos:  it  would  have  meant  the 
immediate  breakdown  of  the  entire  price  structure  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  raw  materials  with  all  its  conse- 
quences on  security  prices  and  the  banking  and  credit  or- 
ganization of  the  country;  it  would  have  thrown  all  world 
markets,  all  foreign  currencies  into  a  turmoil  of  unprece- 
dented violence.  I  do  not  believe  any  government  in  the 
world  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  stand  it.  But  on 
this  point  there  was  no  dissension  at  all  within  the  Court. 


a  ruling. 

Have  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  American  public  fully 
realized  what  an  immense  responsibility  the  Court  has  thus 
assumed?  If  this  decision  is  taken  at  its  face  value,  it  means 
no  more  nor  less  than  that  the  Court  appoints  itself  the 
final  guardian  of  monetary  stability.  Should  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  fall  below  the  level  of  those  years  when 
the  liberty  bonds  were  issued,  the  required  proof  that  the 
bond-holders  had  suffered  losses  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
gold  clause  could  easily  be  produced.  Then  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  the  gold  clause  could  come  up  again.  I  am  inclined 
to  consider  this  the  wisest  design  of  the  decision.  This  pos- 
sibility creates  a  strong  and  effective  barrier  against  infla- 
tionist tendencies.  But  at  the  same  time  it  imposes  on  the 
Court  a  responsibility  which  exceeds  not  only  its  proper 
function  but  the  actual  possibilities  of  any  court  in  the 
world.  As  long  as  inflation  is  controlled,  as  long  as  it  is  an 
instrument  of  a  deliberate  policy,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
for  Congress  and  the  administration  to  decide  upon  its 
form  and  content,  not  the  Court.  However,  should  inflation 
one  day  get  out  of  control,  should  it  become  an  elemental 
force,  whatever  the  original  intention  might  have  been, 
then  inflation  will  not  only  shatter  the  foundations  of  the 
social  and  economic  structure  of  the  country,  but  also  the 
very  foundations  of  its  legal  and  constitutional  structure. 
Should  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  actually  fall 
below  the  level  of  the  time  when  the  government  gold 
bonds  were  issued,  then  the  Supreme  Court  may  reverse  its 
decision  of  February  18,  1935,  then  the  Court  may  try  to 
restore  the  rights  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  bond- 
holders; but  it  will  be  too  late.  In  this  situation,  there  will 
be  no  government  agencies  to  execute  the  decision  of  the 
Court.  It  will  fall  into  the  void.  Uncontrolled  inflation,  if 
once  started,  cannot  be  stopped  even  by  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  It  is  no  longer  a  legal  and 
constitutional  problem.  That  is  the  immense 
danger  involved  in  the  apparently  wise  decision 
of  the  Court. 

Was  it  materially  necessary  to  decide  in  this 
way?  Would  a  different  decision  of  the  Court 


and  it  would  have  strengthened  both  national  and  interna- 
tional confidence  in  the  New  Deal.  There  are  many,  I 
know,  who  would  point  to  the  many  billions  of  dollars 
increase  in  the  national  debt  with  the  restoration  of  the  gold 
clause,  but  this  argument,  while  correct,  misses  the  point. 
The  only  question  that  really  matters  is  the  cost  of  the  an- 
nual service  of  the  debt,  which  is  to  be  permanently  cov- 
ered by  the  regular  budget.  Well,  restoration  of  the  full 
gold  payment  on  the  entire  government  debt  carrying  the 
gold  clause  would  have  imposed  on  the  budget  an  addi- 
tional burden  of  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  (if  you  de- 
duct the  increased  tax  return  out  of  an  increased  interest 
income,  even  without  possible  additional  tax  legislation.) 
Certainly  not  an  overwhelming  problem  within  the  frame 
of  an  $8^2  billion  budget.  It  would  have  been  a  price  fairly 
worth  paying  for  engendering  one  of  the  most  desirable 
and  strongest  incitements  to  a  lasting  recovery:  the  utmost 
strength  of  government  credit,  the  basic  condition  of  a 
working  capitalist  system. 

Only  the  lapse  of  time  will  make  the  world  aware  of  how 
much  harm  has  been  done  by  loss  of  belief  in  the  pledged 
word,  considered  sacred  in  the  flourishing  decades  before 
the  Great  War.  I  write  these  lines  in  London,  in  an  uneasy 
atmosphere  created  by  a  break  of  long-sustained  confi- 
dence; suddenly  everybody  seems  to  recognize  how  artificial 
are  the  foundations  of  a  recovery  not  based  on  a  stabilized 
currency.  For  years  England  and  the  whole  world  with  it 
had  been  willing  to  believe  in  the  natural  and  unshakable 
strength  of  the  pound  sterling.  And  suddenly  a  few  minor 
accidents,  political  and  financial  difficulties,  seemed  suffi- 
cient to  dispel  this  belief  over  night.  The  pride  of  England, 
the  strength  of  the  gilt-edged  (Continued  on  page  199) 


"The  majority  of  the  American  people  instinctively  abhor 
inflation,"  is  Mr.  Stolper's  conclusion.  None  of  the  condi- 
tions which  caused  inflation  in  European  countries  prevail 
in  America/  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  will  arise 
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The  force  and  vitality  that  built  up  the  Southwest 


THE    LAST 
FRONTIER 


Gradually  we  are  beginning  to  grasp  the  extent  of  that  unusual  undertaking 
of  last  winter,  the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project,  although  much  of  the  work  com- 
pleted since  the  government's  patronage  of  art  ceased  to  be  a  seven-days' 
wonder,  has  had  little  acclaim  outside  of  the  locality  for  which  it  was  made.  Yet 
some  of  it  is  of  high  quality.  The  reproductions  on  this  page  and  pages  follow- 
ing are  of  mural  panels  painted  under  the  Project  by  Vernon  Hunter,  an 
artist  of  Texico,  New  Mexico,  for  the  new  courthouse  at  the  town  of  Fort  Sum- 
ner.  They  tell  the  story  of  the  passing  of  the  last  American  frontier;  of  the 
settling  of  a  strip  of  territory  in  the  Southwest,  between  the  XIT  Ranch  and  the 
Pecos  River,  overlooked  a  few  years  earlier  in  the  rush  to  the  West.  They 
give  the  earlier  history:  Fort  Sumner  established  in  the  sixties  a  few  miles 
from  the  site  of  the  present  town;  and  the  adventures  of  Billy  the  Kid.  The 
first  days  of  Texico,  prairie  town  and  amusement  center  for  Texas  cowboys, 
are  pictured,  and  the  later  events  that  brought  change  to  the  country.  But  the 
murals  are  more  than  an  interesting  record  of  historical  events  and  of  the 
people  who  took  part  in  them.  They  have  charm  and  great  decorative  quality 


Left:  the  stringing  of  the  homesteader's 
barbed-wire  fence  meant  the  end  of  the 
open  range.  Below:  the  Pecos  River,  Fort 
Sumner  1865,  General  Carlton,  commander 
of  the  fort,  and  Kit  Carson,  the  Indian  scout 


Above:  Billy  the  Kid  and  his  associates, 
the  house  where  he  was  killed,  and,  insert- 
ed, portraits  of  his  mother  and  the  only 
man  who  ever  drew  his  Fire  and  escaped. 
Right:  a  town  of  yesterday  and  of  today 


JUSTICE    HOLMES 
LIBERAL 

BY  A.  A.  BERLE,  JR. 

Photograph  by  Clara  E.  Sipprell 


FATE  bestowed  on  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
the  younger,  her  greatest  gift:  the  genius  of 
his  talent  agreed  with  the  genius  of  his  time. 
Rooted  in  the  contentious  but  spacious  years 
which  preceded  the  Civil  War,  his  life  could  and 
did  develop  individualism  in  its  finest  qualities. 
It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  be  a  little  sardonic  about 
the  New  England  liberal  aristocrats;  they  as- 
sumed, without  argument,  a  world  in  which  the 
fittest  survived,  and  took  for  granted  that  the  fittest 
would  prove  to  be  well-thought-of  Bostonians  edu- 
cated at  Harvard.  Romance  does  not  easily  marry  with  this: 
yet  Holmes  celebrated  that  marriage,  and  thereby,  I  think, 
saved  his  soul. 

Of  the  many  achievements  of  Justice  Holmes  none  is 
more  glorious  than  that  of  transcending  the  bounds  of  his 
apparent  emotional  security.  The  nineteenth-century  liberal 
aristocrat  he  was  and  remained  to  the  end;  and  he  was  for- 
tunately spared  the  struggle  with  the  impersonal,  collective 
forces,  not  easily  reducible  to  personalities,  which  press  us 
from  all  sides  today.  But  he  was  prepared  for  that  struggle; 
and  could  watch  its  approach  with  clear  eyes. 

"Great  cases  like  hard  cases  make  bad  law.  For  great  cases 
are  called  great  not  by  reason  of  their  real  importance  in 
shaping  the  law  of  the  future  but  because  of  some  accident 
of  immediate  overwhelming  interest  which  appeals  to  the 
feelings  and  distorts  the  judgment.  These  immediate  inter- 
ests exercise  a  kind  of  hydraulic  pressure  which  makes  what 
previously  was  clear  seem  doubtful,  and  before  which  even 
well-settled  principles  of  law  will  bend." 

This  was  in  1903 — the  Northern  Securities  Case.  It  could 
be  written  then:  for  "hydraulic  pressure"  as  he  considered 
it  would  seem  like  a  summer  breeze  compared  to  the  forces 
at  work  in,  let  us  say,  the  gold-clause  cases.  There  remained 
a  full  generation  during  which  the  last  of  the  liberals  could 
develop  to  the  country  in  his  own  person  the  thesis  that 
individualism  at  its  best  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  philoso- 
phies of  life. 

Time  was  in  a  hurry  in  that  generation.  In  closing  his 
dissent  on  the  Northern  Securities  Case  he  observed  that 
the  apparent  interpretation  of  the  Sherman  Law  overpassed 
regulation  of  commerce.  "It  would  be  an  attempt  to  recon- 


struct society.  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  wisdom  of  such 
an  attempt  but  I  believe  that  Congress  was  not  entrusted 
by  the  Constitution  with  the  power  to  make  it."  Whereupon 
society  set  about  reconstructing  itself,  and  very  nearly  did 
so — by  no  means  necessarily  for  the  better,  though  no  one 
would  be  prepared  to  say  that  Congress  could  have  im- 
proved the  job.  A  few  years  later,  as  the  evidences  piled  up, 
Holmes  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment had  not  enacted  Herbert  Spencer's  theory  of  social 
statics:  and  it  is  our  standing  misfortune  that  there  will  be 
no  Holmes'  opinions  on  the  legislation  of  today.  Could  his 
theory  of  experimentation  by  states  stand  up  against  a  com- 
merce which  flows  in  a  national  tide?  If  perchance  society 
had  to  be  reconstructed  to  permit  its  continuance,  would 
the  Constitution  prevent  congressional  action?  Hardly,  I 
think;  and  it  would  be  better  done  had  we  a  Holmes  to 
show  us  the  way. 

So  great  a  man  has  always  some  lapses:  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  Justice  took  too  little  interest  in  questions  of 
property.  Nineteenth-century  aristocrats  of  course  did  not 
think  too  much  of  property  affairs.  As  contrasted  with  civil 
rights,  and  our  great  heritage  of  government,  they  were 
not  of  cognate  importance.  Yet  the  development  of  new 
habits  of  property — corporations,  for  instance — was  rapidly 
overmastering  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  many  of  these 
same  rights,  and  impinging  with  violence  on  the  fact  if  not 
the  form  of  our  government.  But  this  is  merely  to  say  that 
no  man's  genius  is  universal;  and  Justice  Holmes',  taking 
first  rank  in  its  time,  stands  like  a  great  watchtower. 

Holmes'  life  spanned  a  phase  and  ended  with  it:  a  splen- 
did proof  that  the  past  century  (now  under  heavy  attack) 
could  produce,  at  its  best,  qualities  which  must  be  matched 
in  any  comparison  between  the  age  that  is  past,  and  the  age 
that  waits  before. 
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WHAT   IS    VITAL   IN   DEMOCRACY? 

BY  HAROLD  J.  LASKI 


MOST  discussions  of  the  democratic  problem  proceed 
upon  the  assumption  that  its  ideals  have  been 
achieved  at  least  by  Anglo-American  civilization; 
and  the  inference  is  widely  drawn  that  all  that  remains 
is  to  safeguard  the  clear  benefits  it  confers.  It  cannot  be  too 
thoroughly  insisted  that  the  assumption  is  meaningless  until 
we  have  defined  our  terms.  If  by  "democracy"  we  mean  the 
special  combination  of  universal  suffrage  and  economic  oli- 
garchy that  is  characteristic  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  it  is  now  historically  clear  that  this  was  no  more 
than  the  political  expression  of  the  liberal  phase  of  capitalism, 
due  to  the  fact  that  its  power  to  expand  was  still  increasing. 
That  power  to  expand  involved  certain  great  benefits.  It 
gave  security  to  the  owners  of  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion. From  security  were  born  a  tolerance  of  dissident 
opinion,  a  willingness  to  abide  by  the  results  of  electoral 
decisions,  a  sympathy,  within  fairly  well-defined  limits,  with 
social  and  economic  experiment,  all  of  which  led  to  im- 
mense human  gains.  From  the  fact  that  capitalism  was  in 
its  phase  of  expansion,  came  the  conference  of  important 
economic  concessions  to  the  multitude,  wide  opportunity 
for  the  talented  to  make  a  career,  considerable  generosity 
upon  the  part  of  the  rich,  all  of  which  have  had  profound 
social  consequences. 

But  capitalism  has  now  passed  into  its  period  of  contrac- 
tion. With  its  coming,  the  security  has  gone,  and  with  it 
the  liberal  temper  by  which  it  was  distinguished.  With  the 
period  of  contraction  has  come  also  the  ending  of  the  age 
of  concessions  and  their  accompaniments.  Since  a  society 
built  upon  universal  suffrage  seeks  always  a  constant  addi- 
tion to  material  welfare,  the  age  of  capitalist  democracy 
necessarily  brings  out  the  contradiction  between  its  eco- 
nomic and  political  forms.  There  is  no  way  of  solving  the 
contradiction  short  of  altering  the  class-relations  of  the 
society.  It  is  necessary  either  for  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion to  be  owned  for  the  general  benefit,  or  for  the  basis  of 
the  society  as  a  political  democracy  to  be  altered  so  as  to 
preserve  the  economic  privileges  of  those  who  own  those 
instruments  as  a  source  of  private  profit  to  themselves.  In 
the  past,  so  fundamental  a  change  as  this  has  never  been 
accomplished  save  by  violent  revolution.  This  has  always 
meant  the  end  of  security;  and  when  security  goes,  there 
go  with  it  all  those  habits  of  tolerance  and  experimentalism 
which  make  possible  an  epoch  of  ordered  and  rational 
progress. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  outlook  for  our  generation  is 
a  bleak  one.  No  one  who  analyzes  the  Russian  Revolution, 
the  fascist  movements  in  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria,  the 
significance  of  the  counter-revolution  in  Spain,  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  growing  challenge  to  capitalism  has  resulted 
in  a  critical  epoch  alike  in  character  to  that 
which  accompanied  the  breakdown  of  feudalism. 
Those  who,  like  Walter  Lippmann,  take  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  crisis  has  not  yet  attacked 
those  societies  which,  like  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  have  a  more  firmly-rooted  tradi- 
tion than  others  of  political  democracy,  merely 
conveniently  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a 
chain  invariably  breaks  at  its  weakest  links.  The 
same  tendencies  which  have  caused  the  break- 


down of  political  democracy  in  other  countries  are  at  work 
in  them  also.  They  are,  partly  because  they  are  richer,  partly 
because  the  habits  of  democratic  constitutionalism  are 
stronger  in  them,  better  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  crisis 
than  other  societies.  But,  in  the  long  run,  there  is  no  a  priori 
reason  to  suppose  that  their  history  will  be  different  unless 
there  is  such  a  revival  of  capitalist  well-being  as  will  enable 
them  rapidly,  and  on  a  large  scale,  to  resume  the  policy  of 
concessions  which  can  alone  maintain  political  democracy. 
On  the  facts  we  have,  there  is  no  reason,  either,  to  look 
for  the  coming,  in  any  short  period  of  such  a  revival.  Even 
the  audacious  experimentalism  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not 
seriously  altered  for  the  better  the  contours  of  the  economic 
scene. 

N  this  basis,  the  expectation  of  a  revolutionary  epoch 
seems  to  be  the  shape  our  time  is  destined  to  take. 
Capitalism  in  decline,  like  feudalism  in  decline,  seems  to 
me  to  involve  both  foreign  and  domestic  conflict.  Yet  I 
think,  also,  within  those  large  outlines  of  our  probable 
future,  the  long  experience  of  political  democracy  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  without  its  results  in  those  societies  which 
have  enjoyed  its  benefits.  What  are  these? 

1.  In  successful  political  democracies  there  is  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  life  for  the  masses.  To  safeguard  this  as  far  as  possible 
is  widely  accepted  as  a  necessary  state  function.  This  means  a 
much  greater  willingness  in  political  democracies  to  attempt 
experiments,  social  insurance,  for  example,  to  this  end.  All  such 
experiments  are  a  safeguard  against  the  emergence  of  a  revolu- 
tionary temper. 

2.  In  successful  political  democracies,  the  desire  for  com- 
promise is  widely  diffused.  The  abyss  between  government  and 
subjects  becomes  only  slowly  deep.  Great  reforms,  therefore, 
can  be  there  undertaken  with  an  expectation  that  they  will 
maintain  an  atmosphere  of  good-will  in  a  fashion  that  is  not 
possible  under  alternative  systems. 

3.  In  successful  political  democracies  the  critical  temper  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  population.  Men  are  accustomed  to  attack 
their  rulers,  their  rulers  are  accustomed  to  the  expectation  of 
this  attack.  An  attempt  at  suppression,  therefore,  of  a  far- 
reaching  kind  is  much  more  likely  to  be  widely  resented  than 
it  is  elsewhere. 

4.  In  successful  political  democracies,  for  a  similar  reason,  the 
part  played  by  consent  in  the  processes  of  state  is  more  real  and 
more  profound  than  elsewhere.  Men  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
high  degree  of  self-government  will  neither  part  with  it  lighdy, 
nor  surrender  it  for  long;  in  the  first  case  the  cause  of  parting 
with  it  must  break  most  of  the  wonted  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion; and,  in  the  second,  the  dictatorship  which  ensues  must 
become  rapidly  and  more  than  superficially  popular,  if  it  is 
to  endure  for  any  space  of  time.  But  this  is  to  say  that  it  must 


"I  expect  to  see  the  slow  erosion  of  political  democracy  in 
all  capitalist  states  in  the  next  two  generations,"  declares 
this  distinguished  English  publicist.  In  this  challenging 
article  he  points  out  what  there  is  of  strength  and  value  in 
the  democratic  concept,  calling  on  all  who  retain  their  faith 
in  it  to  work  toward  building  a  new  and  satisfying  democracy 
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be  economically  successful;  and  the  opposition  it  will  encounter 
in  a  society  accustomed  to  democratic  habits  makes  success  of 
this  kind  extremely  problematic.  The  dictatorships  of  Europe 
have  all  owed  their  success  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
established  over  peoples  either  schooled  over  centuries  to  un- 
thinking obedience  or  either  only  recently  trained  in  the  experi- 
ence of  political  democracy. 

5.  In  successful  political  democracies  there  is  always  a  large 
"middle"  opinion  to  which  a  high  degree  of  deference  must 
be  paid  by  any  government.  It  is  an  opinion  which  dislikes 
extremes.  It  is  an  opinion,  also,  which  is  prepared  to  pay  a 
high  price  for  compromise  and  is  unlikely,  except  under  deep 
provocation,  to  support  any  party   which  proposes  to  desert 
well-settled  habits  of  decision. 

6.  In  successful  political  democracies  there  is  usually  a  pro- 
found tradition  of  local  self-government.  This  makes  the  cen- 
tralization that  dictatorship  involves  psychologically  unattrac- 
tive. It  commits  the  dictators  to  a  gamble  in  the  exercise  of 
power  which,  once  more,  only  successful  economic  experiment 
would  be  likely  to  make  enduring. 

7.  It  is  important,  in  our  immediate  circumstances,  that  the 
political  democracies  of  our  time  emerged  successfully  from 
the  Great  War.  Their  psychology,  therefore,  is  largely  free  from 
the  bitterness  with  which  other  societies  have  looked  upon  gov- 
ernments either  directly  responsible  for  defeat  or  associated 
with  the  acceptance  of  the  humiliations  which  peace  has  in- 
volved after  defeat.  It  is  clear  that  this  mood  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  Hitler.  His  dictatorship  is,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  expression  of  a  national  "inferiority  complex." 
So,  also,  the  vote  in  the  Saar  is  the  attempt  by  its  citizens  to 
defeat  the  France  which  humiliated  them  at  Versailles  and  in 
the  post-war  years.  From  this  psychology  the  successful  political 
democracies  are  generally  free. 

8.  In  the  United  States  (though  not  in  England)  the  success 
of  political  democracy  has  imprinted  deeply  upon  the  popula- 
tion the  anarchic  habits  of  a  frontier  civilization.  That  is,  in  a 
real  way,  a  safeguard  of  democracy.  For  it  means  that  it  is 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  impose  upon  such  a  population  the 
discipline  and  the  uniformity  a  dictatorship  requires.  Only  a 
long  period  of  distress  which  broke  the  spirit  of  America  would 
offer  a  dictatorship  the  temper  of  acquiescence  it  requires  to 
be  successful. 

9.  In  successful  political  democracies,  further,  it  is  difficult 
for  a  government  to  proceed  by  discretion  rather  than  by  rule. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  Great  Britain  with  a  tradition  of 
two  and  a  half  centuries  the  other  way.  To  break  such  a  tradi- 
tion requires  events  so  profound  that  the  persons  making  the 
attempt  must  have  an  insight  into  grievance  and  a  skill  in 
strategy  of  a  kind  almost  miraculous  in  nature. 

10.  The  time-factor  is  a  thing  to  which  in  these  matters  too 
little  attention  has  been  given.  At  some  period,  a  dictatorship 
always  needs  to  find  a  method  of  building  its  institutions  upon 
the  basis  of  consent;  otherwise  it  has  no  means  of  providing 
for  its  own  continuity.  It  is  clear  enough  that  both  Mussolini 
and  Hitler  have  failed  in  this  so  far.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  this 
is  a  problem  no  political  democracy  has  to  face.  The  thesis 
of  a  dictatorship  like  that  of  Mussolini  or  Hitler  is  the  indis- 
pensability  of  a  person.  Political  democracy  is  free  from  the 
need  to  depend  upon  so  dangerous  a  thesis. 

1 1 .  In  all   dictatorships,   however  skilfully  the   appearance 
may  be  masked,  the  pivot  of  its  life  is  the  army;  and,  in  a 
great  state,  this  means,  sooner  or  later,  foreign  adventure  in 
which  defeat  is  fatal  to  the  dictator.  Hitler  has  to  dream  of 
territorial  aggrandizement  in  the  East,  Mussolini  of  an  African 
empire,  Horthy  of  Hungarian   irredentism,  Pilsudski  of  the 
Ukraine.  In  a  successful  political  democracy,  this  need  is  absent; 
the  army  does  not  dominate  civil  life.  It  only  becomes   im- 
portant as  the  contraction  of  capitalism  weakens  the  security 


of  political  democracy  and  leads  to  that  economic  imperialism 
which  is  an  attempt,  like  that  of  dictators,  to  compensate  for 
domestic  failure  by  the  military  domination  of  foreign  markets. 

1 2.  One  psychological  feature  of  democratic  societies  con- 
trasts vividly  with  that  of  dictatorial  societies.  Their  life  is  one 
of  normal  routine.  The  average  citizen  knows,  in  a  broad  way, 
what  he  can  expect  from  the  morrow.  There  is  no  feverish 
excitement  to  bring  the  poison  of  uncertainty  and,  therefore, 
of  insecurity,  into  his  habits.  A  dictatorship,  on  the  other  hand, 
lives  by  the  excitements  it  can  engender.  It  must  be  dramatic, 
sudden,  awe-inspiring,  suspicious,  by  its  very  nature.  Hitler 
has  brought  fear,  hatred,  envy,  doubt,  into  millions  of  lives. 
The  very  foundations  of  a  non-democratic  regime  are  thus 
pathological  in  that  they  deprive  average  human  nature  of 
access  to  normality.  This  is  never  a  condition  which  can  long 
be  maintained. 

1 3.  It   is   inherent   in   the  notion   of  a   successful   political 
democracy   that   it   does   not   drive   opposition    underground. 
Under  a  dictatorship,  all  criticism  is  suppressed;  and  organized 
criticism  which  looks  to  action  is  compelled  to  assume  con- 
spiratorial  form.    While,    therefore,   in   a   successful    political 
democracy  experience  unfavorable  to  the  government  may  not 
only  become  articulate,  but,  further,  may  profoundly  influence 
its  policy,  in  a  dictatorship  such  experience  either  fails  to  make 
itself  heard  or  is  deliberately  ignored.  In  the  long  run,  this 
always  means  that  the  opponents  of  the  dictator  must  look 
to  violent  revolution  as  the  only  road  to  power  left  open  to 
them.  On  any  showing,  and  especially  in  our  own  time,  die 
price  of  this  is  certain  to  be  high;  and  the  knowledge  of  its 
prospect  is  itself  a  barrier  against  the  chance  of  turning  the 
regime  from  a  basis  of  coercion  to  one  of  consent. 

ON  this  analysis,  the  advantage  to  any  society  which  is 
democratic  in  political  form  seems  to  me  clear.  No 
other  political  system  offers  the  same  prospect  of  rational 
solutions  to  its  political  problems  or  the  same  opportunity 
of  those  successful  compromises  which  enable  wide  adjust- 
ments to  be  made  on  terms  which  do  not  outrage  the  parties 
to  them. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  advantage  will  be  appreciated. 
The  inescapable  basis  of  any  capitalist  society  is  its  division 
into  classes.  In  an  epoch  of  contraction  the  owning  class 
thinks  only  of  its  declining  profits;  and  the  class  which 
lives  by  the  sale  of  its  labor  necessarily  thinks  either  of 
unemployment  or  of  declining  wage-standards  or  insecurity. 
Men  think  differently  who  live  differently;  and  in  epochs 
of  this  kind  the  postulates  upon  which  they  approach  the 
supreme  question  of  distribution  are  so  different  as  rarely 
to  be  capable  of  effective  compromise.  In  these  circum- 
stances there  is  always  danger  that  classes  may  drift  further 
apart.  This  leads  to  an  exacerbation  of  temper,  and  the 
owning  class  is  then  tempted  to  use  the  power  of  the  state 
to  enforce  its  views.  This  happened  in  the  San  Francisco 
general  strike.  To  capitalists,  of  course,  it  is  called  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order.  To  labor,  however,  it  is 
bound  to  appear  as  proof  that  a  supposedly  impartial  justice 
is,  in  fact,  always  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  at 
every  critical  moment. 

The  truth  is  that  the  essence  of  any  state  is  necessarily 
supreme  coercive  power  which  lies  at  the  service  of  those 
who  own  the  instruments  of  production  in  a  given  society. 
At  bottom,  the  fact  that  this  society  is  politically  democratic 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  the  consequences  of  this 
principle.  No  doubt  it  renders  the  emergence  of  a  dictator- 
ship more  difficult  than  it  is  under  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment. But  this  merely  postpones,  (Continued  on  page  204) 
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John   Brashear 

STILL  another  Pittsburgher,  still  another  life,  still  another 
way  of  life. 

This  year,  1894,  John  Brashear  completed  the  spectograph  for 
Lick  Observatory. 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  ever  contained  prisms  more 
perfect,"  says  Scaife.  "It  .  .  .  rendered  possible  a  new  and  revo- 
lutionary attack  on  the  stars." 

Brashear  had  grown  up  in  the  mill  valleys  and  when  he  was  old 
enough  he  got  a  job  in  the  mills,  like  the  other  boys. 

He  used  to  sit  on  the  hill  at  night,  looking  at  the  stars  for 
hours.  He  liked  the  goblin  forges  along  the  river,  but  the  stars 
fascinated  him. 

When  he  married  he  built  his  house  with  his  own  hands,  and 
cut  a  hole  in  the  roof  for  a  telescope. 

He  began  to  use  his  spare  time  making  lenses  for  telescopes, 
and  his  wife  helped  him.  She  tended  the  fires  while  he  was  at 
the  mills,  and  towards  evening  saw  that  everything  was  ready. 
She  watched  for  him  coming  up  the  hill,  and  they  had  supper 
and  afterwards  went  to  work  on  the  lenses. 

"Phoebe  never  fails  me,"  he  used  to  say.  It  vras  that  kind  of 
marriage. 

There  was  a  moment  when  he  thought  it  might  be  better  to  be 
a  preacher  than  to  make  lenses.  The  minister  was  to  be  away 
one  Sunday,  and  Brashear  was  asked  to  take  the  pulpit.  He 
spoke  on  the  first  four  verses  of  Genesis,  viewing  creation  from 
the  scientific  side.  The  minister  as  it  happened  had  not  gone 
away  after  all;  he  was  there,  and  heard  what  Brashear  said. 
When  the  service  was  over,  he  said  to  the  young  man:  "Your 
talk  was  interesting,  but  I  do  not  think  a  knowledge  of  creation 


is  necessary  to  the  believer  or  the  seeker  after  truth;  for  the 
Bible  teaches  us,  if  we  believe,  we  shall  be  saved,  and  if  we 
believe  not,  we  shall  be  damned,  and  this  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  matter." 

"One  of  the  most  painful  episodes  of  my  life,"  said  Brashear 
long  after.  "Those  cruel  words  still  ring  in  my  ears." 

Phoebe  and  he  went  back  to  making  lenses  so  people  could  see 
the  stars  better. 

Now  and  then  there  is  a  man  who  can  stand  before  the  stars 
as  he  stands  before  his  family  or  his  fellow  men  or  his  enemies, 
with  the  circle  of  his  integrity  drawn,  and  all  his  ghosts  inside 
him,  working  for  him  and  not  against  him. 

Brashear 's  lenses  went  all  over  the  world,  and  they  were  always 
better  than  was  expected. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  fine  lens.  The  trouble  is  to  obtain  discs 
of  the  requisite  size,  free  from  striae,  from  inequalities  of  the 
density  specified,  from  hygroscopic  and  other  defects — some  of 
which  can  only  be  discovered  after  the  glass  is  polished. 

In  1915  he  wrote  to  a  friend:  ".  .  .  one  of  the  things  that  has 
brought  much  happiness  to  me  is  that  I  have  been  able  to  carry 
out  my  life-long  design  to  have  a  department  of  astronomy  free 
to  the  people.  .  .  ." 

When  he  died  he  left  a  note:  "If  my  dear  friend  of  many  years, 
Dr.  A.  J.  Bonsall,  who  conducted  the  services  of  my  dear  com- 
panion, will  also  conduct  the  services  at  my  obsequies,  I  will 
be  very  content,  for  he  knows  I  have  no  love  for  those  services 
in  which  the  Great  Creator  is  mentioned  as  a  god  of  ven- 
geance. .  .  ." 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  fine  lens.  It  took  Brashear  himself  sev- 
enteen years  to  make  the  30-inch  object  glass  for  the  Thaw 
Memorial. 
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He  lies  with  his  wife  in  the  New  Allegheny  Observatory,  with 

an  epitaph  they  had  agreed  on  together: 

Phoebe  S.  Brashear  1843-1910 

We  have  loved  the  stars  too  fondly 

To  be  fearful  of  the  night 
John  A.  Brashear  1840-1920 

Frick  was  sure  God  was  with  him. 

So  was  Berkmann. 

Reality  almost  gave  Carnegie  a  neurosis. 

Carnegie  at  thirty-three  saw  that  the  amassing  of  money  was 
bad  for  a  man.  But  he  could  not  stop  amassing  it.  He  spent  time 
working  out  a  gospel  of  wealth  to  justify  himself. 

Brashear  walked  through  Pittsburgh  like  a  visitor  from  the 
Islands  of  the  Blest. 

Maybe  Brashear  had  a  sixth  sense,  maybe  he  was  reborn. 

Some  people  are  not  afraid  things  can  overpower  them.  Some 
people  can  accept  things  without  forcing  their  will  upon  them. 

Could  you  imagine  Brashear  thinking  that  God  was  on  his  side? 
About  as  far  as  you  could  go  would  be  that  he  hoped  he  was 
on  God's  side. 

Maybe  if  we  keep  on  knifing  one  another  we  will  get  sick  of  it 
finally.  When  a  man  sickens  of  violence  and  self-assertion, 
sometimes  a  spirit  flows  into  him  the  way  the  ocean  flows  into 
an  -inlet. 


o 


NE  looks  Into  the  great  vault  above,  at  midnight, 
and  sees  the  stars — recognizes  some,  notes  that  as 


ever 


they  follow  their  orbits;  that  Law  rules  their  bright  travels. 

One  gazes 
into  the  midnight  of  a  fellow  human  being,  and  sees  the 

stars,  or  does  not  see  the  stars, 
or  sees  them  strayed  from  their  orbits:  and  has  the  same 

sensation  of  Law, 
and  a  more  intimate  and  terrible  knowledge  of  its  beauty, 

because  of  the  changes 
and  the  destructions  in  a  human  being  who  will  not  or 

can  not  or  dare  not 

abide  by  the  Law  of  his  nature  and  the  law  of  the  species. 
"I  love  to  love,  and  loving  to  love  search  something  to 

love " 

In  St.  Augustine  the  needle  quivered  there  most  of  the 

time,  as  it  does  in  us. 

St.  Augustine  found  something  to  love,  and  so  may  we. 
And  there  is  Handel's  aria,  "When  Thou  appearest,  all 

will  be  restored  to  me!" 


The  Portent  1901 

MEN  in  action  are  the  poet's  proper  theme;  statistics  are 
the  footprints  of  men  in  action,  "thick  statistical  volumes, 
the  modern  tragic  dramas." 
1865    KlomanPhipps  Capital  $150,000 

1873  Carnegie  McCandless  Co.  700,000 

1874  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Co.  1,000,000 
1881     Carnegie  Bros.  &  Co.                                             5,000,000 
1892    Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.                                       25,000,000 
1901     United  States  Steel  Corporation                      1,403,000,000 

And  so  Carnegie  retired -from  business  with  four  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  March  twelfth  he  wrote  from  New  York:  "I  make 


this  first  use  of  surplus  wealth,  four  millions  of  first  mortgage 
bonds  ...  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  deep  debt  which  I 
owe  the  workmen  who  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  my 
success.  .  .  ." 

And  Harry  F.  Rose,  roller; 
John  Bell,  Jr.,  blacksmith; 
J.  A.  Horton,  timekeeper; 
Walter  Grieg,  foreman; 

Harry  Cusack,  yardmaster,  wrote  back  to  Carnegie  from 
Munhall,  Pa., — ".  .  .  of  the  many  channels  through  which  you 
have  sought  to  do  good,  we  believe  that  the  Andrew  Carnegie 
Relief  Fund  stands  first.  We  have  personal  knowledge  of  cares 
lightened  and  of  hope  and  strength  renewed  in  homes  where 
human  prospects  seemed  dark  and  discouraging.  .  .  .  Respect- 
fully  " 

Carnegie  kept  on  giving  away  his  money  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Of  another  minor  gift,  half  a  million  sterling  in  bonds  bearing 
5  percent,  he  wrote:  "It  seems  poetic  justice  that  the  grandson 
of  Thomas  Morrison,  radical  leader  in  his  day  .  .  .  that  above 
all  the  son  of  my  sainted  father  and  my  most  heroic  mother, 
should  arise  and  dispossess  the  lairds,  should  become  the  agent 
for  conveying  the  glen  and  the  park  to  the  people  of  Dunferm- 
line  forever  ...  to  bring  into  the  monotonous  lives  of  the  toil- 
ing masses  of  Dunfermline  more  of  sweetness  and  light,  to  give 
to  them,  especially  to  the  young,  some  charm,  some  happiness, 
some  elevating  conditions  of  life,  which  residence  elsewhere 
would  have  denied.  .  .  ." 

Residence  in  Homestead,  for  example.  And  yet  this  was  no 
ordinary  man,  this  Carnegie. 

No  one  is  ordinary  who  tries  to  get  beyond  a  selfish  joy  in  his 
power  to  a  conscious  use  of  it. 

And  in  The  Gospel,  written  to  quiet  the  inward  doubt,  hr 
continues:  "When  visiting  the  Sioux,  I  was  led  to  the  wigwam 
of  their  chief.  It  was  like  the  others  in  external  appearance, 
and  even  within  the  difference  was  trifling.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  palace  of  the  millionaire  and  the  cottage  of  the 
laborer  with  us  today,  measures  the  change  which  has  come 
with  civilization  ...  a  change  not  to  be  deplored,  but  welcomed 
as  highly  beneficial.  .  .  .  The  problem  of  our  age  is  the  problem 
of  the  proper  administration  of  wealth,  that  the  ties  of  brother- 
hood may  still  bind  together  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  harmon- 
ious relationship.  ...  It  is  the  duty  of  the  millionaire  to  increase 
his  revenues.  .  .  .  The  struggle  for  more  is  completely  freed 
from  selfishness  or  ambitious  taint  and  becomes  a  noble  pursuit 
...  he  labors  not  for  self,  but  for  others;  not  to  hoard,  but  to 
spend.  .  .  ." 

That  is,  you  take  money  from  people  and  then  give  it  back  to 
them,  and  call  it  a  life. 

Whether  you  benefit  others  by  being  generous  is  a  question.  It 
is  no  question  that  you  benefit  yourself  and  owe  others  gratitude 
for  the  chance  of  self-improvement. 

No  doubt  eternity  demands  full  restitution,  and  Carnegie 
knew  it. 

Some  natures  cannot  force  the  tire  to  submit  to  the  hub  in  a 
single  lifetime.  No  doubt  we  all  need  more  than  one  lifetime. 

When  he  died  at  Lenox  in  1919,  Carnegie  had  succeeded  in 
giving  away  $350,695,650.10  of  the  four  hundred  million.  He 
had  his  epitaph  ready:  "Here  lies  a  man  who  knew  how  to 
enlist  in  his  services  better  men  than  himself."  In  the  end  his 
answer  to  the  arch-question  of  the  age  was  no  answer,  was  only 
fooling. 
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Some  people  read  about  Carnegie  and  called  him  a  great  man. 
Others  read  about  Carnegie  and  became  frantic. 

He  was  even  summoned  before  a  congressional  committee  and 
asked  whether  his  enormous  gifts  did  not  endanger  democratic 
institutions. 

Some  people  became  anarchists  reading  about  Carnegie. 

Others  saw  him  as  a  portent.  They  went  back  and  read  our 
history  to  find  out  how  he  fitted  into  it. 

Our  history  is  in  three  stages.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  described 
the  first  stage  when  he  told  about  staying  overnight  in  1838  at 
the  home  of  a  planter  in  western  Pennsylvania:  "In  democratic 
countries,  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  clearly  see  what 
they  have  to  gain  by  a  revolution,  but  they  continually  and  in 
a  thousand  ways  feel  what  they  might  lose  by  one.  ...  In  no 
country  is  the  love  of  property  more  active  and  more  anxious 
than  in  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

Lincoln  described  the  second  stage  in  1864:  "As  a  result  of  the 
war,  corporations  have  been  enthroned  and  an  era  of  corrup- 
tion in  high  places  will  follow  and  the  money  power  of  the 
country  will  endeavor  to  prolong  its  reign  .  .  .  until  all  wealth 
is  aggregated  in  a  few  hands  and  the  republic  is  destroyed.  I 
feel  more  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  my  country  than  ever  before, 
even  in  the  midst  of  war." 

The  third  stage  still  continues. 

Judge  Grosscup  described  it  in  McClure's  Magazine  in  1905: 
"The  soul  of  republican  America  is  the  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement given  to  each  to  build  up,  by  his  own  efforts,  and 
for  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him,  some  measure  of 
dominion  and  independence  all  his  own.  ...  In  (those  words) 
is  comprised  the  civil  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  .  .  .  The 
loss  that  republican  America  now  confronts  is  the  loss  of  indi- 
vidual hope  and  prospect.  .  .  ." 

The  Judge  said  we  had  better  find  a  way  to  make  this  new 
form  of  property  called  corporations,  a  "workable  agent  for 
putting  the  people  back  into  the  proprietorship  of  the  country's 
industries."  He  called  this  next  step  "re-people-izing  industry." 

1901    United  States  Steel  Corporation      Capital  $1,403,450,000 

Which  monster  growth,  along  with  others  like  it,  did  not  go 
unmarked  but  was  observed  narrowly  by  thousands  the  world 
over.  Monster  growths  of  business,  tremendous  and  terrible 
music  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  thoughts  of  men. 

SOME  men,  driven  by  a  haste  cosmic  and  inhuman, 
built  furiously,  like  titans  or  like  idiots,  a  new  world. 

Sometimes  a  man  thinks  he  is  doing  something  for  himself 
when  the  morning  stars  know  better. 

But  no  longer  (if  ever  the  heart  believed  it) 

can  the  Napoleon-man  be  thought  the  great  man. 

Our  memories,  although  sown  of  blood  and  death, 

are  humid  with  the  roots  of  a  fresh  life. 

The  marrow  of  the  race  remains  as  always: 

it  shapes  its  thought,  disseminates  its  meaning 

wherever  the  sun  goes,  lends  magnetism 

to  those  who  show  how  impermissible 

the  ego  is,  bent  upon  ego-business. 

Henceforth  we  search  success  elsewhere,  the  life-thought 

living  us  as  it  may:  the  ego-roles 

are  there  to  play,  but  who  will  care  to  play  them 


when  roles  more  virile,  shrewder  purposes 
to  give  one's  life  to,  open  up  about  us — 
novel,  more  hazardous,  more  interesting, 
employing  all  of  a  man,  making  him  more 
the  man? 

It  grows  too  clear  how  ego-life 
destroys  its  pattern;  understanding  this, 
delight  throbs  in  our  blood,  and  in  the  mind 
a  new  hope  blooms,  up  from  the  ageless  marrow 
which  rules  our  life  and  which  we  cannot  rule. 

The  great  man  of  the  future  fights  for  life 

on  the  widest  fronts  we  know,  the  front  of  the  inward, 

the  front  of  the  outward. 

The  great  man  fights 
for  his  life  and  for  ours,  and  for  the  health 
of  the  relationships  of  men. 

He  knows 

that  what  goes  to  and  fro  between  the  stars, 
between  the  sea  and  land,  goes  to  and  fro 
between  himself  and  all. 

He  tries  to  blaze 

the  trail  for  us  to  follow,  by  accepting 
the  human  ties  of  his  life — and  out  of  love, 
not  fear  or  duty:  the  pathway  of  the  future 
is  the  path  of  interweaving  thus  accepted: 
he  feels  the  mysterious  urging  of  his  marrow 
and  he  obeys,  because  he  is  the  great  man. 


Westinghouse 


WHEN  a  young  fellow  George  Westinghouse  was  on  a 
train  held  up  near  Albany  because  the  last  two  cars  of  the 
train  ahead  of  it  had  jumped  the  tracks,  and  he  watched  the 
wrecking  crew  pry  each  car  back  inch  by  inch  till  it  could  be 
jacked  up  on  the  rail;  and  he  thought  it  was  so  slow,  such  a  lot 
of  work.  He  saw  an  easier  way  to  do  it,  and  he  made  a  car- 
replacer  and  patented  it  and  started  selling  it  to  the  railroads. 

One  day  while  traveling  selling  his  car-replacer  he  found  a  seat 
next  to  a  girl  and  began  talking  with  her,  and  she  told  him  her 
name  was  Margaret  Walker,  and  he  asked  her  whether  he 
might  come  to  Kingston  and  call  on  her.  She  hesitated,  and  he 
took  out  his  notebook  and  wrote  the  names  and  addresses  of 
people  in  Kingston  who  knew  his  family;  and  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Schenectady  he  asked  his  preacher  to  write  a  letter  to 
Miss  Walker  about  him.  At  supper  that  evening  he  told  his 
parents  he  had  met  the  girl  he  wanted  to  marry;  a  few  months 
later  he  married  her. 

One  day  he  was  going  to  Troy  and  the  train  stopped  out  in  the 
country  and  he  got  off  to  see  what  was  wrong.  Two  freight 
trains  had  run  into  each  other;  no  one  was  hurt  but  it  was 
unsightly,  boxes  all  over  the  fields.  Yet  the  day  was  clear  and 
the  track  straight,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  it,  and  he 
thought  about  the  uselessness  of  it.  Somebody  said,  "They  tried 
to  stop;  they  saw  each  other,  but  you  can't  stop  a  freight  train 
in  a  minute."  "Why  can't  you?"  asked  Westinghouse. 

He  happened  to  read  in  a  magazine  how  they  bored  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel.  Compressed  air  ought  to  stop  a  train  quick,  he 
told  himself.  He  went  to  Pittsburgh,  but  even  in  Pittsburgh 
nobody  believed  you  could  carry  compressed  air  under  a  train 
and  set  the  brakes  with  it  on  the  last  car.  Nobody  except  a 
young  fellow  named  Baggaley  whom  he  had  stopped  on  the 
street  for  directions,  a  few  minutes  after  leaving  the  station.  He 
and  Baggaley  made  friends;  and  when  after  six  months  of 
skeptical  railroad  officials,  he  persuaded  the  Panhandle  to  lend 
him  an  engine  and  four  cars,  it  was  Baggaley  helped  him  find 
the  money  to  equip  the  train  with  the  new  brakes. 
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Westinghouse  and  Baggaley  were  sure  the  brakes  would  work, 
but  the  invited  officials  didn't  know.  The  train  left  Pittsburgh 
station,  ran  through  the  Grant  Hill  tunnel  and  came  to  the 
surface  crossing  at  Fourth  Avenue,  and  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  tracks  was  a  teamster  and  his  balking  horses.  The  train  was 
going  thirty  miles  an  hour  and  Tate,  the  engineer,  decided  this 
was  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  try  out  the  new  brakes,  and 
slammed  them  on.  The  officials  were  shaken  up  and  frightened, 
but  the  brakes  saved  the  teamster  and  his  horses. 

After  that  Westinghouse  was  busy  selling  his  brakes  all  over 
the  country  and  in  Europe,  and  he  made  money  and  built 
plants. 

He  went  on  noticing  people  the  way  he  had  noticed  Margaret 
Walker  and  Baggaley,  and  went  on  noticing  things  that  hap- 
pened, like  the  freight  wrecks,  and  having  ideas  and  inventing 
inventions;  and  he  began  to  experiment  with  gas,  and  one  day 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "This  won't  be  as  much  fun  as  working 
out  the  model  for  the  air  brake  because  I  can't  very  well  do  it 
at  home."  And  she  said,  "I  think  you  can  do  it  at  home.  I  like 
to  have  you  around  the  house,  George."  So  he  put  up  a  derrick 
on  the  lawn  of  his  place  on  Penn  Avenue,  and  began  to  bore, 
and  when  the  drill  reached  the  gas  field  there  was  an  explosion, 
and  the  oil  and  sand  and  mud  wiped  out  the  flower  beds.  But 
Mrs.  Westinghouse  didn't  care,  she  was  so  much  interested  in 
George  and  his  ideas  about  gas. 

Mrs.  Westinghouse  had  ideas  herself.  Later  on  when  her  hus- 
band began  experimenting  with  electricity  and  went  into  battle 
with  Edison,  supporting  the  alternating  current  against  the 
direct  current,  she  decided  to  light  their  summer  home  at  Len- 
ox with  diffused  electric  lighting.  He  thought  her  idea  pre- 
mature, but  to  her  it  seemed  practicable;  and  she  was  right — 
twenty  years  later  illuminating  engineers  were  still  coming  to 
Lenox  to  see  how  she  had  done  such  a  job  that  not  a  single 
light-bulb  in  the  house  could  distress  anyone. 

There  had  been  a  bad  time  in  one  of  the  insurance  companies, 
and  the  directors  resigned.  T.  F.  Ryan  tried  to  save  what  he 
could  for  the  widows  and  orphans;  but  before  he  bought  con- 
trol he  had  to  be  sure  of  a  board  of  three  prominent  honest 
men  everybody  knew  were  honest,  and  he  decided  on  Grover 
Cleveland  and  Morgan  O'Brien  and  George  Westinghouse. 
Westinghouse  was  busier  than  usual  at  the  moment,  but  he 
and  his  wife  thought  he  couldn't  refuse  anyone  the  use  of  his 
honesty;  and  so  he  went  along  with  Cleveland  and  O'Brien  and 
T.  F.  Ryan,  and  it  ended  well  for  the  widows  and  orphans. 

Westinghouse  himself  had  had  money  trouble  in  1892  and  cer- 
tain Pittsburgh  bankers  were  eager  to  help  him  if  he  would 
allow  them  to  put  in  a  "manager";  but  he  couldn't  see  why 
they  should  put  in  a  "manager,"  and  said  no,  and  went  to  New 
York  and  got  the  money  he  needed  from  Belmont.  But  in  Octo- 
ber 1907  he  had  extremely  bad  money  trouble;  it  was  incon- 
venient because  he  was  working  on  the  idea  of  a  turbine,  and 
had  almost  got  his  finger  on  it.  This  time  Wall  Street  would  not 
help  him.  Some  say  the  Pittsburgh  bankers  had  told  Wall  Street 
to  keep  out  of  Pittsburgh;  anyway,  this  time  he  was  forced  to 
apply  to  the  local  bankers,  and  again  they  were  eager  to  help 
him  if  he  would  allow  them  to  put  in  a  "manager";  and  he  had 
to  say  yes. 

So  the  Pittsburgh  bankers  seized  the  company  he  had  spent  his 
life  in  building  up,  but  the  day  he  failed  Westinghouse  said, 
"The  company  is  doing  more  business  than  ever  before.  It  will 
come  out  all  right  in  the  end.  This  is  not  pleasant,  but  it's  only 
a  part  of  our  day's  work." 

The  same  afternoon  he  said  to  McFarland,  "By  the  way,  I  have 
an  idea  for  that  turbine  which  will  make  a  sensation." 


Certain  men  know  when  to  stop  being  personal,  when  to  be- 
come impersonal.  A  man  himself  ought  to  amount  to  more 
than  anything  he  does. 

Some  Pittsburghers  thought  that  what  Westinghouse  said  the 
day  he  failed  was  more  important  than  any  of  his  inventions 
to  make  people  safe  and  comfortable. 

Duse  Dies  in  Pittsburgh 

A'TER  the  world  war  there  was  another  steel  strike,  larger 
than  Homestead,  and  again  the  strikers  lost.  And  there 
were  strikes  over  the  country  like  lightning  round  the  entire 
horizon;  and  the  President  tried  to  find  out  why,  and  his  com- 
mittee made  a  report  to  him. 

It  seemed  to  many  Americans  that  all  the  problems  the  com- 
mittee reported  to  him  were  capable  of  solution. 

At  least,  if  we  could  learn  to  go  outside  ourselves  to  befriend 
the  leper  and  then  go  inside  ourselves  to  befriend  the  leper,  the 
leper  being  the  same  leper. 

And  the  secretary  of  labor  came  to  Pittsburgh  and  said,  "Every 
man  is  entitled  to  the  full  social  value  of  what  his  labor  pro- 
duces, of  course;  but  before  you  put  your  fine-spun  theory  into 
practical  operation  it  would  be  necessary  to  devise  a  method  of 
computation.  .  .  .  The  only  method  we  have  yet  devised  is  the 
method  we  are  using,  competition.  .  .  ." 

And  Bishop  Lawrence  said  to  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts, 
"The  Church  has  not  the  spirit  of  Christ  if  it  does  not  touch 
these  problems.  .  .  ." 

And  before  he  died  Franklin  K.  Lane  wrote  to  a  friend,  "I 
deal  all  day  with  hard  questions  of  economics,  so  that  I  am 
nothing  of  a  preacher;  but  I  know  there  will  never  come  any- 
thing like  peace  or  serenity  by  a  mere  distribution  of  wealth, 
although  that  distribution  is  necessary  and  must  come.  .  .  ." 

And  Lenin  died. 

And  thirteen  days  later  Woodrow  Wilson  died. 

And  many  people  grieved,  because  Lenin  and  Wilson,  each  in 
his  way,  had  been  working  at  new  methods  of  computation. 

BUT  what  grieved  me  more, 
because  it  implied  a  still  different  system  of  compu- 
tation 

(true,  the  need  of  the  disappearance  of  the  individual 
has  come  upon  us — but  never  of  the  individual  soul,) 
was  that  Duse  came  to  Pittsburgh  and  died  there. 

The  divine  Duse.  An  old  woman  then, 

but  still  the  most  shining  woman  in  the  world. 

They  kept  her  alive  with  oxygen  in  other  cities 

so  she  might  die  in  Pittsburgh.  Death 

had  something  in  mind;  brought  her  the  long  leagues  from 

Italy 

so  she  might  die  in  my  city. 
She  wouldn't  stop  in  Indianapolis; 
said  she  had  heard  that  "Spittsburgh"  was  a  nice  city, 
insisted  on  going  through  to  Spittsburgh, 
died  there,  crying  for  the  boat  to  take  her  home. 

Duse  who,  in  the  agony  of  the  war, 

said  she  would  never  again  play  any  parts 

but  those  of  mothers. 

The  mothers,  only  the  mothers. 
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By  John  Kane 

VIEW  FROM 
MY  WINDOW 


IT  was  then  she  became  the  divine  Duse. 
She  had  acted  the  passions.  She  knew  how  they  can  destroy 
the  soul  of  a  person  and  the  soul  of  a  world,  and  she  saw  that 
the  nations  of  the  earth  had  reached  their  black  hour. 

It  was  then  she  became  the  divine  Duse,  rose  before  the  nations 
and  showed  them  the  only  way  out  of  blackness,  became  the 
mothers,  left  passion  behind  and  lived  only  for  what  cherishes. 

In  the  center  of  the  stage  of  the  world,  closing  the  ring  of  her 
thought  and  feeling,  she  held  aloft  the  beauty  of  human  life 
as  in  a  golden  cup,  and  not  a  drop  of  it  could  leak  away- 
abandoned  passion  and  went  forward  into  what  cherishes— 
became  the  grail — 

shone  forth  like  a  mysterious  aureole  over  the  swamps  of  my 
city,  the  swamps  of  my  world,  for  a  moment. 

n\  AM  nothing 'of  a  preacher,  but  I  know  there  will  never 
I  come  anything  like  peace  or  serenity  by  a  mere  distribution 
of  wealth." 

And  the  mistake  of  us  who  are  ardent,  is  not  to  see  that  a  sys- 
tem is  worth  only  what  the  individuals  in  it  are  worth,  and 
individuals  who  have  not  left  passion  behind  and  gone  forward 
into  what  cherishes,  are  not  worth  as  much  now  as  they  may 
be  later. 

May  it  grow,  this  nation  of  ours,  this  Tree  of  our  life,  out 

of  our  own  entrails — 
away  from  envy  of  the  better  man, 
away  from  dreams  of  class,  of  personal  power, 
of  personal  revenge. 

To  give,  to  give  all,  to  give  all  voluntarily: 

may  it  grow  from  a  faith  in  the  usefulness  of  sacrifice, 

in  a  heaven-born  love  of  one's  fellows 

and  one's  native  landscape. 


Courtesy    Valentine    Gallery,    New   York 


Epilogue 


e  Pittsburgh  Survey,  Bcrkmann's  Prison  Memoirs,  Carnegie's 
and  The  Gospel  of  Wealth,   Harvey's   Life  of   H.   C.   Frick, 


Authorities:  The 
Autobiography 
Leu     ' 
ence 

negie,iThe'L«tteri'of~Franklin  K.  Lane,  6'Connor'i  Mellon's  Millions. 


MY  Pittsburgh  is  all  these  people,  and  more  as  well; 
my  Pittsburgh  is  more  than  I  can  ever  say  — 
the  people,  and  the  buildings,  and  the  streets 
in  which  I  live  my  life;  the  loneliness 
of  heart  and  body  here;  the  mind's  confusion; 
the  evening  pools  of  light  in  living-rooms; 
the  conversation,  the  strange  flow  of  words, 
the  inward  hesitations  and  delays, 
the  phantom  steel  mills  floating  in  these  words, 
phantom  statistics  —  all  reality 
become  abstract  unless  I  see  revealed 
some  human  destiny  in  particular, 
how  such  a  one  is,  or  is  not,  defended 
against  the  outward  by  something  in  his  spirit: 
phantoms  again,  the  phantoms  of  the  spirit 
against  the  world's. 

And  so,  if  someone  plays 
the  violin,  or  sings  a  song  (of  Brahms,  say  — 
Love  Is  Forever,  say) 

the  Pittsburgh  vistas  change  to  farther  vistas, 
the  personal  conflicts  to  much  mightier  conflicts, 
and  God  still  lives  and  therefore  we  can  live, 

and  can  continue,  each  of  us  in  his  way, 
the  business  of  self-shaping;  can  continue 

the  search  for  water,  which  explorers  know, 

being  now  ourselves  explorers  and  the  world 

living  within  us  even  more  than  round  us. 

Our  human  speech  is  merely  reticence 

and  each  of  us  conceals  the  need  of  all, 

the  universal  secret, 

to  see  more  clearly  our  full  human  stature, 

to  feel  our  human  sweetness, 

the  harmony,  the  music,  we  might  be. 

Water  unquiet  from  the  gusts  that  strike  it, 

the  outward  grows  disordered  from  the  inward; 

this  need  of  ours  to  grow  into  our  future, 

to  heal  the  wounds  of  living  and  of  dying, 

how  should  we  fail  it? 

We  shall  not  fail  it: 

Can  an  oak  be  grown  by  the  seventh  day? 

The  great  new  sun,  the  sun  of  our  life  together, 

is  hardly  yet  at  rising;  we  are  men 

peering  about  us  in  the  dark  of  dawn. 


Ewing  Galloway 


YOUNG    WORKERS    IN    A    YOUNG    INDUSTRY 


CARS    AND    THE    MEN 


BY  LOUIS  STARK 


AiUSHED  stillness  pervades  the  mass  of  drab-clothed 
men  eagerly  intent  on  catching  the  words  of  the 
witness  on  the  platform.  The  stubby  fingers  of  the 
young  workman  clasp  and  unclasp  as  he  strives  to  become 
articulate.  His  eyes  wander  to  the  heavy  oak  vaulted  ceil- 
ing of  this  chamber  in  Detroit's  Masonic  Temple — the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel — and  then  toward  the  three  men  who  are 
questioning  him  in  not  unkindly  fashion. 

In  their  pew-like  seats  the  crowd  of  automobile  workers 
are  silent  or  at  intervals  they  may  murmur  quietly  as  one 
of  their  fellows  describes  his  experiences,  which  are  so  close 
to  all  of  their  lives.  The  heavy  carpets  of  this  large  audi- 
torium soften  the  tread  of  newcomers  who  take  their  seats 
with  something  akin  to  awe  and  reverence.  Here  is  some- 
thing that  many  of  them  may  have  dreamed  of  but  never 
regarded  as  possible,  a  governmental  inquiry  into  the  prob- 
lem of  regularizing  employment  and  improving  labor  con- 
ditions in  the  automobile  industry.  On  the  platform,  at  two 
tables  that  form  a  sharp  V  are  the  investigators,  Leon 
Henderson,  director  of  the  NRA  Research  and  Planning 
Division,  casual  and  informal,  fatherly  and  encouraging; 
his  associate,  Richard  Lansburg,  keen,  technical  minded, 
an  analytic  wizard  when  it  comes  to  personal  problems; 
Isidor  Lubin  rapid-fire  interrogator,  precise  and  orderly  in 
his  method  of  getting  at  the  statistical  phase  of  the  problem 
at  hand. 

For  two  days  there  is  a  procession  of  witnesses  on  and  off 
the  platform.  Most  of  them  are  shy,  for  it  is  their  first  ap- 
pearance on  a  public  platform.  A  few  have  addressed  audi- 
ences of  workingmen  before — some  in  the  professional 
capacity  of  labor  leaders — and  these  show  evidence  of  a 
platform  manner.  Simultaneously  assistants  of  the  govern- 
ment officials  on  the  platform  are  presiding  at  more  infor- 
mal "man  to  man"  meetings  in  small  rooms  on  the  upper 
floors  of  the  building. 

At  the  end  of  the  week-end  period  two  thick  volumes  of 


army  of  the  "technologically  unemployed."  These  are  men 
who  are  assured  by  economists  that  "in  the  long  run"  they 
will  have  jobs.  But  they  reply  that  they  must  eat  and  feed 
and  clothe  their  families  "in  the  short  run."  These  are  the 
men  who,  it  seemed  yesterday,  or  rather  some  few  years 
ago,  were  assured  of  status,  of  decent  wages,  of  a  bright 
future,  of  the  warmth  and  satisfactions  of  the  family  circle. 
These  are  the  men  whose  economic  future  seemed  guaran- 
teed for  the  years  to  come  by  this  new  industry,  which  in 
technical  achievement  probably  eclipsed  anything  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  These  were  selected  men,  from  Kentucky, 
Arkansas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  a  score 
of  states.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century  they  had  descended 
on  Detroit  and  its  satellite  cities,  young,  eager  for  adven- 
ture, pioneers  of  a  new  frontier.  Their  foothold  seemed  to 
be  secure  for  some  time.  But  the  years  passed  and  that 
foothold  became  less  sure.  New  processes  meant  new  ma- 
chinery, new  technical  advances.  Mechanization  grew  apace. 
Automatic  and  semi-automatic  machines  revolutionized 
processes  that  were  new  for  a  year  and  then  obsolete.  Soon, 
all  too  soon,  the  foothold  of  these  new  recruits  of  industry 
became  more  shaky,  less  sure.  Then,  ultimately,  the  effects 
of  widespread  and  wholesale  mechanization  came  to  be 
felt,  first  on  a  small  scale,  then  on  a  wider  scale.  This  was 
a  process  that  antedated  the  hard  times,  apart  from  the  mass 
unemployment  due  to  the  business  depression  though  it 
has  been  heightened  by  it.  The  machine,  designed  to  lighten 
labor  and  cheapen  production,  succeeded  all  too  well.  By 
the  thousands  men  who  clung  to  the  heavy  punch  presses, 
to  the  multitudinous  machines  and  techniques  of  the  new 
industry  were  flung  clear.  Their  grasp  loosed,  and  these 
miners  and  sappers  of  a  superb  industry,  whose  labors 
helped  make  possible  for  so  many  of  us  all  the  joys  of  swift 
and  comfortable  travel  found  themselves  certain  of  only 
one  thing — insecurity. 


stenographic  reports  freeze  the  record  of  human  experience     I T  was  indeed  a  "dark  picture"  that  these  witnesses  painted 

I  pages.  In     '  for  the  investigators;  necessarily  so,  because  the  nature 


in  the  automobile  industry  between  blue-covered 
some  thirteen  other  cities,  during  the  days  that  follow,  other 
agents  of  the  investigators  follow  the  same  procedure,  in 
Flint,  Pontiac,  Lansing,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo.  Soon 
two  blue-covered  volumes  are  supplemented  by  others.  As 
the  analysts  pore  over  these  typed  pages  there  seem  to  open 
to  them  wide  vistas  of  achievement  and  hope.  From  these 
pages  there  seem  to  crash  forth  the  roar  and  clanging  of  the 
machine  shops,  the  stamping  of  heavy  automobile  bodies, 
the  scientific  orderliness  and  uniformity  of  the  assembly 
line  and  the  end  result,  the  magnificent  achievement,  an 
automobile  rolling  off  the  line  under  its  own  power  gen- 
erated by  the  first  measure  of  gasoline  in  its  tank,  to  play 
its  part  in  the  conquest  of  time  and  space  for  the  people  of 
the  motor  age. 


But  from  these  vol- 
umes, also,  there 
seems  to  march  forth 
an  army,  not  with 
banners,  but  with 
something  akin  to 
despair.  This  is  the 
army  of  the  idle,  the 


of  the  assignment  was  such  that  the  inquirers  could  not 
delve  in  detail  into  the  industry's  "multitude  of  positive  con- 
tributions to  the  social  and  economic  progress  of  the 
country." 

Essentially,  however,  the  report  dealt  with  close-in  hu- 
man problems  in  human  terms.  Here  may  be  found  also  the 
story  of  the  "speed-up,"  one  of  the  first  words  to  fall 
from  the  lips  of  automobile  workers  in  these  depression 
days.  Here  was  laid  bare,  also,  the  existence  of  espionage) 
systems,  of  foremen  who  drive  as  they  are  driven,  of  a  com- 
petitive industry  that  has  been  propelled  by  the  depression 
to  spur  on  its  human  cogs  by  "setting  jobs ...  on  a  speed-up 
basis  .  .  .  beyond  human  capability  to  produce  day  by  day." 

In      these      pages, 


Here  is  what  the  men  who  make  autos  told  the  Research  and 
Planning  Division  of  NRA  about  their  wages,  their  hours  of 
work,  their  displacement  by  machines,  lay-offs  and  speed-up — 
testimony  which  made  the  investigators  conclude  that  the  in- 
dustry "is  socially  inadequate  to  meet  its  responsibilities" 
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moreover,  are  imbed- 
ded the  story  of 
workers  who  are  old 
at  forty,  of  an  indus- 
try whose  new  "low" 
age  for  the  displace- 
ment of  workers  is 
"an  all-time  low." 
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The  investigators  record  that  "it 
is  socially  and  economically  in- 
defensible for  the  automobile 
industry  to  say  that  old  age 

comes  to  its  workers  from  ten  to  twenty  years  prior  to  the 
time  it  comes  to  any  other  group  of  similar  workers  in  the 
United  States." 

LJERE,  according  to  the  report — and  of  this  I  know  no 
'  '  counterpart — is  an  industry  where  men  who  are  laid 
off  do  not  know  whether  they  will  ever  be  rehired.  Few 
workers  are  actually  discharged.  When  they  are  laid  off 
they  are  told  that  they  will  be  notified  when  they  are 
wanted.  There  may  be  no  intention  of  rehiring  them  but, 
according  to  the  evidence  in  the  report,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  individual  worker  to  find  this  out  except  through 
many  months  of  application  and  "many  heart-breaking  at- 
tempts to  secure  employment." 

"He  goes  to  see  his  former  foreman  or  he  goes  to  the 
employment  office  and  he  is  told  there  is  nothing  for  him  at 
that  particular  time  but  that  perhaps  there  will  be  in  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months,"  the  report  states.  "He  comes  back 
again  and  again  and  gets  similar  replies.  It  is  only  after  he 
sees  most  of  his  co-workers  rehired  that  he  finally  realizes 
that  he  no  longer  has  a  job  in  that  plant.  He  tries  to  find 
out  why  and  he  cannot.  That  is  not  the  unusual  but  the 
usual  situation  and  a  situation  which  needs  correction." 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  psychological  problem  of  the 
automobile  workers  whose  daily  wage-earning  is  a  gamble. 
As  he  passes  into  the  plant  he  sees  the  long  line  of  men 
waiting  at  the  gate.  There  always  seem  to  be  lines  at  the 
gate,  crowding  the  employment  office.  The  man  with  the 


Not  all  cars  move  down  the  line,  setting  the  pace  for 
the  men  who  make  them.  Skill  not  speed  is  required  of 
these  men  at  work  on  an  engine  of  a  high-priced  car 


job  inside  may  slow  down  and 
the  foreman  says:  "Step  on  it. 
If  you  don't  want  the  job  there 
are  thousands  outside  who  do. 

Look  out  of  the  window  and  see  the  men  waiting  in  line 
for  your  job." 

It  matters  not  whether  the  plants,  as  a  policy,  have  long 
lines  of  applicants  at  the  employment  gate.  The  effect,  as 
outlined  in  the  report,  is  to  make  those  who  are  employed 
less  sure  of  their  jobs  and  so  to  prod  them  into  the  impetus 
to  "step  on  it"  a  little  harder. 

That  the  "speed-up"  and  the  large  pool  of  labor  go  hand 
in  hand  is  made  clear  by  the  investigators,  who  point  out 
that  the  former  can  only  exist  because  of  the  huge  available 
supply  of  labor  through  which  "as  one  man  falls  by  the 
wayside  another  is  there  to  take  his  place."  The  point  is 
made  that  to  criticize  the  "speed-up"  is  not  to  attack  effi- 
ciency, since  with  a  stable  working  force  to  which  the  in- 
dustry was  morally  and  financially  responsible  the  "speed- 
up" would  be  most  uneconomical. 

In  this  connection  the  story  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company  and  its  long  efforts  to  eliminate  seasonality  is 
recounted.  This  story  is  not  a  new  one  to  the  readers  of  the 
Survey  Graphic  but  it  is  one  that  bears  repetition.  In  1934, 
92.8  percent  of  its  workers  were  employed  at  least  40  weeks 
of  the  year,  while  76.3  percent  were  employed  in  50  or  more 
weeks.  The  annual  earnings  in  1934  of  53  percent  of  the 
company's  workers  exceeded  $1200. 

The  report  contrasts  this  with  the  showing  of  another 
company  which  had  only  30.6  percent  of  its  workers  em- 
ployed in  40  weeks  and  11.5  percent  employed  50  weeks  or 
more,  while  27.4  percent  of  the  workers  were  employed  in 
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less  than  14  weeks  of  the  year.  The 
annual  earnings  of  only  23  per- 
cent of  the  workers  employed  by 
this  second  company  in  the  peak 
month  were  equal  to  $1200,  while  32  percent  of  its  workers 
earned  less  than  $400. 

While  hourly  earnings  were  found  to  be  high — in  some 
cases  equal  to  those  of  1929 — annual  incomes  are  low. 

With  the  payment  of  higher  hourly  rates,  due  to  the  codes 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  lower  average  sales  price  of 
cars  on  the  other,  parts  had  to  be  made  better  and  cheaper. 
That  was  accomplished  by  improved  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, by  eliminating  or  changing  operations  and  by  greater 
production  per  hour  on  the  same  operations.  No  more 
graphic  portrayal  of  the  recent  technological  developments 
and  the  amazing  ability  of  this  ingenious  industry  to  pro- 
duce better  products  for  the  same  dollar  expenditure  and 


"The  scientific  orderliness  and  uniformity  oF  the  assem- 
bly line  and  the  end  result,  an  automobile  rolling  off 
the  line  under  its  own  power."  A  mass-production  plant 


trim  stick;  2  rear  door-boards;  2 
rear  floor-board-cleats;  1  rear-seat 
floor-board. 

By  one-piece  stamping  today 

it  is  estimated  that  50  hours  were  saved  for  the  manufac- 
turing and  assembling  of  the  above  parts. 

Similarly  a  body  company  has  made  a  one-piece  top  from 
a  stamping  and  has  eliminated  the  building  and  assembling 
of  46  separate  pieces. 

The  labor  costs  of  a  door  today  is  35  cents.  It  was  $4  in  1929. 
Hand  finishing  body  frames  of  wood  before  panelling  cost 
20  cents  today.  The  cost  was  $3  in  1929.  Trimming  the  body 
costs  $4  today  and  cost  $12  in  1929.  Welding  back  and  quar- 
ter panels  used  to  require  six  welders  and  twelve  finishers. 
The  work  now  requires  one  machine,  two  operators  and 
a  helper. 


even  for  a  less  expenditure  can  be  cited  than  a  reference  to     I N  1928  and  1929  three  skilled  men  were  required  to  do 

c/-»mia   illncl-rnfrlnnc  r\&t*rr*t\    in   t\if  rpnnrt  1     r^rtoin  marhin^  w/nrlr  u/ViirK  Viarl  fr»  K#»  arrnraf-p  tri  \x7itliin 


some  illustrations  offered  in  the  report. 

The  automobile  body  has  undergone  tremendous  changes 
and  with  these  changes  has  come  elimination  of  parts  and 
of  labor.  Wood,  which  used  to  be  a  great  factor  in  bodies 
is  now  completely  cut  out.  One  body  manufacturer  closed  his 
entire  wood-mill  which  employed  3000  men  in  1928.  Today 
one  company  makes  an  enormous  saving  by  one-piece  stamp- 
ing of  the  underbody.  In  1929  the  following  parts  had  to  be 
built  and  assembled  for  the  underbody:  2  sidesills;  2  sidesill 
extensions;  3  cross  sills;  2  front  floor-board  cleats;  1  front 
floor  board;  1  toe-board  set  (right  and  left);  1  front-seat 
2  front-seat-riser  corners;  2  front-seat-riser  ends;  1 


riser; 


front-seat-riser  rear;  1  rear-seat  riser;  2  rear-seat-riser  ends; 
2  rear-seat-riser  corners;  2  sidesill  fillers  front;  1  front-seat 


certain  machine  work  which  had  to  be  accurate  to  within 
.0005  of  an  inch.  Today  the  same  part  is  finished  by  one 
unskilled  mechanic  in  the  same  time  that  formerly  required 
three  men.  A  new  inspection  machine,  using  the  photo- 
electric cell,  eliminates  from  ten  to  twenty  inspectors.  An 
automatic-lock  manufacturer  is  introducing  buffing  ma- 
chines which  entirely  displace  labor.  A  labor  saving  of  60 
percent  is  estimated  for  a  new  method  of  polishing  mould- 
ing strips.  Ball  bearings,  formerly  inspected  and  sorted  by 
hand,  are  now  handled  by  machinery.  A  50  percent  labor 
saving  is  expected  by  the  use  of  a  full  automatic  hydraulic 
vulcanizing  machine. 

Less  than  five  years  ago  a  well-known  auto  manufac- 
turer finished  100  eight-cylinder  motor  blocks  on  a  given 
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A  FTER  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Research  and 
S~Ji  Planning  Division  was  released,  the  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association  addressed  a  letter  to  S.  Clay  Wil- 
liams, then  chairman  of  N1RB,  protesting  "the  making 
and  dissemination  of  a  document  of  this  character  by  a 
government  board."  This  open-shop  association  holds  that 
"the  bull^  of  the  testimony  on  which  the  report  relies  for 
criticizing  the  industry  is  testimony  of  organizers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  of  witnesses  marshalled 
by  the  AF  of  L  who  "sought  to  maf(e  the  investigation 
a  means  of  promoting  their  organization  campaign."  The 
manufacturers  specifically  challenge  four  of  the  report's  con- 
clusions: 

•1  No  more  serious  indictment  could  be  brought  against 
'  an  industry,  particularly  in  times  of  general  unemploy- 
ment, than  that  the  managers  of  the  industry  have  adopted 
the  deliberate  policy  of  discarding,  because  of  age,  em- 
ployes who  have  worked  for  them  for  a  long  time.  In  many 
places  in  the  report  references  are  made  to  this  policy  as  if 
there  were  evidence  that  the  policy  was  in  force  in  the  indus- 
try. In  one  place,  for  instance,  they  state  that  the  "automobile 
industry  has  set  a  new  'low'  age  for  displacement  of  workers. 
Men  near  40  find  great  difficulty  in  securing  jobs  with  the 
industry,  or  being  rehired  after  lay-offs".  .  .  .  The  data  em- 
ployed to  support  this  point  are  open  to  such  serious  criticism 
and  modification  that  one  wonders  how  men  of  professional 
standing  and  competency  could  have  used  them  in  the  loose 
way  in  which  they  were  used. 

The  report,  for  instance,  states  with  reference  to  a  table 
included  in  it,  that  a  much  higher  percentage  of  persons  in 
receipt  of  relief  in  Detroit  are  in  higher  age  groups  than  is 
true  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.  ...  In  the 
report's  own  table,  however,  the  percentage  of  those  in  re- 
ceipt of  relief  who  are  over  44  years  of  age  is  48  percent  in 
Detroit  and  46  percent  in  Chicago.  Furthermore,  in  the 
age  group  of  55  years  and  over,  the  Detroit  percentage  is 
lower  than  in  any  of  the  other  cities,  being  15  percent, 
whereas  it  is  17  percent  in  New  York,  21  percent  in  Chicago 
and  19  percent  in  Los  Angeles. 

.  .  .  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  available  data  which 
would  support  the  contention  of  the  report  that  workers 
are  discarded  in  the  automobile  industry  10  to  20  years  be- 
fore they  are  discarded  in  other  industries.  The  records  of 
one  of  the  three  largest  automobile  companies  show  that  in 
the  year  ending  September  1,  1934,  it  had  129,564  factory 
hourly  rated  employes  on  its  payroll,  of  whom  31,093,  or  24 
percent,  were  over  40  years  of  age. 

O  The  whole  question  of  the  age  distribution  of  automobile 
^~  workers  is  closely  connected  with  the  application  of 
seniority  rules  in  the  hiring  and  laying  off  of  employes  in 
this  industry.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  industry  prior  to  the  spring  of  1934,  since  that  time 
automobile  workers  have  been  hired  and  laid  off  in  accord- 
ance with  their  seniority  standing.  We  submit  that  this  is 
true  of  few  industries  in  this  country. 

In  its  discussion  of  the  seniority  rules  which  prevail  in  the 
industry,  the  report  states  that  "under  the  present  seniority 
rules,  a  worker's  seniority  status  applies  only  at  the  company 
which  employed  him  last."  This  statement  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  and  any  slight  investigation  of  the  rules 
and  of  their  application  would  have  revealed  the  true  facts. 
Following  this  inaccurate  statement  the  report  goes  on  to 
say  that  "if  a  worker,  with  seniority,  loses  his  job  for  any 
reason,  his  possibilities  at  present  for  employment  with  other 


companies  are  limited  to  peak  periods  when  all  workers 
with  seniority  status  have  been  rehired." 

The  conclusion  which  the  report  evidently  desires  to  be 
drawn  from  this  statement,  but  which  it  does  not  undertake 
itself  to  draw,  is  that  the  seniority  rules  in  the  industry 
should  apply  to  industry  service  and  not  plant  service  as  at 
present.  Anyone  familiar  with  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
industry  would  well  know  that  industry  service  seniority 
rules  would  wholly  destroy  seniority,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  com- 
mon observation  to  those  who  have  been  close  to  the  auto- 
mobile labor  situation,  that  industry  service  seniority  rules 
would  be  summarily  rejected  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  automobile  workers. 

The  report  attempts  to  convey  the  impression  that  a 
substantial  proportion  of  workers  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry are  currently  being  displaced  by  changes  in  the  meth- 
ods of  manufacture,  by  speed-up  and  by  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  In  one  of  its  striking  illustrations  of  the  assumed 
reduction  in  labor  cost,  the  report  states  that  "the  estimated 
labor  saving  is  50  hours  for  the  manufacturing  and  as- 
sembling of  certain  parts  which  are  entirely  eliminated  by 
the  one-piece  stamping  of  the  underbody,"  when  the  fact 
is  that  the  total  man-hours  per  car  produced  by  the  members 
of  the  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association  in  1934  were 
greater  than 'the  total  man-hours  per  car  produced  in  1929, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  trend  of  the  industry  since  1929 
has  been  towards  the  low-price  car. 

Technological  improvements  of  course  have  been  great  in 
the  automobile  industry,  but  they  have  not  reduced  employ- 
ment. Such  improvements  are  absolutely  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  employment  and  wages  in  this  industry. 
Without  such  improvements  the  industry  could  not  have 
sold  so  many  cars  and  therefore  would  have  provided  less 
employment.  .  .  . 

A  The  whole  question  of  the  relation  between  wages  and 
annual  earnings  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  in  the 
whole  American  business  situation.  In  order  to  observe  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  policy  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  the  automobile  industry  throughout  1934, 
spread  the  available  volume  of  work  among  as  large  a 
number  of  employes  as  possible.  The  fact  that  it  did  so  is 
proved  by  comparing  the  total  volume  of  output  of  this  in- 
dustry with  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  producing 
that  output  in  1929  and  in  1934.  .  .  . 

It  is  clear,  from  the  experience  of  this  industry,  as  well  as 
from  others,  that  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  maximum 
work-week  cannot  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  earnings 
of  labor  but  must  necessarily  result  in  their  reduction,  first, 
because  a  larger  number  of  persons  will  be  employed  than 
are  required,  and,  second,  because  the  reduction  of  the 
length  of  the  work-week  is  bound  to  reflect  itself  in  a  rise 
in  costs  and  selling  prices  and,  therefore,  finally  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  volume  of  business  done  by  automobile 
companies.  The  report  disregards  this  fact  in  recommending 
a  shorter  work-week,  which  clearly  would  prevent  higher 
annual  earnings  and  thus  would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
regularization. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  many  people  who,  by  this  time, 
will  have  read  the  report  ...  it  should  be  worth  pointing 
out  that  the  figures  regularly  compiled  by  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board  show  that  the  average  hourly 
earnings  in  the  automobile  industry  at  the  close  of  1934 
were  76  cents  whereas  for  all  manufacturing  industries  they 
were  59  cents. 
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line-up  with  250  men.  Today  the  same  line-up  finishes  250 
motor  blocks  with  20  percent  more  operations  using  only 
19  men.  Five  years  ago  these  men  were  paid  on  an  average 
of  $13.20  per  100  blocks  per  operation.  Today  by  doubling 
and  tripling  the  number  of  machines,  and  using  Tungsten 
Carbide  tool  tips,  also  by  increasing  the  number  of  opera- 
tions allotted  to  each  operator,  the  workmen  have  received 
a  cut  to  $5.20. 

A  roller-bearing  manufacturer  at  the  time  of  a  strike  in 
1934  employed  something  over  1000  men.  Since  then  he  has 
eliminated  150  men  from  his  payroll  and  increased  his  pro- 
duction 15  percent.  This  was  accomplished  "by  speed-up 
and  labor-eliminating  machinery." 

WHAT  does  "speed-up"  mean  in  terms  of  the  individ- 
ual worker?  Here  is  J.  Kennedy's  story: 
We  were  speeded  up  to  where  it  was  a  point  almost  unbear- 
able and  you  were  told  by  the  foreman  that  you  either  had  to 
keep  up  your  end  of  the  work  or,  if  you  did  not,  there  was 
hundreds  of  men  out  at  the  gate  willing  to  take  your  place. 
That  threat  was  held  over  your  head  several  times  a  day  and  to 
show'  you  that  the  work  was  almost  unbearable  for  the  average 
man,  the  men  working  on  that  line,  there  was  not  an  average 
of  two  men  out  of  fifty  on  that  line  that  were  forty  years  of 
age.  There  was  not  an  average  of  ten  men  out  of  fifty  on  that 
line  that  were  35  years  of  age  and  the  majority  of  them  were 
between  20  and  30  years  of  age. 

Everett  Francis : 

I  don't  know  whether  it  is  generally  understood  by  the 
layman  what  a  speed-up  consists  of  or  how  it  reacts  on  the  men. 
It  is  hard  on  their  system.  It  makes  them  in  some  cases  what 
you  would  call  a  physical  wreck  and  a  nervous  wreck.  I  can 
go  home  after  9  hours  of  production  in  the  shop  and  before  I 
eat  my  supper  lay  down  and  go  to  sleep  and  then  prodded 
[sic]  to  come  and  do  my  work.  That  is  a  fact.  If  I  work  four 
days  and  I  go  back  after  the  next  three  days  to  work,  it  just 
takes  exactly  that  much  time  for  me  to  get  to  feeling  right 
again. 

Charles  Madden  was  one  of  those  who  said  that  the  group 
bonus  system  served  to  eliminate  men  from  the  payroll. 
Each  man  in.  a  group  was  busy  trying  to  figure  out  a  way 
of  reducing  the  number  of  his  group  members  in  order  to 
increase  his  pay.  He  charged: 

Having  done  that  he  finds  eventually  after  one  pay,  we  will 
say,  that  he  has  not  increased  his  own  pay  but  that  he  has  very 
frequently  disposed  of  one  of  his  fellow-workers;  so  that  there 
is  no  lasting  benefit  at  all  from  this  and  it  cannot  be.  The  sys- 
tem itself  takes  care  of  that,  that  when  it  gets  to  a  certain 
amount  the  bonus  is  reduced.  Another  thing  particularly  bad 
about  the  bonus  system,  and  it  is  also  the  piece-work  system, 
is  that  it  sets  up  a  false  average.  The  speed  of  the  fastest  man 
is  set  to  be  the  speed  of  the  average  man  which  is  of  course  as 
we  know  absolutely  false. 

The  report  credits  time-study  men  with  helping  to  bring 
the  industry  to  its  efficient  peak  in  the  decade  that  followed 
1920.  But,  it  is  claimed: 

The  competitive  conditions  of  the  past  few  years  have  reached 
down  to  these  time-study  men.  They  have  been  forced  to  show 
how  to  make  inequitable  reductions  in  working  time  to  hold 
their  own  jobs  and,  from  setting  jobs  on  an  efficient  basis  they 
have  come  to  set  them  on  a  speed-up  basis  that  puts  production 
demands  beyond  human  capability  to  produce  day  after  day. 

The  espionage  system  which  the  investigators  found  to 
be  widely  existent  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  workers  as 
being  un-American.  William  McKie,  a  tinsmith,  found  the 
so-called  "service"  men  employed  by  one  company  ob- 
noxious. He  said: 


You  would  think  in  the  ordinary  course  of  human  dealings 
that  at  least  a  worker  would  be  entitled  to  talk  to  any  other 
worker  during  his  lunch  hour,  during  his  own  time,  or  speak 
to  a  worker  going  across  the  bridge  going  home,  in  the  busses 
or  in  the  street  cars  or  at  such  times  and  places  but  that  is  not 
so.  ...  The  service  men,  during  every  lunch-hour  will  come 
around  and  see  half  a  dozen  men  sitting  around  and  the  ser- 
vice men  will  simply  say:  "Move,  boys"  or  if  you  don't  par- 
ticularly move  they  will  simply  put  somebody  down  beside  you 
at  another  particular  time  to  see  just  exactly  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about. 

The  investigators  reported  that  until  1934  little  attention 
was  paid  to  seniority  in  hiring  after  layoffs.  This  goes  be- 
yond the  statement  of  Leo  Wolman,  chairman  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Labor  Board,  that  seniority,  in  the  past,  "generally 
applied  in  the  industry  in  times  of  layoff  and  rehiring"  but 
that  the  prevailing  practice  was  one  "not  fixed  by  rule  and 
was  therefore  subject  to  changing  policies  of  managements." 
The  Automobile  Labor  Board,  according  to  the  report,  has 
developed  rules  relating  to  seniority  and  rehiring  "which 
constitute  a  distinct  advance  over  previous  conditions,"  but 
under  the  seniority  rules  a  worker's  seniority  status  applies 
only  at  the  company  which  employed  him  last.  If  a  worker 
with  seniority  loses  his  job  his  chances  for  employment 
with  other  companies  are  said  to  be  limited  to  peak  periods 
"when  all  workers  with  seniority  status  have  been  rehired." 
The  report  said  that  the  regulations  of  the  Wolman  Board 
were  so  administered  as  "not  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
workers  who  have  voluntarily  presented  their  problem  to 
those  conducting  the  survey." 

The  Automobile  Labor  Board,  in  its  report  of  ten  months' 
activities,  made  to  President  Roosevelt,  claims  that: 
discrimination  caused  by  union  activity  or  union  membership 
is  not  a  problem  of  any  magnitude  at  the  present  time  and  has 
not  been  for  some  time  in  the  past.  Wherever  agreements  are 
made  between  the  industry  and  the  Board  or  the  industry  and 
labor  to  return  men  to  work  or  to  restore  to  employes  their 
seniority,  it  is  the  Board's  information  that  these  agreements 
have  been  fairly  observed.  Furthermore,  in  all  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  the  Board  had  ordered  individuals  or  groups 
back  to  work,  they  have  been  returned  to  work  so  far  as  the 
Board  knows.  Few  cases  have  been  brought  to  the  Board's  at- 
tention of  violation  of  its  orders  or  decisions. 

As  to  the  seniority  rules  established  by  it,  the  Board  says 
that: 

in  general  the  industry  has  observed  the  rules  fairly  and  care- 
fully. .  .  .  Under  the  system  and  the  Board's  rules  and  rulings, 
every  worker  in  the  industry  under  the  Board  is  protected  by 
an  orderly  and  legal  method  in  his  lay-off  and  rehiring,  with 
review  by  the  Board  if  necessary.  He  thus  finds  himself  pro- 
tected not  only  against  the  possibility  of  the  pay-off  period  or 
the  period  of  re-hiring  being  used  as  a  method  of  discriminat- 
ing against  him  for  ulterior  motives  growing  either  out  of  the 
struggles  about  organizing  or  out  of  alleged  personal  favoritism 
of  the  lower  supervision,  which  causes  so  much  uneasiness  in 
the  minds  of  the  workers,  but  above  all  against  the  general 
hazards  and  uncertainties  of  lay-off  and  re-hiring.  Before  the 
system  of  seniority  these  were  almost  unlimited. 

T~HE  NRA  inquiry  did  not  go  into  the  workings  of  section 
'  7-a,  the  collective-bargaining  provision  of  the  Recovery 
Act,  as  this  was  excluded  from  the  presidential  order. 

The  members  of  the  Automobile  Labor  Board,  according 
to  Mr.  Wolman,  "are  satisfied  that  collective  bargaining  is 
extensively  practised  in  the  industry."  One  may  question 
whether  the  fundamental  groundwork  for  genuine  collective 
bargaining  can  even  exist  in  (Continued  on  page  208) 
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FOUR  hundred  years  and  eighty-odd  feet  vertically  be- 
low, as  I  write  here  above  the  tree-tops,  is  the  old  bed 
of  the  Chagres  River.  For  nearly  two  centuries  it 
formed  the  easy  two  thirds  of  the  old  "Gold  Road,"  over 
which  in  a  stream  of  horror,  blood  and  tears  flowed  un- 
counted and  uncountable  the  gold,  the  literal  yellow  metal 
gold,  of  the  Incas,  of  Peru  and  this  Isthmus  of  Panama; 
with  incredible  cruelties  tortured  out  of  the  Indian  peoples 
of  these  parts  by  the  Conquistadores  for  the  enrichment  of 
Spain.  Later  wrested  from  the  Spaniards  by  the  buccaneers, 
including  that  unconscionable  Henry  Morgan  whom  the 
British  afterward  knighted  and  made  royal  lieutenant- 
governor  of  their  Jamaica.  And  Drake,  whose  body  was 
put  overside  at  sea  off  Puerto  Bello,  not  far  from  where 
the  Panama  Canal  begins  on  the  Caribbean  side.  Here  we 
lie,  peacefully  at  anchor  above  that  bloody  trail,  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  promontory  at  whose  foot  beside  the 
Chagres  Captain  Luis  de  Castillo  camped  one  night  in 
1670,  with  futile  hope  to  ambush  said  Morgan  who  got 
wind  of  it  and  passed  by  through  some  other  of  the  deep 
valleys.  We  look  across  sparkling  water  at  the  island  of 
Barro  Colorado  ("Red  Earth" — all  the  soil  hereabouts  is 
red),  so  named  it  is  said  by  Castillo  himself.  It  wasn't  an 
island  then,  but  a  group  of  high  hills  three  or  four  miles 
in  diameter,  deeply  cleft  from  and  towering  above  its 
neighbors. 

Most  people  who  have  not  been  here  think  of  the  Panama 
Canal  as  a  more  or  less  straight-line  waterway,  like  the 
Erie  Canal  for  instance,  cut  at  sea-level  or  nearly  so  across 
this  fifty-mile-wide  neck  of  land  separating  the  two  great 
oceans  and  connecting  the  American  continents.  Few  who 
have  not  seen  it  realize  that  while  it  is  indeed  one  of  the 
engineering  wonders  of  the  earth,  it  is  also  one  of  its  beauty- 
spots;  that  more  than  half  of  its  length  is  only  a  buoyed 
channel  winding  among  lovely  islands  in  a  great  lake  said 
to  be  approximately  equal  in  area  to  Lake  Geneva  in  Switz- 
erland. Somewhat  it  suggests  the  Thousand  Islands  in  the 
St.  Lawrence,  or  our  own  Winnepesaukee  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  an  odd  experience  to  be  looking  across  that  nar- 
row channel  just  ahead  and  see  suddenly  emerging  from 
among  the  trees  a  big  deep-sea  steamer  with  the  flag  of 
Great  Britain  or  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  even  Japan;  or  of  near-by  Panama  or  Chili;  or 
our  own,  bound  for  San  Francisco,  Seattle  or  Hawaii. 
Within  three  days  I  have  seen  all  these,  though  the  traffic 
now  is  little  more  than  half  what  it  was  at  the  peak.  An- 
other stream  of  wealdi  now  follows  the  outline  of  the 
Chagres,  but  leaves  the  course  of  the  old  "Gold  Road"  about 
half-way  between  the  oceans,  to  enter  at  Bas  Obispo  the 
Canal  proper  for  the  passage  through  the  Culebra  or  Gail- 
lard  Cut  of  nine  miles  through  the  intercontinental  back- 
bone itself,  to  the  locks  and  levels  which  return  the  ship- 
ping to  sea-level  on  the  Pacific  side. 

WHEN  at  last  in  1914  they  closed  the  great  Gatun  dam 
at  the  Atlantic  end  (nearly  one  and  one  half  miles 
long,  half  a  mile  thick  at  the  bottom,  400  feet  thick  at  the 
water-level,  100  feet  wide  at  the  top)  uniting  the  hills  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Chagres  valley,  it  backed  up  to  the  depth 


of  85  feet  the  waters  of  the  Chagres  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Day  after  day,  for  a  period  of  well-nigh  six  months, 
the  water  was  inching  back  into  the  innumerable  valleys 
of  this  sharply  broken  country  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
continental  divide.  Gradually  the  lowlands  blotted  out, 
little  streams  astonished  went  under-water,  village  sites  dis- 
appeared along  with  their  friendly  neighboring  hills,  the 
heights  became  islands  and  had  to  be  very  high  to  survive 
the  rising  flood.  Hundreds  of  them  were  high  enough; 
Barro  Colorado  still  towers  above  the  lake,  though  Castillo's 
camping  place  is  far  underwater,  and  the  anchor  of  this 
vessel  is  down  among  the  tree-boles,  stumps  and  snags 
which  in  that  summer  twenty  years  ago  were  primeval 
jungle.  All  around  us  stark  tree-tops  gleam  bonily.  So  it 
is  everywhere  in  these  bays  and  inlets  which  used  to  be 
deep  valleys.  For  they  did  not  cut  the  treas;  they  drowned 
them.  Countless  millions  of  feet  of  perfectly  good  lumber — 
mahogany,  Guayacan,  the  noble  hardwood  that  the  French 
used  for  ties  on  the  Panama  railroad,  still  as  good  as  ever; 
epave,  the  big  trunks  used  for  the  cayuco  dugouts  common 
hereabout;  lignum  vitae,  and  whatnot  else — were  wasted, 
left  to  rot  or  petrify  as  this  great  lake  crept  up  to  the  level 
of  the  spillway  at  the  Gatun  dam. 

Imagine  now  what  happened  on  the  high  hills  known 
collectively  as  Barro  Colorado.  Hitherto  the  pumas,  tapirs, 
ocelots,  the  agouti  and  the  coati,  the  peccaries,  monkeys, 
deer,  the  snakes,  lizards,  frogs,  the  insects  and  short-flight 
birds,  and  whatnot  else  that  walked  or  crept  or  flitted,  had 
been  free  to  roam  at  their  pleasure  and  need  from  Cancer 
to  Capricorn  over  the  whole  bridge  between  the  continents. 
Following  in  that  summer  of  1914  with  habitual  confidence 
the  old  trails  of  their  fathers  and  their  fathers'  fathers,  they 
came  suddenly  upon  unexpected,  unprecedented  water! 
In  no  direction  exploring  to  right  or  left  could  they  find 
the  old  accustomed  ways.  So  might  it  have  been  with  those 
who  scoffed  at  Noah  and  his  boat  when  the  floodgates  of 
heaven  were  opened  and  the  waters  rose  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  But  in  this  case  the  flood  rested  at  a  point  pre- 
scribed by  man — the  level  of  the  Gatun  spillway.  Barro 
Colorado  remained  an  island,  roughly  circular  in  shape, 
about  three  miles  in  diameter  with  an  area  of  nearly  four 
thousand  acres,  and  utmost  altitude  452  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  new  lake.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
acres  and  threads  of  cleared  trails  it  is  impenetrable  jungle, 
as  those  hilltops  ever  have  been  since  whatever  you  want 
to  call  the  beginning.  And  there  willy  nilly  for  the  length 
of  their  existence  those  creatures  caught  when  Barro  Colo- 
rado was  suddenly  isolated  with  all  its  life  intact,  arc 
prisoners  of  the  water.  Everything  is  there  that  ought  to  be 
there,  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  tropical 
America;  except  perhaps  the  jaguar.  Perhaps — because 
maybe  he  is  there  after  all;  nobody  yet  has  seen  him,  in 
that  lush,  heat-reeking  forest. 

O  here  ready  at  hand  was  a  little  home-made  subcon- 
tinent, with  a  cross-section  of  the  biology  of  tropical 
continental  America.  No  other  place  like  it,  where  within 
so  small  and  manageable  compass  the  history  and  processes 
of  life  can  be  studied  as  a  going  concern  microcosmically, 
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so  to  speak,  and  cannot  change  or  get  away  in  any  direc- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  1923  it  occurred  to  James  Zetek,  who 
is  the  resident  factotum  of  the  place,  to  write  a  letter  to 
General  Jay  J.  Morrow,  then  governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
suggesting — and  the  governor  forthwith  did  it — that  Barro 
Colorado  be  set  apart  as  a  permanent  reservation  for  scien- 
tific study.  That  is  why,  floating  here  above  the  drowned 
treetops,  I  can  see  across  the  way,  halfway  up  the  hillside 
a  tiny  clearing  in  the  jungle  and  a  little  cluster  of  buildings, 
of  the  Institute  for  Research  in  Tropical  America,  initiated 
ten  years  ago  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Research 
Council  and  since  then  supported  precariously,  hand-to- 
mouth,  by  personal  gifts  and  contributions  coming  some- 
times and  sometimes  not,  from  the  scientific  and  educa- 
tional institutions  which  send  representatives  here  to  study. 
It  is  quite  absurd  that  there  should  ever  be  any  question 
of  support;  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  never  has  exceeded 
$7200  (that  was  in  the  first  year,  1925-6) ;  most  years  it  has 
been  considerably  under  $6000.  Maintenance  and  repair 
always  are  inadequate,  for  in  the  tropics  the  dampness  and 
the  termites  get  you  if  you  don't  watch  out.  As  Thomas 
Barbour,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  (who  shares 
with  Zetek  both  responsibility  and  credit)  wrote  aptly  in 
one  of  his  reports,  "There  is  now  no  place  in  the  world 
where  so  small  a  sum  would  so  greatly  aid  biological  re- 
search." An  annual  grant  of  only  $10,000  a  year  by  one  of 
the  great  educational  foundations  would  make  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  to  that  little  cluster  of  buildings  on 
Barro  Colorado,  where  Zetek  and  Snyder  continuously 
study  termites,  where  C.  Ray  Carpenter  pried  into  the  most 
intimate  private  affairs  of  the  howling  monkeys  and  studied 
also  their  exceedingly  humanlike  communal  behavior  and 
institutions;  where  Phil  Rau  got  his  stunning  material 
about  the  psychology  and  sociology  of  the  jungle  bees  and 
wasps;  where  the  well-beloved  Frank  M.  Chapman  every 
winter  gossips  with  the  birds  in  their  own  vernacular,  and 
other  biologists  pursue  their  inscrutable  nosings  into  the 
character  and  doings  of  crocodiles,  snakes,  spiders,  insects 
and  mammals  from  wood-rats  to  tapirs  and  pumas  and  deer. 

YOU  might  not  care,  and  might  wonder  why  Survey 
Graphic  should  care,  that  Zetek  and  Snyder  were  in- 
quisitive about  the  digestive  tract  of  the  termite — the  er- 
roneously so-called  white  ant  whose  queen  on  the  job  lays 
an  egg  a  second — to  see  what  and  when  and  why  he  eats 
wood.  But  if  you  failed  to  receive  a  desperately  important 
telegram  because  the  line  was  down,  the  termites  having 
eaten  away  the  poles,  you  would  be  crying,  "Why  don't 
they  do  something  about  it?"  Back  of  that  little  cluster  of 
buildings  are  hundreds  of  stakes  and  planks,  each  indi- 
vidually numbered  and  treated  with  something  possibly 
distasteful  to  the  termite  appetite  and  driven  into  the 
ground,  so  as  to  find  out  why  and  how  to  "do  something" 
to  those  telegraph  poles  that  might  be  so  important  to  you. 
The  termite  is  slowly  forging  north  out  of  the  tropics,  eat- 
ing away  the  underpinnings  of  wooden  buildings — yours, 
for  aught  I  know. 

Everything  is  there,  I  said,  that  ought  to  be  there,  that 
used  to  be  there — perhaps  even  the  still  unobserved  jaguar 
— to  present  a  complete  exhibit  of  American  tropical  life. 
No,  two  things  that  used  to  be  there,  and  hereabouts  gen- 
erally, are  not  there,  nor  ever  again  will  be.  One  is  the 
Indian  met  by  Columbus,  by  Balboa,  by  Pizarro  the  swine- 
herd and  Pedrerias  the  Cruel.  The  other  is  yellow  fever. 
Mosquitoes  there  are  aplenty,  not  merely  the  ordinary  Culex 


and  his  tribe,  but  the  dread  Stegomyia,  now  blamed  exclu- 
sively as  carrier  of  the  yellow-fever  germ.  Stegomyia  is 
harmless  in  these  parts  now,  because  there  is  no  yellow 
fever  for  him  (or  rather  her — the  female  is  the  deadly  one) 
to  carry.  It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  there  was  a  home- 
grown case  of  yellow  fever  here;  more  than  ten  since  the 
rigid  quarantine  caught  one  coming  in  from  sea.  Stegomyia 
is  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  too,  because  there  is  a 
scrupulous  business  of  destroying  breeding-places.  It  is  a 
punishable  offense  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Colon  or  Panama, 
to  leave  about  any  water-holding  vessel  that  might  harbor 
them.  Zetek,  down  here  since  1906,  helped  to  discover  that 
Stegomyia  is  a  home-body  of  very  short  flight,  as  compared 
with  Anopheles,  the  malaria-carrier.  Collecting  great  num- 
bers of  mosquitoes  in  a  netted  cage,  they  sprayed  them  with 
dyes,  then  let  them  loose  to  fly  where  they  would.  Thus 
would  a  blue  or  green  or  purple  mosquito  disclose  his 
scope  of  operations.  So  they  found  out  that  while  the  lethal 
business  of  Stegomyia  could  be  suppressed  by  local,  short- 
range  measures,  Anopheles  and  his  malaria  distribution 
constituted  quite  another  and  vastly  more  difficult  problem; 
though  even  at  that  the  prevalence  of  malaria  has  been 
greatly  ameliorated. 

IN  one  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  reports,  back 
'  somewhere  in  the  1850's,  there  is  a  paper  on  The  At- 
mosphere by  the  justly-renowned  Joseph  Henry,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  which  he  dilates 
learnedly  upon  the  "miasma,"  an  ineffable  effluvium  arising 
from  swamps  and  supposedly  the  cause  of  malaria.  He 
even  advised  the  screening  of  windows,  and  keeping  them 
closed  at  night,  and  the  cutting  away  of  shrubbery  about 
the  house.  Well,  in  fighting  Stegomyia,  the  short-range 
yellow-fever  devil,  around  the  hospitals  here,  they  did  just 
that.  So  near,  yet  so  far,  was  that  famous  scientist's  guess 
of  full  eighty  years  ago!  It  took  years  of  patient,  selfless 
research  and  experiment,  sometimes  at  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
perimenters' lives,  as  in  the  case  of  those  desperately  gal- 
lant fellows  who  in  Havana  cornered  Yellow  Jack  at  last 
and  stamped  him  out.  By  just  such  means  Uncle  Sam,  first 
in  the  person  of  Dr.  Gorgas  and  continuously  since,  has 
transformed  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  neighboring  regions 
of  Panama  from  one  of  the  worst  pest-ridden  hell-holes  in 
the  world  into  a  health-resort.  Eventually,  by  just  such 
means,  Anopheles  and  his  malaria — they  used  to  call  it 
"Chagres  fever" — will  come  to  heel.  Of  this  technique  of 
patient,  dogged  pursuit  of  knowledge  with  its  ultimate  by- 
product of  "practical  utility,"  Barro  Colorado  is  now,  and 
with  growing  support  will  become  yet  more,  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  symbols. 

Across  the  imaginary  line — it  used  to  be  marked  in  white 
— separating  the  five-mile-wide  Canal  Zone  from  the  Re- 
public of  Panama  which  it  cuts  in  two  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
the  descendants  of  the  Conquistadores  and  of  the  Puritans 
face  each  other.  Just  at  this  moment  our  own  monetary 
policies  are  sanding  the  bearings;  in  our  treaty  with  Panama 
we  promised  to  pay  our  annual  rental  in  gold,  we  have 
offered  the  correct  number  of  dollars,  but  in  our  deliberately 
depreciated  paper.  Panama  is  insisting  upon  the  letter  of 
the  bond,  plausibly  pointing  out  that,  unilateral  decree  or 
statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  "an  international 
treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."  Goose  and  gander 
are  equal  in  rights  in  this  business,  they  say,  and  if  we  are 
free  to  shave  our  debt  to  them  40  percent  at  will,  they  will 
suit  their  convenience  in  their  (Continued  on  page  202) 
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BY  HERBERT  ADOLPHUS  MILLER 


CHANGING  ASIA,  by   Egon    Erwin   Kiich.   Knopf. 
Price  $3. 


WHEN  people  of  as 
widely  separated 
backgrounds  as  the 
authors  of  these  books  can  in- 
dependently write  so  objec- 
tively of  the  same  chaotic 
social  phenomena  that  their 
readers  of  equally  diverse 
backgrounds  get  an  insight 
into  universals,  we  can  hope- 
fully feel  that  we  are  begin- 
ning to  emerge  from  the 
chaos.  When  popular  interest 
justifies  printing  so  many 
books  on  the  distant  and  alien  peoples  of  the  Far  East  we 
arc  approaching  human  unity. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  place  in  a  row  five  more  interest- 
ing and  enlightening  books  than  those  in  this  list.  The  au- 
thors have  biases.  Two  are  Russian  Communists;  two,  an 
Austrian  and  an  American,  are  clearly  pro-communist,  and 
two  are  American  scholars.  All  deal  with  the  causes  and 
effects  that  come  out  of  the  complicated  human  past  which, 
combined  with  results  of  modern  conditions  and  ideas,  now 
are  casting  inescapable  shadows  on  the  future. 

Just  eight  years  ago  I  wrote  an  article  for  Survey  Graphic 
(April  1927)  entitled  The  Future  Is  Moving  East.  Already 
the  East  has  come  into  the  midst  of  us.  The  newspapers, 
radio  and  the  multitude  of  books  keep  us  constantly  aware 
of  its  presence.  It  offers  both  bright  and  gloomy  prospects. 
I  read  these  books  in  the  order  of  their  listing.  In  the  first, 
I  felt  that  I  was  getting  a  glimpse  of  Utopia;  and  then  for 
three  volumes  I  plunged  into  the  depths  of  Hell,  with  no 
cooling  draughts  except  my  consciousness  that  even  inferno 
is  excitingly  interesting,  and  that  it  could  be  described  with- 
out distorting  passion.  In  the  last  volume  I  got  back  to 
California  where  the  East  has  doubled  back  on  the  West, 
and  where  science  is  subjecting  conflict  to  analysis,  but  even 
there  I  was  only  at  a  different  level  of  Hades. 

Changing  Asia  was  written  by  a  globe-trotting  journalist 
whose  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  are  deeper  than  his  style. 
He  deals  with  the  effect  of  sovietization  in  Uzbek  and 
Tajik  on  the  borders  of  Afghanistan  and  China.  It  is  a  case 
study  of  two  peoples  who  are  mostly  Mongolian  in  race, 
and  Moslem  in  religion.  They  were  illiterate  in  their  own 
languages,  and  ignorant  of  Russian,  the  women  have  been 
veiled  and  the  slaves  of  their  husbands;  all  were  in  the 
abjectest  primitive  poverty  and  ruled  by  impossible  me- 
dieval emirs.  Now  in  two  years  they  seem  to  have  jumped 
a  millennium.  Land  over  which  tigers  and  marauders  had 
ranged  is  now  cultivated  by  tractors  and  industry  is  begin- 
ning to  boom.  From  blackest  magic  in  medicine  one  village 
had  risen  to  a  hospital  equipped  with  the  new  magic  of 
physio-therapy.  The  reader  gets  a  new  conception  of  the 
efficacy  of  an  ideal  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  efficiency  of  Moscow  both  in  creating  the  ideal  and  in 
furnishing  the  organization  and  machinery  for  carrying  it 
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CHINA'S  RED  ARMY  MARCHES,  by   Agnes   Smedley. 
guard.     311  pp.     Price  $2.50 

MILITARISM  AND  FASCISM  IN  JAPAN,  by  O.  Tanin  and  E. 
Vohan  with  an  Introduction  by  Karl  Radek.  International 
Publishers.  320  pp.  Price  S2.50 

JAPAN  IN  CRISIS,  by  Harry  Emerson  Wildes.  Macmillan. 
300  pp.  Price  $2 

THE  SECOND  GENERATION  JAPANESE  PROBLEM,  by  Edward 
K.  Strong,  Jr.  Stanford  University  Press.  292  pp. 
Price  $3.25 

All  prices  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


267  pp.  0,^  i  recommend  reading 
this  book  first  with  the  warn- 
ing that  you  will  not  be 
cheerful  again  throughout  the 
other  four. 

Agnes  Smedley,  the  name 
smacks  of  Philadelphia  Quak- 
erism, is  one  of  the  growing 
band  of  women  who  make 
the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
world  their  business.  She  be- 
gan in  New  York  during  the 
War  by  taking  the  part  of 
Indians  who  were  thrown 
into  prison  at  the  instance  of  the  British  government;  then 
she  adopted  others;  now  the  Chinese  have  become  the 
object  of  her  greatest  interest  and  understanding. 

IN  China's  Red  Army  Marches,  dealing  with  the  period  of 
1928-31,  Miss  Smedley  tells  what  is  going  on  in  Central 
China  during  the  same  period  that  is  bringing  to  Siberia 
across  the  border  the  changes  described  in  Mr.  Kisch's 
book.  It  is  realistic  contemporary  history  but  reads  like  a 
novel  about  medieval  romantic  war.  In  spite  of  complete 
Red  sympathy  that  assumes  the  utter  badness  of  everything 
in  the  Nationalist  government,  the  author  is  convincing  in 
her  story  of  the  idealism  and  practical  genius  of  the  com- 
munists in  China  who  now  for  seven  years  have  carried  on 
a  successful  war  against  both  the  Nanking  government  and 
its  foreign  "running  dogs."  Starting  with  no  arms  and  few 
followers  they  have  constantly  extended  their  territory, 
equipped  an  army  each  year  adequate  to  defeat  army  after 
army  that  has  vowed  to  wipe  them  out.  They  get  their 
weapons  by  capture  and  their  recruits  largely  from  the 
enemy  by  propaganda.  Chiang  Kai-shek  compromises  with 
the  Japanese  while  he  carries  on  his  fruitless  campaigns  against 
the  Red  Army.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  killed  on 
both  sides  and  great  areas  devastated.  The  reader  is  never 
allowed  to  forget  that  the  Red  Army  burns  opium  but  not 
villages;  does  not  kill  peasants,  though  big  houses  and 
landlords  are  wiped  out  ruthlessly.  The  news  that  comes 
out  from  China  is  written  from  the  White  side.  It  is  prob- 
ably less  true  and  less  significant  than  this. book  from  the 
inside.  In  spite  of  its  handicaps  the  Red  area  is  perhaps 
better  governed  than  any  other  part  of  China.  Its  anti- 
foreign  attitude,  especially  against  the  Japanese,  may  mean 
that  when  Japan  reaches  the  Red  area  it  will  be  turrfed 
back,  and  the  tactics  of  propaganda  may  bring  the  eventual 
revolution  in  Japan.  Miss  Smedley's  own  faith  is  shown  in 
the  end  of  her  introduction: 

The  Chinese  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  Red  Army  will  conquer 
in  the  end,  for  their  aim  and  program  are  in  harmony  with  the 
processes  of  historical  progress.  Because  of  this  the  iron  bat- 
talions of  China's  Red  Army  are  marching.  Nothing  can  stop 
them. 

The  traditions  of  China  are  different  from  those  of  Rus- 
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sia,  so  the  ultimate  communism  will  be  different,  but  if  the 
Uzbeks  can  catch  the  idea  one  cannot  tell  where  the  Chinese 
will  go,  but  they  are  certainly  on  the  way. 

The  next  two  books  might  have  their  titles  exchanged 
with  no  violence  to  the  contents.  A  book  by  Russian  Com- 
munists on  Militarism  and  Fascism  in  Japan  ought  to  be 
full  of  feeling,  if  not  of  prejudice,  but  this  one  might  be  the 
product  of  a  research  institute  in  America.  The  translation 
is  so  good  that  it  gives  no  feeling  of  not  having  been  writ- 
ten in  English.  It  is  so  well  documented  and  speaks  with 
so  much  authority  that  one  wonders  how  the  sources  of 
information  were  secured.  Its  economics  are  sound  and  its 
psychological  analysis  convincing.  If  it  is  a  document  pre- 
pared for  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Office  has  adequate 
representatives. 

Corroboration  of  this  book  is  found  in  Japan  in  Crisis 
by  an  American  who  taught  sociology  at  Keio  University 
and  who  has  the  same  uncanny  access  to  sources.  There  are 
the  same  explanations  from  history  and  myth  in  the  two 
books.  The  names  of  organizations  and  their  leaders  and 
their  conduct  are  found  in  both.  Wildes  endeavors  to  bal- 
ance his  indictments  by  parallel  illustrations  from  other 
countries,  especially  America,  but  the  picture  is  not  softened. 

Both  books  show  that  Japan  is  being  carried  on  by  forces 
inherent  in  its  traditions  of  divine  origin,  its  Samurai  mili- 
tary caste,  its  inexperience  in  international  relations,  its  long 
isolation,  and  its  extreme  poverty,  all  of  which  combine  to 
turn  insecurity  into  desperate  self-glorification.  Temporary 
stability  is  internally  maintained  by  talk  of  war  and  mag- 
nification of  Japan's  destiny.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the 
masses  in  the  midst  of  the  paraphernalia  of  modern  com- 
merce and  industry  makes  revolution  always  possible;  the 
conflict  between  tie  military  and  civil  authorities  makes 
for  terrorism,  with  secret  service  carried  on  by  government 
and  by  gangs.  Liberal  voices  are  crushed,  and  the  tragic 
plight  into  which  Japan  has  fallen  seems  to  offer  no  escape 
except  by  increased  military  aggression  or  revolution.  If  the 
political  organization  were  honest  and  united  some  ultimate 
solution  might  be  anticipated,  but  with  nationalism  and 
militarism  running  wild,  corrupt  economics  going  fascist, 
unbearable  poverty  and  fanatical  deification  of  the  Emperor, 
the  nation  seems  to  be  riding  for  a  fall. 

The  Second  Generation  Japanese  Problem  by  Professor 
Strong  of  Leland  Stanford  University  is  the  product  of  a 
psychologist  who  has  not  only  a  full  background  of  study 
of  the  Japanese,  but  who  also  has  brought  to  bear  in  this 
book  a  wide  familiarity  with  both  immigrant  and  racial 
discussion.  The  thorough  collection  of  material  was  aided 
by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 

This  book  would  be  more  cheerful  if  it  were  not  for  the 
tragic  conditions  resulting  in  part  from  the  prejudice  and 
ignorance  of  Americans.  The  problem  is  a  new  one,  for  the 
"second  generation"  is  just  beginning  to  come  to  maturity. 
It  is  handicapped  by  the  frenzied  attitude  in  California 
that  was  worked  up  before  the  stopping  of  immigration, 
and  by  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  fully  either  Japanese  or 
American.  All  the  psychological  tests  show  that  there  is  no 
inherent  reason  why  this  second  generation  should  not  fit 
into  the  American  pattern,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait 
for  the  third  and  fourth  generations  before  this  is  likely  to 
happen. 

Although  the  problem  is  specific  it  differs  only  in  degree 
from  many  others  in  America  and  in  the  world  at  large. 
Frequent  parallels  are  given  in  the  Jews  and  other  national 
groups.  For  the  solution  of  all  these  problems  time  must  be 


the  final  solvent,  although  science  may  be  meliorative.  Our 
history  shows  constant  reiteration  of  the  fact  that  those  first 
despised  are  later  tolerated,  and  finally  respected. 

I  have  commended  rather  than  criticized  these  books. 
They  have  undoubtedly  faults;  but  they  read  like  detective 
stories,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  ferreting  out  the  inescapable 
human  forces  that  are  everybody's  business. 

Liquid  Property 

LIQUID  CLAIMS  AND  NATIONAL  WEALTH,  An  Exploratory  Study 
in  the  Theory  of  Liquidity,  by  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.  and  Victoria  J.  Pederson. 
Macmillan.  248  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  fundamental  importance  of  this  small  book  is  out  of 
'  all  relation  to  the  reading  it  is  likely  to  secure.  The  pene- 
trating, omnivorous  mind  of  Mr.  Berle  comes  at  the  eco- 
nomic malaise  of  our  times  from  a  truly  fresh  angle.  And 
his  comments  if  not  completely  devastating  and  disruptive 
of  one's  belief  in  the  soundness  of  a  capitalist  system  are  at 
least  so  disconcerting  as  to  give  any  thoughtful  reader  pause. 

The  dilemma  here  posed  is  that  of  the  increasing  desire 
of  people  in  a  society  where  security  is  no  longer  possible 
on  a  basis  of  closeness  to  the  soil  and  the  consequent  direct 
provision  of  their  essential  wants,  to  get  security  in  some 
other  way.  That  other  way  is  now  the  possession  of  claims 
upon  needed  goods  which  can  be  quickly  turned  into  goods 
— that  is,  claims  that  are  liquid  in  the  sense  that  money  is 
liquid  under  a  sound  currency.  And  the  increasing  demand 
for  such  liquidity  has  both  shifted  the  proportion  of  so- 
called  liquid  claims  available  in  our  society,  and  made  it 
correspondingly  difficult  (particularly  in  times  of  stress)  for 
the  liquidity  of  everybody's  claims  to  be  acknowledged  at 
parity  at  the  same  time. 

Those  forms  of  national  wealth  which  people  believe  they 
can  turn  quickly  into  money  and  goods  (such  as  stocks, 
bonds,  savings-bank  accounts,  life-insurance  policies  as 
sources  of  loans)  were  20  percent  of  our  wealth  in  1912. 
They  were  40  percent  of  our  wealth  in  1930.  And  the  au- 
thors predict  that  "a  continued  growth  of  the  phenomenon 
of  liquidity  at  anything  like  the  existing  rate  would  indicate 
that  sometime  within  the  next  twenty  years — and  conceiv- 
ably a  great  deal  earlier — the  mere  task  of  maintaining  upon 
an  even  keel  the  enormous  and  mercurial  form  towards 
which  property  tended  would  become  impossible.  .  .  ." 

"Liquid  property,"  it  is  concluded,  "is  dangerous  prop- 
erty." For,  "the  kind  of  property  that  can  be  the  slave  of 
thousands  (that  is,  completely  liquid  for  their  use)  is  not 
the  kind  of  property  which  can  be  an  extension  of  person- 
ality (as  stocks  and  bonds  theoretically  are.)" 

There  occurs,  again,  this  revolutionary  and  searching  sen- 
tence. "Property,  to  be  liquid,  must  owe  nothing  to  its 
owner."  Here  the  argument  seems  to  this  reviewer  to  come 
into  close  conjuncture  with  the  thoughts  of  those  who  see 
in  the  workings  of  compound  interest  a  reductio  ad  absur- 
dum  (see,  for  example,  the  several  chapters  on  interest  in 
Lawrence  Dennis's  Is  Capitalism  Doomed?.)  Indeed  the 
authors  go  on  to  point  out  with  their  mild  but  deadly  logic 
that  both  Adam  Smith  and  Marx  in  discussing  crises  con- 
cluded "that  in  the  development  of  a  property  system  along 
the  more  hazardous  lines  of  trade  and  credit  [that  is,  in 
search  for  private  liquidity]  life  somehow  was  lost  in  the 
shuffle." 

The  authors  point  to  three  possible  lines  of  attack  on  this 
dilemma.  One  is  a  rigorously  controlled  capitalism;  the 
second  is  a  policy  of  drift  and  let  (Continued  on  page  196) 
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alone;  the  third  is  "to  diminish  the  necessary  area  of  liquidity" 
— which  is  a  polite  and  gentle  way  of  saying  that  the  flow  of 
savings  must  be  publicly  planned  and  that  the  assurance  of 
security  for  the  millions  must  likewise  be  undertaken  along 
public  lines  which  supply  purchasing  power  without  trying  to 
make  fixed  assets,  like  factories  and  mines,  conform  through 
paper  devices,  such  as  stock  certificates,  to  a  demand  for 
liquidity. 

All  this  may  seem  to  the  casual  reader  a  highly  abstruse 
viewing  of  problems  of  debt,  purchasing  power,  interest,  credit 
creation  and  savings.  But  in  reality  the  statement  of  the  prob- 
lem as  it  is  here  found  is,  explicitly  and  implicitly,  one  of  the 
most  damaging  analyses  of  the  crucial  weakness  of  capitalistic 
premises  which  has  been  offered  in  a  long  while. 

The  authors  imply  the  moral  and  ethical  incidence  of  their 
problem.  But  they  are  on  seemingly  sound  ground  in  emphasiz- 
ing (as  other  writers  have  done  in  approaching  the  same  prob- 
lem from  other  angles)  that  the  system  of  wealth  production 
we  now  enjoy  (?)  contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
inevitable  collapse. 

The  whole  problem  can  be  stated  in  this  form:  Can  we  con- 
tinue to  let  productive  property  remain  privately  owned  and 
simultaneously  assure  that  the  use  of  that  property  will  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  all? 

Here,  surely,  is  one  of  those  rare  books  capable  of  kindling 
a  world-wide  conflagration,  once  its  disturbing  implications 
are  grasped.  ORDWAY  TEAD 

New  Yorl(  City. 

When  Man  Attempts  Too  Much 

THE  CURSE  OF  BIGNESS — Miscellaneous  Papers  of  Justice  Brandeis, 
edited  by  Osmond  K.  Fraenkel  and  arranged  by  Clarence  M.  Lewis.  Viking. 
339  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

OVER  the  radio,  on  January  13,  Senator  Borah  said  that  a 
book  called  something  like  Brandeis  on  Democracy  was 
needed,  that  would  make  available  to  the  general  reader  contri- 
butions to  political  philosophy  now  known  only  to  students  of 
law-cases.  That  is  true,  but  there  have  been  valuable  steps  taken 
with  a  similar  purpose,  the  latest  being  The  Curse  of  Bigness, 
admirably  collected  and  edited  miscellaneous  papers  by  Mr. 
Brandeis.  As  the  title  implies,  the  volume  is  so  built  as  to  em- 
phasize the  evils  that  arise  when  man  undertakes  more  than  his 
mind  can  take  in  fully;  or,  as  a  sub-head  of  the  same  principle, 
when  he  undertakes  duties  that  conflict. 

Besides  making  accessible  valuable  treatises  by  our  profound 
commentator  on  government  and  business,  the  volume  has  an 
added  value  in  that  it  enables  the  reader  in  search  of  further 
information  to  know  where  to  find  it  in  books  and  articles  as 
well  as  in  law  reports. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer  Justice  Brandeis  is  the  most 
important  economic  thinker  now  alive  in  the  United  States. 
To  one  wishing  a  popular  library  on  this  economist  and  politi- 
cal philosopher  he  would  recommend  this  volume,  Other  Peo- 
ple's Money,  Business — a  Profession,  The  Social  and  Economic 
Views  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  and  Professor  Mason's  Brandeis: 
Lawyer  and  Judge  in  the  Modern  State. 

The  series  of  experiments  popularly  known  as  the  New  Deal 
is  now  on  its  way  through  the  Supreme  Court.  There  are 
measures  influenced  by  Justice  Brandeis's  philosophy,  and  other 
methods  that  seem  in  contradiction  to  it.  Therefore,  to  the  other 
virtues  of  this  book  there  should  be  added  that  of  timeliness. 
New  Yor^  City  NORMAN  HAPGOOD 

The  Liberal  Conception 

CONDORCET  AND  THE  RISE  OF  LIBERALISM  IN  FRANCE,  by  J. 
Sahvyn  Schapiro.  Harcourt,  Brace.  311  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

IT  is  not  accidental  that  scholars  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  that  small  group  of  philoso- 
phet  who  laid  the  foundations  for  liberalism.  While  the  lib- 
eral idea  was  in  vogue  we  paid  slight  attention  to  its  origins 


and  took  more  or  less  for  granted  that  economic,  political,  re- 
ligious, and  educational  freedom  were  the  natural  consequences 
of  social  evolution.  Now  that  liberalism  is  in  disrepute  and  it 
has  once  more  become  the  fashion  to  speak  in  terms  of  abso- 
lutes, we  turn  belatedly  to  the  study  of  its  struggles  and 
beginnings. 

This  book  should  prove  to  be  an  excellent  guide  for  all  those 
who  feel  this  timely  urge  to  re-examine  the  birth  and  growth 
of  the  liberal  conception.  He  furnishes  the  reader  with  a  brief 
but  adequate  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  last,  and  to  many  the 
best,  of  the  Encyclopedists.  Chapters  II  and  III  are  by  all  odds 
the  best  section  of  the  volume.  Here  the  author  furnishes  a 
brilliant  description  of  the  eighteenth  century  background,  the 
frame  of  reference  within  which  one  must  see  and  interpret  the 
leaders  of  the  Age  of  Reason.-  He  then  proceeds  to  account  for 
the  primary  thinkers  who  brought  about  the  great  transforma- 
tion of  thought.  For  those  who  are  troubled  concerning  our 
own  age  and  its  imminent  potentialities  for  change,  I  strongly 
recommend  the  study  of  these  two  chapters. 

The  main  body  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
various  aspects  of  Condorcet's  program  for  reform.  Here  one 
finds  the  liberal  conception  defined  in  terms  which  will  be,  I 
believe,  surprising  to  those  who  are  not  specialists  in  eighteenth 
century  thought.  Condorcet  was  in  many  respects  a  product  of 
his  time  and  age,  but  he  was  also  prophetic.  Students  of  philo- 
sophy will  return  to  him  again  and  again  because  his  mind 
touched  upon  and  more  often  than  not  illuminated  each  of  the 
major  elements  involved  in  liberalism.  And,  those  who  take  the 
long  view  may  be  assured  that  mankind  has  not  forever  aban- 
doned the  methods  of  freedom.  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 

New  Yor^  School  of  Social 


Man  and  Pestilence 

RATS,    LICE   and    HISTORY,    by   Hans   Zinsser.    Little   Brown.    301    pp. 
Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

NEVER  again  will  historians  dare  to  elucidate  the  sequence 
of  wars,  migrations,  social  revolutions  and  governments 
without  reference  to  the  epidemiology  of  communicable  dis- 
eases. A  perspicuous  critic  of  contemporary  literature,  erudite  in 
bacteriology,  gifted  with  a  pen  that  serves  him  often  as  a 
poniard  to  puncture  platitudes,  Hans  Zinsser  has  made  fasci- 
nating the  filthiness  of  man,  and  raised  at  least  to  the  level  of 
domestic  animals  the  lowly  louse  and  the  ravenous  rat. 

In  the  dedication  of  his  book  to  the  admirable  Nicolle,  the 
modest  producer  of  biological  wisdom,  the  true  inheritor  of  the 
genius  and  art  of  Pasteur,  our  beloved  American  Hans  reveals 
that  international  liberalism  which  has  characterized  alike  his 
intellectual  rapacity,  his  widely  ranging  professional  gifts  to 
human  welfare,  and  the  catholicity  of  a  friendship  which  is  all 
but  instantaneous  in  the  presence  of  his  peers,  whether  in  sci- 
ence, music  or  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse. 

The  last  four  chapters  are  indispensable  for  any  educated 
physician  who  has  a  soul  and  mind  beyond  pills  and  potions. 
They  tell  the  story  from  prenatal  stage  to  maturity  of  typhus 
fever,  as  never  revealed  before  or  attempted  for  any  disease. 

Aside  from  persiflage  and  some  quite  delightful  excursioning 
into  contemporary  criticism,  the  first  two  chapters  introduce 
the  author  and  his  method  to  the  expectant  audience.  From 
Chapters  HI  to  XII  there  is  a  liberal  education  in  the  natural 
history  of  man  and  the  littlest  of  his  rivals.  Origins  and  para- 
sites, novelties  in  disease  and  ideas,  pestilence  and  famine,  em- 
pires and  religions  which  followed  and  fell  from  wars  and 
epidemics,  all  lead  us  to  think  in  proper  humility  of  our  present 
good  fortunes,  and  the  hazard  of  relapse  into  some  of  the  ever- 
ready  stupidities  of  our  ancestors.  Hard  thinking,  some  disci- 
pline of  education,  an  understanding  of  nature's  infinite  detail 
and  uncomplaining  patience,  —  these  and  the  spirit  of  romance, 
delight  in  the  challenge  of  events,  are  indispensable  in  the 
reader. 

How  easy  health  education  would  be  if  the  library  of  man's 
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conquests  were  built  of  pages  so  clear  and  true  as  are  these 
chronicles  of  lice  and  rats  and  their  human  host  and  provider. 
New  Yorl(  City  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

Pacifism  in  Fiction 

TAPS,  by  Hector  Laso.  Bruce  Humphries,  125  pp.  Price  (1.25  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

THE  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  this  anti-war  story  give  it 
a  special  appeal  to  readers  like  myself  who  could  not  believe 
in  1917  that  the  World  War  could  end  wars  and  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  have  found  no  comfort  in  its 
aftermath.  Mr.  Lazo  has  chosen  an  ingenious  situation:  the 
conversion  to  pacifism  of  a  college  boy  who  was  aching  to  fight 
but  at  great  cost  to  himself  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be  a 
higher  service  to  his  country  to  act  as  a  secret-service  agent 
among  conscientious  objectors.  The  final  stroke  which  made 
him  change  his  beliefs  was  the  sight  of  a  friend  returned  from 
war,  shocked  into  hysteria  by  its  horrors.  At  that  point  young 
Mason  became  fatally  ill  with  influenza  and  ironically  was 
buried  with  military  honors  as  a  patriot.  I  never  have  heard 
that  the  Intelligence  Service  used  college  boys  as  spies,  asking 
them  to  break  all  ties  with  family  and  friends  to  take  on  the 
opprobrium  of  pacifists.  The  situation  seems  at  once  more 
lurid  and  less  heroic  than  the  actuality  for  many  of  the  con- 
scientious objectors,  and  Mason's  conversion  was  as  emotional 
as  the  war-time  hysteria.  I  sympathize  wholly  with  Mr.  Lazo's 
desire  to  fight  the  madness  of  war,  but  the  temper  of  the  story 
seems  to  me  to  mitigate  its  effectiveness  for  that  end. 

MARY  Ross 


LEGACY,  by  E.  W.  Lovell.  Norton.  339  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

E.  W.  LOVELL  has  added  another  episode  to  the  pageant  of  Amer- 
ica's making  in  this  story  of  the  Pelletiers  in  Wisconsin,  French- 
Canadian  descendants  of  the  voyageurs.  Most  of  the  story  falls 
within  the  present  century  but  its  wide  and  colorful  sweep 
through  past  generations  gives  a  stirring  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  contemporary  Wisconsin — and  of  Americans 
generally. 

THE  POWER  OF  NON-VIOLENCE,  by  Richard  B.  Gregg.  Lippincott.  359 
pp.  Price  $2.50. 

AN  analysis  and  a  defense  of  the  non-violent  method  as  applied 
to  war,  labor  disputes,  and  so  on.  The  analysis  is  not  especially 
critical;  the  chapters  overlap  considerably.  Nevertheless,  this 
book  would  be  well  worth  its  price  simply  as  a  source-book  on 
such  non-violent  movements  as  Gandhi's  opposition  to  Britain. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Gregg  draws  most  of  his  specific 
examples,  and  all  of  his  inspiration,  from  Gandhi.  There  is  an 
excellent  bibliography. 

THE  NEW  DILEMMA,  by  Roger  W.  Babson.  Fleming  H.  Re-veil.  224  pp. 
Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  the  introduction  to  his  vigorous  and  by  no  means  objective, 
discussion  of  the  New  Deal,  the  author  states  that  "my 
criticism  is  due  to  the  fact  that  although  reemployment  is  now 
90  percent  a  business  problem,  yet  thus  far  the  administration 
is  turning  the  problem  over  to  college  professors,  welfare  work- 
ers and  others'  who  have  never  had  business  experience."  His 
five  chapters  are  entitled:  Capitalism  or  Capitalism?;  Various 
Forms  of  "Isms";  The  New  Dilemma  "Ism";  Fake  Patent 
Medicines;  Whither  Are  We  Going? 

ANCIENT  TIMES,  A  History  of  the  Early  World,  by  James  Henry  Breasted. 

Cinn  and  Company.  821  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
MEDIEVAL   AND    MODERN  TIMES,   by  James  Harvey  Robinson.   Ginn 

and  Company.  825  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

NEW  editions  of  two  famous  textbooks.  Both  have  been 
largely  rewritten.  The  most  striking  addition  to  the  first 
is  the  history  of  the  civilizations  preceding  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  the  light  of  the  investigations  and  research  of  the 
past  twenty  years.  The  second,  which  opens  its  epic  with  the 


This  book  seeks  to  "illustrate  the  normal  approaches  of  chil- 
dren to  an  understanding  of  their  environment."  It  also  shows 
how  joyous  children  can  be  when,  like  these  fortunate  pupils  of 
the  Fox  Meadow  School,  they  are  set  free  from  desks,  textbooks 
and  the  rule  of  silence  to  explore  their  world.  Here  in  beautiful 
photographs,  in  their  own  writings,  in  comments  by  the  school 
staff,  we  see  them  scooping  specimens  from  the  pond,  busy 
with  microscope  and  test  tubes,  caring  for  pets,  running  a  store, 
learning  the  "three  R's"  while  they  print,  sew,  fly  kites,  fresco 
walls,  practice  acrobatics,  sing,  hammer,  bake,  tinker  machinery. 
The  ten-year-olds  learned  of  barter  from  newspapers  and  seized 
upon  it  for  school.  Here  are  the  rules:  "Bring  for  barter  only 
things  that  belong  to  you  or  that  your  mother  knows  about. 
Come  to  barter  only  during  school  hours.  When  you  come  bring 
something  with  you  to  barter.  Try  to  stick  to  your  bargains." 
WILLINGLY  TO  SCHOOL.  Photography  by  Wendell  MacRae.  Material 
and  Commentary  by  the  School  Stiff.  Produced  under  the  direction  of  Claire  T. 
Zvve,  with  •  Foreword  by  William  Heard  Kilpatrick.  Round  Table  Preu 
108pp.  Price  $3. 


crumbling  of  Rome  before  the  barbarians,  has  nearly  a  hundred 
pages  on  the  World  War  and  the  years  since  the  Armistice. 
With  new,  clear  type,  fine  maps  and  illustrations  these  volumes 
become  not  only  school  texts  but  invaluable  reference  books  for 
general  readers. 

THORNDIKE-CENTURY  JUNIOR   DICTIONARY,  by   E.   L.    Thorndike. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.  970  pp.  Price  $1.32  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

DESIGNED  for  the  use  of  school  children  in  the  10-to-15 
age  group,  this  illustrated  dictionary  of  "the  25,000  most 
used  words"  aims  to  teach  "the  meaning,  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation of  words."  It  does  not  attempt  to  give  derivations. 
Parents  and  teachers,  so  often  called  on  to  "explain  what  the 
dictionary  means"  will  hail  this  volume  with  delight.  For  a 
grown-up  dictionary  is  apt  to  confuse  the  young  reader  with 
such  definitions  as  this:  "Aileron:  a  hinged  or  pivoted  movable 
auxiliary  surface  of  an  airplane,  the  primary  function  of  which 
is  to  enable  the  pilot  to  make  the  machine  roll  on  its  longitudi- 
nal axis."  Dr.  Thorndike  simplifies  matters:  "Aileron:  the 
movable  part  of  the  end  of  a  wing  of  an  airplane.  It  helps  keep 
the  airplane  balanced  while  flying.  See  the  diagram  under 
'airplane.' " 
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SOVIET    UNION 

Even  as  it  challenges  your  mind,  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
will  thrill  your  senses.  It's  the  vital  goal  of  any 
well-planned  trip  to  Europe  .  .  .  it's  what  your 
friends  will  ask  about  first  when  you  get  back. 
Plan  to  spend  more  time  there.  Summer  ses- 
sions at  Moscow  University  are  open  for  regis- 
tration .  .  .  Art  Festival  in  Leningrad  June  1. 
Travel  costs  are  low  .  .  .  basic  all-inclusive 
rates  are  $15  per  day  First  Class,  $8  per  day 
Tourist  Class,  $5  per  day  Third  Class.  Join  one 
of  the  many  special  groups  or  go  it  alone. 

YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT 
HAS  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

INTOURIST,  Inc. 

U.   S.   Representative  of  the  Travel  Co., 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  545  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


NEW  TECHNIQUES  IN  LABOR  SETTLEMENTS 

(Continued  from  page  164) 


is  no  neutral  or  public  representative  present  before  whom 
they  might  be  tempted  to  serve  merely  as  advocates 
for  the  respective  disputants.  The  job  is  theirs,  and  theirs 
alone.  And  so  they  sit  down  and  hear  both  sides  and  thresh 
the  matter  out  between  themselves.  Experience  has  shown  that 
they  will  nearly  always  agree  as  to  what  should  be  done.  They 
will  agree  that  one  side  is  wrong  and  that  it  should  recede  from 
its  position,  or  that  there  is  a  measure  of  right  on  both  sides, 
in  which  event  they  will  agree  upon  some  reasonable  middle 
ground  for  disposing  of  the  issue.  The  parties  themselves  will 
be  prone  to  accept  the  recommendations,  because  the  employer 
will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  views  of  his  fellow-employer 
on  the  committee,  and  the  union  will  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  views  of  the  labor  member  of  the  committee. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  assumption  that  the 
Philadelphia  experiment  if  tried  elsewhere  would  be  generally 
successful,  assuming  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  personnel.  I  think  also  that  the  experiment,  while  it 
has  dealt  chiefly  with  7-a  disputes,  might  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  system  for  mediating  other  types  of  disputes  before 
they  reach  the  strike  stage.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  something 
as  follows. 

Suppose  that  in  a  particular  state  or  region  a  joint  council 
composed  of  equal  numbers  of  representative  industrialists  and 
experienced  labor  leaders  could  be  formed.  Suppose  further 
that  this  council  were  to  adopt  an  agreement  providing  in  sub- 
stance that  the  employers  would  abide  by  such  principles  as 
those  contained  in  7-a  and  that  the  unions  would  call  no  strike 
(nor  the  employers  a  lock-out)  without  first  submitting  the  dis- 

(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 


pute  to  a  committee  designated  by  the  council  and  consisting  of 
one  representative  of  industry  and  one  of  labor,  and  without 
waiting  for  a  short  specified  period  (say  twenty  or  thirty  days) 
sufficient  to  enable  the  committee  to  analyze  the  issues  and 
make  its  recommendations,  which  would  be  recommendations 
only  and  not  binding  unless  the  parties  agreed  otherwise.  Sup- 
pose finally  that  the  council  were  to  open  its  agreement  to  sig- 
nature by  all  other  employers  and  unions  in  the  state  or  region, 
and  that  every  effort  were  to  be  made  through  personal  per- 
suasion and  by  marshaling  public  opinion — perhaps  with  the 
aid  of  the  local  government  and  even  the  federal  government — 
to  induce  the-  widest  possible  adherence  to  the  agreement.  If 
all  these  steps  were  to  be  taken  and  were  reasonably  successful 
we  would  then  have  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  ma- 
chinery for  the  settlement  of  disputes  prior  to  strikes  which  I 
am  confident  would  work  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 

The  whole  plan  would  rest  upon  agreement,  would  be  volun- 
tarily set  up,  would  operate  without  government  compulsion  of 
any  sort,  and  could  be  modified  by  agreement  from  time  to 
time  as  experience  dictated.  It  would  have  no  sanctions  except 
those  of  the  pledged  word  and  of  public  opinion.  These  would 
be  sufficient.  Many  details  would  have  to  be  worked  out,  includ- 
ing the  specific  wording  of  the  agreement  and  the  provision  of 
machinery  for  the  appointment  of  committees  as  need  arose. 
It  would  probably  be  necessary  for  the  council  to  have  a  full- 
time  executive  secretary  who  should  be  paid  jointly  by  the 
unions  and  the  employers.  These  details  would  not  be  easy  to 
work  out,  but  if  the  plan  itself  is  sound  the  details  could  be 
solved. 

THE  greatest  difficulty  would  be  not  in  the  mechanics  but 
in  getting  the  plan  started  and  developing  it  upon  a  sufficient 
scale.  Local  governments  and  possibly  the  federal  government 
might  have  to  take  the  initiative  in  proposing  and  informally 
assisting  in  the  creation  of  joint  councils.  The  chief  obstacles 
would  be  in  procuring  widespread  acceptance,  particularly  by 
employers,  of  the  agreements  worked  out  by  the  councils.  From 
what  little  discussions  I  have  had  with  union  leaders — and  they 
have  been  very  scanty — I  venture  the  guess  that  unions  gener- 
ally would  readily  accede  to  these  agreements.  They  are  against 
compulsory  arbitration,  but  I  am  not  proposing  that.  They  are 
against  governmental  checks  upon  the  right  to  strike,  but  I  am 
not  suggesting  that.  They  favor  all  reasonable  means  of  pro- 
moting fair  settlements  and  avoiding  strikes  wherever  possible, 
and  that  is  all  I  am  proposing.  The  real  problem  is  the  employer 
who  has  never  dealt  with  union  labor  and  who  will  fight  to  the 
last  ditch  to  keep  from  doing  so.  Many  of  these  would  be  un- 
willing to  agree  to  any  plan  which  would  limit  their  supposed 
freedom.  What  they  have  not  learned  is  that  this  freedom  is  in 
fact  not  absolute.  It  has  been  limited  by  7-a  and  will  be  still 
more  limited  if  the  law  is  strengthened  and  judicially  sustained. 
It  is  also  limited  by  the  fact  that  men  will  organize  despite 
coercion,  and  will  be  the  more  apt  to  strike  the  more  the  em- 
ployer insists  arbitrarily  upon  having  his  own  way.  Many  anti- 
union  employers  could,  by  the  proper  approach,  be  made  to  see 
these  things.  They  would,  I  think,  respond  more  readily  to  a 
voluntary  plan  of  the  sort  I  have  outlined,  backed  by  their  fel- 
low industrialists  and  by  public  opinion,  than  they  would  ever 
respond  to  governmental  compulsions  enforced  remotely  from 
Washington.  So  I  think  the  plan  has  possibilities.  It  might  fail, 
it  might  prove  visionary,  it  might  be  limited  in  scope,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  it  tried  out  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
I  envisage  the  plan  as  operating  quite  independently  of  the 
governmental  agencies.  The  joint  councils  would  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  alleged  violations  of  the  labor  provisions  of  the  law. 
These  should  be  left  to  the  regional  labor  boards  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  Members  of  the  regional  boards 
because  of  their  experience  might  well  serve  on  the  joint  coun- 
cils, but  the  functions  of  the  two  agencies  should  be  kept  dis- 
tinct. The  particular  function  of  the  joint  councils  would  be  to 
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make  recommendations  in  cases  where  unions  and  employers 
could  not  agree  on  terms — cases  turning  not  upon  questions  of 
law  but  upon  what  is  reasonable  and  fair  and  practical  under 
all  the  circumstances.  In  this  field  something  would  be  accom- 
plished which  laws  and  governments  cannot  accomplish — the 
persuasion  of  one  industrialist  by  another  and  of  one  union 
leader  by  another  to  do  that  which  the  persuaders  jointly  con- 
sider to  be  right. 

A  few  industries  under  their  codes  have  created  bi-partisan 
labor-relations  boards.  But  I  do  not  think  that  these  can  serve 
as  models  or  can  be  much  developed  except  in  industries  with 
strong  union  organizations,  in  which  the  employers  and  the 
unions  are  used  to  dealing  with  each  other.  The  chief  problem 
is  in  the  unorganized  industries  where  unions  are  forming, 
not  always  with  experienced  leaders,  and  where  employers  are 
apprehensive,  suspicious,  or  openly  anti-union.  What  we  need 
is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  disputes  in  those  industries  the 
judgment  and  the  counsel  of  industrialists  divorced  from  the 
atmosphere  of  conflict,  and  of  trained  and  responsible  union 
leaders.  Men  of  this  sort  cannot  easily  be  found  within  the  in- 
dustry itself.  They  must  be  brought  in  from  other  fields.  That 
is  why  I  think  it  would  probably  be  best  to  set  up  the  joint 
councils  upon  a  basis  of  geography  rather  than  of  industry,  so 
as  to  include  in  the  personnel  men  from  different  industries  and 
from  different  unions,  selected  on  account  of  their  qualities  of 
leadership  and  their  understanding  of  the  problems. 

I  have  sketched  these  tentative  suggestions  only  in  the  barest 
outline,  in  the  hope  of  provoking  discussion  and  thought.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  are  worth  elaboration.  But  of  one  thing 
I  am  certain,  that  any  forward  step  in  labor  relations  must  be 
taken  by  industry  and  labor  acting  jointly  in  the  development 
of  new  techniques  for  adjusting  their  differences,  and  that  it  is 
folly  to  expect  too  much  of  the  government.  All  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  and  should  do  is  to  enforce  specific  provisions  of 
the  law;  to  aid  in  composing  major  conflicts  which  injure  the 
public;  and  to  lend  its  sympathetic  aid  and  moral  support  to 
all  plans  for  the  better  ordering  of  industrial  relations.  For  the 
rest — for  the  development  and  administration  of  such  plans — 
we  must  look  to  the  statesmanship  and  good  sense  of  capital 
and  labor,  and  to  the  force  of  public  opinion. 
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market  gained  by  a  rigidly  balanced  budget,  seems  to  vanish 
for  no  recognizable  reason  except  that  nobody  knows  what 
the  pound  sterling  will  be  tomorrow  or  in  twelve  months.  That 
is  what  entirely  justifies  the  excitement  and  apprehension  of 
many  American  experts  about  developments  that  tend  to  en- 
courage inflationist  forces. 

BUT  while  they  righdy  regret  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
these  experts  seem  to  me  to  overemphasize  the  importance 
and  effectiveness  of  institutional  safeguards  against  inflationist 
tendencies.  These  safeguards  they  believe  to  be  weakened  or 
even  removed  by  the  new  banking  bill.  I  do  not  want  to  dis 
cuss   here  its  particular  technical  details,  however  important 
they  might  be.  Again  as  in  my  previous  articles,  I  must  men- 
tion in  this  connection  the  established  American  attitude  to 
ward  state  and  government,  the  typical  American  belief  that 
it  is  possible  (however  desirable  or  undesirable)  to  set  limits  to 
government  interference  in  the  economic  field  by  legal  barriers 
an  impractical  conception  of  political  realities  amazing  in  an 
immensely  practical  nation.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the  cen 
tral  bank  system  independent  of  the  government,  nowhere  in 
the  world  can  a  government  permit  a  central  bank  system  to 
paralyze  or  counteract  its  policy,  nowhere  in  the  world  can 
central  bank  be  allowed  to  pursue  (Continued  on  page  200 
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(Continued  from  page  199)  a  policy  not  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  intentions  of  the  government.  In  this  respect  all 
central  banking  systems  work  under  the  same  conditions,  how- 
ever different  their  legal  structure  may  be,  however  their  rela- 
tions to  their  respective  governments  may  be  regulated  by 
laws,  charters  or  tradition.  The  Bank  of  England,  the  model 
of  an  allegedly  independent  central  bank,  is  no  less  an 
agency  of  the  British  Treasury  than  would  be  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  Washington  after  the  enactment  of  the  bank- 
ing bill  of  1935.  Everybody  in  England  knows  thr.t  the  relation 
between  Bank  and  Treasury  is  at  every  moment  exactly  what 
the  moment  requires  politically.  Many  deplore  it,  many  realize 
the  dangers  involved  in  this  situation,  but  nobody  holds  it  pos- 
sible to  avert  these  dangers  by  institutional  reforms. 

From  the  moment  a  central  bank  system  is  established,  it 
embodies  the  instrument  of  eventually  unlimited  governmental 
interference  in  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  What  matters 
is  not  the  form  of  the  agency,  not  the  legal  restriction  of  the 
economic  policy,  not  the  barriers  and  safeguards  destined  to 
upset  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  such  a  policy — what  alone  mat- 
ters is  this  policy  itself,  its  underlying  forces  and  its  aims. 
Inflation  is  a  permanent  imminent  danger  as  long  as  decisive 
forces  of  the  nation  are  inflationist,  whatever  the  legal  form  of 
the  central  bank  system  may  be.  It  is  no  danger  at  all  if  gov- 
ernment and  public  opinion  remain  conscious  of  the  danger 
and  act  accordingly. 

THERE  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  present  circumstances  a 
great  inflation  could  have  been  created  if  the  will  to  inflate 
had  existed.  It  has  been  figured  out  innumerable  times  how 
many  billions  of  dollars  of  inflationist  credit  could  have  been 
created  on  the  basis  of  existing  excess  reserves  of  the  banks. 
It  has  not  occurred.  All  drives  for  an  extension  of  credit  have 
been  futile,  all  incitements  for  credit  expansion  have  remained 
ineffective — simply  because  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  instinctively  abhor  inflation,  and  because  the 
general  conditions  of  American  economics  have  worked  against 
inflation  instead  of  for  it.  It  will  always  be  easier  to  protect  the 
dollar  than  to  destroy  it. 

None  of  the  conditions  which  caused  inflation  in  European 
countries  prevail  in  America,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
they  could  come  into  existence.  The  only  way  to  endanger  the 
dollar  (save  for  wilful,  open  devaluation  by  the  government, 
as  practised  in  1933,)  would  be  the  flight  of  capital  in  dimen- 
sions so  fantastic  as  to  be  practically  unrealizable.  At  the  peak 
of  distrust  (wholly  justifiable  distrust)  of  the  dollar,  the  flight 
of  capital  probably  did  not  exceed  one  billion  dollars  and  was 
almost  wholly  restricted  to  a  few  financial  centers  on  the  At- 
lantic Coast.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  asked  for  the  pound 
sterling  price  in  the  unfortunate  days  of  the  Warren  experi- 
ment; the  average  man  in  Chicago  or  in  the  West  did  not 
know  what  it  meant.  He  bothered  himself  only  about  the  price 
of  pork  and  wheat  and  corn.  The  dollar  remained  the  dollar: 
what  changed  was  only  the  price  of  commodities. 

Had  the  flight  of  capital  gone  farther,  two  things  might  have 
occurred:  either  administrative  restrictions  of  capital  movement, 
which  after  all  are  no  more  difficult  to  establish  in  America 
than  elsewhere,  or  a  tremendous  boom  in  the  gold  prices 
abroad  which  would  have  offset  the  effects  of  American  infla- 
tion. The  inherent  contradiction,  which  Secretary  Wallace 
points  out  over  and  over  again,  in  the  United  States  being  at 
the  same  time  a  creditor  and  an  exporting  nation,  is  an  effec- 
tive check  to  all  inflationist  forces.  A  country  like  the  United 
States  with  a  gold  reserve  of  $8  billion  and  a  tremendous  sur- 
D!US  both  of  balance  of  payment  and  trade,  with  surpluses 
of  commodity  stocks  sufficient  to  glut  the  world  markets — con- 
trast it  with  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  after  the 
War:  completely  exhausted  gold  reserves,  completely  exhausted 
nventories,  completely  exhausted  technical  equipment  of  indus- 
ry  and  agriculture.  Contrast  it  with  France,  still  in  possession  of 
;reat  gold  reserves,  but  burdened  (Continued  on  page  202) 
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(Continued  from  page  200)  with  the  task  of  rehabilitating 
her  devastated  industrial  center,  the  stronghold  of  her  previous 
and  future  economic  power;  and,  further,  remember  that 
stabilization  in  France  was  only  a  matter  of  psychological  de- 
cision. There  have  been  many  in  the  past  two  years  who  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  inflationist  experiences  in  Europe  in 
order  to  find  out  how  to  protect  individual  American  property 
against  an  eventual  inflation.  I  have  seen  a  large  number  of 
these  studies,  but  I  think,  whatever  their  merits  may  be,  that 
they  are  futile.  Nothing  can  be  learned  for  the  United  States 
from  European  experiences,  because  nothing  short  of  inten- 
tional suicide  by  the  nation  can  destroy  the  dollar. 

The  United  States  committed  many  grave  mistakes  in  its 
monetary  policy  in  1933.  They  were  recognized  by  the  admin- 
istration early  in  1934,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this  adminis- 
tration will  forget  the  sad  experiences  of  those  last  months  of 
1933.  The  weakening  of  the  dollar  destroyed  business,  the 
restoration  of  the  dollar  restored  business.  And  I  am  convinced 
(on  this  point  I  think  the  overwhelming  majority  of  economic 
experts  are  united)  that  nothing  would  contribute  more  to 
recovery  than  a  formal  confirmation  of  the  stabilization  fac- 
tually established  a  year  ago.  The  same  is  true,  of  course,  to 
an  even  greater  degree  for  international  recovery,  should  inter- 
national stabilization  become  possible.  A  formal  agreement  and 
cooperation  between  the  United  States,  the  sterling  bloc  and 
the  gold  bloc  would  be  the  most  desirable  aim.  But  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  which  would  be  a  bar  to  independent  action 
by  the  United  States,  should  concerted  action  remain  impossi- 
ble. It  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done.  The  gold  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  might  have  paved  the  way.  The  recent  fluctu- 
ations of  the  pound  sterling  seem  to  me  to  make  formal  stabili- 
zation of  the  dollar  more  urgent  and  imperative  than  ever. 


BARRO  COLORADO— OUTPOST  OF  RESEARCH 
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debt-service  to  us.  This  controversy  adds  no  lubrication  to  our 
relations  with  Latin-America;  already  there  were  more  than 
sufficient  sources  of  dissonance.  We  are  not  liked  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

Part  of  the  reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  Panamanian 
descendants  of  the  Conquistadores  represent  the  mingling  of 
all  the  racial  elements  that  embody  the  history  of  this  region, 
including  even  those  Indian  peoples  that  the  Spaniards  so 
nearly  obliterated.  This  neck  of  land,  crossed  back  and  forth 
for  four  centuries  by  all  the  world — even  the  gold-rushing 
Argonauts  of  '49  used  it  on  the  way  to  California  and  back — 
is  a  meeting-place  and  melting-pot  hardly  equalled  anywhere  on 
earth.  The  people  who  come  here  from  the  United  States  most- 
ly stay  for  short  times;  few  of  them  trouble  to  know  any  lan- 
guage but  their  own;  they  bring  with  them  all  their  parochial 
prejudices.  The  epithet,  "Spiggety,"  applied  by  them  to  the 
Latin-Americans  generally  and  the  Panamanians  in  particular, 
symbolizes  the  obstacle.  One  thing  that  the  Spanish  brought  in 
their  blood  was  pride;  the  Indians  had  it  before  the  Spanish 
came.  It  is  still  here. 

Except  for  the  changing  group  of  scientists,  there  are  no 
people  on  Barro  Colorado;  the  few  who  lived  there  before  the 
flood  were  bought  out  and  went  away.  So,  unless  the  howling 
monkeys,  the  jungle-bees  or  the  termites  in  their  amazingly 
well-ordered  colonies  can  tell  us  something  about  how  to  live 
together,  no  research  on  Barro  Colorado  can  solve  the  human 
problems  that  focus  here.  Stegomyia  and  Anopheles  know  no 
lines  of  class  or  creed,  color  or  nationality.  The  birds  sing  alike 
for  Jew  and  Gentile.  Race  prejudice  and  pride  in  one's  selection 
of  ancestry  are  diseases  older  and  more  obdurate  than  even 
Yellow  Jack. 
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ARMI  NG 

THE    AMERICAN 

FAMILY 


Save  when  you  need  to  save,  spend  when  you  need  to  spend,  borrow 
when  you  need  to  borrow  —  but  do  each  wisely.  Money  is  a  tool  whose 
excellence  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is  handled. 

YOUR    DOCTOR    OF    FAMILY    FINANCES* 


MORE  than  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
industrial  revolution  had  irrevocably 
changed  our  buying  and  living  habits 
from  those  of  self-sufficient  tillers  of  the  soil  to 
inter-dependent  living  units  in  a  complex  social 
and  industrial  scheme,  the  Household  Loan  Plan 
was  born.  It  stepped  into  the  breach  that  sep- 
arated man  from  the  soil  and  helped  him  finance 
himself  when  emergency  expenses  took  his  all 
and  left  him  unarmed  against  debt. 

Today,  not  only  the  Household  Loan  Plan  but 
Household's  Money  Management  and  Better 
Buymanship  services  continue  to  fortify  the 
American  family  against  the  financial  accidents 
of  life  that  grew  up  along  with  wages  and  indus- 
trial employment. 

These  three  phenomena  m  consumer  econom- 
ics are  all  in  practical  operation.  Household's 
monthly  bulletins  on  "Better  Buymanship," 
covering  the  fine  points  in  the  purchasing  of  a 
score  of  different  commodities,  are  being  sent 

BURR  BLACKBURN,  Director  of  Research 
BERNICE  DODGE,  Home  Economist 

HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE      CORPORATION 

"Your  Doctor  of  Family  Finances" 
919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 


•ft 


regularly  to  a  long  list  of  paid-up  subscribers  and 
are  widely  used  by  schools,  colleges  and  club 
groups.  More  than  150,000  free  copies  of  "Money 
Management"  have  found  their  way  into  Amer- 
ican homes,  which  are  reaping  the  benefit  of 
sound,  practical  budgeting.  The  Household  Loan 
Plan  is  providing  financial  first-aid  for  285,000 
families  in  114  leading  cities. 

You  are  invited  to  write  for  any  of  the  liter- 
ature listed  below. 

*  Heard  each  Tuesday  night  with  Edgar  A.  Guest 
over  NBC-WJZ  network— 8:30  P.  M.—E.S.T. 


B.O.-4 

RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT, 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION, 

919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen :  Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me: 

MONEY  MANAGEMENT  FOR  HOUSEHOLDS — the  family  budget  book 

with  account  sheets. 
MARRYING   ON   A   SMALL   INCOME — financial   plans   for   the   great 

adventure. 

FAMILY  FOOD  COST  CALCULATOR. 
WHEN  SHOULD  A  FAMILY  BORROW. 
A  sample  copy  of  the  "Better  Buymanship"  bulletin  checked  below: 

1934  Series  (12  bulletins  for  30  cents) 


1 — Poultry,  Eggs,  Fresh  Fruits  and 

Vegetables 
2 — Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases,  Blankets, 

Table  Linen,  Bath  Towels 
3 — Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
4 — Shoes  and  Silk  Stockings 
5 — Silk,  Rayon  and  Other  Synthetic 

Fibers 
6 — Meats 
7 — Kitchen  Utensils 


8— Furs 

9— Wool  Clothing 
10 — Floor  Covering 
11 — Dairy  Products 
12 — Cosmetics 

1935  Series  (10  cents  for  four) 

13 — Gasoline,  Oil  and  Tires 
(three  more  to  follow) 


Name.. 


Address.. 


City.. 


..State.. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  TRAVELERS 
AID  and  TRANSIENT  SEXY  ICE—  iZVU 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  Donald  F.  Stevens, 
President ;  Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Genera) 
Director.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of 
service  points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  Societies  supplemented 
by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY      CHESTS      AND      COUNCILS, 
INC.— 

1810  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC. — 126  East  46th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 

RUSSELlTsAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  lm~- 
provement  of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments:  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stud- 
ies, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book.  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION— 
815  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
*«anrnr  rttnv  and  rpcreation. 


Health 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIA- 
TION—50  W.  60  Street,  New  York.  Advises 
in  organizing  social  hygiene  activities  ;  aids 
health  and  medical  authorities  in  the  cam- 
paign against  syphilis  and  gonorrhea ;  com- 
bats prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  pro- 
motes sex  knowledge  as  important  in  individ- 
ual and  family  life  and  welfare.  Membership 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene  ;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  60  West 
60  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene." quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  AssociaU 
Directors  ;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider,  Secre- 
tary, 60  West  60  Street.  New  York.  Studies 
scientific  advance  in  medical  and  pedagogical 
knowledge  and  disseminates  practical  infor- 
mation as  to  ways  of  preventing  blindness 
and  conserving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits, 
slides,  films,  lectures,  charts  and  co-operation 
in  sight-saving  projects  available  on  request. 
"Sight-Saving  Review,"  quarterly,  $2.00  a 
year. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPER- 
ATION—70S  Standard  Bldg..  Atlanta.  Ga. ; 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve- 
ment of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop- 
ular education.  Correspondence  invited. 


DIRECTORY  RATES 


Graphic:    30c   per    (actual) 
(12  insertions  a  year) 

Graphic  and 
Midmonthly 

(24  insertions  a  year) 


line 


28c  per  (actual) 
line 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Katherine  Lenroot.  President.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Howard  R.  Knight.  Secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The  Confer- 
ence is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ples of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies  Each  year 
it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  per- 
manent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting, 
and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixty-sec- 
ond annual  convention  of  the  Conference  will 
be  held  in  Montreal,  Canada,  June  9-15.  Pro- 
ceedings are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 
—106  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
Correlating  agency  of  23  women's  national 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  for  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion in  action  in  unifying  programs  and  pro- 
moting projects  which  they  agree  to  carry 
on  interdenominationally. 

President,  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Poling 
Executive  Secretary  ;  Work  among  Indian 

Students,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Work  among  Migrant  Children,  Edith  E. 

Lowry 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballard 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH   WOMEN. 

INC.— 626  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President:  Mrs.  Mary  G 
Schonberg,  Executive  Secretary.  Organiza- 
tion of  Jewish  women  interested  in  program 
of  social  betterment  through  activities  ID 
fields  of  religion,  social  service,  education, 
social  legislation.  Conducts  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Service.  Serves  as  clearing 
bureau  for  'two  hundred  Sections  throughout 
country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Offen 

vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


WHAT  IS  VITAL  IN  DEMOCRACY? 
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and  does  not  decisively  prevent,  the  emergence  of  the  ultimate 
contradiction  between  the  economic  and  the  political  principles 
upon  which  the  society  is  based. 

The  choice,  in  fact,  before  any  society  in  these  circumstances 
is  either  abdication  or  conflict.  The  abdication  may  come  from 
the  democratic  side,  as  when  the  German  socialists  surrendered 
without  a  struggle  to  Hitler;  it  is  unlikely  to  be  the  policy  of 
a  class  in  actual  possession  of  economic  power.  Avid  of  its 
privileges,  conscious  of  its  strength,  it  is  natural  for  it  to  identify 
its  private  well-being  with  the  public  good  and  to  fight  for  its 
defence  in  the  solemn  conviction  of  their  identity.  In  my  own 
judgment,  therefore,  the  maintenance  of  political  democracy 
in  the  form  in  which  we  have  known  it  is  no  longer  an  effort 
likely  to  be  successful. 

For  the  conditions  of  success  are  no  longer  present.  The 
political  forms  of  capitalist  democracy  no  longer  suit  its  eco- 
nomic needs.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  England  and  the 

United  States  which  have  so  largely  passed  into  the  phase  of      not  some  sudden  event, 
bankers'  capitalism.  The  bankers  cannot  maintain  the  effective          """       '  '       ' 


sovereignty  that  is  theirs  if  the  power  of  legislation  is  to  remain 
with  a  Parliament  or  Congress  in  which  the  policies  pursued 
may  represent  a  majority  of  voters  unmoved  by  the  notion 
that  profit  is  to  be  equated  with  right.  They  dominate  the 
organs  of  opinion.  They  have  put  their  hands  on  most  educa- 
tional institutions.  They  have  a  power  to  sabotage  any  govern- 
ment with  which  they  disagree,  which  becomes  more  formid- 
able the  more  fully  its  implications  are  known.  They  have  the 
means  to  arm  themselves;  and  it  is  of  high  significance  that 
no  socialist  government  so  far,  when  it  has  come  to  power, 
has  been  able  even  to  attempt  that  democratization  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  state  which  would  give  it  assurance  of 
being  able  to  count  upon  its  strength  in  a  time  of  crisis.  At 
present,  the  composition  of  its  officer-class,  even  in  the  United 
States,  gives  no  certainty  of  automatic  response  to  the  orders 
of  a  constitutional  socialist  government. 

I  expect,  therefore,  to  see  the  slow  erosion  of  political  democ- 
racy in  all  capitalist  states  in  the  next  two  generations.  I  think 
it  will  pass  slowly,  partly  because,  where  it  is  deeply  rooted, 
its  habits  are  likely  to  be  tough,  and  partly  because,  as  Adam 
Smith  said,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ruin  in  a  nation  and  drama- 
tic collapse  is  likely  to  be  the  culmination  of  a  long  process  and 


The  duty,  therefore,  of  those  who,  like  myself,  believe  in 
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the  inherent  value  of  democracy  is,  I  think,  to  work  for  an 
abridgement  of  the  transition  period  so  as  to  make  the  return 
to  its  operation  as  rapid  as  possible.  The  way  to  that  end  lies 
in  activity  now.  It  lies  through  a  militant  unity  on  the  part 
of  all  who  recognize  the  need  to  end  capitalism  and  not  to 
attempt  its  partial  and  temporary  reconstruction.  The  belief, 
for  example,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  America,  or  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  England,  may,  by  some  courage  or  energy,  somehow 
make  all  things  new  seems  to  me  an  act  of  faith  denied  by 
the  very  postulates  of  the  system  they  propose  to  regenerate. 
The  only  result  of  cooperation  in  such  efforts  is  to  lull  the 
masses  into  acquiescence  by  arousing  in  them  false  hopes  cer- 
tain to  be  belied  in  a  short  period.  The  process  of  class- 
collaboration  was  possible  in  the  epoch  of  capitalism  in  ex- 
pansion. Today,  in  the  phase  of  contraction,  it  definitely  puts 
its  exponents  on  the  other  side  of  the  barricade.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  community-consciousness  in  the  presence  of 
naked  class-war.  A  new  and  satisfying  democracy  can  only  be 
built  when,  by  the  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, we  have  ended  the  exploitation  of  man  by  man.  And 
since  that,  in  essence,  is  the  democratic  ideal,  I  know  no  objec- 
tive more  noble  for  which  to  fight. 


THE  VITAL  REVOLUTION 
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mation  and  instruction  so  that  they  may.  .  .  ." 

"The  logic  of  our  results  [he  concludes]  would  seem  to 
point  clearly  and  unequivocally  to  the  probability  that  prompt 
removal  of  all  legal  restriction  to  the  free  dissemination  of 
contraceptive  information,  and  of  barriers  to  the  unrestricted 
distribution  of  contraceptive  devices,  would  tend  to  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  differential  fertility  of  social  classes  more 
nearly  into  balance  again.  ...  It  seems  clear  that  if  restrictions 
upon  the  dissemination  of  contraceptive  information  and  advice 
were  removed,  it  might  somewhat  lighten  the  burden  of  pover- 
ty and  unemployment  with  which  our  children  and  grand- 
children bid  fair  to  be  faced." 

In  other  words  the  old  contention  that  the  poor  innately  have 
more  children  than  the  rich  seems  to  have  been  exploded  by 
these  facts.  Their  higher  birthrates  would  seem  in  large  part 
merely  the  misfortune  of  the  ignorance  in  which  their  circum- 
stances have  kept  them.  Democratized  contraception  is  the  solu- 
tion for  those  who  view  with  alarm  the  fact  that  the  families 
apparently  least  fitted  to  produce  and  rear  children  are  con- 
tributing more  than  their  quota  to  succeeding  generations. 

These  and  other  studies,  together  with  my  own  independent 
researches,  lead  me  to  believe  that  from  one  half  to  three  quar- 
ters of  the  married  couples  of  the  United  States  today  use 
contraceptive  methods;  the  younger  generation  more,  of  course, 
than  the  older.  But,  in  the  main,  these  couples  worry  along 
with  casual  and  ill-informed  advice.  The  poor  especially  worry 
along  as  best  they  can,  though  for  medical,  social  and  economic 
reasons  their  need  is  the  greater.  Is  not  this  a  challenge  to  the 
constructive  cooperation  of  social  workers  and  all  others  con- 
cerned with  public  health  and  well-being? 

As  a  social  movement  birth  control  is  more  than  a  century 
old;  on  the  medical  side,  contraception  has  been  supported  by 
some  of  the  greatest  physicians  of  all  time  for  over  two  thousand 
years.  I  am  merely  suggesting  that  our  social  attitudes  and 
organization  catch  up.  Birth  control  is  no  innovation.  Improved 
techniques  and  democratization  alone  are  new.  I  plead  for 
speeding  up  that  process  of  democratization,  of  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  order  that  needless  human  suffering  may  be  min- 
imized. I  want  more  equality  of  opportunity  now  and  in  the 
immediate  future.  It  will  come  in  the  long  run  no  matter  what 
we  do.  Yet  effort  can  speed  social  changes  and  reduce  the  in- 
dividual suffering  and  social  waste  occasioned  by  our  delay. 


a  plea  for  Pasquale 

Little  Pasquale  has  big  ideas.  He  wants  the  fiat 
to  look  nicer  and  cleaner.  He  wants  his  mother  to 
keep  house  the  way  American  ladies  do. 

But  her  ears  shut  tight.  Eight  youngsters  make 
enough  washing  and  cleaning  as  it  is.  Two  hands,  she 
feels,  can't  do  more. 

What  those  hands  need  is  extra  help — the  kind  of 
extra  help  that  makes  it  easier  to  get  more  work  done. 
So  suggest  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and  help  Pasquale  to 
get  his  wish. 

Fels-Naptha  gives  extra  help  because  it  holds  two 
cleaners.  Good  golden  soap  combined  with  plenty  of 
naptha.  Working  together,  they  loosen  dirt  quicker  and 
easier — even  in  cool  water! 

A  hint  for  you — Try  Fels-Naptha  in  your  own  home, 
too-j-it  washes  clothes  cleaner  and  whiter — it 
banishes  "tattle-tale  gray." 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN     BAR   WITH     THE     CLEAN     NAPTHA    ODOR 


Relax     -     Recuperate     -     Rejuvenate 
You  Can  Do  It  So  Reasonably  at  the 

HOTEL    CHELSEA 

ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

REST  in  the  "homey"  atmosphere  of  the  Chelsea.   A  vaca- 
tion— even   for   a   few   days — will   invigorate   you.    Lie 

on  the  broad  sundecks  and  recuperate  from  winter  colds. 

Come  and  enjoy  our  delicious  food — food  that  is  specially 

selected  and  served  in  a  beautiful  dining  room  overlooking 

the  sea. 

There  is  a  grill  and  a  bar.    And  all  the  entertainment  of 

the  hotel  and  Atlantic  City  awaits  you.    You're  only  five 

blocks  from   the  Municipal  Auditorium. 

Here  is  the  change  you  need  and  can  enjoy  at  the  Chelsea 

on  the  boardwalks  at  the  low  daily  rate  of 
$6  per  person  with  meals 
$3  per  person  without  meals 
Arrange  now  for  a  vacation  at 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Open  All  Year.    On  the  Boardwalk  at  Morris  Ave. 
JOEL  HILLMAN          J.  CHRISTIAN  MYERS          JULIAN  A.  HILLMAN 


—in  NEW  YORK 

LIVE  WELL    FOR   LITTLE/ 

15-story  modern  Residence  Club  for  men  and 
women.  All  airy  outside  rooms.  Semi-private 
bath.  Telephone.  Sun  deck,  library,  pool  and 
gym,  dances,  free  lectures  and  concerts.  Club 
meals  in  dining  _  room  optional.  No  tipping. 
Near  N.  Y.  School  Social  work,  other  schools 
and  institutions.  Mail  reservations.  Write  for 
folder.  $6.50  to  $9.50  a  week.  $1.25  a  day. 

CHRISTODORA  HOUSE  CLUB  RESIDENCE 

601   East  9th  St.  (Tomplcms  Square).    Tel.  Algonquin  4-8400 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


SOCIAL     WORK 

AND 
SOCIAL     CHANGE 

Social  and  economic  changes  are  forcing  a 
reconstruction  of  the  social  order.  In  an 
ordered  society  a  high  type  of  social  work 
will  be  necessary. 

SOCIAL  WORK  AS  A  PROFESSION 

should  be  considered  by  prospective 
college  graduates  because  of  its  oppor- 
tunities for  constructive  effort  and  social 
usefulness.  The  Graduate  School  for 
Jewish  Social  Work  offers  courses  leading 
to  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees  in 
preparation  for  social  work. 

May  1st  is  the  last  day  for  filing  applica- 
tions for  examinations  for  fellowships. 

For  full  information,  write  to 
DR.   M.  J.   KARPF,   Director 


The 

Graduate 
School 


For 

Jewish 
Social  Work 


71  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City 


SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and  varied 
experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 
MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a  college 
of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few  scholar- 
ship* available  for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Repri  nt 


of  articles  in  this  and  other  issues  of  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC  may  be  obtained  by  arrangement 
with  the  publishers.  Prices  on  application. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York 


Simmons  College 

School  of  Social  Work 

Professional  Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work,  Psychiatric 
Social  Work,  Family  Welfare, 
Child  Welfare,  Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S. 
Address: 

THE  DIRECTOR 


18  Somerset  Street 


Boston,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Professional  education  in  nursing  for  graduates  of 
accredited    colleges.     Course    leads    to    degree    of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A    limited    number    of    scholarships    available    to 
students  of  high  promise. 

Address 
The  Dean,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING  OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 
2063  Adelbert  Road  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 


Readers  of  the  Survey  Midmonthly  and  Survey  Graphic 
please  send  us  early  notice  of  change  of  address. 

Five  weeks  will  give  us  ample  time  to  make  sure  of  prompt 
mailing. 

Please  give  both  old  and  new  addresses.   Send  to  us  at 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Summer  Quarter  1935 
Open  to  Experienced  Social  Workers 

Public  Welfare  Problems David  Adie 

Problems  of  Unemployment  Relief 

Administration   Russell  Kurtz 

Methods  of  Community  Organization 

Arthur  Dunham 

Community  Health  Problems.  .  .Antoinette  Cannon 

Community  Planning  for  Social  Work 

Walter  W.  Pettit 

For   special   summer   catalogue   listing    all   courses,    write 
the  Registrar. 

1 22  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York,   N.  y. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Summer  Session  July  1-19,  1935 

For  supervisors  and  other  social  workers  of  exper- 
ience and  training  in  public  and  private  agencies 

Economic  Factors  in  Social  Work Ewan  Clague 

Public  Welfare  Administration Mary  Clarke  Burnett 

Case  Work Rosa  Lee  Wessel 

Labor  Relations  and  Social  Work To  be  announced 

Community  Relationships  in  Social  Work .  .  Mary  Clarke  Burnett 

Federal  Policies  in  Social  Work Ewan  Clague 

The  Application  Situation Almena  Dawley 

Supervision  and  Teaching Virginia  P.  Robinson 

Social  Philosophy Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray 

A  Definition  of  Social  Case  Work Karl  de  Schweinitz 

The  Psychology  of  Helping Jessie  Taft 

Students     will    live    and     rlassoi     will     be    held     on    the 
campus  of  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmon,  Penniylvania. 

Apply  Elizabeth  McCord,  Director  of  Summer  Session, 
311  South  Juniper  Street,  Philadelphia. 


llnterattij  of  Cljtiragn 

S»rt;0nl  of  Mortal  &Frm«  AimtntBtration 


Academic  Year,  1934-35 


Summer  Quarter,  First  Term  June  17- July  24 
Second  Term,  July  25-Aug.  30 


Announcements  on  Request 


The  School  announces  the  following  new  publica- 
tions by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press: 

Breckinridge  —  Public  Wei/are  Administration 

(new  printing) 

Breckinridge  —  Social  Wor\  and  the  Courts 
Breckinridge  —  Family  and  the  State 
Kennedy  —  The  Ohio  Poor  Law 
Cochran-Bristol  —  Field  WorJ^  Handbook 

AND 
THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited  by  GRACE  ABBOTT 

A  Professional  Quarterly  for 
professional    Social    Workers. 


SMITH    COLLEGE    SCHOOL    FOR 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Courses  of  Instruction 

I  A.  The  course  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  consists  of 
three  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and  two  winter 
sessions  of  supervised  case  work  at  selected  social  agencies 
in  various  cities.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
have  had  little  or  no  previous  experience  in  social  work. 
II  B.  Applicants  who  have  at  least  one  year's  experience  in 
an  approved  social  agency,  or  the  equivalent,  may  receive 
credit  for  the  first  summer  session  and  the  first  winter 
session,  and  receive  the  Master's  degree  upon  the  completion 
of  the  requirements  of  two  summer  sessions  and  one  winter 
session  of  supervised  case  work. 

III  G.     A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.    A  special  course  in  case  work  is  offered  by 
Miss  Annette  Garrett,  Associate  Director  of  the  School. 

IV  D.     An  advanced  course  of  training  in  the  supervision  and 
teaching  of  social  case  work  is  to  be  conducted  by  Miss  Bertha 
Capen  Reynolds,  Associate  Director  of  the  School,  and  staff. 
Graduates  of  schools   of  social  work  with   two  years'    case 
work    experience    are    eligible    for    admission.     The    course 
consists  of  two  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and,   in 
consultation   with  the   School,  a  winter  of  supervision   and 
teaching,  during  which  the  student  may  hold  a  paid  position 
in  a  social  agency. 

V     Seminars  of  two  weeks  on  the  following  topics  are  open  to  a 
limited  number  of  qualified  persons : 

1.  The  application  of  mental  hygiene  to  present-day 
problems  in  case  work  with  families.    Miss  Grace 
Marcus  and  Dr.  Evelyn  Alpern.    July  8  to  20. 

2.  Social  case  work  in  a  changing  community,  a  dis- 
cussion  of  problems  of  case  work   as  affected  by 
economic  conditions.    Miss  Florence  Day  and  Dr. 
Elsie  Gliick.    July  22  to  August  3. 

3.  The    application    of   mental    hygiene   to   personnel 
problems  of  administration  and  supervision  in  pub- 
lic relief  agencies.    Dr.  Frederick  Allen  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  McCord.     August  5  to  17. 

4.  The  application  of  mental  hygiene  to  problems  in 
parent    education.     Dr.    Frederick    Allen    and    Dr. 
Muriel  Brown.    August  5  to  17. 

For  further  information  write  to 

THE  DIRECTOR,  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton  Massachusetts 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  ad' 
vertisements  five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number. 
Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5% 
on  three  inserts;  10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TEL.:  ALGONQUIN  4-7490       SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Man  with  many  years  experience  as  disciplinarian, 
military  instruction  and  supervisor  of  boya  in 
Orphan  Homes,  would  like  to  make  change. 
7273  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  trained  and  experienced  desires  position 
with  Hospital  Social  Service  Department, 
thorough  knowledge  of  credit  work  or  Family 
Case  Work.  7276  SURVEY. 

COMPANION  -  HOUSEKEEPER,  experienced 
woman  with  excellent  background.  Duties 
not  too  arduous.  Good  Chauffeuse.  7277 
SURVEY 

SYMPHONIC  MUSIC 

MUSIC  LOVERS— 100,000  of  the  finest  rec- 
ords in  the  world  on  sale  at  60c.  &  76c.  per 
record  (value  $1.50  &  $2).  The  Symphonies, 
Chamber  Music,  Operas,  etc.,  of  BACH,  BEE- 
THOVEN. BRAHMS,  MOZART,  WAGNER, 
etc.  MAIL  ORDERS.  CATALOGUE. 

THE  GRAMOPHONE  SHOP,  Inc. 
18  East  48th  St.  New  York  City 

BOOKS— OUT  OF  PRINT 

Negro  and  Slavery  Catalog  now  ready. 
Political  Economy  Catalog.    In  press. 

Send  us  your  general  wants  too. 

UNIVERSITY  PLACE  BOOKSHOP 

105  University  Place  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 
DAMAGED  BOOKS 

40%  OFF  REGULAR  PRICE 

For   Complete    List   of   Books 
write 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

Book  Department 
112  East  19th  Street         New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•      •-      • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE  -  NEW  YORK 

•  •  • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

•     •     • 

Display SOc  per  line 

Non-display  6c  per  word 

Minimum  Charge       .       $1.00  per  insertion 

Discounts      .      .      5%  on  three  insertions 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.   19th  Street       New  York 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 

*l'     iftrGcJ itm&Js  C/i 


(Agency) 
130  East  22nd  Street 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 

18  East  41st  Street  NEW  YORK 

LE  2-6677 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Rates :  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $8.00 
a  year.  50  West  60  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS!  If  you  want  to  keep  abreast 
of  developments  in  the  field  of  low  cost  housing 
read  the  Housing  News  Letter.  Besides  current 
news  of  public  and  private  housing,  it  contains 
a  bibliography  of  new  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazine  articles.  Annual  subscription  $1. 

Housing    Section,   Welfare   Council, 
122  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 


Literary  Services 

Special    articles,    theses,    speeches    prepared. 
Prompt     scholarly     service;     modest     rates. 

AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
516  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


CARS  AND  THE  MEN 

(Continued  from  page  191) 


an  industry  whose  industrial  relations  are  colored  by  the 
conditions  disclosed  by  the  NRA  investigators,  an  industry 
maintaining  industrial  espionage,  where  men  are  bitter  against 
their  foremen,  where  they  complain  of  "terror  and  discrimi- 
nation," and  where  they  claim  that  they  are  ignorant  of  their 
true  earnings  under  the  prevailing  group  and  bonus  systems 
of  payment. 

In  one  particular  the  report  foreshadowed  the  action  taken 
by  the  industry  when  the  code  was  extended  by  the  President 
in  February.  It  suggested  that  regularization  of  employment 
should  be  promoted  by  fall  announcement  of  new  models  in- 
stead of  having  all  companies  present  their  new  cars  in  January. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  three  large  companies — Ford, 
General  Motors  and  Chrysler — were  increasingly  obtaining  a 
greater  and  greater  share  of  the  business  volume  and  it  was  sug- 
gested that  this  tendency  toward  concentration  "should  not  be 
accelerated  by  the  government,"  because  "the  contribution  of 
these  small  companies  far  exceeded  their  importance  in  rank  of 
production,"  and  "the  value  of  preserving  the  status  of  the  effi- 
cient smaller  units  is  obvious  even  to  the  casual  observer." 

The  sales  swing  to  the  lower-priced-car  field  was  found  to  be 
a  dominant  circumstance  in  the  industry  resulting  in  a  growing 
concentration  in  the  three  large  companies  which  produced  77 
percent  of  the  automotive  vehicles  in  the  United  States  in  1929 
and  88  percent  in  1934.  A  different  story  was  told  as  to  the 


smaller  companies.  Working  capital  of  eight  of  these  companies 
declined  from  $179  million  in  1929  to  $79  million  in  1933. 

The  report  treats  the  dealer  as  an  important  factor  in  regu- 
larization and  it  was  charged  that  the  manufacturers  have  main- 
tained an  unreasonable  attitude  toward  their  dealers  in  recent 
years.  Reforms  in  sales  and  purchasing  methods  to  relieve  de- 
structive pressure  on  dealers  and  automotive  parts  manufactur- 
ers were  recommended.  The  effect  on  the  status  of  labor  in  the 
parts-manufacturing  establishments  was  stressed  when  it  was 
pointed  out  that  hundreds  of  parts-suppliers  were  dependent  on 
the  purchasing  methods  of  a  few  automobile  companies  and 
that  the  inequalities  of  bargaining  power  have  caused  undue 
burdens  to  be  laid  on  the  labor  employed  by  the  parts- 
manufacturers. 

The  report  called  for  a  reform  of  labor  practices,  extension  of 
facilities  for  collective  bargaining  and  amendment  of  the  code  to 
provide  for  a  40-hour  week,  with  a  maximum  work-week  of  48 
hours  and  time  and  a  half  overtime  for  all  over  40  hours.  The 
code,  as  extended  by  executive  order,  provides  an  average  work 
week  of  40  hours  and  for  time  and  a  half  overtime  beyond  48 
hours. 

This  epoch-making  report  is  summarized  by  the  Research  and 
Planning  Division  of  the  NRA  in  these  words: 

"The  automobile  industry,  like  its  product,  has  changed  so 
materially  that  its  present  structure,  without  industrial  plan- 
ning, is  socially  inadequate  to  meet  its  responsibilities  accruing 
out  of  the  changes,  or  to  achieve  in  the  future  the  lowered  cost 
of  the  product,  the  satisfactory  labor  relations  and  the  continued 
vigorous  progress  to  be  expected  of  our  leading  industry." 
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Health 


through  Exercise 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  5-S-35. 
i  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  new  publication  on  Exercise  prepared  by 
your  Bureau  of  Physical  Education. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY- 


-  STATE - 


C7  *  ")HEN  boys  and  girls  play  hard  they  use 
\SU  practically  every  muscle  in  their  bodies. 
They  run,  jump,  bend,  twist  and  turn.  It  is 
the  exercise  they  need  to  strengthen  their 
muscles,  straighten  their  backs,  deepen  their 
chests  and  square  their  shoulders. 

Youngsters  who  are  taught,  as  a  part  of 
their  physical  education,  the  other  hygienic 
habits  that  have  to  do  with  posture,  diet, 
cleanliness,  fresh  air  and  sleep,  are  bound  to 
build  stronger,  healthier  bodies.  The  pleasure 
found  in  exercise  and  in  the  skill  acquired 
in  those  early  years  should  encourage  these 
boys  and  girls,  when  they  are  grown  up,  to 
continue  their  physical  activity. 

Fathers  and  mothers  can  leam  from  their  , 
children  at  play.  It  is  easy,  as  one  grows 
older,  to  give  up  exercise  at  the  very  time 
when  it  is  needed.  Perhaps  you  have  for' 
gotten  that  you  require  exercise  to  keep 
your  heart  and  lungs  in  tune,  to  stimulate 
circulation,  to  preserve  a  correct  posture 
which  aids  digestion  and  a  more  active  funC' 
tioning  of  other  body  organs. 

There  are  some  persons  to  whom  vigorous 
exercise  might  be  harmful.  But  unless  your 
doctor  has  advised  against  your  taking  rea' 
sonable  amounts  of  physical  exercise,  the 
booklet  prepared  by  the  Metropolitan's 


Bureau  of  Physical  Education  will  be  helpful 
in  supplementing  your  normal  outdoor  activ- 
ity. You  will  not  begrudge  the  few  minutes 
a  day  given  to  exercise  when  you  begin  to 
get  the  benefit  from  it. 

The  Metropolitan  has  sent  to  policyholders 
and  their  neighbors  more  than  1,500,000 
illustrated  Exercise  Charts.  Send  the  coupon 
for  the  1935  revised  edition  of  the  publica- 
tion  on  Exercise. 


METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY 


FREDERICK  H.  ECKER,  PRESIDENT 


ONE  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


)  I  933   M.  L. 
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L      SYSTEM 


THE  Bell  System  furnishes  a  nation- 
wide telephone  service  to  a  great  and 
populous  country — a  service  used  for 
59,000,000  talks  a  day.  Telephone 
conversations  per  capita  in  this  coun- 
try are  more  than  nine  times  as  many 
as  in  Europe. 

It  takes  275,000  trained  people  to 
build  and  operate  the  switchboards, 
wires,  cables,  and  other  apparatus 
that  make  this  service  possible.  It 
has  taken  the  savings  of  850,000 
people  to  pay  for  the  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  Bell  System.  Six 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 


own  stock  in  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  and 
in  many  instances  other  Bell  secur- 
ities. Another  175,000  own  Bell  Sys- 
tem bonds  or  stock  in  the  operating 
telephone  companies.  This  invested 
money  is  the  result  of  work  and 
thrift.  Noother  businessorganization 
is  so  widely  owned  by  so  many  people. 
It  is  owned  by  the  people,  and  it 
is  run  by  wage-earning  men  and 


women.  Their  incentive  is  pride  in 
performance;  in  doing  a  good  job 
come  recognition  and  promotion. 

Since  its  beginning  more  than  50 
years  ago,  the  Bell  System  has  ren- 
dered a  constantly  improving  ser- 
vice more  and  more  indispensable. 
Usefulness  to  the  public  is  the  mo- 
tive that  keeps  the  telephone  busi- 
ness going.  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  this  is  a  democracy  in  business. 


More  than  half  the  stockholders  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  the  parent  company  in  the  Bell  System, 
are  women.  Nobody  owns  as  much  as  one  per  cent  of  the  stock. 

BELL       TELEPHONE       SYSTEM 
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CALIFORNIA  WEIGHS  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

BY  MARY  ROSS 


OVERNIGHT  the  train  had  dropped  to  green  coast 
lands  where  the  flowering  acacias  were  as  golden 
as  the  hopes  of  the  forty-niners.  I  had  come  for  a 
different  sort  of  prospecting:  to  see  the  advances  along  Cali- 
fornia's frontier  of  medical  economics.  Before  a  day  was  up 
I  realized  that  I  had  landed  also  in  a  psychological  climate 
different  from  any  I  knew  in  the  still-wintry  stretches  of 
the  continent  behind.  In  California  it  is  the  doctors  who 
oppose  change,  rather  than  those  who  favor  it,  who  hesitate 
to  speak  out.  Doubtless  there  still  are  silent  staunch  de- 
fenders of  the  status  quo  in  medical  bills,  but  not  one  of 
literally  dozens  of  doctors  with  whom  I  talked  in  the  next 
three  weeks  expressed  disagreement  with  the  principle  of 
health  insurance  which  lay  as  an  issue  before  the  profession 
and  the  public. 

The  doctors'  opinion  went  on  record  officially  two  weeks 
later  on  March  3,  when  a  special  meeting  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  California  Medical  Association  voted  at 
Los  Angeles  to  recommend  legislation  for  mandatory  health 
insurance.  The  Association  thus  became  the  first  important 


is  unfinished  as  I  write,  though  the  next  chapter  may  be  told 
in  legislation  before  this  article  appears  in  print. 

Whatever  this  spring's  legislative  action  at  Sacramento, 
however,  the  stand  of  the  doctors  marks  economic  and  so- 
cial tides  which  cannot  long  be  held  back.  The  meeting  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  had  heard  reports  of  an  extensive 
survey  of  medical  services  and  costs  made  for  the  Associa- 
tion with  large  grants  from  work-relief  funds,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Paul  A.  Dodd  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  and  an  advisory  council  of  economists 
and  sociologists  from  the  faculties  of  six  California  univer- 
sities. Statistical  tables  confirmed  what  many  doctors  knew 
from  personal  experience.  A  doctors'  summary  of  that  sur- 
vey appears  in  an  informal  printed  memorandum  given  to 
delegates  by  some  of  those  who  were  advocating  legislation 
for  a  mandatory  system:  ".  .  .  The  economics  of  the  present 
system  of  receiving  and  giving  medical  service  is  unsatisfac- 
tory both  to  the  public  and  the  profession.  Neither  receives 
what  justly  and  rightfully  belongs  to  it.  The  public  is  poorly 
protected.  The  profession  is  poorly  paid." 


medical  group  in  this  country — and  probably  the  first  in  the 
world— to  offer  their  "full  aid  and  cooperation"  in  establish-  I N  the  two  days'  debate  of  the  House  of  Delegates  the  need 
ing  a  compulsory  health-insurance  system.  Their  vote  re-  '  for  health  insurance  was  assumed.  The  only  questions 
pudiated  the  stand  taken  by  the  American  Medical  Associa-  were  when  and  how  to  begin.  The  Association's  Reference 

Committee  and  four  members  of  a  special  Committee  of 
Five  appointed  to  report  to  the  meeting  sponsored  a  plan 
for  voluntary  health  insurance  offered  and  controlled  by 
the  Association,  broad  in  principle  but  limited  in  applica- 
tion at  the  start.  The  survey  staff  and  the  advisory  council 
of  economists  and  sociologists  recommended  legislation  to 
establish  a  state-wide  system  mandatory  for  certain  groups 
in  the  population  and  voluntary  for  others,  directed  by  a 
state  commission  in  which  physicians  should  be  included. 


tion  at  Chicago  on  February  16  when  that  body  reiterated 
opposition    to    compulsory    health    insurance    under    any 
auspices  whatever.  A  committee  of  the  California  Medical 
Association  was  appointed   immediately  to  work  with  a 
committee  of  the  California  Senate  which  has  been  study- 
ing the  high  costs  of  sickness  for  the  past  two  years  under 
the  public-spirited  leadership  of  Senator  E.  H.  Tickle.  The 
hope  is  to  work  out  a  measure  fair  and  acceptable  to  both 
the  public  and  the  profession.  Nearly  3500  bills  have  been 
brought    before    this 
session  of  the  Califor- 
nia legislature,  among 
them  urgent  and  per- 
plexing tax  measures. 
Health  insurance  still 
has  powerful  enemies 


both  within  and 
without  the  medical 
profession.  The  story 


As  we  30  to  press  committees  of  California  doctors  are  sitting 
up  all  night  with  drafts  of  health-insurance  bills.  Manda- 
tory health  insurance  is  their  own  prescription  for  the  eco- 
nomic ills  of  patients  and  their  profession.  Probably  it  is 
the  first  time  in  history  that  organized  medicine  has  made 
that  diagnosis  and  volunteered  its  services  for  the  cure 


They  declared  unani- 
mously, "We  believe 
that  it  will  be  found 
practicable  to  estab- 
lish compulsory 
health  insurance  in 
California  and  that 
in  no  other  way  can 
the  major  defects  in 
present  arrangements 
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be  remedied."  Their  position  had  the  courageous  and  out- 
spoken support  of  Dr.  Rodney  A.  Yoell  of  San  Francisco, 
the  fifth  member  of  the  Committee  of  Five,  a  private  practi- 
tioner who  has  led  the  present  drive  for  compulsory  health 
insurance  within  his  profession. 

Currents  and  counter-currents  among  the  doctors  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  memorandum  with  which  advocates  of  a 
compulsory  system  replied  to  the  outline  of  the  voluntary 
plan  while  the  issue  was  pending  before  the  House  of 
Delegates.  "Trial  of  voluntary?"  the  memorandum  de- 
clared, "We  have  already  had  it  ...  and  it  won't  work, 
anyway.  Trial  of  compulsory?  Compulsory  means  law.  .  .  . 
You  cannot  do  something  without  law  which  does  not  exist 
until  law  has  been  passed."  An  experiment  under  a  volun- 
tary plan  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  resolution 
which  the  American  Medical  Association  had  adopted  a 
fortnight  earlier.  "Why  should  we  experiment  with  our 
professional  freedom  at  the  request  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association?"  asked  the  memorandum. 

While  conceding  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  health 
insurance  the  outline  of  the  voluntary  plan  had  listed  mis- 
givings on  such  points  as  malingering  of  patients,  possible 
unfair  practices  of  a  few  doctors  under  any  insurance  sys- 
tem, red  tape  and  required  reports,  and  loss  of  confidential 
relations  between  patient  and  doctor.  "Has  the  experience 
of  men  doing  surgery  for  the  railroads  and  other  industrial 
groups  been  so  distasteful  that  because  of  this  and  the  'loss 
of  confidential  relations'  they  have  had  to  resign  their  ap- 
pointments?" the  memorandum  countered.  "Honesty  or 
dishonesty  is  resident  in  the  doctor,  not  the  system.  .  .  .  We 
have  possibly  had  too  little  need  to  check  the  unfair  doctor  in 
private  practice:  we  will  have  to  check  him  in  insurance  prac- 
tice. The  'corrected'  unfair  doctor  will  be  likewise  'corrected' 
for  his  private  practice.  ...  It  would  be  well  if  every  doctor 
in  private  practice  had  to  make  as  complete  records  of  his 


patients  as  he  would  under  an  Insurance  Act.  .  .  .  The  de- 
partments of  economics  and  political  science  of  six  of  the 
great  universities  and  colleges  of  our  state  have  studied  the 
problem  without  prejudice.  If  we  of  the  medical  profession 
reject  the  stated  advice  of  these  men,  is  it  conceivable  that 
the  public  also  will  reject  it?  ...  Act  courageously  and  fully 
conscious  of  our  rights  and  duties.  Let  the  California  pro- 
fession meet  the  issue." 

During  the  two-day  meeting  the  House  of  Delegates  first 
voted  down  a  motion  to  accept  the  voluntary  proposition 
and  then  passed  the  resolution  for  mandatory  legislation  (p. 
216.)  They  rejected  an  amendment  by  the  Reference  Com- 
mittee which  would  have  deleted  the  clause  specifically 
mentioning  mandatory  and  voluntary  provisions. 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  vote  must  have 
been  a  disconcerting  surprise  to  leaders  of  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  the  California  Associations.  Dr.  Harry  H.  Wilson, 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association, 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  framed  the  resolu- 
tions passed  a  fortnight  earlier  by  the  American  Medical 
Association.  In  the  interval  he  told  me  that  he  was  con- 
vinced personally  that  California  would  support  the  AMA. 
The  secretary  of  the  State  Association,  Dr.  Frederick 
Warnshuis,  is  speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
AMA.  He  had  said  that  the  history  of  the  past  two  and  a 
half  years  of  the  medical  profession  in  caring  for  the  sick 
unemployed  without  payment  from  relief  funds  was  in 
itself  proof  that  no  Californian  need  go  without  care.  After 
the  hubbub  at  Los  Angeles  was  over  and  the  hotel  lobbies 
again  clear  of  doctors  returning  from  the  meeting  with 
angry  or  exuberant  faces,  several  remarked  to  me  that  this 
vote  registered  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  less  vocal  doctors 
who  have  not  entered  into  controversies  on  medical  policies; 
and  that  it  expressed  the  views  of  many  "little  men"  of  the 
profession — country  doctors,  men  with  offices  above  drug- 
stores, men  from  hard-hit  industrial  and  agricultural  coun- 
ties and  middle-class  city  neighborhoods — who  had  better 
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reason  to  know  what  medical  costs  mean  to  their 
patients  and  themselves  than  have  many  officers  of 
medical  societies  who  live  in  upper-class  streets  and 
enjoy  comfortable  incomes. 

Behind  the  action  lay  economic  forces  which 
are  pressing  on  doctors  and  patients  in  all  parts  of 
our  country,  which  alone  among  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  has  made  no  provision  for  some  form 
of  mandatory  health  insurance.  Behind  it  also  was 
a  range  of  experience  and  circumstances  of  special 
importance  within  California  itself. 

The  general  situation  of  American  medical  ser- 
vice today  is  revealed  not  only  in  the  survey  of  the 
California  Medical  Association  but  also  in  an  im- 
portant study  of  hard  times  and  health  which  just 
has  been  completed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
directed  by  Margaret  C.  Klem.  Both  surveys  closely 
confirm  the  results  of  the  five-year  national  study 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care 
(see  Survey  Graphic,  December  1932)  and  show 
the  starker  lines  into  which  hard  times  have  cast 
troubles  which  existed  even  in  good. 

The  immediate  dilemma  is  the  level  of  family 
income  even  in  one  of  our  richest  states.  Prelim- 
inary tabulations  of  the  Medical  Association's  study 
indicate  that  more  than  half  the  families  of  the 
state  had  incomes  below  $1200  in  1933  and  that 
less  thz.ii  3  percent  reached  the  $5000  level  at  which 
either  doctors  or  patients  could  regard  bills  for  se- 
rious illness  with  some  equanimity.  They  show  that 
the  need  for  medical  care  is  about  twice  as  great 
among  the  many  families  with  less  than  $1200  in- 
come as  among  the  few  at  the  $5000-and-upward 
level  who  conceivably  can  pay  for  care.  In  spite  of 
all  the  free  medical  care  given  by  public  authorities, 
private  charity  and  by  the  doctors  themselves,  less  than  half 
the  people  in  the  under-$1200  families  who  needed  care  at 
the  time  of  the  survey  were  getting  it.  (Apparently  Califor- 
nians  buy  medical  service  when  they  can,  for  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  were  getting  what  they  needed  rose 
steadily  as  income  rose;  among  the  $5000-and-upward  fam- 
ilies it  reached  92  percent.)  When  it  came  to  dental  care  the 
lack  was  even  more  startling.  The  figures  sounded  like  a 
reversal  of  a  famous  advertising  slogan,  for  in  the  poorer 
half  of  California's  population  only  one  person  in  five  was 
getting  the  dentistry  he  needed. 

DOTH  studies  showed  once  more,  as  the  studies  of  the 
^  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  long  since  had 
shown,  why  the  insurance  principle  alone  can  solve  the 
problem  of  medical  costs:  within  any  group,  well-to-do, 
poor  or  middling,  the  bills  of  individual  families  vary  un- 
predictably  and  uncontrollably.  Most  families  in  any  group 
above  the  poorest  would  have  been  able  to  meet  the  average 
charges  for  that  group,  but  actual  charges  at  any  level 
ranged  from  nothing  at  all  to  half,  three  quarters  or  even 
the  whole  of  a  family's  annual  income.  No  class  was  im- 
mune from  the  financial  catastrophes  of  sickness. 

The  blow  fell  most  heavily  on  the  poorest  groups  of  fam- 
ilies and  free  care  only  partially  counterbalanced  their  lack 
of  means.  The  SERA  figures  show  that  among  families  who 
had  been  on  relief  in  1933,  60  percent  of  those  who  received 
medical  care  during  the  three  months  of  1934  covered  by 
the  survey  were  charged  something  for  it.  Among  families 
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who  had  struggled  through  1933  on  less  than  $600  without 
public  or  private  relief  only  15  percent  of  those  who  had 
care  had  wholly  free  service.  The  whole  group  with  less 
than  $600  a  year  had  average  bills  of  $43  a  family  a  year. 
Quite  understandably,  large  percentages  of  these  bills  (as 
those  of  families  at  high  income  levels)  still  were  unpaid. 
Within  the  three  months'  period,  bills  for  the  under-$600 
families  ranged  from  15  cents  to  $365!  At  the  time  of  the 
survey  there  were  unpaid  bills  among  the  relief  families  up 
to  $1000.  The  average  outstanding  sickness  bill  was  higher 
than  the  average  charge  during  the  preceding  three  months 
for  all  groups  of  families  under  the  $3000  income  level. 

Lack  of  medical  care  was  nothing  new  to  the  poor.  The 
SERA  study  found  that  in  the  lowest  income  group  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  people  never  had  visited  a  dentist  in 
their  lives;  more  than  half  never  had  had  their  eyes  ex- 
amined or  treated;  8  percent  never  had  had  any  medical 
care  whatever.  Doubtless  some  of  these  had  had  no  need 
for  doctoring,  but  the  way  in  which  percentages  shrank  as 
income  went  up  indicated  that  it  was  not  perfect  health  but 
lack  of  money  that  brought  about  lifelong  abstinence  from 
medical  services.  In  fact,  the  personal  relationship  of  doctor 
and  patient  lapsed  all  along  the  line;  about  40  percent  of 
all  the  people  covered  by  the  survey  had  had  no  contact 
whatsoever  with  the  medical  and  allied  professions  in  the 
preceding  three  years. 

Failure  to  get  care  is  the  patients'  side  of  the  doctor- 
dilemma.  The  other  appears  in  the  record  of  medical  in- 
comes. Nearly  a  third  of  the  doctors  reporting  to  the  sur- 
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Resolution  Adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  California  Medical  Association,  March  3, 1935 


WHEREAS:  The  studies  of  the  Committee  of  Five  of 
the  California  Medical  Association  have  shown  the  in- 
ability of  a  certain  percentage  of  our  population  to  ade- 
quately finance  the  cost  entailed  by  illness;  and 

WHEREAS:  Because  of  this  economic  situation  proper 
medical  care  is  beyond  the  reach  of  this  population 
group;  and 

WHEREAS:  It  has  been  established  that  this  problem 
can  be  alleviated  by  utilization  of  the  insurance  principle; 

NOW,  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  California  Medical  Association 
recommends  that  legislation  be  proposed  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a  health-insurance  system,  mandatory  as  to  certain 
population  groups  and  voluntary  as  to  certain  population 
groups,  which  shall  include  the  following  principles: 

No.  1.    The  patient  shall  have  absolutely  free  choice 

of  physician  and  hospital; 

No.  2.    The  medical  profession  shall  determine  the 

scope,   extent,   standards,   quality,   compensation   paid 

for,  and  all  other  matters  and  things  related  to,  the 

medical  and  medical  auxiliary  services  rendered  under 

the  system; 


No.  3.  There  shall  be  no  provision  for  cash  bene- 
fits; 

No.  4.  The  patient  shall  receive  adequate  treat- 
ment and  his  physician  shall  receive  adequate  compen- 
sation; 

No.  5.  The  foregoing  principles  shall  be  main- 
tained with  such  modifications  thereof  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  recommended,  or  approved  by  the 
profession; 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  the 
California  Medical  Association  immediately  offer  its  full 
aid  and  cooperation  to  the  Interim  Committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  California  charged  with  the  study 
of  this  problem  to  the  end  that  any  measure  which  shall 
be  passed  establishing  a  health-insurance  system  at  the 
1935  session  of  the  California  Legislature  shall  contain 
the  above  principles; 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  That  there  be 
formed  a  special  committee  authorized  and  empowered  to 
act  herein,  constituted  as  follows:  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Association  and  three  members  of  the  As- 
sociation to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 


vey  had  net  incomes  of  less  than  $2000  in  1933;  more  than 
half  had  less  than  $3000.  Preliminary  figures  from  those 
who  had  reported  their  incomes  for  both  1929  and  1933  to 
the  Association's  survey  show  the  group  with  less  than 
$2000  had  increased  from  11  to  26  percent,  though  under 
ordinary  circumstances  growing  incomes  would  have  been 
expected  with  added  years  of  experience. 

On  the  basis  of  these  California  facts  and  figures  and 
on  the  studies  of  experience  elsewhere  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  the  staff  and  advisory  committee  of  professors  of 
the  Association's  survey  united  in  recommending  principles 
and  provisions  for  a  plan  of  health  insurance  to  cover 
employed  persons  with  incomes  under  $3000,  mandatory 
for  people  in  the  larger  establishments  and  voluntary  within 
the  same  income  brackets  for  agricultural  and  domestic 
workers  and  workers  in  plants  including  less  than  three 
employes.  The  provision  for  the  latter  groups  is  voluntary 
because  of  the  administrative  difficulties  of  bringing  them 
in  at  the  start.  Should  actuarial  studies  now  under  way 
prove  it  feasible,  they  recommended  that  wage-earners'  de- 
pendents be  covered  by  the  plan.  They  held  that  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan  should  come  under  a  state  health- 
insurance  board  appointed  by  the  governor  from  a  panel 
nominated  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California.  No  special  groups  or  interests  should  be  repre- 
sented as  such  on  the  board,  but  two  of  the  five  members 
should  be  holders  of  active  licenses  to  practice  medicine  in 
the  state.  Contributions  should  be  a  fixed  percentage  of 
income,  borne  by  employer  and  employe. 

THE  economic  barrier  between  people  who  need  care 
and  doctors  who  need  income  runs  like  a  Chinese  wall 
through  all  parts  of  our  country.  In  less  wealthy  states  the 
impasse  must  be  even  more  severe.  The  partnership  of  sick- 
ness and  poverty  which  these  surveys  revealed  also  is  noth- 
ing peculiar  to  California.  Surveys  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund  in 
a  widely  separated  group  of  cities  (see  Sickness  and  the 


New  Poor,  by  Edgar  Sydenstricker,  Survey  Graphic,  April 
1934)  showed  what  the  California  SERA  study  strikingly 
confirmed:  Disabling  sickness  is  far  more  common  among 
the  poorer  than  among  the  better-to-do,  and  most  common 
of  all  among  those  who  have  felt  the  depression  most  se- 
verely. Even  when  cases  are  omitted  in  which  sickness  is 
the  cause  of  unemployment,  disabling  illness  is  more  com- 
mon among  families  whose  workers  are  unemployed  than 
among  those  in  which  someone  has  a  part-time  job;  more 
common  among  the  families  with  part-time  than  in  those 
with  full-time  workers. 

THAT  California  should  be  the  first  state  to  move  toward 
a  comprehensive  answer  probably  is  due  to  two  sets- 
of  circumstances.  A  few  years  ago  California  had  more 
physicians  in  proportion  to  population — and  probably  also 
more  non-medical  healers,  conscientious  and  otherwise — 
than  any  other  known  area  in  the  world.  Their  number  and 
the  competition  between  them  may  have  helped  point  the 
issue. 

Behind  that  present  situation,  moreover,  lies  California's 
eighty  years  of  experience  in  various  forms  of  organized 
medical  service.  Only  a  few  years  after  the  gold  rush,  French 
and  German  settlers  in  San  Francisco  started  societies — still 
in  existence  in  a  limited  way — that  provided  sickness  bene- 
fits. The  rapid  growth  of  industries  and  the  wide  open 
spaces  of  the  state  have  resulted  in  organized  medical  ser- 
vices which  cover  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  in  railroads, 
mines,  lumbering  and  the  like,  among  them  the  excellent 
service  maintained  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  for  its 
employes  at  a  set  rate  paid  monthly  by  each  worker.  When 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  High  Cost  of  Sickness  held 
a  public  hearing  in  San  Francisco  last  winter,  employes  of 
that  company  came  forward  to  tell  what  this  care  has  meant 
to  them  and  to  declare  that  they  wished  its  benefits  could 
be  extended  to  their  families.  In  the  great  universities  of  the 
state  other  tens  of  thousands  learn  each  year  what  it  is  to 
get  prompt  and  good  medical  care  with  no  worry  as  to 
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the  cost,  which  is  covered  in  the  general  administration  fee 
paid  by  each  student. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  state,  more  than  40,000  peo- 
ple in  and  about  Los  Angeles  are  obtaining  care  through 
the  Ross-Loos  Medical  Group  under  a  voluntary  health- 
insurance  plan  which  in  1934  gave  complete  medical  and 
hospital  care  at  an  average  cost  of  less  than  $2.70  per  family 
per  month.  The  subscribers  to  that  plan  include  employed 
people  and  their  families  in  all  walks  of  life — university 
faculties,  public-school  teachers,  firemen,  policemen  and 
other  public  employes,  workers  in  industries.  I  talked  with 
a  number  who  spoke  without  reservation  of  the  satisfaction 
they  and  their  friends  found  in  the  arrangement.  These  peo- 
ple, it  may  be  noted,  are  paying  considerably  less  for  com- 
plete care  than  the  average  asked  of  the  under-$600  families 
in  the  SERA  survey,  who  were  getting  only  a  fraction  of 
what  they  needed,  owed  their  doctors  longstanding  bills, 
and  relied  almost  wholly  on  the  unpaid  public  services  for 
hospital  care.  Even  the  relief  families  faced  average  bills 
almost  as  large  as  the  payments  of  the  Ross-Loos  sub- 
scribers, who  know  they  can  get  what  they  need  and  pay 
their  bills  in  full. 

The  growth  of  such  organized  services,  of  which  there 
are  other  less  extensive  examples,  naturally  has  been 
watched  by  the  private  doctors.  Because  the  services  are  or- 
ganized and  because  they  use  the  insurance  principle,  they 
can  give  care  less  expensively  and  more  completely  than  it 
can  be  given  under  any  arrangement  between  the  individ- 
ual doctor  and  ordinary  family.  The  leaders  of  the  Ross- 
Loos  Medical  Group,  Dr.  Donald  Ross  and  Dr.  H.  Clifford 
Loos,  were  expelled  from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Medical 
Association  a  year  ago  on  charges  of  soliciting  patients  and 
advertising,  which  they  and  their  patients  deny  wholly.  The 
action  of  the  county  society  recently  was  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  the  State  Medical  Association  and  the  case  now 
lies  before  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  If  expulsion  is  sustained  there,  the  patients  and 
the  medical  group  are  eager  to  see  the  issue  threshed  out  in 
the  courts. 

SEVERAL  medical  societies  have  been  experimenting 
in  trying  to  provide  service  without  health  insurance 
for  the  large  group  of  people  who  cannot  pay  usual  medical 
costs.  Outside  the  profession,  the  interest  and  the  need — 
undoubtedly  no  different  in  California  than  elsewhere  in 
the  country  but  more  conscious  and  vocal  because  of  the 
state's  history  and  special  circumstances — have  produced  a 
crop  of  swindlers  who  have  been  exploiting  fake  health- 
insurance  schemes.  The  famous  contrasts  of  California 
which  led  someone  to  call  that  state  the  beautiful  and  the 
damned  are  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  field  of 
organized  medical  services:  there  probably  have  been  more 
conscientious  effort  and  experimentation  and  more  fakes 
than  in  any  other  state  in  the  nation,  unless  it  be  one  of 
California's  Pacific  neighbors,  Washington  or  Oregon. 

I  heard  something  of  the  swindlers  from  Earl  T.  Warren, 
district  attorney  of  Alameda  County,  who  has  been  active 
in  clearing  crooked  health-insurance  schemes  out  of  his 
county.  "They  come  down  on  a  county  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts,"  he  said,  "selling  alleged  health  insurance  under  the 
high-sounding  name  of  some  non-existent  company  without 
the  slightest  intention  of  giving  service,  then  pick  up  the 
first  quarter-year's  premiums  and  light  out."  Dr.  Philip 
King  Brown  of  San  Francisco,  a  student  for  many  years  of 
health  insurance  and  other  forms  of  organized  medical  ser- 


vice (author  of  California's  Medical  Mix-Up  in  the  Septem- 
ber Survey  Graphic)  told  me  of  another  dodge.  Agents  go 
into  a  town  or  county,  pay  some  doctor  a  lump  sum  to  give 
medical  service  which  their  policies  promise  immediately 
while  hospital  care  is  to  be  provided  only  after  three 
months.  Before  the  three  months  are  up  the  agent  is  gone 
with  all  he  can  collect.  I  saw  a  list  of  147  of  these  bogus 
organizations  submitted  a  year  and  a  half  ago  to  the  state's 
attorney  by  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners;  in  all  prob- 
ably four  or  five  hundred  fleeting  schemes  have  been 
launched  in  the  state,  and  no  one  knows  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  they  have  swindled. 

Mr.  Warren  told  me  of  SERA  workers  who  had  gone 
without  food  to  pay  fake  health-insurance  premiums.  One 
company  boasted  they  had  1200  salesmen  operating  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  A  promoter  of  a  number  of  schemes,  now 
in  jail,  was  found  to  have  collected  $60,000  and  to  have  paid 
out  $72  in  claims,  though  the  assets  in  his  safe  were  less 
than  $100  when  his  office  was  raided.  There  are  stories  of 
salesmen  selling  bogus  health  insurance  on  the  street  cor- 
ners in  Los  Angeles.  Most  of  the  fake  concerns  are  believed 
now  to  have  been  closed  up  or  at  least  made  quiescent,  but 
the  ease  with  which  they  induced  people  to  buy,  even  in 
hard  times,  seems  evidence  that  Californians  are  willing  to 
pay  for  health  insurance. 

AMONG  the  conscientious  and  responsible  experiments 
to  meet  medical  costs  are  a  number  undoubtedly 
included  in  the  150  plans  for  medical  service  mentioned  in 
the  February  statement  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion as  the  subject  of  its  study  in  search  of  a  solution.  Two 
of  them,  those  of  Alameda  County  and  San  Diego,  were 
reported  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Association  to- 
gether with  an  account  of  the  Wayne  County  Plan  (see 
Sickness  Bills  by  Instalment,  by  the  author,  in  the  March 
Survey  Graphic)  as  cheerful  American  contrasts  to  the 
British  health-insurance  system. 

I  talked  with  social  workers  and  others  concerned  with 
four  of  these  experiments  sponsored  by  their  respective 
local  medical  societies — in  Alameda  County,  across  the  bay 
from  San  Francisco;  in  Santa  Barbara,  Pasadena  and  San 
Diego.  All  are  efforts  to  scale  down  fees  for  the  benefit  of 
patients  who  cannot  pay  the  going  rates.  Each  involves  a 
detailed  case-work  investigation  of  every  applicant's  family. 
In  Santa  Barbara  there  was  a  definite  sliding  scale  of  charges 
for  physicians,  hospitals,  nurses,  druggists  and  dentists,  grad- 
uated according  to  the  patient's  income.  Elsewhere  the 
charges  for  a  particular  illness  are  worked  out  by  the  social 
workers,  by  social  worker  and  doctor,  or  by  doctor  and 
patient.  In  Alameda  County  the  social-service  investigation 
is  made  by  the  county  social-service  department;  elsewhere 
salaries  and  other  expenses  of  a  bureau  are  met  from  per- 
centages of  fees  collected  by  the  bureau  or  by  membership 
fees  paid  by  practitioners  who  are  participating  in  the  plan, 
and  sometimes  by  nominal  registration  fees  of  patients.  In 
general  the  plans  are  postulated  on  the  ability  of  the  patient 
to  pay  cash. 

In  Alameda  County,  with  a  population  nearing  400,000, 
about  2000  cases  are  referred  through  the  county  social 
service  to  private  physicians  during  a  year,  including  some 
able  to  pay  full  rates  and  some  non-residents  unable  to  pay 
anything;  in  San  Diego,  with  180,000  population,  1233  cases 
were  handled  in  1934,  among  which  19  percent  were  re- 
ferred for  full-pay  or  for  free  county  care;  in  Pasadena,  with 
80,000  population,  medical  and  (Continued  on  page  268) 
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"Our  problem  is  to  wor\  out  a  social  and  economic  organi- 
zation which  shall  be  as  efficient  as  possible  without  offending 
our  notions  of  a  satisfactory  way  of  life." 

— JOHN  MAYNARD  KEYNES 

THE  slow  progress  of  the  $4,880,000,000  works  and  re- 
lief bill  through  Congress  prior  to  its  passage  April  5 
gave  the  country  an  opportunity  to  think  over  its  un- 
employment problem  and  to  realize  how  complicated  it  is. 
This  must  be  counted  as  a  gain,  for  a  few  months  ago  when 
the  works  plan  was  first  proposed  there  was  a  tendency  to 
overrate  its  possibilities  as  a  way  out  from  all  our  troubles. 
Debate  and  delay  have  cleared  the  air  somewhat. 

We  now  are  disposed  to  see  the  works  measure  as  a  pre- 
ferred device  in  a  group  of  relief  procedures  which  will 
inevitably  include  some  continuation  of  "the  dole,"  local 
poor  relief  to  "unemployables"  and  a  variety  of  forms  of 
social  insurance  and  category  aid.  So  far,  the  Administra- 
tion has  not  conceded  that  continued  outright  relief  to  the 
unemployed  (the  dole)  is  going  to  be  necessary  even  on  a 
reduced  scale,  but  public  opinion  has  begun  to  evidence  a 
more  realistic  attitude  on  this  point.  It  has  responded  in 
large  measure  to  the  President's  idealistic  desire  to  wipe  out 
relief  and  substitute  work,  but  now  questions  his  practical 
ability  to  do  this  completely.  Moreover  there  is  insistence, 
and  with  considerable  reason,  that  the  work  program  is 
only  another  form  of  relief  and  will  not  bring  about  a 
bona-fide  reduction  of  unemployment  through  the  creation 
of  full  and  permanent  opportunities  for  self-support.  In 
short,  the  American  people  have  begun  to  see  relief  as  a 
continuing  problem  and  seem  willing  to  face  the  issue  as 
to  how  it  can  best  be  organized  for  the  long  pull. 

The  New  York  City  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemploy- 
ment Relief  displayed  this  attitude  clearly  in  a  series  of 
recommendations  made  a  few  weeks  ago.  "It  is  highly  de- 
sirable," this  body  says,  "that  a  maximum  number  of  unem- 
ployed men  and  women  should  be  placed  on  productive 
public  work  and  work-relief  projects  rather  than  on  a  home- 
relief  dole,  which  is  demoralizing  to  the  recipient  and  un- 
productive to  the  community.  .  .  .  However,  no  work 
projects  as  yet  outlined  can  do  more  than  absorb  a  small 
portion  of  the  unemployed  men  and  women  in  this  city. 
Nothing  less  than  the  willingness  of  the  government  to 
enter  into  competition  with  private  industry  can  achieve 
such  a  result.  .  .  .  This  community  must,  together  with 
other  communities  throughout  the  country,  therefore  decide 
whether  the  millions  of  unemployed  families  who  are  not 
reemployed  in  private  industry  or  on  public  works  shall  be 
given  just  enough  to  continue  their  existence  or  shall  be 
guaranteed  a  minimum  standard  of  living  which  will  main- 
t  a  i  n  standards  o  f 
health  and  decency 
for  themselves  and 
the  communities  of 
which  they  form  an 
important  part.  In  our 
opinion  the  latter 
choice  must  be  made 
but  it  will  have  to  be 
made  with  the  recog- 


nition that  it  will  involve  a  vast  and  increasing  tax  burden 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  is  a  problem  which 
concerns  the  city,  state  and  federal  governments  jointly.  It 
is  their  duty  to  work  out  a  common  plan  under  which  ade- 
quate funds  can  be  raised." 

The  Works  Act  is  so  phrased  that  the  Administration 
may,  if  it  chooses,  change  its  mind  about  quitting  the  relief 
business  and  decide  instead  to  reserve  a  portion  of  its  funds 
for  helping  carry  the  inevitable  burden  of  home  aid  which 
must  remain  even  after  the  works  program  is  going  full 
blast.  Such  a  decision  may  not  come  readily  or  soon  and 
may  never,  in  fact,  be  made  openly.  The  President's  dislike 
of  relief  and  his  determination  to  scotch  it  should  not  be 
underestimated.  What  is  more  likely  to  happen  is  that  there 
will  be  a  month-by-month  continuation  of  federal  grants  to 
the  states  for  direct  relief  on  an  emergency  basis  "until"  the 
works  program  becomes  fully  effective.  This  may  well  go 
on  indefinitely,  through  sheer  necessity. 

The  alternative,  a  bold  acceptance  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  need  for  an  underlying  long-time  federal-state- 
local  system  of  direct  public  assistance,  is  not  popular  at 
Washington.  It  is  assumed  to  be  an  un-American  concept, 
out  of  keeping  with  our  traditions,  and  a  potential  breeder 
of  all  sorts  of  trouble.  In  refusing  to  accept  it,  the  Adminis- 
tration undoubtedly  feels  that  it  is  reflecting  public  senti- 
ment, never  friendly  to  the  notion  of  investing  relief  with 
any  degree  of  security. 

WHAT  is  the  American  attitude  toward  relief  and  how 
has  it  been  affected,  if  at  all,  by  six  years  of  unem- 
ployment? The  question  is  not  easily  answered,  for  people 
react  on  this  subject  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Not  only  are  they 
influenced  by  class  and  personal  interests,  but  there  are  con- 
flicts in  individual  thinking  which  result  in  a  confused  re- 
sponse. We  are  generous,  but  fearful  of  the  effects  of  our 
generosity;  believers  in  social  justice  but  uncertain  as  to  how 
it  may  be  achieved  without  getting  a  dangerous  by-product 
of  demoralization  and  pauperism.  We  cannot  stand  to  see 
individual  cases  of  need  going  unaided,  but  are  inclined  to 
balk  at  paying  the  bill  for  the  sum  total  of  such  cases. 

In  the  main,  however,  I  believe  we  must  be  credited  with 
a  willingness  to  follow  liberal  leadership  in  the  provision 
of  public  aid.  We  may  grumble  at  the  cost,  inveigh  against 
the  administrative  set-up,  even  express  our  belief  that  relief 
is  degenerating  into  a  racket,  but  we  do  not  want  it  stopped 
until  we  have  ample  assurance  that  it  is  no  longer  needed. 
Not  even  the  most  conservative  tories  among  us  are  willing 
to  say  that  we  have  yet  come  within  hailing  distance  of 
such  assurance. 

Public  criticism  of  relief  administration  should  not  be 

mistaken  for  criticism 


In  spite  of  the  gigantic  appropriation  voted  by  Congress  for 
work  relief,  relief  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  with  us  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  points  out  this  writer.  The  prospect  of- 
fers a  two-way  challenge:  to  administrators  of  relief  to  set 
their  house  in  order  for  the  hard  pull;  to  the  public  to  rid 
its  mind  of  misconceptions  and  face  the  facts  of  the  problem 


of  the  provision  of  re- 
lief itself.  As  in  the 
field  of  public  educa- 
tion, where  we  may 
express  our  dissatis- 
faction with  both  the 
school  system  and  the 
people  who  operate 
it  while  fighting  for 
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the  principle  of  free  education, 
so  in  the  field  of  public  aid  we 
may  at  once  condemn  the  meth- 
ods and  support  the  purposes  of 

relief.  Few  indeed  will  rise  to  the  defense  of  relief  per  se  or 
will  contend  that  it  is  beyond  criticism  as  administered  to- 
day; but  an  equally  small  number  will  be  found,  I  believe, 
who  would  be  willing  to  carry  their  denunciation  of  the 
program  to  the  point  of  asking  that  it  be  summarily  ended 
because  of  its  faults. 

A  conservative  newspaper  provided  an  illustration  of  this 
in  its  phrasing  of  a  recent  editorial.  "Relief  is  bound  to  be 
unsatisfactory,"  it  said.  "It  is  one  long  choice  of  the  lesser 
evil.  But  there  is  little  point  in  passionately  belaboring  the 
bad  features  of  a  system  which  must  at  best  be  full  of  bad 
features;  what  is  wanted  is  a  scientific  and  non-political 
inquiry  as  to  how  they  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum." 

The  challenge,  however,  is  really  a  dual  one.  Not  only 
must  there  be  inquiry  and  reorganization  of  the  structure  at 
its  weak  points  but  there  is  need  for  better  public  under- 
standing as  well.  It  is  futile  and  silly  to  attempt  to  revamp 
relief  by  a  pattern  of  fear,  prejudice  and  popular  misinfor- 
mation. The  public  must  be  helped  to  get  its  ideas  in  order 
so  that  it  will  not  expect  the  impossible  from  a  system 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  is  bound  to  "offend  our  notions 
of  a  satisfactory  way  of  life." 

A  large  city  relief  administrator  recently  issued  a  defense 
of  his  administration  in  which  he  cited  a  list  of  "popular 
misconceptions"  about  relief.  Many  of  these  will  be  recog- 
nized by  veterans  in  welfare  ser.vicr  as  old  complaints; 


Public  work  and  work-relief  projects  can  absorb  no 
more  than  a  portion  of  our  unemployed  men  and  women 


George   F.   Cannons   for   Nesmith 

others  are  of  a  later  vintage. 
Among  them  are  these  contra- 
dictions: 

That  you  must  be  starving  in 

the  street  before  relief  is  granted.  That  anyone  who  can 
tell  a  hard  luck  story  can  get  relief. 

That  the  relief  budget  is  on  a  starvation  level.  That  re- 
lief is  too  generous. 

That  relief  workers  pamper  clients.  That  their  attitude 
is  supercilious  and  insulting. 

That  clients  often  have  property  or  an  income  on  the 
side.  That  small  incomes  prevent  aid  being  given  to  fami- 
lies in  need. 

That  aliens  get  relief  jobs  when  citizens  can't.  That  there 
is  discrimination  against  aliens. 

That  work-relief  employes  are  lazy  and  inefficient.  That 
work-relief  employes  are  terribly  underpaid. 

That  relief  should  be  granted  without  so  much  investi- 
gation. That  there  is  not  enough  investigation  of  those 
receiving  relief. 

That  relief  reduces  the  standards  of  living.  That  persons 
are  now  better  off  on  relief  than  they  were  before  the  de- 
pression. 

It  is  clear  from  these  illustrations  how  impossible  is  the 
task  of  the  administrator  who  hopes  to  satisfy  a  misin- 
formed and  prejudiced  public  on  the  level  of  its  misconcep- 
tions. The  solution  is  not  to  meet  it  there  but  on  a  plane 
of  fuller  understanding  of  all  that  the  job  implies.  This,  of 
course,  is  more  easily  said  than  done;  but  until  it  is  done  a 
great  deal  more  thoroughly  than  at  present,  misunder- 
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standing  and  prejudice  will  continue  to  hamper  sound 
administration. 

While  much  of  the  criticism  that  is  heard  arises  from  an 
honest  belief  that  something  is  wrong,  not  all  of  it  has  such 
healthy  roots.  Sharpshooting  politicians,  sensation-seeking 
or  prejudiced  newspapers  and  others  have  found  abundant 
opportunity  to  distort  the  relief  picture  to  suit  their  own 
purposes,  and  have  not  been 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the 
openings  presented  to  them. 
Frozen  meat  has  been  played 
up  as  a  scandal  and  quite  in- 
adequate retraction  has  been 
made  after  food  experts  have 
patiently  explained  that  the 
freezing  of  meat  for  storage 
is  standard  commercial  prac- 
tice. "Chiselers"  have  been 
represented  as  infesting  the 
relief  rolls  in  hordes  whenever 
a  few  scattered  instances  of 
fraud  or  misrepresentation 
have  been  discovered.  Work 
relief  has  been  attacked  as  a 
waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money 
because  some  of  the  projects, 
ingeniously  devised  to  take 
advantage  of  the  diverse 
skills  of  professional  and 
"white-collar"  people  on  re- 
lief, are  set  up  in  library  or 
laboratory  rather  than  in  a 
muddy  ditch.  "Overhead"  is 
assailed  as  extravagant  while 
in  the  same  breath  it  is 
charged  that  records  and  ac- 
counting procedures  are  so 


Even  with  the  work  program — "the  biggest  thing  in  the  country" 


Granted  eventual  recovery  of  our  industries  to  a  normal 
level  of  production ;  assuming  the  ultimate  passage  of  legis- 
lation for  economic  security  and  the  continued  provision 
of  mass  public  employment:  by  what  reasoning  dare  we 
conclude  that  direct  relief,  supplied  in  part  from  the  federal 
treasury,  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  considerable  num- 
bers of  our  people  ?  The  cards  are  all  stacked  the  other  way. 

Technological  change  is  still 
going  on,  creating  new  un- 
employment. Many  of  those 
who  have  lost  or  are  losing 
their  jobs  will  not  fit  into  the 
public  work  program  because 
of  age,  sex,  lack  of  proper 
skills,  physical  handicaps — or 
perhaps  simply  because  they 
live  where  work  cannot  read- 
ily be  made  available  to  them. 
The  three  or  four  million 
jobs  to  be  provided  will  be 
too  few  for  the  total  need.  It 
is  only  relief,  "the  dole,"  pub- 
lic assistance — call  it  what  you 
will — that  can  meet  the  needs 
of  the  excluded  millions. 

The  American  people,  with 
all  their  dislike  of  relief  and 
their  wishful  thinking  about 
its  discontinuance,  will  do 
well  to  face  this  prospect 
squarely.  They  must  make  up 
their  minds,  as  the  New  York 
committee  insists,  "whether 

Herblock  for  NEA   Service,   Inc.     ,1  -if  i          j 

the  millions  or  unemployed 
families  who  are  not  reem- 
ployed  in  private  industry  or 
on  public  works,  shall  be 


lax  that  if  an  audit  were  made,  gross  irregularities  would  given  just  enough  to  continue  their  existence  or  shall  be 

certainly  be  uncovered.  The  soil  is  fertile  for  critics  to  whom  guaranteed    a    minimum    standard   of   living   which   will 

the  making  of  an  alarming  accusation  is  a  more  urgent  maintain  standards  of  health  and  decency  for  themselves 

consideration  than  the  determination  of  the  facts  in  the  and  the  communities  of  which  they  form  an  important 

case.  part."  If  we  make  the  latter  choice,  should  we  not  prepare 

The  nadir  of  hostile  criticism  seems  to  have  been  reached  to  support  the  program  wholeheartedly  ? 
in  the  recent  charge  of  a  city  alderman  that  social  workers 

in  the  relief  administrations  are  conspiring  to  keep  the  load  THE  time  is  ripe  for  a  reexamination  of  the  whole  sys- 

large  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  their  jobs.  Untrained  per-  '  tern — its   administrative   srrnrrnn*.    its   «prvir/»   pirns    ire 


sons  from  other  fields,  not  having  this  professional  interest 
in  self-preservation,  should  therefore  be  put  in  charge  of 
relief  he  thinks! 

In  view  of  all  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  winning  public 
confidence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  government  should  long 
for  the  day  when  it  can  get  out  from  under  the  relief  load 


tern — its  administrative  structure,  its  service  aims,  its 
relationships  with  the  community,  and  its  costs.  Those  who 
are  running  the  show  have  the  first  and  primary  obligation : 
to  take  advantage  of  every  legitimate  suggestion  for  its  im- 
provement. This  may  involve  simplification  at  many  points 
and  the  acceptance  of  more  realistic  notions  as  to  what  can 
and  what  cannot  be  effectively  undertaken  in  the  interests 


and  let  whoever  will  take  it  over.  It  is  not  only  the  federal     of  the  persons  under  care.  If  the  fences  set  up  to  bar  ille- 


government  that  wants  to  be  so  relieved;  our  cities  too 
would  welcome  a  return  to  the  old  system  in  which  the 
private  agencies  had  so  prominent  a  part.  There  is  an  in- 
grained notion  in  the  American  mind,  rarely  expressed, 


gitimate  claims  for  aid  are  in  need  of  repair,  now  is  the 
time  to  mend  them.  If  the  conflicting  philosophies  of  spend- 
ing-for-relief  and  spending-for-recovery  are  muddying  the 
waters  of  financial  policy,  a  choice  should  be  made  now  as 


that  governmental  aid  is  dangerous  because  it  gets  too  far     to  which  should  be  given  the  right  of  way.  Have  "pressure 


away  from  the  concept  of  class-controlled  charity.  We  are 
inclined  to  trust  our  upper-class  boards,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  more  than  our  elected  officials.  Even  government 
seems  to  share  this  poor  opinion  of  itself  and  wants  to  lead 
the  way  back  to  the  old  order  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. The  astonishing  thing  is  that  it  should  think  a  re- 
sumption of  the  old  system  is  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 


groups"  won  concessions  which  cannot  be  defended  as  a 
part  of  sound  relief  policy?  Now  is  the  time  to  get  back 
upon  the  firm  footing  of  fair  treatment  to  all  with  favors 
to  none.  Have  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  relief  adminis- 
tration been  lost  in  any  degree?  Now  is  certainly  the  time 
to  start  a  relentless  struggle  for  their  recapture. 
With  the  administrative  house  (Continued  on  page  264) 


TEN   MILLION   HOMES 


BY  ERNST  KAHN 


IF  the  present  American  standard  of  living  is  not  to  be 
drastically  lowered,  a  million  new  dwelling  units  a  year 
must  be  built  in  the  United  States  for  the  next  ten  years. 
Otherwise  this  country  will  face  a  housing  shortage  of  stag- 
gering magnitude.  Any  effective  program  must  be  built  on 
facts;  and  the  foundation  stone  of  a  series  of  pertinent  facts 
is  recognition  of  the  size  of  the  job  to  be  done.  Appreciation 
of  the  size  of  the  need  should  go  far  toward  marshalling 
public  opinion  behind  a  policy  of  action. 

First  as  to  my  estimate  of  the  10  million  new  homes  called 
for  during  the  next  decade.  Much  has  been  said  during  the 
depression  of  an  existing  oversupply  of  houses.  Today  even 
real-estate  interests  admit  this  is  not  the  case;  it  never  was 
true  as  far  as  the  lower-income  groups  were  concerned.  The 
so-called  oversupply  was  largely  the  result  of  enforced 
doubling-up  of  families,  a  situation  that  is  easing  now. 
Europe  faced  the  same  problem  after  the  War,  and  for 
much  the  same  reasons. 

Future  housing  needs  depend  on  four  factors — the  net 
increase  in  the  number  of  families,  the  size  of  the  housing 
shortage  at  the  present  time,  the  number  of  dwellings  which 
should  be  demolished,  and  the  size  of  the  so-called  neces- 
sary housing  reserve.  The  sum  of  these  figures  constitutes 
what  might  be  termed  the  "theoretical  need,"  since  certain 
other  conditions  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  When 
these  corrections  are  made  however,  a  true  picture  emerges. 

What  will  be  the  net  increase  in  the  number  of  families 
during  1935-45?  Obviously  the  answer  will  depend  in  large 
part  on  the  marriage  rate.  This  dropped  during  the  depres- 
sion years  from  a  normal  10.14  in  1929  to  7.87  in  1932.  But 
marriages  are  not  put  off  indefinitely.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
1934  there  were  1  million  deferred  marriages,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  rate  has  risen  sharply  and  today  is  probably 
somewhere  between  14  and  15.  According  to  unofficial  in- 
quiries in  typical  cities  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  mar- 
riage rate  in  1934  has  risen  40  to  50  percent  above  the  1933 
figures.  Another  factor  in  this  increase  is  the  high  birthrate 
from  1910  to  1920;  as  a  consequence  of  which  there  is  a  vast 
number  of  marriageable  young  people  at  the  present  time. 

Between  1920  and  1930  there  was  in  the  United  States  a 
gross  increase  of  11,800,000  families,  a  net  increase  of  5,500,- 
000  after  6,300,000  families  dissolved  principally  through 
death  or  divorce  were  deducted.  Recent  experience  here  and 
abroad  would  indicate  that  the  gross  increase  during  1935-45 
may  be  estimated  to  be  over  15  million  marriages,  the  net 
increase  7,700,000.  In  other  words,  despite  restricted  immi- 
gration a  new  high  in  the  marriage  rate  will  be  reached, 
and  in  the  ten-year  period  the  gross  number  of  families  will 
increase  from  33  million  to  45  million. 

Next  as  to  the  shortage  of  dwellings.  Figures  from  the 
recent  Real  Property  Inventory  made  last  year 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  put  this  at  7 
percent  in  the  sixty-four  cities  surveyed.  For 
the  country  as  a  whole  the  proportion  is  un- 
doubtedly much  greater,  since  the  larger  cities 
were  not  included  in  the  survey.  As  a  result  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  almost  complete  cessation 
of  building  during  the  past  four  years  and  on 
the  other  of  the  demands  of  the  increased  num- 
ber of  families,  the  shortage  will  be  in  all  likeli- 


hood between  10  and  15  percent— or  from  3^2  to  5^4  mil- 
lion dwellings — for  the  period  under  consideration. 

The  third  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  number  of  dwell- 
ings which,  because  of  deplorable  physical  conditions,  should 
be  demolished.  Although  the  average  life  of  a  building  in 
the  United  States  has  never  been  definitely  established,  it 
may  be  put  at  50  years.  Based  on  the  inadequate  building 
figures  available  for  1885-95 — a  period  of  rapid  growth — 
the  number  of  unfit  homes  probably  stands  between  3  and 
4  millions.  To  this  figure  must  be  added  those  needing 
major  structural  repairs  to  truly  estimate  the  problem. 

Finally,  take  the  housing  reserve  necessary  to  provide 
for  normal  changes  in  residence.  Computed  usually  on  a 
basis  of  2  to  4  percent,  provision  for  from  600,000  to  700,000 
vacant  apartments  must  be  included  in  any  adequate  hous- 
ing program. 

Making  necessary  corrections,  the  picture  is  as  follows: 


1935-45 

Net  increase  in  number  of  families 
Present  shortage   (average  between 

maximum   and   minimum) 
Units  to  be  demolished 
Necessary  housing  reserve 
Deduce 

Vacant  available  houses 
Houses  that  could  be  subdivided  to 

make  more  units 
Families  who  for  various  reasons  can 

not  aspire  to  separate  homes 
Actual  need  for  new  homes,  1935-45 


New  dwellings  needed 
7,700,000 


4,400,000 

3,500,000 

650,000 

1,350,000 
1,500,000 
4,000,000 


16,250,000 


6,850,000 
9,400,000 


THE  deductions  need  some  explanation.  American  hous- 
ing experts  may  feel  this  total  is  too  high,  but  I  have  set 
it  high  to  avoid  overestimate  of  the  need.  If,  for  instance, 
there  should  prove  to  be  as  many  as  1,350,000  "vacant  avail- 
able houses"  they  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  nec- 
essary "housing  reserve."  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  vacancies  that  always  exist  represent 
either  unfit  housing  or  expensive  housing,  which  few  can 
afford. 

Some  readers  may  question  the  possibility  that  \l/2  million 
houses  can  be  subdivided;  European  experience  shows,  how- 
ever, that  in  times  of  emergency  and  of  rapid  decrease  in 
the  size  of  families  resort  to  subdivision  exceeds  expectation. 
Again,  even  with  an  active  housing  program,  a  separate 
home  for  every  family  is  a  fairly  impossible  ideal.  After 
fifteen  years  Germany,  perhaps  the  country  most  active  in 
housing  in  the  post-war  period,  showed  as  many  as  8  percent 
of  all  families  not  separately  housed.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber who  do  not  desire  separate  homes  or  who  cannot  have 
them  unless  housing  is  practically  free.  Even  the  program 
suggested  leaves  the  problem  of  this  last  group  unsolved. 


The  United  States  will  need  to  build  10  million  homes  by 
1945,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  former  manager  of  the 
municipal  housing  development  of  Frankfurt,  Germany.  In  this 
article  Mr.  Kahn  gives  the  basis  for  his  conclusion  that  this 
country  is  facing  so  great  a  shortage  in  dwellings  and  shows 
how  we  can  profit  by  European  housing  experimentation 
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The  situation  in  the  United  States  today  bears  a  striking 
similarity  to  that  abroad  after  the  War.  Most  of  the  £«\-~ 
ernments  in  Western  Europe  faced  that  situation — con- 
servative and  socialist  alike. 

Must  Americans  learn  how  and  what  to  build  by  trial 
and  error,  or  will  you  profit  from  European  experience? 
Surely  it  is  possible  for  a  nation  which  enters  the  housing 
field  at  this  late  date  to  make  certain  short  cuts. 

FOR  many  reasons,  England's  housing  experience  is  fruit- 
ful as  an  example,  first  because  of  obvious  similarities 
between  the  two  countries,  and  second  because  England 
itself  went  through  a  trial  and  error  period  and  has  now 
come  to  some  significant  conclusions.  These  are  embodied 
in  the  housing  bill  recently  introduced  into  Parliament, 
which  would  put  to  work  fifteen  years  of  experimentation. 

At  the  start,  English  housing  policy  was  bound  up  with 
political  developments.  Constantly  changing  majorities  in 
Parliament  resulted  in  repeatedly  altered  housing  legisla- 
tion. Furthermore,  England  had  an  amazingly  low  standard 
for  so  rich  a  nation,  but  in  the  early  period  all  energies  had 
to  be  concentrated  on  overcoming  the  shortage  of  homes. 
Note  the  analogy  to  the  United  States  today  and  the  chance 
to  avoid  waste  motions. 

With  the  shortage  solved  in  great  measure,  there  are 
definite  signs  that  England  is  prepared  to  take  the  lead  in 
lifting  housing  standards,  slum  clearance,  and  sound  city 
planning.  The  pressure  of  public  opinion,  influenced  by  the 
press  and  the  Church,  has  projected  the  most  radical  hous- 
ing legislation  ever  formulated  by  any  government.  The 
housing  bill  is  sponsored  by  a  conservative  administration — 
spurred  on  by  Labour  victories  in  local  and  national  elec- 
tions. A  definite  national  standard  is  laid  down.  For  the 
first  time  overcrowding  is  legally  defined  and  an  effort  made 
to  make  it  a  punishable  offense.  According  to  the  terms  of 
the  bill  the  number  of  occupants  of  a  house  must  be  small 
enough  to  allow  a  proper  segregation  of  the  sexes — except 
in  the  case  of  married  couples  and  children  under  10 
years.  Subject  to  these  reservations,  the  number  of  individ- 
uals permitted  to  occupy  a  single  dwelling  unit  is  as  follows : 

Number  of  rooms  Number  of  persons  permitted 

One 2 

Two 3 

Three 5 

Four       7'/2 

Five  or  more 10     (with  an  additional  2  for 

each  room  over  5) 

Here  in  the  United  States  the  attempt  was  made  in  vain 
merely  to  have  included  in  the  last  census  the  figures  on 
the  actual  number  of  persons  per  room. 

Since  obviously  the  number  of  rooms  cannot  be  the  sole 
criterion  of  adequacy,  size  is  also  taken  into  account  in  the 
English  plan: 

Floor  area  of  room  Number  of  persons  permitted 

110  sq  ft  or  more 2 

90     (but  less  than   110)      .     l'/2 

70     '  "      (but  less  than  90)        .     1 

50     '                 "     (but  less  than  70)       .  l/2 
Under  50  sq  ft None 

In  applying  the  standard,  children  under  10  years  of  age 
will  be  counted  as  ]/2  persons,  while  children  under  1  year 
need  not  be  included. 

Local  housing  authorities  are  to  be  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  putting  the  legislation  into  practice  and  are 
vested  with  new  powers.  They  must  make  a  general  survey 
of  housing  conditions,  before  proceeding  to  make  practical 


application  of  the  new  law.  One  of  their  most  important 
duties  will  be  the  "redevelopment"  of  districts  as  part  of  a 
huge  slum-clearance  plan.  The  cost  is  to  be  divided  between 
the  local  and  the  central  government,  the  Treasury  con- 
tributing two  thirds  of  the  money,  the  local  authority  one 
third.  This  will  necessitate  a  consolidation  of  the  existing, 
complicated  housing  subsidies. 

Recognizing  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  old  tenants 
must  be  rehoused  near  their  work,  the  local  authorities  have 
the  right  of  compulsory  purchase  of  property,  compensation 
to  be  fixed  at  the  market  value.  Landlords  who  have  kept 
their  property  in  good  condition  will  be  compensated  by 
receiving  better  terms. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  tenants  of  from  1  million  to 
1,800,000  houses  must  be  rehoused  in  England  in  the  next 
5  to  10  years;  this  in  a  country  which  has  been  most  active 
in  low-cost  housing  for  many  years,  where  some  2*/2 
million  new  homes  have  been  built  since  the  end  of  the 
War — half  of  them  with  governmental  assistance. 

Consider  then  what  a  proportionate  program  in  the 
United  States  would  require,  with  three  times  as  many 
inhabitants  as  England,  with  a  normal  marriage  rate  at 
least  25  percent  higher  and  large  numbers  of  deferred 
marriages  to  be  reckoned  with  as  result  of  the  depression, 
and  with  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  building  activity 
during  the  same  period. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  only  now,  after  fourteen  years  of 
low-cost  construction,  is  England  starting  aggressively  on 
slum  clearance.  In  my  judgment  this  is  wise,  for  in  times 
of  a  housing  shortage  the  greatest  energy  should  be  con- 
centrated on  the  erection  of  as  many  new  nouses  as  possible. 
Here  in  the  United  States  demolition  of  old  houses,  except 
in  the  case  of  unlivable  conditions,  should  be  left  for  this 
second  stage.  Moreover,  slum  clearance  and  the  redevelop- 
ment of  blighted  areas  is  possible  only  when  legislation 
exists  for  condemnation  of  property  without  unreasonable 
compensation.  Such  legislation  will  come  only  after  long 
public  education. 

The  English  bill  puts  the  greatest  responsibility  for  sound 
housing  on  the  local  authorities,  with  certain  rights  of 
supervision  being  reserved  to  the  central  government.  That 
a  small  country  should  advocate  this  policy  is  worth  con- 
sideration by  those  responsible  for  the  formation  of  Ameri- 
can housing  policy,  with  a  continent  to  cover.  Other 
European  countries  have  found  such  decentralization  of 
responsibility  the  most  efficient  method  of  administration. 

THE  English  bill  encourages  local  authorities  to  formulate 
schemes  for  the  establishment  of  local  housing-manage- 
ment commissions.  These  will  have  their  own  staffs  and 
take  over  the  properties  once  they  are  constructed  subject 
to  approval  of  the  central  government  (Ministry  of  Health.) 
This  development  is  significant.  Up  to  now  the  main- 
tenance and  management  of  low-cost  housing  projects  in 
England  have  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  housing 
authorities,  and  have  been  carried  on  more  or  less  from  a 
department  in  the  city  hall — in  striking  contrast  to  the 
method  in  continental  Europe,  where  housing  management, 
though  under  official  supervision,  has  been  largely  free 
from  political  interference.  Because  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  this  continental  practice  compulsory  in  England,  the 
bill  leaves  the  decision  to  the  individual  council.  In  Amer- 
ica, just  formulating  a  housing  policy,  it  would  be  well 
from  the  outset  to  establish  a  system  of  housing  manage- 
ment free  from  political  influence.  (Continued  on  page  267) 
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IN  view  of  the  apparent  devotion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  cause  of  popular  education 
it  is  almost  unbelievable  that,  until  very  re- 
cently, the  United  States  ranked  lowest  among 
civilized  nations  in  the  attention  given  to  the 
selection  and  education  of  the  teachers  upon 
whose  character,  culture,  and  efficiency  the  value 
of  this  mammoth  enterprise  so  clearly  depends. 
While  standards  have  advanced  markedly  within  the  past 
decade,  they  are  still  far  below  comparable  European 
standards  insofar  as  secondary  and  higher  institutions  are 
concerned;  in  only  a  few  states  do  the  standards  for  ele- 
mentary-school teachers  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
Scotland,  Germany  and  Japan ;  and  in  more  than  half  of  the 
American  states  the  standards  for  the  education  of  rural- 
school  teachers  are  still  lower  than  in  other  countries  that 
have  large  numbers  of  one-teacher,  open-country  schools — 
notably,  the  Australian  states. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  neglect  by  the  American 
people  of  what  has  been  recognized  in  other  countries  as  the 
first  guarantee  of  a  really  effective  educational  system.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  schools  has  doubtless  been  partly  re- 
sponsible for  this  neglect,  but  much  more  significant  in  all 
probability  has  been  the  extreme  decentralization  of  Ameri- 
can school  systems.  Speaking  generally,  every  local  com- 
munity has  supported  and  controlled  its  own  schools  under 
the  legal  authority  of  the  state  but  with  a  measure  of  state 
oversight  which,  in  most  cases,  is  almost  negligible.  One 
result  of  this  extreme  localism  has  been  the  tendency  to 
limit  teaching  appointments,  especially  in  the  elementary 
schools,  to  "local  girls."  Such  teachers  usually  live  at  home 
and  consequently  are  willing  to  serve  at  a  lower  wage  than 
teachers  who  must  pay  for  board  and  room.  If  these  local 
girls  can  be  licensed  for  teaching  without  incurring  the  ex- 
pense of  professional  preparation  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  their  parents.  Hence,  while  every  state  by  1900  was  either 
supporting  one  or  more  normal  schools  or  making  equiva- 
lent provisions  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  the  great 


Why  are  American  public-school  pupils  two  years  behind 
school  children  in  Scotland?  Why  do  American  adults  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  Europeans  in  their  reading  habits  and 
use  of  language?  Here  an  educator  shows  the  results  of  low 
standards  in  selecting  and  training  the  teachers  on  whom 
the  value  of  our  mammoth  public-school  enterprise  depends 


a  favorite  stop-gap  between  the  completion  of  their  own 
schooling  and  matrimony.  In  the  cities  men  taught  in  sec- 
ondary schools  and  served  as  principals  and  superintendents. 
Little  honor  and  less  prestige  attached,  however,  to  those 
who  remained  in  the  public-school  service  for  life.  One  of 
my  university  professors  in  1893  characterized  the  person- 
nel of  the  public-school  service  as  made  up  of  "immature 
women  and  feeble  men."  But  even  the  college  and  univer- 
sity professors  were  not  very  highly  regarded.  This  attitude 
was  capitalized  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  campaign  of 
1912  when  he  sneeringly  referred  to  his  principal  opponent 
as  "Professor"  Wilson  instead  of  "Governor"  Wilson;  more 
recently,  critics  have  attempted  to  discredit  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  by  derisive  remarks  anent  the  "professors" 
whom  he  has  called  into  his  official  family. 

It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  public-school  teachers  have 
been  on  the  whole  an  immature  and  (so  far  as  teaching  is 
concerned)  a  short-lived  group.  Coffman  estimated  that,  in 
1910,  the  average  elementary-school  teacher  served  about 
four  years.  This  meant,  of  course,  that  thousands  of  teach- 
ers remained  in  service  only  one,  two,  or  three  years.  In 
1919,  someone  said  that  teaching  in  America  was  not  a 
profession  but  a  procession.  The  average  age  of  the  ele- 
mentary-school teacher  in  1910  was  apparently  about  twenty- 
four,  but  scarcely  one  fourth  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  This  meant  that  five  or  six  million  children  received  all 
their  formal  preparation  for  the  duties  of  American  citizen- 
ship at  the  hands  of  teachers  themselves  too  young  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  ballot. 


majority  of  the  elementary-school  teachers  entered  the  pro-     I T  should  again  be  emphasized  that  the  immaturity,  brev- 
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fession  by  taking  examinations  for  teachers'  certificates — 
examination  which  often  covered  only  the  materials  of  the 
then  very  meager  elementary  curriculum.  From  a  nation- 
wide "sampling"  of  the  teaching  population  in  1910,  Lotus 
D.  Coffman,  now  president  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, concluded  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
elementary-school  teachers  had  had  training  beyond  the 
highschool,  and  that  thousands  were  limited  in  their  educa- 
tion to  what  the  elementary  school  itself  provided. 

Still  another  factor  deserves  consideration.  In  contrast 
with  the  rewards  of  competent  workers  in  other  fields — 
law,  medicine,  and  especially  engineering  and  business — 
even  the  highest  salaries  afforded  by  the  public-school  ser- 
vice remained  pitiably  unattractive.  Among  a  people  whose 
measure  of  the  worth  of  an  occupation  is  the  material  re- 
ward that  it  brings,  this  low  estimate  of  the  teacher's  job 
was  a  serious  handicap  to  the  cause  of  education.  In  the 
rural  areas  it  was  considered  fitting  and  proper  for  an  ambi- 
tious young  man  to  teach  a  district  school  in  order  to  earn 
the  money  needed  to  prepare  for  a  "real"  profession.  For 
the  girls,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city,  teaching  was 


ity  of  service,  and  low  educational  standards  of  American 
public-school  teachers  during  the  period  under  discussion 
found  no  counterpart  in  other  comparable  countries.  In 
Europe,  generally  speaking,  the  elementary  schools  were, 
and  still  are,  schools  for  the  masses,  and  their  teachers  do 
not  have  the  social  status  of  teachers  in  the  secondary 
schools  which  are  essentially  schools  for  the  classes.  In  this 
caste  system,  however,  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools 
has  been  probably  the  most  attractive  occupation  open  to 
the  stratum  of  the  population  from  which  the  elementary- 
school  teachers  have  been  drawn,  while  the  full-fledged 
secondary-school  "professor" — for  example,  the  agrege  in 
France— has  enjoyed  a  status  identical  with  that  of  the  most 
highly  respected  professional  callings.  In  Russia,  the  pri- 
mary-school teachers  were  the  first  professional  group  to  be 
accorded  the  full  rights  of  "workers"  under  the  Soviet 
regime. 

The  status  of  the  public-school  teacher  and  of  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  generally  has  made  significant  advances 
since  1910,  and  particularly  since  1920.  Most  of  the  gains, 
however,  are  restricted  to  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
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many  are  still  insecure;  some  have  been  lost  during  the 
depression;  easily  practicable  possibilities  are  still  far  from 
realized. 

The  most  significant  gain  has  been  a  greatly  enhanced 
stabilization  of  the  teaching  population.  This  began  to  be 
noticed  about  1927,  when  the  teachers'  colleges  in  the  indus- 
trial areas  found  it  difficult  for 
the  first  time  to  place  all  of 
their  graduates.  Since  this  was 
two  years  before  the  end  of 
"good  times,"  one  would  in- 
fer   that    factors    other    than 
general  unemployment  were 
impelling  teachers  to  remain 
in  the  profession,  and  larger 
numbers  of  young  people  to 
prepare  for  its  service. 

This  inference  is  amply 
justified.  During  the  War  and 
for  two  or  three  years  follow- 
ing the  Armistice  there  was 
a  serious  shortage  of  teachers. 
This  shortage,  combined  with 
the  wave  of  prosperity  that 
followed  the  brief  depression 
of  1921,  led  to  a  very  substan- 
tial advance  in  teachers'  sal- 
aries. It  is  altogether  likely, 
too,  that  the  prejudice  against 
the  retention  of  married  wom- 
en in  the  teaching  service  was 
reduced  during  the  period.  In 
addition  to  these  factors,  some 
fundamental  forces  were  oper- 
ating to  make  all  professions  more  attractive  and  entrance 
to  the  professions  more  eagerly  sought.  Throughout  the 
decade  following  1920  occupational  opportunities  were 
greatly  reduced  on  the  routine  levels  because  of  the  vast 
expansion  of  automatically  controlled  machinery.  The  re- 
duction of  employment  in  industry  and  agriculture  led 
young  people  in  larger  and  larger  numbers  to  prepare  for 
the  types  of  work  that  cannot  be  done  by  the  machine.  This 
doubtless  explains  in  part  the  unprecedented  growth  of 
highschool  and  college  enrollments  during  the  decade,  and 
the  increased  attendance  upon  professional  schools,  includ- 
ing the  normal  schools.  In  any  event,  the  profession  of 
teaching  was  much  more  attractive  and  much  more  stable 
in  1927  than  it  had  ever  been  before  in  the  history  of 
American  education. 

While  the  depression  brought  some  losses,  the  gains  in 
stabilization  were  extended  and  consolidated,  at  least  tem- 
porarily. The  general  level  of  teachers'  salaries  persisted  for 
some  little  time  into  the  depression,  and  teachers  were  never 
so  popular — especially  among  their  relatives.  When  salaries 
were  reduced  or  when  payments  were  delayed,  the  position 
of  teachers  was  no  worse  and  in  many  communities  it  was 
still  much  better  than  the  position  of  other  occupational 
groups.  It  could  almost  be  said  of  public-school  teachers 
that  "few  died  and  none  resigned,"  although  an  unfor- 
tunately large  number  lost  their  position  through  staff- 
reductions  and  the  curtailment  of  school  services.  In  many 
instances  too,  well-prepared  teachers  were  dismissed  in 
order  to  provide  jobs  for  "local  girls,"  inexperienced  and 
sometimes  untrained. 

A  most  important  advance  since  1920  has  been  a  gratify- 
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ing  upgrading  of  the  standards  of  professional  education. 
During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  century,  the  normal 
schools  generally  became  institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  re- 
quiring highschool  graduation  for  entrance.  By  1920,  two 
years'  work  beyond  highschool  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  "standard"  preparation  for  elementary-school  teaching. 

Large  numbers  of  teachers, 
however,  were  still  graduated 
from  one-year  courses,  and 
large  numbers  still  entered  the 
profession  directly  from  high- 
school  by  taking  the  licensing 
examinations  or  by  complet- 
ing the  work  of  highschool 
teacher-training  classes  that 
were  operated  in  several  states 
under  state  subsidies,  hence 
the  two-year  "standard"  did 
not  by  any  means  apply  to  all 
who  entered  the  elementary- 
school  service.  The  increasing 
stability  of  the  teaching  popu- 
lation in  the  decade  following 
1920,  however,  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  professional  schools 
to  expand  their  programs  and 
increase  their  requirements. 
In  state  after  state  the  normal 
schools  became  "teachers'  col- 
leges" in  name,  and  in  most 
instances  three-year  and  four- 
year  curricula  were  offered. 
While  a  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents still  remained  only  two 
years,  curricula  of  less  than  two  years  were  generally 
abandoned.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  states  that  had 
subsidized  the  low-grade  teacher-training  courses  in  the 
highschools  took  steps  toward  a  speedy  abandonment  of 
this  policy.  This  year  the  following  states  will  license  no 
teachers  (except  under  conditions  of  emergency)  who  have 
not  completed  four  years  of  post-highschool  education: 
California,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Washington.  This  is  encouraging, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  forty-one  American  com- 
monwealths are  still  surpassed  by  Scotland,  Germany  and 
Japan  in  respect  to  the  standards  of  education  required  of 
elementary-school  teachers. 

THE  National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers  has 
'  reported  some  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
teaching  population  as  of  1930-1931.  These  are  particularly 
interesting  in  comparison  with  CofTman's  study  of  the 
teaching  population  just  twenty  years  earlier.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Coffman's  estimates  for  1910  placed  the  median 
age  of  the  elementary-school  teachers  at  twenty-four  years, 
the  median  experience  at  four  years,  and  the  median  educa- 
tion at  about  the  equivalent  of  highschool  graduation.  By 
1930,  the  median  age  had  increased  to  twenty-seven  years, 
the  median  experience  to  about  ten  years,  the  median  edu- 
cation to  two  and  one  half  years  beyond  highschool  gradu- 
ation. Except  for  the  increased  median  of  experience  which 
reflects  the  increased  stability  of  the  personnel,  these  gains 
over  a  period  of  two  decades  are  gratifying  but  not  impres- 
sive. Almost  one  fourth  of  the  elementary-school  teachers 
in  1930  were  below  the  two-year  education  standard,  recog- 
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Two  photographs  of  a  new  kind  of  teacher  training.  All 
students  of  New  College  for  Teachers,  New  York,  must 
spend  a  period  of  time  at  the  college  rural  community 
in  North  Carolina,  where  they  take  part  in  the  work  of 
farm,  household  and  community  and  teach  in  the  schools 
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nized  even  before  1920  as  the  lowest  respectable 
minimum,  and  half  the  teachers  in  one-teacher 
rural  schools  were  below  this  standard. 

Standards  of  education  for  highschool  teach- 
ers have  always  been  higher  than  for  elemen- 
tary-school teachers.  In  1930,  however,  one  out 
of  every  eight  senior-highschool  teachers  had 
had  less  than  a  full  four-year  college  education, 
while  40  percent  of  the  junior-highschool  teach- 
ers were  similarly  limited.  Comparisons  with 
1910  would  be  misleading  because  the  junior 
highschool  was  almost  unknown  at  that  time. 

Obviously  the  duration  of  the  teacher's  edu- 
cation is  not  the  only  significant  factor  in  de- 
termining his  or  her  fitness  for  the  public- 
school  service.  The  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the 
education  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  also  the  criteria 
that  should  determine  whether  one  is  a  fit  candidate  for  the 
teaching  profession — such  criteria,  for  example,  as  general 
intelligence,  physical  and  especially  mental  health,  desirable 
personality  traits. 

We  shall  turn  first  to  the  quality  of  education  provided  by 
the  professional  schools  for  teachers.  Insofar  as  this  can  be 
inferred  from  library  and  laboratory  equipment  and  the 
educational  standards  represented  by  the  instructors,  the 
normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  as  a  group  are  se- 
riously handicapped  in  comparison  with  other  tax-supported 
colleges.  Between  1920  and  1930,  however,  marked  ad- 
vances were  made,  especially  as  regards  the  educational 
standards  of  the  instructional  staffs.  If  these  advances  could 
be  resumed  and  accelerated  through  more  liberal  appropria- 
tions than  have  been  made  during  the  depression,  the  close 
of  another  decade  should  find  most  of  the  inequalities 
removed,  and  the  professional  schools  for  teachers  would 
have  a  fair  chance  to  compete  with  other  institutions  of  col- 
legiate rank  for  the  best  instructors  available.  Heretofore, 


measured  by  the  number  of  students  enrolled,  public  ap- 
propriations for  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  have 
been,  in  general,  far  below  appropriations  for  other  tax- 
supported  colleges.  For  example,  Massachusetts  in  1921 
made  for  a  single  agricultural  college  enrolling  600  students 
a  larger  appropriation  than  it  made  for  ten  teacher-training 
schools  (all  of  collegiate  grade)  enrolling  3000  students.  A 
similar  contrast  could  be  found  in  practically  every  state 
whenever  the  legislature  meets. 

IT  is  not  only  as  regards  instructional  staffs  and  material 
equipment,  however,  that  the  professional  schools  for  teach- 
ers have  been  handicapped.  The  entering  students  very  gen- 
erally have  not  represented  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  more 
capable  highschool  graduates  as  have  the  students  entering 
other  colleges.  The  average  intelligence  score  of  the  enter- 
ing classes  is  usually  lower  in  the  teachers'  professional 
schools,  as  are  the  average  highschool  grades.  The  students, 
too,  are  recruited  in  larger  proportions  from  the  homes  of 
farmers  (in  the  agricultural  states)  and  skilled  and  un- 
skilled laborers  (in  the  industrial  states)  and  in  smaller 

proportions  from  the  homes  of 
professional  men  or  of  the  bet- 
ter-circumstanced business  men. 
These  differences  have  been  very 
striking  in  the  past.  For  example, 
"surveys"  made  between  1921  and 
1924  reported  that  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  normal-school 
students  in  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  Pennsylvania  were 
from  laborers'  homes.  A  study  of 
the  students  of  sixty-five  liberal- 
arts  colleges  reported  less  than  8 
percent  from  laborers'  homes, 
while  the  proportion  from  the 
homes  of  professional  men  was 
three  times  larger  than  in  the  nor- 
mal schools.  This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  students  from 
laborers'  homes  are  deficient  in 
qualities  that  are  desirable  in 
teachers,  or  contrariwise  that  stu- 
dents from  the  homes  of  profes- 
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sional  workers  are  necessarily  better  equipped  for  the  teach- 
ing service.  The  facts  suggest,  however  that  social  and 
economic  factors  have  determined  in  large  part  the  types 
of  students  attending  professional  schools  for  teachers. 

What  price  have  the  American  people  paid  for  their 
complacent  tolerance  of  low  standards  in  the  teaching  per- 
sonnel? Until  recently  there  has  been  no  very  reliable  way 
of  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  educational  systems.  With 
the  development  and  refinement  of  standardized  achieve- 
ment tests  in  the  several  school  subjects,  however,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  compare  American  schools  with  schools  of  other 
English-speaking  countries.  These  tests  are  standardized 
upon  the  basis  of  the  average  or  median  scores  made  by 
thousands  (in  some  tests  hundreds  of  thousands)  of  pupils. 
If  tests  so  standardized  for  American  pupils  are  given  to 
pupils  of  the  same  age  in  Great  Britain  or  Canada  or 
Australia,  the  median  scores  can  be  compared  with  the 
American  norms. 

The  results  of  the  comparisons  so  far  reported  are  not  at 
all  flattering  to  American  schools.  A  survey  of  the  schools 
of  British  Columbia  about  eight  years  ago  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  Canadian  children  as  a  group  easily  surpassed  the 
American  norms  in  the  fundamental  subjects  of  elementary 
education.  Even  more  impressive  are  the  results  (just  pub- 
lished) of  a  very  careful  investigation  in  Scotland.  A  bat- 
tery of  American  achievement  tests  was  given  to  every  11- 
year-old  child  in  the  County  of  Fife — 6000  in  all.  The  tests 
had  been  standardized  upon  the  basis  of  the  median  scores 
of  130,000  American  children  representing  every  state  and 
every  type  of  elementary  school.  The  results  indicate  that 
the  Scottish  children  are  probably  almost  two  years  ahead  of 
American  children  of  the  same  age.  While  the  difference  is 
doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Scottish  children  enter 
school  a  year  earlier  than  American  children,  the  judgment 
of  the  person  reporting  the  investigation  is  that  the  superior 


efficiency  of  the  Scottish  teachers  is  a  factor  of  large  impor- 
tance. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Scottish  children  are 
superior  in  native  mentality.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
findings  of  this  study  is  the  fact  that  the  tests  were  so  far 
below  the  attainments  of  the  brighter  Scottish  children  that 
the  latter  did  not  have  an  opportunity  really  to  show  what 
they  could  do.  In  other  words  the  actual  medians  reported 
are  lower  than  they  should  be  because  of  what  the  measure- 
ment experts  call  a  "ceiling"  effect.  Among  all  civilized 
countries  Scotland  has  the  highest  standards  of  selection 
and  education  for  elementary-school  teachers.  It  is  a  policy 
that  pays  actual,  measurable  dividends  in  terms  of  a  high 
degree  of  school  efficiency. 

COMPARISONS  with  non-English-speaking  countries  on 
the  basis  of  achievement  tests  are  not  feasible.  There  are 
a  few  measures,  however,  that  are  fairly  trustworthy.  The 
best  of  these  undoubtedly  is  that  furnished  by  the  statistics 
of  book  publication,  for  reading  abilities  and  tastes  are  dis- 
tinctly affected  by  the  quality  of  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  relative  inefficiency  of  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  United  States  that  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  per-capita  consumption  of  "solid"  literature 
is  far  below  that  of  France,  Japan  and  other  countries.  In 
the  judgment  of  competent  students  of  comparative  educa- 
tion, France  surpasses  all  other  countries  in  the  influence 
which  the  schools  have  upon  the  effective  use  of  the 
mother-tongue, — a  quality  which  characterizes  the  products 
of  the  elementary  schools  (the  schools  for  the  masses)  as 
well  as  the  products  of  the  selective  secondary  schools. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  schools  of  foreign  countries  gen- 
erally lack  other  handicaps  of  American  education  in 
addition  to  inefficient  teachers.  Their  curricula  are  less 
congested,  and  generally  speaking  they  are  not  hampered 
(as  American  schools  have  been  (Continued  on  page  270) 


Highest  Level  of  Training  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Teachers  in  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States,  School  Year  1930-31  ' 

LEVEL  OP  TRAINING 

Teachers  in  one 
and  two-teacher 
schools  in  open 
country 

Teachers  in  three 
or  more  teacher 
schools  in  open 
country 

Teachers  in 
villages  less 
than  2500 

Teachers  in  cities 
2500  to  9999 

Teachers  in  cities 
10,000  to  99,999 

Teachers  in  cities 
100,000  or  over 
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PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION 

TYPE  o»  TEACHER 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

.1 
.6 
.4 
1.0 
1.1 
9.0 
9.9 
6.1 
33.6 
28.7 
6.0 
3-0 
.4 
.1 

61,299 

.4 
.2 
.6 
.6 
2.7 
3.4 
2.6 
17.9 
47.0 
13.4 
10.2 
.8 
.2 

13,550 

.1 
.3 
.2 
.4 
.6 
2.5 
2.4 
2.1 
12.4 
54.0 
15.7 
8.4 
.7 
.2 

51,126 

.1 

.3 
.5 
2.3 
1.3 
1.1 
6.9 
55.1 
18.8 
12.2 
1.2 
.2 

26,946 

.2 
.1 
.2 
.5 
2.5 
1.0 
.8 
5.2 
55.1 
19.7 
13.0 
1.3 
.3 
.1 

45,278 

.1 
.1 
.2 
.5 
2.1 
.6 
.5 
5.1 
47.0 
21.8 
16.9 
3.3 
1.1 
.4 
.3 
50,449 

.3 
.2 
.5 
.7 
4.0 
3.6 
2.4 
14.5 
46.2 
15.5 
10.2 
1.3 
.4 
.1 
.1 
248,648 

.2 
.1 
.2 
.3 
1.1 
.6 
.4 
3.2 
17.5 
16.0 
43.7 
12.1 
3.1 
.8 
.7 
36,186 

.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.5 
.2 
.2 
1.1 
4.4 
6.1 
58.1 
20.2 
5.9 
1.5 
1.4 
84,767 

Graduate  of  elementary  school  only  
One  year  of  high  school   

Three  years  of  high  school  . 

Four  years  of  high  school  

One  year  of  college  

Two  years  of  college 

Three  years  of  college 

Four  years  of  college  

Three  years  of  graduate  work  .        ... 

'These  data  were  compiled  as  a  phase  of  the  National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers,  US  Office  of  Education,  and  were  released  March  16.  1933. 
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Wisdom  is  the  principle  thing,  reads  the  inscription  over  the  panel 
of  youns  graduates  in  the  photograph  above.  It  is  a  section  of  the 
decoration  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  highschool  auditorium  in  Stam- 
ford, Conn.,  by  James  Daugherty,  whose  murals  appear  in  a  number  of 
public  buildings  in  this  country.  It  has  taken  the  artist  six  months  of 
continuous  work  to  complete  the  large  undertaking,  which  was  begun 
under  the  Public  Works  of  Art  Project  last  winter.  Nine  feet  in  height, 
the  painting  covers  the  eight  walls  of  the  room  in  a  flowing  compo- 
sition of  brilliant  colors.  The  school,  which  has  2500  pupils,  lent 
itself  literally  to  the  project:  faculty,  students  and  even  a  highschool 
grandfather  put  themselves  at  Mr.  Daugherty 's  disposal  as  models  for 
the  more  than  two  hundred  figures  used.  Of  the  four  main  panels  one 
is  devoted  to  the  historical  New  England  background;  another  to  the 
music  of  America— Indian,  Negro,  hill-billy,  jazz.  A  third  panel 
shows  the  varied  activities  of  the  school,  its  art,  science  and  other 
studies,  recreation  and  athletics.  The  fourth  is  a  picture  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  world  outside  the  school:  family  life,  finance,  in- 
dustry, brotherhood,  crime,  graft,  class  and  international  war.  The 
symbol  of  knowledge  dominates  this  panel:  the  truth  that  makes  free 
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YOUR  UNITED  STATES:  AND  EUROPE 

BY  GUSTAV  STOLPER 


EUROPE  knows  almost  nothing  about  the  United 
States.  While  even  in  England  grotesque  misconcep- 
tions about  this  country  predominate,  the  Continent 
lives  in  complete  ignorance.  Europeans  read  about  the 
Hauptmann  trial,  about  Huey  Long  and  Father  Coughlin, 
and  as  for  the  rest — Mr.  Roosevelt  is  still  an  experimentor 
with  Bolshevist  leanings,  who  on  the  advice  of  the  Brain 
Trust  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  NRA  wishes 
to  destroy  business.  It  is  absurd  that  the  European  who 
comes  back  from  America  should  be  asked  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  dollar  (the  only  really  stable  currency  in  the 
world,)  when  all  European  currencies  are  being  drawn  into 
a  turmoil  of  speculative  attacks  and  have  to  face  devalua- 
tion. It  is  absurd  for  the  home-staying  European  to  bother 
about  the  social  order  in  America,  when  most  European 
countries  are  confronted  with  the  danger  of  social  upheav- 
als. It  is  absurd  to  be  asked  about  the  imminence  of  war  be- 


land.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  Germany,  Italy,  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  also  stick  formally  to  gold,  although 
their  gold  standard  is  more  nominal  than  practical,  being 
maintained  only  by  severe  exchange  restrictions  which  de- 
feat its  meaning.  Only  Scandinavia  is  linked  with  the  pound 
sterling  and  seems  to  constitute,  at  least  economically,  a  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  (The  currency  problem  of  the  minor 
Central  European  states  may  be  disregarded.)  With  the 
exception  of  Switzerland  and  Holland,  all  these  countries 
have  devalued  their  currency  once  before;  all  have  had  their 
inflationist  experiences;  all  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  that 
time.  But  to  each  of  these  countries  the  economic  problem 
presents  itself  in  different  ways.  The  "gold  bloc"  is  not  a 
bloc.  Each  country  pursues  its  own  ends  by  its  own  means. 
There  is  not  even  the  slightest  attempt  at  cooperation 
among  them.  But  they  all  look  for  help  from  outside.  They 
look  to  London  and  Washington:  When  will  Great  Britain 


tween  the  United  States  and  Japan,  when  Europe  is  strug-     and  the  United  States  be  ready  for  an  international  agree- 


gling  with  a  war  scare  as  dangerous  as  that  in  1914. 

These  absurdities  must  be  explained.  Europe  does  not 
need  to  know  more  about  America  than  America  needs  to 
know  about  Europe.  But  certainly  the  American  picture  of 
Europe  is  not  as  distorted  as  the  European  picture  of 
America.  This  is  a  compliment  to  the  American  press  and 
its  European  correspondents.  But  at  the  same  time  it  calls 
forth  a  very  serious  question:  Who  forms  this  European 
picture  of  America;  what  are  the  sources  of  European  in- 
formation about  this  country?  I  think  that  in  this  respect 
the  Roosevelt  administration  is  encountering  a  situation 
similar  to  that  which  confronted  the  German  republic  in 
the  very  first  years  of  its  existence.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
politically  deposed  groups  that  the  world  hears.  When  you 


ment?  When  will  they  be  ready  for  concerted  action  to 
bring  economic  peace  back  to  the  world?  That  cannot  be 
achieved  otherwise,  nor  unless  the  United  States  again 
unites  in  the  common  aim  of  restoring  economic  freedom 
and  security. 

How  many  Americans  realize  how  much  depends  on 
America's  part  in  this  vital  venture?  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
cabinet  certainly  do.  But  how  much  support  can  they  ex- 
pect today  from  a  public  opinion  in  America  that  is  being 
misled  into  the  belief  that  the  United  States  can  withdraw 
from  international  commitments  without  destroying  the 
world  outside  and  itself  thereby  ?  There  cannot  be  stabiliza- 
tion of  currencies,  there  cannot  be  restoration  of  world  mar- 
kets, there  cannot  be  revival  of  trade,  there  cannot  be  in- 


listen   to   sturdy  Wall  Street   Republicans   talking  about     crease  in  world  market  prices,  unless  America  assumes  a 


share  of  responsibility  adequate  to  its  economic  power. 
Now  and  again  leading  men  on  the  European  continent 
raise  their  voices  in  appeal,  but  where  they  expect  to  hear 
the  voice  of  responsible  leadership,  they  fail  to  get  any  dis- 
tinct answer. 


President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1935,  it  often  sounds 
exactly  like  Prussian  Junkers  talking  about  President  Fried- 
rich  Ebert  in  1921.  They  say  what  they  believe.  But  what 
they  believe  is  a  distortion  of  realities.  In  continuous  touch 
with  the  European  world,  the  politically  deposed  of  the 
United  States  are  the  main  source  of  information  practically 
available  to  European  students  of  American  affairs.  Their  |T  is  much  more  difficult  to  define  America's  part  in  the 

mistakes   nprnmp  P.nrnn^an   mict-ak^c    Th^ir  1o/-L-   f\f  nr»/^r_        '    political  troubles  of  the  World. 

I  was  in  London  when  Sir  John  Simon's  visit  to  Berlin 
was  put  off.  I  was  in  Berlin  on  the  day  that  general  con- 
scription was  proclaimed.  I  was  in  London  again  when  Sir 
John  Simon  returned  from  his  German  trip.  In  the  mean- 
time I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  scores  of  respon- 


mistakes  become  European  mistakes.  Their  lack  of  under- 
standing becomes  Europe's  lack  of  understanding.  Their 
distrust  becomes  Europe's  distrust. 

The  European  crisis  of  today  is  of  a  two-fold  nature.  The 
Old  World  is  involved  in  a  terrific  fight  for  the  defense  of 
its  currencies,  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  develop  the 
utmost  energy  and  diplomatic  skill  to  preserve  peace.  Very 
few  Americans  realize  what  this  combination  means.  Each 


sible  people  in  Paris,  Zurich,  Vienna,  Prague,  Scandinavia 
and  Holland.  It  is  a  queer  experience  to  see  the  same  prob- 


of  these  tasks  requires  almost  superhuman  ability  and  force     lems  reflected  in  quick  succession  in  so  many  different  mir- 


to  be  carried  out  successfully.  Combined,  each  seems 
doomed  to  bring  about  the  other's  failure.  A  well-planned 
economic  policy  needs  well-protected  peace.  A  well-planned 
foreign  policy  requires  a  safe  economic  basis. 
Both  are  lacking  in  all  European  countries,  and 
that  is  why  the  European  situation  looks  so 
hopeless. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  European  continent 
is  fighting  desperately  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  gold  standard,  we  are  accustomed  to  refer 
thereby  only  to  France,  Holland  and  Switzer- 


rors.  It  is  amazing  how  completely  America  is  out  of  the 
picture.  The  European  world  seems  to  have  forgotten  en- 
tirely that  the  United  States  participated  in  the  last  war, 


There  can  be  no  stabilization  of  currencies,  no  restoration 
of  world  markets,  no  revival  of  trade,  no  increase  in  world 
market  prices,  says  Mr.  Stolper,  without  the  participation  of 
the  United  States.  In  this  article  he  draws  upon  impressions 
gathered  on  a  recent  trip  through  nine  European  countries 
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and  decided  its  outcome.  And  yet,  since  1914  the  world  has 
become  narrower,  not  wider.  There  is  no  longer  any  major 
political  issue  that  may  be  dealt  with  locally  without  vitally 
affecting  the  whole  world.  There  is  no  European  problem 
that  has  not  its  consequences  on  the  Far  East,  no  Eastern 
problem  that  does  not  affect  the  foundations  of  the  Euro- 
pean order.  However  determined  the  United  States  may  be 
to  keep  out  of  all  entanglements,  the  next  international 
conflagration  will  shake  its  political  system  more  violently 
than  did  the  last. 

IT  is  the  European  order  that  the  United  States  helped  to 
bring  about  which  is  now  at  stake.  What  is  this  European 
order?  The  American  concept  of  it,  as  laid  down  in  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  fourteen  points,  was  a  concept  of  a  society  of 
free,  independent,  satisfied  democracies,  united  in  a  uni- 
versal League  of  Nations.  The  War  was  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  the  War  was  to  end  war.  What  has 
happened  to  this  American  concept?  Democracies  have  be- 
come dictatorships.  The  League  lacks  the  membership  of 
three  great  powers,  and  others  only  half-heartedly  support 
it.  And  war  is  being  prepared  more  assiduously  and  pas- 
sionately than  ever  before,  because  there  is  more  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  world  than  ever  before.  How  without  a  new 
war  to  create  an  European  order  that  can  endure,  how  to 
reconcile  the  destructive  forces  that  the  last  war,  with 
American  help  and  American  responsibility,  has  engen- 
dered ? 

It  is  the  American  concept  of  an  European  order  which 
must  be  realized  in  order  to  create  real  peace  in  the  world. 
Can  that  be  achieved  without  the  very  active  political, 
moral,  and  economic  help  of  the  United  States?  When  we 
try  to  bring  down  to  a  common  formula  all  European 
troubles,  it  might  be  this:  that  the  European  order  of  Ver- 
sailles lacked  a  common  moral  ground  for  all  nations  con- 
cerned. Whatever  the  moral  attitude  of  the  European 
governments  may  have  been  in  1914,  the  roles  had  changed 
by  1918.  The  democracies  had  become  imperialistic,  the  old 
militarist  autocracies  had  become  converted  to  peaceful 
democracies.  Self-determination  was  reserved  for  some  na- 
tions, and  denied  to  others,  equality  was  granted  in  lip- 
service  and  refused  in  fact.  The  League  of  Nations  became 
not  an  independent  instrument  of  internationl  justice,  but 
an  abused  means  to  enforce  injustice.  It  took  nearly  half  a 
generation  to  make  the  world  understand  what  was  funda- 
mentally wrong  in  the  Versailles  system.  But  when  public 
opinion  had  developed  to  this  point,  the  roles  on  the  European 
stage  once  again  had  changed.  The  common  moral  ground 
on  which  alone  a  lasting  order  can  be  erected  had  broken 
away  before  it  had  become  consolidated.  MacDonald  and 
Bruening  spoke  a  somewhat  similar  language;  MacDonald 
and  Hitler  belong  to  irreconcilable  moral  worlds.  Simon's 
visit  in  Berlin  was  considered  a  success  by  the  Germans, 
while  it  was  recognized  at  once  by  the  British  as  a  complete 
failure. 

The  common  moral  ground  is  needed,  because  the  mate- 
rial problems  are  insolvable  if  they  are  not  approached  by  a 
generally-adopted  moral  method.  The  dominant  fact  re- 
mains that  there  live  in  the  center  of  Europe  nearly  eighty 


million  Germans  who  belong  to  various  states,  the  bulk  in 
a  German  Reich  that  excluded  only  by  a  historical  accident 
in  1866  more  than  ten  million  Germans  who  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  old  Hapsburg  monarchy.  Had  they  had 
their  way  they  would  have  joined  Germany  in  1918  when 
the  Hapsburg  monarchy  was  destroyed.  (Only  one  genera- 
tion had  passed  away  since  Austria  had  ceased  to  be  the 
leading  member  of  the  old  German  Confederation.)  This 
natural  development  was  cut  off  in  1919.  Clemenceau 
thought  in  so-called  realistic  terms,  while  Wilson  tried  to 
achieve  a  moral  order.  Since  1918  there  has  been  an  un- 
solved Austrian  question.  It  recurs  again  and  again,  like  an 
incurable  disease,  because  nature  was  denied  its  way.  In  the 
meantime  both  the  German  and  the  Austrian  democracies 
have  disappeared,  and  under  the  dictatorial  system  now 
prevalent  in  Central  Europe  the  whole  question  has  as- 
sumed an  entirely  different  aspect  from  what  it  had  fifteen 
years  ago.  That  is  the  clue  to  the  European  situation.  The 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Europe  can  be  achieved 
only  by  artificial  means,  and  what  is  achieved  artificially 
cannot  withstand  natural  forces. 

This  had  long  been  recognized  by  the  wisest  men  in  all 
countries  concerned.  Briand  and  Stresemann  tried  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  united  Europe  that  gradually  would  have 
made  frontiers  of  no  avail,  a  Europe  that  would  not  have 
been  obsessed  by  mutual  suspicion  and  anxiety,  a  Europe 
that  was  organized  in  the  spirit  of  mutual  assistance  and 
cooperation,  not  of  competing  military  power.  These  men 
were  far  ahead  of  the  public  opinion  of  their  time.  Perhaps 
they  were  too  cautious  and  hesitant.  Their  courage  and 
force  was  not  equal  to  their  imagination.  And  both  died 
too  early.  Hitler,  Mussolini  and  Stalin  are  not  the  men  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  good-will  and  mutual  understand- 
ing, Flandin  and  MacDonald  not  the  ones  to  develop  the 
moral  power  required  to  achieve  peacefully  a  new  lasting 
European  order. 

IS  it  not  up  to  the  United  States,  once  again  at  a  turning 
'  point  in  history,  to  raise  her  voice  and  appeal  to  mankind, 
to  call  it  back  to  reason  perhaps  at  the  very  last  moment 
before  Europe  is  flung  into  the  abyss?  I  am  fully  aware  of 
what  that  means.  Twice  in  our  generation  the  United 
States  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  Europe, 
and  twice  it  has  shunned  the  consequences.  The  first  time, 
when  America  entered  and  decided  the  war  and  refused  the 
responsibility  of  the  peace,  the  second  time,  when  America 
— in  the  'twenties — indiscriminately  threw  billions  of  dollars 
into  Europe  to  create  an  uncontrolled  economic  boom,  only 
to  withdraw  suddenly  after  1928  and  bring  about  an  eco- 
nomic collapse  from  which  Europe  has  not  recovered.  On 
both  occasions  America  had  to  pay  the  bill  for  her  incon- 
sistent policy.  She  will  have  to  pay  again  if  she  believes  that 
she  can  avoid  responsibilities  in  a  world  that  was  shaped  by 
her  active  and  responsible  interference.  There  is  no  question 
of  America's  resorting  to  war  again.  But  sufficient  means  of 
moral  and  economic  pressure  are  available  to  impose,  in 
cooperation  with  all  nations  of  good-will,  a  system  of  real 
and  lasting  peace  on  the  world.  There  is  not  much  time  to 
be  lost  for  peaceful  action. 


"Is  it  not  up  to  the  United  States,  once  again  at  a  turning  point  in  history,  to  raise  her  voice  and  appeal  to 
mankind,  to  call  it  back  to  reason  perhaps  at  the  very  last  moment  before  Europe  is  flung  into  the  abyss?" 


FRAMEWORK    FOR    SECURITY 

BY  PAUL  KELLOGG 


THE  horse  stalled  and  it  was  up  to  the  carts.  With  the 
Public  Works  bill  holding  up  Congressional  action 
throughout  the  winter,  initiative  as  to  legislation  for 
economic  security  could  only  shift  from  Washington  to  the 
state  capitals.  The  strategy  of  the  Administration  had  been 
to  enact  an  omnibus  bill  in  the  early  days  of  the  session 
and  to  count  on  national  tax  provisions  to  spur  die  forty- 
two  state  legislatures  in  session  this  year.  The  cost  of  delay 
has  been  tragic.  More  than  half  the  legislatures  have  ad- 
journed without  making  provision  for  old-age  benefits  or 
unemployment  compensation.  So  far  as  the  latter  goes,  the 
stalemate  was  first  broken  by  two  states  in  the  Far-West, 
Washington  with  a  state  pool  act,  and  Utah  with  one  for 
plant  reserves,  the  competing  patterns,  but  both  dependent 
on  the  subsequent  enactment  of  federal  legislation.  Then 
in  early  April  came  New  York,  the  President's  own  state, 
under  Governor  Lehman's  leadership,  with  a  rounded 
state-pool  measure,  outranging  the  pioneer  Wisconsin  re- 
serve act  of  1932,  and  without  strings  that  would  bind  it  in 
case  of  federal  inaction.  Again,  as  in  workmen's  compen- 
sation legislation,  these  two  industrial  commonwealths  have 
gone  forward  on  their  own,  regardless  of  inter-state  compe- 
tition, breaking  ground  for  the  nation. 

With  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reporting  out  an 
amended  Wagner-Lewis-Doughton  bill,  and  with  President 
Roosevelt's  renewed  lead  on  return  from  his  Florida  cruise, 
the  scene  again  shifts  to  Washington.  Further  postpone- 
ment carries  in  its  prospect  the  chance  of  ultimate  defeat; 
another  fine  program  drawn  up  in  a  depression  only  to  get 
dustridden  when  revival  comes.  Business  leaders  who  balk 
at  the  security  plans  as  half-baked  and  premature  forget  that 
left  to  themselves  (save  for  exceptional  firms)  they  worked 
out  no  safeguards  in  piping  prosperity.  Questions  of  ade- 
quacy can  perhaps  be  left  to  the  future  but  the  issue  is 
joined  on  whether  the  country  takes  to  heart  a  major  lesson 
of  the  depression  and  lays  the  framework  on  which  we 
may  build.  That  is  the  crux  of  action  now. 

Take  these  points  at  the  core  of  the  measure  in  the  fresh- 
ly christened  Social  Security  bill  as  amended  and  reported 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee: 

FINANCING.  The  federal-aid  principle  is  applied  to  spread  and 
reinforce  state  old-age  assistance,  maternity  and  child  health, 
care  for  crippled  and  dependent  children,  health  services — but 
not  to  the  two  major  federal-state  systems  that  would  be  set  up 
to  provide  unemployment  compensation  and  contributory  old- 
age  insurance.  This  omission,  having  its  roots  in  the  penchant 
of  the  President  for  heavy  grants  for  work  assurance  coupled 
with  the  pressure  to  balance  the  budget,  has  seriously  condi- 
tioned both  projects.  In  unemployment  compensation,  the  3 
percent  payroll  tax,  in  recession  from  the  5  percent  base  of  the 
original  Wagner-Lewis  bill,  means  that  the  length  of  American 
benefits  set  for  1938  will  be  only  half  that  maintained  in 
England  throughout  the  depression.  This  sorry  base  can  be 
lifted  from  one  source  or  another  by  later  legislation;  but  the 
corresponding  fault  in  old-age  insurance  calls  for  vigorous 
scrutiny  now.  The  program  drafted  by  the  technical  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Economic  Security  provided  for  federal  partici- 
pation, but  deferred  appropriations  for  a  period  of  years.  Under 
urge  from  the  Treasury,  the  load  has  been  put  solely  on  indus- 
try— 3  percent  each  on  employers  and  employes  by  1948.  The 
actuarial  solvency  of  such  a  course  has  been  challenged,  but  a 
more  serious  criticism  leveled  against  it  is  that  two  generations 


of  superannuated  workers  must  be  carried  in  the  initial  years 
without  help  from  the  government — a  proposition  which  no 
European  system  has  attempted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supplementary  scheme  of  voluntary 
old-age  annuities  recommended  by  all  the  agencies  concerned  in 
drafting  the  legislation  is  stripped  from  the  bill.  What  private 
interests  knifed  it  has  not  been  brought  out,  but  it  means  that 
wives,  farmers,  self-employing  folk  and  wage  earners  in  non- 
profit-making enterprises  cannot  share  in  any  way  in  the  plan. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
served  notice  at  the  hearings  that  they  would  contest  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  offset  credit  scheme  of  the  tax  provisions 
for  unemployment  insurance — an  added  reason  for  reconsider- 
ing the  alternative  federal  aid  procedure  advocated  by  the 
Advisory  Council  and  technical  staff. 

ADMINISTRATION.  The  bill  in  the  House  eliminates  all  federal 
control  of  state  and  local  personnel.  It  was  imperative  in 
launching  emergent  federal  relief  to  waive  civil-service  stand- 
ards; but  it  is  indefensible  to  lay  these  permanent  public  ser- 
vices open  to  the  spoils'  system.  Aid  for  dependent  children, 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  should  be 
restored  to  it,  and  arbitrary  $18  and  $12  limitations  removed. 
More  serious,  and  a  source  of  interminable  difficulties  if  uncor- 
rected,  is  the  setting  up  of  the  Social  Security  Board  as  an  in- 
dependent body.  Not  only  does  this  run  counter  to  the  public 
recoil  at  multiplicity  of  agencies,  but  the  new  functions  are 
intricately  tied  in  with  those  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  of  the  Division  of  Labor  Standards  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  all  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  Social 
Security  Board  should  go  there,  presidentially  appointed. 

When  it  comes  to  the  states,  the  bill  makes  the  state  pool  the 
only  accredited  system,  and  wipes  out  provision  for  tax  reduc- 
tions as  an  encouragement  to  stabilization.  This  last  provision 
should  be  restored.  The  elimination  of  plant  reserves  would  bar 
out  the  pioneer  Wisconsin  plan  and  the  new  Utah  act.  As 
illustrated  by  the  New  York  legislation,  the  trend  toward  state 
pools  has  mounted.  (They  are  to  be  preferred  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer.)  If  making  them  the  sole  carriers  tends  to  throw 
liberal  employers  into  the  camp  of  those  who  oppose  any  unem- 
ployment compensation  whatever,  the  Senate,  if  not  the  House, 
may  decide  to  reopen  this  alternative.  If  incorporated  in  the 
final  bill  there  should  be  two  safeguards:  First,  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  provision  that  in 
any  case  at  least  1  percent  of  the  payroll  tax  shall  be  turned 
into  an  underlying  state  pool;  otherwise  workers  under  an 
exhausted  plant  fund  would  be  left  defenseless.  Second,  federal 
standards  should  be  laid  down  lest  as  a  loophole  for  tax  eva- 
sion, some  states  set  their  scale  of  benefits  unconscionably  low. 

STANDARDS.  The  need  reaches  deeper.  The  stipulation  that 
"all  money  shall  be  used  solely  in  payment  of  compensation, 
exclusive  of  expenses  of  administration,"  will  afford  some  pro- 
tection. But  the  amended  House  bill,  like  the  original  bill,  calls 
for  strengthening  at  its  most  vulnerable  point.  If  the  security 
provided  is  to  mean  anything  nationally  the  federal  act  should 
specifically  define  the  minimum  work  records  that  will  qualify 
a  wage  earner  for  benefit  and  the  minimum  standards  of  that 
benefit  under  the  3  percent  tax.  This  has  been  estimated  at  50 
percent  of  the  applicant's  full-time  weekly  wages  for  at  least  15 
weeks.  The  call  essentially  is  for  a  new  section  on  the  rights  of 
workers  to  unemployment  compensation. 

Renewed  pressure  not  only  from  the  Administration  but 
from  informed  public  opinion  is  needed  to  fortify  the  Secur- 
ity Bill,  to  speed  its  passage,  and  to  secure  action  in  regular 
or  in  special  sessions  of  the  state  legislatures. 
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THE    TENANT   FARMER    TURNS 


BY  CECIL  HOLLAND 


THE  rural  laborer  in  the  South,  who  easily  qualifies  as 
a  "forgotten  man"  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  and 
of  several  previous  ones,  is  now  in  the  national  spot- 
light. Due  largely  to  unrest  among  the  Arkansas  sharecrop- 
pers, the  tenant  farmers,  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  rural 
labor  in  the  South,  are  at  last  demanding  and  receiving  some 
attention  from  official  Washington.  Testifying  recently  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace, 
in  calling  attention  to  the  alarming  increase  in  farm  tenancy 
in  this  country,  observed  that  some  of  its  "worst  characteris- 
tics" are  found  in  the  South. 

Secretary  Wallace's  recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  federal  ministrations 
more  enlightened  than  the  cotton-acreage-reduction  pro- 
gram will  be  forthcoming.  While  the  Administration  has 
been  occupied  with  federal  aid  for  the  more  articulate,  the 
tenant  farmer's  plight  has  grown  steadily  worse.  His  diffi- 
culties, serious  even  in  boom  times,  were  intensified  by  the 
depression  and  have  become  acute  under  the  Administra- 
tion's experiment  with  cotton-acreage  reduction. 

Reports  from  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  where  relations 
between  planters  and  sharecroppers  are  daily  more  strained, 
emphasize  the  need  for  a  complete  diagnosis  before  any 
attempt  is  made  to  prescribe  for  the  ills  of  the  tenant  farm- 
er. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  offer  specifics,  but 
to  review  the  situation  of  the  sharecroppers  in  the  Missis- 
sippi delta,  in  relation  to  the  economic  and  social  system  of 
the  South. 


down  to  the  sharecropper  at  the  small  end  of  the  funnel. 
With  the  government's  bribe  of  cash,  the  planter  was  will- 
ing enough  to  reduce  his  acreage.  Unfortunately  at  the  same 
time  he  also  reduced  the  number  of  his  tenants.  Thus  the 
hope  that  the  benefits  of  the  cash  outlay  for  cotton  reduc- 
tion would  help  the  sharecropper  as  well  as  the  landlord, 
was  sadly  dispelled,  and  the  sharecropper's  condition  grew, 
not  better,  but  worse. 

There  is  some  disagreement  as  to  whether  the  chief  evils 
of  the  AAA  program  to  date  have  arisen  from  the  policy 
itself  or  from  the  way  the  contract  was  drawn  and  enforced. 

Section  7  of  the  1934  and  1935  Cotton  Acreage  Reduction 
Contract  provides  that  the  producer  shall: 

.  .  .  endeavor  in  good  faith  to  bring  about  the  reduction  of 
acreage  contemplated  in  this  contract  in  such  manner  as  to 
cause  the  least  possible  amount  of  labor,  economic  and  social 
disturbance,  and  to  this  end,  insofar  as  possible  he  shall  effect 
the  acreage  reduction  as  nearly  ratably  as  practicable  among 
tenants  on  this  farm;  shall,  insofar  as  possible,  maintain  on  this 
farm  the  normal  number  of  tenants  and  other  employes;  shall 
permit  all  tenants  to  continue  in  the  occupancy  of  their  houses 
on  this  farm,  rent  free  for  the  years  1934  and  1935  (unless  any 
such  tenant  shall  so  conduct  himself  as  to  become  a  nuisance 
or  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  producer);  shall  permit  such 
tenants  the  use  of  an  adequate  portion  of  the  rented  acres  to 
grow  food  and  feed  crops  for  home  consumption  and  for  pas- 
turage of  domestically  used  live  stock;  and  for  such  use  of  the 
rented  acres  shall  permit  the  reasonable  use  of  work  animals 
and  equipment  in  exchange  for  labor. 


In  the  Mississippi-Arkansas  delta  are  broad,  fertile  acres 

of  land,  easily  cultivated,  ideally  adapted  to  the  production  I  T  is  certainly  clear  that  under  this  section  there  was  intent 
of  cotton  in  large  quantities.  Tenant  farmers  in  increasing  tn  nrnt"rf  «•<•«« n«-c  ^A  cV,or^r^nr,^rc  f™™  ^  We  „( 
numbers  have  drifted  to  this  area  in  recent  years  with  little 
more  than  their  bare  hands  to  aid  them  in  making  a  living. 
On  either  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  great  plantations  are 
operated,  controlled  in  some  cases  by  resident  owners;  in 
others  by  corporations  or  individuals  as  absentee  owners. 
The  main  interest  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  is  in  growing 
the  cash  crop;  corporations,  and  many  of  the  individual 
owners,  are  primarily  concerned  in  returns  on  their  invest- 
ment, as  the  stockholder  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration is  interested  in  his  dividend  check,  little  caring 
whether  the  company  is  producing  guns  or  plowshares. 
Hence,  in  America's  richest  agricultural  section,  all  effort 
is  concentrated  on  the  production  of  the  cash  crop:  King 
Cotton  rules  supreme,  but  upon  a  seat  as  shaky  as  that  of 
any  European  dictator. 

When  the  federal  government,  seeking  to  improve  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  the  South,  last  year  promulgated  and 
enforced  the  cotton-acreage-reduction  program,  the  results 
were  far  from  what  were  anticipated.  True  enough,  there 
were  some  immediate  benefits.  The  plantation 
owner  and  the  small  farm  owner  jingled  cash  in 
their  pockets,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  sev- 
eral years;  but  not  the  sharecropper.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Roosevelt  Administration  was  guilty 
of  the  mistake  of  its  Republican  predecessors. 
The  administrators  of  the   new   plan   poured 

money  into  the  hands  of  the  cotton  growers, 

organizations  which  are  overcoming  race  prejudice  as  whites 

and  Negroes  join  one  union  to  fight  together  for  a  "new  deal" 


to  protect  tenants  and  sharecroppers  from  the  loss  of 
their  only  means  of  livelihood.  But  the  section  is  phrased  in 
general  terms,  and  the  producer  is  not  bound  to  carry  out 
its  provisions,  but  only  to  "endeavor"  to  do  so. 

Under  Section  10  of  the  contract,  the  ordinary  sharecrop- 
per, who  works  his  land  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis,  with  tools  and 
teams  furnished  by  the  owner,  is  allowed  y£  cent  a  pound 
as  his  share  of  the  "parity  payment"  while  the  landowner 
receives  all  the  "rent",  at  the  rate  of  ?>y2  cents  a  pound,  and 
l/2  cent  as  "parity  payment."  This  amounts  to  an  eight-to- 
one  division  of  federal  benefits  in  favor  of  the  landlord. 
Further,  the  "parity  payment"  is  not  made  direct  to  the 
tenant,  but  is  made  through  the  producer.  Dr.  Paul  W. 
Bruton,  formerly  of  the  AAA  legal  staff,  has  written: 

The  contract  should  have  been  drawn  so  that  the  benefit  pay- 
ments would  have  been  made  directly  to  landlords  and  tenants 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  interests  in  the  crop.  .  .  .  Under 
the  1934  and  1935  contract,  the  landlord  has  everything  to  gain 
and  the  cropper  everything  to  lose. 

If,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  "parity  payments"  are  in- 


There  are  some  two  million  tenant  families  on  Southern  farms 
and  plantations.  Here  an  informed  Southerner  describes  the 
outworn  land  system  that  has  long  exploited  them,  the  wretch- 
ed results  of  AAA  cotton-acreage  contracts,  the  growing 


expecting  it  to  spread  over  all  sections  of  the 
community.  Actually  very  little  of  it  trickled 
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creased  and  the  rent  reduced,  this  is 
likely  to  result  in  further  reductions 
in  the  number  of  tenants,  since  the 
owner  will  be  given  fresh  incentive  to  abandon  sharecrop- 
ping  and  farm  his  land  with  day-labor  (at  fifty  cents  a 
day.)  The  "nuisance  and  menace"  clause  in  the  contract 
makes  it  easy  for  the  unscrupulous  landlord  to  evict  his 
tenants. 
There  is  no  need  to  detail  here  stories  of  privation  and 


Members  of  the  Southern  Tenant   Farmers  Union,  a  growing  organization  which 


want  that  have  come  from  the  Cotton  Belt  due  to  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  acreage  reduction  program.  The  recent  study 
made  by  the  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund's  Committee  on 
Minority  Groups  in  the  Economic  Recovery,  covering  agri- 
cultural, economic  and  social  conditions  in  the  South,  con- 
cludes that  "to  reduce  cotton  production  to  any  great  extent 
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surmounts  barriers  of  race  and  tradition,  drawn  from  life  by  James  Daugherty          of  these  families.  A  man  and  a  wo- 
man with  two  children,  one  in  arms, 
were  straggling  along  the  highway. 
At  the  sound  of  the  horn  they  did  not  give  the  usual  sign 
of  the  road.  They  simply  turned  around  and  looked.  A 
beseeching  expression  in  the  tired  faces  made  me  stop  and 
ask:  "Want  to  ride?" 

"Reckon  so,"  the  man  answered.  The  child  was  already 
climbing  into  the  car.  The  man  got  in  without  waiting  to 


in  a  system  of  tenancy  is  to  set  adrift  a  large  number  of 
sharecroppers  and  tenants."  You  see  them  today,  on  nearly 
any  road  in  the  Cotton  States,  whole  families  of  them, 
homeless,  with  all  their  possessions  on  their  backs,  walking, 
walking,  walking.  Not  long  ago  when  I  was  driving 
through  the  northern  part  of  Mississippi  I  came  upon  one 
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help  his  mate — a  custom  not  unusual  in  the  land  of  chivalry. 
The  woman  settled  herself  with  the  children  in  the  rear 
seat.  She  sat  there  as  the  miles  were  left  behind,  expression- 
less, immobile.  Monosyllabic  replies  to  questions  disclosed 
that  the  family  was  on  its  way  to  "Alabam' ". 

"Times  hain't  gittin'  no  better,"  the  man  at  last  volun- 
teered. His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  road  ahead.  He  seemed 
almost  to  address  the  impersonal  remark  to  himself,  think- 
ing aloud  the  thoughts  that  must  have  coursed  through  his 
mind  during  the  many  weary  miles  on  the  road. 

"We  used  to  live  in  Alabam' ",  he  continued.  "We  expect 
to  agin' — if  we  ever  gits  back." 

His  was  a  simple  story.  An  unquenched  pioneer  spirit 
had  caused  him  to  "pull  stakes",  as  he  expressed  it,  and  seek 
more  and  better  land  in  Arkansas.  For  several  years  he  had 
struggled  there,  each  year  hoping  for  a  better  price  for  his 
cotton,  never  doing  more  than  eke  out  a  bare  existence  for 
his  family.  Then  came  the  cotton-reduction  program.  Like 
so  many  other  tenant  farmers,  who  have  no  choice  as  to 
the  crops  they  raise,  this  man's  land  happened  to  be  the 
"third  row"  that  a  big  planter  plowed  under.  The  tenant 
family  was  cast  adrift. 


not  leave  the  plantation,  even  if  they  so  desire.  Of  this 
number,  some  are  fighting  back  to  try  to  bring  about  a  new 
deal  for  themselves.  This  unrest  is  most  articulate  now  in 
Arkansas  where  sharecroppers  are  organizing  themselves 
into  cooperatives  or  unions.  One  such  organization,  the 
Southern  Tenant  Farmers  Union,  claims  a  membership  of 
more  than  5000.  The  fact  of  the  organization  itself  is  por- 
tentous, for  the  Southern  farmer  is  notoriously  individualis- 
tic, even  if  his  individualism  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
starving  on  five-cent  cotton.  Most  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
organization,  however,  have  been  in  overcoming  the  racial 
animosities  between  white  and  Negro  sharecroppers.  A 
young  Socialist  who  has  been  interested  in  the  organization 
movement  recently  stated: 

We  finally  persuaded  the  whites  to  allow  the  Negroes  in 
their  organization.  Naturally  this  had  to  be  done  before  we 
could  reach  all  those  who  are  in  the  direst  need  of  help.  Once 
we  got  past  that  barrier  our  hardest  problem  was  solved.  Now 
the  whites  and  Negroes  attend  the  same  meeting  as  members 
of  the  same  union.  They  participate  in  the  same  discussions, 
and  often  as  not  the  Negroes  do  more  of  the  talking.  That  is 
how  far  we  have  gone  with  our  organization. 


Here  is  a  new  picture  of  the  South.  How  many  families 
like  this  are  now  homeless  wanderers  can  only  be  surmised.     I  N  spite  of  the  hope  of  many  leaders  for  a  successful  co- 
To  those  in  touch  with  the  situation,  it  is  clear  that  there     '    operative  movement,  and  for  expanded  organizations  of 
must  be  several  thousand  of  them,  but  no  statistics  arc     sharecroppers  without  resort  to  violence,  the  situation  is 
available.  When  one  State  Department  of  Labor  was  re- 
quested for  information  regarding  the  movement  and  con- 
dition of  rural  laborers,  this  rather  surprising  reply  was  re- 
ceived: "We  do  not  have  this  information  .  .  .  but  I  am 
turning  your  letter  over  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
I  thought  they  might  have  this  data." 

In  the  economic  dislocation  now  under  way  in  the  South, 
many  sharecroppers,  of  course,  do  not  migrate.  Though  the 
numbers  are  large,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  2  million 
tenant  farmers  of  the  cotton  states  are  on  this  sad  odyssey 


along  the  highways  in  search  of  a  haven  where  they  can  do 
the  only  thing  they  know — till  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  tenant  farmers  continue 
a  border-line  existence  which 
under  present  conditions  is  lit- 
tle short  of  economic  bondage. 
In  debt  to  the  landlord,  without 
money,  teams  or  tools  they  can- 


Southern  sharecroppers.  The  first  and  third  families  have 
been  evicted  by  Arkansas  planters  because  their  cotton 
was  "plowed  under."  Informal  photographs  on  this  and 
the  next  page  from  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy 


fraught  with  grave  danger  from  either  side.  There  is  resent- 
ment at  the  "interference,"  as  the  planters  regard  it,  of  out- 
side interest,  whether  "the  foreigners"  are  active  or  not  in 
forming  what  amount  to  trade  unions  of  sharecroppers. 
Planters  raise  the  cry  of  "Socialism",  "Communism",  and 
"Revolution" — still  an  effective  weapon  in  the  South  for 
combatting  any  divergence  from  the  accustomed  way  of 
doing  things.  Conditions  have  been  made  worse  by  the 
blundering  tactics  of  peace  officers  and  others  who  have 
taken  it  into  their  own  hands  to  "defend  the  traditions  of 
the  Old  South  against  Communism" — an  attitude  which 
prompted  the  statement  from  one  observer  that  "if  disease, 

dishonesty  and  poverty  are  the 
traditions  of  the  South,  or  any 
place  else,  then  to  hell  with 
traditions." 

Adherence     to     cash     crops 
when  there  remains  no  market 
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Three  typical  plantation  scenes  in  the  Delta:  cabins  on  a 
dirt  road;  the  "commissary"  which  "furnishes"  tenants, 
usually  with  interest  at  10  to  20  percent;  cotton  rows  to 
the  doorstep,  leaving  no  land  for  other  crops  or  •  garden 


for  the  cotton  produced,  failure  to  feed  his  family  and  to 
meet  market  changes  by  a  shift  to  diversified  farming,  is 
by  no  means  the  fault  of  the  tenant  farmer.  "Over  60  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  in  the  ten  cotton  states,"  the  Rosenwald 
study  has  reported,  are  unable  to  turn  to  general  farming 
because  they  "are  tenants  in  a  cash-crop  system  with  no 
control  over  their  choice  of  crop.  The  landlord's  income  is 
secured  from  a  cash  crop;  he  feels  no  particular  interest  in 
producing  milk,  meat,  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  more 
abundant  consumption  of  tenants." 

The  increasing  scope  of  the  problem  of  tenant  farmers, 
was  indicated  by  Secretary  Wallace,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  committee: 

Only  two  generations  ago,  we  were  at  the  height  of  the  home- 
stead movement  which  had  as  one  of  its  fundamental  aims 
the  creation  of  an  agriculture  made  up  preponderantly  of  small 
farm  operators.  Today  we  find  that  half  of  our  farm  lands  are 
operated  by  tenants  and  nearly  that  large  a  percentage  of  our 
farmers  rent  all  the  land  they  farm. 

The  Secretary  took  occa- 
tion,  at  the  same  hearing,  to 
dispose  of  the  widely  held 
belief  that  most  Southern 
tenants  are  Negroes: 

Of  the  1,800,000  tenants  and 
croppers  reported  in  the  six- 
teen Southern  states  by  the 
1930  census,  only  700,000,  or 
less  than  40  percent,  were 
Negroes.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  number 
of  Negro  tenants  and  croppers 
between  1920  and  1930,  but 
there  was  a  gain  of  69  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  white 
croppers  during  that  decade. 

Confirming  this  trend,  Rupert  Vance  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  found  that  the  number  of  Negro  tenant 
farmers  decreased  by  2000  during  the  1920-1930  decade, 
while  the  number  of  white  tenants  increased  by  200,000.  His 
study  also  shows  that  white  tenant  families  include  over  five 
million  persons,  Negro  families  three  million. 

Unfortunately  for  the  South,  the  sharecropper  is  not  the 
only  "forgotten  man."  There  are  other  groups  of  people — 
inarticulate  minorities — whose  condition  is  little,  if  any, 
better  than  the  tenant  farmer's.  There  are,  for  example, 
those  who  own  and  farm  "marginal  land,"  individuals 


whose  livelihood  is  meager  indeed  on  acres  unfit  for  culti- 
vation. Such  regions  abound  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  in  some  parts  of  Georgia 
and  in  other  states.  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  testifying  recently  before  a 
Congressional  committee  said  that  many  families  in  these 
areas  have  incomes  under  $100  a  year;  that  some  have  been 
reported  as  low  as  $25  a  year. 

Only  occasionally  do  these  people  express  their  needs. 
There  is  one  exception  in  the  Cumberland  Mountain  Wood- 
cutters' Association,  an  or- 
j  ganization  of  mountain  peo- 
ple, who  tried  with  little 
success  to  make  known  their 
plight.  They  appealed  to 
Frances  Perkins,  secretary  of 
labor,  for  an  investigation  of 
conditions  under  which  they 
receive  only  $2  or  $3  for  a 
week's  work.  They  are  still 
waiting  for  help,  though 
they  no  longer  send  tele- 
grams and  delegations  to 
Washington.  This  is  an  iso- 
lated example,  insofar  as  the 
protest  against  existing  con- 

tions  is  concerned.  But  the  conditions  are  no  exception.  It 
is  the  sharecropper,  woodcutter  and  their  kin  who  make  up 
the  "cheap  labor"  that  our  Chambers  of  Commerce  adver- 
tise in  bidding  for  northern  industrial  plants.  "Come 
South,"  plead  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  "Come  South, 
we  have  cheap  labor"— but  they  do  not  add  that  living  con- 
ditions are  likewise  cheap  and  often  sordid,  far  below  what 
we  like  to  think  of  as  "the  American  standard." 

The  great  tragedy  is  that  there  is  so  little  understanding 
of  the  South's  problems  by  its  own  people.  "Po"  whites" 
seem  beyond  the  pale  of  consideration  to  the  practical  men 
of  affairs.  They  become,  as  one  ardent  Southerner  said, 
"guinea  pigs"  for  the  experiments  of  sociologists.  The  vic- 
tim of  an  outmoded  economic  system,  the  sharecropper 
hardly  realizes  that  he  is  slipping  into  a  state  little  better 
than  vassalage,  the  mountaineer  that  he  can  never  wrest  a 
living  from  a  hillside  farm  ruined  by  erosion. 

Oratory,  no  matter  how  bellicose,  will  not  change  the 
sharecropper's  situation;  neither  will  the  violence  and 
bloodshed  which  now  seem  imminent  in  the  Delta.  Some- 
thing more  than  cash  payments  from  a  benevolent  govern- 
ment which  has  plowed  up  every  third  row  of  cotton  will 
be  needed  before  the  South  is  set  aright,  the  "forgotten 
man"  lifted  to  a  sounder  economic  basis.  The  South  needs 
a  program  that  is  not  visionary,  (Continued  on  page  265) 
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WE  have  about  reached  that  beatific  state  fervently 
desired  and  foretold  by  the  militarists  and  super- 
patriots,  of  universal  "preparedness,"  according  to 
them  the  only  dependable  guarantee  of  such  a  "peace"  as, 
quite  literally,  "passeth  understanding."  In  which  every 
people  shall  have  outdone  every  other,  isolated  as  to  com- 
merce by  hotly  nationalistic  tariffs,  anxious  to  sell  but  un- 
willing to  buy;  armed  to  the  teeth  and  starving  under 
expense  of  it;  suspecting,  fearing,  hating  every  other  yet 
not  daring  to  attack  any  because  the  other  is  likewise 
armed  and  starving — also  lest  he  turn  out  to  have  friends 
at  least  temporarily  with  interests  sufficiently  in  common  to 
bring  down  a  gang.  We,  these  United  States  of  America, 
are  as  bad  as  any;  indeed,  our  throttling  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  our  expenditure,  actual  and  proposed,  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  have  topped  all  peace-time  precedent,  giving 
absurdity  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  our  professions  of 
"good  neighborship"  and  universally  peaceful  intentions. 
This  despite  an  attitude  in  Congress,  representative  of  that 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  so  vociferously  anti-war  as  to  be 
evoking  legislation  ostensibly  designed  to  discourage  war- 
making  but  in  my  judgment  actually  calculated  to  enthrone 
in  this  republic  a  military  dictatorship  such  as  Julius  Caesar 
or  Napoleon  never  dreamed  of. 

Germany  has  thrown  the  world  into  fresh  hysterics,  by 
confessing,  or  rather  boasting,  that  she  has  done  what  every- 
body has  known  that  she  was  doing:  namely,  tearing  up 
another  "scrap  of  paper" — the  military  provisions  of  the 
Versailles  treaty — determined  to  restore  her  former  military 
status  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  on  a  par  with  any  other. 
Well,  there  was  no  copyright  on  that.  Her  "former"  ene- 
mies, the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  which  pushed  that 
treaty  down  Germany's  throat  at  Versailles,  long  ago  beat 
her  to  that  repudiation.  One  of  the  promises  they  made  to 
Germany  and  to  each  other  was  that  they  would  join  her 
in  disarmament,  for  the  common  benefit.  Not  one  of  them 
did  it.  Morally,  the  United  States  was  a  party  to  that  agree- 
ment. True,  we  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Versailles  treaty, 
making  a  separate  peace  with  Germany;  but  in  that  sepa- 
rate treaty  we  claimed  every  benefit  of  the  Versailles  treaty, 
as  if  we  had  been  a  party  to  it.  Germany's  promise  to  dis- 
arm, for  what  it  was  worth,  was  made  equally  with  us.  The 
truth  is  that  nobody  believed  in  either  the  promises  or  the 
thing  itself.  What  is  more,  everybody  in  his  right  mind 
knew  that  in  the  war-settlements,  at  Versailles  and  else- 
where, there  were  planted  the  seeds  of  any  number  of 
future  wars. 

WITH  this  safeguard,  however :  In  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  it  was  specifically  provided  that  all 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  including  questions  of  boundaries 
and  all  the  rest,  should  be  subject  to  future  revision  under 
the  processes  of  peaceful  negotiation.  At  the  very  moment 
of  outbreak  of  defiance  there  was  a  movement  within  the 
membership  of  the  League  to  restore  Germany  to  equality 
among  the  nations  with  intent  to  induce  her  return  to  the 
association. 
Over  again,  the  business  of  the  dragon's  teeth,  which 


always  have  sprouted  armed  men  ready  to  fly  at  each  other's 
throats — what  else  are  armed  men  for?  Cadmus  son 
of  Agenor  demonstrated  it  at  the  well  of  Ares,  and  so  did 
Jason  of  the  Argonauts  when  he  plowed  in  on  Colchis 
some  teeth  that  Cadmus  had  left  over.  It  is  always  so  when 
dragons'  teeth  are  left  around.  Somebody  is  sure  to  find 
and  plant  them.  The  sprouting  of  those  heeled  in  at  Ver- 
sailles is  the  world's  besetting  problem  today.  Herewith  is 
a  little  map  showing  some  of  them.  There  was  the  avowed 
purpose  of  establishing  "self-determination"  for  the  national 
and  racial  groups  long  under  oppression  by  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  old  Russian  Empire;  what  the 
map  does  not  show  is  the  unavowed  but  none  the  less  vin- 
dictive motive  of  destroying  or  hamstringing  Germany  as 
a  major  economic  factor  in  the  world.  As  if  a  nation  of  60 
million  people  could  be  permanently  suppressed,  especially 
by  a  "treaty"  imposed  by  force  of  arms,  in  whose  making 
it  was  permitted  no  voice  but  only  to  "sign  on  the  dotted 
line." 

Look  at  the  map  and  you  will  see  why  all  Europe  is  in 
hysterics  as  Germany  resumes  her  armor.  Study  those  black 
spots  and  edges.  You  will  see  why  Italy  moves  an  army 
into  her  South  Tyrol,  which  used  to  be  Austrian,  and  for- 
bids present-day  Austria  to  unite  with  Germany.  You  will 
see  why  Czechoslovakia,  edged  with  preponderance  of 
Germans  in  her  citizenry  all  round  her  west  and  north, 
fears  for  her  Silesia,  her  largest  bite  of  old  Germany,  and 
even  for  her  whole  new  national  existence  torn  out  of  old 
Austria-Hungary.  You  will  see  why  Poland,  which  had  no 
modern-times  existence  at  all,  being  a  new  composite  re- 
stored of  pieces  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia, 
is  frightened  about  her  whole  western  territory  including 
especially  the  Polish  Corridor,  her  sole  access  to  salt  water, 
splitting  off  East  Prussia  from  the  German  body;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig,  which  just  now  has 
given  Nazi  Germany  its  first  important  jolt  by  refusing  to 
become  a  satellite.  You  will  see  why  Lithuania  is  alarmed 
about  the  Nazi  agitation  in  Memel,  which  barely  separates 
her  from  East  Prussia;  why  Denmark  is  concerned  about 
Schleswig,  Belgium  about  Eupen-Malmedy,  and  France 
anew  about  Alsace-Lorraine. 

You  will  see  also  and  generally,  on  the  other  hand,  why 
a  re-armed  Germany,  making  war  again  to  redress  any  or 
all  of  these  Versailles-made  grievances,  and  to  recover  her 
overseas  possessions,  must  again  face  a  coalition,  this  time 
without  any  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  or  Turkey  at  her 
back;  with  motives  stronger  than  ever  on  the  part  of  the 
new  states  of  the  "Little  Entente"  backed  by  France  to  re- 
sist any  German  effort  to  recover  territory  at  their  expense. 
You  will  see  also  why  Soviet  Russia,  just  beyond  to  the 
east,  remembering  Hitler's  own  declaration  of  Germany's 
"manifest  destiny"  in  the  Ukraine,  is  anxious  to  join  capital- 
ist nations  in  a  bond  of  mutual  protection. 

These  considerations  constitute  the  importance  of  what 
happened  just  now  at  Stresa.  That  conference  looked  pretty 
unpromising  at  the  start.  It  would  be  hard  to  choose  for 
hopefulness  between  the  unexpected  unity  of  action  by 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  and  the  still  less  expected 
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and  conciliatory  acceptance  by  Germany  of  the  principle  of 
an  "Eastern  Locarno."  We  may  reserve  ecstasy,  however, 
pending  the  later  conference  at  Rome  upon  the  problems 
of  the  Danube.  Teeth  of  a  whole  history  of  dragons  sprout 
perennially  along  that  troubled  river. 

IGHT  here  I  call  attention  to  two  current  books,  rich  in 
material  for  understanding  what  has  happened  and 
what  impends;  for  they  catalogue  the  dragons'  teeth  now 
sprouting.1  No  other  books,  up-to-date  in  information  and 
interpretation,  set  forth  more  clearly,  more  dispassionately, 
the  background  of  today's  tooth-gardening.  The  Coles,  with 
encyclopedic  sweep  and  thoroughness,  describe  the  funda- 
mental questions  existing  in  each  important  country  and 
contributing  to  the  vast  tapestry  of  world  politics.  Not  since 
James  Bryce's  The  American  Commonwealth  has  anyone 
more  intelligently  appraised  our  own.  To  be  sure,  the  Coles 
have  definitely  an  international  philosophy,  from  which  one 
may  dissent  (though  I  do  not)  ;  never  mind  that,  they  have 
managed  in  relatively  small  compass  to  present  most  read- 
ably the  political  factors,  national  and  international,  which 
make  up  today's  world  problem.  Simonds  and  Emeny  em- 
phasize the  economic  factors,  closely  analyzing  the  situation 
in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  and  giving  human  meaning  to 
the  world-wide  revolt  against  economic  conditions.  They 
make  clear  that: 

Mussolini  and  Hitler  are  the  consequences  of  the  economic 
circumstances  of  their  respective  countries  and  that  their  doc- 
trines of  violence  are  inspired  directly  by  those  circumstances. 
They  are  the  expressions  of  the  instinctive  revolt  of  two  great 
peoples  against  material  inequalities  in  their  eyes  as  intolerable 
as  the  political  inequalities  which  roused  both  peoples  to  re- 
bellion against  the  system  of  Vienna  a  hundred  years  ago.  .  .  . 
The  price  of  peace  is  the  assurance  of  economic  security  to 
the  peoples  of  all  the  great  powers. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  neither  the  Stresa  conference  nor  the 
League  of  Nations  in  action  at  its  theoretical  best  can  allay 
the  present  threats  by  any  formula  of  words  or  superficial 
measures.  There  must  be  a  complete  reorientation  of  the 
world  as  to  the  task  before  it. 

The  United  States  cannot  contribute  to  this  task  while 
it  thinks  of  itself  as  a  separate  entity,  aloof  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  However  snootily  we  view  Europe's  extrav- 
agance in  military  waste,  we  are  victims  of  the  epidemic. 
As  Simonds  says,  "armaments  are  no  more  than  the  ther- 
mometer upon  which  are  recorded  the  stages  of  fever  of  a 
sick  world." 

CO  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  dragons'  teeth  lying 
^  about  is  the  delusion,  wide-spread  among  us,  that  we 
could  by  any  means  keep  out  of  any  large-scale  war.  Lay 
aside  the  fact  that  we  should  be  subject  again  to  a  torrent 
of  inciting  propaganda—  "the  same  old  suckers,  falling  for 
the  same  old  bunk,"  as  last  time—  from  the  participants, 
together  with  "interests"  here  at  home.  Lay  aside  the  pro- 
jected legislation  to  draft  into  the  military  service  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  every  industry,  every  channel  of 
intercourse,  every  dollar,  by  taxation  and  conscription,  in- 
stantly upon  the  declaration  of  any  war  in  which  whoever  at 
that  time  controls  the  government  may  involve  us.  In  order 
to  keep  out  of  any  "foreign"  war  we  must  surrender  all  the 
traditionally  precious  rights  of  neutrals—  "the  freedom  of 
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the  seas"— the  right  to  trade,  not  merely  with  belligerents, 
but  with  other  neutrals.  (Some  of  the  proposed  legislation 
actually  envisages  just  such  surrender.)  Whatever  might  be 
left  of  our  foreign  trade  would  perish  forthwith,  our  people 
further  unemployed  while  seeing  others  furnishing  loans, 
foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  not  to  mention  obvious  munitions 
of  war.  We  must  forego  the  right  to  travel  upon  our  legiti- 
mate business;  we  must  withhold  aid  of  any  kind,  even  to 
the  victims  of  outrageous  aggression.  We  must  withdraw 
entirely  from  all  concern  in  the  Far  East,  not  only  as  re- 
gards the  "open  door"  in  China  and  the  protection  of  the 
Philippines  to  which  we  gave  the  other  day  a  precarious 
"independence";  but  toward  even  our  own  possessions  in 
Samoa,  Guam,  Hawaii.  Practically  the  thing  is  absurd;  we 
would  not  do  it.  However  desirable  in  theory,  however  con- 
templated in  well-meant  legislation  pending  or  proposed, 
however  it  might  achieve  for  us  status  as  the  new  "hermit 
nation,"  it  will  not  happen.  Not  if  the  navy  knows  it;  for 
the  navy's  most  precious  excuse  for  existence  always  has 
been  to  keep  open— upon  occasion  indeed  to  blow  open— 
the  highways  of  the  ocean. 

It  lies  not  in  the  mouth  of  any  Hitler  or  Mussolini,  any 
Nazi  or  Fascist  here  or  anywhere,  to  pose  as  "bulwark 
against  world  revolution."  Yes,  by  force-and-violence,  and 
propaganda  both  subversive  and  seditious.  Every  one  of 
them  believes  in  both,  and  promotes  a  movement  and  polit- 
ical philosophy  as  abhorrent  to  our  Constitution  and  tradi- 
tions as  Russian  Communism.  Few  of  those  who  prate 
about  "the  principles  of  the  Constitution"  and  would  en- 
force lip-service  and  genuflexion  to  them  by  compulsory 
oaths  of  allegiance,  have  the  faintest  idea  what  they  are. 
Even  if  they  knew  the  text  and  understood  the  principles 
of  that  much-mentioned  but  little-studied  document,  they 
would  not  believe  in  them  or  lift  a  finger  to  support  them. 
Its  spirit  is  the  antithesis  of  Nazism,  Fascism,  and  all  the 
similar  cults  and  tendencies  of  repression;  of  anti-democ- 
racy, anti-semitism,  alien-and-sedition  laws,  suppression  of 
free  speech,  class  or  other  minority  domination,  general 
subordination  of  the  individual,  and  all  the  other  symptoms 
and  characteristics  of  the  "totalitarian  state"— including 
quite  especially  that  pseudo-communism  nominally  repre- 
sented in  Soviet  Russia.  Dictatorship,  of  person,  party  or 
class,  whatever  its  temporary  excuses  and  wherever  exem- 
plified in  being  or  in  embryo,  is  the  worst  of  the  dragons' 
teeth  now  sprouting— especially  when  sprouting  on  our 
own  soil. 
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asserts  that  man  is  dual  by 
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They  offered  him  a  logically 
coherent  account  of  the  universe 
by  which  his  emotions  of .  re- 
ligious awe  and  aesthetic  ecstasy 
could  be  stirred,  and  by  which 
with  the  help  of  the  newly 
elaborated  rules  of  logic  he 
could  deduce  the  consequences 
of  his  action  in  time  and  eter- 
nity .  .  .  Membership  of  a  so- 
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ire,  with  his  emotions  still  sovereign  over  his  reason:      ciety  which,  as  long  as  it  held  together,  could  stimulate  his 
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thus  he  has  survived  to  date,  and  thus  he  must  be  accepted 
for  a  long  age  while  his  emotions  are  disciplined  by  suffer- 
ing to  grant  some  authority  to  reason. 

No  one  who  deals  in  public  education  can  escape  this 
dizzy  sense  that  people  live  in  two  worlds  almost  like  dif- 
ferent races.  There  is  a  cleavage  like  an  earth  fracture  that 
dislocates  their  boundary-lines  so  the  roads  do  not  meet. 


instincts  of  solidarity  and  affection,  and  by  which  the  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  habits  of  himself  and  his  children  could 
be  formed.  Each  philosophic  school  offered  him  also  the  story 
of  a  founder  whose  example  they  could  imitate  and  whose  per- 
sonality they  could  love. 

We  lost  emotion  from  our  equation,  says  Wallas  in  a 
brilliant    chapter    on    the    Utilitarian    philosophy,    when 


They  use  the  same  words  to  talk  different  languages.  You     Bentham,  James  Mills,  et  al.,  beguiled  by  the  triumphs  of 
»u.«j  .1 1_..  -_i-  L_.     —  II:__L-  science,  tried  to  establish  a  social  "science"  on  axioms  of 


can  apprehend  the  paradox  only  by  recalling  how  your  own 
emotions  and  reason  seem  to  belong  to  different  worlds. 
They  do.  The  emotion  is  Nature's  device  for  making  you 
act  now  to  produce  her  indubitably  queer  and  costly  change 
patterns.  Her  principal  pattern  we  begin  to  see  has  been 
to  produce  consciousness.  Reason  is  the  aspect  of  conscious- 
ness that  seeks  by  taking  thought  to  modify  present  acts, 
in  order  to  create  human  patterns  that  may  well  foster  finer 
emotions  over  longer  spans  at  far  less  cost  in  suffering. 
Thus  dual  nature  is  inescapable:  we  are  alive  in  two  planes; 
the  quest  for  some  modus  vivendi  for  emotion  and  reason  is 
the  urgent  problem — if  not  our  only  problem. 

Graham  Wallas  in  his  last  writing,  revised  by  his  daugh- 
ter, accepts  as  psychologically  sound  the  rough  distinction 
of  emotion  and  reason;  he  seeks  an  "art  of  judgment"  as  an 
acquired  pattern  whereby  we  may  strengthen  the  natural 
judgment  process  by  a  harmonious  union  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  provide  wise  "social  judgments."  He  further  be- 
lieves we  have  a  social  heritage  of  knowledge  rich  enough 
to  foster  this  art  of  wisdom  although  we  must  practice  a 
wise  selection  and  a  constant  return  to  general  principles  if 
the  social  sciences  are  not  to  be  suffocated  by  their  own 
accumulated  knowledge. 

But  he  frankly  faces  the  fact  that  we  have  no  "art  of  feel- 
ing" that  will  help  us  to  "feel  out"  a  situation  as  we  seem 
able  to  "think  out"  one  by  logic  and  science.  And  he  rightly 
emphasizes  the  vast  present  confusion  as  to  the  possibility 
and  method  of  any  art  of  directing  the  combination  of 
thought  and  emotion  in  judgment.  His  contribution  is  the 
demand  that  we  take  back  the  emotions  into  our  social 
equation;  and  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  search  for  a 
method  through  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  Hebrew  philoso- 
phies. He  does  not  answer  his  own  challenge  for  a  manual 
of  practice  for  this  paradoxical  art  though  he  does  lay  down 
certain  principles  the  Greek  philosophies  offered  the  disciple: 


universal  nature.  They  set  up  their  laws  of  economics,  and 
it  has  taken  us  until  today  to  discover  they  are  not  laws 
because  they  do  not  apply  to  real  people  with  complex  emo- 
tions. Physics  got  a  headstart  on  psychology.  Even  today  we 
worship  the  Idol  of  the  Laboratory  which  introduces  a 
harshly  empirical  element  into  the  intellectual-emotional 
process  of  social  judgment.  So  we  get  Marxist  determinism 
in  Russia.  Modern  social  philosophers  must  recognize  the 
old  dualism  again,  but  not  by  a  swing  to  Eddington's  mysti- 
cal thought,  or  a  contempt  for  science  and  reason  as  inferior 
to  religious  intuition.  We  must  have  both  reason  and  emo- 
tion. To  reconcile  these  is  the  task  Dallas  sets. 

D  OY  HELTON  almost  denies  that  we  can  have  reason  in 
•^  life.  We  can  do  nothing  about  the  future  because  we 
can  never  know  the  future:  we  can  only  live  to  the  full 
today.  This  is  the  thesis  of  his  swashbuckling  Sold  Out  to 
the  Future — to  me  the  most  significant  and  stimulating 
book  of  the  year.  Here  is  a  good  virile  mind,  not  much 
worried  by  need  for  consistency  (and  who  can  be  consistent 
in  dealing  with  Time?)  ranging  from  attacks  on  economic 
planning  to  the  metaphysics  of  purpose  in  Nature,  and 
striking  sparks  everywhere.  He  is  often  cloudy  because  he 
does  not  clearly  define  what  he  means  by  the  future  or  pre- 
cisely what  he  means  by  enjoying  the  present.  He  does  not 
advocate  a  pure  hedonism,  and  admits  that  we  do  have  to 
take  some  thought  for  the  morrow  in  practical  life,  but 
only  when  we  know  the  future  is  certain  (as  that  we  shall 
age  and  die,)  and  never  when  we  only  guess  at  it. 

We  are  sold  out  because  we  do  everything  for  our  chil- 
dren and  deny  ourselves,  because  we  steal  the  future  with 
debts  that  extend  hundreds  of  years  beyond  today,  because 
we  erect  foundations  to  impose  our  philanthropic  ideals  on 
unborn  generations,  and  devise  a  plan  for  economy  that  is 
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a  vast  illusion  born  out  of  our  lust  for  power.  Meanwhile  econo- 
mists admit  they  cannot  predict  events  six  months  ahead.  This 
whole  cult  of  "futurism"  is  a  terrible  denial  of  our  right  to 
enjoy  the  present  although  our  resources  would  enable  us  to 
live  beautifully  in  Now.  We  no  longer  have  to  escape  into 
visionary  dreams. 

The  roots  of  our  folly  came  from  La  Place's  concept  of  a 
pre-ordained  expanding  universe  and  the  concept  of  progress 
by  evolution.  In  them  we  become  just  trivial  links  in  an  Nth 
degree  series  at  the  end  of  which  we  hope  to  find  a  bangle, 
the  Superman  or  a  Paradise.  Helton  holds  this  leads  us  to 
deprecate  man  as  an  incident  when  he  is  a  rare  and  glorious 
accident,  himself  today  the  bangle,  the  end  rather  than  the 
means.  There  is  no  far-off  divine  event  toward  which  all  crea- 
tion moves,  for  Nature  to  science  is  moving  to  a  cold  and 
motionless  death.  Man  seems  to  have  been  an  experiment  to 
produce  consciousness,  and  for  a  while  that  looked  like  a  way 
of  arresting  the  devolution  of  energy.  But  now  with  his  ma- 
chines and  his  power  projects  man  seems  once  again  to  be 
helping  Nature  to  her  own  demise  by  dissipating  stored 
energy  as  fast  as  he  can. 

On  this  basis,  Helton  says:  "This  present  is  our  world.  We 
can  improve  it  as  much  as  we  choose.  That  improvement  is  our 
task.  The  reward  of  success  is  our  own  happiness."  He  admits 
however  that  "Many  personal  and  social  efforts  for  present  hap- 
piness require  time  for  their  completion."  And  so  we  descend 
from  the  rare  air  of  Nature's  purpose,  and  find  much  practical 
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War — What  For,  one  of  over  a  hundred  powerful  cartoons  by  Jacob 
Burck,  representing  his  work  on  the  staff  of  the  Daily  Worker 
and  now  available  in  book  form.  Mr.  Burck,  who  is  outstanding 
among  American  cartoonists,  gave  up  "art"  as  such  at  twenty  to 
put  his  great  gifts  at  the  service  of  the  workers'  movement.  As 
a  result  he  is  far  less  known  than  he  should  be.  He  has  recently 
completed  a  group  of  murals  which  will  be  placed  in  a  govern- 
ment building  in  Moscow  and  Is  to  spend  a  year  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  painting  and  making  cartoons  for  a  leading  Soviet  paper. 

HUNGER  AND  REVOLT:  C.rtooni  by  Burck.  Tho  Dally  Work.r.  S48  pp. 
Pfic.  $5,  limited  edition  of  100  copiei,  portpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


wisdom.  One  admirable  theme  is  that  the  present  should  pay 
the  costs  of  its  own  enterprises — wars,  for  instance.  Wars  are 
at  bottom  due  to  this  same  future-grasping  among  nations,  for 
glory  or  wealth  tomorrow.  If  nations  lived  in  today's  richness 
they  would  not  break  the  peace  for  dreams.  And  if  we  paid- 
as-we  fought,  we  would  have  shorter  and  smaller  wars.  Like- 
wise if  we  pay  for  our  economic  improvements  and  pass  them 
on  as  a  free  gift  to  our  descendants,  they  may  be  more  willing 
to  let  us  plan  their  lives. 

Clearly  here  is  a  rich  expression  of  a  view  that  needs  itera- 
tion. We  get  one  side  with  a  breath-taking  excitement.  This  is 
a  contribution  to  the  problem  of  restoring  emotion  to  power. 
Our  bargaining  with  the  future  had  led  us  into  a  jungle  where 
happiness  seems  remote,  and  we  grow  sick-minded.  It  will  do 
us  good  to  look  around  for  joy.  Else  we  may  even  lose  heart 
for  the  planning  that  in  spite  of  Mr.  Helton  seems  forced  on 
us  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  very  consciousness  we  have 
achieved. 

Norman  Angell,  recent  winner  of  the  Nobel  peace  prize, 
offers  a  kind  of  manual  on  the  entanglement  of  reason  and 
emotion  in  the  plain  man  respecting  the  causes  of  war.  It  is  a 
book  of  reason  applied  to  refuting  the  emotional  cliches  by 
which  men  are  persuaded  that  war  is  natural  and  inevitable. 
All  the  old  arguments  based  on  national  peril,  defense  needs, 
economic  expansion,  capitalism  as  the  great  evil,  are  examined 
one  by  one  in  the  light  of  fact  and  common  sense.  The  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  common  men  are  responsible  for  war  because 
of  the  false  pictures  of  society  they  have  made  for  themselves. 
They  are  convinced  that  national  rights  can  only  be  defended 
by  armed  force  used  by  individuals.  The  truth  is  that  nations 
can  be  defended  under  modern  conditions  only  by  collective 
action  under  the  forms  of  law.  In  the  last  chapter,  The  Short 
Answer,  Norman  Angel  offers  a  superb  catalog  of  the  old  argu- 
ments of  the  club  and  street,  with  the  answers  a  common  man 
should  make  to  them.  This  is  a  very  useful  book  because  it  is 
thought  in  terms  of  John  Smith  and  seeks  to  make  reason 
serve  emotion. 

These  books  are  hopeful  signs  that  social  science  is  getting 
over  its  adoration  for  physical  science,  through  the  simple  recog- 
nition that  social  materials  include  emotions.  It  is  the  art  of 
social  progress  we  need  to  study,  the  art  Graham  Wallas  calls 
social  judgment,  or  wisdom.  The  challenge  is  to  discover  new 
ways  of  using  both  our  gifts  for  democracy.  LEON  WHIPPLE 
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THE  GREAT  POWERS  IN  WORLD  POLITICS,  by  Frank  H.  Simonds 
and  Brooks  Emeny.  American  Book  Co.  644  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS.  Report  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chairman.  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
389  pp.  Price  t3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  THE  POWERS.  Articles  by  Jules  Cambon, 
Richard  von  Kuhlmann,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain,  Diono  Grandi,  Viscount 
Ishii,  Karl  Radek  tnd  John  W.  Dams.  Harpers.  161  pp.  Price  (1.50  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  a  well-written  book  Frank  H.  Simonds  and  Brooks  Emeny 
have  tried  to  interpret  the  present-day  political  unrest  by  the 
disparities  in  the  economic  circumstances  of  the  different  na- 
tions. The  United  States  in  the  first  line,  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  favored  as  regards  resources,  Japan  and  Italy  and  to 
a  lesser  degree  Gemany  are  deprived  of  essential  natural  re- 
sources; and  there  is  no  hope  that  the  world  can  escape  new 
wars  unless  peaceful  means  can  be  discovered  to  abolish  in- 
equalities which  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  suffer  from  them 
seem,  as  the  authors  point  out,  the  proof  positive  of  intolerable 
injustice.  The  book  is  of  special  merit  at  a  time  when  economic 
nationalism  is  becoming  the  great  danger  of  our  world,  when 
even  liberals  start  to  preach  economic  nationalism  and  seclusion 
as  a  road  toward  peace.  Peace  however  cannot  be  reached 
through  upholding  and  strengthening  the  outworn  traditions 
of  sovereignty;  it  can  only  be  achieved  by  world-wide  economic 
organization.  The  alternative  is  chaos,  even  for  the  nations 
most  favored  by  geographic  position  and  natural  resources.  This 
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book,  which  has  a  comprehensive  bibliography  and  excellent 
charts  and  maps  will  serve  as  a  good  guide  in  the  perplexities 
of  present  international  relations. 

For  readers  who  wish  a  different  approach  to  the  same  prob- 
lem the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  National 
Policy  in  International  Economic  Relations  will  be  of  great 
value.  The  Commission  of  leading  scholars  and  economists 
strongly  opposes  economic  nationalism  and  believes  that  the 
US  government  should  take  rapid  and  dramatic  steps  to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  economic  isolation.  Only  economic 
cooperation  will  relieve  the  distrust  and  tension  now  prevailing 
in  the  world.  The  Commission  bases  its  argument  on  realistic 
and  nationalistic  grounds.  Governments  follow  internationalism 
in  practice  only  to  promote  national  interests;  internationalism 
in  this  sense  is  nationalistic.  It  may  seem  doubtful  that  this 
cautious  attitude  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  real  solution 
of  the  present  complex  situation.  The  authors  of  the  report  say 
with  regard  to  national  policy  that  inevitably  the  interests  of 
those  who  have  secured  an  especially  favored  economic  position 
are  jeopardized  in  times  of  crisis,  and  that  these  nations  must 
recognize,  as  indeed  they  do  sooner  or  later,  that  some  surren- 
der of  their  favored  position  is  unavoidable  if  there  is  to  be 
recovery — and,  we  may  add,  if  far-reaching  conflicts  are  to  be 


avoided.  But  in  the  present  world-wide  crisis  this  conclusion  is 
not  only  true  within  nations  but  also  between  nations.  There 
will  be  litde  hope  of  real  progress  towards  peace  and  interna- 
tional good-will,  toward  avoiding  chaos  and  the  destruction  of 
our  civilization  as  long  as  we  refuse  to  see  that  it  is  not  only 
the  welfare  of  our  nation  as  a  whole  but  of  the  community  of 
nations  as  a  whole  which  concerns  us. 

The  chaos  with  which  the  ambitions  and  fears  of  all  the 
nations  threaten  the  world  will  become  clear  to  every  careful 
reader  of  the  small  volume  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Powers. 
Published  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  with  a  thought- 
ful introduction  by  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong,  the  book  con- 
tains articles  on  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  by  leading  statesmen  of 
those  countries.  The  essays  are  written  with  eloquence  and  lit- 
erary style.  Each  may  sound  convincing  if  read  alone.  Put  to- 
gether they  reveal  their  incompatibility.  They  point  to  the 
inevitableness  of  conflict  if  such  policies  are  adhered  to,  un- 
checked by  any  awareness  of  responsibility  not  only  for  the 
welfare  of  one's  own  nation  but  for  humanity  as  a  whole,  of 
which  in  the  quickly  increasing  interdependence  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  every  nation  forms  an  undetachable  part. 
Smith  College  HANS  KOHN 


Turmoils  of  the  Average  Person 


WHAT   MAKES    US    SEEM    SO   QUEER,   by  David  Seabury.    Whittltsey 

House.  336  pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
MENTAL  HYGIENE  FOR  EFFECTIVE  LIVING,  by  Edwin  A.  Kirkpat- 

rick.  Appleton-Century.  3S7  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Lawrence  Guy  Brown.  McGraw-Hill.  651  pp. 

Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL   DIAGNOSIS    IN    SOCIAL   ADJUSTMENT,   by  Per- 

cival   Symonds.   American   Book   Company.    362   pp.   Price   $3   postpaid  of 

Survey  Graphic. 

WHAT  Makes  Us  Seem  So  Queer  is  an  interesting  and 
entertaining  book  directed  to  the  intelligent  layman. 
Seabury  writes  easily  and  well.  His  knowledge  of  literature  and 
his  understanding  of  the  field  of  psychology  add  greatly  to  the 
merit  and  authenticity  of  the  material  he  presents.  His  case 
histories  are  presented  in  an  informal  manner  although  there 
is  a  bit  of  exaggeration  at  times.  The  style  is  somewhat  racy 
and  the  reader  is  likely  to  become  surfeited  if  he  reads  much 
of  the  book  at  one  time.  The  author  reminds  the  reader  of  the 
need  for  a  scientific  attitude  towards  and  a  study  of  psychology, 
although  he  frequently  exaggerates  the  claims  of  scientific 
psychology.  Most  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of 
the  emotional  difficulties  and  turmoils  of  the  average  person. 
He  shows  how  the  adult  behavior  which  embroils  people  emo- 
tionally can  be  traced  in  many  cases  to  the  training  of  childhood 
and  to  the  emotional  conflicts  which  are  never  resolved.  As  a 
result  adults  behave  without  a  clear  understanding  of  them- 
selves. Causative  factors  can  usually  be  found.  The  author  lays 
great  stress  on  the  therapeutic  effects  of  a  close  and  dispas- 
sionate analysis  of  oneself;  if  the  person  emotionally  involved 
would  only  stop  and  reflect  with  calm  and  reason  many  of  his 
unpleasant  emotions  would  be  solved.  Unfortunately,  as  every 
practicing  psychiatrist  knows,  conflicts  are  not  solved  so  simply 
as  that.  If  one  could  calmly  and  with  reason  analyze  his  own 
behavior  he  would  not  be  emotionally  disturbed  to  the  point 
where  he  needs  the  treatment.  Of  the  many  books  written  for 
the  layman  this  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  that  has 
appeared.  Such  books  are  apt  to  contain  platitudes  regarding 
the  improvement  of  personality  or  warnings  regarding  abnor- 
mality; this  book  has  neither,  and  can  therefore  be  recom- 
mended to  the  general  reader  not  only  as  interesting  reading 
but  also  as  a  guide  and  an  explanation  of  the  infinite  number 
of  problems  which  beset  most  people. 

During  the  past  five  or  ten  years,  dozens  of  books  have 
appeared  on  mental  hygiene.  The  emphasis  has  naturally  been 
upon  the  school  child  and  most  of  the  books  have  been  directed 
to  teachers  and  intelligent  parents.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick's  book, 


Mental  Hygiene  for  Effective  Living,  is  a  good  addition  to  the 
existing  literature,  for  it  is  well  written  and  the  material  is  for 
the  most  part  presented  in  a  scientific  and  yet  simple  manner. 
The  intelligent  teacher  or  parent  will  be  pleased  with  the  atti- 
tude assumed  in  this  book,  that  is,  a  statement  of  the  problems 
involved  in  mental  health  with  indirect  suggestions  regarding 
therapy.  This  presentation  marks  an  important  change  from 
the  method  of  those  authors  who  continually  sermonize  about 
the  need  for  mental  hygiene  and  offer  platitudinous  suggestions 
on  how  to  be  normal.  If  the  therapeutic  suggestions  contained 
in  this  book  are  not  sufficiently  definite  for  the  parent  or  teach- 
er, it  must  be  remembered  that  no  valid  mental  hygiene  as  yet 
exists;  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  do  not  as  yet  know  the 
factors  involved  in  the  development  of  mental  abnormalities. 
The  book  contains  no  documentation  except  for  the  selected 
references  given  at  the  end  of  the  chapters.  This  is  perhaps 
unfortunate,  because  it  detracts  from  the  authenticity  of  the 
statements  made.  The  author  states  in  his  preface  that  the 
numerous  case  histories  given  in  the  book  were  reported  by  his 
students,  that  they  are  probably  not  scientific,  and  the  reader 
has  a  feeling  that  they  are  mostly  testimonials. 

Social  Psychology,  by  Lawrence  Guy  Brown,  attempts  to 
cover  the  basis  for  social  behavior,  beginning  with  sub-human 
animals  and  ending  with  the  most  complex  social  and  psycho- 
logical behavior  of  man.  The  book  contains  a  chapter  on  the 
social  psychology  of  the  senses,  a  chapter  on  sight  and  hearing, 
and  a  chapter  on  touch,  smell  and  taste.  This  physiological  and 
neurological  material  is  casually  presented,  despite  the  fact  that 
even  the  trained  and  experienced  psychobiologist  finds  great 
difficulty  in  discussing  such  material.  The  chapter  on  reflex 
acts  and  random  behavior  is  less  than  seven  pages  in  length  and 
is  naturally  not  only  sketchy  but  in  many  ways  also  misleading. 
The  literature  on  reflex  activity  is  tremendous  and  the  reader 
might  conclude  that  litde  is  known  in  this  field.  Similarly,  the 
chapter  on  emotional  behavior,  although  thirty  pages  in  length, 
does  not  contain  representative  data  from  the  vast  amount  of 
experimental  investigations.  The  author  presents  a  large  num- 
ber of  case  histories  which,  instead  of  strengthening  his  state- 
ments, seem  to  weaken  the  contents.  There  are  many  excellent 
chapters  in  the  book,  such  as  the  one  on  attitudes,  on  social 
heritage,  and  on  family  constellations.  The  book  is  well  written 
and  represents  a  much  more  extensive  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject than  is  usually  found  in  textbooks  on  social  psychology. 

Nowadays  students  of  psychology  are  eager  to  read  every- 
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thing  that  Percival  Symonds  writes  because  of  his  excellent 
book,  Diagnosing  Personality  and  Conduct,  published  in  1931. 
The  present  work  is  far  below  the  standard  set  by  that  book. 
It  contains  a  short  introduction  followed  by  chapters  on  crimi- 
nal tendencies,  mental  disorder,  physical  fitness  and  citizenship 
and  leadership.  Of  the  346  pages  of  text,  175  are  devoted  to  an 
appendix  containing  an  annotated  list  of  tests,  giving  informa- 
tion regarding  the  publishers,  the  prices,  and  the  purposes. 
Unfortunately  these  tests  are  not  described  sufficiently  to  be  of 
great  help  to  the  person  not  intimately  informed,  and  therefore 
will  be  of  relatively  little  help  to  the  individual  who  wishes  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  field  of  testing.  The  book  is  well 
written  and  well  organized,  as  anyone  who  knows  the  writings 
of  Symonds  can  confidently  expect.  The  reader  might  wish, 
however,  that  the  next  edition  of  this  book  would  contain 
more  data  on  vocational  problems  and  on  the  problem  of  the 
diagnosis  of  citizenship  and  leadership,  with  possibly  elimina- 
tion of  the  chapter  on  mental  disorder,  since  it  contains  a  rather 
sketchy  and  traditional  review  of  the  classification  of  mental 
diseases.  MANDEL  SHERMAN 

University  of  Chicago 

Ward  Was  an  Average  Young  Man 

YOUNG  WARD'S  DIARY,  edited  by  Bernard  J.  Stern.  Putnam.  321  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  discoverer  and  editor  of  young  Lester  F.  Ward's  diary 
and  compositions,  the  librarian  of  Brown  University,  and  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  have  put  a  severe  strain  on 
those  who  have  been  inclined  to  any  sort  of  hero-worship  for 
"the  first  great  sociologist  this  country  has  produced."  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  interesting  Americana,  and  as  such  should  be 
accessible;  possibly  even,  as  the  publisher's  blurb  declares,  "the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  kind  of  Americana." 

From  nineteen  to  twenty-nine  years  of  age  however  is  a  dec- 
ade in  the  life  of  man  when  one  might  expect  a  better  sense 
of  values  than  most  of  these  entries  disclose.  A  diligent  perusal 
of  every  line  brings  the  reviewer  to  a  reluctant  feeling  that  the 
second  Mrs.  Ward  in  destroying  all  of  Lester  Ward's  diary 
from  1870  to  his  death  in  1913  may  have  had  some  justification 
in  a  jealous  regard  for  his  reputation. 

It  is  not  only  that  much  of  the  diary  is  concerned  with  utterly 
trivial  matters.  Even  its  disclosures  as  to  sex  sanctions  and 
tabus  make  excessive  demands  on  the  patience  and  indulgence 
of  the  reader.  There  is  really  a  surfeit  of  sweet  kisses,  and  ten- 
der embraces,  and  late  hours  and  narrow  escapes  from  doing 
something  wrong.  It  is  a  long  way  from  the  diary  to  the  scien- 
tific contributions  of  Lester  Ward  to  botany,  geology  and  soci- 
ology. Yet  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  diary  throws  light  on 
the  heroic  struggle  which  he  and  his  first  wife  made  to  achieve 
an  education.  Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  is  this  demon- 
stration of  the  possibility  of  such  achievement  by  the  average 
man;  and  this  of  course  is  precisely  one  of  Ward's  fundamental 
principles  as  a  sociologist.  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

New  Yorl(  City 

Education's  Task 

SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  EDUCATION.  Part  IX  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Social  Studies,  American  Historical  Association,  by  George 
S.  Counts.  Scribners.  579  pp.  Price  JJ  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

COUNTS  has  been  preaching  a  new  gospel  to  educators  for 
some  years.  He  would  not  have  them  mere  neutral  observ- 
ers of  the  immense  social  forces  which  impinge  upon  all  forms 
of  human  organization,  education  included.  The  educator  in  a 
modern  democracy,  as  Counts  would  have  him,  is  not  to  be  an 
instrument  but  a  creator  of  institutions,  equally  responsible 
with  the  statesman  for  choosing  and  deciding  the  trends  and 
patterns  of  society. 

"Education,"  he  says,  "is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  states- 
manship. ...  In  the  light  of  the  dominant  and  emergent  ethical 
and  aesthetic  values  of  the  age  and  on  the  basis  of  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  natural  endowment,  the  technological  resources, 


the  cultural  heritage,  and  the  great  social  trends  of  the  times,  he 
must  define  problems,  make  choices,  and  decide  upon  courses 
of  action.  This  is  the  supreme  task  which  the  educational  pro- 
fession faces  today  in  America.  The  primary  object  of  the 
present  volume  is  to  bring  the  findings  of  social  science  to  bear 
upon  this  difficult  problem." 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book,  the  author  traces  the  history  and 
evolution  of  the  basic  forces  that  have  formed  the  American  of 
today — democratic  tradition,  natural  endowment,  and  tech- 
nology. The  second  part,  a  summary  and  critique  of  present 
trends  and  tensions,  is  an  immensely  valuable  contribution  to 
enlightened  and  judicial  criticism  of  the  social,  economic  and 
political  worlds  in  which  we  Americans  exist  and  function 
today.  There  are  separate  chapters  on  the  family,  economy, 
communication,  health,  education,  recreation,  science,  art,  jus- 
tice, government,  world  relations.  In  securing  the  material  for 
these  chapters,  the  author  was  aided  by  leading  authorities  in 
the  respective  fields. 

This  authentic  material,  rewritten  by  Counts  along  the  lines 
of  his  own  thesis,  gives  the  book  a  breadth  of  treatment  and  at 
the  same  time  a  scientific  accuracy  rarely  to  be  found  in  a  single 
volume.  Its  implications  for  the  educator  are  so  apparent,  that 
one  might  almost  question  the  necessity  for  the  third  part, 
which  presents  briefly  the  author's  philosophy  and  program  for 
social  education. 

The  book,  with  all  its  wealth  of  detail,  has  a  unity  and  a 
literary  style  which  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  read.  This  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  present-day  social  situations  and  trends  in 
their  relations  to  education  is  not  for  educators  only.  Everyone 
should  read  it  who  wishes  to  orient  himself  in  the  present 
perplexing  interplay  of  forces  making  for  a  better  world. 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  STANWOOD  COBB 

An  Economy  of  Stalemate 

THE  ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  NEW  DEAL,  by  Benjamin 
Stolberg  and  Warren  Jay  Vinton.  Harcourt,  Brace.  85  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

TWO  political  pamphleteers  of  the  old  style  have  attacked  the 
New  Deal  with  the  newest  devices  of  acid,  fire  and  ex- 
plosive phrase.  They  are  outraged  by  the  irresponsible  power  of 
great  wealth.  They  are  exasperated  by  administrative  policies 
which,  ignoring  the  irreconcilable  conflict  between  property 
and  labor,  merely  implement  the  ideals  of  "scientific"  social 
workers  and  brain  trusters  who  "want  the  big  bad  banker  and 
the  good  little  workers  to  play  together  in  peace." 

The  administration  has  sought  to  help  the  industrial  worker 
and  the  farmer  and  to  provide  a  measure  of  economic  security 
while  also  preserving  opportunities  for  profit.  It  has  neutralized 
its  attempts  to  help  workers  by  hampering  them  in  their  fight 
for  their  real  interests;  it  has  obstructed  strikes  to  improve  their 
condition  and  merely  embraced  the  bankrupt  policies  of  the 
AF  of  L  and  entrenched  its  corrupt  leadership.  In  self-protection 
labor  has  begun  to  fight  for  the  thirty-hour  week.  "Measured 
scarcity"  has  become  the  policy  of  all  three  of  the  major  eco- 
nomic groups. 

The  contradictions  inherent  in  our  economic  system  are  being 
strengthened,  these  pamphleteers  claim,  rather  than  removed 
by  these  policies.  Capitalistic  recovery  has  been  arrested  and 
socialistic  planning  avoided;  economic  inequality  has  been  in- 
creased and  the  economic  crisis  in  the  long  run  intensified.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  interests  of  business  men  do  not  lie 
in  the  fullest  possible  utilization  of  economic  resources.  At- 
tempts to  help  other  groups  to  counter  the  restrictive  policies 
of  industry  by  enabling  them  to  pursue  similar  policies  are  in 
danger  of  setting  in  motion  an  endless  round  of  efforts  to  profit 
by  ever  greater  restriction  of  output.  The  attempt  to  inject  social 
considerations  into  the  decisions  of  individual  businesses  by 
exhortation  to  raise  wages,  reduce  prices,  and  increase  output 
has  been  in  large  part  a  failure.  Indeed  such  attempts  must  fail 
unless  business  is  certain  of  a  uniform  response  and  even  then 
the  policies  proper  to  each  industry  are  difficult  to  work  out. 
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This  certainty  of  general  response  can  be  offered  only  by  social 
planning  and  that  is  opposed  by  business. 

These  pamphleteers  handle  the  dashing  phrase  with  mis- 
chievous facility.  There  is  a  broad  and  painful  realism  in  their 
attack  but  the  facts  are  often  less  certain  and  the  problems  more 
complex  than  they  imply.  They  would  have  been  more  effective 
had  they  translated  their  canons  of  criticism  into  a  sharp  state- 
ment of  their  objectives  and  presented  some  calculation  of  the 
probable  cost  of  attaining  them.  ARTHUR  ROBERT  BURNS 

Columbia  University 

Liberal  Diet 

THE  CHART   OF  PLENTY,  by  Harold  Loeb  and  Associates.   The   I' iking 
Press.  $2.51)  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  study  of  America's  capacity  to  produce  based  on  the 
findings  of  the  National  Survey  of  Potential  Product  Capac- 
ity, opens  up  anew  all  the  arguments  of  Technocrats  and  Bella- 
mites  of  yesteryear  which  turned  the  economy  of  scarcity  into 
an  economy  of  plenty.  Stuart  Chase  points  out  in  an  entertain- 
ing foreword  that  the  authors  "have  not  made  their  estimates 
within  the  commercial  frame";  that  they  have  looked  at  the 
land,  our  natural  resources,  our  man-power,  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  plant,  the  technical  arts  of  a  given  community,  to 
estimate  "how  much  that  community  could  produce  in  the  way 
of  enjoyable  commodities  if  all  factors  were  employed  at  some- 
thing approaching  maximum  efficiency."  They  assure  us  that 
the  productive  capacity  as  based  on  1929  figures  would  guar- 
antee "a  high  standard  of  living  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States",  and  that  a  yield  thereof  amounting  to  $136 
billion,  divided  equally,  would  provide  every  family  (of  4.2 
persons)  with  a  yearly  income  of  $4370. 

The  sincerity  of  the  work  of  these  engineers  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned, nor  should  one  underrate  the  extensive  research  put  into 
this  study.  Its  basic  weakness,  however,  is  that  these  engineers 
regard  our  economic  problem  as  one  of  abstract  science  rather 
than  one  largely  empirical.  The  authors  claim  that  deflation 
has  been  arrested  in  most  countries  by  the  intervention  of  non- 
economic  forces.  How  can  they  square  this  statement  with  the 
fact  that  world  trade  in  September  1934  was  at  its  lowest  point 
since  the  beginning  of  the  depression?  How  can  they  reconcile 
their  statement  with  the  fact  that  the  general  standard  of  living 
is  still  showing  a  downward  tendency? 

One  misses  any  reference  to  the  effect  on  our  profit  system 
of  their  conclusions.  If  Mr.  Loeb  and  his  associates  should  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  back  our  1929  economic  standards,  could  we 
not  then  expect  an  immediate  influx  of  foreign  capital  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  American  boom?  Would  not  this  situation  in 
itself  aggravate  world  economic  conditions,  and  would  we  not 
then  feel  the  effects  of  such  an  influx  of  capital?  If  the  plans 
of  the  authors  were  realized  at  the  expense  of  our  present  profit 
system,  the  reversal  of  the  aforementioned  procedure  would 
take  place — a  flight  of  capital.  And  would  not  the  same  situa- 
tion apply  to  prices?  Since  the  authors  claim  that  "it  is  beyond 
the  province  of  this  survey  to  analyze  our  financial  institutions", 
the  reader  has  a  right  to  ask  himself  whether  the  whole  theory 
has  any  relation  and  how  much,  if  any,  to  reality.  They  assure 
us  that  "under  the  budget  production  as  many  men  will  be 
required  in  trade  and  finance  as  were  engaged  in  these  occu- 
pations in  1929",  from  which  we  may  assume  that  a  happy 
future  is  yet  assured  to  the  bond  salesman,  the  promoter  and 
the  customer's  man. 

But  the  book  makes  fascinating  reading.  If  the  reader  per- 
severes, he  will  learn  all  about  the  "liberal  diet" — well  balanced, 
if  you  please,  and  plenty  of  food  for  all.  And  we  shall  live  in 
modern  mansions  "equipped  with  the  best  labor-saving  de- 
vices"; the  working-man  will  wear  clothing  similar  to  that 
worn  by  the  "professional  classes";  and  we  shall  enjoy  medical 
care,  education,  recreational  facilities  in  proportion  to  the  "exist- 
ing need  and  taste  of  the  people".  The  reader  turns  the  last 
page,  and  coming  out  of  his  dream  he  realizes  it  is,  alas,  1935. 
But  Bellamy,  in  1887,  looked  forward.  They  called  him  a 


dreamer  then.  A  prophet  not  without  honor  they  call  him  today. 
What  will  they  call  him— and  his  disciples — in  a  few  more 
decades?  HUGO  VAN  ARX 

In  Honor  of  a  Great  Economist 

ECONOMIC  ESSAYS  IN  HONOR  OF  WESLEY  CLA1R  MITCHELL. 
Presented  to  him  by  his  former  students  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixtieth 
birthday.  Columbia  Univ.  Press.  519  pp.  Price  $4.25  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

TO  those  whose  spirits  and  perceptions  have  been  quickened 
by  the  influence  of  Wesley  Mitchell,  this  Festschrift  on  the 
occasion  of  his  sixtieth  birthday  will  have  an  added  value  to 
that  of  the  extraordinarily  high  level  of  the  seventeen  papers 
which  comprise  its  content.  For  the  man  and  teacher — modest, 
quizzical,  human,  treating  his  students  as  his  peers,  and  ever 
careless  of  the  sort  of  academic  showmanship  that  seeks  to  strut 
a  following — are  happily  reflected  in  these  contributions  by 
outstanding  social  scientists  who  have  come  under  his  influence. 
It  is  not  the  kind  of  book  that  one  reads  straight  through.  The 
contributions,  varied  in  subject,  should  be  taken  separately  as 
substantial  independent  treatments  of  their  respective  problems. 
One  group  of  studies  deals  with  aspects  of  Professor  Mitchell's 
own  central  field  of  interest,  cyclical  fluctuations  in  business. 
Here  are  Purchasing  Power  of  the  Masses  and  Business  Depres- 
sion, by  Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Rela- 
tion Between  Capital  Goods  and  Finished  Products  in  the 


Grandma  Grindstaff  is  a  Toe  Valley  midwife,  eighty-five  and 
still  practicing.  Mrs.  Sheppard,  who  went  into  this  valley  of 
the  Carolina  Blue  Ridge  with  her  mining-engineer  husband, 
learned  to  know  her  and  her  neighbors.  She  became  interested 
in  an  unpublished  history  of  pre-Civil  War  days  in  the  region 
and  in  the  old  land  grants.  Background,  living  people,  their 
ways,  their  ballad  accounts  of  past  events,  are  in  this  book.  Bayard 
Woollen  contributes  128  excellent  photographs:  wooded  moun- 
tain stretches  of  great  beauty,  mills,  farms,  cabins,  schools, 
churches,  domestic  groups,  craftsmen,  musicians,  festivities, 
as  well  as  pictures  of  young,  middling,  old  mountain  people 

CABINS  IN  THE  LAUREL,  by  Muriel  Eailer  Sheppard.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  313  pp.  Price  S3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
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This  is  La  Soledad,  the  lovely  Virgin  venerated  in  southern  Mexi- 
co. The  Mexicans  have  been  "ostensible  Catholics"  for  four  hun- 
dred years,  points  out  Miss  Fergusson,  though  pre-Cortesian  beliefs 
have  made  a  strange  thing  of  their  Christianity.  The  government, 
which  tries  to  take  away  their  faith,  encourages  folk-song,  folk- 
dance,  folk-play/  but  these  are  inseparable  from  the  religious 
conceptions  of  the  people.  Miss  Fergusson  has  sought  out  regional 
and  seasonal  fiestas  for  a  true  picture  of  the  country.  The  rite 
of  the  flying  men,  the  merry  Day  of  the  Dead,  the  old  Spanish 
play  of  Moor  and  Christian,  in  which  Pilate  appears  as  the 
Moorish  king — know  these  and  you  will  know  Mexico 

FIESTA  IN  MEXICO,  by  Erna  Fwgimon.  Knopf.  267  pp.  Pile*  S3  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 


Business  Cycle,  by  Simon  Kuznets,  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research;  Plateaus  of  Prosperity  and  Plains  of  De- 
pression, by  Clark  Warburton,  one  of  the  authors  of  America's 
Capacity  to  Consume;  and  The  Problem  of  Overcapacity,  by 
Willard  Thorp,  now  a  member  of  the  Recovery  Board  in  Wash- 
ington. Closely  related  are  the  admirable  papers  On  the  Chang- 
ing Structure  of  Economic  Life,  by  Frederic  C.  Mills,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  and  Some  Aspects  of  Economic  Planning,  by 
P.  W.  Martin,  of  the  International  Labour  Office.  The  recovery 
program  is  represented  by  papers  by  Paul  Brissenden,  of  Colum- 
bia, on  The  Genesis  and  Import  of  the  Collective-Bargaining 
Provisions  of  the  Recovery  Act,  and  by  Recent  Efforts  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  Field  of  Low-Rental  Housing,  by 
Asher  Achinstein,  economist  for  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Housing.  The  housing  field  is  further  dealt  with  in  Long 
Cycles  in  Residential  Construction,  by  Arthur  F.  Burns,  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  Other  papers  deal  with 
Urban  Decentralization,  by  Robert  J.  McFall,  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund;  Some  Basic  Problems  in  Index-Number  Theory, 
by  Edward  E.  Lewis,  of  Howard  University;  The  Role  of  the 
Middle  Class  in  Social  Development;  Fascism,  Populism,  Com- 
munism, Socialism,  by  David  J.  Saposs,  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fund;  The  Marxian  Right  to  the  Whole  Product,  by 
Abram  L.  Harris,  of  Howard  University;  Some  Reflections  on 
Retail  Prices,  by  Oswald  Knauth,  director  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.; 
On  the  Current  Skepticism  toward  Systematic  Economics,  by 


Horace  Taylor,  of  Columbia  University;  Obstacles  to  the  Statis- 
tical Approach  in  Economics  and  the  Social  Sciences  with 
Special  Reference  to  England,  t>y  P.  Sargent  Florence,  of  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  England;  and  Economic  and  Social 
Aspects  of  Internal  Migrations:  An  Exploratory  Study  of  Se- 
lected Swedish  Communities,  by  Dorothy  Thomas,  of  the  Yale 
Institute  of  Human  Relations.  ROBERT  S.  LYND 

Columbia  University 

What  Ails  the  Political  Man 

THE  STATE  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE,  by  Harold  J.  Laiki.  Viking 
Press.  299  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  root  ideas  of  politics  were  not  understood  until  Marx, 
who  first  grasped  "the  dominating  influence  of  the  property- 
relation  in  determining  the  purposes  of  the  state."  We  judge 
the  result  by  our  personal  relation  to  it,  "a  state  is  what  its 
government  does,"  and  "we  cannot  escape  the  need  to  decide 
what  is  right  and  what  wrong  in  politics." 

The  state  exists  "to  secure  to  its  citizens  the  maximum  satis- 
faction of  their  wants"  but,  historically,  it  has  always  been 
biased  and  has,  therefore,  always  failed  because  of  the  "poison 
of  inequality."  Contesting  groups  express  "the  contradiction  in 
a  given  society  between  its  property-relationships  and  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  productive  system."  Economic  classes  struggle 
"to  secure  control  of  the  sovereign  power,"  and  "the  alternative 
to  reform  is  always  revolution."  "The  true  effect  of  the  new 
regimes  in  Italy  and  Germany  is  to  take  from  the  workers  the 
legal  right  to  deny  that  the  purposes  of  the  state  are  adequate 
for  them."  This  fatal  trend  is  perceptible  in  other  countries,  in- 
cluding our  own. 

Internationally,  these  states  must  "remain  sovereign  in  order 
to  protect  the  interests  of  capitalism."  Therefore  trade  dries  up 
and  we  have  war — "the  supreme  expression  of  sovereignty."  To 
avert  this,  class  relations  must  be  reconstructed  but  "the  opera- 
tions of  the  modern  state  rarely  permit  of  successful  revolution." 
We  are  likelier  to  debase  our  attitudes  as  to  liberty,  tolerance 
and  injustice.  There  is  the  challenge  of  our  day.  Sovereign  states 
servile  to  class  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  are  incom- 
patible with  the  world  economic  order  which  we  require,  but 
are  dear  by  habit  and  use.  Only  by  transcending  such  politics 
"can  we  now  add  creative  dignity  to  the  human  adventure." 

This  book  will  add  to  Laski's  fame  even  among  his  admirers. 
The  author's  depth  of  insight  is  no  less  admirable  than  his 
pungent  fluency  of  style.  Without  heat,  without  partisanship, 
and  with  noble  zeal,  he  tells  us  what  ails  the  political  man. 
Laski  will  have  to  look  out  for  the  American  Legion  and 
Immigration  Bureau  on  his  next  visit  here  but  the  standpatters 
can  not  answer  his  argument. 
Princeton  University  WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESEY 

China's  Hero 

SUN  YAT-SEN,  HIS  LIFE  AND  ITS  MEANING,  a  Critical  Biography, 
by  Lyon  Sharman.  John  Day.  418  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

INDOMITABLE  courage,  absolute  personal  integrity  and  an 
unshaken  sense  of  mission  are  the  qualities  which  Mrs.  Shar- 
man finds  central  in  the  life  of  China's  revolutionary  hero, 
Sun  Yat-Sen. 

Evidencing  years  of  careful  research  and  critical  appraisal  of 
a  great  mass  of  documentary  material,  the  author  reconstructs 
a  very  human  picture  of  a  thoroughly  westernized  Chinese 
who  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  constantly  plotting  exile.  After 
the  tenth  insurrection  against  the  Manchus  had  been  successful 
and  the  revolutionaries  had  in  their  possession  the  greater  part 
of  China,  he  was  summoned  by  cable  from  London  to  become 
the  first  President  of  the  Republic.  The  generous  conceding  of 
that  office  to  Yuan  Shih-Kai,  experienced  northern  official,  soon 
proved  the  undoing  of  the  revolutionary  cause  and  Sun  again 
found  himself  an  exile,  this  time  in  Japan.  His  plans  to  resus- 
citate the  fortunes  of  the  republican  cause  by  means  of  mort- 
gaging the  resources  of  China  to  Japan  led  to  naught.  A  few 
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years  later  we  find  a  more  mature  but  disillusioned  patriot 
alternately  ruling  Canton  and  fleeing  before  the  local  war-lord. 
He  is  represented  as  becoming  increasingly  convinced  that  his 
plans  alone  will  save  China,  and  less  and  less  tolerant  of  dis- 
agreement. 

When  in  1922  Russian  influence  began  to  be  felt  in  Canton 
Sun  turned  to  the  Soviet  Republic  as  his  chief  hope.  Profiting 
by  the  advice  and  experience  of  Borodin,  Russia's  able  repre- 
sentative, the  Kuomintang  was  reorganized  along  Soviet  lines, 
as  an  effective  instrument  of  government.  The  theories  of  Sun 
Yat-Sen  were  modified  and  enlarged  to  include  many  of  the 
concepts  of  the  Russian  revolution.  His  lectures  in  Canton  on 
the  three  People's  Principles  incorporated  his  new  philosophy. 
A  favorable  turn  of  events  in  Peking  brought  an  invitation  to 
visit  the  capital;  he  was  received  as  the  hero  of  China,  but, 
stricken  with  cancer,  his  life  was  a  matter  of  months.  His  will, 
summoning  the  people  to  carry  through  the  revolution  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  and  his  three  People's  Principles  became  the 
Bible  of  the  revived  Kuomintang,  and  now  it  is  Sun,  not 
Confucius  who  weekly  receives  formal  reverence  from  the 
students  of  China. 

This  author  portrays  Sun  as  the  product  of  a  transitional  era. 
With  a  foreign  training  and  years  spent  in  exile  abroad,  he  had 
a  naive  faith  in  westernization  as  the  one  road  of  progress  for 
his  country.  Mrs.  Sharman  feels  that  he  did  not  appreciate  the 
nature  of  China's  ancient  culture  and  the  difficulties  of  building 
a  republic  upon  an  essentially  undemocratic  pattern  of  life.  A 
careful  analysis  of  Chinese  civilization  reveals  a  decentralization 
of  power  but  an  order  where  ruler  and  ruled,  father  and  son, 
guild-master  and  worker,  had  each  a  definite  graded  status. 
The  cooperation  of  equals  was  not  widely  practiced.  The 


"disintegrative  behavior"  or  virtual  sabotage  of  group  achieve- 
ments, the  unwillingness  to  follow  leaders,  is  traced  to  the  pre- 
mature endeavor  to  impose  upon  China  a  new  set  of  social 
relationships  requiring  the  cooperation  of  equals. 

Sun  is  characterized  as  a  programizer,  as  a  creator  of  detailed 
schemes,  which  were  often  ill-digested  syntheses  of  western 
systems  frequently  ill-adapted  to  the  needs  of  his  native  land. 
He  wished  to  lead  China  too  quickly  out  of  her  ancient  ways, 
underestimating  the  resistive  power  of  an  entrenched  culture. 

Many  Chinese  patriots  will  resent  as  over-critical  the  picture 
of  their  hero,  especially  as  portrayed  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life.  From  the  total  picture,  however,  there  emerges  a  man  of 
rare  singleness  of  purpose,  utterly  devoted  from  the  very  first 
to  improving  the  welfare  of  the  toiling  masses  and,  unlike  the 
usual  official,  a  man  of  absolute  honesty  who  left  to  his  heirs 
only  a  house  and  a  collection  of  books. 

The  growing  body  of  young,  able,  well-trained  Chinese  who 
add  to  western  techniques  detailed  knowledge  of  their  own 
people  acquired  by  long  and  painstaking  research,  are  clearing 
the  ground  for  a  reconstruction  of  China  along  lines  better 
adapted  to  the  ancient  pattern.  The  New  Life  Movement,  so 
popular  today,  moreover  indicates  a  recognized  need  for  a 
return,  at  least  for  a  while,  to  the  ancient  moorings  of  China's 
social  and  ethical  tradition.  The  conclusions  of  this  book,  how- 
ever, are  doubtless  right  in  maintaining  that  only  by  long  and 
arduous  training  in  the  technique  of  cooperation  between 
equals  can  China  build  successfully  her  new  social  order. 

Sun  Yat-Sen  will  remain  the  great  pioneer  who  saw  the 
broad  vistas  of  the  promised  land  although  he  himself  was 
unable  to  enter  it.  JOHN  STEWART  BURGESS 

Temple  University 


Wishful  Thinking  About  Revolution 


FOUR    PATTERNS    OF    REVOLUTION,    by    Ethan    Colton.    Association 

Press.  313  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
DELIVER  US  FROM   DICTATORS!   by  Robert  C.  Brooks.   University  of 

Pennsylvania  Press.  245  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
FAREWELL  TO  REVOLUTION,  by  Everett  Dean  Martin.  W.  W.  Norton. 

3SO  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  authors  of  these  three  books  have  two  fundamental 
characteristics  in  common:  they  abhor  dictatorships  and  in 
their  interpretation  and  forecasts  they  rely  chiefly  on  wishful 
thinking.  Colton's  apparent  impartiality  soon  reveals  itself  as 
superficiality.  Without  inquiry  he  assumes  that  Communism, 
Fascism,  Nazism  and  the  New  Deal  have  the  same  objective: 
greater  economic  and  cultural  benefits  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  But  no  quotation  from  Italian  Fascist  leaders  could  be 
cited  to  prove  this  point  of  view.  Moreover,  in  giving  the  Ger- 
man Nazi  program  of  1920  Mr.  Colton  (or  his  source)  has 
made  erroneous  translations  which  suggest  bias  in  favor  of  a 
more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  Nazi  demands.  The  author 
shirks  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  various  regimes  on  the 
masses  of  the  people  and  here  his  prejudice  is  most  clearly  evi- 
dent. Of  Soviet  Russia  he  states  that  there  has  been  "an  actual 
lowering  of  the  living  standards,"  giving  W.  H.  Chamberlain 
as  authority  for  his  assertion;  while  of  Italy  he  says:  "Whether, 
as  between  Capital  and  Labor,  the  balance  weighs  down  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  there  is  yet  no  way  to  determine  except  by 
declamation".  This  statement  Mr.  Colton  makes  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  official  Italian  statistics  show  a  decline  in  real  wages 
of  from  9  to  14  percent  under  the  1914  level.  Concerning  the 
NRA,  he  remarks:  "Labor's  position  has  been  strengthened  in 
its  working  relations  with  ownership  and  management.  .  .  . 
The  program  for  the  redistribution  of  wealth  and  income  has 
proceeded  in  several  directions."  A  reading  of  front-page  head- 
lines of  the  New  York  Times  tells  a  different  story. 

Of  the  two  other  publications,  Professor  Brooks'  book  is  de- 
cidedly preferable.  The  author  shows  both  learning  and  wit. 
The  chief  failure  of  his  study  is  in  giving  too  little  attention 
to  certain  important  questions.  For  instance,  the  author  points 
to  the  fact  that  while  a  Fascist  dictatorship  is  established  to 


maintain  the  present  balance  of  power,  Communism,  at  least 
in  theory,  advocates  a  classless  and  stateless  society.  He  does 
not  pause  to  examine  the  significance  of  this  concept  or  the 
likelihood  of  its  realization.  Further,  in  his  dislike  of  dictator- 
ships, the  author  is  led  into  prophecy  that  might  well  prove 
to  be  wishful  thinking:  "Adolph  Hitler  has  been  dead  morally 
ever  since  June  30,  1934.  In  all  probability  his  political  death 
will  be  recorded  in  the  near  future.  .  .  .  Although  Huey  Long 
is  said  to  have  his  eyes  on  the  White  House,  his  recent  per- 
formances in  Louisiana  are  more  than  enough  to  bar  the  road 
to  the  presidency  everlastingly  against  him". 

Mr.  Martin's  book  could  have  been  a  challenging  document 
if  he  had  developed  the  psychological  approach  to  revolution 
which  is  undoubtedly  important.  Instead  he  merely  forgets  all 
about  the  influence  of  economic  factors  on  human  behavior 
and  expresses  a  surprising  scorn  for  the  common  run  of 
human  beings.  The  author's  interpretation  of  the  past  and  his 
analyses  of  the  present  represent  the  views  of  an  intolerant 
liberal.  Only  quotations  can  do  justice  to  his  attitude:  Revolu- 
tions are  "grand  maladies  of  popular  epidemic  madness.  .  .  . 
Revolution  in  the  twentieth  century  has  risen  up  to  destroy  the 
very  nineteenth  century  liberalism  which  gave  it  birth.  It  is  as 
if  the  prodigal  son  had  come  home,  accepted  the  father's  kiss, 
eaten  the  fatted  calf,  and  then  shown  himself  a  robber  and  a 
parricide.  .  .  .  The  Communist  conspiracy  took  advantage  of 
the  very  tolerance  and  liberty  granted  by  that  republic.  It 
struck  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  This  is  what  revolution 
means  in  our  generation.  ...  I  think  that  the  realistic  view 
shows  that  every  one  of  these  revolutions  was  a  drama  of  de- 
lusion. Not  one  accomplished  its  aim.  All  were  irrelevant  and 
quixotic  efforts  to  achieve  by  sudden  violence  what  was  really 
being  achieved  by  the  advance  of  culture.  This  advance  was 
set  back  by  each  revolution  and  civilized  men  and  women  were 
obliged,  after  the  earthquake,  to  pick  up  the  debris  of  the  great 
emotional  debauch  and  begin  the  building  of  the  republic  of 
free  men."  Mr.  Martin's  book  and  his  point  of  view  are  not 
convincing.  He  fails  to  realize  that  people  do  not  become  revo- 


PERSONALITY  ADJUSTMENT 
AND     DOMESTIC     DISCORD 

By  Harriet  R.  Mowrer,  Jewish  Social  Science  Bureau, 
Chicago. 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  and  possible  cure  of  domestic 
discord,  based  upon  original  research  consisting  of 
clinical  analyses  and  treatment  of  120  incompatible 
couples.  Verbatim  reports  of  the  interviews  enhance  its 
value  as  a  source  book.  Marital  maladjustments  are 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  life  history  of  husband  and 
wife.  318  pp.,  $2.25. 

"A  genuine  contribution  to  sociology,  to  social  psychology 
and  to  social  work." — Kimball  Young.  "One  of  the  unusual 
instances  of  a  fruitful  combination  of  original  scientific  work 
and  of  successful  therapy." — Ernest  W.  Burgess. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL    DIAGNOSIS 
IN    SOCIAL    ADJUSTMENT 

By  Percival  M.  Symonds,  Columbia  University 

What  part  can  psychology  play  in  the  formation  of  a 
planned  society?  With  a  stimulating  and  enlightening 
perception,  Dr.  Symonds  analyzes  the  place  of  psy- 
chology in  diagnosing  criminal  tendencies,  mental  dis- 
order, vocational  fitness,  and  citizenship  and  leadership. 
Includes  a  complete  list,  with  full  description,  of  the 
various  rating  scales,  questionnaires  and  psychological 
tests  for  measuring  all  phases  of  personality,  character, 
conduct  and  citizenship.  362  pp.  $3.00. 
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The  First  Comprehensive 
Statistically  Accurate  Picture 
of  Women  in  the  Soviet  Today 


FACTORY,  FAMILY 
AND  WOMAN  in  the 
SOVIET  UNION 


By  Susan  M.  Kingsbury  and  Mil- 
dred Fairchild,  Professors  of  Social 
Economy  at  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Months  spent  in  Russia  by  the  authors,  and  records  and  informa- 
tion from  hundreds  of  Soviet  officials  have  gone  into  the  making 
of  this  vital  and  encyclopedic  volume  portraying  woman's  part  in 
the  world's  greatest  social  experiment. 

Part  I,  Industrial  Life,  concerns  such  matters  as  trade  unions  and 
the  status  of  woman,  the  drive  toward  collective  farming,  the  care 
of  the  family  in  the  Soviet  Union,  labor  codes  as  applied  to 
women  and  their  protection. 

Part  II,  Social  Life,  includes  factual  discussions  on  the  social  and 
economic  security  of  women,  changing  attitudes  toward  marriage, 
divorce,  birth  and  death  rates  and  many  other  important  ideas 
that  have  come  out  of  the  Soviet  government. 

65   tables  of  statistics  on  all  subjects  treated.     $3.50 
G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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lutionanes  solely  out  of  hatred  and  resentment.  Many  of  them 
are  aroused  to  action  by  their  sense  of  the  injustices  of  the  pre- 
vailing social  and  economic  system.  In  Mr.  Martin's  opinion 
these  persons  must  be  fools.  CARMEN  HAIDER 

New  Yor^  City 

Alas,  Poor  Peace  ! 

THE  PIPE  DREAM  OF  PEACE,  by  J.  W.  Wheeler-Bennett.  Morrow.  302 

pp.   Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
FREEDOM    OF   THE    SEAS,    by   Earl    Willis   Crecrajt.   Appleton-Century. 

384  pp.  Price  (3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THESE  two  books  have  little  in  common,  though  both  deal 
with  aspects  of  the  ever-present  problem  of  war.  Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett  tells  the  tragic  story  of  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference which  still  ekes  out  its  precarious  existence  while  the 
great  powers  plunge  deeper  into  the  mad  race  for  military 
supremacy.  He  writes  as  one  who  used  to  believe  that  once  the 
passions  of  war  had  subsided  Europe  would  take  steps  to 
rectify  the  blunders  of  the  peace  treaties  of  1919  and  build  up 
a  peace  structure  based  upon  equality  and  compromise.  In  this 
book  which  is  the  sequel  to  three  earlier  ones  on  disarmament 
and  security,  he  confesses  his  disillusionment.  The  disarmament 
effort  has  failed  and  Europe  is  faced  with  two  alternatives: 
either  to  take  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  or 
to  acquiesce  in  its  violation  and  revision  and  to  watch  the 
building  up  of  a  block  of  states  under  Nazi  domination.  The 
book  is  an  objective,  restrained  and  well-documented  account 
of  the  conflict  of  forces  which  have  produced  the  disarmament 
impasse. 

Mr.  Crecraft  makes  it  clear  that  he  has  never  cherished  the 
illusions  of  those  internationalists  who  hoped  to  build  a  new 
world  order.  He  writes  as  an  apostle  of  the  American  tradition 
who  views  with  concern  the  post-war  attacks  on  the  doctrine 
of  neutrality.  His  book  traces  the  development  of  international 
maritime  law  and  argues  the  case  for  preservation  of  neutral 
rights.  As  a  means  of  keeping  the  United  States  from  being 
dragged  into  another  world  war,  however,  the  traditional  doc- 
trine of  neutrality  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  For  Mr. 
Crecraft  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  about  the  only  way  to 
uphold  neutral  rights  in  a  major  war  involving  maritime  pow- 
ers is  for  the  neutral  to  possess  a  navy  big  enough  to  compel 
respect.  If  the  belligerents  don't  come  to  terms,  then  the  neutral 
can  fight  for  his  rights.  WILLIAM  T.  STONE 

Foreign  Policy  Association 

War  Is  Obsolete 

WHY  WARS  MUST  CEASE,  by  Ten  American  Women  Leaders,  edited  by 
Rose  Young.  Mactnillan.  156  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  fact  that  women  are  facing  the  realities  of  war  and  are 
discussing  them  in  a  dispassionate  fashion  gives  a  glow  of 
hope  to  the  future  of  international  relations.  In  this  book  we 
find  no  emotionalism,  no  false  idealism  or  sentimentality.  It  is 
a  book  of  hard,  authentic  facts. 

The  chapters  form  a  symposium  written  by  such  outstanding 
women  as  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  Dr.  Mary  E.  Woolley,  Judge  Florence  E.  Allen,  Jane 
Addams  and  others.  Wars  must  cease,  the  chapters  declare, 
because  war  is  destructive,  obsolete  (though  the  fact  is  not  yet 
recognized,  a  subject  particularly  well  handled  by  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt,) wasteful,  expensive,  produces  chaos,  is  indefinite  in  mo- 
tive— the  aims  on  both  sides  often  claiming  to  be  identical — 
demoralizing,  breeds  other  wars,  and  interferes  with  the  normal 
growth  of  civilization. 

So  successfully  are  these  subjects  handled  one  wonders  why 
another  chapter  was  not  added  dealing  with  the  new  substitute 
for  war — the  machinery  of  arbitration,  conciliation  and  con- 
ference. The  fact  that  this  machinery  has  occasionally  failed 
does  not  invalidate  the  principle  underlying  it,  the  principle  of 
international  cooperation.  One  does  not  abandon  a  physician 
because  he  loses  an  occasional  case. 
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The  World  Court  has  handed  down  fifteen  decisions,  only 
one  of  which  has  been  challenged — and  even  that  was  decided 
upon  the  principles  governing  international  law.  The  League 
of  Nations  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  as  a  center  for  pro 
moting  diplomatic  contacts  and  resulting  agreement  on  the 
world's  pressing  common  problems.  For  in  spite  of  the  back- 
wash of  nationalism,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  things  that 
unite  nations  are  more  numerous  than  the  things  which  sepa- 
rate them.  For  example,  limitation  of  armament,  unemploy 
ment,  public  health,  tariffs,  child  welfare  are  common  world 
problems  and  must  be  settled  by  common  agreements.  There 
is  no  other  way. 

It  is  also  true  that  nations,  like  nature,  abhor  a  vacuum.  If 
you  take  something  away  from  states,  you  must  provide  some 
thing  constructive  in  its  place.  You  must  also  encourage  the 
nations  to  use  the  new  method.  The  war  system  is  old,  and  in 
its  day  perhaps  served  certain  purposes.  With  tradition  and 
organization  behind  it,  it  will  not  pass  easily.  But  if  these 
women  are  right  in  maintaining  that  the  war  system  is  now 
obsolete — too  expensive,  too  destructive  of  modern  civilization — 
why  not  foster  the  new  modern  method  of  conference  instead 
of  conflict?  The  peace  machinery  needs  (and  has)  the  support 
of  women  as  well  as  of  men.  War  clouds  are  gathering.  "Why," 
as  Beverly  Nichols  says  in  Cry  Havoc,  "in  a  land  of  utter  dark- 
ness, blow  out  the  only  light  there  is?" 

Why  Wars  Must  Cease  is  a  challenging  indictment  of  war. 
When  public  opinion  is  finally  aroused  against  the  war  system, 
it  will  largely  be  due  to  the  efforts  of  such  women  as  the 
authors  of  this  volume.  FLORENCE  GUERTIN  TUTTLE 

New  Yorl(  City 

General  Johnson's  Bird 

THE  BLUE  EAGLE  FROM  EGG  TO  EARTH,  by  General  Hugh  S.  John 
son.   Doubleday-Doran.   459  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

SOMEWHERE  in  his  book  General  Johnson  remarks  that  his 
staff  thought  of  the  NRA  not  as  a  government  department 
but  as  a  crusade.  Both  the  best  and  the  worst  of  its  history  are 
encompassed  in  this  phrase. 

He  knew  from  the  beginning  that  his  labors  would  bring 
him  no  thanks.  Nevertheless  he  undertook  them  with  vigor, 
enthusiasm  and  honesty  of  purpose  guided  by  unbounded  loy- 
alty to  the  President.  He  had  been  trained  at  West  Point,  had 
organized  the  draft  during  the  war  and  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Regarding  his  job  as  akin 
to  that  of  organizing  the  draft,  he  set  out  to  arouse  national 
sentiment  for  the  New  Deal.  He  appointed  as  his  assistants 
friends  new  and  old,  almost  all  of  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
best  fellows  in  America.  He  then  expected  of  them  just  the 
qualities  he  had  himself  brought  to  the  administration. 

Though  he  repeatedly  says  that  he  welcomes  criticism  and 
frankly  confesses  many  errors  of  judgment,  his  book  shows 
that  he  is  resentful  of  the  criticism  he  has  met.  The  main  rea- 
son appears  to  be  that  he  is  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
ultimate  basis  of  the  attacks  upon  him.  He  attributes  them  to 
"prima  donna"  tendencies  in  some  members  of  his  staff,  to 
lack  of  frankness  in  dealing  with  him  or  lack  of  loyalty  to  the 
President.  He  does  not  realize  that  he  was  not  merely  organiz- 
ing another  draft.  The  NRA  was  not  a  mass  movement  to  an 
agreed  objective;  it  involved  decisions  on  matters  of  funda- 
mental principle.  His  chapter  on  the  NRA  and  the  anti-trust 
acts  displays  a  woeful  confusion  and  lack  of  comprehension 
concerning  the  relation  between  the  codes  and  price-making — 
the  very  heart  of  the  problem  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He 
denies  with  customary  vigor,  but  without  any  supporting  evi- 
dence, that  the  NRA  facilitated  monopolistic  control  of  prices. 
He  is  pained  by  the  Consumer  Advisory  Board,  which  alone 
criticized  the  codes  from  the  public  point  of  view.  He  never 
mentions  his  Department  of  Research  and  Planning  which  un- 
der him  so  miserably  failed  to  live  up  to  its  name.  He  wished 
to  refinance  the  home  market  but  was  immovably  opposed  to 
any  redistribution  of  wealth.  He  considered  that  the  NRA 
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Timely     •      Interesting     •      Thought-Provoking 

THE  FAMILY 

By  Joseph  K.  Folsom,  Ph.D. 

"Writers  and  speakers  during  the  next  few  years  will  draw  heavily 
from  this  book  by  the  professor  of  sociology  at  Vassar.  It  contains 
more  substance  than  any  other  textbook  on  the  subject.  .  .  . 
Strong  points  of  the  book  are  its  breadth,  balance,  judicial  temper, 
and  the  great  wealth  of  factual  and  statistical  material  presented." 
—PAUL  POPENOE,  of  the  Institute  of  Family  Relations,  in  the 
"Saturday  Review  of  Literature." 

$4.00 

BOLSHEVISM,  FASCISM  AND  THE 
LIBERAL-DEMOCRATIC  STATE 

By  Maurice  Parmelee,  Ph.D. 

"As  a  fascinating  source  book  on  Communism  and  Fascism,  Mr. 
Parmelee's  four  hundred  page  volume  fills  the  bill  admirably. 
Concentrated,  factual,  sympathetic,  imaginative,  bristling  with 
facts  culled  from  first-hand  experience  as  well  as  a  wide  study  of 
original  writings,  the  surveys  of  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany  are 
equally  satisfactory." 

—ALFRED  M.  BINGHAM,  in  "Common  Seme." 

$3.00 

THE   COMMUNIST  ANSWER  TO 
THE   WORLD'S  NEEDS 

By  Julius  F.  Hecker,  Ph.D. 

"I  would  strongly  recommend  this  book  to  any  one  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  Communist  point  of  view  but  has  not  as  yet  made 
acquaintance  with  it." 

—JOHN    STRACHEY,    in    the    N.    Y.    Htratd-Tribun*    "Booki" 
column. 

$3.00 
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Men    and    Women    of    Far    Horizons 

edited  and  compiled  by  Jesse  R.  Wilson. 

A  book  by  and  about  missionaries.  Stirring  stories 
of  the  modern  missionary  enterprise  as  told  by  such 
outstanding  men  and  women  as  Paul  Harrison,  Jean 
K.  Mackenzie,  Stanley  High,  Walter  Judd  and 
Toyohiko  Kagawa. 

"Congratulations  ...  a  very  fine  book  and  I  hope 
it  will  have  a  wide  circulation." — William  Lyon 
Phelps. 

#1.00 

The    Jew    and    the    World    Ferment 

by  Basil  Mathews. 

A  book  to  help  Jews  and  Christians  understand  one 
another  better.  The  fine  spirit  of  the  author  will 
appeal  to  both  groups. 

"This  brilliant  book  ...  is  arresting  and  full  of 
facts,  up-to-date  and  wittily  set  forth.  .  .  .  The  enter- 
taining common  sense  of  the  author  deserves  wide 
acknowledgment." — World  Jewry. 

£1.50 
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should  rest  upon  voluntary  cooperation  but  blames  himself  for 
not  taking  more  vigorous  action  to  secure  compliance.  He  per- 
suades himself  that  the  act  was  administered  "in  a  goldfish 
bowl." 

On  matters  of  policy  many  of  his  comments  are  superficial 
and  inconsistent.  On  matters  of  administration  he  offers  much 
valid  criticism — particularly  of  the  lack  of  coordination  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  New  Deal.  The  general  had  the  force- 
fulness  and  honesty  to  make  a  fine  crusader  but  litde  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  crusade — hence  the  first  turbulent 
year  of  the  NRA.  ARTHUR  ROBERT  BURNS 

Columbia  University 

"Profit  Is  Pirate  Kin3" 

PARTNERS    IN    PLUNDER,   by   /.    B.   Matthews   and   R.   E.    ShaUcross. 
Covici-Friede,  444  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

''QUSINESS  is  a  system  of  glorified  irresponsibility  in  which 

D  the  most  shrewdly  acquisitive  rise  to  the  top  and  the 
most  indomitably  acquisitive  stay  there.  .  .  .  The  essential  con- 
trol of  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  thousand  men.  ...  It 
is  hollow  pretense  to  speak  of  democracy  in  a  profit  econ- 
omy. .  .  ." 

Stinging,  unrelenting,  and  bitter  is  this  indictment  of  our 
business  system.  Paraded  before  us  are  its  present  anti-social 
aspects:  misrepresentation  of  products;  knowingly  harmful 
adulteration;  corruption  or  control  for  commercial  ends  of  labor 
leaders,  scientists,  the  press,  the  radio,  schools,  colleges,  politics, 
the  church,  and  the  government;  stimulation  of  divisive  preju- 
dice; and  illegal  suppression  of  civil  liberties.  Outright  fascism 
is  pictured  immediately  ahead. 

This  book  contains  documented  facts  by  the  scores  and 
hundreds — for  which  the  authors  will  get  no  credit.  To  those 
like  General  Johnson,  who  rise  to  defend  our  business  system 
with  heat  rather  than  light,  the  "partisan"  tone  of  the  writing 
will  arouse  blind  emotions  which  tolerate  no  facts.  For  those 
critics  of  the  profit  system  who  need  no  persuasion,  this  book 
will  heighten  emotion  and  give  the  joy  of  seeing  "a  good  lick 
for  our  side". 

It  is  no  purpose  of  the  authors  here  to  point  out  what  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  not  yet  educated  to  means  of  economic 
change,  should  do  about  it.  First  they  must  be  shown  what 
saps  they  are.  This  is  done  forthrightly. 
Eastern  Cooperative  Wholesale,  Inc.  LESLIE  E.  WOODCOCK 

Two  Books  by  Federal  Officials 

THE  AMERICAN   WAY,  by  John   W.   Studebaker.  McGraw-Hill.   206  pp. 

Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
THE  BATTLE  FOR   DEMOCRACY,  by  Rexford   Guy   Tugwell.   Columbia 

University  Press.  330  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HERE  is  the  story  of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  public  forums 
written  by  the  US  commissioner  of  education  who,  as 
Des  Moines  superintendent  of  schools,  in  1932,  was  instrumen- 
tal in  launching  this  significant  experiment  in  adult  education. 
The  forums  are  financed  for  a  five-year  period  by  a  grant  made 
by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  through  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Adult  Education. 

"The  public  forums",  says  Mr.  Studebaker,  "are  simply  open 
meetings  held  on  a  regular  schedule  throughout  the  year,  at 
which  professional  leaders,  who  are  adult  educators,  present 
current  social,  economic,  or  political  problems  and  help  guide 
the  discussion  of  these  subjects  by  those  who  have  voluntarily 
enrolled  for  this  purpose".  A  city-wide  survey  made  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  of  the  project  revealed  that  about  17  percent  of 
the  adult  population  enumerated  had  attended  one  or  more 
forums.  The  "median  attendant"  was  forty-one  years  of  age  and 
had  completed  a  highschool  education.  Nearly  70  percent  of 
those  who  attended  lived  in  residential  sections  classified  as 
"superior"  or  "above  average".  Mr.  Studebaker  points  out  the 
need  for  making  the  forums  more  attractive  to  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  residents  in  "average"  or  "below  average"  neighbor- 
hoods where,  in  general,  there  is  a  relative  lack  of  schooling. 
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Because  interest  in  the  forums  is  almost  directly  proportional 
to  years  of  schooling,  he  deduces  that  schooling,  as  such,  appears 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  good  citizenship.  In  a  democracy  the 
good  citizen  takes  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  community  and  nation.  It  is  the  author's  belief  that 
continuing  adult  education  is  needed  to  equip  citizens  to  make 
wise  judgments  in  a  civilization  that  constantly  becomes  more 
complex.  Education — free  discussion — democratic  choice  is  his 
conception  of  the  American  Way. 

Mr.  Studebaker  has  assigned  the  royalties  from  his  book  to 
the  American  Association  for  Adult  Education,  setting  an 
example  that  other  public  officials  who  write  books  during 
their  tenure  of  office  might  consider. 

The  latest  book  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture  serves 
as  repository  for  two  articles  written  for  the  magazine  Today 
and  numerous  speeches,  some  of  them  delivered  in  1933  when 
the  New  Deal  was  still  very  new.  Other  matter  is  interpolated, 
including  synthetic  conversations  between  "Senator  Progres- 
sive" and  Mr.  Tugwell  in  the  intimate  milieu  of  the  latter's 
Georgetown  fireside. 

The  entire  volume  is  devoted  to  the  assistant  secretary's  inter- 
pretations of  the  New  Deal  in  the  light  of  his  political,  social, 
and  personal  philosophy.  Nothing  is  said  about  disposition  of 
royalties.  GEORGE  F.  HAVELL 

A  Review  of  Radio 

RADIO:  THE  FIFTH  ESTATE.  A  Symposium.  The  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Acadctnv  oi  Political  and  Social  Science.  January  1935.  301  pp.  Price 
$2,  paper;  $2.50.  cloth,  postpaid  of  Surz'cy  Graphic. 

THE  first  part  of  this  volume  succinctly  describes  broadcast- 
ing organization  and  practice  both  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  and  contrasts  European  radio  policy  with 
our  own.  The  second  section  details  radio's  services  in  the 
interests  of  cultural,  civic  and  religious  welfare,  and  in  the  for- 
mation of  public  opinion.  Its  occasional  disservices  in  these 
fields  are  not  so  fully  given.  The  book's  final  section  deals 
with  current  issues  in  broadcasting,  among  them  advertising, 
the  proper  place  of  radio  in  the  distribution  of  news,  and  the 
question  of  censorship.  Here  again,  except  for  the  two  articles 
on  the  relations  of  radio  and  the  press,  the  treatment  is  rather 
one-sided. 

The  entire  book,  indeed,  reflects  a  considerable  measure  of 
satisfaction  with  the  status  quo  in  American  broadcasting. 
Readers  who  know  how  controversial  has  been  much  of  the 
discussion  about  radio  to  date  will  sense  the  influence  of  edi- 
torial selection.  Dr.  Herman  S.  Hettinger  has  been  a  frequent 
consultant  to  the  broadcasting  industry,  and  it  would  have  been 
surprising  if  he  had  failed  to  include,  in  his  imposing  list  of 
contributors,  a  substantial  number  of  persons  to  whom  the 
role  of  apologist  for  commercialized  radio  is  not  unknown.  Of 
the  twenty-nine  contributors,  Armstrong  Perry  alone  carries  the 
burden  of  forthright  opposition  to  the  American  system  of 
broadcasting,  criticizing  its  weaknesses  and  challenging  its  basic 
assumptions. 

The  general  orientation  of  the  book  does  not  imply  that  it 
is  devoid  of  valuable  material.  Within  the  limits  indicated,  this 
number  of  the  Annals  is  an  informative  treatment  of  "the  fifth 
estate."  Louis  W.  INGRAM 

New  Yor%  City 

Placement  in  Germany 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PLACEMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN- 
SURANCE IN  GERMANY,  by  Oscar  Weigert,  LL.D.  Industrial  Relations 
Counselors,  Inf.  241  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  second  volume  in  the  Industrial  Relations  Counselors' 
series  is  interesting  because  of  the  contrast  between  the  Ger- 
man approach  to  placement  and  unemployment  insurance  and 
our  own.  In  1922  a  free  public-employment  service  was  estab 
lished  in  Germany  and,  in  1927,  with  the  enactment  of  unem- 
ployment-insurance legislation,  the  provisions  of  the  precious 
act  were  embodied  in  a  larger  measure  which  created  The 


Timely  Books  on  Problems 

of  Today  and 
Proposals  for  Tomorrow! 

EDUCATION    FOR 
AN  AGE  OF  POWER 

THE  TVA  POSES  A  PROBLEM 

By  JOSEPH  K.  HART,  Sometime  Professor  of  Education, 
yanderbilt  University. 

Here  is  a  ringing  challenge  to  every  thoughtful  American.  It 
poses  the  question :  Will  we  develop  an  education  which  will  fit 
us  to  enjoy  the  new  technological  age  as  exemplified  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  power  development?  Joseph  K.  Hart  is  nationally 
acknowledged  as  a  leader  in  creative  educational  thinking.  $2.50 

SOCIALIZING 
OUR  DEMOCRACY 

A  NEW  APPRAISAL  OF  SOCIALISM 

By  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER,  Executive  Director,  League  for 

Industrial  Democracy. 

What  actually  is  Socialism?  Is  the  Socialist  position  of  today 
different  from  that  of  pre-war  or  pre-depression  times  ?  Here  an 
outstanding  authority  gives  a  definitive  statement  of  the  stand  of 
the  Socialists  today  on  all  crucial  issues.  Now  when  many  plans 
of  social  reorganization  are  receiving  serious  consideration,  this 
candid  and  comprehensive  analysis  will  be  widely  welcomed.  $3.00 

A  BETTER 
ECONOMIC  ORDER 

By  JOHN  A.  RYAN,  Director,  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference. 

A  vigorous  indictment  of  the  New  Deal  as  an  ineffective  program 
of  reconstruction,  and  a  brilliant  conception  of  an  entirely  new 
system,  appealing  for  its  sanity  and  its  constructive  emphasis. 
Father  Ryan  is  nationally  looked  to  for  guidance  in  truly  ad- 
vanced economic  statesmanship.  $2.50 

RICH    MAN, 
POOR    MAN 

PICTURES  OF  A  PARADOX 
By  RYLLIS  C.  and  OMAR  P.  GOSLIN 

Stuart  Chase,  Henry  P.  Fairchild  and  Harry  A.  Overstreet  com- 
prise the  Editorial  Committee  under  whose  inspired  guidance  this 
extraordinarily  dramatic  picture  book  was  produced,  showing  with 
overwhelming  clearness  just  how  wealthy  and  how  poor  America 
is.  The  book,  with  its  30  dynamic  full-page  illustrations  and  the 
simplicity  of  its  primer  style,  outlines  forcefully  our  present  eco- 
nomic dilemmas  and  suggests  the  possibilities  of  an  American 
solution.  '1-"0 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

By  FRANK  E.  HOWARD,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psy- 
chology, Middlebwy  College,  and  FREDERICK  L.  PATRY, 
Psychiatrist,  State  Education  Department,   University  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

The  increasingly  complicated  life  of  today  has  created  new  prob- 
lems of  mental  and  nervous  adjustment.  It  is  to  meet  these  that 
this  masterly  volume  has  been  written.  By  a  leading  psychi- 
atrist and  psychologist  it  is  an  authoritative  study  of  mental 
deviations  and  their  cure,  and  of  the  proper  budgeting  of  ner- 
vous and  mental  energies  for  the  demands  of  modern  life.  $3.50 
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A  Program  for 

UNEMPLOYMENT    INSURANCE 
and  Relief  in  the  United  States 

By  HANSEN,   MURRAY.  STEVENSON,  STEWART 
"An  excellent  work,  commended  for  its  open-minded- 
ness."- — The  Nation. 

"Of  an  eminently  thorough  character." — The  Annalist. 
"The  most  useful  book  available  on  this  subject." — 
American  Labor  Legislation  Review.  $2.50 

For  background,  read  "An  Historical  Basis  for  Unem- 
ployment Insurance,"  prepared  by  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Counselors,  Inc.  $3.00 


A  Program  for 

LAND   USE    IN 

NORTHERN    MINNESOTA 

A  Type  Study  in  Land  Utilization 

By  JESNESS,  NOWELL,  and  ASSOCIATES 
Of  special    interest  to    relief   workers    in    states   where 
settlers  are  vainly  trying  to  make  a   living  from   unpro- 
ductive farms.  $2.50 


INTERNATIONAL     ECONOMIC      RELATIONS 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  of  which 
President  Hutchins  of  Chicago  was  chairman.  "An 
excellent  analysis." — Cincinnati  Enquirer.  "Crammed 
full  of  good  logic  and  facts  that  every  American 
should  understand." — Atlanta  Constitution.  "Will  un- 
doubtedly be  influential  in  shaping  our  national  poli- 
cies."— American  Journal  of  International  Law.  $3.00 


THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   MINNESOTA   PRESS 

I  |  I  I  I  MINNEAPOLIS  MINNESOTA 


LADIES 
IN    REVOLT 

by  Abbie  Graham 

Delightful  tales  of  the  revolting 
ladies  from  Mary  Wollstonecraft  to 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt — charming  but 
disturbing  people  who  played  lead- 
ing parts  in  the  drama  of  woman's 
changing  position  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

A  vivid  account  of  the  revolt — and 
good  reading  from  cover  to  cover. 

$1.75 
THE    WOMAN'S    PRESS 

600  Lexington  Avenue         New  York,  N.  Y. 


Federal  Institution  for  Placement  and  Unemployment  Insur- 
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The  Institution  was  planned  along  lines  intended  to  make 
both  the  employers  and  workers  regard  it  as  their  own  place- 
ment service.  The  district  units  were  organized  on  a  self- 
governing  basis,  operated  by  committees  with  equal  representa- 
tion of  employers,  workers  and  public  officials.  In  the  district 
offices  the  committees  even  determined  their  own  budgets 
which,  when  you  remember  that  the  funds  were  largely  com- 
posed of  the  contributions  of  employers  and  workers  to  unem- 
ployment insurance,  was  not  so  strange.  Due  to  this  close 
connection  between  the  trade  unions  and  the  employment  of- 
fices, jobs  which  in  any  way  violated  prevailing  standards  were 
not  acceptable. 

Although  the  Institution  has  been  greatly  changed  since 
March  1933  it  has  suffered  less  than  many  governmental  organ- 
izations. With  the  dissolution  of  both  employers'  organizations 
and  the  trade  unions,  the  powers  of  all  the  committees  were 
centralized  in  the  president  of  the  Institution.  It  still  administers 
unemployment  insurance  but  since  the  deepening  of  the  de- 
pression the  rates  of  benefits  and  the  period  over  which  they  are 
payable  have  been  successively  decreased,  until  now  the  insur- 
ance principle  has  been  practically  dropped,  in  that  after  a 
period  of  support  of  six  weeks  aid  is  granted  only  in  cases  of 
real  need.  . 

Dr.  Weigert  speaks  with  authority  for,  author  of  both  laws, 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  federal  government's  part  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Institution  until  1933.  His  book  should  be  of 
great  value  because  of  the  adequacy  of  the  material  presented, 
and  a  good  translation  has  made  it  easy  to  read. 
New  Yor{  State  Employment  Service  RICHARD  P.  KELLOGG 

Religion  Can  Be  Dynamic 

LIVING  TRIUMPHANTLY,  by  Kirby  Page.  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  304  pp. 
Pnce  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

AJAIN  Kirby  Page  uses  his  original  method;  a  series  of 
essays  leads  swiftly  from  the  elements  of  religion  as  con- 
ceived by  a  liberal  and  orthodox  mind,  into  studies  "validating" 
a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  universe  by  social  applications. 
This  series  is  followed  by  cycles  of  quotations  arranged  as 
readings  for  a  hundred  days.  Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
Daily  Readings  cherished  by  our  grandmothers.  These  often 
presented  admirable  stimuli  to  devotion,  but  they  had  nothing 
for  thought,  and  irreverent  people  rarely  cared  for  devotion 
administered  in  snippets.  Here  the  same  idea  is  so  to  speak 
sublimated.  Essays  and  extracts  are  alike  aimed  at  the  mind; 
yet  devotional  stimulus  is  far  from  ignored.  The  many  quota- 
tions interspersed  from  modern  versions  of  the  Scriptures  have 
in  their  context  astonishing  freshness.  They  help  in  a  great 
need— recovery  of  the  innocence  of  the  mental  eye  as  we  read 
the  Bible. 

Nowadays  when  plaintive  protest  against  confusing  humani- 
tarianism  with  personal  religion  gains  in  volume,  to  show  the 
intimate  relation  between  such  religion  and  social  convictions 
is  to  render  excellent  service.  One  ventures  to  hope  that  a  book 
like  this,  used  in  student  groups,  may  show  many  disaffected 
young  people  a  point  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  convince 
many  of  the  unchurched  that  revolutionary  religious  dynamic 
would  better  not  be  ignored.  Needless  to  say,  the  trend  is 
radical;  it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  Christian  person  reading, 
can  fail  to  believe  that  to  abolish  war,  racial  enmities,  and  capi- 
talism, is  the  only  way  to  integrate  his  religion.  Granted  these 
assumptions,  there  is  ample  room  for  divergences;  the  keen 
thinking  in  the  section,  Refuse  to  Sanction,  is  peculiarly  help- 
ful, coming  as  it  does  from  a  person  moving  well  within  the 
most  heated  area  of  controversy  among  religious  radicals. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  a  welcome  challenge.  The 
"living  triumphantly"  to  which  it  summons  includes  a  ringing 
call  to  suffering  and  sacrifice.  Is  not  modern  youth  waiting  for 
just  such  a  call?  So  contemporary  is  the  anthology  that  it  may 
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soon  be  outlawed,  while  more  classical  religious  anthologies 
survive,  which  deal  with  spiritual  life  not  in  its  seasonal  flower- 
ing but  in  its  abiding  roots.  Never  mind;  this  volume  will  have 
done  its  work.  One  wishes  that  some  good  religious  conserva- 
tive would  prepare  a  similar  book;  one  would  even  mischiev- 
ously like  to  dare  him  to  do  it.  VIDA  D.  SCUDDER 
Wellesley  College 

Pathetic  Russians 

I    WORKED    FOR   THE    SOVIET,    by    Countess   Alexandra    Tolstoy.    Yale 

I'nircrsity  Press.  254  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
ESCAPE  FROM   THE   SOVIETS,  by  Tatiana   Tchernavin.   Button.   320  pp. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 
I    SPEAK    FOR    THE    SILENT    (Prisoners    of    the    Soviets),    by    Vladimir 

Tchernarin.    Hale,    Cushman    &•    Flint.    368    pp.  'Price    $2.50    postpaid    of 

Survey  Graphic. 

THESE  books  give  the  impression  of  truthful  records.  They 
represent  a  harrowing  tale  of  intellectuals  whose  efforts  to 
cooperate  with  the  Soviet  authorities  are  frustrated  by  the  lat- 
ter's  attitude  of  suspicion  and  persecution.  That  attitude  is  made 
understandable,  however,  by  the  authors'  unconcealed  contempt 
for  the  new  order  and  the  new  rulers.  Most  of  the  intelligentsia 
regarded  the  Bolsheviks  thus  from  the  outset,  and  they  alienat- 
ed the  masses  by  active  and  passive  sabotage.  Hence  the  breach, 
not  completely  healed  to  this  day.  In  sore  need  of  educated  and 
expert  help,  the  inexperienced  and  isolated  ruling  class  cannot 
fully  trust  its  dubious  allies  and  potential  "wreckers".  Under  a 
state  of  fear,  founded  or  unfounded,  any  normal  activity  be- 
comes, of  course,  impossible. 

One  cannot  blame  these  authors  for  fleeing  from  a  regime 
of  privation  and  persecution.  Yet  indirectly  they  arouse  admira- 
tion for  those  of  their  fellow-intellectuals  who  have  proved 
more  philosophical  and  more  idealistic,  and  have  stayed  behind. 
From  the  accounts  of  the  Tchernavins  it  is  evident  what  an 
enormous  amount  of  good  they  could  have  done  for  their 
country,  had  they  been  more  stoical,  patient,  and  patriotic  in 
the  deep  sense  of  the  word.  Fortunately  for  the  USSR,  the 
centrifugal  trickle  of  Tchernavins  is  too  thin  to  affect  its  pro- 
digious creative  endeavors. 

The  vicious  circle  is  even  more  obvious  in  the  case  of  Coun- 
tess Tolstoy.  The  magic  name  of  her  father  opened  all  official 
doors  to  her,  and  gave  her  extraordinary  opportunities  for  edu- 
cational work.  But  she  expected  the  impossible.  She  strove  to 
make  Yasnaya  Polyana  an  "oasis",  a  base  for  Tolstoyan  pacifism 
and  religiosity.  She  frankly  states  her  systematic  opposition  to 
the  new  order  and  her  sympathy  (not  altogether  passive)  for 
members  of  the  hostile  class.  Despite  the  Toystoyan  caption  of 
the  chapter  I  Can  Lie  No  More,  the  Countess  did  not  hesitate 
to  leave  Russia  by  obtaining  a  permit  to  go  abroad  under  false 
promises. 

There  is  a  Russian  saying:  "When  they  fell  a  forest,  chips 
will  fly."  ALEXANDER  KAUN 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

For  Amateur  Actors 

PLAYS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE,  by  Fred  Eastman.  Samuel  French.  258  pp. 

Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  ten  plays  for  amateurs,  nine  one-act  plays  and  one  in  three 
acts,  Mr.  Eastman  depicts  episodes  in  every-day  American 
life.  The  theme  running  through  the  series  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween materialism  and  the  love  of  one's  fellow-men.  The  writ- 
er's chief  interest  is  in  the  family,  but  it  widens  into  larger 
relations  in  The  Great  Choice,  which  is  an  anti-war  play,  and 
America  on  Trial,  a  pageant.  Two  very  lively  plays  center  on 
the  struggle  for  existence  of  the  farm  family. 

In  the  long  play,  The  Tinker,  we  see  middle-class  family  life 
shot  through  with  selfishness,  superficial  desires  and  extrava- 
gances. The  tinker  is  a  mysterious  rich  uncle  on  whose  will 
each  member  of  the  family  pins  his  hopes  of  getting  what  he 
or  she  most  wants.  Disguised  as  a  clock  mender,  the  tinker 
comes  into  the  home  and  eventually  exposes  to  father,  mother, 
son  and  daughter,  the  cheapness  and  pettiness  of  their  way  of 
life. 


THE  ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES 
OF  THE  NEW  DEAL 

by  Benjamin  Stolberg  and  Warren  Jay  Vinton 

A  complete  summary  of  the  New  Deal  to  date.  "A  tre- 
mendous little  book,  it's  a  call  to  the  American  people 
which,  I  think,  great  multitudes  will  hear." — Louis  ADAMIC. 

"No  more  brilliant,  cold-cutting  analysis  has  been  written 
since  the  Depression  began." — LITERARY  DIGEST.  $1.00 


CRIMINAL  LAW  IN  ACTION 

by  John   Barker   Waite 

Professor  of  Criminal  Law  and  Practice 
University  of  Michigan 

An  eminent  authority  speaks  out  in  denunciation  of  the 
administration  of  American  criminal  law.  "Our  first  de- 
pendable and  readable  introduction  to  the  operation  of  the 
American  criminal  law." — HARRY  ELMER  BARNES. 

"The  reader  who  would  like  to  have  summed  up  for  him 
all  that  has  been  considered  vital  in  the  numerous  crime 
researches  on  police,  courts,  district  attorneys,  judges, 
politics,  criminal  lawyers,  and  applied  criminal  law,  will 
discover  in  Mr.  Waite's  the  most  valuable  compendium  to 
be  found  anywhere." — THE  YALE  LAW  JOURNAL.  $3.00 


EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 

by  Charles  H.  Judd 

"The  most  recalcitrant  taxpayer  will  agree  with  him.  His 
book  is  greatly  worth  the  attention  of  anyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  where  we,  as  a  nation,  are 
going." — N.  Y.  TIMES.  $2.00 


New  One-Volume  Edition 

THE  SEXUAL  LIFE  OF  SAVAGES 

by  Bronislaw  Malinowski 
With  an  Introduction  by  Havelock  Ellis 

This  monumental  work,  now  accessible  in  an  inexpensive 
form,  is  of  interest  not  only  to  students  of  science  but  to 
all  who  are  concerned  with  the  origins  of  social  life.  "A 
landmark  of  its  field  and  promises  to  endure  as  a  classic." — 
N.  Y.  HERALD-TRIBUNE. 

Profusely  illustrated  with  photographs  from  Dr. 
Malinowski's  unrivalled  collection. 

Formerly  f  10.00.     Now,  $3.75 

HARCOURT,  BRACE  AND  COMPANY 
385  Madison  Avenue  New  York 
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READ 


ICH  VILLAGE 


\  1  HAT  is  how  Wople  are  going  to 
iipeak  of  this  book.  Did  you  ever 
/ish  to  tear  the  rooTfrom  a  thousand 
ity  houses  and  see\iust  what  went 
on  beneath  them?  ^Did  you  ever 
classify  the  foolish  subway  faces? 

WrW  you  have  read  ^Greenwich 
Village"  these  things  wm  be  clear 
to  you.  You  will  know  how  each 
kind\of  person  lives,  for  whom  he 
works,  to  whom  he  prays,  and  how 
he  sins,  how  he  courts  and  mWries,  . 
and  how  the  Tammany  Tiger  man- 
ages ta  sniff  at  him  and  carry\off 
his  votes — and  you,  too,  will  say 

SlftCE     I     READ 


Uilla.i 


by  CAROLINE  F.  WARE 

$4.00     PUBLISHED  BY  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 


AGRARIANISM 

A  Program  for  Farmers 
By  Troy  J.  Cauley 

PRESENTS  the  case  for  Agrarianism,  which  may  be 
defined  roughly  as  an  economic  and  social  system 
under  which  the  chief  method  of  subsistence  is  that  of 
farming  to  make  a  living  and  not  to  make  a  profit. 
Gives  in  detail  the  means  by  which  an  agrarian  society 
may  be  established  and  maintained.  About  200  pages. 

Price  $l.SO 

BASIC    ECONOMICS 

By  J.  G.  Evans 

ANEW  approach   to  the   study  of  economics.    This 
volume  attempts  to  present  economics  as  the  science 
of  what  is  possible  in  the  realm  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution   in    a    democratic    society    using    a    machine 
technology.   About  140  pages.  Price  $1.50 

MONEY 

And  the  Economic  System 
By  E.  M.  Bernstein 

DESCRIBES  in  detail  the  existing  monetary  system, 
faces  squarely  the  need  for  a  managed  currency  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  gold  standard  and  bimetallism,  and 
proposes  a  workable  system  which  will  meet  the  needs  of 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  About  450  pages.  Price  $3.00 

U.  N.  C.  PRESS 

Chapel  Hill  North  Carolina 
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The  Doctor  Decides  presents  a  community  doctor,  medical- 
missionary  among  mountaineers.  We  see  something  of  the 
primitive  and  insanitary  conditions  which  the  doctor  is  fighting 
in  his  strenuous  and  self-sacrificing  life.  There  is  the  clash  of 
idealistic  and  materialistic  trends  in  the  community,  represented 
by  two  high-minded  country  youths  and  a  blue-nosed,  hypo- 
critical, recklessly  selfish  deacon  who  seeks  to  wreck  the  doc- 
tor's preaching  activity.  The  missionary  decides  to  go  on  with 
his  work  as  a  community  doctor-minister,  which  he  for  idealis- 
tic humanitarian  reasons  has  begun  after  giving  up  a  lucrative 
practice  among  his  well-to-do  clientele  in  a  suburb. 

The  plays  are  presented  with  a  simplicity  which  permits  them 
to  be  produced  easily  and  inexpensively.  There  is  plenty  of 
action.  The  characters  are  sharply  drawn.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  personifications  of  the  traits  of  character  which  are 
in  conflict. 

Mr.  Eastman  holds  to  his  avowed  intention  to  steer  clear  of 
preaching  to  the  extent  of  not  turning  speeches  into  sermons. 
The  religious  idealism  which  is  there  intentionally  is  clearly 
evident  in  the  centering  of  attention  on  those  virtues  which  the 
church  upholds.  MARY  SWAIN  ROUTZAHN 

Russell  Sage  Foundation 

One  Man's  Fate 

PANIC— A  Play  in  Verse,  by  Archibald  MacLeish.  Hovghton,  Mifflin.  101 
pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  spite  of  the  great  rhythmical  and  poetic  beauty  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Leish's  play,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  curiously  lifeless.  Yet 
the  critic  who  reads  it  carefully  will  find  in  it,  as  in  Samson 
Agonistes  and  in  Prometheus  Bound,  deep  insight  into  human 
suffering,  great  sensitiveness  for  the  aspects  of  life  about  the 
poet,  and  a  philosophy  of  human  reconciliation  with  the  eter- 
nal changes  in  the  universe  which  are  man's  fate.  There  is 
here,  moreover,  extraordinary  skill  in  turning  into  music  the 
chopped,  sharply  accented,  nervous,  excited  tones  of  American 
speech — a  skill  very  consciously  cultivated,  as  the  preface  shows. 

Yet,  the  whole  play  is  somehow,  again  like  Samson,  a  fine 
failure.  Its  ineffectiveness  is  certainly  not  due  to  the  classic  form 
by  which  the  action  is  developed;  choric  interludes  by  street 
crowds  alternate  with  office  scenes  where  the  tragic  hero,  Mc- 
Gafferty,  symbol  of  predatory  capitalism,  dominates  his  banker 
friends,  his  aides  and  his  venal  mistress,  is  shaken  by  the  blind 
prophet  of  doom  speaking  to  him  for  the  unemployed,  and  is 
finally  destroyed  by  the  downward  rush  of  the  panic  around 
him.  Such  a  classic  dramatic  form  is  effectively  being  used  to- 
day by  many  young  poets,  as  witness  Euringer,  with  his 
Deutsche  Passion  in  Heidelberg  last  summer,  Obey,  with  his 
Bataille  de  la  Marne  in  Paris  a  year  or  so  ago,  O'Casey  with  his 
Silver  Tassie  and  Within  the  Gates,  Eliot  with  Sweeney  Ago- 
nistes and  Auden  with  his  as  yet  unproduced  Dance  of  Death. 
Mr.  MacLeish  uses  the  method  quite  as  beautifully,  if  not  more 
beautifully  than  these  contemporaries  of  his,  and  he  is  perhaps 
even  more  steeped  than  they  in  the  chaotic  forces  of  our  times. 
Why  then  does  his  tragedy  move  us  so  little? 

The  Marxians  would  have  a  ready  answer;  led  by  Mr. 
Strachey  they  would  find  "the  Fascist  subconscious"  at  fault 
here,  in  spite  of  McGafferty's  fall  at  the  end  of  the  play.  They 
would  say  that  the  brevity  of  the  paean  with  which  the  miser- 
able crowd  hails  the  death  of  their  tyrant,  the  oddly  ineffective 
last  shout  of  the  chorus,  "Man's  fate  is  a  drum",  seem  to  show 
that  the  poet  feels  the  tragedy  in  the  fall  of  the  proud  man  more 
keenly  than  he  rejoices  in  the. Nemesis  which  puts  down  the 
mighty  from  their  seats. 

Perhaps  the  Marxians  are  at  least  partly  right.  Art  which  is 
merely  reflective  of  its  period  but  which  does  not  express  the 
creative  onward  stream  of  the  life  of  its  time,  is  not  truly  sig- 
nificant. The  poet  whose  universe  is  blind  and  mysterious, 
who — there's  a  parallel  with  both  Spengler  and  O'Neill  here — 
is  haunted  by  the  "faceless  fears"  which  science  is  trying  to 
banish  from  our  world,  must  seem  to  eager  and  active  minds, 
a  defeatist  who  cannot  influence  them.  As  one  young  reader 
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of  this  play  exclaimed,  "It  sounds  as  if  it  had  been  written  away 
back  in  the  1920's!"  To  another  it  sounds  as  if  it  had  been 
conceived  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  High  praise  that,  and  dam- 
nation too!  WINIFRED  SMITH 

Vassar  College 

The  Storm  and  Stress  Period 

OF  TIME  AND  THE  RIVER,  by  Thomas  Wolfe.  Seiner's.  912  pp.  Prict 
$3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

OF  Time  and  the  River  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  six 
books  which,  when  completed,  will  deal  with  the  life  and 
times  of  Eugene  Gant  (alias  Thomas  Wolfe.)  The  theme  of 
the  first  book,  Look  Homeward  Angel,  was  the  eternal  bewil- 
derment of  youth  with  its  cry  "Oh  lost,  lost!"  In  the  present 
book  this  theme  gives  way  to  one  of  frenzied  perpetual  motion. 
In  a  roaring  odyssey  of  man  in  his  youthful  hunger  Mr.  Wolfe 
traces  the  course  of  his  hero  from  his  career  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent of  drama  at  Harvard,  through  abortive  years  as  teacher, 
Oxford  parasite,  and  dilettante  in  Paris,  to  his  homecoming. 
Eugene's  Faustian  Sehnsucht  and  his  unquenchable  zest  for 
living  bring  him  into  many  and  varied  companies.  The  effemi- 
nate Starwick  of  the  Harvard  graduate  school  days,  the  bitter, 
honest  Abraham  Jones,  Eugene's  only  friend  among  his  East 
Side  Jewish  students,  soft-voiced,  big-bodied  Ann  from  Boston, 
the  extraordinary  tribe  of  Gants  themselves  are  only  a  few  of 
the  scores  of  richly  rounded  characters.  Mr.  Wolfe  has  recorded 
this  human  adventure  in  a  style  at  once  so  opulent,  so  varied, 
and  so  full  of  movement  that  the  reader  is  swept  through  900 
closely  printed  pages  unconscious  of  the  passing  of  time.  Mr. 
Wolfe  writes  best  when  he  is  aroused  to  ecstasy  or  bitterness, 
although  bitterness,  as  exemplified  in  the  Harvard  episode,  does 
not  lend  him  the  clean  knife-edge  of  a  Sinclair  Lewis,  but 
rather  glows  with  a  sullen  resentment.  It  is  a  book  born  out  of 
pain,  and  fostered  by  a  tremendous  hostility  to  the  common- 
place. 

One  feels  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  Mr.  Wolfe  has  written  a 
social  document.  His  social  philosophy  is  implicit:  the  present 
order  is  sterile  of  beauty  and  dignity,  division  between  classes 
is  sharp  and  irreparable,  and  in  the  last  analysis  man's  great 
enemy  is  himself.  Nor  can  he  find  salvation  through  beauty; 
Starwick,  the  real  aesthete  of  the  book,  is  a  moral  degenerate. 
The  only  liberated  individuals  are  those  who  have  thrown  over 
all  responsibilities  —  the  expatriates  in  the  Paris  episode  —  and 
their  lives  are  the  most  purposeless  of  all.  Mr.  Wolfe  does  not 
scorn  life  so  much  as  those  who  live  it.  Except  for  Eugene,  the 
characters  are  plankton,  drifting  and  hopelessly  lost. 

The  book  has  exuberance,  grandeur,  and  excess,  and  here  is 
its  central  fault.  Judicious  pruning  would  in  no  way  have 
destroyed  its  vitality,  such  vitality  as  have  few  books  in  our 
time.  If  Mr.  Wolfe  grows  lean  and  hard  with  the  seasons,  he 
will  lose  nothing.  For  he  writes  with  heart  and  mind  and  sinew, 
and  nothing  can  destroy  his  power.  Of  Time  and  the  River  is 
truly  a  prose  epic;  through  it  shakes  the  struggle  of  man  in 
quest  of  himself,  and  the  sound  of  clashing  by  night. 
New  York  City  EDWARD  HOOKER  DEWEY 


Two  Doctors 

DR.  MALLORY,  by  Alan  Hart.  W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  320  pp.  Prict  t2.50 

postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
BARRY  SCOTT,   M.D.,  by  Rhoda  Truax.  E.  P.  Button  and  Co.,  279  pp. 

Prict  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHAT  modern  medicine  means  to  the  men  who  practice 
it  is  told  in  these  two  novels,  the  first  by  a  doctor,  the 
second  by  a  doctor's  wife.  Dr.  Mallory  is  the  story  of  a  country 
doctor  in  a  salmon-fishing  village  in  Oregon.  The  physician  for 
whom  the  book  is  named  could  have  been  a  big  man  in  a  big 
city;  he  started  where  and  when  he  did  because  he  wanted  to 
get  married  and  begin  earning.  Knowing  the  people  and  their 
needs,  he  could  not  leave  them,  though  to  stay  in  that  remote 
country  finally  meant  to  choose  between  his  work  and  his  wife. 
Even  devotion  and  skill,  he  found,  were  not  enough.  Their 
needs  and  his  both  meant  a  change  in  the  traditional  ways  of 


NEW  SPRING  BOOKS 


Momentous  changes — 


have  taken  place  in  the  past  two  years  in  social  work 
and  its  allied  fields.  It  is  important  to  have  an 
authoritative  record  of  what  is  happening,  for  refer- 
ence and  for  daily  use.  Such  a  record,  convenient 
in  form  and  written  by  authorities  in  the  various 
fields,  will  be  found  in 

THE  SOCIAL  WORK 
YEAR  BOOK  - 1935 

Edited  by  Fred  S.  Hall 

The  new  volume  continues  all  those  useful  features 
which  brought  its  predecessors  "at  once  into  that 
little  collection  of  indispensable  volumes  which  social 
workers  keep  on  their  desks" — (Survey).  The  list  of 
agencies  in  the  social  field  has  been  enlarged.  The 
entirely  rewritten  Topical  Articles  are  crammed  with 
information  about  recent  developments.  The  book  is 
ready  now. 
698  Pages  $4.00 


the  art  of  city  building — 

"In  its  truest  form,"  says  Thomas  Adams  in  his 
OUTLINE  OF  TOWN  AND  CITY  PLANNING,  "the  art  of 
city  building  is  the  art  of  creating  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment needed  to  produce  and  maintain  human  values." 

OUTLINE  OF  TOWN 
AND  CITY  PLANNING 

By  Thomas  Adams 

A  simple,  clear  history  of  how  men  came  to  plan 
cities  and  later  larger  areas,  beginning  with  ancient 
times  and  leading  to  the  present  with  a  glance  toward 
the  future.  A  handsome  book,  profusely  illustrated, 
which  will  be  of  interest  and  practical  use  to  planners 
and  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  human  implica- 
tions of  planning. 
368  Pages  126  Illustration*  $3.00 


Address 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  East  22d  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Books  for  Social  Workers! 

E.  R.  Groves' 
MARRIAGE 

The  social  worker  will  find  it  helpful  in  once  again  recalling  the 
many  forces  that  are  operating  in  the  lives  of  her  clients  when- 
ever she  is  concerned  with  the  mating  force.  .  .  .  We  recommend 
it  to  you!— Esther  S.  Dunham,  in  THE  FAMILY. 

{3.50 

I.  M.  Rubinow's 
QUEST  FOR  SECURITY 

Social  insurance  has  its  most  disarming,  most  effective  spokesman 
in  Dr.  Rubinow.  In  The  Quest  for  Security  he  is  his  most 
stimulating  and  convincing  best. — C.  A.  Kulp,  in  PROCEED- 
INGS OF  THE  OASUALITY  ACTUARIAL  SOCIETY. 

$3.50 

Nathaniel  F.  Cantor's 

CRIME,  CRIMINALS  AND  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 

He  presents  here  for  the  reader,  whether  lay  or  professional,  a 
wealth  of  material  dealing  with  the  various  phases  of  the  problem 
of  crime.— Winfred  Overholser,  in  MENTAL  HYGIENE. 

$3.50 

Joseph  B.  Hubbard,  General  Editor 
CURRENT  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

Presents  a  variety  of  points  of  view  in  significant,  and  in  many 
cases  distinguished,  contributions  on  a  wide  range  of  current 
problems  and  policies. — Emily  Clark  Brown,  in  THE  ANNALS. 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York 


NEGRO-WHITE  ADJUSTMENT 

by  Dr.  Paul  E.  Baker 

How  the  ten  leading  interracial  agencies  function.  De- 
scribes typical  conflict  situations  covering  housing,  hotels, 
colleges,  hospitals,  work  relations,  etc.;  also  procedures 
for  education  on  race  conditions. 

"An  invaluable  handbook  for  reference  and  for  me  by  study 
groups."— Sociology  and  Social  Research. 

"A  valuable  appraisal  of  technique!." — Dr.  Charles  S.  Johnson, 
Fisk  University. 

"Remarkably  objective  analysis." — E.  V.  Olsen,  Social  Frontier. 
A  study  made  with  the  cooperation  of  Bruno  Lasker  and 
E.  C.  Lindeman. 

272  pages— cloth  $3.00 


LIFE  ON  THE  NEGRO  FRONTIER 

By  George  R.  Arthur 
(For  six  years  an  officer  of  the  Rosenivald  Fund) 


Negro  migration  north  and  of  Julius 
in  establishing  the  Rosenwald  associa- 


The  story  of  the 
Rosenwald's  part 
lions  for  them. 

"Brings  out  some  deeply  interesting  and  significant  observations  con- 
cerning the  life  of  the  Negro  in  the  great  cities." — The  New  York 
Times. 

260  pages— cloth  $2.50 

Both  volumes  invaluable  for  libraries,  social  service  organ- 
izations, study  groups  in  churches,  colleges  and  schools. 
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medical  practice.  He  fought  the  competitive  spirit  of  the  doc- 
tors in  the  bigger  town  down  the  river — leaders  in  the  politics 
rather  than  the  practice  of  medicine;  they  retaliated  by  trying  to 
expell  him  from  the  county  medical  society.  He  died  from  over- 
work at  the  end  of  an  influenza  epidemic,  just  as  he  and  a 
medical  friend  were  about  to  try  an  experiment  in  community 
medicine,  using  the  little  hospital  he  had  built  up  painfully  as 
a  center  where  the  people  of  the  valley  could  get  what  care 
they  needed  for  an  annual  rate,  giving  them  assurance  of  meet- 
ing their  bills  and  the  doctors  the  wherewithal  to  live  and  carry 
on  their  work.  The  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  medical  service 
which  Dr.  Mallory  embodied,  and  Dr.  Hart  so  vividly  imparts 
is  what  makes  so  hopeful  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  aims  of 
the  Dr.  Mallorys  in  real  life. 

Barry  Scott,  M.D.,  is  the  story  of  a  gifted  young  doctor  who 
goes  out  from  his  relatively  sheltered  hospital  years  to  private 
practice  in  a  Massachusetts  town.  Readers  of  Miss  Truax'  earlier 
novels,  Hospital  and  Doctors  Carry  the  Keys,  know  her  skill  in 
catching  and  recreating  the  special  circumstances  of  life  within 
the  medical  profession.  This  book  goes  more  deeply  and  surely 
into  a  study  of  personal  relationships  than  its  predecessors, 
showing  how  Dr.  Barry  Scott  grew  up  in  the  first  year  of  mar- 
riage and  work  on  his  own  responsibility.  On  the  professional 
side,  "it  occurred  to  Barry  that  patients  got  better  service  in  a 
good  charity  hospital  where  everything  was  within  call  and  no 
one  worried  very  much  about  expense,  than  they  could  in 
private  practice.  He  couldn't  order  X-ray  plates  .  .  .  the  way  he 
used  to,  for  he  had  to  consider  the  patient's  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  pay  for  these  extras.  And  he  couldn't  discuss  the  patient 
with  other  doctors  either.  He  had  always  learned  from  the  in- 
formal discussions  that  took  place  continually  in  a  big  hospital, 
but  here  he  could  depend  only  on  himself  unless  he  called  in 
someone  in  consultation.  .  .  ." 

Both  books  stand  squarely  on  their  own  as  novels,  and  be- 
yond that  both  have  an  added  meaning  through  their  implica- 
tions for  questions  which  confront  doctors  and  the  public.  The 
medical  profession  might  well  be  proud  to  claim  Bob  Mallory 
and  Barry  Scott.  MARY  Ross 

The  Past  Twenty  Years 

SINCE  1914,  by  3.  H.  Landman.  Barnes  &•  Noble.  288  pp.  Price  $1.50  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

WAS  EUROPE  A  SUCCESS?  by  Joseph  Wood  Knttch.  Farrar  Sr  Rine- 
hart.  88  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MR.  LANDMAN  has  written  an  invaluable  book  for  any- 
one interested  in  world  affairs.  He  has  spared  no  effort 
in  making  his  work  complete,  and  all  nations  are  treated  politi- 
cally, historically,  and  economically,  with  cartoons  and  excellent 
maps  by  way  of  illustration.  His  grasp  of  details  is  really  ex- 
traordinary; and  he  has  elucidated  the  causes  of  the  World 
War,  the  war  itself,  the  peace  treaties,  the  League  of  Nations, 
peace  movements,  reparations  and  war  debts,  and  the  world 
economic  depression  in  introductory  chapters. 

The  book  is  definitely  for  reference  rather  than  for  reading, 
with  its  full  complement  of  facts  and  statistics.  If  you  want 
to  learn  what  Woodrow  Wilson's  fourteen  points  were,  or  the 
world  total  of  unemployed,  go  to  Landman.  He  tells  you  how 
the  Fascist  party  of  Italy  is  organized,  traces  the  life  history  of 
Mustapha  Kemal,  and  deals  with  American  foreign  affairs 
under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  including  the  recognition  of  Rus- 
sia. This  reviewer,  who  is  a  foreign  editor  by  profession,  is 
bound  to  offer  sincere  congratulations  to  the  author  of  so  care- 
ful and  conscientious  a  current  work.  According  to  the  preface, 
"This  book  purports  to  survey  the  history  of  mankind  since  the 
year  1914,  ending  with  a  chapter  on  post-war  culture."  This  is 
just  what  it  does. 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  author  and  an  editor  of  The  Nation, 
is  a  leading  American  liberal;  but  just  what  a  liberal  is,  it  is 
sometimes  hard  to  determine.  "Liberalism"  is  evident  in  every 
line  of  this  little  book;  although  it  is  well  to  remember  that  an 
American  liberal  is  generally  a  pseudo-socialist,  while  a  Euro- 
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pean  liberal  believes  in  Hoover-like  laissez-faire  as  opposed  to 
authoritarian  control.  The  reviewer  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
liberalism  of  Mr.  Krutch,  and  is  inclined  to  wish  there  was 
more  of  it  in  more  pages. 

Krutch  has  some  remarkably  interesting  observations  to  make 
on  communism  and  Marx  and  Russia,  and  contrasts  red  religion 
with  joyous  bourgeois  paganism  such  as  that,  let  us  say,  of 
Mencken.  Cultural  values  and  current  theories  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  treatment;  and  concrete,  statistical  facts  about 
Europe  are  in  general  lacking.  In  this  respect  the  book  is  the 
diametrical  antithesis  of  Landman's.  In  fact,  these  two  books 
might  well  be  considered  complementary,  and  a  joint  perusal 
would  not  be  out  of  order.  Krutch,  primarily,  is  an  artist  and 
intellectual  of  a  high  order.  Landman  is  a  very  able  practitioner 
of  exact  political  science.  ROGER  SHAW 

New  Yor^  City 

Business  in  Control 

CODES,  CARTELS,  NATIONAL  PLANNING:  The  Road  to  Economic 
Stability,  by  Bruno  Burn.  McGraw-Hill.  413  pp.  Price  $4  postpaid  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic. 

ONE  of  the  broad  questions  raised  under  the  New  Deal  has 
been  that  of  laissez-faire  vs.  a  planned  economy  handled 
by  the  government.  In  this  book,  Mr.  Burn  suggests  a  middle 
course.  He  would  like  to  see  a  planned  economy  which  would 
be  managed  by  the  business  man  under  the  guidance  of  the 
state.  Huge  cartels  formed  into  a  super-organization  paralleling 
the  Italian  corporative  state  is  the  essence  of  his  idea  as  to  how 
business  should  be  handled  under  present  conditions.  He  would 
have  the  control  exercised  by  the  business  man  rather  than  by 
the  government  as  is  the  case  in  Italy.  Although  Mr.  Burn 
advocates  a  controlled  competition,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  in 
mind  about  90  percent  control  and  10  percent  competition.  The 
following  excerpts  from  the  book  indicate  the  keynote  of  his 
idea  of  national  planning: 

"The  fundamental  premise  for  such  planning  is,  therefore, 
that  it  rest  on  business  itself.  The  state  should  merely  act  as  a 
guiding  and  supervisory  body,  guarding  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  economically  weaker  elements  against  exploitation 
by  the  stronger  and  establishing  the  proper  balance  among  the 
conflicting  interests.  .  .  .  Economic  planning  should  therefore, 
by  no  means,  be  permitted  to  gravitate  toward  a  state-regiment- 
ed economy,  but  must  be  based  upon  the  institution  of  private 
enterprise,  eliminating  the  frictions  of  the  present  and  thus 
enhancing  the  economic  efficiency  of  the  country." 

The  major  portion  of  the  book  consists  of  an  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  cartels.  The  numerous  kinds  of  cartels  are  defined 
and  subjected  to  a  brief  economic  analysis.  His  resume  of  the 
NRA  and  the  codes  is  very  sketchy  and  contains  little  that  is 
not  already  available  in  other  works  on  the  subject.  The  real 
value  of  the  work  lies  not  in  the  discussion  of  codes  and  nation- 
al planning  but  rather  in  the  analysis  and  classification  of 
cartels.  Although  the  book  is  written  in  a  readable  style,  it 
should  have  a  limited  appeal  because  of  the  technical  nature 
of  the  subject.  JULES  BACKMAN 

Economics  Statistics,  Inc.,  New 


The  Hitler  Movement 

A   HISTORY   OF  NATIONAL   SOCIALISM,   by  Konrad  Heiden.   Knopf. 
440  pp.  Price  $4.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  public  of  this  country  has  not  yet  been  told  the  whole 
story  of  the  rise  of  National  Socialism  to  power  in  Germany. 
The  facts  and  names  connected  with  the  downfall  of  German 
democracy  have  been  available;  but  darkness  still  shrouds  the 
underlying  forces  and  —  important  for  actual  politics  in  any 
country  —  the  underlying  technique  of  this  revolution.  Heiden's 
book  offers  the  first  opportunity  to  follow  the  Nazi  movement 
throughout  its  career.  It  shows  how  the  Utopia  that  failed  in 
the  ill-fated  Hitler  rising  of  1923  was  developed  by  expert 
leadership  into  a  complete  political  system  ready  to  take  over 


New 
McGRAW-HILL   BOOKS 


PROBLEM    OF 


1.  Bentley    and    Co  Wry— THE 
MENTAL  DISORDER 

A  study  undertaken  by  the  Committee  on  Psychiatric  Investigations,  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  with  the  object  of  determining  more  exactly  what 
the  actual  state  of  psychiatrical  knowledge  is  and  for  suggesting  possible 
means  of  advancing  understanding  and  control  of  the  mental  disorders.  Sur- 
veys all  fields,  including  the  biological  and  psychological  sciences,  for  material 
on  the  nature,  origin,  prevention  and  relief  of  the  mental  disorders.  388  pages, 
$4.00 

2.  Young— INTERVIEWING  IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

An  accurate,  common-sense  guide  in  the  newer  and  better  methods  and  tech- 
niques of  interviewing.  The  author  endeavors  to  make  interviewing  a  com- 
municable technique  by  examining  the  problem  in  its  psychological,  psychiatric, 
and  sociological  aspects,  and  by  including  twenty-four  verbatim  interviews  to 
show  actual  field  procedure.  416  pages,  $3.00 

3.  Lough— HIGH-LEVEL  CONSUMPTION— Its 
Behavior;  Its  Consequences 

Presents  a  comprehensive  estimate  of  consumers'  spendings  and  savings 
through  the  23-year  period  1909-1931,  interprets  these  estimates,  discusses 
their  bearing  on  current  problems  of  balance  and  recovery,  and  shows  how 
business  practice  must  be  revised  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  by  high-level 
consumption.  336  pages,  $4.00 

4.  Studebaker— THE  AMERICAN  WAY 

An  account  of  the  plan  and  working  of  the  DCS  Moines  experiment  in  com- 
munity forums,  and  an  analysis  of  their  use  as  a  means  by  which  the  people 
of  a  community  have  effectively  taken  counsel  together  to  probe  the  questions 
which  American  Democracy  faces  today.  206  pages,  $2.00 

5.  BETTER  GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Public  Service  Personnel,  giv- 
ing a  searching  analysis  of  the  factors  in  the  organization  and  working  of 
the  American  Civil  Service  and  government  staffs  that  make  it  inefficient  and 
unattractive  to  the  best  type  of  workers,  together  with  recommendations  for 
its  reorganization  on  a  career  basis.  182  pages,  $2.00 

6.  Tead— THE  ART  OF  LEADERSHIP 

Analyzes  the  nature  of  leadership,  shows  what  qualities  leaders  must  have, 
and  how  they  can  give  those  qualities  practical  effect  in  hour-by-hour  dealings 
with  others.  Gives  particular  attention  to  problems  of  training  leaders  in  or- 
ganizations, problems  of  women  as  leaders,  and  difficulties  of  assistant  leaders. 
308  pages,  $2.50 

Examine  any  of  these  books  10  days  on  approval. 
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SEND    THIS    McGRAW-HILL    ON-APPROVAL    COUPON 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Send   me  the  books   checked  below,   for    10  days'  examination  on 
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Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  June  17-July  24. 
Second  Term,  July  25-Aug.  30. 


The  School  announces  a  group  of  POOR  LAW 
STUDIES  published  by  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  Ready: 

THE  OHIO  POOR  LAW  AND  ITS  ADMINISTRATION 
By  Aileen  E.  Kennedy  and  S.  P.  Breckinridge  $2.00 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  POOR  RELIEF  LEGISLATION 
IN  KANSAS 

By  GRACE  A.  BROWNING  and  S.  P.  Breckinridge  $2.00 

In  preparation:  Studies  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  Michigan, 
Rhode  Island,  Illinois,  Indiana. 

Recommended  Texts: 

THE  FAMILY  AND  THE  STATE  (Breckinridge)  $3.50 
SOCIAL  WORK  AND  THE  COURTS  (Breckinridge)  $3.50 
PUBLIC  WELFARE  ADMINISTRATION 

(Breckinridge)  $4.50 

HANDBOOK  FOR  FIELD  WORK  STUDENTS 

(Bristol  &  Dunn)  .50 

and  the  professional  quarterly 

THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited  by  GRACE  ABBOTT.  $4.00  a  year. 


SEX  EDUCATION— Facts  and  Attitudes 


Nine  contributions  on  the  presentday  approach  to  sex  edu- 
cation. Addressed  chiefly  to  parents,  but  also  to  all  in 
search  of  knowledge  and  an  understanding  of  their  own 
sex  attitudes.  Discussions  on  Parents  and  Sex  Education, 
Concerning  Masturbation,  Ser  in  Adolescence,  etc. 


CHILD       STUDY      ASSOCI- 

221  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


RANK  AND  FILE  SOCIAL  WORKERS 
MAKE  HISTORY 

45  delegates  representing  30  organizations  with  a 

total   membership   of   8,300   attended   Pittsburgh 

Conference  Feb.  22-24 


SPECIAL   OFFER 

The  Proceedings  are  in  press.  Subscribe  now  to 
Social  Work  Today,  the  voice  of  the  practitioner, 
and  receive,  gratis,  your  copy  of  the  Proceedings. 


Social  Work  Today 

6  East  46  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  an  annual  (7  issues)  subscription 
to  SOCIAL  WORK  TODAY  and  a  copy  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference  Proceedings. 

Name 

Address 

City .    State.  . 
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in  1933  the  entire  administration  of  a  nation  of  65  million 
people  at  a  moment's  notice. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  democratic  students  at  the  University 
of  Munich  and  afterwards  a  Munich  journalist,  the  author  had 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  decisive  men  and  phases  of  the 
Nazi  movement.  He  tells  this  story  with  the  ability  of  a  cul- 
tured and  unbiased  mind  to  show  both  the  peculiarities  of  a 
situation  and  its  broader  implications.  One  of  the  best  things 
in  the  book  is  the  analysis  of  Hitler's  character,  which  is  rather 
contrary  to  the  current  over-simplifications  of  friend  or  foe.  A 
further  merit  is  Heiden's  just  appreciation  of  the  technical  fac- 
tors peculiar  to  such  an  anti-democratic  mass  movement  of  our 
day.  He  reveals  the  roots  of  the  Hitler  movement  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  defeated  German  army.  But  he  also  clarifies  the 
subsequent  process  of  Hitler's  growing  antagonism  to  the 
Reichswehr  and  his  adaptation  of  the  German  army  spirit  and 
methods  to  purely  political  purposes.  The  chapter  on  the  S.A., 
Hitler's  private  political  army,  is  full  of  useful  knowledge  for 
the  student  of  modern  state  control. 

The  narrative  follows  German  events  to  the  critical  "blood 
purge"  of  June  1934,  giving  a  competent  explanation  of  what 
happened  in  this  significant  crisis.  But  in  spite  of  its  real  values 
Heiden's  book  does  not  fill  completely  the  special  needs  of  an 
American  public.  The  first  part  goes  into  confusing  details  of 
German  home  politics  which  could  be  eliminated.  On  the  other 
hand  the  story  seems  rather  too  narrowly  confined  to  the  iso- 
lated history  of  National  Socialism.  To  non-German  readers 
the  exact  place  of  the  National  Socialist  party  within  the  Ger- 
man party  system  ought  to  have  been  pointed  out  more  clearly. 
And  some  feeling  for  the  broader  aspects  of  public  life  in 
post-war  Germany — which  the  party  politics  of  the  Republic 
always  failed  to  encompass — should  supplement  a  fair  account 
of  the  death  struggle  of  German  democracy.  The  amusing  and 
cultured  style  of  the  original  German  text  has  been  marred  to 
some  extent  by  what  seems  a  rather  hurried  translation  and 
printing.  But  the  fact  remains  that  this  book  should  be  read 
by  everyone  who  recognizes  that  the  history  of  German  Nation- 
al Socialism  is  a  most  important  object  lesson  in  modern  politi- 
cal theory  and  practice.  TONI  STOLPER 
New  Yorl(  City 

Picture  of  a  Labor  Leader 

LABOR,  INDUSTRY  AND  GOVERNMENT,  by  Matthew  Wall.  Afiplcton- 
Century.  341  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  American  Federation  of  Labor  sticks  to  the  doctrine  of 
high  wages  and  short  hours.  It  does  not  accept  the  theory  of 
the  class  struggle  and  it  is  on  that  account  more  virtuous  than 
European  labor.  It  rejects  the  notion  of  a  labor  party  but  it  is 
definitely  in  politics  since  it  promotes  the  election  to  office  of 
its  friends  and  offers  "stinging  rebukes"  to  its  enemies.  It  is 
united  as  never  before  and  it  has  made  gains  in  membership 
under  the  New  Deal,  despite  the  fact  that  Section  7-a  has  not 
been  enforced. 

Beyond  these  somewhat  less  than  startling  assurances,  the 
third  vice  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  discusses  employers, 
codes,  profits,  inflation,  economic  planning,  communism,  edu- 
cation and  many  other  subjects  in  a  confused  and  unplanned 
book.  The  author  praises  "voluntarism"  as  the  philosophy  of 
the  American  labor  movement,  but  threatens  the  employers 
with  government  regulation  if  they  do  not  accept  collective 
bargaining.  Economic  planning  by  government  control  is  im- 
possible because  it  threatens  democracy.  Individual  initiative 
must  be  preserved.  But  if  the  employers  will  recognize  the 
unions  and  bring  them  into  full  partnership  then  planning  will 
be  possible  for  there  will  be  "organized  intelligence"  and  "dele- 
gated power  for  enforcement".  An  "industrial  congress"  so 
organized  could  both  plan  and  control. 

The  book  is  disappointing  as  a  picture  of  the  American  labor 
movement.  It  is  crammed  with  pontifical  assertions  with  scarce- 
ly a  line  of  citation  or  description.  (Continued  on  page  260) 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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MEN  WHO  DREAMED— Dreams  That  Made  History 

The  desires  for  new  worlds,  the  urge  to  change  the  existing  order  have  made 
history.    A  great  historian  has,  in  this  book,  made  the  centuries  come  alive,  has 
brought  past  and  present  into  new  focus,  has  presented  the  greatest  figures  of  all 
time  as  dreamers  who  struggled  to  translate  their  dreams  into  reality.    A  vivid 
picture  of  masters  of  dread  and  molders  of  Utopias,  of  prophets  of  hell-fire  and 
Messiahs:  the  leaders  who  have  given  substance  to  the  shadowy  wish-dreams  of 
the  masses.  97  illustrations  #5 

LEADERS,  DREAMERS  AND  REBELS 

by  Rene  Fulbp-Miller 
author  of  RASPUTIN  and  THE  POWER  and  SECRET  of  the  JESUITS 


A  NOVEL  IN  A  GREAT  TRADITION 

In  this  major  work,  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts  again  demonstrates  those  qualities 
which  have  won  her  recognition  as  one  of  America's  foremost  living  writers.   Laid 
in  the  modern  South,  the  story  tells,  in  simple,  distinguished  prose  of  the  clash 
between  Stoner  Drake  who  wished  to  mould  his  world  to  his  will  and  his  grand- 
daughter, Jocelle,  who  longed  to  seek  fulfillment  beyond  the  confines  of  the  fields 
which  hemmed  her  in.  $2.50 

HE     SENT     FORTH     A     RAVEN 

by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts 

"Richer  in  its  content  of  ideas,  more  subtle  in  its  handling  of  them  than  any  previous 
novel  by  Miss  Roberts." — J.  Donald  Adams,  New  York  Times. 


THE  STATE  IN  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE,  by  Harold  j.  Laski 

A  leader  of  progressive  thought  analyzes  the  modern  state,  reveals  the  basis 
of  its  power  and  outlines  its  hazardous  future.  $3.00 

THE  CHART  OF  PLENTY,   by  Harold  Loeb  and  Associates.    A  fac- 
tual  survey  of  America's  productive  capacity.    "The  most  important  book  of 
the  twentieth  century  that  has   come  within  my  ken." — Charles  A.  Beard, 
New  Republic.  $2.50 

MARIANNE  IN  INDIA,  by  Lion  Feuchtwagner.  A  great  novelist 
turns  to  the  short  story  and  contributes  a  series  of  biting  satires,  perceptive 
character  studies  and  dramatic  historic  incidents.  $2.00 

THORSTEIN  VEBLEN  and  his  AMERICA,  by  Joseph  Dorfman. 

The  first  definitive  life  of  America's  most  original  social  thinker.  "An  extra- 
ordinary accomplishment,  a  tour  de  force,  with  an  unmistakable  touch  of 
genius  in  it." — Virgil  Jordan.  $3.75 


THE  VIKING  PRESS 
18  E.  48th  ST.  N.  Y.  C. 


THE   CURSE   OF   BIGNESS,   by  Justice  Brandeis.      A    lifetime    of 
wisdom   as    revealed    in    hitherto   unpublished    essays,   addresses   and    other 
papers    of    this    distinguished    social    reformer,    lawyer    and    Justice    of    the 
Supreme  Court.  $3.00 
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"A  HANDBOOK  FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKERS" 

By  WADE  &  VON  DIETZ 

412  Western  Pacific  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 


A  Condensed,  52-page,   Ready   Reference  Handbook  for 
Daily  Use  in  the  Office  or  in  the  Field. 


Subjects,  Arranged  Alphabetically,  Include: 

126  Points  of  "Essential  Information"  Required  in  Case  Histories; 
the    First    Interview;    and    in    the    27    Divisions    of   a    Face    Sheet. 

Citizenship  Laws  of  the  United  States. 

Residence  or  Settlement  Laws  of  Each  State. 

Prorating  Tables  for  Utilities  and   Rent. 

A  Creed   for  Social   Service   Workers. 

Requisite  Information  in  Opening,   Closing  or  Transferring  a  Case. 
Definitions — Commonly  Used  Welfare  and  Medical  Terms. 

Price  $1.00.  (QUANTITY  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION) 


ARCHIBALD   RUTLEDGE,  of  Mercersburg  Academy 

WHEN   BOYS   GO   OFF 

f-f^f^        Like  "Good-Bye  Mr.  Chips"   (although  fact  in- 

111         stead    of    fiction)    here    is    a    book    of   unusual 

appeal  to  parents,  teachers  and  all  educators,  by 

O  f^  TT  fk  f~\  T  the  Master  of  English  of  the 

»3  \^t  Jl  \J  \J  M-i          Mercersburg  Academy.  #1.25 

All  Book  Stores.  REVELLS',  158  5th  Avenue,  New  York 


SURVEY  GRAPHIC  Advertising  De- 
partment presents  twenty  pages  of  ad- 
vertisements in  this  issue — a  definite 
market  especially  addressed  to  a  high- 
grade  clientele. 

Cooperation  in  patronizing  these  adver- 
tisers will  be  appreciated. 


THAT'S  NEWS! 

When  The  Survey  announces  that  22,000  copies  of  the  first 
two  Miss  Bailey  pamphlets  have  been  sold — that  AT  news. 
And  when  The  Survey  announces  that  a  third  pamphlet  is 
in  preparation,  containing  the  eight  articles  by  Gertrude 
Springer,  published  in  The  Midmonthly  from  August  1934 
through  April  1935 — that's  news  too! 

Miss  Bailey  Says — Series  III 

In  these  lively  articles,  the  supervisor,  experienced  in  un- 
employment relief,  talks  over  with  her  workers  actual  cases 
which  present  problems  common  to  this  work  everywhere. 
Miss  Bailey  enjoys  a  wide  popularity.  For  her  practical 
common-sense  is  combined  with  a  sympathetic  imagination 
and  a  refreshing  and  stimulating  understanding  of  human 
values. 

Quantity  Rates 

1    to      9    copies 30tf  each 

10   to   49    copies 25<f     " 

50   to   99   copies 20tf     " 

100   or   more  copies 15^     " 

The  earlier  pamphlets,  Series  I  and  II,  are  still  available 
at  the  same  rates.  Please  specify  the  exact  quantity  of  each 
pamphlet  desired,  and  figure  the  cost  per  copy  on  the  basis 
of  the  entire  number  ordered  at  one  time. 


ORDER   FORM 

Surrey  Aimiatm.    112   E.    19  Street,   New  York. 
Klndlj  lend  me  the  following: 

copies  of  Series  III    (August   1934-April   1936). 

copies  of  Series  II    (November  1933-June  1934). 

copies    of   Series    I    (March    1933-October    1933). 

I   enclose   J for   the  entire   order   of copies    @ 

Ordered    by 

Name   of  Organization 

Address     . 


(Continued  from  page  258)  Instead  of  telling  of  the  em- 
ployers' campaign  against  unionism,  the  writer  states  that 
"obstacles  of  every  conceivable  form  and  character  were  placed 
in  the  way  of  organization".  Instead  of  setting  forth  with  vivid 
illustration  the  specific  manner  by  which  company  unionism 
has  been  brought  forward  as  an  agency  for  the  destruction  of 
the  legitimate  unions,  he  proclaims  in  ringing  phrases  that  "no 
such  employers'  plan  or  policy  has  ever  had  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  robust  and  uncompromising  democracy  of  our  move- 
ment, patterned  on  the  democracy  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  and 
built  on  American  political  experience".  The  story  of  action 
that  could  have  been  told  by  a  leader  of  thirty  years'  experience 
would  have  been  a  genuine  contribution  to  public  understand- 
ing. Instead,  smarting  under  criticism,  the  author  seriously 
misstates  the  issues  involved  in  the  controversy  over  industrial 
unionism  and  declares  that  jurisdictional  disputes  are  practically 
at  an  end.  If  the  misunderstanding  and  uninformed  intellec- 
tuals are  to  be  saved  from  their  mental  darkness  it  will  have  to 
be  by  other  means  than  this.  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

New  Yorl(  School  of  Social  Worl( 

Doubting  Thomas 

HUMAN  EXPLOITATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Norman 
Thomas,  Frederick  A.  Stokes.  402  fp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  Sxn'ey 
Graphic. 

ANYONE  who  can  read  this  book  and  turn  away  from  the 
ills  of  modern  life  with  a  hardened  heart  will  be  thick- 
skinned  indeed.  As  a  cumulative  record  of  exploitation  in  the 
several  departments  of  economic  activity,  this  is  probably  the 
most  impressive  to  be  offered  to  a  bewildered  public  in  some 
years.  It  piles  Ossa  on  Pelion  until  one  is  tempted  to  cry  for 
surcease.  There  is,  thankfully,  no  escape  from  its  pile-driver-like 
impact.  Every  youngster  and  many  an  unaware  oldster  should 
be  exposed  to  this  sobering  array  of  afflictions.  The  challenge  it 
presents  simply  cannot  be  evaded.  Little  man,  what  now,  be- 
comes the  inevitable  reaction. 

If  any  critical  comment  is  to  be  offered,  it  is  that  the  ills 
laid  bare  are  not  sufficiently  set  forth  in  their  structural  relation 
to  economic  institutions  and  assumptions.  The  connection,  for 
example,  of  the  money,  credit  and  banking  operations  of  our 
economy  with  exploitation  might  have  been  elaborated.  The 
villain  in  the  piece  is  as  much  stupidity  as  it  is  cupidity — al- 
though this  truth  may  not  always  be  deduced  from  the  factual 
array.  The  author  rightly  cautions  against  judging  the  book  for 
what  it  does  not  intend  to  do.  Yet  in  the  last  analysis  such  an 
encyclopedic  presentation  does  have  to  be  seen  in  relation  to  a 
social  philosophy.  Norman  Thomas  has  the  philosophy  but  he 
has  given  it  expression  in  other  books. 

The  reader  who  is  stirred  by  this  vigorous  lamentation  toward 
further  inquiry  will  be  the  one  who  truly  profits  from  this 
highly  useful  book.  ORDWAY  TEAD 

New  Yor^  City 

Social  Science  and  Symbols 

WORLD  POLITICS  AND  PERSONAL  INSECURITY,  by  Harold  D. 
Lasswell.  Whittlesey  House.  307  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book,  by  one  of  the  most  notable  personalities  among 
American  political  scientists  of  the  post-war  generation,  ap- 
proaches the  crisis  of  contemporary  society  with  the  tools  of 
psychology,  psycho-pathology  and  psychoanalysis.  Mr.  Lasswell 
studies  the  movements  of  the  elite  and  the  manipulation  of 
symbols  used  in  the  eternal  struggle  for  "income,  safety  and 
deference".  But  no  matter  how  interesting  the  results,  the  meth- 
od is  even  more  so;  and  the  writer  is  more  instructive  than  his 
writings. 

Scientific  and  literary  attitudes  are  mixed  in  this  book.  Fore- 
most is  a  marked  capacity  for  incisive,  clear-cut  definitions. 
For  example,  "Dialectical  materialism  is  the  reading  of  private 
preferences  into  universal  history,  the  elevating  of  personal  aspi- 
rations into  cosmic  necessities,  the  remolding  of  the  universe 
in  the  pattern  of  desire,  the  completion  of  the  crippled  self  by 
the  incorporation  of  the  symbol  of  the  whole."  There  is  a 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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methodical,  exigent  scientific  attitude,  shaping  plans  and  ad- 
vancing demands  for  original  psychological  and  sociological 
field  investigations.  Witty  definitions  and  scientific  patterns  of 
research  are  immerged  and  exalted  in  such  a  stream  of  new  or 
reinvented  words  that  the  reader  has  the  impression  of  a  dervish 
fantasia  performed  by  a  most  skilful  dancer  who  plays  with  the 
up-to-date  weapons  of  the  social-science  armory. 

Virtues  of  style  and  scientific  thoroughness  are  quite  appro- 
priate to  the  specific  task  that  the  book  aims  to  perform:  to 
show  how  both  the  realities  and  the  ideas  of  politics  may  be 
dissolved  in  symbols  and  how  the  personality  of  politically 
minded  men  may  be  entrusted  to  a  carefully  used  psycho- 
pathology.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this  author  will  in 
his  future  work  attack  and  dissolve  as  symbolic  other  spheres 
of  social  reality:  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  homo 
economicus  should  rest  on  more  secure  ground  than  the  homo 
politicus.  By  the  very  nature  of  Mr.  Lasswell's  position  it  is 
impossible  to  find  anything  concrete  and  solid  and  objective. 
He  has  to  go  on  dissolving  in  a  cloud  of  evanescent  schemes 
and  of  magically  sounding  words  every  apparent  social  or  indi- 
vidual reality.  He  is  not  allowed  to  counterpoise  facts  to  sym- 
bols: everything  must  be  a  symbol  for  him.  This  is  why  this 
intellectual  adventure  is  of  such  an  absorbing  interest  for 
political  scientists  of  our  generation.  MAX  ASCOLI 

New  School  for  Social  Research 

A  Jewish  Gospel 

JESUS,    by   Edmond   Fleg.    Dutton.    336   pp.    Price   $3   postpaid   of   Survey 
Graphic. 

OF  the  writing  of  Lives  of  Christ  there  is  no  end.  Anyone, 
of  whatever  turn  of  theological  or  critical  mind,  can  find 
a  Life  to  suit  his  preconceptions  and  prejudices.  And  still  the 
stream  continues  to  flow.  This  particular  volume  is  not  at  the 
extreme  peak  of  scholarly  critical  agnosticism,  like  the  Jesus  of 


Shirley  Jackson  Case.  It  is  not  smothered  under  the  trappings 
of  Roman  Catholic  drama,  like  Papini's  book.  It  is  not  a  cari- 
cature, like  Bruce  Barton's  The  Man  Nobody  Knows.  It  is 
wholly  cast  in  imaginary  and  fictitious  mold,  like  By  An 
Unknown  Disciple,  but  without  that  book's  beauty  of  expres- 
sion or  depth  of  insight.  It  has  some  of  the  analysis  of  Simkho- 
vitch's  Toward  the  Understanding  of  Jesus,  but  little  of  its 
scholarship.  It  resembles,  in  its  appreciation  of  Jesus'  day  and 
thought,  the  biting  little  The  Friend  of  Jesus,  by  Bates,  and 
like  that  book,  it  professes  to  be  a  gospel  by  a  Jew.  Like  all  of 
them  except  perhaps  the  Case  book,  this  Life  of  Jesus  does  as 
its  author  pleases  with  other  men's  writings  and  opinions,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  gospels. 

In  this  instance  the  paralytic  whom  Jesus  healed,  and  who 
later  refused  to  help  Jesus  carry  his  cross,  is  condemned  to 
wander  through  the  world  forever;  and  it  is  this  Wandering 
Jew,  type  of  the  Jew  of  all  ages,  w'ho  tells  his  story  and  the 
story  of  Jesus.  The  result  is  a  tale  of  considerable  beauty  and 
power.  In  my  opinion,  the  writing  of  a  gospel  by  a  modern 
Jew  marks  a  most  significant  trend  of  the  times:  the  tendency 
of  Jews  of  a  more  liberal  mold  to  think  of  Jesus  as  one  of 
themselves,  with  their  own  traditions  and  feelings,  and  to  read 
back  into  the  records  some  elements  which  undoubtedly  belong 
there,  but  which  Christian  tradition  has  obliterated. 

M.  Fleg  is  a  happy  person  to  act  as  author  of  a  Jewish  gospel. 
He  is  a  French  Jew,  married  to  a  French  Catholic;  and  is  quite 
at  home  in  the  thought  and  terminologies  of  ancients  and  mod- 
erns, Jews  and  Catholics  and  Protestants.  For  me  there  is  a 
too-liberal  sprinkling  of  Jewish  terms  through  the  book.  It 
would  be  easy,  too,  to  pick  serious  flaws  in  the  scholarship.  But 
the  story  reads  well,  and  the  picture  of  Jesus  is  the  picture  of 
a  great  Jew  in  the  setting  of  a  time  of  great  expectancy  and 
world  crisis.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 

Colorado  Springs 


^^•••^H  The  first  book  frankly  facing  relationships  not  even  supposed  to  exist:  ••••••• 

The  SEX  LIFE  of  the 

UNMARRIED  ADULT 

EDITED  BY  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

The  contributors  include  Margaret  Mead,  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  Ernest  R.  Groves,  Mary  Beard,  Robert 
Morss  Lovett,  Lorinne  Pruette,  N.  W.  Ingalls,  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  Morris  L  Ernst,  and  Horace  M.  Kallen. 

320  pp.  Large  12  mo. 


This  book  answers,  frankly  and  courageously, 
such  questions  as: 

What  percentage  of  men  and  women  have  sex  experience  before 
marriage? 

On  purely  physiological  grounds,  is  there  any  reason  why  temperate 
sex  intercourse  should  be  denied  to  the  unmarried? 

What  is  the  average  normal  periodicity  of  sex  functioning  in  adults? 

What  are  the  dangers  to  an  unmarried  couple  in  arousing,  but  not 
fulfilling,  physical  desire? 

What  problems  face  young  couples  who  delay  marriage  for  economic 
reasons? 

Is  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  increasing  despite  wider- 
spread  knowledge  of  contraception? 

Is  homosexuality  common  among  unmarried  women? 

Is  a  marriage  in  which  there  has  been  pre-marriage  sexual  inter- 
course more  likely  or  is  it  less  likely  to  go  to  smash? 

When  does  normal  "sex  play"  impinge  upon  the  abnormal? 

What   percentage   of   unmarried   persons   indulge   in   auto-erotic 
practices? 

Can  fundamental  urges  be  repressed  without  a  deleterious  effect 
on  one's  personality?  etc.,  etc. 


hysicians  and  psychologists  have  given  specific  in- 
formation and  help  to  married  persons  with  "legalized" 
sex  lives.  But  this  is  the  first  authoritative,  popularly 
written  counsel  to  answer  the  problems  of  a  group 
compelled  to  delay  the  legal  solution  of  their  difficulties. 

/"A  much  needed,  candid,  and  sane  discussion  of  one 
of  the  most  important  social  and  moral  problems  of 
the  day.  The  book  should  create  a  real  stir." 
—HARRY  ELMER  BARNES 

i  ^m  ^m  ^m  ^m  ^m  mm  ^  mm  *••  ••  ••  ^m  mm  mm  ^m  ^  ^M  ^m  mmt  mm  ^m  ^M  ^m  ^mjm»  ~*  -™  «™  • 

Please  mail  this  to  your  bookseller  or  to:  S.G.5 

THE  VANGUARD  PRESS 
100  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 

Gentlemen — Enclose  please  find  $ for copies  at  $2.65 

each    ($2.50   for    each    book   plus    15   cents    for    postage   and   handling)    of 
THE  SEX  LIFE  OF  THE  UNMARRIED  ADULT. 

D  Please  send  C.O.D. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 

CITY STATB 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  through  its  Sections  promotes  programs  on 
Peace,  Social  Legislation,  Social  Service  and  Adult  Jewish 
Education  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
invites  inquiries  concerning  these  programs.  The  first 
pamphlet  in  a  series  on  Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs 
may  be  obtained  at  its  headquarters,  625  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  at  15  cents  per  copy. 


A    POSITIVE    PROGRAM 
FOR    LAISSEZ    FAIRE 

By  HENRY  C.  SIMONS 
The  University  of  Chicago 

"...  the  most  stimulating  discussion  of  contemporary  public  policy 
which  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  Charles  A.  Beard's  The 
Open  Door  at  Home." — Today. 

Public  Policy  Pamphlet,  No.  15.   Price  25  cents 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

5750  Ellis  Avenue  Chicago 


TWENTY  QUESTIONS  ON  THE 

ECONOMIC  SECURITY  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

E.  C.  WORMAN,  Editor 

Invaluable  background  information  for  every  social  and  civic  leader 
concerned  with  adequate  social  security  provisions  for  the  American 
people.  Tells  briefly  and  accurately  the  experience  of  European  coun- 
tries in  providing  unemployment,  health,  and  old  age  insurance.  A 
product  of  cooperative  research  by  experts.  (100  or  more  ISc  each, 
12  for  $2.50,  carriage  additional:  sample  copy  25c  postpaid.) 

ASSOCIATION  PRESS 

347  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  YEAR  BOOK,  CHICAGO,  1934 

COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  OF  CHICAGO 
203  No.  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago,  111. 

announces  its  third  consecutive  annual  summary, 
in  facts  and  figures,  of  social  work  in  Chicago, 
for  publication  about  May  15,  1934. 

Price,   I'll   copies  .   .   .   60t,   each;    12   or  more  copies  .   .   .   SOt  each. 
Additional  mailing  charge,  2-11  copies,  5f  each;  12  or  more  copies,  15t. 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  WELFARE  OFFICIALS 

No.  45.  Welfare,  Relief  and  Recovery  Legislation,  1933-34  25* 
No.  39.  Bibliography  of  Unemployment  Relief  Documents  35* 
No.  42.  Units  of  Government  in  the  United  States 50* 

Send  for  Complete  List,  "Your  Business  of  Government" 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  SERVICE 

850  East  58th  Street  Chicago,  111. 


"An   Introduction   to   Social   Investigation  and 
Practice  Through  Study  of  Case  Analysis" 

by  Instructors  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Training  Program. 

Vol.  1 — Application  and  First  Investigation. 

Vol.  II — Study  and  Treatment  of  Under  Care  Cases. 

Lecture  Principles  and  Case  Studies  suitable  for  training  groups, 

staff   discussions,   and   evening   seminars. 

Price:   fl.OO  for  both  volumes. 

Order  from:  A.  R.  CARO 
P.  O.  Box  1415  Birmingham,  Ala. 


AMERICA  IN  THE  DEPRESSION 

Supplement  to  How  America  Lives 

Price  10* 
by  DR.  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 

An    invaluable    handbook    of    facts    on    wages,    living 
standards,  distribution  of  income  in  America  since  1929. 

Both  pamphlets  15$ 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKER'S  DATA  SERVICE 

a  monthly  loose-leaf  service  including  digests 
of  significant  periodical  and  news  literature, 
statistics,  and  laws,  and  a  complete  biblio- 
graphy of  books,  periodical  literature,  and  re- 
ports relating  to  social  work.  By  the  year,  $4.25. 

THE    BUSINESS    BIBLIOGRAPHY,    Box    1169 

Washington,  D.  C. 


MIGRANT  LABOR: 

"Roving  with  the  Migrants,"  Adela  J.  Ballard,  50* 
"Nomad  Neighbors,"  Adela  J.  Ballard,  3  Act  Play,  15* 
"Monologue,"  based  on  Play,  10* 

"Gypsies  of  the  Crops,"   16  mm.  film,  2  Reels,  $2.00  plus 
postage 

INDIAN  AMERICANS: 

"Facing  the  Future  in  Indian  Missions,"  Meriam  and  Hin- 

man,  60* 

"Indian  Americans,"  Winifred  Hulbert,  60* 
"Hogan    Beneath    the   Sunrise"    and    "Indian    Friendship," 

Hulbert,  Plays,  25*  each 

WORLD  PEACE: 

"Toward  a  Christian  America,"  Herman  N.  Morse,  60* 
"Christian  Youth   in   Action,"   Frank  W.   Herriott,   60* 
"The  Jew  and  the  World   Ferment,"   Basil  Mathews,  75* 
"Orientals  in  American  Life,"  Albert  W.  Palmer,  60* 
"The  Ghost  of  Caesar  Walks,"  Henry  S.  Leiper,  35* 
"The  Triumph   of  Goodwill,"   Mrs.  J.   H.   Callister,    Play 
(Royalty  $5),  35* 

COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City 


FOR  FAMILY  AND  PARENT  EDUCATION  IN 

THE  CHURCHES 

Publications  by  the  Committee  on  Marriage  and  the  Home 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

Bibliography  on  Education  in  Family  Life,  Marriage,  Par- 
enthood, and  Young  People's  Relationships $  .10 

Building  the  Christian  Family:  A  Program  for  the  Churches     .05 

Ideals  of  Love  and  Marriage 10 

Moral  Aspects  of  Birth  Control 05 

Intermarriage  of   Members   of   Different   Christian   Com- 
munions    05 

Secretarial  Publications  by  Leland  Foster  Wood,  Ph.D. 

Six  Tests  of  Marriage 10 

Foundations  of  Happiness  in  Marriage  (for  the  bride  and 
groom  or  for  the  couple  needing  counsel)  93  pp.    Re- 
inforced paper  cover,  .50.    Library  edition,  cloth  bound     .70 
Beatitudes  for  the  Family.    112pp.  Reinforced  paper  cover     .50 

Board   cover,   gift   edition 1.00 

Growing  Together  in  the  Family  (A  Study  Course  in  six 
chapters  for  Young  Married  People).  128pp.  Cloth  bound     .50 
Put  these  in  your  library. 

Order  from:  Committee  on  Marriage  and  the  Home 
105  East  22nd  Street  New  York 
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TRADE  UNION  PAMPHLETS 

Your  and  Your  Union — 6tf 

Structure  and  Function  of  the  I.   L.  G.  W.  U. — 6< 

How  to  Conduct  a  Union   Meeting — 5< 

(New   Republic   described   these  as   "models") 
Outline*   on   Unemployment   Insurance,   Fascist   Words    and    Fascist 

Deeds,  the  Thirty-hour  Week   (mimeographed) — 1Q(  each 
All  for  One,  a  play,  mimeographed — 5( 
In  Union  There  Is  Strength,  a  play,  mimeographed — 5tf 
The  Story  of  the  ILGWU    (32  pp.)— 5« 
Th«  Women'i   Garment  Workers,   By   Louis   Levine    (640   pp.) — 75^ 

from 
I.  L.  G.  W.  U.,  3  WEST  16th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


We  hare  material  on  all  phases  of  the 
PEACE  MOVEMENT 

Send  for  Publications  List 

National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War 
532  Seventeenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

88    Pott   St.          612  Stock  Eiclt.  BldB.      134   Chestnut  St.     41 1     Kraft    Bldo. 
8*n   FranelMO,  Cat.         Portland,  Oreg.          Springfield,  Mus.     Des    Molnc*.    la. 


White  Collars  and  Ph  D's! 

What  is  your  position  in  capitalist  society?  What  is  your 
relation  to  a  changing  social  order?  Where  do  you  stand  in 
the  class  struggle?  What  will  be  your  function  in  a  society 
based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit? 

The  L.  I.  D.  will  hold  its  summer  Conference  June  21,  22, 
23  on  this  subject. 

Research  is  now  under  way  on  the  economic  position  of 
each  professional  group.  A  pamphlet  will  be  prepared  after 
the  conference.  Join  in  this  significant  research  work  by  send- 
ing information  on  your  own  group  or  your  job  to 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


"BREAD  AND  ROSES" 

The  Story  of  the  Rise  of  the  Shirtworkers 
1933  -  1934 

Aims,  tactics  and  dramatic  details  of  an  organization  campaign 
that   unionized    35,000   sweated   needle  workers    in   one   year. 

64  pages  Order  from  25tf 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
15  Union  Square,  New  York  City 


HAS  WHY    does    God    permit    present    distress — 

f*T,_,  HAS    Christianity    failed— WHERE    do   we    go 

GOD     NO  when   we  die— WHAT   and  where  is   HELL— 

PTT*Y'        DOES     science    confirm    the     Bible — IS    true 

religion  superstition — 

THESE  AND   MANY   LIKE   QUESTIONS   are   answered   in   I 
remarkable  new  book  entitled 

"GOD  AND  REASON" 

For  Christians,  Jews  and  Skeptics. 
128  pages  of  amazing,  hope-inspiring  facts^25<  ORDER  NOW! 

DAWN  PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
251  Washington  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


2  New  Pamphlets 5<f.  each 

Why  Fascism  Leads  to  War,  by  JOHN   STRACHEY 
National  Defense — For  Whom?  by  HAROLD  WARD 

Subscribe   to   FIGHT 50tf   per   year 


Interesting  articles,  stories,  photos,  cartoons 
Against  War  and  Fascism 
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WAR  RESISTANCE 

A  pamphlet  recommended  by  Lord  Ponsonby 
and  John  Haynes  Holmes  describing  what 
each  individual  can  do  to  prevent  war. 

20  cent  and  3  cent  editions 
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The  DAWN 


THE  MAGAZINE  that  sees  beyond  the  horizon.  It  dis- 
cusses world  events  in  the  light  of  prophecy. 

Did  you  know  the  last  war  was  predicted  in  the  Bible, 
and  present  conditions  as  well?  Do  you  want  to  know  what 
the  future  holds? 

Send  $1  for  a  full  year's  subscription  to  this  unusual,  non- 
sectarian,  32-page  monthly,  and  receive  free  a  full  discussion 
of  the  timely  topic,  "Christ's  Second  Coming." 
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STRIFE 

BEGINS  AT  $ 


MODERN  sociology  insists  on  our  seeking  out  first  causes. 
When  the  judge  reads  the  plaintiff's  brief— "Cruelty, 
incompatibility,  desertion"  — he  can  look  back  and  beyond 
these  recriminations  to  the  day,  perhaps,  when  Mrs.  J. 
paid  $8.40  for  a  pair  of  shoes  and  Mr.  J.  thought  it  extrav- 
agance. The  duel  at  dinner  grew  into  a  siege  by  dawn. 
With  personalities  warped  and  conditioned  beyond  all 
chances  for  reconciliation,  the  trail  to  the  divorce  court 
lay  clear  and  open  for  escape. 

Household  Finance  Corporation  is  in  a  position  to  know 
that  it's  not  money  but  money  management  that  makes 
the  marriage  go.  For  more  than  half  a  century  this  com- 
pany has  been  providing  necessitous  loans  to  husband  and 
wife  at  moderate  cost.  Its  security  is  chiefly  the  security 
of  home  and  the  family.  Selfishly,  perhaps,  it  set  about 
putting  money  management  methods  into  the  hands  of  as 
many  families  as  could  be  interested.  To  date,  200,000  have 
eagerly  requested  our  money  management  literature  and 
have  as  eagerly  reported  back  to  us  its  successful  application. 

More  recently,  the  money  management  program  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  "Better  Buymanship"  program, 
embracing  a  series  of  booklets  pointing  out  the  best  way 
to  buy  commodities  — from  carrots  to  cosmetics.  Thou- 
sands are  finding  these  booklets  of  inestimable  value  in 
making  family  income  buy  more. 

Household  believes  its  services  are  genuinely  helpful  in 
subduing  some  of  those  "first  causes"  which  so  often  lead 
to  family  disintegration.  If  you  should  like  to  receive  copies 
of  our  literature,  just  check  below  the  pieces  in  which  you 
are  interested  and  mail  today. 

ff  *"% '     *f 

BURR  BLACKBURN,  Director  of  Research 
BERNICE  DODGE,  Home  Economist 

HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE    CORPORATION 

And    Subsidiaries 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  TOR  HOUSEHOLDS  —  the  family  budget  book  with 
account  sheets.-  •  •  MARRYING  ON  A  SMALL  INCOME  —  financial  plans 
for  the  great  adventure.  •  •  •  WHEN  SHOULD  A  FAMILY  BORROW.  •  •  • 
A  free  sample  copy  of  the  "  Better  Buymanship  "  bulletin  checked  below. 

16  Bulletins  for  40  cents  s  G  6 

1.  Poultry,  Eggs,  Fresh  Fruits  and  7.  Kitchen  Utensils 
Vegetables  8.  Furs 

2.  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases,  Blan-  9.  Wool  Clothing 
kets,  Table  Linen,  Bath  Towels  ,„_  F,oor  Covering 

3.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables         , ,    t->  •      n     j 

,  „.„   c      ,.  11.  Dairy  Products 

4.  Shoes  and  Silk  Stockings  . 

5.  Silk,   Rayon   and   Other   Syn- 
thetic Fibers  13-  Gasoline,  Oil  and  Tires 

6.  Meats  (three  more  to  follow  during  1935) 


RELIEF  AND  THE  AMERICAN  TEMPERAMENT 

(Continued  from  page  220) 
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put  in  the  best  possible  order,  the  next  challenge  is  to  raise  the 
level  of  relief  to  those  whose  need  for  aid  will  then  be  the 
more  clearly  established.  What  will  be  involved  in  this? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  opinion  can  soon  be  brought  to 
support  the  principle  of  security  in  relief.  This  does  not  mean 
that  everyone  who  applies  for  aid  should  straightway  be  put 
upon  a  pension  so  that  he  may  be  relieved  from  the  further 
necessity  of  struggling  in  his  own  behalf.  But  it  does  mean  that 
those  whose  needs  are  clearly  established  should  be  freed  from 
the  uncertainties  of  the  present  hand-to-mouth  system  of  extend- 
ing assistance.  The  principle  of  regularization  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  the  field  of  mothers'  aid  and  has  more  recently  been 
adapted  to  the  relief  of  the  aged.  Granted  that  general  family 
relief  presents  problems  not  found  in  mothers'  aid  and  old-age 
assistance,  it  must  be  conceded  that  "standards  of  health  and 
decency"  will  not  be  attained  while  relief  is  sporadic  and  uncer- 
tain. Proof  of  a  family's  continuing  need  for  aid  can  be  secured 
through  less  ruthless  devices  than  the  constant  threat  of  with- 
drawal of  assistance.  The  public  employment  service  should  be 
more  closely  integrated  with  the  relief  system  so  that,  with 
every  able-bodied  person  registered  for  work,  it  would  be  more 
readily  possible  to  discover  the  malingerers.  Improvements  in 
the  techniques  of  reinvestigation  could  easily  be  applied  if  case- 
loads were  reduced  and  office  procedures  simplified.  Better 
relations  between  the  relief  bureau  and  the  community  would 
reopen  channels  now  clogged  with  indifference  or  suspicion 
and  allow  a  fuller  measure  of  intelligent  public  interest,  that 
best  of  all  controls,  to  flow  back  into  the  relief  set-up. 

NOT  only  should  relief  be  made  more  secure  for  those  whose 
continuing  need  for  it  is  well  certified,  but  it  should  be  in- 
creased at  whatever  points  it  is  now  known  to  be  inadequate. 
The  calculation  of  budget  deficiencies  is  a  sound  method  of 
arriving  at  the  amount  of  aid  needed  in  each  individual  case 
but  its  value  is  too  frequently  impaired  by  an  insufficiency  of 
funds  or  other  limiting  factors.  A  protesting  group  of  relief 
workers  recently  said  of  their  agency's  cash  allowance  for 
food:  "This  item  is,  in  itself,  adequate;  but  great  stress  must 
be  placed  upon  the  fact  that  with  other  items  in  the  budget  not 
adequately  covered,  the  food  allowance  is  partly  used  for  other 
necessary  expenditures."  This  going  without  one  essential  in 
order  to  have  another  is  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  relief  circles. 
The  only  way  it  can  be  avoided  is  to  make  the  total  allowance 
large  enough  to  cover  the  full  budgetary  deficiency.  Even  then 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  making  it  reach  in  many  cases. 

"Inadequate  clothing,"  says  the  group  of  workers  referred  to 
above,  "leads  to  withdrawal  from  social  contacts;  crowded 
housing  affects  health  and  increases  tensions  and  irritability; 
failure  to  provide  for  incidental  expenditures  results  in  shat- 
tered morale  and  lowered  standards  of  living;  and  the  strain 
of  insecurity  affects  both  children  and  adults  in  ways  unpleas- 
ant to  contemplate." 

From  another  and  official  source  comes  this  testimony:  "Un- 
der the  constant  strain  of  inadequate  funds  and  a  mounting 
relief  roll,  a  standard  of  relief  has  been  pieced  together  which  is 
inadequate  to  maintain  the  health  or  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity. The  food  budget  is  insufficient  to  maintain  health 
standards.  The  physical  examination  of  children  entering  school 
still  shows  malnutrition  in  almost  one  out  of  five  children. 
Families  on  relief  are  living  in  homes  that  violate  the  housing 
laws,  and  in  overcrowded  and  unsanitary  conditions.  The  fail- 
ure to  provide  a  regular  clothing  allowance,  in  addition  to 
endangering  health,  is  breaking  down  the  morale  and  the 
employability  of  the  men  and  women  on  the  relief  rolls.  Such 
conditions  might  have  been  endured  for  a  short  period  in  a 
temporary  emergency.  However  these  conditions  now  affect 
one  fifth  of  the  city's  entire  population.  Such  a  large  group 
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cannot  be  reduced  to  this  level  of  life  without  inflicting  serious 
consequences  on  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community." 

If  relief  is  to  be  given  in  sufficient  measure  so  that  families 
dependent  upon  it  may  have  what  they  need  in  the  way  of 
food,  shelter,  fuel,  clothing,  incidentals,  recreation  and  medical 
care,  it  is  obvious  that  cash  grants  are  to  be  preferred  to  dis- 
tribution "in  kind"  or  by  order.  Not  only  does  the  cash  relief 
method,  now  used  successfully  in  a  number  of  cities,  save  time 
and  trouble  all  around  but  it  conserves  the  pride  and  morale  of 
those  receiving  it.  Further,  it  has  been  found  to  be  more  eco- 
nomical in  the  long  run  as  no  system  has  as  yet  been  devised 
which  can  match  the  workingman's  wife  in  her  ability  to 
stretch  a  dollar  to  its  uttermost  limits. 

At  still  another  point  should  there  be  a  change  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  relief  families.  Earnings  on  casual  or  part-time 
jobs,  now  rigidly  deducted  from  relief  allowances,  should  be 
more  generously  dealt  with  in  the  family  budget.  It  is  begin- 
ning to  be  apparent  that  our  attempts  to  hew  too  close  to  the 
line  have  resulted  in  our  putting  a  premium  upon  idleness  and 
subterfuge.  Other  nations  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  allowing 
members  of  families  on  relief  to  keep  for  their  personal  use  a 
part  of  such  casual  earnings,  applying  only  the  balance  to  a 
reduction  of  the  relief  grant.  Thus  initiative  and  resourcefulness 
are  stimulated  and  the  will  to  work  protected. 

The  American  temperament  does  not  welcome  the  thought 
that  relief,  on  a  large  scale,  is  to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  The  prospect  is  depressing  to  a  people  who  are  tired 
of  the  whole  "un-American"  experience  of  doling  out  public 
aid  to  men  whose  only  request  is  that  they  be  allowed  to  earn 
their  own  way.  Relief  is  defeatist:  it  chafes  our  national  spirit 
and  humbles  our  pride.  "Surely  there  is  another  way"  we  tell 
ourselves.  The  work  program  should  do  much  to  make  unem- 
ployment more  tolerable;  but  it  still  will  leave  us  with  a  relief 
problem.  The  sooner  we  face  that  prospect  squarely,  the  better 
will  we  be  able  to  organize  relief  so  that  it  will  offend  as  little 
as  possible  our  notions  of  "a  satisfactory  way  of  life." 


THE  TENANT  FARMER  TURNS 

(Continued  from  page  237) 


nor  narrow  in  its  application.  It  must  be  a  purposive  program, 
directed  toward  correcting  evils  of  an  economic  system  best 
illustrated  by  the  present  plight  of  the  sharecropper,  the  tragic 
poverty  of  those  who  live  in  "marginal  areas."  Further,  an  ade- 
quate program  for  the  South  must  take  into  consideration  the 
traits  and  customs  of  the  people  through  whom  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  importance  to  Southerners  of  their  "old  ways"  has 
been  illustrated  again  and  again  by  the  experience  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  in  its  transfer  and  rehabilitation  of 
families  from  the  territory  selected  for  the  Norris  reservoir. 
One  man  steadfastly  refused  to  move  from  his  tumble-down 
home  until  TVA  engineers  arranged  to  move  the  fire  from  his 
hearth.  "My  grandpap  started  that  fire  when  he  moved  in 
heah,"  said  the  native.  "Hit  ain't  never  been  out  and  I'm  not 
aimin'  to  let  it  go  out  now."  He  moved  willingly  enough  when 
the  live  coals  were  carried  to  his  new  home. 

In  his  Human  Geography  of  the  South,  Rupert  P.  Vance 
sums  up  the  present  position  of  the  Cotton  States: 

"The  South  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  transitional  period,  in 
a  position  where  wise  planning  may  assure  its  orderly  economic 
and  cultural  development." 

But  who  is  to  assume  responsibility  for  laying  out  such 
plan,  and  for  its  wise  application?  There  is  no  dearth  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  welfare  of  the  South:  they  come  from  diverse 
groups,  differing  sharply  in  approach  and  in  conclusions.  We 
have  on  the  one  hand  the  agrarians  who  would  retard  the  in- 
roads of  industrialism,  restore  the  South  to  an  agricultural 
economy,  with  the  agrarian  tradition  exercising  the  dominant 
economic,  political  and  cultural  influence  on  the  lives  of  the 
people.  Their  technique  in  carrying  (Continued  on  page  266) 
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RE-CREATION 

Make  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  your  vacation  goal  this  year 
there's  more  recreation,  more  stimulation  and 
real  "change"  in  a  land  that's  alert  and  alive! 
And  you'll  get  greater  value,  too  ...  basic  all- 
inclusive  rates  are  $15  per  day  First  Class.  * 
per  day  Tourist  Class,  $5  per  day  Third  Class. 

Special  1935  attractions  are  the  summer  sessions 
at  Moscow  University,  registration  now  open  at 
moderate  rates  ...  and  the  great  Moscow  Theatre 
Festival,  Sept.  1-10.  For  a  unique  travel  thrill,  in- 
clude in  your  tour  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway. 

Send  for  interesting  Booklet  SG-S  and  mat. 


U.  S.  Representative  of  The  Travel  Company  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  545  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


TRAVEL  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


Two  Outstanding  Tours 
Abroad    This    Summer 


INDIVIDUAL    PSYCHOLOGY    TOUR 

under  the  personal  leadership  of 

Dr.  Alfred  Adler 

Founder  of  Individual  Psychology 

67  Days,  3rd  Class  Ocean $589 

Tourist  Class  Ocean, 

Second  Class  Rail $719 

SOCIAL  CHANGE  IN  EUROPE 

under  the  personal  leadership  of 

Selden  Rodman 

Editor,  Common  Sense 
63  Days,  3rd  Class  Ocean $566 

assisted  by  the  staff  of 
The  American  Peoples  College  in  Europe 

Other  Unusual  Groups  From $336  up 

Booklet  EG 

POCONO  STUDY  TOURS 

545  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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A  DOZEN  SOVIET  UNION  TOURS 


this 


summer 


Interpretative  Leadership — 

Louis  Fischer,  Joshua  Kunitz,  Julian  Bryan, 
Victor  A.  Yakhontoff,  Herbert  Adolphus 
Miller,  Upton  Close,  etc. 

A  Trip  for  Every  Purse 

Some  as  economical  as  possible,  others 
generously  comfortable — but  all  compre- 
hensive, giving  a  rounded  picture  of  Soviet 
life. 

Reliably  Inclusive  Rates — Complete  Services 

— Expert    and    Painstaking    Administration. 

The     Open     Road     also     renders     valuable 

assistance  to  those  who  prefer  to  travel  on 

their  own. 

Write  for  booklets 

The  OPEN   ROAD 


(Russian  Travel  Division) 
8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 


Cooperating  with  INTOURtST 


MOSCOW   UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

9l/i  weeks  of  travel  and  study 
$369  to  $379 

Including   Passage 


VISIT  MEXICO  THIS  SUMMER 


The  Tenth  Seminar  in  Mexico  will  be  held  at 
Cuernavaca  and  Mexico  City  from  July  3rd  to 
July  23rd.  The  Seminar  provides  a  comprehensive 
introduction  to  the  life  and  culture  of  one  of  the 
most  interesting  countries  in  the  world,  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  cool  and  delightful  Summer  vaca- 
tion. The  program  for  this  anniversary  Seminal 
will  be  a  crystallization  of  the  experience  of  nine 
years  of  bringing  groups  of  Americans  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  the  vivid  life  of  our  nearest 
Latin  American  neighbor. 

There  will  be  lectures,  round-table  discussions, 
and  field-trips  related  to  archaeology,  economics, 
history,  music,  art,  literature,  geography,  botany, 
folklore,  international  relations,  and  ethnology. 
The  leaders  of  the  groups  will  include  such  out- 
standing authorities  as  Chester  Lloyd  Jones, 
Edwin  M.  Borchard,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Carlos 
Davila,  Berta  Gamboa  de  Camino,  Arturo  Torres- 
Rioseco,  Erna  Fergusson,  Herbert  J.  Spinden, 
Ellen  Spinden,  Ramon  Beteta,  Carlos  Chavez, 
Derwent  Whittlesey,  and  Hubert  Herring. 

Applications  lor  information,  rates,  schedules  and 
application  blanks  should  be  addressed  to 


THE    COMMITTEE    ON    CULTURAL 

RELATIONS  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 

287  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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{Continued  from  page  265)  out  this  program  is  vague,  wrapped 
in  the  academic  cloak  of  pure  culture;  they  give  scant  consid- 
eration to  the  harsh  forces  actually  at  work. 

Another  academic  group,  most  of  them  sociologists,  has 
plotted  elaborate  statistical  curves  of  production,  consumption 
and  capacity,  and  interpreted  the  needs  of  the  South  in  terms  of 
regionalism.  But  this  group,  too,  fails  to  point  the  way  to  a 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  sharecropper  and  his 
kindred  laborer  except  by  disregarding  the  traditions  of  a  South 
which  still  holds — strange  as  it  may  seem — to  states'  rights  and 
local  loyalties.  A  simpler  and  more  realistic  approach  is  required. 

The  recent  Rosenwald  study  recognizes  that  there  are  only 
two  roads  to  the  lasting  rehabilitation  of  the  cotton  states:  eith- 
er international  markets  must  be  reformed  or  the  system  of 
land  tenure  must  be  reorganized.  Obviously,  there  is  little  the 
United  States  can  do  to  influence  the  world  cotton  market. 
There  remains,  therefore,  a  reorganization  of  the  tenancy  sys- 
tem. The  Rosenwald  report  states: 

"In  the  course  of  time  the  government  might  find  the  out- 
right purchase  of  certain  farming  lands  less  expensive  than 
continued  payments  of  rents.  ...  It  is  but  the  blunt  truth  to 
say  .  .  .  that  under  the  present  system  the  landowner  is  more 
protected  from  risk  by  government  activity  while  the  tenant  is 
left  open  to  risk  on  every  side.  Only  after  he  loses  first  what 
property  he  may  possess  and  then  his  tenure  does  the  tenant 
come  to  the  form  of  risk  assurance  designed  for  him — relief. 
The  only  way  the  tenant  could  escape  risk  under  the  present 
system  is  to  become  a  landowner." 

THE  study  points  out  that  "under  the  device  of  renting  the 
retired  acres,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in  the  position 
where  it  can  virtually  force  a  balanced  agriculture  upon  the  cot- 
ton-minded farmers  of  the  South."  The  report  continues: 

"It  is  useless  to  contend  that  the  plantation  and  the  landlord- 
tenant  system  can  be  induced  to  escape  from  cash-crop  farming 
by  other  means  than  the  subsidy.  The  plantation  is  not  inter- 
ested in  feeding  its  lower-level  denizens  with  the  vegetables, 
milk,  meats,  and  fruits  of  a  beneficent  soil  and  clime;  it  wants 
only  its  cash  crop  of  cotton.  Meanwhile  the  system  supplies  its 
laborers  with  as  meager  a  diet  of  fatback,  corn  pone,  and  mo- 
lasses under  as  extortionate  a  credit  system  as  can  be  found  in 
the  world's  agriculture.  The  South  has  made  the  Negro  a 
scapegoat  for  this  situation;  and  yet  three  or  four  more  Negro 
migrations  may,  at  some  future  time,  leave  the  system  almost 
completely  manned  by  white  croppers  and  share  tenants." 

Clearly  for  the  South  the  choice  lies  between  a  reorganized 
agricultural  system,  under  federal  leadership,  and  endless  "re- 
lief" to  a  growing  "peasant  class."  For  dwellers  on  marginal 
lands  an  adequate  plan  would  mean,  in  most  cases,  complete 
evacuation  and  the  rehabilitation  of  these  families  in  more 
fertile  areas.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  in  a  preliminary 
way,  has  made  some  studies  and  experiments  in  regard  to 
cooperation  between  agriculture  and  industry  (see  Survey 
Graphic,  November,  1934,  page  548.)  Industrial  enterprises, 
TVA  suggests,  might  be  located  in  areas,  where  the  people 
could  both  farm  and  earn  a  cash  income  in  the  factory. 

Considering  the  plight  both  of  tenants  and  of  marginal 
farmers,  the  federal  government  seems  the  logical  agency  to 
direct  the  rehabilitation  of  "the  forgotten  man"  of  the  South. 
The  Southern  states  have  not  the  resources  for  a  large-scale 
plan  and  its  administration.  Beyond  the  practical  requirements, 
the  South  is  handicapped  by  its  antipathy  toward  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  situation;  by  the  influence  of  its  own  traditions. 
Instead  of  facing  the  problems  of  the  rural  laborer,  some  South- 
ern states,  in  recent  legislation,  have  sought  to  curb  the  workers' 
right  to  organize  for  their  own  protection. 

The  government  is  already  taking  steps  toward  correcting 
the  evils  of  tenancy.  The  relief  administration,  which  has  al- 
ways looked  toward  rehabilitation  of  its  clients,  has  made  a 
beginning  by  purchasing  large  acreages  especially  in  Georgia 
and  Texas  and  colonizing  persons  now  on  the  relief  rolls  on 
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small  farms  under  careful  supervision.  Under  the  rural  reha- 
bilitation section  of  the  public  works  appropriation  of  $4,800,- 
000,000,  careful  plans  are  already  made  to  carry  this  rehome- 
steading  very  much  further.  The  so-called  Bankhead  bill  now 
before  Congress  proposes  to  recognize  the  tenancy  situation 
not  as  a  problem  of  temporary  relief  but  of  permanent  reorgani- 
zation. That  bill  provides  for  the  purchase  by  federal  agencies 
of  millions  of  acres  of  farm  lands  now  in  the  hands  of  insurance 
companies,  land  banks  or  other  finance  corporations,  redistrib- 
uting it  in  the  form  of  small  farms  on  long-time  purchase. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  which  will  administer  the 
farm  aspects  of  the  public  works  fund  and  will  direct  any 
agencies  that  may  be  set  up  under  the  Bankhead  bill,  recog- 
nizes fully  that  a  great  deal  of  supervision  and  help  will  be 
necessary  if  a  new  way  of  life  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  evils 
of  cotton  and  tenancy.  Service  agencies  will  help  the  new 
homesteaders  with  tools,  farm  animals,  and  possibly  subsistence 
until  the  first  crop  is  in.  Planning  the  crops  and  help  in  mar- 
keting are  also  essential  features. 

The  laborer  in  the  rural  South,  organized  or  unorganized, 
must  look  toward  the  federal  government  for  assistance.  The 
federal  program  will  largely  determine  whether  the  future  holds 
for  him  "the  good  life"  or  a  tightening  of  his  economic  bondage. 


TEN  MILLION  HOMES 

(Continued  from  page  222) 


The  English  bill  encourages  the  formation  of  housing,  asso- 
ciations, public  utility  societies  (the  equivalent  of  American 
limited  dividend  companies)  and  other  voluntary  bodies  (co- 
operatives.) Here  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  based  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  on  the  Dutch  and  German  practice. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  completely  reverses  past  English 
housing  policy  insofar  as  it  allows  for  building  "upwards"  in 
the  form  of  flats.  (This  provision  was  no  doubt  written  in  in 
order  that,  where  necessary,  tenants  in  large  cities  may  be 
rehoused  on  the  same  high-cost  site.)  Here  again  continental 
experience  is  followed,  although  multiple  dwellings  are  con- 
trary to  English  tradition  and  to  the  theory  held  by  many  that 
the  single  family  house  (the  English  cottage)  is  the  only  decent 
form  of  housing.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  government  proposes 
to  give  higher  subsidies  for  flats  than  for  single  family  houses. 
When  a  government,  with  a  conservative  housing  tradition, 
takes  so  flexible  a  position,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is 
danger  in  dogmatic  adherence  to  any  one  housing  solution.  For 
it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  single  family  house,  the  multi- 
family  house,  the  garden  city  or  suburban  development,  or  the 
reconstructed  slum  or  blighted  area  is  the  sole  answer  to  hous- 
ing need.  Each  situation  must  be  studied  and  solved  on  the 
basis  of  prevailing  conditions. 

The  local  planning  authorities  in  England  are  to  be  respon- 
sible for  coordinating  different  types  of  developments,  a  respon- 
sibility that  can  only  be  met  if  these  authorities  are  vested  with 
far-reaching  powers.  As  the  proposed  English  legislation  is 
somewhat  lacking  in  this  respect,  Holland's  housing  legislation, 
which  meets  this  criticism,  might  well  be  studied  in  America. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  need  for  housing  is  critical  in  the 
United  States.  No  one  can  gainsay  that  low-cost  housing  facili- 
ties are  deplorably  inadequate.  Private  capital  has  never  found 
good  low-cost  housing  a  profitable  field.-  Ground  has  been 
broken  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the  Hous- 
ing Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  but  if  an 
acute  housing  shortage  shows  up  soon,  as  I  believe  it  will, 
there  must  be  quick  action.  It  cannot  wait  on  prolonged  inves- 
tigation. Serious  study  can  go  on  at  the  same  time  with  build- 
ing, but  would  it  not  be  the  part  of  common  sense  to  take 
advantage  of  the  costly  "research"  and  demonstration  already 
carried  on  in  European  countries,  and  to  profit  by  their  con- 
clusions.?  The  United  States  can  if  it  will  start  at  a  point 
reached  in  Europe  after  15  years  of  large-scale  experimentation. 
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RUSSIA 

AND  SCANDINAVIA 

CRUISE 

JUNE  28  FOR  21  DAYS 

FROM    SOUTHAMPTON 

$157-5°UP 

In  conjunction  with 
Canadian  Pacific  sailings 
from  Montreal  or  Quebec. 
Atlantic  fares  on   request 

• 

5  CONNECTING   SAILINGS 


Choice  of  5  ships  from 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  Your 
cruise-ship  sails  from  Que- 
bec June  20.  Or  sail-as-you- 
please  to  Southampton. 

Then  on  to  the  countries, 
the  capitals,  the  fjords  of 
Northern  Europe.  Including 
4  full  days  in  Russia. 

Your  cruise-ship  is  the 
Empress  of  Australia...  one 
of  the  largest,  finest  liners 
ever  to  cruise  the  Baltic. 

See  YOUR  OWN  AGENT,  or 


Offices  in  principal  cities 


MOSCOW 

The  city  which  presents  a  study  to 
everyone  interested  in  the  fine  arts  — 
the  stage — music,  opera,  ballet,  cinema, 
architecture,  art,  science,  new  ventures 
in  old  fields,  fearless  separation  from 
tradition — the  static  on  the  move.  Mos- 
cow can  be  added  to  your  European 
itinerary  at  no  great  expenditure  of  time 
or  money.  How  —  is  answered  in  "See 
Russia  in  1935",  a  new  book  which 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request  to 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL    SERVICE 

65     BROADWAY,    NEW     YORK 
"Intourist"  Representatives 
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HOTEL 

PARKSIDE 

NEW  YORK 
In  Gramercy  Park 

The  Parkside  is  one  of  New  York's  nicest 
hotels  .  .  .  maintaining  traditionally  high 
standards  and  homelike  atmosphere. 

SINGLE  ROOMS 
FROM    $2.0O     DAILY 

Attractive  weekly  and  monthly  rates 
Moderate  Restaurant  Prices 

Three  minutes'  walk  to  most  of  the  Welfare 
councils,  social  agencies  and  schools  for  social 
research. 

20th    Street    at    Irving    Place 

WM.  E.  HERREN,  Manager 
Under  Reliance  Direction 


Choose     the 

CHELSEA, 


if  you  want  the  greatest  hotel  value  in  Atlantic  City.  Situated 
directly  on  the  boardwalk  —  with  spacious  ocean-view  bed- 
rooms, wide  verandahs  overlooking  the  sea,  and  a  beautiful 
dining-room  at  the  ocean's  edge.  The  Chelsea  offers  complete 
satisfaction  at  unmatched  value,  serving  "a  bountiful  table  of 
excellently  prepared  food."  Choose  the  Chelsea  —  where  you 
get  the  most  for  your  money,  among  a  discriminating  clientele. 


Ifnfrl 


BOARDWALK  at  MORRIS  AVENUE 

ATLANTIC  CITY  OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Joel    Hlllman  Julian   A.    Hlllman  J.   Christian    Myers 


COMPARE     THESE 

VA  LUES 

$4*  00  per  person      $<3  .00  per  person 

O  up  with  meals  Oup    without  meali 

SPECIAL   WEEKLY   OR   SEASON    RATES 
ON      THE     BOARDWALK 
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CALIFORNIA  WEIGHS  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

(Continued  from  page  217) 


dental  care  was  arranged  for  413  cases  in  the  year  ending  Aug- 
ust 1934  and  for  340  in  the  following  six  months;  and  in  Santa 
Barbara,  a  city  of  40,000,  the  bureau  had  made  arrangements 
for  care  for  1041  persons  in  its  first  ten  months.  Except  per- 
haps in  Santa  Barbara,  where  work  seemed  to  have  gotten  off 
to  a  faster  start  than  elsewhere,  none  of  these  figures  represent 
more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  sick  people  in  the  community 
who  cannot  afford  usual  medical  rates. 

The  Santa  Barbara  plan  was  discontinued  April  1.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society  had  pledged  themselves  to  contribute  $3  a 
month  to  help  carry  the  overhead  costs  of  the  bureau  until 
community  agencies  were  convinced  of  its  value.  Community 
support  was  not  forthcoming,  however,  and  in  the  words  of 
their  president,  Dr.  E.  Kost  Shelton,  the  doctors  felt  that  "sev- 
enty-odd physicians  cannot  take  care  of  all  the  charitable  medi- 
cal problems  in  a  community  of  over  40,000  persons  without 
help." 

IN  these  various  cities  I  talked  with  doctors  who  were  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  these  part-pay  plans  and  with  others  who 
were  opposed  to  any  regulated  service  on  principle  or  who 
doubted  the  efficiency  of  such  a  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 
patients  or  doctors.  The  comment  of  lay  outsiders  was  generally 
skeptical.  They  quoted  statements  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors to  the  effect  that  people  in  general  are  reluctant  to  spread 
all  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  out  on  a  record  sheet  and 
take  what  in  spite  of  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  plans  the  patients  still  regard  as  partial  charity.  Under 
any  of  these  plans  there  also  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  cash  for 
immediate  payment  when  patients  suddenly  must  incur  heavy 
expenses  such  as  those  for  operations.  Where  the  bureau  takes 
financial  responsibility  for  the  bills  of  hospital  and  surgeon,  as 
in  San  Diego,  obviously  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  detailed  exam- 
ination and  extend  credit  only  to  those  who  are  good  risks.  The 
records  show  that  in  general  these  plans  are  reaching  largely 
people  near  the  borderline  of  indigency.  Except  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  a  card  showing  a  family's  place  on  the  sliding  scale 
automatically  set  the  charges  for  any  medical  service  during 
the  ensuing  three  months,  each  case  requires  special  considera- 
tion for  a  special  family  at  a  special  time.  Perhaps  those  who 
can  manage  otherwise  by  hook  or  crook  or  think  they  can  go 
without  care  hesitate  to  ask  such  consideration. 

In  other  places  in  the  state  there  has  been  a  start  toward 
group  hospitalization,  and  bills  are  before  the  present  legislature 
to  change  provisions  of  the  insurance  act  which  now  make  it 
difficult  to  launch  such  projects.  Hospital  care  is  a  smouldering 
issue  in  California  because  of  the  storm  gathering  about  the 
county  hospitals.  The  number  of  beds  in  public  general  hospi- 
tals slightly  exceeds  those  in  private  institutions.  Many  of  the 
public  hospitals,  such  as  those  of  Alameda  and  San  Toaquin 
counties,  or  the  really  palatial  |13  million  institution  at  Los 
Ansreles,  are  the  finest  that  money  can  buy,  monuments  of 
brick  and  marble  which,  like  California's  school  buildings, 
astonish  visitors  accustomed  to  public  architecture  usually  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  At  their  best  they  provide  the 
indigent  who  can  get  into  them  with  a  quality  of  service  that 
is  unexcelled.  One  doctor  said  to  me,  "We  seem  to  have  over- 
done our  care  of  the  indigent  when  they  can  have  service  which 
ordinary  people  cannot  get." 

The  people  who  have  paid  the  taxes  to  build  and  maintain 
these  public  hospitals  are  insisting  in  some  counties  that  they 
be  open  to  paying  patients  as  well  as  to  the  indigent  who  are 
legal  charges  on  the  county  for  medical  care.  While  private 
hospitals  are  half  empty  and  often  in  the  red,  there  is  an 
understandable  nnxiety  on  the  part  of  the  directors  and  own- 
ers of  the  voluntary  and  proprietary  hospitals  as  to  competition 
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of  public  institutions.  There  is  an  equally  understandable  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  that  they  themselves  be  per- 
mitted to  use  them,  by  paying,  when  they  can  pay;  or  without 
charge  if  they  cannot  meet  hospital  bills  even  though  they  may 
not  be  technically  "indigent".  The  attorney  general  has  ruled 
that  county  hospitals  may  take  paying  patients.  Whether  or  not 
hospitals  will  ultimately  become  a  public,  tax-supported  service, 
open  to  all  on  one  basis  or  another,  lies  on  the  cards  as  an  issue 
not  far  ahead  in  California's  future. 


FOR  the  moment,  however,  the  wider  question  of  health  in- 
surance holds  the  stage.  The  lively  public  hearing  held  in  San 
Francisco  last  December  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  High 
Cost  of  Sickness  brought  into  one  place  many  of  the  persons  of 
the  drama.  Representatives  of  the  physicians,  dentists,  nurses 
and  the  hospitals  were  there;  representatives  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  self-insurers,  parent-teachers'  and  women's  clubs, 
farm  organizations,  taxpayers,  labor  and  of  the  general  public. 
All  expressed  approval  of  the  insurance  principle  as  the  way  to 
deal  with  sickness  costs;  no  one  lifted  a  voice  in  opposition 
except  a  chiropractor  who  also  practices  law  as  a  side-line. 

Ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  California  House  of 
Delegates,  hospital  people  assembled  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Western  Hospital  Association  passed  resolutions  reaffirming 
support  of  health  insurance;  declaring  that  it  is  of  prior  impor- 
tance to  unemployment  insurance  in  ordinary  times  since  ill- 
ness and  accident  are  so  important  a  cause  of  unemployment. 
The  California  State  Nurses  Association  also  has  endorsed  the 
principle  of  insurance,  adding  that  any  plan  should  include 
adequate  nursing  care,  and  the  organized  dental  profession  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Senate  committee. 

The  meetings  of  the  Western  Hospital  Association  brought 
together  men  who  long  have  led  the  fight  for  better  medical 
service  for  Californians.  Among  them  were  Dr.  Philip  King 
Brown,  Dr.  J.  Rollin  French  of  Los  Angeles,  this  year's  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  and  the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Chester  H.  Rowell,  who  headed  the  state  commis- 
sion which  worked  in  vain  for  health  insurance  in  1918  and 
has  supported  it  editorially  ever  since.  In  1918  the  movement 
for  compulsory  health  insurance  was  buried  under  the  war 
excitement,  tarred  as  pro-  German,  defeated  by  the  opposition 
of  the  doctors,  certain  religious  groups  and  insurance  interests, 
and  the  indifference  of  the  public.  After  seventeen  years  it  has 
reemerged,  with  the  allegiance  of  the  older  leaders  and  this 
time  with  the  backing  of  professional  organizations  and  evi- 
dences of  wide  public  interest.  The  legislative  sponsor,  Senator 
E.  H.  Tickle,  is  a  Republican,  a  man  of  independent  judgment 
and  means.  The  Senate  Committee  on  the  High  Cost  of  Sick- 
ness was  established  without  appropriation  of  any  sort.  The 
interest  its  work  has  aroused  throughout  the  state  is  due  largely 
to  the  personal  efforts  of  Senator  Tickle  and  of  the  secretary- 
coordinator  of  the  Committee,  Celestine  J.  Sullivan.  Seventeen 
years  ago  Dr.  Sullivan  all  too  ably  led  the  doctors'  fight  on 
the  other  side. 

THE  mood  of  even  the  more  conservative  branches  of  the  med- 
ical profession  is  summed  up  in  a  statement  made  by  the 
proponents  of  the  voluntary  plan  before  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates: "We  have  earnestly  sought  methods  of  meeting  this 
problem  and  have  been  forced  to  conclude  that  it  can  be  met 
only  by  spreading  the  costs  of  the  illness  of  the  few  among  the 
many  subject  to  the  risk — i.e.,  by  health  insurance."  The  House 
of  Delegates  acted  on  the  basis  of  a  precise  view  of  current 
problems  in  their  state,  and  of  a  probably  wider  and  more 
varied  range  of  past  experience  and  experiment  than  any  other 
medical  organization  could  bring  to  the  insurance  question. 
Probably  no  health-insurance  law  ever  has  come  into  being  with 
the  benefit  of  as  wide  knowledge  and  basic  agreement  as  exist 
in  California  at  the  present  time.  California  has  the  chance  to 
establish  a  model  for  the  American  continent. 


Mama  Mendoza  says 
her  Pedro  "es  loco" 


KEEPING  seven  kids  dressed  fills  the  tubs  high  enough — and  now 
Pedro  wants  a  clean  shirt  every  day. 

"Es  loco,"  says  Mama  Mendoza — "he's  crazy!" 

She  isn't  mean — she's  simply  tired.  Make  her  washes  easier — 
show  her  how  to  get  them  done  with  less  work — and  you'll  find  her 
more  willing  to  see  sense  in  Pedro's  neatness. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  suggest  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  For  Fels-Naptha 
brings  extra  help  to  get  even  the  biggest  washes  fresh  and  clean 
without  hard  rubbing.  Its  good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha, 
working  together,  loosen  dirt  quicker — even  in  cool  water! 
"DC    If  you  like  clothes  that  shine  like  snow — try  Fels-Naptha 
i  •  >>J»  for  your  own  washes,  too.  It  avoids  "tattle  -  tale  gray." 


C  FELS  A  CO..  1B3S 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


n  NEW  YORK 


LIVE  WELL   FOR   LITTLE/ 

15-story  modern  Residence  Club  for  men  and 
women.  All  airy  outside  rooms.  Semi-private 
bath.  Telephone.  Sun  deck,  library,  pool  and 
gym,  dances,  free  lectures  and  concerts.  Club 
meals  in  dining  room  optional.  No  tipping. 
Near  N.  Y.  School  Social  work,  other  schools 
and  institutions.  'Mail  reservations.  Write  for 
folder.  $7.00  to  $10.00  a  week.  $1.25  a  day. 

CHRISTODORA  HOUSE  CLUB  RESIDENCE 

601    E««t  9th  St.  (Tomplcins  Square).    Tel.  Algonquin  4-8400 


Hotel  IRVING 

Facing   Beautiful   Gramercy   Park 
NEW  YORK 

Two  Blocks  from  Most  Welfare  Agencies 

Spacious  rooms  and  suites — well  furnished  and  well 
cared  for — and  delicious  meals,  temptingly  served,  make 
living  at  The  IRVING  the  pleasure  that  living  is  meant 
to  be. 

Reasonable  Rates 

26  GRAMERCY  PARK  SOUTH  on  20th  STREET 
A  KNOTT  HOTEL 


SUBSCRIBE   HERE 

Survey   Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
Survey    Associates,    Inc.,    112    East    19th    St.,    New    York 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  TRAVELERS 
AID  and  TRANSIENT  SERVICE— 127* 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  Donald  F.  Stevens, 
President;  Hiss  Bertha  McCall,  General 
Director.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of 
service  points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  Societies  supplemented 
by  pifts  from  interested  individuals. 

Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY       CHESTS       AND       COUNCILS, 
INC.— 

1810  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— 125  East  46th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  H.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments :  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stud- 
ies, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups,.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION— 
816  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


Health 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIA- 
TION—50  W.  50  Street.  New  York.  Advises 
in  organizing  social  hygiene  activities  ;  aids 
health  and  medical  authorities  in  the  cam- 
paign against  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  ;  com- 
bats prostitution  and  sex  delinquency ;  pro- 
motes sex  knowledge  as  important  in  individ- 
ual and  family  life  and  welfare.  Membership 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene  ;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president :  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary :  60  West 
60  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Associate 
Directors  :  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider,  Secre- 
tary, 60  West  60  Street,  New  York.  Studies 
scientific  advance  in  medical  and  pedagogical 
knowledge  and  disseminates  practical  infor- 
mation as  to  ways  of  preventing  blindness 
and  conserving  sight.  Literature,  exhibits, 
slides,  films,  lectures,  charts  and  co-operation 
in  sight-saving  projects  available  on  request. 
"Sight-Saving  Review,"  quarterly,  $2.00  a 
year. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPER- 
ATION—703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve- 
ment of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop- 
ular education.  Correspondence  invited. 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Katherine  Lenroot,  President,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Howard  R.  Knight,  Secretary, 
82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The  Confer- 
ence is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ples of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies  Each  year 
it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  per- 
manent form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting, 
and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  sixty-sec- 
ond annual  convention  of  the  Conference  will 
be  held  in  Montreal,  Canada,  June  9-15.  Pro- 
ceedings are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  $5. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 
—106  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
Correlating  agency  of  23  women's  national 
home  mission  boards  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  for  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion in  action  in  unifying  programs  and  pro- 
moting projects  which  they  agree  to  carry 
on  interdenominationally. 

President,  Mrs.  Daniel  A.  Poling 
Executive  Secretary  ;  Work  among  Indian 

Students,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Work  among  Migrant  Children,  Edith  E. 

Lowry 
Western  Field  Secretary,  Adela  J.  Ballar* 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 
INC. — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President;  Mrs.  Mary  G. 
Schonberg,  Executive  Secretary.  Organiza- 
tion of  Jewish  women  interested  in  program 
of  social  betterment  through  activities  in 
fields  of  religion,  social  service,  education, 
social  legislation.  Conducts  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational Service.  Serves  as  clearing 
bureau  for  two  hundred  Sections  throughout 
country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE.  INC.— Offers 

vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing.  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  PRICE  OF  POOR  TEACHING 

(Continued  from  page  226) 


increasingly  hampered  during  the  past  forty  years)  by  an 
educational  theory  which  finds  no  place  for  the  idea  of  disci- 
pline and  which  belittles  the  significance  of  systematic  and 
effortful  learning.  Better  teachers,  however,  could  do  much  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  these  handicaps. 

The  present  seems  to  be  a  time  most  opportune  for  nation- 
wide advances  in  the  status  of  the  teacher,  especially  in  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  professional  schools 
and  in  the  educational  standards  represented  by  these  institu- 
tions. Relatively  speaking,  teaching  is  much  more  attractive  as 
an  occupation  than  it  has  been  in  the  past;  it  would  not  be  an 
impossible  task  to  complete  the  transition  from  the  "sorriest  of 
the  trades"  to  the  "noblest  of  the  professions." 

Indicative  of  what  is  well  within  the  range  of  practicability 
is  the  success  of  New  College  for  Teachers.  This  is  an  under- 
graduate division  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
It  was  developed  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Alexander  as 
a  "laboratory"  for  those  who  study,  on  the  graduate  level,  the 
problems  of  the  education  of  teachers.  It  was  opened  in  the 
fall  of  1932 — not  without  many  misgivings,  for  its  support  has 
been  entirely  dependent  upon  student-fees.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
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there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  recruiting  as  many  students  as 
can  be  accommodated.  Furthermore,  the  students  are  admitted 
on  a  rigorous  selective  basis.  Comparisons  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
form tests  indicate  that  they  are  in  no  sense  inferior  to  the  stu- 
dents entering  Columbia  College  or  Barnard  College. 

These  students  are  definitely  preparing  to  teach  in  kinder- 
gartens, elementary  schools,  and  highschools.  New  College  is  a 
professional  school  and  does  not  admit  or  retain  students  who 
are  not  whole-heartedly  interested  in  the  work  of  teaching. 
They  must  be  willing,  also,  to  make  an  extended  and  relatively 
expensive  preparation  for  this  work.  The  school  year  is  forty- 
eight  weeks  in  length  (with  abundant  provisions  for  variety  in 
work),  and  no  promise  is  made  as  to  the  number  of  years  that 
will  be  required  for  the  degree.  The  minimum  period  will 
probably  be  five  years,  the  last  year  to  be  an  internship  during 
which  the  student  serves  under  the  supervision  of  the  College 
as  a  teacher  in  a  public  or  private  school.  The  degree  is  not 
granted  prior  to  the  successful  completion  of  this  final  year. 

Other  features  of  the  College  are  suggestive  of  the  types  of 
preparation  that  may  sometime  be  required  of  all  teachers.  Each 
student  must  spend  a  period  of  time  in  residence  at  a  college 
rural  community.  The  first  of  these  is  being  developed  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina.  Here  the  students  do  all  the 
work  of  the  farm;  they  have  built  several  of  the  buildings;  they 
teach  in  rural  schools;  and  they  engage  in  community  service. 
In  addition  much  of  the  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  is 
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TEL.:  ALGONQUIN  4-749B 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


JEWISH  PRIVATE  SCHOOL  for  problem  chil- 
dren seeks  an  educational-recreational  direc- 
tor ;  a  psychiatric  social  worker ;  cottage 
parents.  Resident  positions  near  New  York 
City.  7288  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

TEACHER  desires  position.  Experience  as  Junior 
College  Mathematics  and  Science  Teacher, 
also  experience  in  office  work,  clerk  and 
social  case  work.  Desires  statistical  work. 
Prefers  work  in  city.  7282  SURVEY. 

LAWYER-SOCIOLOGIST,  experienced  in  domes- 
tic  relations,  juvenile  delinquency  and  general 
law,  having  completed  one  year  at  approved 
School  for  Social  Service,  desires  position  in 
New  York  for  summer  while  pursuing  fur- 
ther study  at  Columbia  and  New  York  School 
of  Social  Work.  7283  SURVEY. 

HOUSE  DIRECTOR  available,  school,  hospital, 
institutional  experience  in  general  purchas- 
ing, building  maintenance,  dietary  and  house- 
keeping departments.  7284  SURVEY. 

SINGLE  MAN,  fifteen  years'  experience  with 
dependent  and  problem  boys.  Have  had  ex- 
tensive training  and  experience  with  Scout- 
work,  Camping.  In  present  position  five 
years.  Desire  change,  good  reason.  7286 
SURVEY. 

WRITER,  can  put  real  appeal  into  any  social 
subject.  Booklets,  letters  asking  contribu- 
tions, radio  appeals,  news  releases  which 
reach  the  imagination  and  get  results.  Much 
practical  experience.  7285  SURVEY. 

ORDAINED  Protestant  Minister  for  past  ten 
years  executive  director  of  large  Welfare 
Agency,  wishes  change.  7281  SURVEY. 

Position,  child  welfare.  Academic  training,  ex- 
perience child  placing,  and  juvenile  court 
work.  7287  SURVEY. 


FOR  RENT 


LARGE  BEDROOM  sitting  room,  private  fam- 
ily. Reference  exchanged.  $6.00  per  week. 
McNeely,  48  East  89  Street,  New  York— 
Atwater  9-6752. 

BOOKS— OUT  OF  PRINT 

Negro  and  Slavery  Catalog  now  ready. 
Political  Economy  Catalog.    In  press. 

Send  us  your  general  wants  too. 

UNIVERSITY  PLACE  BOOKSHOP 

105  University  Place  New  York  City 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •        • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW    YORK 

•       •       • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


RATES 

Classified  Advertising 

•     •     • 

Display 30c  per  line 

Non-display  6c  per  word 

Minimum  Charge      .       $1.00  per  insertion 
Discounts       .      .      5%  on  three  insertions 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.   19th  Street       New  York 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


(Agency) 
130  East  22nd  Street 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
11  East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray  Hill  4-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


Rates:  75c  per  line  (or  4  insertions 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  J3.00 
•  year.  60  West  60  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS!  If  you  want  to  keep  abreast 
of  developments  in  the  field  of  low  cost  housing 
read  the  Housing  News  Letter.  Besides  current 
news  of  public  and  private  housing,  it  contains 
a  bibliography  of  new  books,  pamphlets  and 
magazine  articles.  Annual  subscription  $1. 

Boosing    Section,   Welfare    Council. 
122  East  22nd  Street,   New  York  City. 


Literary  Services 

Special    articles,    theses,    speeches    prepared. 
Prompt     scholarly     service;     modest     rates. 

AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
516  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  reference*  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


given  at  the  community.  When  this  community  has  been  de- 
veloped, another  will  be  started  in  order  that  every  student  may 
have  some  experience  in  pioneering." 

The  importance  of  this  experience  is  already  in  evidence  in 
the  attitude  that  the  students  take  toward  rural  life  and  the 
problems  of  rural  education.  One  of  the  serious  weaknesses  of 
the  professional  schools  for  teachers  has  been  the  general  failure 
to  graduate  teachers  who  are  willing  to  serve  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. It  is  almost  certain  that  some  of  the  New  College  grad- 
uates will  find  in  rural  education  a  life  career. 

Another  feature  of  the  College  program  is  the  requirement 
of  a  period  of  European  study.  The  students  travel  in  groups 
each  of  which  is  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor.  Not  only 
is  education  studied  but  social,  political,  and  economic  problems 
as  well.  A  third  innovation  is  the  requirement  of  a  period  of 
actual  employment  outside  a  schoolroom — in  a  factory,  perhaps, 
or  a  store,  a  railroad,  a  newspaper  office,  a  welfare  agency. 

The  program  of  studies  is  broad  and  comprehensive,  really  a 
cross-section  of  the  trunklines  of  scholarly  endeavor.  Happily 
the  notion  of  a  teachers'  professional  school  as  concerned  ex- 
clusively with  "methods"  has  long  since  passed  from  the  schools 
themselves,  although  it  still  persists  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
remember  only  the  old,  short-term  normal  schools. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  perhaps  undesirable, 
to  take  New  College  in  all  its  features  as  a  pattern  for  the  state 
teachers'  colleges  to  follow.  All  its  innovations  are  experimental 


(in  the  loose  sense  in  which  this  term  is  used  in  educational 
discussions)  and  will  be  discontinued  if  they  do  not  clearly 
demonstrate  their  value.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  such  an 
institution  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  can  be 
successfully  launched  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  depression. 

In  any  event,  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  professional 
schools  to  advance.  In  the  first  place  there  are  far  too  many 
teachers'  colleges.  If  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  at  least  one  third 
of  them  should  be  changed  into  regional  junior  colleges  which 
should  not  be  permitted  to  prepare  teachers.  In  fact,  the  present 
rapid  development  of  junior  colleges  will  have  a  most  unfor- 
tunate effect  if  these  colleges  are  permitted  to  train  teachers  and 
so  hold  down  the  standard  to  a  two-year  level  when  a  four- 
year  or  a  five-year  level  is  easily  attainable.  The  remaining 
teachers'  colleges  should  be  made  into  the  very  best  institutions 
possible.  Their  standards  should  be  raised  to  a  plane  that  will 
give  them  the  prestige  that  the  social  significance  of  their  ser- 
vice justifies.  To  serve  on  their  faculties  should  be  a  high  honor; 
to  graduate  from  one  of  them  a  coveted  distinction. 

So  wide  a  change  in  the  policies  of  the  public  regarding  the 
education  of  teachers  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  out  of  the 
question.  There  are,  however,  numerous  recent  examples  of 
radical  shifts  in  the  collective  opinion  of  the  American  people. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  idealism  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
pressed itself  largely  in  lip-service  to  education  may  take  a  more 
realistic  form. 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS    AND   COLLEGES 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Summer  Quarter   Faculty 

David  C.  Adie  Lawson  G.  Lowrey 

Lucille  Nickel  Austin         Fern  Lowry 

Mary  Antoinette  Cannon    Leonard  W.  Mayo 


Gordon  Hamilton 
Mary  E.  Hurlbutt 
Sarah  Ivins 
Russell  H.  Kurtz 
E.  C.  Lindeman 


Eleanor  Neustaedter 
Walter  W.  Pettit 
Ethel  Taylor 
George  Warren 
Helen  C.  White 


Byard  Williams 

1 22  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


COEDUCATIONAL    CAMP    FOR 
CHILDREN 

Ages  6  to  10 

Special  June  Project  conducted  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
of  Western  North  Carolina.  An  opportunity  for  children  to 
gain  self-reliance  and  to  develop  their  real  personalities 
through  living  creatively  in  the  out-of-doors. 

MARY  W.  GWYNN,   Director 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Louisville,  Kentucky 


SINGLE  COPIES  of  the  May  SURVEY  GRAPHIC 
may  be  purchased  at  these  California  bookstores: 


BERKLEY: 
Los  ANGELES: 


PASADENA: 
SACRAMENTO: 
SAN  FRANCISCO: 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY: 


Sather  Gate  Book  Shop 
J.  W.  Robinson  Company 

(Book  Section) 

Bullock's  (Book  Department) 
The  May  Company 

(Book  Department) 
A.  C.  Vroman 
Levinson's  Book  Store 
Downtown  Library 
Paul  Elder  Company 
Stanford  University  Book  Store 


N 


orthwestern    University 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  offers  for  1935-1936 

Professional   Training   for   Social    Service, 
Group  Work  and  Recreation 

Family  Case  Work: 

Domestic  Discord  Problems,  Personality  Problems 
in  Family  Case  Work 

Write  for  further  information  and  special  bulletins 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Professional  education  in  nursing  for  graduates  of 
accredited    colleges.     Course    leads    to    degree    of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A    limited    number    of    scholarships    available    to 
students  of  promise. 

Address 

The  Dean,  SCHOOL   OF   NURSING 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The   thirty  months'   course,   providing  an  intensive  and   varied 
experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 
MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a  college 
of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few  scholar* 
ships  available  for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 
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Life  Begins  at 


YOUR  Conference 
life,  if  we  may 
assume  you  are 
attending  the  NA- 
TIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF  SOCIAL 
WORK  which  meets 
_  in  Montreal  from 

9  to  15  June — your  Conference  life  begins,  most 
appropriately,  at  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Building. 
Here  you  will  be  registered,  receive  your  program, 
and  any  special  information  you  may  need. 

The  Sun  is  a  rather  important  factor  in  life  on 
this  planet,  and  Consultation  Center  in  the  Sun  Life 
Building,  overlooking  Dominion  Square,  will  prove 
an  important  factor  in  your  enjoyment  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Throughout  Conference  week — 

Consultations  can  be  arranged  on  this  floor. 
National  Agencies  will  have  consultation  booths 
here,  with  consultants  to  advise  you  on  whatever 
problems  you  may  have  in  their  specialized  fields. 

Displays  interpreting  the  work  of  many  organ- 
izations will  be  assembled  in  Consultation  Center. 
Here  is  your  opportunity  to  learn  painlessly  what 
social  work  is  doing  in  its  many  special  branches. 
Here  is  your  chance  to  discover  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  any  field  of  particular  interest  to  you. 


Literature.  An  innovation  at  this  Conference 
will  be  a  special  social  work  literature  center  on 
Consultation  floor.  The  book  and  magazine  pub- 
lishers in  the  social  field  will  assemble  for  your  com- 
fortable examination  all  the  outstanding  books, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals  of  social  work.  Many  of 
these  may  be  purchased  at  the  Conference  at  reduced 
prices. 

Special  Features  are  now  being  arranged.  Since 
they  are  to  be  disclosed  only  at  the  Conference,  we 
will  not  even  guess  whether  they  will  include  movies, 
puppet  shows,  talks  with  leaders  in  social  work,  in- 
formal Get  Acquainted  days.  There  will  be  new 
things  under  the  Sun — or  at  least  under  the  Sun  Life 
Building  roof. 


The  Date  Palm  will  serve  once 
again  the  needs  of  lost  and  strayed  friends. 
Appointments  may  be  made  and  personal 
conferences  conducted  in  the  convenient 
Date  Palm  corner. 


This  Guide  to  Consultation  Center  is  presented 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  make  the  special  services  it 
describes  more  generally  useful,  and  your  Conference 
week  more  pleasant. 


Among  the  Organizations 
which  will  be  represented 
at  Consultation  Center: 


American    Association   of   Schools   of   Pro- 
fessional Social  Work 

American  Association  of  Visiting  Teachers 
American  Birth  Control  League 
American  Legion,  National  Child  Welfare 

Division 

American  National  Red  Cross 
American  Public  Welfare  Association 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
Church   Council   of   Social   Work,    Federal 

Council  of  Churches 
Columbia  University  Press 
Cooperative  Exhibit  of  the  University  Presses 
Episcopal  Social  Work  Conference 


Family  Welfare  Association  of  America 
Life  Insurance  Adjustment  Bureau 
National  Board,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Council 
National  Conference  of  Jewish  Social  Service 
National  Council,  Church  Mission  of  Help 
National  Institute  of  Immigrant  Welfare 
National  Recreation  Association 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

Blindness 

National  Urban  League 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 
Social  Work  Publicity  Council 
Social  Work  Today 
The  Survey 
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OLD-  FA   S  H  I  O  N  E  D 


SIMPLICITY 


TELEPHONE  SERVICE  in  this  country  is  modern. 
It  leads  the  world.  Yet  there  is  an  old-fashioned 
simplicity  about  the  Bell  System.  This  applies 
to  capital  structure  and  financial  methods  as 
well  as  to  the  nation-wide  plan  of  decentralized 
operation  under  centralized  control. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  has  only  one  class  of  stock  and  that 
stock  is  not  watered. 

It  has  675,000  stockholders  living  in  every 
corner  of  the  land.  Their  average  holding  is 
twenty-eight  shares.  No  individual  or  organiza- 


tion owns  as  much  as  one  per  cent  of  the  stock. 
There  are  no  secret  reserves  or  hidden  assets. 
This  structure  is  not  of  recent  origin,  but 
dates  back  many  years  to  the  early  days  of  the 
telephone.  It  has  lived  on  because  it  is  right 
and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public.  It  has 
been  fundamental  in  making  the  Bell  System 
a  distinctive  American  business. 

Research  for  the  Bell  System  is  carried  on  by  Bell  Lab- 
oratories.    Manufacturing,   purchasing,    distributing    by 
Western  Electric.   Both  help  in  giving  the  country  good, 
economical  telephone  service. 


BELL        TELEPHONE        SYSTEM 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


THE  President  has  called  MORRIS  LLEWELLYN  COOKE  to  head  the 
$350  million  rural  electrification  program  of  the  new  work  relief 
set-up.  But  here  his  call  for  action,  and  action  now  in  the  next 
twenty  years,  if  we  are  to  save  the  American  continent  from  disinte- 
gration, is  based  on  his  experience  as  chairman  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Committee  (later  the  Water  Planning  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Board.)  His  article  (page  277)  uses  in  part  illustra- 
tions and  data  he  prepared  for  a  paper  delivered  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Water  Works  Association  in  May. 

\Y/ITH  strikes  in  prospect  again  this  summer,  DR.  SAMUEL  A. 
SANDLER  runs  up  a  danger  signal  at  a  too  frequent  police  contri- 
bution to  industrial  peace  (page  283.)  He  is  a  practicing  physician, 
specializing  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  chief  of  the  Neurologic 
Clinic  at  the  Jersey  City  Medical  Center  and  adjunct  physician  of  the 
Neurologic  Institute  of  New  York. 

\Y/E  turned  not  to  a  social  worker  but  to  a  newspaperman  to  size 
v  up  the  work  of  the  New  York  press  in  handling  the  aldermanic 
inquiry  into  relief  (page  284.)  ARTHUR  D.  HOWDEN  SMITH  brought 
to  the  commission  long-time  experience  as  reporter  and  in  the  city 
room,  as  special  writer  and  war  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post,  and  Washington  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Globe. 
His  research  work  has  been  in  history  and  biography — The  Real 
Colonel  House,  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  John  Jacob  Astor. 


OUR  thanks  to  the  Parks  Department  of  New  York  City  for  the 
work  and   unemployment   portraits   by   LEWIS   W.   HINE    (page 
289.)    In  these  days  much  is  said  about  the  "candid  camera."   Mr. 
Hine's  has  candor — but  also  insight.  It  catches  the  whole  man. 

DOTH  the  difficulties  and  advantages  confronted  by  the  federal 
administration  in  transferring  the  unemployed  from  relief  rolls  to 
public-works  jobs  are  disclosed  on  page  293  by  EWAN  CLAGUE,  who 
served  last  year  on  the  Committee  on  Government  Statistics  and  Infor- 
mation Services,  and  has  resumed  his  post  as  director  of  research  at 
the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  and  SAYA  S.  SCHWARTZ,  ad- 
ministrative assistant  in  research  and  statistics  for  the  Philadelphia 
County  Relief  Board. 

IN  addition  to  the  portrait  heads  reproduced  (on  pages  296,  297) 
REUBEN  NAKIAN  has  made  studies  of  the  President,  Cordell  Hull, 
secretary  of  state,  and  Edward  F.  McGrady,  assistant  secretary  of 
labor.  The  art  critic,  Henry  McBride,  points  out  how  fitting  it  is 
that  Mr.  Nakian,  like  the  men  he  portrays,  "is  of  the  new  school  .  .  . 
for  accents  in  interpretation  should  never  be  mixed." 

WE  are  fortunate  to  announce  the  appointment  to  our  group  of 
contributing  editors  of  GUSTAV  STOLPER,  who  was  the  pre-Nazi 
editor  of  the  Deutscher  Volkswirt.   Since  February  his  series  Your 
United   States    (page    298)    has    been   a    regular    feature    of   Survey 
Graphic. 

THE  clash  over  the  Ross-Loos  Clinic  in  Los  Angeles,  the  outstanding 
'  American  experiment  in  voluntary  group  medicine,  is  the  theme  of 
the  third  of  a  series  of  first-hand  appraisals  by  MARY  Ross,  associate 
editor  (page  300.)  In  the  March  Graphic  she  assayed  the  system  of 
instalment  payment  offered  in  Detroit  by  the  Wayne  County  Medical 
Society;  in  the  May  Graphic  she  dealt  with  California's  current  drive 
for  compulsory  health  insurance.  (Parenthetically,  coincidence  only 
and  not  kinship  brings  together  the  "Ross"  in  the  name  of  the  author 
and  the  name  of  the  Group.) 

PROF.  NORMAN  E.   HIMES  requests  that  we  correct  a  copyist's 
error  in  his  article,  The  Vital  Revolution  (April  Survey  Graphic) 
by  adding  the  italicized  prefix  to  his  reference  to  the  study  by  Dr. 
Regine   K.   Stix   showing   that    "pregnancies   were   reduced   by   three 
fourths  when  />r^-clinical  methods  were  used." 

I  AST  month's  Survey  Graphic  was  widely  quoted  by  the  newspapers: 
*—  Southern  editors  were  interested  in  The  Tenant  Farmer  Turns  by 
Cecil  Holland;  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  commented  editorially  on 
Ernst  Kahn's  Ten  Million  Homes;  in  New  York  City  The  Sun  and 
the  World-Telegram  carried  stories  on  The  Price  of  Poor  Teaching 
by  William  C.  Bagley,  and  The  Sun  an  editorial  on  Russell  H. 
Kurtz's  article,  Relief  and  the  American  Temperament.  As  this  issue 
goes  to  press  clippings  on  Mary  Ross's  story  of  health  insurance  in 
California  are  coming  in.  Both  Mr.  Holland's  article  and  Professor 
Bagley's  were  among  the  ten  outstanding  magazine  articles  of  the 
month  selected  by  a  council  of  librarians  for  the  Franklin  Square 
Subscription  Agency. 
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EROSION    CONTROL    BY    CONTOUR    PLOWING 


The  fertility  of  our  soil  "need  not  go  the 
way  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  valleys  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  where  sands  have 
drifted  into  old  irrigation  ditches  and  the 
sites  of  opulent  gardens,  or  the  stripped 
valleys  of  China.  We  have  knowledge  that  the 
older  civilizations  lacked,"  points  out  the 
Report  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee 
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TWENTY   YEARS   OF   GRACE 


BY  MORRIS  LLEWELLYN  COOKE 


'WENTY  years  is  not  a  long  time  to  build  up  new      ing  the  smell  and  the  gritty  taste  of  prairie  dirt.  The  west- 


ern dust  storms  are  the  swift,  dramatic  result  of  our  reckless 
land  policies  which  permitted  speculators  to  tear  off  the 
age-old  sod  covering  from  millions  of  acres,  in  order  to 
profit  by  war  prices  for  grain.  And  eye  witnesses  tell  me 
red  ribbons  were  tied  on  the  plows  which  began  this  devas- 
tation. 


T  techniques,  to  recruit  a  fighting  personnel,  to  change 
the  attitudes  of  millions  of  people.  And  yet  about 
twenty  years  are  all  we  have  to  win  out  decisively  against 
the  insidious  enemy — soil  erosion — which  is  sapping  our 
national  vitality.  Just  as  with  bodily  diseases  such  as  cancer 
and  tuberculosis  which  can  be  cured  only  in  the  early 
stages,  so  it  is  with  soils  built  up  through  the  ages.  Once 
ravished  beyond  a  certain  point  they  are  incapable  of  resto-  QUCH  advances  in  farm  machinery  as  tractors  and  the 

ration  except  by  nature's  slow  processes,  which  are  meas-  "  ' ' —  — J- :ul"   '""""  """''  — "" 

ured  not  in  tens  but  in  thousands  of  years.  Leaving  out  all 
"ifs,  ands  and  buts,"  running  the  risk  of  being  precise  in 
an  area  where  precision  may  have  no  place,  I  believe  that 
at  our  present  rate  of  soil  erosion  this  country  of  ours  has 
left  to  it  less  than  a  century  of  virile  national  existence.  If 
that  is  reasonably  accurate — and  a  mass  of  expert  opinion 
supports  it — the  incurable  stage  of  this  wasting  disease  is 
not  far  off.  We  have  two  decades  at  the  most  in  which  to 
plan  our  campaign,  work  out  our  methods,  gather  our 
forces  and  give  new  viewpoints  to  the  countless  people  who 
hold  that  ownership  of  the  land  carries  with  it  the  right  to 
mistreat  and  even  to  destroy  the  land,  whatever  the  effect 
on  the  total  national  estate. 

The  drama  of  the  western  dust  storms  is  helping  make 
all  of  us  erosion-conscious.  The  press  has  made  vivid  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  the  tragedy  of  the  choking  brown 


clouds  of  drifting  topsoil,  the  dirt  lodged  against  buildings, 


+J  "combine"  harvesters  made  possible  large-scale  opera- 
tion of  lands  which  had  never  been  cultivated.  With  the 
first  dry  years  of  the  present  phase  of  the  moisture  cycle, 
the  good  topsoil  and  then  the  sterile  sub-soil  have  been 
blown  out  of  the  fields.  The  dust  storms  of  last  year  and 
this  are  not  "acts  of  God,"  but  of  the  American  people. 
A  trained  observer  writes,  in  a  confidential  report, 

I  do  not  feel  that  all  the  distress  in  these  [Oklahoma]  coun- 
ties is  due  to  the  present  drought.  .  .  .  The  farmer  has  continued 
to  break  out  sod-land  thereby  increasing  his  acreage  which  in 
turn  increases  soil  erosion  due  to  the  wind  velocity  of  this 
district.  Reduction  of  grass  lands  means  that  rainfall  is  not  so 
apt  to  be  absorbed  as  it  falls,  but  is  much  more  apt  to  run  off, 
thereby  causing  water  erosion  of  the  soil  and  lessening  soil 
moisture. 

A  second  report  from  the  same  region  states: 

Due  to  excessive  fallowing  and  reworking  of  the  land  to  re- 
place seed  lost  by  the  drought,  the  land  in  the  greater  portion 


fine  silt  scattered  over  the  fields  by  the  wind  is  impenetrable 
to  water,  so  that  even  heavy  rains  are  almost  completely  run- 
ning off  into  roads  and  ditches.  There  is  little  or  no  penetration. 
Examining  places  where  heavy  rains  had  fallen  on  the  drifted 
soil,  not  more  than  one  quarter  to  one  inch  penetration  was 

observed.  .  .  .  Coupling 
low  rainfall  with  this 


sifting  through  cracks  to  ruin  household  furnishings,  bury-     °f  these  areas  is  badly  wind-blown  the  topsoil  stacked  in  large 
,,  i  j   r  ij  j-        «j  ?   „       '        dunes  in  the  fields  and  in  drills  along  all  the  rences.  Ihe  *"•••« 

ing  gardens  and  fields,  spreading    dust  pneumonia,    par-     finp  ci]r  ^npreA  nvpr  thf  fipW,  hv  ?hp  winH  is  imnpnpr 

ticularly  among  the  very  young  and  the  aged.  We  are 
stirred  by  stories  of  communities  grimly  trying  to  "see  it 
through,"  and  by  the  pitiful  wandering  of  families  which, 
having  lost  everything,  are  moving  east  or  west  by  car  or 
by  wagon.  But  per- 
il a  p  s  nothing  has 

made  wind  eroaoii  w          Qnly  twenty  years— then  the  disease  of  soil  erosion,  already 
east  of  the  Mississippi         blighting  a  billion  of  our  good  acres,  will  be  beyond  cure. 

The  chairman  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee  here  shows 
the  sort  of  plans  and  effort  we  must  make  to  win  out  against 
this  destroyer  of  our  "virile  national  existence."  Unrelated 
projects  will  not  serve:  "land,  water  and  people  go  together" 


as  the  yellowish 
clouds  that  have 
swung  over  seaboard 
cities,  and  drifted  out 
to  the  Atlantic,  leav- 


no  moisture  is  re- 
tained by  the  land.  We 
think  that  even  this 
[year's]  low  rainfall 
may  not  be  a  deficien- 
cy ...  if  proper  agricul- 
tural methods  were  ap- 
plied to  utilize  it. 
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But  the  wind-erosion  of  the  West  is  only  one  phase  of 
the  nation's  erosion  problem.  And  though  the  word  erosion 
is  only  beginning  to  find  its  way  into  our  common  vocabu- 
lary, the  problem  itself  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  As  a 
nation  we  have  been  as  reckless  with  water  as  with  soil. 
And  though  the  farmers  of  some  sections  see  more  water 
as  their  only  salvation,  in  other  sections  farmers  are  mourn- 
ing over  once-productive  fields  cut  to  pieces  by  gullies,  their 
fertility  planed  away  by  waste  water  from  deforested  slopes 
and  flooded  streams. 

In  the  recent  report  of  the  National  Resources  Board  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee,  the  whole  tragic  story 
of  our  misuse  of  land  and  water  is  told  from  many  angles 
and  in  painstaking  detail.  (See  Survey  Graphic  for  Feb- 
ruary 1935.)  In  connection  with  those  reports,  the  Soil  Ero- 
sion Service  made  a  "reconnaissance  erosion  survey"  of  the 
entire  country.  In  a  March  hearing  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  Hugh  H.  Ben- 
nett, director  of  the  Service,  summarized  the  findings  of 
that  survey,  which  covered  a  billion  and  a  half  acres,  exclu- 
sive of  "mountainous,  rough  and  scablands:"  "Evidence  of 
accelerated  or  man-induced  erosion  in  one  form  or  another 
was  found,  either  in  frequent  occurrence  or  as  a  prevailing 
characteristic  within  a  total  area  .  .  .  comprising  1,001,721,- 
308  acres.  Not  all  of  this  erosion  was  serious.  .  .  .  However, 
serious  erosion  was  found  to  be  much  more  wide-spread 
than  expected."  The  survey  revealed  more  than  50  million 
acres  "essentially  destroyed  by  wind  or  water  erosion  insofar 
as  having  further  use  for  crop  production,"  over  105  million 
acres  which  have  lost  "practically  all  of  the  topsoil,"  and  an 
additional  half  billion  acres  in  which  "from  one  fourth  to 
three  fourths  of  the  topsoil  had  been  lost  over  more  than  25 
percent  of  its  extent."  Mr.  Bennett  added :  "On  an  additional 
area  of  201,633,979  of  the  1,001,721,368  acres  referred  to 
above,  erosion  is  getting  under  way.  This  is  part  of  our 
remaining  area  of  more  valuable  agricultural  land  that 
must  be  preserved  at  all  costs."  The  area  destroyed  by  "man- 
induced  erosion  exceeds  the  total  area  of  Illinois,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  218,000 
farms  of  160  acres  each.  Truly,  as  Mr.  Bennett  said  on  an- 
other occasion,  "We  have  impoverished  and  destroyed  our 
agricultural  lands  probably  faster  than  any  other  nation  or 
race,  civilized  or  barbaric,  in  all  the  history  of  the  world." 

It  cannot  be  too  often  emphasized  that  the  problem  is  not 
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confined  to  the  much-publicized  dry-farming  country  of 
the  far  West,  but  is  indeed  nation-wide.  Particularly  in  the 
decades  since  1900  we  have  pillaged  our  soils  at  a  tempo  of 
which  no  other  country  ever  dreamed.  We  have  ruthlessly 
cut  down  and  burned  off  our  forests.  Through  improvident 
grazing  over  vast  areas  the  protective  sod  cover  has  been 
removed.  In  both  moist  and  dry  areas  we  have  practised 
modes  of  agriculture  which  invite  disintegration  of  the 
soil  and  a  corresponding  decline  in  fertility.  We  were  not 
driven  by  necessity  into  this  debauch  of  our  most  priceless 
national  resource.  No!  our  profligacy  was  the  child  of  an 
abundance  which  a  whole  world  envied. 

pIFTEEN  years  ago  Arthur  J.  Mason  was  making  his 
I  striking  studies  of  soil  loss  in  Southern  Illinois,  certainly 
not  a  region  commonly  classed  as  an  erosion  area.  He  found 
within  a  railroad  right  of  way  strips  60  feet  wide  and  many 
miles  long  where  the  original  prairie  sod  had  never  been 
disturbed.  For  mile  after  mile  he  made  his  tests,  measuring 
the  depth  of  the  topsoil  both  on  the  right  of  way  and  in 
the  adjoining  fields.  On  the  cultivated  land  which  originally 
(as  the  right  of  way  disclosed)  had  had  topsoil  averaging 
seven  inches  in  depth,  four  inches  had  been  lost  in  60  years 
of  farming.  Within  the  sod-covered  right  of  way  the  soil 
remained  intact.  . 

In  a  report  of  these  studies,  Mason  commented,  "To  pre- 
serve a  good  working  depth,  surface  wastage  should  not 
exceed  .  .  one  inch  in  a  thousand  years."  And  he  added, 
"The  more  soil  we  lose,  the  faster  the  remainder  goes." 
In  transmitting  to  Congress  in  January  the  reports  of  the 
National  Resources  Board  and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Committee,  President  Roosevelt  pointed  out: 

It  is  only  within  our  generation  that  the  development  of 
science,  leaping  forward,  has  taught  us  where  and  how  we 
violated  nature's  immutable  laws  and  where  and  how  we  can 
commence  to  repair  such  havoc  as  man  has  wrought.  .  .  .  For 
the  first  time  in  our  national  history  we  have  made  an  inventory 
of  our  national  assets  and  the  problems  relating  to  them.  For 
the  first  time  we  have  drawn  together  the  foresight  of  the  vari- 
ous planning  agencies  of  the  federal  government  and  suggested 
a  method  and  a  policy  for  the  future. 

In  the  reports  of  the  National  Resources  Board,  and  of 
the  MVC  which  served  as  a  water-planning  committee  for 
the  larger  report,  the  details  of  the  total  erosion  problem 
are  not  only  stated  in  text,  chart  and  picture,  but  lines  of 
action  are  laid  out.  Here  is  a  first  attempt  in  this 
country  at  what  I  call  "directive  planning,"  as  distin- 
guished from  administrative  planning.  Too  many  of 
us  apply  to  "planning"  the  concepts  of  city  planning, 
and  see  it  only  in  terms  of  blue  prints  for  individual 
projects  that  will  add  to  the  physical  equipment  of  the 
community — streets,  parks,  intercepting  sewers,  public 
buildings  and  so  on.  Planning  has  to  live  down  the 
blueprint  and  break  the  barriers  of  cement  and  steel 
within  which  it  is  imprisoned.  In  the  sense  in  which 
I  use  the  word,  the  sense  in  which  planning  is  used 
in  the  report  of  the  MVC,  it  is  a  dynamic,  growing 
thing.  One  type  of  imagination  and  one  set  of  tech- 
niques will  turn  out  blueprints  and  schedule  the  work 
to  pave  Jones  Street,  to  build  a  city  hall  or  to  lay  out 
a  city.  But  a  different  sort  of  imagination  and  tech- 
nique are  needed  to  plan  the  wise  use  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  nation,  seeing  long  range  as  well  as 
immediate  gains,  returns  in  social  as  well  as  purely 
material  values. 
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The  President  has  stated  that  "a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  4-billion-dollar  work 
relief  fund  will  be  spent  for  the  objectives 
suggested  in  the  National  Resources  Board 
report."  He  added, 

It  is  my  hope  .  .  .  that  after  the  immediate 
crisis  of  unemployment  begins  to  mend,  we 
can  afford  to  appropriate  approximately  500 
million  dollars  each  year  for  this  purpose. 
Eventually  this  appropriation  should  replace 
all  such  appropriations  given  in  the  past  with- 
out planning. 

Our  recent  experience  with  large-scale 
public  works  has  shown  the  limitations  of 
the  local  blueprint  method  of  planning. 
Precious  time  and  effort  are  wasted  in 
getting  ready  to  begin  to  commence.  There 
are  disappointments  over  the  weeks  and 
months  necessary  to  settle  land  titles,  se- 
cure materials,  recruit  competent  super- 
vision, and  therefore  in  the  number  of  men 
actually  put  to  work  in  the  early  stages  of 
many  of  the  projects.  Without  some  sort 
of  dynamic,  integrated  long-range  plan, 
public  works  must  inevitably  be  handled 
as  isolated  projects  with  execution  uncer- 
tain. But  if  planning  is  lifted  from  a  rigid, 
narrow  frame  and  made  a  continuing, 
wide-range  function  of  an  agency  which 
has  both  vision  and  technical  resources, 
then  there  is  opened  up  an  almost  unlim- 
ited field  for  the  wise  use  of  public  funds 
for  safeguarding  and  developing  the  basic 
resources  of  this  country. 

Public  works  will  have  a  constantly  in- 
creasing importance  in  the  social  set-up 
that  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  present 
period  of  political  and  economic  experi- 
ment and  change.  If  the  right  to  work 
comes  to  be  recognized  to  the  point  where 
society  is  willing  to  provide  subsistence  for 
the  satisfaction  of  exigent  wants  for  the 
unemployed,  then  self-interest,  if  nothing 
else,  suggests  that  we  provide  opportunity 
for  satisfaction  of  a  new  stratum  of  wants 
by  work  on  publicly  owned  enterprises  in 
return  for  the  wages  to  be  paid  out,  wheth- 
er they  be  subsistence,  near-subsistence  or 
normal  wages.  Otherwise  we  are  confront- 
ed with  the  "dole"  and  the  failure  to  get 
that  "something  for  our  money"  so  dear 
to  the  American  heart. 

If  public  works — as  shock-absorbers  in 
periods  of  industrial  slackness  and  as  a 
ready  and  almost  unlimited  outlet  for  labor 
released  through  technological  advance — 
are  to  command  wide  public  support,  the 
tempo  of  putting  such  work  in  process 
must  be  materially  improved.  Democracy 
must  learn  how  to  throw  such  work  into 
process  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  Consti- 
tutional, legal  and  other  retarding  influ- 
ences must  be  gotten  out  of  the  way.  Dur- 
ing the  War,  destroyers  that  in  normal 
times  remained  on  the  ways  many  months 
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were  launched  in  seventeen  days.  We  are  too  apt  to  use 
charts  indicating  the  causes  of  delay  as  defense  mechanisms, 
rather  than  as  guides  in  cutting  out  delays.  As  a  people,  we 
can  never  get  on  top  of  this  job  if  those  who  are  directing 
our  public  works  have  to  truckle  to  politicians,  to  lawyers 
or  to  the  57  varieties  of  private  interests  which  frequently 
prpfit  by  the  seeming  inability  of  public  agents  to  execute 
tasks  in  workmanlike  fashion. 

I  IOW  far  we  are  technically  ready  for  planning  and  pub- 
•  lie  works  on  a  scale  sufficiently  wide  to  include  the 
land  and  the  water  of  the  entire  country  is  pretty  clearly 
indicated  in  the  reports  of  the  National  Resources  Board 
and  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee.  These  documents 
are  not  the  work  of  theorists.  As  to  water,  for  example,  the 
findings  are  those  of  a  group  consisting  of  five  eminent 
engineers  each  with  outstanding  records  of  achievement; 
one  of  the  leading  geographers  of  the  world;  an  economist 
internationally  respected;  and  a  former  US  Chief  Forester, 
now  dean  of  forestry  at  Yale.  These  men  were  assisted  by 
scores  of  other  authorities  in  and  out  of  the  government 
service.  Put  most  simply,  the  objective  of  their  program  is 
almost  to  reverse  the  water  policy  of  this  country.  Hereto- 
fore we  have  put  our  effort  into  slicking  the  path  of  water 


to  the  sea.  Down  our  deforested 
slopes,  along  our  great  drainage 
ditches,  across  the  hard  clay  and  im- 
pervious silt  of  our  eroded  fields,  the 
waters  have  poured  off  the  land  to 
swell  our  floods  and  to  be  lost  in  the 
ocean.  The  diagram  of  "the  hydro- 
logic  cycle",  chart  I,  shows  the  phe- 
nomena through  which  water  ma- 
neuvers above,  on  and  below  the 
surface  of  the  land  before  being  ab- 
sorbed back  into  the  vast  reservoirs 
whence  it  came.  By  our  mismanage- 
ment both  of  soil  and  forests,  we 
have  speeded  up  the  surface  runoff 
and  the  depletion  of  the  soil  to  the 
point  of  disaster.  In  a  program  to 
save  water  and  soil,  such  large-scale 
projects  as  dams  and  levees  have 
their  place.  But  so  too  does  the  prop- 
er handling  by  towns  and  villages  of 
water  supply  and  waste,  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  wells  and  the  ditches 
and  the  little  ponds  and  lakes  on  tens 
of  thousands  of  individually  owned 
farms.  As  it  is  stated  in  the  National 
Resources  Board  report,  "There  is  no 
stream,  no  rivulet,  not  even  one  of 
those  tiny  rills  which  cause  'finger 
erosion'  in  the  fields  of  the  Corn 
Belt,  that  is  not  a  matter  of  some 
concern  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States." 

Going  experiments  prove  the  value 
of  the  techniques  suggested  in  these 
reports.  In  Texas,  there  is  a  46,000- 
acre  experiment  in  erosion  control, 
in  South  Carolina  one  of  125,000 
acres,  a  third  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. By  cooperation  between  ex- 
perts and  farmers,  sound  methods 
have  been  tested,  every  type  of  soil  erosion  measurably  put 
under  control.  The  task  has  called  for  no  vast  construction 
projects.  The  experiments  have  used  the  materials  and  the 
types  of  labor  the  farmer  has  and  can  afford.  Steep  slopes 
have  been  taken  out  of  cultivation  and  put  into  shrubs  and 
trees.  The  remaining  land  with  the  better  protection  thus 
afforded  grows  just  as  much  as  the  total  acreage  previously 
produced.  Gullies  are  checked  with  simple  dams  made  of 
earth,  brush  or  timbers,  their  sides  protected  against  further 
washing  with  Bermuda  grass  or  black  locusts.  Contour 
plowing  which  follows  the  slope  of  the  land  instead  of 
making  drainage  ditches  of  the  furrows,  "strip  planting" 
with  thick  cover  crops  between  the  cultivated  crops,  crop 
rotation,  terracing — the  means  are  simple,  inexpensive, 
adapted  to  the  type  of  land  and  the  crops  it  produces.  As 
one  cooperating  South  Carolina  farmer  said  of  the  experts 
of  the  local  erosion-control  experiment,  "These  boys  have 
shown  us  how  we  can  save  our  land  and  use  it  at  the  same 
time." 

We  are  constantly  adding  to  our  resources  in  this  fight 
to  save  the  soil.  Seeds  of  dry-land  grasses  from  Siberia  and 
of  our  own  once-abundant  native  grasses  have  been  col- 
lected and  are  being  propagated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  beginning  to  produce  in 
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quantity  fertilizers  which  are  potent 
grass  producers.  These  phosphates 
may  play  a  big  part  in  erosion  con- 
trol, since  anything  which  will  cut 
the  time  necessary  to  produce  a  grass 
cover  is  much  to  be  desired. 

In  considering  erosion  and  the  few 
years  in  which  its  solution  is  possible, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we 
have  now  an  almost  unbelievably 
fortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances— a  recognized  emergency, 
plans  and  tested  methods  for  meet- 
ing it,  a  President  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  subject,  with 
vast  public  funds  immediately  avail- 
able. What  then  stands  in  the  way  of 
effective  dealing  with  our  wasting 
soil  and  water  before  we  reach  the 
deadline — the  end  of  our  opportunity 
to  save  the  fertility  of  our  land? 

Let  us  assume  that  we  are  about 
to  accept  the  wisdom  of  a  good-sized 
and  reasonably  uniform  annual  ap- 
propriation for  public  works  to  be 
considered  as  only  one  step  in  a 
long  term,  say  a  twenty-year  pro- 
gram which  shall  include  provision 
for  the  general  improvement  of  our 
water  resources  and,  most  pressing  of 
all,  for  soil  erosion  control. 

Obviously  appropriations  on  any 
such  scale  mean  not  only  individual 
projects  numbered  in  the  thousands, 
requiring  perhaps  many  years  for 
their  completion,  but  also  they  mean 
a  break  with  hitherto  known  types 
of  administrative  and  legislative  con- 
trol. If  Congress  adheres  to  past  prac- 
tice, attempting  to  blueprint  each 
appropriation,  it  will  be  so  bogged 

down  with  detail  as  to  make  impossible  what  is  really  vital 
in  its  directive  control.  An  entirely  new  capital-outlay  bud- 
getary practice  for  the  nation  is  demanded. 

After  all,  democracy  and  its  techniques  are  relatively  new 
things  in  the  world;  in  many  directions  they  are  still  expe- 
rimental, their  possibilities  unexplored.  Any  assumption 
that  whatever  is  is  necessarily  sacrosanct  and  not  open  to 
review  is  a  disservice  to  our  institutions.  A  nation-wide 
problem  cannot  be  met  by  effective  leadership  on  the  part 
of  the  President  and  Congress.  It  calls  for  understanding 
all  down  the  line.  In  an  immediate  crisis,  cooperation  is 
always  forthcoming.  But  erosion  is  a  slow  thing,  as  dis- 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL 


FLOOD       LOSSES 


Arkansas 
Red  River 
White  River 
St.  Francis  River 
Yazoo  River 
Mississippi  River 


$1,050,000 
2,100,000 
1,570,000 
1,484,000 
1,570,000 
1,105,000 

$8,879,000 


PRESENT  ANNUAL 
EROSION      LOSSES 
Minimum          Maximum 
$38,750,000   $46,500,000 
35,400,000      41,300,000 
980,000        1,260,000 

nominal 

940,000        1,410,000 
110,000,000    165,000,000 

$186,070,000  $255,470,000 


A  PROGRAM  and  the  funds  to  pay  for  it  will  not  meet 


asters  are  measured.  You  don't  see  it  happening.  It  is  so     *»  the  situation  unless  ways  can  be  found  to  show  tax- 


gradual  that  its  deadly  work  is  done  without  the  crisis  that 
arouses  you.  Floods  are  spectacular  by  contrast.  The  news- 
papers headline  them.  You  will  doubtless  be  amazed  to  be 
shown  that — leaving  aside  for  the  moment  social  values 
and  long-term  effects — considering  only  what  is  immediate- 
ly measurable  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  annual  money 
losses  due  to  soil  erosion  in  the  watershed  of  the  Mississippi 
are  at  least  twenty  times  greater  than  the  loss  caused  by 
floods  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  Yet  here  are  the 
comparative  figures  for  six  representative  basins  within 
the  Mississippi  Valley: 


payers  the  hows  and  the  whats  and  the  whys  of  the  spend- 
ing. Planning  in  a  democracy  cannot  proceed  without  the 
people's  backing.  In  other  words,  along  with  plan  and 
techniques,  vision,  honesty,  money,  a  great  new  scheme  of 
public  work  calls  for  new  mechanics  of  accountancy.  Facts 
like  those  in  the  dull  table  above  must  be  made  vivid  and 
clear  to  the  man  in  the  street.  And  step  by  step  he  must 
see  how  his  money  is  being  used  to  deal  with  such  facts 
and  their  implications. 

The  kind  of  accountancy  I  am  talking  about  would  meas- 
ure and  report  not  only  tangible  progress  but  many  of 
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those  values  we  usually  call  intangibles,  because  despite 
their  reality  they  are  not  easily  seen.  For  instance,  the  costs 
of  reclamation  projects  are  assessed  against  the  landowner. 
His  benefits  are  immediate  and  obvious.  But  the  project 
also  yields  substantial  dollars-and-cents  benefits  to  the  trans- 
portation agencies  which  haul  the  new  products,  the  mer- 
chants, doctors,  lawyers  and  other  professional  and  service 
groups  which  profit  from  the  increased  population  and 
augmented  prosperity  of  the  community.  In  this  sort  of  so- 
cial accountancy  there  are  three  steps:  to  determine  what 
has  to  be  measured;  to  devise  techniques  of  measurement; 
to  visualize  the  result.  Some  items  of  cost  which  are  impor- 
tant to  private  business  do  not  enter  into  a  form  of  accoun- 
tancy which  would  show  the  taxpayers  what  they  have 
gained  from  a  public  expenditure  of  their  money.  What 
these  items  are  and  their  extent  we  cannot  now  say.  For 
instance,  great  blocks  of  our  natural  resources — land,  oil, 
minerals,  forests,  and  so  on — now  appear  on  the  books  of 
private  business  as  fixed  capital  with  a  fixed  overhead.  But 
from  the  social  standpoint,  natural  resources  represent  no 
cost.  They  are  part  of  our  national  heritage.  Similarly,  labor 
is  a  variable  in  private  enterprise,  but  socially  it  is  a  fixed 
charge.  Socially  speaking,  nothing  is  a  cost  unless  it  repre- 
sents real  expenditure.  Costs,  price,  income  are  all  related, 
but  if  social  values  are  to  emerge,  they  must  be  kept  quite 
distinct.  Further,  we  must  know  whether  "cost"  represents 
a  distribution  of  income  or  whether  it  merely  represents  a 
manipulation  of  figures  in  a  book. 

Obscure  and  remote  the  mechanics  of  social  accountancy 
may  sound  as  I  have  sketched  them,  yet  I  believe  that  in 
the  concept  lies  the  clue  to  real  understanding  of  what  we 
as  a  people  lose  by  letting  things  drift  and  what  we  gain 
through  the  wise  expenditure  of  the  tax  funds  to  which  we 
all  contribute. 

CERTAIN  educational  charts  show  how  the  comparative 
histories  of  all  peoples,  or  the  origin  and  growth  of 
ten  thousand  million  years  of  the  evolutionary  process  can 
be  graphically  and  simply  depicted.  Similarly  we  must  learn 
to  summarize  and  present  political-social-economic  facts, 
projects  and  relationships.  In  order  to  see  how  large-scale 
annual  appropriations  may  influence  planning  for  water 
use  and  control,  for  instance,  and  to  visualize  the  specific 
engineering  projects  through  which  it  is  to  be  carried  out, 
the  country  might  be  divided  into  its  major  constituent 
drainage  areas  or  regions  (chart  II.)  For  each  division  the 
monies  to  be  available  could  be  spread  over  the  twenty- 


THE  capacity  to  think  in  terms  of  experience  larger  than  that 
which  comet  to  any  individual,  to  define  distant  goals,  to 
arrange  highly  efficient  ways  and  means  of  attaining  them,  to 
pursue  these  distant  ends  consistently,  yet  with  a  flexibility 
which  permits  adjustment  to  changing  conditions  is  the  dominant 
characteristic  of ...  planning. 

Planning  offers  itself  as  the  salvation  of  essential  democracy. 
As  a  democratic  society  develops  more  complicated  social- 
economic  life,  it  becomes  less  capable  of  surviving  uncertainty 
and  drift;  of  surviving  as  democracy  without  continuing  purpose, 
control  and  authority  ...  A  democracy  must  make  its  planning 
expression  of  »  genuinely  collective  interest,  purpose  and  will; 
must  have  regard  for  inflexible  human  as  well  as  inflexible  physical 
factors;  and  must  confine  its  manipulations  to  the  plastic  factors 
inherent  in  the  situations  being  planned.  In  this  way  individual 
and  group  relations  in  adjustment  to  environment  may  be  organ- 
ized and  brought  under  control  and  yet  remain  democratic. 
— Report  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee 


year  period  and  allocated  as  between  classes  of  expenditure, 
as  shown  for  the  North  Pacific  drainage  area  (chart  III.) 
It  is  wholly  feasible  to  portray  on  separate  sheets,  in  identi- 
cal fashion,  the  expenditures  proposed  for  each  of  the  drain- 
age areas  constituting  the  master  region.  This  presentation 
of  detail  could  proceed  as  far  as  proved  desirable.  These 
sample  diagrams  are  of  course  schematic  only  and  are  in- 
tended to  illustrate  one  method  of  that  visualization  with- 
out which  no  such  plan  stands  a  chance  of  going  forward. 
A  composite  chart  of  a  basic  physical  program  of  say 
$500  million  annually  over  a  20-year  period,  summarizing 
a  mass  of  explanatory  detail  is  shown,  chart  IV.  The  varia- 
tions in  volume  from  period  to  period  assumed  for  the 
several  classes  of  work  are  rather  of  an  engineering  charac- 
ter, that  is,  time  required  to  make  plans,  early  completion 
of  work  already  started  and  the  definite  limitation  on  the 
volume  available  of  certain  kinds  of  work.  Here  we  see 
clearly  that  current  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  "public 
works"  will  have  to  be  radically  expanded  if  expenditures 
at  the  rate  of  $500  million  a  year  are  to  be  continued  for 
any  considerable  period. 

Interpreting  the  statistical  tables,  a  report  to  the  public 
on  a  completed  project  might  take  the  form  of  a  pair  of 
charts  of  a  river  valley,  like  those  on  pages  280,  281,  which 
show  the  old  way  and  the  new  and  make  clear  the  gains 
to  the  people  who  farm  the  land,  work  in  the  factories,  use 
the  power,  enjoy  the  recreational  opportunities  and  drink 
the  water  of  that  area. 

Assuming  that  public  expenditures  on  a  big  scale  will 
be  initiated  under  the  Work-Relief  Act  and  continued 
under  successor  agencies,  it  will  become  necessary  for  effi- 
cient operation  to  arrange  them  in  an  administrative  budget 
in  some  such  graphic  form  as  I  have  suggested.  To  have 
programs  and  progress  reports  reviewed  by  the  Congress  at 
say  five-year  periods  and  not  all  of  them  in  the  same  year 
might  prove  a  workable  scheme. 

Richly  endowed  by  nature,  we  have  gone  forward  under 
free  institutions  to  higher  standards  of  living  than  the  race 
has  heretofore  enjoyed.  Shall  we  let  the  failing  fertility  of 
our  agricultural  lands  cut  the  ground  literally  from  under 
our  feet  just  as  we  begin  to  realize  the  implications  of  the 
power  age  and  of  an  economy  of  plenty? 

When  he  had  finished  measuring  the  loss  of  Illinois  top- 
soil  in  sixty  years  of  farming,  Mason  warned  in  1920: 

The  United  States  is  not  a  permanent  country  like  North 
Europe.  It  is  a  country  like  North  Africa,  where  the  splendid 
Roman  ruins  of  cities  attest  the  fact  that  the  economic  basis 
for  such  cities  has  been  in  some  manner  withdrawn.  I  don't 
think  we  have  any  evidence  of  change  of  climate  in  North 
Africa.  Remove  the  soil  from  any  region,  and  without  diminu- 
tion of  rainfall  it  becomes  arid.  .  .  .  The  rainfall  runs  off  as 
it  does  from  a  slate  roof. 

Unless  we  can  cope  quickly  and  competently  with  soil 
erosion  and  its  related  water  problems,  our  most  prized 
national  possessions  will  gradually  lose  their  significance, 
our  political  institutions,  our  struggle  for  justice  and  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  even  liberty  itself.  And  so  will  pass  also 
the  opportunity  for  high  undreamt  adventure  for  which 
we  have  been  laying  the  foundations  in  this  country.  As  the 
yield  of  our  soil  goes  down,  the  morale  of  the  people  also 
will  ebb.  And  ours  will  follow  the  history  of  scores  of  civi- 
lizations which  have  arisen  and  flourished  and  disappeared. 
The  acres — dead  acres — will  still  be  here  as  monuments  to 
the  folly  of  the  "educated"  man.  There  are  twenty  years  in 
which  to  turn  around. 


A  serious  brain  in- 
jury may  result  From 
the  casual  whack  on 
the  head.  Photograph, 
International  News 


MOMENTUM  created  by  the  rapidly  changing 
forces  in  the  American  scene  seems  to  have  un- 
leashed an  unprecedented  amount  of  violence.  One 
rarely  picks  up  a  newspaper  without  seeing  photographs  of 
the  forces  of  "law  and  order"  about  to  smite  strikers  or 
strike-sympathizers.  These  photographs  often  show  a  police- 
man's club  poised  in  the  air  about  to  lay  low  the  second 
victim  while  the  first  flounders  on  the  ground  tenderly 
caressing  an  injured  head. 

Clubbing  seems  to  be  accepted  throughout  the  United 
States  as  a  formula  for  settling  economic  and  social  conflicts. 
The  night-stick  is  considered  an  immediate  and  forceful 
answer.  Well,  the  policeman's  club  may  carry  striking 
points  and  a  convincing  argument — but  the  results  are  dis- 
astrous. It  is  a  common  legend  that  a  blow  on  the  head  is 
of  no  importance  unless  the  skull  is  fractured.  This  is  en- 
tirely erroneous.  Courts  and  even  doctors  have  minimized 
the  after-effects  of  head  injuries  when  the  luckless  one  has 
not  had  a  fractured  skull  or  some  other  obvious  and  visible 
injury. 

Studies  of  brain  injuries  made  in  recent  years  should 
revolutionize  the  attitude  of  both  the  medical  profession  and 
the  public.  Among  outstanding  pieces  of  current  research 
are  those  which  have  been  reported  in  scientific  journals 
by  Dr.  Israel  Strauss,  chief  attending  neurologist  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City,  and  his  co-worker,  Dr. 
Nathan  Savitsky.  The  sense  of  justice  of  these  investigators 
was  stirred  by  the  frequent  spectacle  of  injured  working- 
men  who  were  branded  as  fakirs  or  malingerers  because  no 
objective  signs  of  brain  injury  were  present.  The  results  of 
their  studies  emphatically  deny  that  view. 

It  is  part  of  our  folklore  that  a  skull  fracture  is  always 
fatal.  Not  at  all;  it  is  even  possible  to  receive  a  skull  frac- 
ture and  for  all  practical  purposes  incur  no  real  disability. 


ON    CRACKING   SKULLS 

BY  SAMUEL  A.  SANDLER,  M.  D. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  the  physicians  named  above 
and  of  other  investigators  shows  that  a  relatively  mild  blow, 
which  may  not  cause  even  a  bruise  or  a  laceration,  may  be 
fatal  or  leave  permanently  disabling  symptoms.  If  some  of 
your  friends  have  been  bumped  on  the  head  recently  in  an 
automobile  accident  it  is  likely  that  they  will  complain  of 
such  symptoms  as  headaches,  pains  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  body,  restlessness  in  sleep  or  insomnia,  tremor  of  hands, 
vertigo,  forgetfulness,  confusion,  inability  to  concentrate, 
lack  of  strength,  easy  fatigability  and — heaven  forbid — even 
impotency.  Nerve  specialists  frequently 
see  in  their  offices  patients  with  such  symp- 
toms as  these  who  have  run  from  one  doc- 
tor to  another  with  the  misleading  and  un- 
just characterization  of  "neurotic."  The 
new  concept  of  head  injuries  which  sum- 
marizes the  condition  characterized  by 
such  symptoms  is  called  post-concussion 
syndrome.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  that  any 
head  injury  produces  an  intracranial  mole- 
cular disturbance  due  to  the  fact  that 
definite  circulatory  changes  take  place  in 
the  brain  following  trauma,  a  fact  definite- 
ly shown  by  modern  scientific  examinations. 
The  physical  injury  and  social  handicap 
resulting  from  head  injury  are  just  as  great 
and  disabling  whether  one  is  injured  by  a  policeman's  club 
or  in  some  other  manner.  Perhaps  the  after-effects  of  the 
policeman's  club  are  worse  because  such  victims  are  not 
likely  to  receive  proper  medical  attention.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  a  new  deal  in  clubbing.  How  extensive  the 
problem  is  no  one  knows.  There  is  a  complete  dearth  of 
facts  as  to  the  volume  and  extent  of  injuries  in  labor  and 
social  disputes.  Inquiries  made  at  the  office  of  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  met 
with  the  reply  that  no  such  statistics  are  available.  Even  the 
US  Department  of  Labor  has  not  compiled  statistics  on  this 
important  subject. 

Shooting  is  a  dramatic  phenomenon;  it  catches  the  imagi- 
nation, it  is  vividly  associated  with  explosive  sounds  and 
flashes  of  fire  that  may  end  the  existence  of  the  profoundest 
egotist.  It  stirs  the  emotions  of  the  populace  and  is  helpful 
in  increasing  the  circulation  of  newspapers.  It  lends  ro- 
mance, glory  and  high  tragedy  to  the  drab  existence  of  the 
great  mass  of  people.  Yet  startling  as  it  may  seem,  an  ener- 
getic clubbing  may  do  more  permanent  damage  than  a 
poorly-aimed  pistol  or  gun-shot  wound.  Unless  a  bullet  in- 
jures a  vital  organ,  bone  or  nerve,  or  is  followed  by  infec- 
tion, generally  speaking  the  after-results  are  not  serious.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  an  individual  is  clubbed  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  brain,  which  is  the  master  tissue.  The  brain 
does  not  tolerate  injury  as  well  as  the  other  organs. 

Hospitals  and  mental  institutions  already  are  over- 
crowded. I  see  no  need  why  policemen  should  add  to  the 
grand  total  of  the  disabled  and  the  insane.  Social  agencies 
are  already  overburdened  with  the  care  of  families  of  the 
sick  and  the  injured.  A  society  that  permits  the  policeman's 
night-stick  to  be  the  arbiter  of  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems surely  cannot  deem  itself  civilized.  Must  we  continue 
to  use  the  methods  and  weapons  of  the  jungle? 
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WAS    IT    REPORTING? 


BY  ARTHUR  D.  HOWDEN  SMITH 


HEADLINES  are  especially  important  these  days  in 
influencing  what  we  do  about  unemployment.  Head- 
lines represent  the  slant  of  the  newspapers  toward 
public  policy  and  administration,  and  constitute  a  mass 
impact  on  the  minds  of  great  numbers  of  people.  They  also 
color  what  goes  out  over  the  radio. 

Home  and  work  relief  in  New  York  have  been  under 
fire  of  an  aldermanic  inquiry.  In  a  sense  the  occasion  is 
local,  but  intrinsically  it  illustrates  the  challenge  which  the 
situation  growing  out  of  the  depression  addresses  to  the 
press  of  the  country  generally,  in  its  capacity  as  our  eyes 
and  ears.  The  subsistence  of  at  least  a  million  people  has 
been  involved  in  the  measures  which  New  York  City, 
backed  by  the  state  and  federal  governments,  has  taken  to 
keep  the  unemployed  from  despair  and  privation.  These 
people  are  the  human  stakes,  and  anything  that  wrecks  the 
emergent  services  built  up  to  aid  them,  or  distorts  the  pic- 
ture on  which  public  opinion  and  policies  are  shaped, 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  aid  rendered. 

In  many  cases,  the  newspaper  headlines  have  actually  dis- 
agreed with  the  stories  that  accompanied  them;  in  others, 
both  headlines  and  stories  ignored  the  old  journalistic  pre- 
cept that  a  controversial  report  should  include  a  summary 
of  both  sides  of  the  argument.  I  have  gone  over  the  news- 
paper files  for  the  period  between  March  22  and  April  18, 
and  have  found  there  what  seems  to  me  an  almost  complete 
surrender  of  editorial  and  news  judgment  to  the  accusations 
of  the  aldermanic  Investigating  Committee's  counsel,  Lloyd 
P.  Stryker — a  general  inclination,  as  revealed  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  reports,  to  "get"  the  men  and  women  who  were 
administering  relief  to  the  largest  group  of  depression  vic- 
tims in  the  country. 

Not  only  the  men  at  the  top  of  the  relief  administration, 
but  staff  workers  all  down  the  line,  on  whose  day-to-day 
efforts  relief  must  depend,  have  been  confronted  by  an  atti- 
tude that  spread -trepidation  throughout  the  whole  scheme 
of  operations.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Committee 
have  been  badgered,  insulted  and  refused  opportunities  to 
reply  to  insinuations.  Counsel's  tactics  were  to  ask  ques- 
tions which  were  in  effect  statements  of  opinion  or  asper- 
sions as  to  motive,  and  then  pin  the  witness  down  to  a  yes 
or  no  answer.  One  group  of  twenty  employes  were  branded 
as  having  "criminal  records" — whereupon  it  appeared  that 
nineteen  of  them  had  been  convicted  of  speeding  and  park- 
ing offenses.  Offices  were  raided  "like  a  bawdy  house,"  work 
disorganized,  files  thrown  into  confusion. 


that,  the  reporters'  record  (save  in  those  papers  like  The 
Sun  where  the  assignment  was  clearly  to  write  a  partisan 
account)  stands  up  better  than  that  of  their  chiefs,  as  wit- 
ness front-page  headlines  flatly  contradicted  by  evidence 
carried  in  the  runover  on  later  pages  of  the  stories  they 
captioned. 

As  nearly  as  an  old  newspaper  man  can  determine,  the 
roots  of  this  state  of  mind  go  deep  into  standard  prejudices 
of  the  city  room  and  the  district  leader's  club.  Historically 
newspaper  men  as  a  class  tended  to  be  hostile  to  organized 
charity,  and  modern  social  work  has  intensified  their  atti- 
tude, fed  perhaps  by  a  cynicism  born  of  their  daily  contacts 
with  all  that  is  musty  in  crime,  business  and  politics — a  cer- 
tain feeling  of,  "Oh,  that's  too  good  to  be  true!"  They  have 
seldom  known  immense  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  without 
graft  and  waste.  Graft  and  waste  mean  "big"  stories,  and 
reporters  prefer  to  write  "big"  stories.  The  average  reporter 
who  covered  these  aldermanic  hearings  furthermore  had 
been  hearing  for  months  from  his  political  acquaintances 
that  there  "was  something  phony  about  these  relief  people — 
lottsa  fellers  ought  to  be  on  relief  can't  get  there." 

LOCAL  politicians  and  Tammany  district  leaders  have 
been  sore  about  relief  since  the  Fusion  administration 
came  in — because  they  couldn't  take  care  of  the  faithful  un- 
less the  faithful  could  prove  their  need.  The  case  of  a  Home 
Relief  supervisor  is  in  point.  Within  fifteen  minutes  of  the 
time  she  had  had  to  say  no  to  an  alderman  in  the  matter  of 
a  family  with  two  out  of  four  breadwinners  at  work  and 
earning  more  than  relief  could  have  brought  them,  she  was 
called  to  inquiry  headquarters  and  cross-examined  on  the 
incident.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  there  was  the  re- 
porter from  a  paper  antagonistic  to  LaGuardia  and  all  his 
works,  who  said  to  a  relief  official:  "We  haven't  anything 
against  you  fellows,  but  we  are  out  to  get  the  Mayor,  and 
I  guess  you'll  have  to  stand  the  gaff." 

There  have  been  other  factors,  too,  social  and  political. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  depression  business  and  financial 
leaders  took  the  line  that  "work"  was  the  American  answer 
to  unemployment.  But  goaded  by  mounting  tax  bills  as  the 
depression  has  worn  on,  they  swung  around,  attacked  pub- 
lic work  relief  as  costly,  and  came  out  for  the  dole.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  a  growing  restlessness  among 
recipients  of  relief.  The  crowds  that  line  up  whenever  there 
is  a  chance  for  a  job  furnish  sufficient  denial  of  the  canard 
that  the  rank-and-file  of  the  unemployed  "won't  work."  But 


All  this  was  common  knowledge,  and  any  cub  reporter     with  unemployment  running  from  months  into  years,  living 


must  have  known  the 
proceedings  for  what 
they  were.  Yet  the 
newspapers  made  lit- 
tle or  no  effort  to 
check  the  alleged 
facts,  while  state- 
ments in  rebuttal  is- 
sued from  relief  head- 
quarters were  either 
discarded  or  cut  to 
leave  room  for  subse- 
quent charges.  At 


In  handling  sports,  drama,  the  stock  market  and  politics  the 
newspapers  are  critics  as  well  as  reporters  of  performance. 
Their  primary  function  is  to  cover  the  news.  Here  we  have 
turned  tables  on  the  press  and  asked  an  experienced  news- 
paper man  for  a  critique  of  newspaper  performance  in  hand- 
ling the  aldermanic  inquiry  into  unemployment  relief  in  New 
York  City.  His  appraisal  is  of  national  significance  at  a 
time  when  the  country-wide  works  program  is  being  launched 
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on  uncertainty  and 
becoming  accustomed 
to  looking  to  govern- 
ment agencies  for  sup- 
port, many  men  and 
women  not  unnatur- 
ally have  become 
warped  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  public 
welfare.  The  very  in- 
adequacy of  relief  en- 
genders resentment 
against  the  mysterious 
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"They"  who  control  budgets  and  rent  vouchers  and  coal 
tickets.  Some  respond  to  the  propagandist  who  would  over- 
throw the  capitalistic  system  "that  leaves  you  in  this  fix," 
some  to  the  district  leader  who  says  he  would  give  them  a 
better  break. 

SO  you  have  people  dissatisfied  both  socially  and  political- 
ly, and  the  newspapers,  with  their  ears  to  the  ground, 
decided  that  where  there  was  so  much  smoke  there  must 
be  some  fire.  A  man  who  charged  so  many  offenses  as  did 
Mr.  Stryker  must  be  right  on  some  of  them.  The  press  in 
Tammany  days  kept  silent  on  the  breakdown  of  relief  when 
the  streets  were  dotted  with  pitiful  heaps  of  household 
goods.  The  1300  evictions  a  month  were  not  news,  there 
were  so  many  of  them.  Now  the  press  lapped  up  any  short- 
comings in  the  vast  operations  of  the  Home  Relief  Division, 
where  Commissioner  Hodson  was  administering  conscien- 
tiously to  some  220,000  families  existing  precariously  in 
enforced  idleness.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  testimony  there 
was  complete  failure  to  bring  out  the  advances  in  relief 
standards  and  administration  of  the  last  two  years.  The  re- 
port of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Unemployment  Relief, 
issued  in  the  midst  of  the  investigation,  set  forth  these  gains, 
the  adverse  conditions  under  which  the  work  had  gone 
forward,  and  the  changes  called  for,  both  in  adequacy  of 
relief  budgets  and  administration,  as  parts  of  a  long-run 
plan.  But  with  Mr.  Stryker  "breaking"  so  sensationally,  the 
constructive  recommendations  of  this  report  received  com- 
paratively slight  attention. 

Home  relief  is  a  vexatious  business,  everyone  knows, 
politicians  most  of  all.  By  and  large  in  its  beginnings 
throughout  the  country,  they  tended  to  keep  hands  off,  but 
when  Civil  Works  came  in  in  1934,  with  jobs  to  hand 
around,  equipment  to  be  hired,  materials  to  be  bought,  it 
was  a  different  story.  And  likewise  Mr.  Stryker  in  the  inves- 
tigation shortly  switched  his  attention  from  home  relief  to 
the  Works  Division  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau,  which 
deals  not  only  with  human  beings  but  with  construction 
and  educational  projects  involving  millions  of  dollars. 

He  struck  pay-dirt  immediately,  the  reporters  decided. 
Why,  the  stuff  was  funny!  And  with  a  levity  which  disre- 
garded the  sufferings  of  people  on  relief,  they  seized  hilari- 
ously upon  a  silly  old  pioneer  term — "boondoggling,"  de- 
noting odd-job  tinkering.  They  made  it  the  laugh  of  the 
town.  And  the  town  got  the  instant  impression  that  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  were  going  into  it,  that  it  supplied  a 
gauge  of  the  whole  program  of  work  relief  which  had  been 
developed  for  the  "white-collar"  groups.  Few  newspaper 
readers  realized — or  rather  were  allowed  to  realize — that 
the  set-up  for  this  very  useful  form  of  handicraft  consisted 
of  one  full-time  instructor  at  $24  a  week  and  part-time 
employment  of  several  assistants.  None  of  the  newspapers 
took  the  trouble  to  have  their  reporters  visit  work-relief 
headquarters  and  inspect  the  really  beautiful  and  practical 
objects  created  out  of  scraps  and  leavings  by  men  and 
women  who  found  some  surcease  in  worry  by  so  occupying 
their  idle  time. 

The  newspapers  also  saw  nothing  but  comedy  relief  in  a 
Cartographic  Study  Project  and  classes  in  rhythmic  dancing. 
It  was  only  funny  to  them  that  grown  men  and  women 
should  be  paid  pitifully  inadequate  amounts  to  prepare  maps 
and  charts  illustrating  the  distribution  of  Greek  dialects  and 
the  first  primitive  bronze  safety-pins,  the  movements  of 
peoples  in  the  Second  Millenium,  the  trade  routes  between 
India,  China  and  Rome,  the  excavations  at  Kish,  the  mod- 


ern distribution  of  cranial  shapes  and  the  contour  of  the 
Alban  hills.  They  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  paid 
no  heed  to  the  fact  that  all  these  studies  cost  a  net  of  $119, 
and  were  paid  for,  not  out  of  taxes,  but  from  private  funds 
collected  by  the  Gibson  Committee.  They  were  equally 
amused  to  hear  that  $290,140  of  public  money  had  been 
spent  on  maps  and  models — they  hit  on  out-of-the-way 
places,  among  them  the  island  of  Gozo — but  were  little 
interested  in  the  assertion  of  a  technical  witness  that  ulti- 
mately this  work  would  be  worth  ten  times  that  sum  to 
geographers  and  scholars.  Few  of  them  brought  out  that  70 
percent  of  the  Cartographic  Study  budget  went  for  work 
for  federal,  state  and  municipal  agencies,  which  had  use 
for  it.  And  their  sense  of  humor  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
information  that  the  work  had  afforded  subsistence  wages 
for  250  specialists,  who  had  lost  their  footing  in  life. 

I  have  gone  at  length  into  this  matter  of  the  Cartographic 
Project  because  it  was  one  of  the  smallest  undertaken  by 
the  Works  Division  of  ERB  and  is  characteristic  of  the  ima- 
ginative endeavors  of  the  director  of  white-collar  employ- 
ment, Grace  Gosselin,  to  administer  constructive  relief  to 
people  of  education  who  lack  either  the  strength  or  the 
skill  to  pass  the  tests  for  physical  labor.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  serious  person  can  find  humor  in  such  a  project  under- 
taken for  such  a  purpose  or  in  the  employment  of  dancing- 
teachers,  puppet-show  operators,  lecturers,  actors,  authors, 
playwrights,  musicians,  gymnasts,  to  educate  and  entertain 
people  in  the  depths  of  the  depression  who  can  pay  for 
diversion  only  by  scrimping  on  food.  Was  the  money  wast- 
ed that  maintained  23  bands  and  orchestras  and  28  dramatic 
and  vaudeville  units,  which  altogether  provided  entertain- 
ment for  more  than  160,000  people?  The  19,500  white- 
collar  workers  who  are  concerned  in  these,  as  well  as  in 
clerical  activities,  are  doing  as  much  to  help  those  less  for- 
tunate than  themselves  as  the  3,000  physicians  who  accept 
$2  a  call  from  ERB  to  care  for  the  destitute  sick.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  work  in  promoting  emotional  stability  is 
illustrated  in  the  new  playgrounds  adequately  staffed  and 
the  concurrent  drop  in  the  ratio  of  traffic  accidents  and 
delinquency.  And  it  is  not  without  significance  that  during 
a  single  typical  week  in  April,  600,000  people  in  the  poorest 
districts  of  the  city  participated  in  leisure-time  activities 
which  were  Works  Division  projects. 

THERE  was  nothing  but  comedy  interest,  also,  for  the 
newspapers  in  what  they  dubbed  the  "chicken"  or  "duck 
census,"  based  on  charges  and  scraps  of  information  drawn 
out  by  Mr.  Stryker  from  an  inspector  who  had  worked  but 
three  days  on  the  project.  He  was  found,  on  a  check-up  of 
his  reports,  not  to  have  visited  the  addresses  furnished  him 
except  on  his  last  day  when  he  made  the  rounds  accom- 
panied by  a  reporter  and  photographer  from  the  Journal, 
who  concocted  a  comic-strip  designed  to  discredit  the  un- 
dertaking. But  if  the  Hearst  papers  went  farther  than  others 
in  poking  fun,  the  austere  Times  was  not  above  treating 
the  project  slightingly. 

Of  this  project,  No.  1616,  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr., 
commissioner  of  Public  Markets,  Weights  and  Measures, 
says: 

If,  as  an  indirect  result  of  this  study,  just  one  half  a  cent  per 
pound  were  saved  to  the  consumers  of  poultry  in  this  city  it 
would  mean  a  saving  of  a  million  dollars  a  year,  an'd  the  cost  of 
the  study  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  the 
live  poultry  business,  racketeers  compel  the  producer  of  poul- 
try, the  merchants  and  others  engaged  in  the  business  to  pay 
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a  series  of  extortions  which  increase  the  cost  to  the  housewife 
by  about  eight  cents  a  pound  or  $16,000,000  a  year.  If  you  own 
a  poultry  farm  in  Connecticut,  for  ins^nce,  you  cannot  put 
poultry  in  your  own  truck  and  bring  it  to  the  dealer  in  the 
city,  but  you  must  pay  a  racketeer  a  rental  of  |1  a  coop,  whether 
you  use  it  or  not;  you  must  buy  food  from  other  racketeers  and 
pay  them  sixty  cents  per  bag  over  the  market  prices;  you  must 
pay  for  false  weights;  you  must  pay  excessive  rates  for  loading 
live  birds  from  cars  into  crates  and  loading  the  crates  onto 
trucks;  you  must  employ  organized  helpers  at  $10  a  day,  re- 
gardless of  how  many  hours  they  work;  and  you  must  pay 
various  other  charges,  excessive  or  wholly  unnecessary.  All  of 
these  facts  are  matters  of  public  record,  well  known  to,  or 
easily  ascertained  by,  members  of  the  Aldermanic  Committee. 
With  knowledge  of  the  genuinely  scientific  character  of  the 
study,  of  its  definite  economic  importance  to  the  millions  in 
the  city  who  spend  $45  million  a  year  for  poultry,  the  counsel 
for  the  Aldermanic  Committee  succeeded  in  presenting  this 
project  to  the  community  as  a  silly  joke,  and  in  order  to  make 
this  joke  a  matter  of  record  and  of  newspaper  headlines,  used 
as  a  witness  a  relief  worker  disgruntled  because  his  application 
for  a  job  as  home  relief  investigator  had  been  rejected. 

When  the  newspapers  were  not  being  facetious,  they  were 
fantastically  sensational.  The  Times,  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  The  Sun  used  headlines  as  yellow  as  the  Hearst  papers, 
displaying  (a)  that  Col.  William  J.  Wilgus,  director  of  the 
Works  Division  had  laid  off  800  low-paid  park-workers  to 
make  room  for  750  engineers  and  architects  and  to  provide 
"secret"  increases  in  pay  for  favored  lieutenants  in  his  own 
headquarters;  (b)  that  Colonel  Wilgus  had  admitted  on 
the  witness-stand  that  waste,  mismanagement,  incompe- 
tence, even  graft,  "were  rife"  in  his  division. 

AGAIN,  the  facts  as  to  these  two  issues  were  matters  of 
record,  and  it  is  to  be  said  for  The  Times  that  it  went 
out  of  its  way  later  to  bring  them  out  at  length.  As  far  back 
as  last  December,  it  had  been  feared  that  in  view  of  short- 
age of  funds  it  might  become  necessary  to  lay  off  800  low- 
paid  workmen  in  the  parks  to  make  room  for  expert 
professionals  capable  of  planning  park-expansion  projects 
which  later  on  would  employ  30,000  laborers  under  antici- 
pated federal  grants.  It  was  a  choice  which  in  the  long  run 
would  vastly  increase  the  spread  of  work  relief,  and  the 
administration  was  prepared  to  make  it  if  necessary.  But  by 
means  of  savings  in  materials  and  equipment  and  by  not 
filling  automatic  separations  from  the  payrolls  during  Jan- 
uary and  February,  Colonel  Wilgus  was  able  to  absorb  750 
technicians  without  sacrificing  one  low-paid  worker.  In  the 
course  of  these  two  months,  through  the  normal  processes 
governing  employment  in  the  Works  Division,  a  total  of 
2292  workmen  were  separated:  814  were  discharged  by  in- 
structions from  the  Home  Relief  Division,  573  for  continued 
absence,  206  for  physical  disability,  282  obtained  private  jobs, 
112  resigned.  Of  the  remaining  305  separated  for  various 
causes,  67  were  dismissed  for  disciplinary  reasons.  No  labor- 
ers, mechanics  or  other  similar  low-paid  workers  were 
separated  or  discharged  from  the  Parks  Department  because 
of  the  addition  of  the  technicians,  while  those  laid  off  for 
physical  disability  or  sick-leave  will  be  reinstated  whenever 
they  are  able  to  work.  The  liveliest  feature  of  the  whole 
inquiry  was  the  "comeback"  of  Park  Commissioner  Robert 
Moses  whose  drive,  defiance  and  humor  restored  perspective 
to  the  whole  proceeding.  j 

As  for  the  increases  in  pay  proposed  by  Colonel  Wilgus 
for  859  employes  at  headquarters:  of  these,  689  were  non- 
relief  workers  in  the  higher  salary  brackets.  That  is,  they 
were  persons  employed  for  proficiency  of  one  kind  or  an- 


other. The  remainder,  170,  were  partially  on  relief,  receiv- 
ing up  to  $35  a  week.  The  raises  were  recommended  in  the 
first  place  by  a  committee  appointed  by  Colonel  Wilgus, 
passed  on  by  himself  and  then  discussed  with  the  federal, 
state  and  municipal  agencies  concerned  with  the  Works 
Division  budget.  Salaries  hitherto  had  been  by  no  means 
uniform,  in  the  sense  that  pay  is  equal  for  equal  respon- 
sibility. The  idea  behind  each  increase  was  to  reward  effi- 
ciency and  to  prevent  losing  valuable  men  and  women — 
although  in  a  few  instances  the  augmented  salary  meant  an 
entirely  new  job. 

THE  total  of  increases  would  have  added  $4000.72  a  week 
to  the  payroll  for  the  859  persons  affected.  Colonel  Wil- 
gus had  made  savings  in  other  administrative  expenses 
more  than  sufficient  to  provide  the  needed  sum.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  one  concrete  success  achieved  by  the  aldermanic 
investigation  and  the  ballyhoo  set  up  in  the  newspapers  was 
to  bluff  the  Mayor  into  compromising  on  his  original  tacit 
acceptance  of  the  new  salary  schedule.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  more  important  executives  in  both  branches 
of  relief,  on  whose  supervision  the  success  of  the  whole 
range  of  operations  depends,  are  worked  to  the  limit.  Hours 
mean  nothing  to  them.  Overtime  is  considered  a  matter  of 
course.  Yet  the  bare  fact  that  no  employe  had  asked  for  an 
increase  in  pay  should  be  as  significant  as  the  attendant 
circumstance  that  the  chief  of  the  division  went  to  every 
length  he  could  to  grant  increases  voluntarily.  But  neither 
of  these  aspects  of  the  situation  was  stressed  by  the  news- 
papers or  brought  out  in  the  hearings,  the  object  of  which 
appeared  to  be  a  determination  to  drag  from  every  witness 
the  admission  that  he  or  she  was  a  grafter  or  a  crook. 

The  headline  from  the  News,  WILGUS  ADMITS  RE- 
LIEF WASTE,  with  its  following  "bank"  claiming  admis- 
sion of  incompetence  and  mismanagement,  is  one  of  those 
which  literally  has  no  connection  with  the  story  it  caps. 
Colonel  Wilgus  has  always  said  that  he  could  run  the 
Works  Division  much  more  efficiently  if  he  were  allowed, 
by  the  law  creating  it  and  the  higher  governmental  agencies 
to  which  he  is  responsible,  to  let  work  on  contract,  taking 
advantage  of  contractors'  experience  in  operations  on  a  large 
scale;  to  work  men  continuously,  instead  of  only  part  time 
at  the  accepted  union  rates,  and  to  employ  labor-saving 
machinery.  So  the  question  arises:  what  is  meant  by  waste? 
The  News,  and  other  papers,  took  for  granted  that  the 
inevitable  waste  in  relief  work  was  wanton  waste,  due  to 
mismanagement  and  carelessness.  Considering  that  the 
Works  Division  has  120,000  people  on  its  payrolls,  that  it  is 
hampered  by  being  under  three  masters  and  by  being  for- 
bidden to  compete  with  organized  labor  or  industry — in 
other  words,  that  it  must  be  confined  to  jobs  and  a  system 
no  private  organization  would  accept — there  is  a  minimum 
of  wilful  waste  in  its  operations. 

Three  hundred  and  fourteen  projects,  embracing  1972 
separate  jobs!  Ten  million  dollars  a  month  to  spend — and 
the  federal  government's  contribution  to  this  about  to  be 
increased  no  one  knows  how  much!  To  date,  what  graft 
has  been  discovered  in  these  gigantic  Works  Division  enter- 
prises— building  sewers,  streets,  highways,  parks,  public  of- 
fices, a  $1,500,000  airfield,  a  bulkhead  at  Shcepshead  Bay,  a 
public  market,  demolishing  297  tenements,  operating  classes 
in  every  subject,  producing  plays  and  concerts,  publishing 
an  atlas,  and  many,  many  more  undertakings,  all  offering 
opportunities  which  would  make  a  Tammany  politician 
wet  his  lips?  The  Division's  own  auditors  have  laid  bare  a 
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total  of  misapplied  funds  of  $7000,  of  which  all  but  $186 
has  been  recovered. 

n  UT  waste  there  is,  and  Colonel  Wilgus  :  puts  it  more 
'-'  succinctly  and  honestly  than  the  aldermen  or  Mr.  Stry- 
ker  or  the  newspapers'  interpretation.  He  says : 

We  have  made  an  estimate  that  something  like  $3,000,000  a 
month  is  being  expended,  which  would  not  have  to  be  spent 
if  our  people  stayed  at  home  doing  nothing — in  plain  language, 
the  taxpayers  would  save  this  $3  million  a  month  if  120,000 
'.people  were  put  on  the  dole.  What  are  the  taxpayers  getting  in 
return?  About  $6,400,000  is  being  released  through  work  on 
our  projects,  and  if  we  were  getting  100  percent  efficiency  out 
of  our  forces  the  public  would  be  gaining  about  two  to  one. 
But  as  we  are  compelled  to  operate,  it  is  a  fairly  intelligent 
guess  that  we  are  getting  only  about  50  percent  efficiency. 
Aside  from  our  inability  to  let  contracts  and  to  utilize  labor- 
saving  machinery,  we  must  work  on  the  perfectly  damnable 
system  of  shifts.  Our  laborers  must  work  half  time,  at  50  cents 
an  hour,  so  as  to  spread  the  work.  We  have,  therefore,  twice 
as  many  men  to  draw  upon  to  secure  a  given  amount  of  work. 
The  same  condition  holds  good,  in  a  more  exaggerated  degree, 
with  the  skilled  trades.  With  them  we  can  give  men  no  more 
than  an  average  of  five  days  a  month — at  the  full  union  wage 
of  $12  a  day — so  that  in  this  case  we  must  turn  over  our  skilled 
men  five  times  a  month.  This  all  means  a  continual  shifting  of 
men  on  the  job,  each  shift  having  to  pick  it  up  all  over  again. 

Still,  we  feel  that  we  are  getting  50  percent  efficiency  in 
operation.  Now,  50  percent  of  $6,400,000  is  $3,200,000  and 
should  be  deducted  from  the  net  value  of  our  projects.  On  that 
basis,  I  figure  that  the  taxpayers  are  just  about  breaking  even 
financially.  But  you  cannot  estimate  in  terms  of  money  alone 
the  loss  of  morale  there  would  be  amongst  our  honest  workers 
if  they  were  forced  to  sit  idle  at  home,  doing  nothing.  I  am 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  dole.  Work  relief  more  than  justifies 
its  extra  burden  of  expense,  and  the  public  should  bear  in  mind 
that  much  of  the  work  we  are  doing  is  work  which  would 
have  to  be  done,  either  now  or  later,  and  to  that  extent  consti- 
tutes a  valid  investment,  even  though  it  costs  twice  as  much 
as  it  would  if  we  were  allowed  the  latitude  in  doing  it  which 
we  seek. 

Perhaps  the  most  slovenly  performance  of  the  newspapers 
was  their  haste  to  accept  Mr.  Stryker's  assertion  that  the 
Works  Division  had  sponsored  two  duplicating  real  estate 
surveys.  If  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  investigate,  they 
would  have  learned  that  there  were  not  merely  two  surveys 
but  seventeen,  divided  into  three  projects,  one,  No.  276, 
being  a  study  of  the  relation  of  housing  in  Brooklyn,  the 
Bronx  and  Queens,  to  the  number  of  retail  stores,  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  playgrounds,  and  so  on,  in  each  section; 
the  relation  between  numbers  and  kinds  of  retail  outlets 
and  density  of  population;  and  the  relation  between  num- 
bers and  kinds  of  retail  outlets  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  population  measured  by  rentals.  This  work  has  em- 
ployed from  70  to  406  people  at  a  cost  of  $317,586.  The  sec- 
ond project,  No.  531,  entitled  Metropolitan  Model,  has  for 
its  purpose  the  building  of  a  presentation  of  the  city  in 
relief;  it  was  undertaken  with  tfcie  approval  of  Bernard  S. 
Deutsch,  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  inquiry,  and  is  expected  to  have  a  useful 
bearing  on  questions  of  housing,  fire  and  police  protection 
and  defense. 

The  third  and  largest  housing  project,  No.  33,  contains 
fifteen  separate  jobs,  involving  no  less  than  fourteen  sur- 
veys, investigations  and  inventories.  Its  official  title  is  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority  Slum  Survey,  and  as  that 
indicates,  it  is  being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Housing  Authority  and  the  Tenement  House  Department. 


Up  to  March  31  last,  $3,250,130  had  been  spent  on  it,  and 
2032  men  had  received  employment  in  the  following  enter- 
prises: a  real  estate  inventory,  a  slum  area  survey,  a  study 
of  land  utilization,  the  establishment  of  a  housing  research 
bureau,  assistance  to  the  Housing  Study  Guild,  title  search- 
ing in  preparation  for  condemnation  of  slum  areas,  an  in- 
vestigation of  zoning  violations,  a  report  on  plans  for  a 
central  service  station  for  a  modern  tenement  area,  a  study 
of  housewives'  housing  ideas  in  collaboration  with  the 
Women's  City  Club,  a  survey  of  crime  and  delinquency  in 
the  slums,  a  survey  of  city-owned  real  estate,  a  survey  of 
potential  product  capacity  and  its  limitation  by  physical 
factors  in  housing,  preparation  of  definite  plans  for  new 
buildings  in  reclaimed  slum  areas,  and,  finally  in  a  coordi- 
nation of  the  work  of  the  several  groups  engaged  on  the 
various  projects. 

It  was  inevitable  that  some  overlapping  should  have  oc- 
curred in  enterprises  so  closely  related  and  started  by  differ- 
ent administrations,  but  this  was  checked  long  since  as  it 
became  apparent.  The  final  result,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
federal,  state  and  municipal  authorities  who  are  behind  the 
group  of  projects,  will  be  the  most  valuable  accumulation  of 
data  to  guide  housing  and  social  planning  ever  brought 
together  in  a  great  city.  No  such  mass  survey  had  previously 
been  attempted,  and  probably  none  would  have  been  at- 
tempted but  for  the  extraordinary  need  to  find  employment 
above  the  manual  labor  level.  Nonetheless  as  an  investment 
it  lays  the  foundations  for  leveling  the  slums,  with  the  twin 
aims  of  providing  more  work  for  other  categories  of  labor 
and  raising  living  standards. 

One  amusing  aspect  of  the  newspaper  headlines  and 
stories  on  these  projects  is  that  they  erred  by  understate- 
ment. The  group  of  surveys,  maps  and  plans  will  cost  well 
over  $3,500,000  before  they  are  concluded,  and  upwards  of 
2600  men  will  have  been  employed  upon  them.  If  it  was  a 
waste  of  money  and  energy,  it  was  waste  on  a  considerably 
bigger  scale  than  Mr.  Stryker  charged  and  the  reporters  so 
readily  credited. 

DECENTLY  the  more  reputable  papers  have  changed 
'  »  their  attitude  toward  the  inquiry  and  toward  the  work 
and  needs  it  has  so  distorted.  There  has  been  a  noticeable 
toning  down  of  stories  and  headlines,  and  a  disposition, 
editorially  and  in  the  news  columns,  to  deprecate  attempts 
to  make  political  capital  or  circulation  out  of  what  amounts 
to  an  exploitation  of  the  unfortunates  on  relief.  But  it  would 
be  more  pleasant  to  notice  a  tendency  in  the  press  to  inform 
its  readers  as  to  other  projects  in  work  relief  which  are  mak- 
ing a  handsome  return  to  the  public.  You  do  not  see  stories 
liberally  captioned  on  the  Better  Housing  Survey  in  the 
Bronx,  which  has  brought  in  pledges  of  $1,674,382  in  re- 
pairs; or  the  collection  by  relief  workers  of  $1,144,122  of 
internal  revenue  taxes  in  the  Third  District;  or  the  $125,000 
a  year  saved  to  the  city  by  external  audits  of  Finance  De- 
partment accounts;  or  Commissioner  Blanshard's  estimate 
of  a  similar  saving  of  $220,000  by  standardization  of  forms 
in  the  various  city  departments;  or  the  saving  of  between 
three  and  five  million  dollars  in  the  completion  of  the 
Brooklyn  Central  Library.  Perhaps  the  papers  will  get 
around  to  these  after  the  Aldermanic  Committee  has  talked 
itself  off  the  front  page. 

With  the  home  life  and  work  life  of  a  million  people  in- 
volved, the  relief  operations  take  on  an  importance  which 
warrants  as  informed,  critical,  imaginative  a  treatment  as 
is  accorded  the  ball  games  of  the  major  leagues. 
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Top,  Snow-shoveling,-  bottom,  Building-plans 
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Top,  Checking  blueprints;  bottom,  Painting  murals 
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REAL   JOBS-OR   RELIEF? 

BY  EWAN  CLAGUE  AND  SAYA  S.  SCHWARTZ 


WHEN  the  transition  was  made  from  the  order 
system  of  relief  to  cash  relief,  the  relief  adminis- 
trator in  a  certain  city  (not  our  own  of  Philadel- 
phia) found  himself  with  40,000  pairs  of  shoes  on  hand.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  some  40,000  orders  for  shoes  from 
relief  families.  At  first  glance  it  might  appear  that  for  once 
demand  and  supply  were  balanced.  However,  when  the 
orders  for  shoes  were  cleared  with  the  stock  on  hand,  it  was 
found  that  only  about  20,000  requests  could  be  filled;  the 
rest  of  the  shoes  were  not  of  the  right  sizes  for  the  appli- 
cants. Thus,  when  the  shoes  were  properly  fitted  to  the  feet, 
there  were  a  great  many  shoes  left  over  and  a  lot  of  feet 
still  unshod:  It  is  this  fundamental  difficulty  of  equating 
demand  and  supply  which  will  tax  the  best  brains  of  the 
Works  Administration  in  giving  work  "useful  to  the  com- 
munity" to  3,500,000  employable  wage-earners  now  on  re- 
lief. 

President  Roosevelt's  four-billion-dollar  work-relief  pro- 
gram presents  at  one  and  the  same  time  some  major  social, 
economic  and  engineering  problems,  and  some  remarkable 
opportunities.  There  is  to  be  on  the  one  hand  a  demand 
for  labor  created  by  a  long  series  of  carefully-selected  proj- 
ects designed  especially  to  furnish  employment;  there  is 
available  on  the  other  hand  a  supply  of  labor  composed  of 
unemployed  wage-earners  on  relief,  plus  a  limited  number 
of  other  unemployed.  This  labor  supply  must  be  cleared 
with  the  labor  demand  in  such  a  way  that  the  projects  will 
be  carried  through  with  reasonable  efficiency,  and  at  the 
same  time  employable  wage-earners  now  on  relief  will  have 
jobs  which  command  their  respect  and  enable  them  to 
provide  for  their  families  on  a  normally  self-supporting 
basis. 

The  present  work  program  thus  represents  an  attempt  to 
unite  in  a  single  enterprise  the  best  features  of  made-work 
and  of  public  works.  In  made-work,  as  it  was  practiced  in 
many  communities  early  in  the  depression,  the  whole  em- 
phasis was  upon  providing  jobs,  with  very  little  attention  to 
the  nature  or  purpose  of  the  projects.  It  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  work  was  valuable  for  its  own  sake,  with  the 
result  that  the  projects  were  often  negligible  in  value  either 
to  the  community  or  to  the  men  employed. 

In  contrast  to  made-work,  public-works  projects  are  se- 
lected wholly  on  the  basis  of  their  usefulness  to  the  com- 
munity, with  little  or  no  attention  to  the  kinds  or  amount 
of  labor  involved.  Men  are  hired  in  the  open  market  with- 
out reference  to  competition  with  private  industry  or  length 
of  unemployment.  While  the  public  works  set-up  is  far 
preferable  to  made-work,  it  is  much  more  costly;  a  program 
which  would  clear  today's  relief  rolls  by  this  method  would 
have  to  be  much  larger  even  than  the  current  one. 

Under  the  present  scheme  it  is  proposed  to  perform  useful 
and  valuable  community  work  on  an  efficient  and  economi- 
cal basis,  but  at  the  same  time  to  take  employable 
wage-earners  off  relief  as  completely  as  made- 
work  would  do.  This  means  the  maintenance  of 
a  reasonable  balance  between  the  requirements 
of  sound  economics  and  the  pressure  of  urgent 
need.  What  are  the  prospects  that  this  can  be 
achieved  ? 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  enough  public- 


works  projects  of  the  traditional  type.  In  fact  the  Work- 
Relief  Act  itself  lists  eight  classes  of  projects  and  the 
amounts  of  money  to  be  used  for  each: 

Highways,  roads,  streets  and  grade-crossing  elimination  .  .  $800,000,000 
Rural  rehabilitation,  water  conservation,  irrigation  and 

reclamation     500,000,000 

Rural    electrification    100,000,000 

Housing    450,000,000 

Assistance  for  educational,  professional  and  clerical  persons  300,000,000 

Civilian   Conservation  Corps    600,000,000 

Loans  or  grants  to  states  and  local  sub-divisions 900,000,000 

Erosion  control,  flood  control,  rivers  and  harbors,  etc 350,000,000 

HERE  is  our  chief  stock  of  jobs.  How  well  will  they  fit 
the  unemployed  workers  on  relief?  The  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  has  recently  made  extensive  studies  on  this 
subject  throughout  the  country.  In  Philadelphia  we  made  a 
similar  study  more  than  a  year  ago.  One  fact  stands  out  very 
clearly  from  all  the  data  obtained  thus  far.  The  following 
table,  taken  from  our  Philadelphia  study  of  20,000  wage- 
earners  on  relief,  will  illustrate  the  point: 

INDUSTRY  GROUPS  MEN  WOMEN 

TOTAL  WAGE-EARNERS   13,291  7078 

Construction    2744  5 

Manufacturing    4077  1689 

Trade     1701  448 

Transportation    1097  17 

Service  industries    1 188  774 

Private  homes   160  2999 

Miscellaneous      (utilities,     government,     finance, 

etc)     1253  454 

Self-employment  506  55 

No  previous  employment   565  637 

Note  that  while  construction  workers  are  numerous,  they 
constitute  only  about  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of  men. 
Of  course  certain  types  of  workers  from  other  industries 
could  easily  be  used  on  construction  projects.  In  manufac- 
turing, for  example,  there  were  1433  unskilled;  in  trade 
637;  and  in  transportation  580.  Presumably  these  unskilled 
workers  constitute  in  the  main  a  common  labor  group 
which  can  be  shifted  readily  from  one  field  to  another. 

But  among  the  4077  manufacturing  workers  there  were 
1981  rated  as  skilled  and  semi-skilled,  which  means  fairly 
specialized.  In  trade  there  were  250  such  workers;  in  trans- 
portation 81;  and  in  the  service  industries  185.  Further, 
there  were  in  each  industry  group  clerical  workers,  execu- 
tives, salesmen,  and  so  on.  What  place  is  there  for  all  these 
types  in  a  public-works  program?  What  does  such  a  pro- 
gram provide  for  printers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  upholsterers, 
hosiery  workers,  sailors,  brakemen,  telegraph  and  telephone 
workers,  salesmen,  insurance  agents,  real  estate  agents,  bar- 
bers, restaurant  waiters,  bakers,  and  many  others? 

Then  there  are  the  self-employed,  the  new  workers  who 
have  had  no  previous  experience  and  the  whole  domestic 


"Some  major  social,  economic  and  engineering  problems"  of 
the  four-billion-dollar  work-relief  program  are  here  can- 
vassed by  two  research  economists  who  have  given  intensive 
study  to  Philadelphia's  unemployment  experience.  Their  plea 
for  "real  jobs"  with  freedom  from  the  status  of  relief 
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service  group,  which  claims  40  percent  of  the  women  on 
relief.  An  additional  10  percent  of  the  women  are  in  the 
service  industries;  and  nearly  25  percent  are  skilled  and 
semi-skilled  factory  workers. 

If  skilled,  semi-skilled,  clerical,  and  other  specialized 
workers  are  placed  in  jobs  with  little  reference  to  their  qual- 
ifications, the  scheme  will  soon  degenerate  into  made-work 
on  a  low  level  of  efficiency.  Philadelphia's  experience  of 
four  years  ago  indicates  that  this  is  most  demoralizing  to 
the  workers,  and  nothing  would  more  quickly  bring  the 
program  into  disrepute  than  a  record  of  inefficiency  and 
waste. 

THIS  conflict  between  labor  demand  for  public  works  and 
labor  supply  from  the  relief  rolls  is  the  basic  problem 
before  the  Works  Administration.  There  is  no  simple  solu- 
tion, but  there  are  at  least  two  things  which  can  be  done. 
The  first  is  keep  steadily  in  mind  in  selecting  projects  the 
qualifications  of  the  workers  on  relief.  Mr.  Hopkins,  at 
least,  has  indicated  his  awareness  of  this  responsibility. 
However,  many  types  of  projects  do  not  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  this  plan.  It  is  urged  that  the  Works  Administra- 
tion stretch  to  the  utmost  any  elasticity  permitted  it  in  se- 
lecting projects  adapted  to  the  workers  at  their  disposal, 
rather  than  to  try  to  make  the  labor  supply  fit  the  project. 

Second,  there  should  be  as  little  compromise  with  quali- 
fications and  efficiency  as  possible.  In  no  case  should  there 
be  a  large-scale  let-down  of  standards  to  fill  the  jobs  arbi- 
trarily from  the  relief  rolls  without  reference  to  ability. 

Any  reasonable  application  of  this  principle  will  certainly 
tend  to  prevent  100  percent  placement  of  workers  on  relief. 
An  analysis  of  those  employed  on  Local  Works  Division 
projects  in  Philadelphia  last  winter  showed  that  about  20 
percent  were  non-relief  persons.  On  professional  and  edu- 
cational projects  more  than  half  were  not  taken  from  the 
relief  rolls. 

Let  us  assume  then  that  at  the  best  an  efficient  program 
will  require  a  considerable  hiring  of  non-relief  persons  and 
will  also  leave  a  large  group  of  wage-earners  stranded  on 
relief.  This  would  not  only  be  discouraging  to  the  disap- 
pointed workers,  but  it  would  run  counter  to  the  President's 
express  stipulation  that  through  the  work-relief  program 
every  employable  head  of  a  family  must  be  given  a  job. 

We  suggest  that  instead  of  trying  to  push  these  many 
and  diverse  workers  into  occupations  for  which  they  are 
untrained  or  ill-equipped  that  the  Works  Administration 
make  a  place  for  great  groups  of  them  in  large-scale  train- 
ing and  rehabilitation  projects.  Vocational  training  is  usual- 
ly cited  as  one  of  the  more  important  functions  of  work 
relief.  To  organize  a  training  and  rehabilitation  section  of 
the  work-relief  program  would  improve  the  status  of  the 
participants  as  normal  wage-earners  and  at  the  same  time 
safeguard  the  public-works  projects. 

Three  groups  deserve  special  consideration.  There  are  the 
older  workers  who  may  never  again  be  able  to  earn  their 
living  in  private  industry  with  their  present  skills.  Among 
the  20,000  men  and  women  in  our  Philadelphia  sample, 
nearly  3000  were  wage-earners  over  50  years  of  age,  or 
workers  between  25  and  50  who  had  not  worked  for  at  least 
10  years.  Selected  members  of  this  group  might  be  given 
retraining  opportunities  which  would  equip  them  for  self- 
support  during  the  years  of  working  life  which  remain  to 
them. 

The  second  group  is  made  up  of  new  workers  who  have 


never  found  jobs.  These  youngsters  are  starting  their  work- 
ing careers.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  teach  them  how  to 
work  rather  than  to  confirm  in  their  own  minds  their  status 
as  "unskilled?"  For  the  women,  the  FERA  itself  has  made 
excellent  beginnings  in  some  places  in  giving  special  train- 
ing in  certain  standard  occupations  such  as  domestic  ser- 
vice, housekeeping,  cooking,  sewing,  and  so  on.  These 
could  be  vigorously  extended. 

For  a  worker  in  training,  the  output  cannot  be  the  pri- 
mary consideration.  Therefore,  in  this  class  of  projects  ordi- 
nary standards  of  usefulness  to  the  community  would  not 
be  applied  to  the  product.  The  purpose  would  be  in  develop- 
ing the  usefulness  of  the  human  factor  through  work 
projects.  The  values  produced  would  be  the  human  values. 
A  well-directed  enterprise  of  this  kind  would  be  a  move 
toward  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of 
unemployment — the  problem  of  the  unskilled,  the  super- 
annuated, the  border-line  unemployable,  which,  neglected, 
will  become  increasingly  grave. 

Let  us  consider  now  what  happens  when  the  shoe  fits, 
when  the  worker  is  taken  off  the  relief  rolls  and  given  a 
public-works  job.  Will  he  be  able  to  support  his  family  on 
his  individual  earnings?  Will  the  project  command  his 
cooperation  and  respect?  In  other  words,  is  this  from  his 
point  of  view  a  real  job? 

If  so,  it  must  first  of  all  take  on  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  real  job  as  he  knows  it — in  particular,  it  must  not  be 
too  closely  associated  with  relief.  Already  there  are  signs  of 
undue  emphasis  on  certain  relief  aspects  of  the  undertaking. 
Most  of  these  are  of  minor  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
program,  yet  they  will  seem  vital  to  the  worker  and  may 
determine  his  attitude  toward  the  job.  What  conditions  of 
work  and  pay  are  necessary  to  establish  this  in  the  worker's 
mind  as  a  real  job? 

niRST,  the  test  of  need  must  be  applied  as  a  qualifying 
•  and  not  as  a  guiding  factor  in  placement.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  the  needs-test  has  to  be  applied  at  all;  it  would  have 
been  desirable  to  have  a  scheme  sufficiently  broad  to  absorb 
substantial  numbers  of  the  unemployed  not  yet  on  relief. 
But  even  accepting  the  necessity  of  using  need  as  the  first 
test,  the  writers  see  no  reason  for  applying  it  at  all  stages 
of  placement.  Degree  of  need  should  not  be  used  to  deter- 
mine priority  of  assignment  to  work  nor  to  provide  access 
to  the  better  jobs.  Once  a  man  has  met  this  first  require- 
ment, placement  should  be  strictly  on  the  basis  of  ability. 
Otherwise,  the  worker  on  the  job  will  be  stressing  his  needs 
rather  than  his  performance  as  a  basis  for  retention  or  ad- 
vancement. 

When  workers  with  a  required  skill  cannot  be  found  on 
the  relief  rolls,  placement  should  be  made  from  the  non- 
relief  unemployed  in  preference  to  putting  relief  workers 
on  jobs  for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  These  non-relief 
families  should  not  be  subjected  to  strict  needs-tests  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  the  job.  And  here  too,  when  need  has 
been  established,  placement  should  be  according  to  ability. 

Once  placed,  the  worker  should  be  freed  from  a  relief 
status,  and  from  that  constant  supervision  which  character- 
izes relief.  Visitors  in  Philadelphia  have  been  refused  en- 
trance to  the  homes  of  families  where  a  wage-earner  has 
been  accepted  for  work.  The  family  regards  the  visitor  as 
the  symbol  of  a  connection  they  are  anxious  to  break.  To 
obtain  a  work-program  job  ought  to  close  the  case  with  the 
relief  organization. 
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In  Pennsylvania  and  in  many  other  places,  the  wife  re- 
ceives the  wage  check  for  local  work  relief,  just  as  she 
receives  the  food  order.  Often,  the  so-called  "case  name" 
may  be  that  of  a  relative  or  even  a  landlady,  with  whom 
the  employable  member  happens  to  live.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  administration,  a  change  here  would  be  a  minor 
matter,  but  to  the  wage-earner  it  is  an  essential.  Direct  pay- 
ment of  his  wages  to  the  wage-earner  is  one  mark  of  a 
real  job. 

Primarily  from  the  worker's  standpoint,  it  is  important 
that  placement  for  the  work  program  should  be  through  a 
recognized  public  employment  agency.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation of  any  plan  to  provide  public  work  for  all  unem- 
ployed on  a  permanent  basis.  So  far,  at  least,  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  employables  now  on  relief  rolls  will  sooner 
or  later  be  re-absorbed  in  normal  industry.  This  means  that 
all  workers  should  have  equal  access  to  jobs  as  they  open 
up,  which  is  possible  only  if  the  same  agency  handles  place- 
ments both  for  public  works  and  for  private  employment. 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  placement  services  re- 
quire specialized  training  if  they  are  to  be  effective.  The 
quality  of  the  work  program  will  be  safeguarded  through 
utilizing  the  trained  personnel  of  the  public  employment 
offices. 

Finally,  wage  payment  must  parallel  very  closely  the  prac- 
tice of  both  business  and  government  in  regular  work. 
Much  heat  and  bitterness  have  been  generated  over  the 
question  of  the  "going  rate"  of  wages  in  various  localities 
and  occupations.  Much  of  this  discussion  seems  to  have 
been  based  upon  misunderstandings  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  wages.  Trade  unions  have  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  hourly  rates,  yet  these  are  of  little 
real  value  if  the  hours  of  labor  are  so  limited  as  to  set  low 
weekly  earnings.  It  is  income  rather,  than  hourly  rates  which 
count  in  determining  standard  of  living  and  family  well- 
being. 

Our  first  suggestion  here  is  that  weekly  earnings  on  the 
job  must  be  substantially  higher  than  relief  grants.  We  must 
take  into  account  the  rising  tide  of  criticism  of  workers  on 
relief  who  refuse  to  accept  jobs.  Much  of  the  criticism  is 
unwarranted;  investigation  by  the  relief  agency  often  dis- 
closes that  the  worker  is  not  on  relief  and  that  the  offer  is 
not  a  bona  fide  job.  In  other  cases,  the  wages  offered  were 
at  a  sweat-shop  level.  At  the  same  time,  the  government 
may  foster  this  very  situation  if  it  provides  weekly  earnings 
which  are  little,  if  any,  higher  than  relief  grants.  In  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  had  cases  of  wage-earners  failing  to  accept 
Local  Works  Division  jobs  which  would  have  netted  scarce- 
ly any  benefit  in  terms  of  family  income.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  that  the  men  should  be  compelled  to  work  or  be 
dropped  from  the  relief  rolls.  It  is  much  simpler  to  provide 
a  differential  which  will  attract  the  worker;  and  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  it  would  not  require  very  high  wages 
to  prove  attractive  to  men  and  women  now  dependent  on 
relief  allowances. 

I  N  the  second  place,  the  pay  on  the  work  program  should 
'  as  far  as  possible  be  based  upon  work  actually  done. 
Clerical  workers  and  certain  types  of  professional  workers 
are  accustomed  to  being  paid  on  a  weekly  or  monthly  basis 
and  they  respond  accordingly;  but  industrial  workers,  who 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  relief  rolls,  are  accustomed  to 
work  by  the  day  or  by  the  hour.  The  transition  in  Phila- 
delphia to  a  guaranteed  minimum  payment,  regardless  of 


the  number  of  hours  actually  worked,  seemed  often  to 
cause  a  marked  increase  in  absenteeism.  The  worker  should 
be  required  to  report  on  the  job  each  day.  If  work  must  be 
abandoned  for  conditions  over  which  he  has  no  control 
(weather,  lack  of  tools,  and  so  on),  then  he  should  be  paid; 
so  too,  when  his  failure  to  report  is  due  to  illness  or  other 
justifiable  causes.  But  voluntary  absence  on  his  own  account 
should  result  in  loss  of  earnings  just  as  it  would  on  any 
regular  job. 

In  the  third  place,  the  "budget  deficiency"  principle 
should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  This  is  a  relief  con- 
cept, and  the  strict  limitation  of  the  earnings  to  the  family 
need  as  figured  by  the  local  relief  authorities  is  to  the  work- 
er the  badge  of  a  hated  relief  status.  It  is  suggested  that 
there  should  be  one  recognized  full-time  working  week 
with  not  more  than  one  or  two  standard  variations  from  it, 
say  half-time  and  three-quarters-time.  Budgetary  needs 
based  on  the  size  of  the  family  could  be  used  to  determine 
in  which  of  these  three  classes  the  man's  working  week 
would  fall,  but  no  complicated  systems  of  work  assignment 
units  should  be  set  up  to  provide  in  exact  detail  for  budget- 
ary earnings.  Except  in  this  limited  way,  neither  wages  nor 
hours  should  be  modified  to  meet  the  relief  needs  of  the 
family. 

IT  will  almost  certainly  happen  that  there  will  be  workers 
who  cannot  earn  sufficient  income  to  maintain  their  fami- 
lies. The  first  protection  in  this  event  should  be  the  assign- 
ment of  an  additional  wage-earner  in  the  family.  If  such  is 
not  available,  then  supplementary  direct  relief  will  be  neces- 
sary. It  will  be  far  preferable  to  add  a  relief  grant  to  the 
earnings  of  a  worker  who  cannot  support  his  family  than  to 
set  fictitious  wage  rates  which  he  cannot  earn  on  the  job. 
Much  dissatisfection  has  been  caused  by  the  system,  fre- 
quently used,  of  paying  different  amounts  to  two  workers 
engaged  the  same  number  of  hours  at  the  same  wage  rates 
on  the  same  job — one  receiving  an  unearned  "wage"  to 
cover  a  larger  budget  deficiency. 

From  the  rather  sketchy  outline  of  the  program  which 
has  so  far.  been  made  public,  many  phases  of  it  seem  to  an 
unusual  degree  diversified  and  decentralized.  In  addition 
to  at  least  four  major  operating  divisions  in  Washington,  a 
multitude  of  federal  and  local  agencies  throughout  the 
country  will  be  in  charge  of  the  eight  different  classes  of 
projects  which  have  been  established.  Amid  this  diversity, 
there  is  danger  that  uniform  rigid  administrative  rules,  pro- 
cedures and  regulations  issued  from  the  top  and  binding 
on  all  the  local  agencies  may  put  the  whole  program  in  a 
strait-jacket. 

In  this  quick  review  of  some  of  the  problems  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  vast  new  public-works  program  we  have  tried 
to  keep  in  view  its  twin  objectives:  to  take  three  and  a  half 
million  wage-earners  off  the  relief  rolls  and  to  set  them  to 
work  on  useful  public  projects.  On  the  basis  of  the  hard 
lessons  of  the  depression,  we  have  tried  to  indicate  some  of 
the  essentials  which  must  shape  plans  and  policies  if  the 
program  is  to  succeed  in  balancing  labor  demand  with  labor 
supply.  But  that  Pennsylvania  relief  administrator  found 
that  more  than  numbers  were  involved  in  matching  40,000 
pairs  of  shoes  to  40,000  relief  clients.  And  if  large-scale  pub- 
lic works  are  to  serve  their  purpose  there  is  need  not  only 
for  sound  standards  and  efficient  administrative  machinery 
but  also  for  enough  flexibility  to  make  the  program  fit  the 
conditions  and  customs  of  your  community  and  of  ours. 
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These  portraits  of  officials  of  the  present 
administration  are  unlike  ordinary  portrait 
heads.  This  is  characterization  rather  than 
representation.  With  no  commission  in- 
volved, the  sculptor  was  free  to  record  his 
own  impressions  of  the  men  he  observed  at 
work  in  their  Washington  offices.  He  has 
varied  the  treatment  to  carry  out  his  inter- 
pretation. Courtesy,  Downtown  Gallery,  N.y. 
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THE  work-relief  program  of  the  administration  will,  I 
believe,  create  within  the  next  twelve  months  a  serious 
dilemma:  a  government  entering  more  and  more  into 
the  economic  life  of  the  nation  without  adequate  adminis- 
trative machinery  to  carry  out  its  policy.  Can  this  dilemma 
be  solved  ?  The  trend  towards  an  ever-growing  participation 
by  the  government  in  the  economic  field  is  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  in  political  life  today.  It  is  not  an  American 
peculiarity  and  it  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. This  trend  is  apparent  everywhere  in  the 
world  under  all  systems  of  government  as  a  consequence  of 
the  conditions  created  by  the  War.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
administration  kept  out  of  business  until  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  moved  into  the  White  House.  It  was  several 
decades  ago  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
set  up  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  created;  and  it  was 
during  the  Hoover  administration  that  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  the  Farm  Loan  Bureau  were 
started.  For  decades  the  American  government  has  been 
deeply  involved  in  business.  The  crisis  since  1929  has  only 
hastened  the  pace  of  a  development  which  was  bound  to 
come. 

But  this  development  found  the  governmental  structure 
of  American  democracy  largely  unprepared.  The  basis  on 
which  European  governments  could  expand  in  business  was 
a  long-established  civil  service  and  a  hundred-years'  expe- 
rience with  government  regulation  of  business  which,  dat- 
ing from  the  age  of  mercantilism,  had  never  entirely  ceased. 
The  subordination  of  ever-increasing  areas  of  the  economic 
life  to  governmental  control  during  the  War  did  not  en- 
counter emotional  resistance.  It  was  not  anything  essentially 
new,  but  an  extension  and  intensification  of  a  policy  which, 
ever  since  Europe's  shift  to  protectionism  in  the  late  eight- 
een-seventies,  has  superseded  the  old  liberal  policy  of  non- 
interference. 

During  the  War  the  writer  was  the  head  of  the  Scientific 
Division  of  the  General  Commissariat  for  War  Economy  in 
Austria  and  in  that  position  had  experience  in  code-making, 
probably  among  the  very  first  to  be  attempted  in  the  world. 
He  therefore  feels  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  those  in 


The  whole  trend  of  the  political  development  in  the 
last  twelve  months  seems  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative.  Whatever  the  US  Supreme  Court  may  decide 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  NRA,  I  believe  that  the 
NRA  is  dead.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  slowly  and  steadily 
lost  ground  because  it  was  not  supported  by  the  sentiment 
and  conviction  of  the  nation.  "Chiseling"  as  a  mass  phe- 
nomenon I  believe  appears  only  where  the  law  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  moral  conception  of  the  masses.  The  Blue 
Eagle  was  able  to  fly  only  in  the  atmosphere  of  general 
enthusiasm.  Its  wings  drooped  when  the  atmosphere 
changed.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  against  the 
Railroad  Pension  Act  seems  most  significant.  It  reflects 
fundamentally  the  same  sentiments  that  cause  Congress  to 
oppose  the  extension  of  the  NRA.  It  expresses  the  Ameri- 
can's genuine  repugnance  to  centralization  of  power  in  the 
central  government. 

THE  average  American  has  an  entirely  different  attitude 
toward  his  State  from  the  average  European  (if  there  is 
such  a  thing.)  He  is  imbued  with  an  instinctive  distrust 
mixed  with  contempt  for  everything  that  approaches  the 
sphere  of  government  and  State.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
criticize  this  perhaps  most  remarkable  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  America  and  Europe.  It  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  history  of  the  American  nation.  I  stress  it  only  because 
I  feel  that  few  Americans,  especially  among  the  progres- 
sives, are  fully  aware  of  this  fact  and  even  fewer  realize 
what  it  means  practically.  There  is  much  talk  about  re- 
building America,  but  you  can  rebuild  a  nation  only  if  you 
rebuild  its  traditions  and  political  notions.  Whether  or  not 
that  would  be  desirable,  it  would  take  a  very  long  time, 
longer  in  any  case  than  impatient  radicals  are  willing  to 
grant. 

But  as  long  as  this  process  is  still  in  the  making  it  seems 
to  me  quite  futile  to  talk  about  organizing  industry  or 
public  ownership  of  railroads  and  utilities.  I  do  not  see  that 
so  far  any  requirements  essential  to  such  a  change  have 
been  fulfilled. 


Washington  who  are  now  facing  the  difficulties  which  every     TO  build  up  a  civil  service  system  took  more  than  a  hun- 
eovernment  has  to  face  in  a  similar  endeavor.  At  the  same       •  drrrl   vears   in   the  mnsr  advanced   Eurooean   cour 


government  has  to  face  in  a  similar  endeavor.  At  the  same 
time  he  realizes  the  inherent  weakness  of  an  American 
system  which  has  to  organize  industry  from  top  to  bottom 
without  the  help  of  a  civil  service  in  the  European  sense,  at 
the  command  of  the  central  government.  I  believe  that  such 
a  body  is  indispensable  to  efficient  governmental  activity 
and  think  that  the  difficulties  of  the  NRA  are  sufficient 
proof  of  that  observation.  It  is  unfortunate  that  many  peo- 
ple here  have  become  accustomed  to  regard  every 
kind  of  bureaucratic  set-up  as  Fascism.  That  of 
course  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  most  democratic 
countries  in  Europe  have  the  strongest  bureau- 
cratic organization,  among  them  France,  which 
has  also  the  most  centralized.  It  is  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  democracy.  But  the  question 
is,  is  it  compatible  with  the  American  system? 


dred  years  in  the  most  advanced  European  countries. 
Civil  service  in  this  sense  implies  complete  freedom  from 
politics,  high  professional  training,  lifelong  position  with 
pension  rights.  The  civil  servant  in  Europe  is  a  man  who 
considers  the  State  as  something  wholly  independent  of 
changing  party  power.  Changing  governments  may  alter 
the  methods  by  which  their  political  decisions  are  carried 
out.  That  is  the  reason  why  an  English,  French  or— in  the 


In  the  fifth  article  in  the  series  on  current  American  problems 
as  they  appear  to  an  experienced  European  economist  and 
journalist,  Mr.  Stolper  discusses  what  Americans  have  in  mind 
when  they  think  of  the  State;  why  they  distrust  it  and  want  to 
put  the  government  out  of  the  economic  life  of  the  nation 
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pre-Hitler  era — German  civil  servant  could  serve  with  sin- 
cere loyalty  under  Conservative,  Liberal  and  Socialist  gov- 
ernments. The  civil  service  embodies  and  preserves  so  to 
say  the  continuity  of  national  life.  The  average  American 
does  not  know  what  that  means,  because  this  continuity 
has  been  preserved  in  America  by  the  continuity  of  the 
Republican  regime.  Aside  from  the  years  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land this  continuity  was  interrupted  only  twice  for  many 
decades.  Both  times  it  was  considered  by  many  people  as 
a  revolution.  The  Wilson  era  of  course  was  almost  from 
the  beginning  overshadowed  by  the  Great  War,  and  how 
the  Roosevelt  era  is  looked  at  by  many  people  needs  no 
comment. 

It  is  true,  Washington  has  organized  the  embryo  of  a 
civil  service  in  the  European  sense,  but  the  principles  of  the 
federal  system  are  not  extended  to  many  states  and  munici- 
palities. And  even  in  Washington  it  includes  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  huge  official  body  that  today  determines 
the  economic  fate  of  the  United  States.  The  early  bureau- 
cracy of  the  NRA  consists  of  non-civil  servants,  of  men  who 
came  yesterday  from  all  lines  of  business  and  profession  and 
may  change  tomorrow  to  a  new  job.  How  many  people 
realize  the  fundamental  difference  in  the  outlook  of  officials 
who  know  that  they  will  round  out  their  lives  as  officials, 
who  look  at  it  as  a  firmly  predetermined  career,  and  officials 
who  do  not  know  which  job  they  will  run  a  month  or  a 
year  hence?  And  these  men  have  to  work  in  close  touch 
with  business  men  whom  they  have  to  supervise,  to  regu- 
late, to  punish,  to  favor.  Would  it  not  be  asking  too  much 
to  expect  many  of  these  officials  not  to  think  of  their  own 
future,  not  to  consider  possibilities  of  using  the  newly  ac- 
quired knowledge  and  contacts  to  procure  jobs  more  at- 
tractive than  anything  the  government  can  offer?  It  does 
not  matter  how  often  that  really  happens,  but  it  does  matter 
that  it  colors  (and  must  color)  the  atmosphere  in  which 
negotiations  between  government  and  business  are  con- 
ducted. 

IT  might  not  be  easy  for  America  to  recruit  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  highly  trained  for  civil  service,  who  are 
ready  for  a  very  modest  pay  to  devote  their  lives  to  govern- 
mental service.  America,  so  far  with  a  class  structure  differ- 
ent from  European  nations,  does  not  have  the  social  classes 
that  supply  the  bulk  of  higher  and  lower  officials  in  Europe: 
neither  the  old  established  aristocracy  or  high  bourgeoisie 
sufficiently  detached  from  business  life,  nor  the  lower  mid- 
dle class  whose  life's  ideal  is  to  procure  a  modest,  secure, 
lifelong  government  post.  However  real  or  mythical  unlim- 
ited American  opportunities  for  the  masses  may  be,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  no  doubt  still  believes 
in  these  opportunities,  and  that  is  decisive.  In  times  of  de- 
pression and  great  unemployment  they  throng,  of  course, 
all  lobbies  where  public  jobs  can  be  obtained,  but  that  does 
not  signify  their  desire  to  devote  their  lives  to  public  service. 
An  independent  civil  service  is  the  one  conceivable  coun- 
terbalance against  party  influence,  the  only  effective  barrier 
to  party  power.  The  general  distrust  of  the  American  for 
the  State  includes  both  the  official  and  the  politician.  The 
politician  too  has  a  position  entirely  different  from  the  one 
he  occupies  in  the  advanced  European  democracies.  Today, 
as  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  highest  ambition  of  many 
thousands  of  educated  young  Englishmen  is  to  become 
M.P.'s.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  Con- 
servatives and  Laborites;  both  parties  include  scions  of  the 


oldest  families.  As  it  is  the  destination  of  a  young  Churchill 
to  enter  parliamentary  life  as  soon  as  possible,  so  it  is  that 
of  a  young  Stafford  Cripps.  This  also  is  a  predetermined 
form  of  career.  You  have  to  be  private  secretary  to  a  cabinet 
member  to  become  parliamentary  undersecretary,  to  rise 
slowly  to  cabinet  rank  and  finally  to  obtain  a  peerage.  This 
lends  the  democratic  system  in  England  a  dignity  unper- 
turbed by  occasional  scandals.  The  same  is  true  to  a  minor 
degree  of  France,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Scandinavia; 
it  was  even  true  to  a  large  extent  of  the  Reichstag  in  Im- 
perial Germany. 

I  HESITATE  to  compare  all  this  with  American  condi- 
tions. Nobody  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Senate  in  Washington,  although  it  includes  some  people 
whose  conduct  would  not  be  considered  decorous  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  You  largely  reduce  your  claims  if  you 
move  on  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  you  become 
very  modest  in  looking  at  state  parliaments  and  municipal 
bodies.  But  it  is  these  representatives  who  are  in  actual  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  people,  who  build  up  the  notion  of  the 
typical  politician,  with  the  particular  meaning  and  flavor 
that  notion  has  in  the  public  mind.  Here  even  more  than  in 
the  administration  the  borderline  between  the  realm  of 
business  and  politics  is  indistinct  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is 
sometimes  invisible.  It  is  the  "politician"  whom  everybody, 
whether  conservative  or  radical,  wants  to  keep  out  of  every- 
thing. The  conservative  at  least  remains  consistent  when  he 
tries  to  keep  the  government  out  of  every  kind  of  economic 
business.  The  radical  is  less  consistent  when,  in  spite  of  his 
distrust,  he  calls  for  more  and  more  government  interfer- 
ence up  to  the  extreme  of  government  ownership. 

There  is  only  one  political  institution  which  seems  to  be 
impervious  to  the  general  distrust  towards  government — the 
federal  courts  and  above  all  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  this,  too,  there  is  something  strange  to  a 
European,  but  at  the  same  time  this  veneration  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  arouses  his  great  admiration.  The  position  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  comparable  only  to  the  position  of  a 
very  few  surviving  European  dynasties.  These  nine  men 
cease  to  be  men  when  they  don  their  robes  and  proclaim 
their  rulings.  It  does  not  impair  their  authority  that  the 
most  far-reaching  decisions  have  been  made  in  the  last  few 
months  by  a  five  to  four  majority  and  that  majority  and 
minority  sometimes  argue  with  each  other  in  harsh  words. 
It  seems  to  be  the  only  point  at  which  stability  is  guaranteed 
in  a  political  system  that  under  certain  circumstances  might 
show  instability.  It  is  the  substitute  for  all  the  traditional 
social  and  political  ties  not  developed  by  American  history 
that  keep  mass  democracy  alive  in  Western  Europe. 

THE  absence  of  such  ties  real  or  imaginary  seems  to  me 
to  explain  the  nervous  anxiety  of  conservative  people  in 
America  at  every  step  of  the  government  that  is  believed  to 
lead  away  from  old  established  traditions.  The  younger  the 
traditions  the  more  cherished  they  are.  It  may  explain  also 
the  sometimes  grotesque  exaggerations  in  the  criticism  of 
reform  measures  that  seem  cautious  and  moderate  enough 
to  a  European.  Against  all  likelihood  these  people  always 
fear  the  worst,  because  they  do  not  know  how  and  where 
to  stop  a  movement  once  started.  It  is  this  particular  prob- 
lem of  psychology  in  the  American  conservative  and  the 
American  radical  that  I  shall  try  to  discuss  in  my  next 
article. 
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BEING  expelled  from  a  medical  society  carries  with  it  a 
kind  of  stigma  that  it  is  hard  for  any  but  a  doctor  to 
realize.  It  doesn't  keep  a  man  from  practising  medi- 
cine, for  a  state  board  grants  and  revokes  licenses  to  practice 
and  medical  societies  are  voluntary  private  organizations.  A 
good  many  doctors  do  not  bother  to  join  their  county  or 
state  society;  dues  are  a  not  inconsiderable  item.  Many  who 
do  join  take  membership  merely  as  a  formality.  But  expul- 
sion from  a  society  has  been  so  infrequent  and  until  recent 
years  usually  for  causes  so  odious  that  an  expelled  doctor 
walks  among  his  fellows  in  somewhat  the  light  of  a  man 
kicked  out  of  his  club  as  a  cardsharper. 

A  thunderbolt  therefore  struck  the  Ross-Loos  Medical 
Group  in  Los  Angeles  in  February  1934  when  its  leaders, 
Dr.  Donald  E.  Ross  and  Dr.  H.  Clifford  Loos,  received 
notices  by  registered  mail  and  personal  service  directing 
them  to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Councilors  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Medical  Association  ten  days  later 
"to  show  cause,  if  any  you  have,  why  you  should  not 
be  censured  and/or  suspended  and/or  expelled."  After 
the  hearing  the  two  doctors  were  notified  that  "upon 
motion  duly  made  seconded"  they  had  been  expelled.  They 
appealed  to  the  Council  of  the  California  State  Medical 
Association.  The  Council  considered  their  case  in  executive 
session.  Report  of  that  meeting  in  the  official  state  medical 
journal  declares  merely,  "After  mature  deliberation  the 


County  Association.  The  work  went  on  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  continued  its  steady  growth.  As  word  went  out 
through  the  press  in  other  cities,  letters  and  telegrams  began 
to  pour  in.  Doctors  all  over  the  country  wrote  in,  eager  to 
learn  more  of  this  kind  of  organization.  Laymen  wrote  to 
say  that  if  the  Los  Angeles  County  Association  objected  to 
the  clinic,  wouldn't  the  Group  consider  moving  to  their 
city?  In  one  eastern  city  a  public-spirited  citizen  offered 
them  a  building  rent-free. 

Why  the  doctors  were  expelled  has  not  been  explained 
by  the  county  or  state  medical  associations.  The  formi. 
summons  and  notice  of  expulsion  made  no  mention  of  the 
charge.  By  a  curious  reversal  of  the  tradition  of  Anglo-Sax- 
on courts,  they  were  asked  merely  to  show  cause  "if  any" 
why  they  should  not  be  cast  out.  Up  to  this  point,  the  asso- 
ciations have  not  shown  the  public  why  they  should.  At  the 
time  of  the  action  by  the  county  Board  of  Councilors,  The 
Survey  wrote  the  secretary  of  the  county  association,  Dr. 
Harry  H.  Wilson,  asking  for  a  statement  so  as  to  present 
the  position  of  both  parties.  No  reply  was  received.  This 
spring  in  Los  Angeles  when  I  saw  Dr.  Wilson,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  county  association,  he  said  that  "legal  considera- 
tions" had  made  it  unwise  to  write  about  the  case.  The  only 
formal  account  of  the  action  lies  in  the  printed  brief  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Loos  as  their  appeal  to  the 
Council  of  the  State  Association. 


opinion  and  decision  was  adopted  and  concurred  in  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote."  That  vote  was  against  the  two  doc-  I N  that  brief,  the  doctors  declare  that  upon  telephone  in- 
tors.  A  final  appeal  now  lies  before  the  Judicial  Council  '  quiry  before  the  meeting  of  the  County  Board  of  Coun- 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  consideration  at 
a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  on  June  8.  Should  that  body  con- 
firm the  action  of  the  county  and  state  medical  councils, 
the  only  way  in  which  the  doctors  could  protest  further  is 
to  carry  the  case  to  the  courts,  which  in  some  other  in- 
stances have  handed  down  verdicts  ordering  medical  socie- 
ties to  reinstate  members  whom  they  have  suspended  or 
expelled  without  causes  which  the  court  deemed  sufficient. 
The  Ross-Loos  case  involves  far  more  than  the  profes- 
sional standing  of  two  doctors.  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Loos  are 
the  senior  partners  in  a  group  of  fifty-odd  physicians  who 
maintain  this  country's  outstanding  experiment  in  volun- 
tary health  insurance,  now  serving  about  40,000  people  in 
and  about  Los  Angeles.  When  news  of  the  expulsion  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  papers,  the  telephones  to  the 
central  office  were  swamped  with  worried  queries  from 
patients  as  to  whether  that  meant  that  the  work  would 
have  to  stop.  The  group  had  difficulty  in  keeping  their 
subscribers  from  flooding  newspapers  with  protests,  organ- 
izing mass  meetings  or  sending  angry  statements  to  the 


In  February  the  American  Medical  Association  voted  to  ap- 
prove experiments  in  the  voluntary  budgeting  of  sickness 
bills.  This  month  leaders  of  an  outstanding  experiment  in  this 
field — the  Ross-Loos  Medical  Group  in  Los  Angeles — come 
before  the  Association's  Judicial  Council  on  appeal  from  ex- 
pulsion by  their  state  and  county  medical  societies.  The 
writer  describes  the  Group's  work  as  she  saw  it  this  spring 


cilors  they  were  informed  that  they  were  to  be  charged  with 
advertising.  They  asked  to  bring  witnesses  and  records  and 
were  told  that  the  Council  did  not  wish  to  have  them  do 
so.  The  brief  gives  their  account  of  statements  and  ques- 
tions made  at  the  hearing  and  their  answers.  Discussion 
centered  on  charges  that  the  Ross-Loos  Group  had  paid 
solicitors  to  enroll  subscribers  in  their  service  and  had  fur- 
nished copy  or  paid  for  articles  on  their  work  in  the  house 
organs  of  some  of  the  groups  of  employes  who  were  con- 
sidering subscribing  or  had  subscribed.  These  charges  the 
doctors  denied  categorically.  A  month  after  the  hearing,  in 
response  to  a  formal  legal  demand  made  by  their  attorneys, 
Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Loos  obtained  a  copy  of  a  report  by  a 
medico-legal  committee  which  made  charges  of  solicitation 
of  patients,  a  practice  contrary  to  the  Principles  of  Ethics  of 
the  Amerkan  Medical  Association.  In  their  appeal  to  the 
Council  of  the  State  Association  they  submitted  affidavits 
from  subscribers  supporting  their  own  statements  that  they 
had  paid  no  commissions  of  any  sort,  directly  or  indirectly; 
had  contributed  no  funds  for  advertising  or  publicity  to 
promote  the  clinic  and  had  not  supplied  news 
copy  concerning  the  clinic  even  for  the  bulletins 
published  by  the  subscribing  employe  organiza- 
tions for  their  members. 

The  defendant  doctors  also  maintained  in  this 
appeal  that  the  proceedings  of  the  County  As- 
sociation against  them  had  been  irregular,  since 
they  had  not  had  the  notice  stipulated  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Association,  had  had  no  state- 
ment of  the  charges  against  them,  and  no  op- 
portunity to  present  witnesses  or  documentary 
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proof.  They  submitted  copies  of  their  agreements  with  their 
members,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  Dr.  Loos  had  sent  to 
the  president  of  the  County  Association  in  1931,  suggesting 
that  all  medical  groups  should  be  supervised  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association  to  safeguard  ethical  standards 
of  medical  practice,  the  interests  of  the  medical  profession 
in  general  and  practitioners  and  patients  in  the  groups.  In 
this  Dr.  Loos  had  declared  specifically  that  such  groups 
should  not  be  permitted  to  advertise  or  solicit  patients  in 
any  way.  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Loos  have  offered  consistently 
to  open  their  books  and  records  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
see  the  way  in  which  their  work  is  conducted. 

When  I  was  in  California  this  spring  I  found  that  one 
could  not  talk  long  with  doctors  in  any  part  of  the  state 
before  the  Ross-Loos  controversy  came  up,  more  often  than 
not  through  an  unfriendly  remark.  The  general  question 
of  health  insurance  was  rocking  medical  circles  [see  Cali- 
fornia Weighs  Health  Insurance,  May  Survey  Graphic]  but 
insurance  was  not  the  issue  in  this  case.  Doctors  on  both 
sides  of  that  fence  were  likely  to  look  askance  at  the  Ross- 
Loos  work.  If  I  mentioned  the  study  of  the  Ross-Loos  ser- 
vice published  by  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care  in  1932,  my  remark  was  brushed  aside.  That  study 
brought  out  that  Ross-Loos  patients  received  good  service 
and  more  service  at  less  cost  than  people  of  like  income 
under  traditional  methods  of  medical  practice,  and  that  the 
doctors  received  better-than-average  incomes. 

Advances  in  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  medi- 
cal services  in  recent  decades  have  followed  two  main 
roads.  One  is  group  payment  by  actual  and  potential  pa- 
tients, either  by  taxation  as  in  our  mental  or  tuberculosis 
hospitals  and  public  health  services,  or  by  some  one  of  the 
forms  of  health  insurance  we  are  considering  for  payment 
of  other  kinds  of  medical  care.  The  other  is  group  practice. 
In  the  Middlewest  and  West  group  clinics  for  the  well-to- 
do  have  grown  up,  such  as  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  Rochester, 
Minn.,  or  the  Cleveland  Clinic.  In  these  the  medical  staff 
sometimes  receives  salaries  from  the  physicians  who  ar- 
ranged and  direct  the  work;  sometimes  the  group  works 
on  an  income-sharing  basis  or  a  combination  of  salary  and 
income-sharing.  [See  Survey  Graphic,  December  1934,  We 
Believe  in  Group  Practice,  by  Rexwald  Brown,  M.D.] 
Group  practice  makes  possible  economies  in  the  common 
use  of  building  and  equipment  such  as  those  shown  infor- 
mally in  all  our  hospitals,  where  many  doctors  have  access 
to  operating  rooms,  laboratories  and  the  like  which  few,  if 
any,  could  maintain  individually.  Aside  from  economy  and 
convenience,  group  work  in  hospitals  and  clinics  has  been 
of  great  importance  in  raising  standards  of  medical  service, 
since  it  gives  doctors  an  opportunity  to  pool  their  skill  and 
knowledge  so  that  all  benefit  from  a  range  of  experience 
which  no  man  could  gain  alone. 

THE  Ross-Loos  clinic  is  preeminent  in  our  American  expe- 
rience in  offering  the  benefits  of  both  group  payment 
and  group  practice  to  a  large  number  of  families  in  the 
general  population.  In  the  army,  in  some  industries,  and  in 
the  colleges,  special  groups  of  people  can  get  a  rounded 
and  organized  medical  service  for  a  stated  amount  a  year, 
but  almost  nowhere  else  in  this  country — and  probably  no- 
where on  such  a  scale  and  at  so  moderate  a  cost — is  this 
kind  of  care  open  to  any  group  of  employed  people  and 
their  families  who  wish  to  apply.  Only  groups  of  employed 
people  are  eligible  for  care  at  annual  rates.  The  Ross-Loos 
doctors  care  for  any  patients  who  wish  to  consult  them,  but 


Advertising 

COLICITATION  of  patients  by  physicians  as  individuals,  or 
^  collectively  in  groups  by  whatsoever  name  these  be  called, 
or  by  institutions  or  organizations,  whether  by  circulars  or  adver- 
tisements or  by  personal  communications,  is  unprofessional. 
This  does  not  prohibit  ethical  institutions  from  a  legitimate  adver- 
tisement of  location,  physical  surroundings  and  special  class — 
if  any — of  patients  accommodated.  It  is  equally  unprofessional 
to  procure  patients  by  indirection  through  solicitors  or  agents  of 
any  kind  or  by  indirect  advertisement,  or  by  furnishing  or 
inspiring  newspaper  or  magazine  comments  concerning  cases  in 
which  the  physician  has  been  or  is  concerned.  All  other  like 
self-laudations  defy  the  traditions  and  lower  the  tone  of  any  pro- 
fession and  so  are  intolerable.  The  most  worthy  and  effective 
advertisement  possible,  even  fora  young  physician  and  especially 
with  his  brother  physicians,  is  the  establishment  of  a  well-merited 
reputation  for  professional  ability  and  fidelity.  This  cannot  be 
forced,  but  must  be  the  outcome  of  character  and  conduct.  The 
publication  or  circulation  of  ordinary  simple  business  cards,  being 
a  matter  of  personal  taste  or  local  custom  and  sometimes  of 
convenience,  is  not  per  se  improper.  As  implied  it  is  unpro- 
fessional to  disregard  local  customs  and  offend  recognized  ideals 
in  publishing  or  circulating  such  cards. 

It  is  unprofessional  to  promise  radical  cures/  to  boast  of  cures 
and  secret  methods  of  treatment  or  remedies;  to  exhibit  certificates 
of  skill  or  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  diseases;  or  to  employ 
any  methods  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  public  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  patients. — From  the  Principles  of  Medical  Ethics  of 
the  American  Medical  Association. 


for  individuals  fees  are  set  as  in  ordinary  private  practice, 
based  on  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  service  the  patient 
receives.  These  fees,  which  constitute  only  a  small  part  of 
the  Group's  earnings,  are  pooled  in  the  general  income 
account. 

Going  into  the  Medical  Group's  central  clinic  building 
is  like  entering  one  of  the  office  buildings  in  any  large  city 
in  which  many  doctors  have  their  individual  offices.  A  pa- 
tient comes  by  appointment  with  one  or  another  of  the 
doctors  and  is  received  by  a  clerk  at  the  central  desk  where 
medical  records  are  filed.  He  sees  the  same  doctor  each 
time,  unless  a  change  in  his  ailment  calls  for  a  shift  to  some 
other  doctor  or  a  specialist  on  the  staff.  If  a  patient  does 
not  strike  up  a  congenial  relation  with  the  doctor  to  whom 
he  first  is  referred,  he  has  only  to  ask  at  the  desk  to  try 
another.  Originally  an  apartment  house,  the  four-story 
building  has  been  remodelled  to  provide  many  suites  of 
private  offices  for  the  doctors,  each  with  its  reception  and 
treatment  rooms.  On  the  street  level  the  Group  maintains 
its  own  drugstore,  while  upper  floors  house  laboratory  ser- 
vices, therapy  rooms,  the  staff  library,  and  operating  rooms 
for  minor  surgery  which  does  not  necessitate  an  overnight 
stay.  When  major  surgery  or  longer  hospital  care  is  re- 
quired, patients  are  taken  to  a  Class  A  hospital  where  a 
floor  and  a  half  is  reserved  for  Ross-Loos  patients.  Ambu- 
lance service  is  available  day  and  night.  Physicians  and  sur- 
geons, of  course,  also  are  on  duty  or  on  call  through  the 
twenty-four  hours  for  care  needed  by  patients  in  their 
homes.  In  the  offices  of  the  central  building  and  in  the  three 
branch  offices  in  outlying  parts  of  the  city,  both  the  fur- 
nishings and  the  general  atmosphere  of  courtesy  and  order 
are  such  as  any  successful  practitioner  might  be  pleased  to 
provide  for  his  private  patients. 

The  doctors  at  their  desks,  the  nurses  scurrying  about 
the  corridors,  and  the  patients  in  the  waiting-rooms  and 
hallways  and  elevators  likewise  look  just  like  those  in  any 
set  of  private  medical  offices.  Such  a  statement  may  not 
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seem  necessary.  I  make  it  because  I  had  gone  to  the  clinic 
from  the  private  office  of  an  officer  of  the  County  Medical 
Association  who  had  told  me  that  he  didn't  doubt  that 
Ross-Loos  subscribers  got  good  care — "at  least  as  good  as 
can  be  given  by  mass  methods,"  but  that  many  people 
wouldn't  stand  for  factory  methods.  Certainly  nothing  in 
the  appearance  or  feeling  of  the  two  places  would  have  told 
me  that  there  was  a  difference.  The  patients  who  file  in 
and  out  of  the  offices  are  a  cross-section  of  people  at  work 
in  Los  Angeles:  county  and  city  employes,  firemen,  police- 
men, teachers,  librarians,  clerks,  industrial  workers,  sales- 
men, engineers,  members  of  university  faculties  and  so  on. 
In  each  case  it  is  an  employes'  organization,  such  as  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Employes  Association  or  the  Hospital 
Association  of  the  Southern  California  Telephone  Com- 
pany, which  makes  the  agreement  with  the  medical  group, 
collects  the  monthly  payments,  and  sets  up  a  special  com- 
mittee to  meet  regularly  with  Dr.  Loos  to  discuss  matters 
of  common  cerncern.  Only  those  members  of  the  employes' 
association  who  wish  to  do  so  subscribe  to  the  service,  and 
any  subscriber  is  free  to  discontinue  on  thirty  days'  notice. 
The  arrangement  between  the  Medical  Group  and  an  em- 
ployes' group  may  be  terminated  by  either  party  on  ninety 
days'  notice. 

/*"1ROUP  service  on  an  annual  payment  basis  started  in 
*J  April  1929  for  2008  employes  of  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Water  and  Power  and  their  families.  They  had 
come  to  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Loos  to  ask  for  care  for  their 
members  at  a  flat  annual  rate,  an  arrangement  which  has 
been  widely  developed  by  many  of  California's  large  in- 
dustries, especially  the  railroads  and  lumber  companies. 
The  two  doctors  at  first  declined,  but  were  persuaded  to 
try  a  plan  as  an  experiment.  By  January  1930,  firemen  and 
county  employes  had  asked  to  come  in  and  subscribers 
numbered  3137,  and  in  succeeding  years  other  groups  ap- 
plied to  swell  a  steadily  growing  membership.  The  start  of 


1931  showed  5960  on  the  lists;  by  1932  there  were  8069; 
1933,  9205;  1934,  11,822;  1935,  12,576.  In  each  case  agree- 
ments included  provisions  not  only  for  the  actual  subscrib- 
ers but  their  dependents.  The  12,576  subscribers  on  the 
books  at  the  close  of  1934  had  25,365  dependents,  among 
them  parents,  spouses  and  children;  grandparents  and 
grandchildren,  in-laws,  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  and  even 
wards  and  proteges. 

Each  subscriber  pays  $2  a  month  through  his  associa- 
tion or  club.  This  entitles  him  to  any  medical  or  surgical 
service  he  may  require  at  home,  office  or  hospital,  except 
care  obligatory  under  the  workmen's  compensation  act  and 
treatment  for  venereal  diseases,  for  which  a  charge  of 
50  cents  a  visit  plus  cost  of  medicine  is  made.  It  includes 
any  needed  operation,  ambulance  service,  consultations,  X- 
rays,  laboratory  tests  and  drugs,  with  the  exception  noted 
above;  general  nursing;  and  hospital  care  in  a  ward  up  to 
ninety  days  during  a  year,  except  for  obstetrical  cases  in 
which  the  subscriber  pays  hospital  cost.  It  does  not  include 
dentistry,  special  nursing,  radium  treatments  or  hypoder- 
mic medication.  The  initial  agreements  also  provided  de- 
pendents with  most  of  these  services,  except  hospitalization 
and  drugs,  for  the  $2  monthly  fee.  Further  experience  and 
the  increase  in  numbers  of  dependents  during  the  depres- 
sion has  made  it  necessary  to  modify  the  arrangement  in 
recent  agreements.  Now  small  fees  are  set  for  various  ser- 
vices to  dependents — 50  cents  for  an  office  visit  and  $1  for  a 
home  call,  $25  for  a  major  operation,  and  $20  for  a  con- 
finement case,  including  prenatal  and  postnatal  care.  No 
change  was  made  in  existing  agreements. 

In  1934  the  payments  of  Ross-Loos  subscribers  for  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  averaged  $2.69  a  family  a  month,  in- 
cluding all  charges  to  subscribers  for  their  dependents. 
This  average  is  less  than  half  the  average  costs  for  medical 
and  hospital  care  incurred  by  similar  urban  families  in- 
cluded in  a  1934  survey  by  the  California  SERA  who  were 
paying  sickness  bills  in  the  usual  way.  Averages,  moreover, 
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Ori3inally  refuses  for  the  sick  poor,  hospitals  have  become  scientific  centers  where  many  doctors  and  technicians  pool  their  skill 


mean  something  when  one  is  discussing  Ross-Loos  bills.  In 
general,  sickness  bills  vary  so  widely  from  family  to  family 
that  an  average  is  only  the  roughest  sort  of  a  guide  to  actual 
experience.  For  the  SERA  families  with  $1200-$2000  a  year, 
for  example,  the  average  total  sickness  bill  during  a  three- 
month  period  was  $19.59,  but  actual  bills  during  that  period 
ranged  from  15  cents  to  $393  a  family.  While  the  costs  of 
the  Ross-Loos  subscribers  also  vary  somewhat  because  of 
the  bills  of  the  dependents,  the  range  is  far  less;  for  the 
breadwinner  of  the  family  there  is  little  likelihood  of  added 
charges  and  for  the  others  the  possible  items  are  limited 
to  the  moderate  and  stipulated  amounts,  such  as  the  $25 
fee  for  a  major  operation. 

This  general  averaging  up  represents  the  protection  that 
a  group  of  people  get  when  the  insurance  principle  is  ap- 
plied to  bills  as  uneven  and  unforeseeable  as  those  for  sick- 
ness. The  further  economy  they  receive  from  the  organi- 
zation of  group  practice  is  shown  in  compilations  which 
the  Ross-Loos  Medical  Group  recently  worked  out  from 
their  1934  records.  Taking  the  number  of  home  and  office 
visits,  days  of  hospital  care,  operations  and  so  on  which 
their  people  actually  received  during  the  year,  they  figured 
what  the  cost  would  have  been  if  these  services  had  been 
purchased  at  modest  rates  in  individual  private  practice: 
$2  for  an  office  or  hospital  call,  $3  for  a  home  visit,  regard- 
less of  distance  or  whether  it  was  made  by  day  or  night; 
$20  for  a  minor  and  $50  for  a  major  operation;  and  $7.30 
a  day  for  hospital  care,  including  all  the  accessory  charges 
of  medicine,  drugs,  X-rays,  surgery,  laboratory  and  so  on. 
At  these  rates  the  services  which  the  subscribers  obtained 
in  1934  for  an  average  $2.69  a  month  would  have  cost  them 
$4.49,  more  than  half  as  much  again.  The  difference  be- 
tween those  two  figures  may  be  taken  fairly  to  represent 
economies  inherent  in  group  practice  when  it  is  combined 
with  a  group  payment  plan  under  which  patients  are  able 
to  use  the  doctor's  time  efficiently.  It  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate since  many  patients  undoubtedly  would  have  paid 


rates  higher  than  those  assumed,  and  no  estimate  at  all 
has  been  included  for  the  costs  of  drugs  and  prescriptions, 
which  are  provided  through  the  pharmacy  to  subscribers 
without  charge  and  to  their  dependents  at  less  than  usual 
retail  rates.  Even  more  significant,  along  with  the  econo- 
mies this  charge  gave  protection  to  all  from  the  financial 
disaster  that  breaks  family  budgets  when  serious  sickness 
comes. 

THE  records  of  the  Ross-Loos  Medical  Group  seem  to 
show  what  students  of  medical  economies  have  hoped 
and  believed:  that  people  will  use  medical  service  when 
they  can  afford  it.  During  the  past  year  there  was  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  15  office  calls  per  average  family  of  3.02  per- 
sons, representing  a  subscriber  and  his  dependents.  This 
probably  represents  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  care 
received  by  families  of  similar  income  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. Even  within  a  group  such  as  this,  however,  the  in- 
hibiting influence  of  medical  bills  may  be  seen.  The  sub- 
scribers, whose  hospital  charges  are  included  in  the  flat 
monthly  rate,  use  proportionately  twice  as  much  hospital 
care  as  do  their  dependents,  whose  bills  must  be  paid  di- 
rectly, even  though  the  hospital  rates  for  the  latter  are  very 
low  because  of  the  volume  of  service  contracted  for  by  the 
group.  The  data  gathered  by  the  California  SERA  survey 
makes  possible  a  general  contrast  between  families  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state  who  are  using  annual  payment  plans 
and  other  families  who  pay  by  the  traditional  fee-for-service 
method.  The  former  received  care  in  a  higher  percentage  of 
illnesses  and  the  number  of  their  physicians'  calls  per  1000 
illnesses  was  greater.  The  difference  between  the  two  groups 
was  especially  marked  in  care  obtained  for  non-disabling 
illness.  When  people  know  they  can  afford  to  do  so,  ap- 
parently they  will  see  a  doctor  at  the  early  stages  of  illness. 
No  economy  or  amount  of  medical  care  can  be  consid- 
ered significant  unless  that  care  itself  is  good.  Poor  care  is 
extravagant  at  any  price.  In  the  study  of  the  Ross-Loos 
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Group  by  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical  Care, 
two  physicians  made  independent  first-hand  evaluations  of 
the  quality  of  its  medical  service.  Both  found  that  care  was 
given  well  and  promptly.  Their  views  were  substantiated 
by  the  clinic  records,  which  were  put  at  their  disposal,  and 
by  the  "uniform  opinion"  of  other  medical  men  in  the  city. 
The  point  was  made  that  under  such  an  arrangement  doc- 
tors and  patients  had  a  mutual  interest  in  seeing  that  ill- 
nesses were  ended  as  quickly  and  completely  as  possible. 

T  HE  chief  surgeon,  Dr.  Donald  E.  Ross,  is  a  Fellow  of  the 
•  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London  and  of  Edin- 
burgh and  of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  a  man 
whose  intense  absorption  in  his  work  could  not  be  missed 
even  in  casual  conversation.  Dr.  H.  Clifford  Loos,  the  other 
co-partner,  whose  special  concern  now  is  the  administra- 
tion of  the  plan,  is  also  a  surgeon,  a  past-president  of  the 
San  Diego  County  Medical  Society  and  a  former  member 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  The 
Medical  Group  includes  38  physicians  and  surgeons  on  full- 
time  salary,  all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  a  first-class  medi- 
cal college  and  have  had  at  least  one  year's  internship  in  an 
accredited  hospital  and  a  further  year's  hospital  residency 
or  equivalent  postgraduate  work.  Among  them  are  special- 
ists in  obstetrics,  dermatology,  roentgenology,  pediatrics,  or- 
thopedics, internal  medicine,  endocrinology,  urology,  chest 
and  lungs,  heart,  eye,  ear  and  nose,  and  so  on.  In  addition 
to  this  full-time  staff  there  are  fourteen  part-time  physi- 
cians with  similar  qualifications  who  serve  patients  in  out- 
lying districts  and  receive  a  flat-rate  annual  payment  of  $12 
for  each  subscriber  assigned  to  their  care.  The  medical  staff 
have  under  their  direction  registered  nurses  with  special 
training  in  the  departments  to  which  they  are  assigned,  X- 
ray  and  laboratory  technicians,  and  licensed  physiotherapists. 

Even  in  the  heat  of  this  spring's  controversy  no  physician 
with  whom  I  talked  in  Los  Angeles  cast  direct  aspersions 
on  the  professional  services  of  the  group.  Objections  were 
made  in  terms  of  what  one  man  called  "belt-line"  methods 
and  of  "unfairness"  to  individual  practitioners.  It  was 
charged  that  members  of  the  Ross-Loos  staff  were  exploited 
in  the  interests  of  the  two  senior  partners.  It  was  argued  that 
no  group  of  doctors  could  have  had  a  steadily  growing  prac- 
tice through  the  years  of  hard  times  unless  they  had  comit- 
ted  the  professional  sin  of  soliciting  patients.  Stories  were 
bandied  about  that  the  Ross-Loos  doctors  had  to  see  thirty 
or  forty  patients  during  a  long  and  overcrowded  day. 

That  story  is  wholly  without  foundation.  Doctors  of  this 
medical  group  enjoy  something  almost  unknown  in  private 
practice — a  forty-four  hour  working  week,  except  for  emer- 
gencies and  for  those  doing  their  turn  on  night  duty,  when 
they  are  on  call,  but  of  course  seldom  continuously  at  work 
throughout  the  night.  On  the  basis  of  a  twenty-five  day 
month,  with  weekends  clear,  each  fulltime  doctor  would 
have  had  to  see  an  average  of  13  patients  a  day  to  make  up 
the  figures  shown  in  the  1933  and  1934  reports;  each  part- 
time  doctor,  who  carries  some  individual  practice  aside  from 
his  work  with  the  group,  an  average  of  7.  The  aggregate 
of  home  and  office  calls  on  which  these  averages  are  based 
includes  many  visits  for  treatments,  laboratory  tests  and  the 
like,  which  were  administered  by  nurses  or  technicians 
under  physicians'  supervision. 

For  the  physicians  of  this  group,  vacations  are  not  a 
financial  setback;  their  salaries  go  on.  A  doctor's  salary  con- 
tinues also  when  he  is  absent  at  professional  meetings  or 
for  postgraduate  work  which  is  arranged  on  a  rotating 


schedule.  Each  doctor  works  with  the  benefit  of  immedi- 
ate and  unlimited  access  to  laboratory  and  X-rays  and  con- 
sultations. The  incomes  of  the  full-time  men  range  from 
$300  to  $750  a  month.  This  means  that  in  income  they  are 
in  the  upper  half  of  the  California  medical  profession,  and 
probably  well  up  in  it.  Fifty-one  percent  of  the  California 
physicians  who  replied  to  a  questionnaire  circulated  by  the 
State  Medical  Association  in  the  course  of  a  recent  survey 
declared  they  had  had  net  incomes  of  less  than  $250  a 
month  in  1933.  In  addition  to  relatively  good  incomes  the 
Ross-Loos  doctors  also  enjoy  a  stability  of  income  and  a 
freedom  from  financial  detail  that  is  not  characteristic  of 
individual  medical  practice,  especially  in  hard  times.. 

The  income  of  the  individual  participants  is  composed 
in  part  of  a  stated  salary  plus  a  share  in  clinic  proceeds  after 
overhead  and  other  fixed  items  have  been  met.  As  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  group,  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Loos  receive  27.5 
percent  of  that  gross  profit,  from  which  all  costs  of  expand- 
ing the  service  must  be  borne.  The  other  72.5  percent  is 
allocated  among  the  staff  according  to  principles  worked 
out  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Advisors,  which  includes 
the  two  co-partners,  the  clinic  manager,  and  five  members 
elected  by  the  staff.  No  member  can  be  engaged  or  dis- 
charged except  with  the  approval  of  this  board.  There  has 
been  no  difficulty  in  getting  physicians  to  enter  the  group, 
even  since  the  expulsion  of  its  leaders.  In  fact  the  difficulty 
is  quite  the  opposite,  for  applications  have  poured  in  from 
doctors  in  and  out  of  California,  sometimes  from  those 
who  have  been  outspoken  in  objection  to  its  "competition." 

On  the  score  of  competition,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  clinic's  practice  among  some  40,000  people  is  drawn 
from  a  county  with  2,200,000.  The  Medical  Group  includes 
52  doctors  out  of  approximately  4000  physicians  and  sur- 
geons licensed  to  practice  in  the  county.  The  Group  does 
not  give  "cut-rates"  to  individual  patients;  the  annual  rates 
are  open  only  to  members  of  organized  employe  groups. 
In  their  appeal  to  the  State  Medical  Association  Dr.  Ross 
and  Dr.  Loos  quoted  the  statements  of  a  member  of  the 
County  Medico-Legal  Committee  to  the  effect  that  he  con- 
sidered it  "very  unfair"  that  a  patient  had  received  an  in- 
jection of  salversan  at  the  clinic  for  75  cents  after  an  out- 
side doctor  had  told  her  that  his  charge  would  be  $5.  The 
defendants  explained  that  to  have  obtained  that  rate  she 
must  have  been  a  subscriber.  Such  an  example  of  "compe- 
tition" brings  up  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is 
"unfair"  for  some  doctors  and  their  patients  to  agree  on 
methods  of  group  payment  which  they  find  of  mutual 
advantage.  Surely  no  doctor  would  consider  it  "unfair" 
for  another  to  adopt  a  more  effective  surgical  technique, 
even  if  it  were  one  for  which  some  other  surgeons  lacked 
the  skill  to  qualify. 

I  WAS  invited  to  attend  one  of  the  scientific  meetings 
which  the  Ross-Loos  group  holds  weekly  at  luncheon. 
Here  were  doctors  who  had  come  in  their  white  coats  from 
the  offices  and  laboratories  upstairs  and  others  who  had 
driven  in  from  the  branch  offices  or  outlying  districts,  most 
of  them  youngish  men,  but  stamped  with  the  authority  of 
experience,  alert,  at  home  with  each  other,  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  paper  that  one  of  their  number  was  reading. 
In  that  he  outlined  the  history  of  a  method  of  treatment 
for  hernia,  describing  techniques  and  results  reported  else- 
where in  medical  literature.  Then  the  chief  surgeon  went 
to  the  blackboard  with  a  handful  of  colored  chalks,  and 
described  the  details  of  the  treat-  (Continued  on  page  315) 
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THE    SOLDIER'S    WAY,    OR--THE    OTHER 


I  IKE  fire  and  water,  professional  soldiers,  however  good 
I  servants  in  their  proper  place  and  proportion,  are 
1^  bad  masters.  Pretty  much  all  over  the  world  they  have 
been  and  still  are  out  of  hand,  stealing  the  show,  elbowing 
into  explosive  situations  where  they  do  not  belong,  consid- 
erably messing  up  and  retarding  the  world's  slow  struggle 
out  of  the  confusion  which  with  the  aid  of  the  equally 
professional  politicians  they  got  us  into.  It  was  largely  the 
soldier  state  of  mind,  bent  upon  jamming  home  to  the  last 
inch  the  military  victory,  which  prevented  a  peace  of  recon- 
ciliation and  by  exacting  an  impossible  pound  of  flesh 
created  at  Versailles  the  situation  whose  consequences  now 
bedevil  the  world. 

Probably  in  no  other  country  was  possible,  or  anyway 
likely,  such  a  rebuke  by  purely  civil  authority  as  that  which 
President  Roosevelt  administered  to  army  officers  and  inci- 
dentally to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  making  and  publishing  statements  of 
military  projects  violently  at  variance  with  both  letter  and 
spirit  of  our  century-old  understanding  with  Great  Britain 
and  Canada,  guaranteeing  the  sanctity  of  the  3000-mile  bor- 
der between  us  and  them,  as  well  as  of  their  territories  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Had  a  similar  thing  happened 
anywhere  in  Europe  there  would  have  been  the  deuce-and- 
all  to  pay. 

By  an  obviously  unpremeditated  blunder  Chairman 
McSwain  of  the  Committee  permitted  publication  of  testi- 
mony given  in  executive  session  by  army  officers,  disclosing 
both  their  belief  that  the  United  States  should  be  prepared 
in  event  of  war  to  seize  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  the 
Bahamas  and  other  British  and  French  islands  near  our 
coasts,  as  possible  bases  for  hostile  air  operations;  and  an 
item  in  the  pending  Air  Base  bill  providing  for  an  Ameri- 
can air  base,  "camouflaged"  as  an  intermediate  station  on 
the  commercial  coast-to-coast  route.  Upon  this  publication, 
the  Canadian  government  naturally  asked  for  information, 
and  the  President  forthwith  repudiated  the  whole  business, 
asserting  that  these  recommendations  reflected  neither  the 
views,  purposes,  motives  nor  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
government,  and  declaring  that  the  United  States  would 
live  up  in  letter  and  spirit  to  the  treaties  providing  for  the 
permanent  disarmament  of  the  common  boundary.  Both 
the  army  officers  concerned  and  Chairman  McSwain  prompt- 
ly and  in  best  possible  spirit  apologized,  explained,  disa- 
vowed and  generally  scooted  for  the  woods,  and  the  Cana- 
dians mostly  laughed  it  off. 

The  idea  of  an  unfortified  border  goes  back  to  the  time 
of  George  Washington  and  the  end  of  hostilities  in  the 
American  Revolution.  It  came  to  formal  expression  in 
1816-17  in  James  Madison's  administration,  when  Monroe 
was  secretary  of  state  and  John  Quincy  Adams  minister  at 
London,  and  has  remained  ever  since  an  example  for  the 
world;  as  Louis  Martin  Sears  in  his  History  of  American 
Foreign  Relations  says,  "a  landmark  in  the  progress  of 
mankind."  Today  the  border  relations  of  the  two  countries 
are  in  the  hands  of  an  International  Joint  Commission  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  three  appointed  by  the  British  monarch  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Canadian  government;  their  juris- 


diction covering  all  matters  and  controversies  arising  along 
the  common  frontier.  There  are  no  soldiers  peeping  across 
the  border  on  either  side,  any  more  than  on  the  imaginary 
line  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

THERE  is  no  sense  in  being  startled  by  discovery  that  our 
army  officers  are  planning,  not  for  but  about  possible 
war  in  any  and  all  directions.  From  their  point  of  view  any 
and  every  nation  in  the  world  is  a  possible  "enemy,"  and  it 
is  primary  in  their  business,  their  obvious  duty,  to  plan  as 
minutely  as  possible  for  every  conceivable  eventuality,  be- 
tween Patagonia  or  Spitzbergen  and  the  Planet  Jupiter. 
Such  problems  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  army  and  naval 
officer's  training  in  any  country;  our  own  War  College  is 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  conceiving  and  working  out  the 
details  of  possible  conflict,  not  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ere- 
whon  or  Lilliput,  but  with  flesh-and-blood  Englishmen, 
Germans,  French,  Italian,  Japanese,  Russians,  South  Ameri- 
cans, actual  people,  who  in  some  imaginable  circumstances 
might  attack  us,  somehow,  somewhy,  somewhere.  What 
would  you  have  these  fellows  do?  Sit  around  whittling  or 
twirling  their  thumbs  till  "the  enemy"  steps  on  their  toes? 
The  creation  of  these  plans  and  projects  and  the  demand 
for  money  with  which  to  carry  them  out  is  inherent  and 
inevitable  in  the  fact  of  having  an  army.  Argument  can  be 
made — I  do  not  think  much  of  it  myself — for  abolishing 
army  and  navy  altogether  and  welcoming  an  invading 
"enemy,"  whose  wicked  hearts  will  thereupon  be  melted — 
if  indeed  they  do  not  stop  dead  of  astonishment.  Tolstoi 
thought  it  would  work.  But  I  cannot  see  any  sense  in  having 
an  army  and  navy,  however  exclusively  for  defense,  and 
forbidding  it  to  study  and  practice  for  the  contingencies, 
however  improbable,  which  might  arise. 

Just  now  the  United  States  navy  is  completing  "Fleet 
Problem  XVI,"  in  the  North  Pacific,  presumably  near  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  at  the  cost  of  a  king's  ransom.  If  you  have 
warships  they  must  do  these  things.  Under  modern  condi- 
tions, when  a  warship  has  become  no  longer  a  ship  so  much 
as  a  highly  intricate  complex  of  interlocking  machinery  and 
men,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  there  shall  be  close 
and  constant  drill  of  units  and  groups.  But  any  child  of  six, 
or  any  inmate  of  a  home  for  the  feeble-minded,  could  have 
told  you,  or  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  this  was 
no  time,  or  year,  or  century,  in  which  to  hold  such  maneuv- 
ers almost  within  sight  of  Japan.  That  is,  if  you  had  no 
intent  to  make  a  minatory  show  of  strength  in  exactly  that 
quarter. 

Incidentally  the  President's  forthright  declaration  regis- 
tered anew  that  principle  which  is  of  the  essence  of  de- 
mocracy especially  as  represented  in  the  United  States; 
namely,  that  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation  shall  ever  be 
subject  to  the  civil.  It  is  by  no  accident  that  the  secretaries 
of  war  and  navy  habitually  with  few  exceptions  have  been 
civilians.  Japan  has  been  giving  us  a  first-rate  illustration  of 
what  happens  when  the  army  and  navy  take  over  and  vir- 
tually become  the  government.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  that  great 
humanitarian  educator  who  made  Harvard  University,  de- 
clared that  the  trade  of  war  was  "the  most  horrible  occupa- 
tion that  a  human  being  can  possibly  engage  in;"  but  he 
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believed  armies  to  be  necessary.  His  idea  presupposed  a 
citizens'  army,  after  the  Swiss  fashion,  and  he  proposed  that 
after  the  creation  of  an  international  organization  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  League  of  Nations  (he  was  writing  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  World  War),  no  country  should  be 
permitted  to  have  an  army  "whose  officers  have  entered  for 
life  the  profession  of  soldier."  Certainly  he  had  not  in  mind 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  should  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  size  and  deadliness  of  dieir  armaments.  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge,  President  of  the  United  States,  speaking  in  October, 
1925,  declared  that  "no  nation  ever  had  an  army  large 
enough  to  guarantee  it  against  attack  in  time  of  peace,  or 
to  insure  it  victory  in  time  of  war." 

TODAY  two  diametrically  opposed  and  fundamentally 
incompatible  conceptions  of  international  existence  and 
relationships  struggle  for  mastery  in  the  world.  One  envis- 
ages a  system  of  mutually  acknowledged  and  assured  jus- 
tice and  security;  of  controversies  resolved  by  established 
methods  of  common  council  and  resort  to  an  international 
tribunal.  The  logic  of  it  involves  also  the  internationally 
initiated  and  controlled  use  of  "sanctions,"  economic  and 
other,  with  force  against  aggressors  and  law-breakers  in  the 
background;  but  we  have  seen  the  efficacy  of  moral  pressure 
alone.  For  this  method  the  professional  soldiers  as  a  class 
have  little  use.  Nothing  in  their  training  and  habits  of 
thought  has  left  in  their  minds  any  place  for  it.  They  have 
little  faith  or  interest  in  measures  to  abolish  war.  They  hon- 
estly do  not  believe  it  can  be  abolished.  They  still  live  and 
think,  as  professional  soldiers  always  have,  in  a  world  of 
their  own. 

The  other  conception  leaves  international  relations  to  the 
spontaneous;  to  casual  and  intermittent  dealing  with  events 
as  they  occur;  to  bilateral  and  multilateral  alliances  and  un- 
derstandings, balances  of  power  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  technique  which  has  strewn  the  road  of  history 
with  horror  and  the  waste  of  humanity's  finest  men  and 
things.  "Every  nation  for  itself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most," is  the  slogan  of  this  philosophy.  That  way  leads 
straight  back  to  the  barbarism  from  which  we  have  fancied 
ourselves  emerging.  To  that  theory  armies,  the  largest  and 
most  efficient  that  can  be  afforded  short  of  universal  star- 
vation for  their  upkeep,  are  indispensable,  with  sky-black- 
ening clouds  of  airplanes  already  threatening  mutual  de- 
struction of  the  national  capitals  within  an  hour  or  so  of 
the  declaration  of  war — or  without  any  declaration  at  all. 
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Mesdames  MacDonald,  Laval  and  Mussolini: 
"My  dear  it  looks  just  too  terrible  on  you!" 


If  that  is  to  be  the  way  of  life,  let  us  cease  all  this  nonsense 
of  "liberal"  education  for  the  sane  life  of  peaceful  inter- 
change and  mutual  consideration  and  turn  every  school 
and  college  into  a  military  institute.  Lieutenant-Colonel  C. 
L.  Hall,  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  two  years, 
ago  drew  the  distinction  clearly  in  an  article  on  the  West 
Point  system  of  education  [School  and  Society,  June  11, 
1932],  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 

But  of  course  the  true  educator  makes  a  different  set  of  de- 
mands on  any  institution  of  learning.  By  him  the  college  is 
expected  to  produce  men  capable  of  adding  to  the  store  of 
human  knowledge.  He  also  expects  a  college  to  teach  a  man 
how  to  enjoy  the  use  of  his  intellect,  as  distinct  from  his  wits. 
Educators  differ  greatly  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  modern 
college  meets  these  demands.  But  West  Point  does  not  pretend 
to  meet  them  at  all.  It  cannot  do  so  without  entirely  changing 
itself.  .  .  .  And  no  reform  is  possible.  For  an  army  officered  by 
men  with  a  "show  me"  attitude  toward  the  dictates  of  higher 
authority  can  not  be  relied  on  to  win  battles.  .  . . 

Uncommonly  candid,  but  absolutely  true.  If  we  are  to 
sink  back  into  that  barbarism  in  which  the  world  shall  be 
dominated  by  force,  by  the  largest  and  most  efficient  army, 
navy  and  air-flocks  dropping  horror,  we  must  put  the  pro- 
fessional soldier  in  charge  and  sharpen  our  teeth  and  talons, 
using  the  lull  after  each  war  to  prepare  for  the  next  one. 

OF  course  that  isn't  to  be  the  way.  The  nations  know  that 
that  way  lies  destruction.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  mod- 
ern speech  and  wisdom  from  our  last  experience  that  who- 
ever may  lose  a  war,  nobody  wins.  This  new  conviction  was 
registered  emphatically  in  the  common  terror  which  evoked 
the  virtually  unanimous  denunciation  by  the  League  of 
Nations  of  Germany's  brazen  attitude  in  connection  with 
her  announcement  of  the  resumption  of  conscription  and 
the  creation  of  an  overwhelming  air-force.  Not  the  rearma- 
ment, per  se,  but  the  temper  of  it,  the  cynical  abandonment 
of  the  spirit  of  common  council  and  conciliation  in  the 
setdement  of  disputes.  It  was  unprecedented  in  its  exhibit 
of  the  entirely  altered  mind  of  the  world,  including  not 
only  the  Big  Three — France,  Italy  and  Great  Britain — but 
the  once  pro-German  Turkey,  Soviet  Russia,  war-neutral 
Spain,  the  three  big  Latin-American  states — Mexico,  Argen- 
tina and  Chile — and  Australia.  It  was  epoch-marking,  and 
there  are  multiplying  signs  that  the  Germans  were  startled, 
even  frightened,  by  that  overwhelming  condemnation.  It 
was  a  fearful  test  of  the  vitality,  not  merely  of  the  League 
of  Nations  as  an  organization  but  of  the  whole  idea  of 
international  cooperation  to  control  the  use  of  force  and  to 
maintain  peace  as  against  anarchy.  For  the  moment  at  least 
the  test  was  met.  And  the  thing  to  remember  and  anchor 
hope  upon  is  the  fact  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  there  an  agency  through  which  such  an  expres- 
sion of  the  world's  public  opinion  could  find  utterance. 
Taken  together  with  the  creation  of  a  now  nearly  complete 
ring  of  treaties  of  mutual  assistance  and  defense  around 
Germany,  it  offers  a  breathing-space  for  saner  councils,  even 
in  Germany. 

Meanwhile,  underneath  the  uproar  threatening  all  forms 
of  international  cooperation,  goes  on  the  wide-spread, 
quieter  work  of  the  League.  Almost  forgotten  has  been 
our  own  newly  established  membership  in  the  collateral 
International  Labor  Office;  but  only  a  few  days  ago  we 
sent  over  John  G.  Winant,  lately  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  take  his  place  as  assistant  director  of  the  ILO. 
Beside  him  a  competent  staff  of  Americans. 
(Continued  on  page  320) 
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REVIEWS    OF    RECENT    BOOKS 


BOXING  THE  COMPASS  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

BY  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 


SPONSORED    by    ten 
learned  and  professional 
associations,  financed  by 
three  great  foundations,  edit- 
ed by  Edwin  R.  A.  Seligman 

and  Alvin  Johnson  with  a  capable  editorial  and  a  distin- 
guished advisory  staff,  and  bearing  the  imprint  of  a  leading 
American  and  English  publisher,  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the 
Social  Sciences,  with  the  fourteenth  of  its  fifteen  volumes, 
approaches  the  end  of  its  seven  years'  task. 

As  the  present  volume  contains  all  those  titles  in  which 
Social  appears  as  the  initial  word,  and  as  the  eighth  volume, 
containing  the  articles  on  Labor  and  its  compounds,  which 
are  perhaps  of  equal  interest  to  Survey  readers,  has  now 
been  on  the  reference  shelves  for  over  two  years,  the  time 
seems  opportune  to  review  the  undertaking  as  a  whole. 

The  successive  volumes  have  appeared  promptly  on 
scheduled  time  three  each  year  during  the  past  five  years. 
They  are  handsome  in  appearance,  of  convenient  size,  and 
legible  far  beyond  most  comparable  works  of  reference.  In 
the  selection  of  authors  the  editors  have  displayed  an  ad- 
mirable catholicity,  which  doubtless  reflects  active  coopera- 
tion, if  not  from  the  sponsoring  associations  as  such,  at  least 
from  their  representatives  on  the  joint  committee,  and  prob- 
ably from  a  far  larger  number  of  individuals  whose  counsel 
was  sought.  The  Encyclopaedia  obviously  has  the  first  merit 
of  any  such  enterprise  in  that  it  is  essentially  objective,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  in  a 
field  so  controversial  and  so  hospitable  to  adventurous  ex- 
ploiters as  that  of  the  social  sciences.  The  Encyclopaedia 
will  not  be  attacked,  successfully  at  any  rate,  as  either  radi- 
cal or  conservative,  or  as  tendentiously  propagandist  in 
other  respects. 

If  the  reviewer  may  judge  from  a  number  of  articles  se- 
lected at  random  but  on  subjects  with  the  technical  litera- 
of  which  he  may  claim  acquaintance,  two  general 
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observations  seem  to  be  warranted.  The  first  is  that  the 
authors  have  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  using  their 
limited  space  to  give  a  fairly  complete,  although  necessarily 
compact,  manual  of  the  subject.  These  are  not  merely  dic- 
tionary or  guide-post  entries.  In  some  instances — on  social- 
ism, for  example,  and  social  work — one  gets  as  much  from 
the  few  pages  devoted  to  the  subject  as  one  would  ordinar- 
ily expect  to  get  from  a  textbook.  This  is  of  course  more 
than  the  Encyclopaedia  promises.  What  it  intends  is  to  give 
merely  the  key,  the  conspectus  of  salient  facts,  relying  for 
further  elucidation  on  cross-references  to  other  articles  and 
on  the  list  of  authorities  to  be  consulted. 

The  specialist  will  naturally  profit  by  these  helps  to  fur- 
ther study.  For  the  general  reader — and  all  specialists  will 
be  general  readers  for  many  of  the  subjects  on  which  they 
consult  an  encyclopaedia — the  full  information  is  here, 
agreeably  free  from  the  elaborate  introduction,  qualifica- 
tions, developments  and  applications  in  which  the  author 
would  perhaps  wish  to  indulge  if  he  had  more  elbow  room. 


Even  the  special  student  will 
frequently  find  that  this  con- 
cise, severely  edited,  and  yet 
comprehensive,  treatment  of  a 
particular  theme  is  refreshing- 
ly adequate  to  his  needs  in  his  particular  line  of  study. 
This  useful  quality  has  however  its  defects.  If  frequently 
the  concise  treatment  becomes  a  fairly  complete  manual, 
there  is  obvious  danger  that  it  may  become  a  trifle  dog- 
matic, that  generalization  may  be  made  too  sweeping.  For 
example,  the  perspective  of  social  work  has  no  doubt  shift- 
ed, as  the  article  on  that  subject  points  out,  from  an  "ex- 
ternal" to  an  "analytic  view  as  if  from  the  angle  of  the 
client  himself;"  but  it  seems  like  overstating  and  oversim- 
plifying the  matter  to  attribute  to  this  shift  such  far-reaching 
developments  as  "the  reform  of  the  almshouse,  and  removal 
of  the  insane  and  the  child  from  this  catch-all  of  social 
refuse"  and  some  eight  other  equally  sweeping  social 
changes  including  "the  introduction  of  decent  standards  of 
living  in  the  relief  of  the  poor." 

THE  Encyclopaedia  would  probably  prefer  not  to  be 
judged  by  its  articles  on  so  new  and  so  experimental  a 
science  as  that  of  social  work;  although  this  reviewer  finds 
them  in  fact  admirable  both  in  substance  and  form.  Those 
on  subjects  which  fall  within  the  fields  of  politics,  econom- 
ics, history,  and  jurisprudence — especially  those  on  legal  sub- 
jects— would  have  a  sounder  basis  in  accepted  principles. 
Even  the  newer  social  sciences  like  anthropology,  and  the 
semi-social  sciences  like  ethics  and  education,  are,  as  com- 
pared with  social  work,  in  possession  of  a  technical  litera- 
ture to  which  technicians  may  appeal  with  rather  more  ex- 
pectation of  a  common  understanding. 

There  are  compensations.  Social  work  like  engineering 
gains  in  intensity  of  interest  what  it  loses  in  static  formal- 
ism. Professor  Seligman  himself  in  his  personal  contribution 
to  the  introduction  in  the  first  volume,  pointed  out  that, 
"as  in  the  engineering  field,  so  in  social  work  recent  ten- 
dencies point  to  a  vast  extension  in  the  future,  with  multi- 
form specialization."  In  several  other  places  the  Encyclo- 
paedia recognizes  and  even  emphasizes  the  distinct  place 
of  social  work  as  an  emerging  scientific  discipline  as  well 
as  a  practical  activity. 

Omissions  and  defects,  or  what  might  be  so  represented, 
are  discoverable.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  adequate  if  brief 
notices  of  Simon  N.  Patten,  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  and 
Robert  W.  deForest.  But  why  should  there  not  have  been 
also  biographical  mention  of  Robert  M.  Hartley  and  Robert 
Treat  Paine?  There  is  an  excellent  article  on  Family  Bud- 
gets, but  why  should  there  not  be  at  least  a  reference  to  it 
under  Budget?  The  word  there  is  used  only  for  the  budget 
of  governments.  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Rumford, 
would  seem  to  deserve  attention  equally  with  the  eighteenth 
century  Irish  Socialist,  who  is  the  only  Thompson  to  appear. 
However  such  things  are  not  to  be  magnified.  There  must 
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"Because  we  live  in  the  United  States,  we  are  interested  in  seeing 
how  our  own  economic  system  works,  and  how  it  affects  all  the 
people  who  live  here."  Simple  as  the  Russian  Primer  was  simple, 
this  first  publication  of  the  People's  League  for  Economic  Security 
tells  in  eighty  vivid  pages  of  text  and  picture-charts  how  rich  and 
how  poor  we  are — what  we  as  a  nation  have,  how  it  is  distributed, 
what  we  waste,  what  we  might  have.  Neurath's  method  Americanized 

RICH  MAN,  POOR  MAN,  by  Ryllif  Alexander  Goilin  and  Om.r  Panco.si 
Go.lln.  Editorial  Committee,  Stuart  Chase,  Henry  Pratt  Fairchild,  Harry  A.  Over- 
rtreet,  Mary  Ktli.y.  Harper.  85  pp.  Price,  $1  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


always  be  differences  of  opinion  about  the  propriety  of  includ- 
ing particular  individuals  and  about  classifications;  and  the 
editors  deserve  in  general  congratulations  on  their  very  great 
success. 

The  Encyclopaedia  in  a  high  degree  accomplishes  the  three 
objectives  announced  in  its  preface:  for  the  scholar,  "a  synopsis 
of  progress  in  the  various  fields  of  social  science  in  the  broadest 
sense;"  for  the  intelligentsia  in  general,  "an  assemblage  or  re- 
pository of  facts  and  principles;"  and  for  all,  "a  center  of 
authoritative  knowledge  for  the  creation  of  a  sounder  and  more 
informed  public  opinion  on  the  major  questions  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  social  progress  and  world  development." 

More  than  half  of  the  first  volume,  issued  in  1930,  is  devoted 
to  an  introduction  which  is  in  two  parts.  The  second  part  re- 
views the  state  of  the  social  sciences  and  disciplines  in  all  the 
major  countries,  two  each  for  Russia  and  Italy  by  different  con- 
tributors because  of  the  break  caused  by  the  Soviet  and  the 
Fascist  revolutions.  The  volume  is  dated  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  similar  division  for  Germany.  It  is  the  first  part  of  this 
introduction  however  which  deserves  special  mention,  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  and  characteristic  features  of  the  entire  work. 
It  has  the  general  title:  The  Development  of  Social  Thought 
and  Institutions.  The  concluding  article  of  the  twelve  in  this 
historical  survey  is  by  the  editorial  staff  and  deals  with  the  War 
and  Reconstruction.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  brilliant  analysis 


of  the  effect  of  the  War  and  the  post- War  experiences  could  not 
be  matched  by  an  equally  incisive  study  of  the  effect  of  the 
long  depression.  For  that  we  of  course  shall  have  to  wait  an- 
other decade,  perhaps  two;  but  the  discriminating  reader  of  the 
articles  in  this  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  especially 
of  those  dealing  with  industry,  social  work,  and  related  sub- 
jects, will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  they  have  been  writ- 
ten under  the  shadow  of  the  depression. 

Even  more  than  the  War  itself  and  the  post- War  disillusion- 
ment, the  revolutionary  changes  which  began  while  the  first 
volume  was  in  press  have  made  a  reorientation  of  the  social 
sciences  essential.  Some  of  the  writers  seem  to  feel  this  uncom- 
fortably, even  though  they  are  not  yet  in  position  to  analyze 
and  assess  its  significance.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  numer- 
ous instances  of  keener  and  more  original  judgments  and  more 
candid  discussion  than  would  have  been  likely  to  appear  in  a 
work  of  this  kind  undertaken  and  carried  through  in  a  period 
of  economic  prosperity  and  social  stability.  In  these  days  the 
secretary  of  the  British  Economic  Association,  who  is  an  advis- 
ory editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  calmly  ranges  himself  among 
the  heretics. 

They  Happen  To  Be  Black 

OLLIE  MISS,  by  George  Wylic  Henderson.  Stokes.  276  pp.  Price  $2.50  post- 
paid of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  novel  from  the  pen  of  a  new  Negro  writer  is  what 
critics  of  Negro  literature  have  been  long  waiting  for.  The 
author  has  written  a  book  with  a  universal  theme,  a  theme  of 
a  primitive  people  belonging  not  to  any  singular  race  or  social 
system  or  era,  but  primarily  to  the  soil  and  for  all  time.  He 
has  dispensed  entirely  with  the  theme  of  the  Negro's  supersti- 
tions, sentimentality,  and  conscious  racial  weaknesses  en  masse, 
which  formerly  dominated  both  the  Negro  and  white  writers 
of  life  in  the  Southern  black  belts.  Instead  there  is  the  realistic 
picture  of  individuals,  who  happen  to  be  black,  working  out 
the  patterns  of  their  destinies. 

The  characters  all  possess  individuality;  whether  playing, 
dancing,  praying,  or  fighting.  Ollie  Miss,  a  slim,  black,  attrac- 
tive Negro  girl  thrown  among  men,  works  side  by  side  in  the 
fields  with  them,  neither  asking  nor  accepting  favors  because 
of  her  sex.  Unschooled,  she  is  always  capable  of  handling  any 
situation.  She  never  hesitates  to  go  counter  to  accepted  customs 
when  they  clash  with  her  principles  and  ideals.  She  has  a 
philosophy  of  overcoming  evil  with  good,  and  of  non-resistance 
approaching  that  of  Gandhi  and  Christ.  "Mebbe  if  dere  had  been 
somethin'  us  could  want  an'  not  hab — somethin'  us  could  work 
fer  an'  still  want — mebbe  hit  mought  hab  been  dif'ent."  Not 
since  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  has  any  writer  employed  the  dia- 
lect of  the  Southern  Negro  to  better  effect.  JAMES  H.  HUBERT 
New  Yor/(  Urban  League 

What  Makes  a  Leader? 

THE  ART  OF  LEADERSHIP,  by  Ordway  Tend.  Whlttlesey  House.  308  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

LEADERS  AND  LEADERSHIP,  by  Emery  S.  Bogardus.  D.  Appleton-Cen- 

tury.  325  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
LEADERSHIP  IN  A  CHANGING  WORLD,  Edited  by  M.  David  Hoffman 

and  Ruth  Wanger.  Harper.  418  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WHAT  is  leadership?  How  can  leaders  be  bred  and 
trained?  How  do  they  exercise  their  function  in  a  mod- 
ern age?  These  are  questions  to  which  the  thoughtful  world 
seeks  an  answer  and  these  books  give  some  help,  although  none 
supplies  an  altogether  adequate  reply.  Of  the  two  writers  who 
have  attempted  theoretical  discussion,  Mr.  Tead  works  from  a 
clearer  definition.  He  is  speaking  of  leadership  as  "the  activity 
of  influencing  people  to  cooperate  toward  some  goal  which  they 
come  to  find  desirable."  Since  this  is  a  necessary  function,  he 
discusses  at  length  and  with  considerable  wisdom  the  ways  in 
which  leaders  can  be  trained,  the  qualities  necessary,  and  the 
varying  types  of  leadership  which  find  expression  in  today's 
affairs.  Generally  speaking,  he  appears  to  believe  that  practice 
is  what  makes  a  leader  effective.  He  suggests  apprenticeship 


and  progressive  experience  in  situations  of  greater  and  greater 
difficulties  although,  of  course,  he  does  not  neglect  the  general 
enrichment  of  personality  which  is  acquired  through  what  we 
used  to  call  a  "liberal"  education. 

The  book  of  Professor  Bogardus  has  more  of  the  parapher- 
nalia on  scholarship  although  it  too  is  somewhat  practical  and 
instructive  in  purpose.  It  contains  more  biographical  material, 
with  case-studies  of  famous  men,  many  of  which  are  based  upon 
materials  that  can  scarcely  be  called  scientifically  valid.  And 
although  Bogardus  also  defines  leadership  sensibly  as  the  art 
of  getting  other  people  to  do  things,  he  includes  in  his  discus- 
sion all  sorts  of  eminent  men  and  women  who,  however  gifted, 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  social  influence.  Asking  stu- 
dents in  a  college  class  to  list  the  "one  hundred  greatest  lead- 
ers" seems  almost  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  study  of 
personality.  Was  a  composer  like  Verdi  (whose  given  name  by 
the  way  is  misspelled)  a  leader  in  the  same  sense  as  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was?  One  would  think  that  the  next  step  after  pio- 
neer work  of  this  sort  will  be  to  define  types  of  leadership,  that 
is  the  capacities  to  lead  in  certain  situations  and  for  certain 
purposes.  No  complete  illumination  will  be  shed  on  the  prob- 
lem until  that  step  is  taken. 

As  pioneer  work,  however,  both  these  books  have  value.  For 
the  theoretic  student  of  sociology,  Bogardus  had  done  the  better 
job.  For  the  youngster  entering  a  career  there  is  more  to  be  got 
from  Tead's  advice.  Teachers  who  often  talk  at  length  about 
their  responsibility  for  training  leaders  might  well  read  and 
ponder  both. 

The  Hoffman-Wanger  volume  is  a  book  of  readings  for 
classes  in  English — excerpts  from  speeches  and  articles  by  well- 
known  statesmen  and  publicists.  These  give  the  young  student 
the  authentic  accent  of  leadership  and  the  brief  introductions 
are  admirably  done.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment  in  giving 
greater  social  meaning  to  English  studies.  LYMAN  BRYSON 
Teachers  College 


America  and  the  Far  East 

MUST  WE  FIGHT  ASIA?  by  Nathaniel  Peffer.  Harper.  244  ft.  Price  $2.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

WITH  the  increased  tension  in  the  Far  East,  with  Japan's 
insistence  on  naval  parity  and  with  the  growing  Ameri- 
can navy-budget,  Mr.  Peffer's  book  is  of  great  timeliness.  China 
with  her  population  of  400  millions  seems  the  last  large  unex- 
ploited  market  and  therefore  attracts  with  its  prospect  of  profit 
the  attention  of  all  the  powers  eager  for  economic  expansion. 
This  book  puts  in  brief  and  illuminating  sentences  the  whole 
story  of  imperialism  in  the  industrial  age,  discusses  the  history 
of  China  and  Japan  from  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  ends  with  the  probability  that  the  whole  Far 
Eastern  imbroglio  will  be  precipitated,  the  climax  of  a  hundred 
years  of  conflict  reached,  the  whole  world  entangled  in  its  set- 
tlement. In  this  imbroglio  America  is  irrevocably  involved;  not 
only  through  recent  events,  for  as  Mr.  Peffer  shows  there  has 
been  a  consistency  and  continuity  to  American  policy  in  the 
Far  East  for  at  least  a  generation  and  it  was  clearly  foreshad- 
owed almost  a  hundred  years  before.  "Swearing  fealty  to  the 
ancestral  injunction  against  foreign  entanglement  and  there- 
fore turning  its  back  on  Europe,  America  commits  itself  to  a 
perilous  position  in  the  most  turbulent  quarter  of  the  globe 
(the  Pacific  area.)  With  Europe,  with  which  it  has  cultural 
affinity  .  .  .  and  close  economic  relations,  it  will  not  be  what  is 
called  involved.  But  it  leaps  defiantly  into  the  breach  when 
three  provinces  in  one  Asiatic  country  are  taken  by  another 
Asiatic  country,  three  provinces  in  which  its  material  interests 
are  negligible  and  which  nine  out  of  ten  Americans  can  not 
find  on  a  map." 

The  conflict  in  the  Far  East  is  growing  quickly,  without  a 
background  of  centuries-old  national  conflicts  and  hatreds  as 
in  Europe.  We  witness  how  the  conflict  for  mastery  in  China 
was  made.  Mr.  Peffer  is  right  in  (Continued  on  page  310) 


SOVIET  CITIES 

Leningrad — Moscow — Kiev,  great  cities  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  each  with  its  traditional  interest, 
colorful  history  and  even  more  exciting  present. 
Their  Art,  Music  and  Theatre  Festivals  attract 
visitors  from  every  land.  Their  news  events 
figure  on  the  front  pages  of  the  world.  London, 
Copenhagen,  Helsingfors  and  LENINGRAD, 
MOSCOW,  and  KIEV,  also  Vienna,  Innsbruck 
and  Paris  are  included  in  the  "Tour  of  the 
Great  Soviet  Cities".  Duration,  about  39  days 
from  New  York  back  to  New  York ;  choice  of 
sailing  dates  and  ships;  its  all 'expense  price 
makes  this  tour  a  great  travel  bargain ! 

Fully  described  in  the  new  guide-book  on  Soviet 
travel,  "See  Russia  in  1935".  Available  from: 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

TRAVEL    SERVICE 

65     BROADWAY,    NEW     YORK 
"Intourist"  Representatives 


A  DOZEN  SOVIET  UNION  TOURS 

this  summer 
Interpretative  Leadership — 

Louis  Fischer,  Dr.  Joshua  Kunitz,  Julien 
Bryan,  General  Victor  A.  Yakhontoff,  Her- 
bert Adolphus  Miller,  Upton  Close,  etc. 

A  Trip  for  Every  Purse — 

Some  as  economical  as  possible,  others 
generously  comfortable — but  all  compre- 
hensive, giving  a  rounded  picture  of  Soviet 
life. 

Reliably  Inclusive  Rates — Complete  Services 

— Expert    and    Painstaking    Administration. 

The     Open     Road     also     renders     valuable 

assistance  to  those  who  prefer  to  travel  on 

their  own. 

Write  for  booklets 

The  OPEN  ROAD 


(Russian  Travel  Division) 
8  West  40th  Street,  New  York 
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MOSCOW   UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

9\-',  weeks  of  travel  mi  ilndt 

$369  to  $379 

Includimt   Foliate 


...  a    trip    abroad 
is    not    complete    without    the 


SOVIET  UNION 


Most  interesting  country  in  the  world  today! 
Busy  cities,  active  villages,  historic  and  scenic  wonders. 
See  Moscow's  JM||M^  Red  Square.  Take  a  trip  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  or  a  Black  Sea  cruise.  All-inclusive  rates  per 
day  are  only  $15  First  Class,  $8  Tourist  Class,  $5 
Third  Class.  Moscow  University  offers  summer  sessions. 
Third  Annual  I  Theatre  Festival  in  Moscow  September  1  to  10. 
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and     map.  U.  S.  Representative  of  The  Travel  Company 

ol  the  U.  S.  S.  R. ,  545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

TOUR     TRAVEL     AGENT     KNOWS 


The     SPRINGBOARD     INTO 
THE    HOLIDAY    SEASON! 

Green   Mansions'   Decoration   Day  Week-end 

SPECIAL  DE  LUXE  PULLMAN 
ROUND  TRIP 

4   full   days   in  the   Adirondack.? 
MAY  29  to  JUNE  2 

GOLF,   TENNIS,   SWIMMING,   THEATRE 
AND  CHAMBER  MUSIC 

An  all  inclusive  holiday  for  $32.50 

For  details  address 

LENA  BARISH 
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{Continued  from  page  309)  using  the  Far  East  as  a  case- 
study  in  international  pathology.  We  are  threatened  by  conflict 
and  war  because,  as  he  points  out,  international  conflict  to  the 
point  of  war  is  inherent  in  the  social  order.  But  the  social  order 
is  neither  eternal  nor  immutable.  The  only  insurance  against 
war,  in  the  Far  East  and  elsewhere,  is  to  eliminate  the  cause. 
The  passages  on  the  Washington  Conference  of  1922  and  its 
comparison  with  the  Versailles  Conference  are  especially  illu- 
minating. This  is  a  mature  book  for  those  to  read  and  ponder 
who  are  interested  in  international  affairs  and  in  peace. 
Smith  College  HANS  KOHN 

On  Ellis  Island,  Looking  In 

IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  LIBERTY,  by  Edward  Corn.  Macmillan.  321  pp. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  story  of  Ellis  Island  in  these  latter  days  with  some 
reminiscences  of  its  past  history  is  one  full  of  dramatic  inter- 
est. It  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  various  emotional 
waves  that  radiated  from  the  Island  since  the  War.  We  look 
back  on  that  holier  than  thou  attitude  that  would  not  permit 
America  to  be  tainted  by  European  sin.  We  see  how  the  various 
anti-radical  movements  that  swept  the  country  after  the  War 
were  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  officials  at  Ellis  Island. 
While  their  feelings  were  aroused  the  American  people  had 
little  mercy  on  any  immigrant  who  was  at  all  critical  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Corsi's  experience  as  immigration  commissioner  at  Ellis 
Island  gave  him  a  fine  opportunity  to  observe  the  working  of 
immigration  legislation  and  policies.  He  found  a  long  estab- 
lished tradition  of  rigidity  in  the  enforcement  of  immigration 
legislation.  His  sympathies  naturally  went  out  to  the  immigrant. 
As  a  boy  he  had  come  through  these  same  gates  with  his  par- 
ents, his  brothers  and  sisters.  Then  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  traditions  of  American  social  work.  He  made  the  best  of 
the  limited  authority  that  Washington  delegated  to  a  commis- 
sioner at  Ellis  Island. 

American  writers  have  told  the  story  of  immigration  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  definite  culture  pattern.  We  need  to  know 
more  about  immigrants  from  the  immigrants  and  their  leaders. 
There  is  a  rich  literature  awaiting  development  in  this  field. 
It  will  be  explored  when  the  leaders  of  the  new  generations 
find  more  time  for  the  cultural  arts. 

Mr.  Corsi's  book  is  significant  in  that  it  represents  a  pioneer 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  leadership  of  an  immigrant  group  that 
is  becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  its  place  in  American 
life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  more  humanitarian  methods  of 
dealing  with  immigrants,  which  Mr.  Corsi  emphasizes  through- 
out his  book,  may  become  part  of  a  permanent  American  pol- 
icy. However,  we  should  not  lull  ourselves  into  a  false  security. 
There  is  a  danger  that  the  emotional  wave  stirred  up  by  cer- 
tain newspapers  may  again  lead  to  ruthless  deportation. 
Catholic  University  of  America  JOHN  O'GRADY 


Understanding  Other  Nations 

THE  STUDY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  edited  by  Edith  E.  Ware,  Ph.D.  Columbia  University  Press. 
!03  pp.  Price  (3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  an  increasingly  frightened  and  nationalistic  world,  the 
'  agencies  of  international  understanding  are  faced  with  an 
ever-growing  task  in  the  attempt  to  lead  us  out  of  the  fog  of 
national  misunderstanding  and  prejudice.  It  is  therefore  of 
particular  importance  at  this  time  to  take  stock  of  the  activities 
in  this  country  which  are  at  work  on  that  task,  and  to  examine 
their  setting  in  the  political  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  their  tendency  and  their  direction.  That  is  what  this 
volume,  published  for  the  American  National  Committee  on 
Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the  League  of  Nations,  attempts 
to  do. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  concentrates  on  the  instruments 
and  agencies  for  international  research  in  international  relations 


rather  than  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  problems  themselves, 
and  becomes  in  effect  a  handbook  of  organizations  in  the  field. 
The  next  sections  are  devoted  to  the  disciplines  of  study  and 
research,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  subject-matter  and 
organization  of  college  courses  in  materials  affecting  interna- 
tional relations.  Dr.  Ware  realizes  to  the  full  the  ineffectual 
character  and  futility  of  much  of  the  haphazard  and  disorgan- 
ized study  of  international  relations  in  our  colleges  and  also 
understands  that  this  is  but  one  facet  of  the  problems  o£  re- 
organization and  reorientation  of  the  disciplines  of  the  social 
sciences.  Her  discussion  of  the  work  of  elementary  education 
in  this  field  in  the  schools  of  the  country  is  somewhat  less 
penetrating  and  her  conclusion  that  "a  great  proportion  of  the 
textbooks  in  common  use  hinder  the  development  of  interna- 
tional understanding"  is  stated  with  more  scholarly  caution 
than  the  demands  of  even  such  a  volume  as  this  necessitate. 

While  Dr.  Ware  has  collected  much  important  and  interest- 
ing material,  she  has  often  lacked  in  focus.  The  volume  there- 
fore combines  discussion  of  the  way  in  which  the  growing 
attention  to  the  interplay  of  national  interests  has  affected  edu- 
cation in  its  different  phases,  with  material  of  a  changing  and 
ephemeral  character  such  as  belongs  in  a  useful  handbook. 
It  would  have  been  wiser,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  if 
the  material  had  been  divided  and  a  handbook  issued  of  or- 
ganizations and  college  courses  in  the  field,  and  in  another 
volume  the  promise  of  the  first  chapter  on  instruments  of 
research  in  international  relations  had  been  fulfilled.  There  is 
need  for  further  light  on  the  interrelationships  of  the  social 
sciences  in  their  contribution  towards  the  understanding  and 
solution  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  as  a  consequence  of  the 
international  system.  JANE  PERRY  CLARK 

Barnard  College 

The  First  Year  of  the  New  Deal 

SOCIAL    AND    ECONOMIC  RECONSTRUCTION    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES.    Published  for  the  International  Labor  Office  by  P.  S.  King  Sr 

Son.    Distributed  through  the  World  Peace  Foundation.  401  pp.  Price  $2.75 
postpaid  of   Survey    Graphic. 

THE  International  Labor  Office  has  provided  us  with  an  in- 
terim report  upon  the  progress  of  the  New  Deal,  carried 
down  to  the  late  spring  of  1934.  Packed  within  the  compass 
of  400  pages,  we  find  rich  treasure  of  essential  materials;  ana- 
lytical summaries  of  each  piece  of  major  legislation;  draft 
sketches  of  the  administrative  mechanisms  newly  devised;  an 
attempt  to  bind  together  the  statistical  past  and  present.  Ex- 
haustively and  judiciously,  the  authors  of  the  report  have 
brought  together  much  of  the  raw  stuff  which  is  essential  to 
the  weaving  of  American  economic  and  social  history  for  the 
extraordinary  period  in  question.  Of  critical  analysis  there  is 
not  much,  except  for  the  premise  that  the  New  Deal  has  been 
inspired  by  a  twofold  objective:  experimentation  and  social 
values.  But  to  set  forth  so  much  of  the  basic  data  without  which 
no  critical  analysis  would  be  possible,  is  an  achievement  in 
itself.  By  undertaking  the  task,  and  bringing  it  to  a  successful 
issue,  the  ILO  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  students  who  feel 
overwhelmed  by  the  rising  torrents  of  statutory  enactments, 
executive  orders,  and  administrative  fiats. 

Animated  as  much  by  diplomatic  scruple,  we  must  suppose, 
as  by  objective  caution,  "the  present  report  does  not  essay 
any  judgment  upon  the  ultimate  efficacy  or  otherwise  of  the 
measures  taken";  this  upon  the  theory  that  "it  is  impossible  to 
arrive  at  even  provisional  conclusion  .  .  .  until  a  longer  period 
has  been  allowed  for  their  working  out."  Thus,  we  are  left,  not 
with  positive  evaluations  but  with  a  series  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions: "Can  government  agencies  be  entrusted  with  a  greatly 
increased  measure  of  control  over  the  economic  mechanism? 
Can  organizations  of  sectional  interests  be  induced  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  general  interest?  Can  a  system  of  economic  plan- 
ning, involving  monetary  management  and  the  redistribution  of 
income  as  between  different  sections  of  the  community,  nor- 
mally rely  upon  private  enterprise  (Continued  on  page  312) 


A    practical   common-sense    guide 

on  the 

methods,  purposes,  techniques 
of  interviewing  in  social  work 

"Interviewing  is  the  tool  par  excellence  of  the  social  worker.  It  is  the 
most  constantly  used  of  all  social  work  techniques.  The  facility  with 
which  interviewing  is  carried  on  often  means  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  social  work." 

Fortunately  interviewing  has  proved  to  be  a  communicable 
technique.  And  here  is  the  first  comprehensive  analysis  of  interviewing 
from  the  sociological  aspect  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  newer 
and  better  methods  of  interviewing,  presented  as  a  practical  guide  for 
the  social  worker. 

INTERVIEWING 
IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Sociological  Analysis 

By   PAULINE    V.   YOUNG,    PH.   D.,    University   of    Southern 

California.   With  an  Introduction  by  JOANNA  C.  COLCORD,  Russell 

Sage      Foundation.       McGraw-Hill      Publications      in      Sociology. 

416    pages,  6x9,  $3.00. 

7  reasons  why  this  book  will  help  you: 

1.  The  book  is  a  step-by-step  manual  on  the  newer  and  better  methods 
and  techniques  of  interviewing  for  social  workers.    It  gives  prac- 
tical suggestions  on  such  everyday  problems  as: 

Gathering  Clues 
Proper  Introduction 
Pace  of  Interview 
Gaining  Rapport 
Face-saving 
Creative  Listening 
Meeting  Objections 
Dealing   with   Inconsistencies 

2.  It  includes  24  verbatim  interviews  to  show  actual  field  procedure. 

3.  It  gives  attention  to  special  types  of  interviewing  situation, — such 
as  those  presented  by  the  immigrant,  the  negro,  the  new  poor. 

4.  It  offers  particularly  helpful  suggestions  concerning  emergency  re- 
lief, social  therapy  and  personality  problems  in  interviewing. 

5.  More  than  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  treatment  aspects  in  social 
work. 

6.  The   book   examines   interviewing   in   its   sociological,   psychological 
and  psychiatric  aspects. 

7.  It   treats    interviewing   as    the   major   tool   of   the   social    worker, 
analyzing    its    purpose,    showing    its    significance,    describing    best 
methods  and  proved  techniques. 

Examine  this  book  10  days  without  obligation. 
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ROAD  TO  WAR 

AMERICA,    1914-1917 

By  WALTER  MILLIS 

"An  enthralling  book  .  .  .  almost  miraculously  good.  ...  It 
combines  comedy  with  tragedy,  as  life  does;  it  seems  to 
have  come  out  of  Lytton  Strachey  by  Henry  Adams." — 
Lewis  Gannett.  Illustrated,  $3.00 
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1920-1930 

By  CAROLINE  F.  WARE 

"A  study  comparable  to  the  Lynd's  classic  'Middletown.'  . . . 
The  book  is  full  of  sharp  flashlights  on  metropolitan  life." — 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  $4.00 
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PERSONALITY 
AND  THE  FAMILY 

By  HORNELL  HART,  Hartford  Theo- 
logical  Seminary,  and  ELLA   B.   HART 

GIVES  a  fundamental  and  illuminating 
conception  of  personalities  and  their 
interactions,  and  shows  how  members  of  a 
family  can  transform  negative  forces  that 
may  be  damaging  and  menacing  stimuli 
into  positive  and  constructive  ones.  Makes 
a  scientific,  constructive  approach  to  the 
problems  of  sexual  ethics  and  of  family 
relationships.  For  sociology  courses  in 
colleges,  normal  schools,  and  theological 
schools.  Social  workers  and  counselors  will 
find  it  definitely  helpful  in  their  work. 
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{Continued  from  page  311)  and  the  profit  motive  to  sustain 
business  activity?"  These  questions,  we  are  informed,  cannot 
be  answered  by  a  yes  or  no;  instead  we  must  wait  to  find  out 
"by  experience  what  degree  of  success  can  be  attained  and  what 
methods  appear  to  give  the  best  results." 

Inevitably,  the  report  contains  a  number  of  findings  upon 
which  not  all  students  of  the  New  Deal  will  be  of  one  mind. 
Is  it  altogether  certain  that  overproduction  was  the  real  crux 
of  the  American  agricultural  problem  in  general  prior  to  1933? 
Is  it  the  agricultural  program  alone  which  is  inconsistent  with 
what  the  authors  term  "the  expansionist  philosophy  of  the  New 
Deal  in  its  other  aspects?"  There  is  good  reason  to  doubt  the 
statistical  wisdom  of  measuring  the  quantitative  effects  of  the 
codes  upon  employment,  payrolls  and  production  by  comparing 
March  1933  (six  months  before  the  codes  became  effective) 
with  March  1934  (the  peak  of  a  boomlet  induced  by  fear  of 
strikes  to  come.)  And  the  careful  reader  will  be  puzzled  by  the 
assertion  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  codes  have  resulted  in 
raising  wages  and  shortening  hours,  followed,  a  few  pages 
later,  by  the  assertion  that,  at  the  Code  Authority  Conference 
of  March  1934,  "employers  and  workers  alike  were  agreed  in 
emphasizing  one  point:  that  the  labor  provisions  of  the  codes 
were  not  satisfactorily  enforced."  But  these  are  details;  and  it  is 
easy  to  forgive  in  the  profusion  of  the  forest  the  warping  of 
some  few  of  its  trees.  ARTHUR  WUBING 

Brooding*  Institution 

The  Race  Question 

RACE   RELATIONS,   by    Willis   D.    Weatherford   and   Charles   S.   Johnson. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  555  pp.  Price  $3.20  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

DESIGNED  primarily  for  college  courses  in  the  study  of  the 
American  race  problem,  but  useful  also  for  the  lay  reader, 
we  have  this  recent  study  of  all  its  important  aspects,  historical 
and  sociological,  written  from  a  factual  or  at  least  non-contro- 
versial point  of  view.  There  is  a  desirable  objectivity  and  an 
indisputable  competence  of  information  on  the  most  controver- 
sial of  American  subjects;  and  that  is  a  net  gain.  However,  if 
one  looks  for  prophecy  or  forecast  as  to  probable  developments 
or  even  suggestions  of  remedial  character,  one  must  look  hard 
indeed,  and  may  not  find  such  things  even  between  the  lines. 
The  obvious  intention  of  the  authors  is  to  avoid  the  contro- 
versial field  and  to  undo  negative  conditioning  on  the  Negro 
question  by  what  we  might  call  "factual  cautery".  There  is  a 
suggestion  of  a  mild  gradualism  in  the  concluding  chapters 
written  by  Mr.  Johnson  on  The  Changing  Attitude  of  the 
Negro  and  Can  There  Be  a  Separate  Negro  Culture.  Mr. 
Weatherford  comes  out  for  a  mild  assertion  of  the  orthodox 
Southern  inter-racial  platform — no  very  startling  or  new  inter- 
pretation for  these  days.  Thus  the  book  would  seem  to  be  a 
good  and  useful  primer  on  the  subject,  which  it  is  the  irony  of 
our  present  state  of  education  to  find  needful  for  students  of 
collegiate  maturity  and  the  intelligent  lay  adult.  This  but 
measures  the  handicap  we  still  face  in  the  conversion  of  the 
thinking  American  public  to  sanity,  maturity  and  courageous 
realism  on  the  American  race  question.  ALAIN  LOCKE 

Howard  University 

Not  the  Old  Adam 

THE   HOUSE  OF  ADAM    SMITH,   by  Eli  Ginsberg.   Columbia    University 
Press.  265  pp.  Price  f2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


IN  Mr.  Ginzberg's  interpretation,  Adam  Smith  appears  as  an 
early  antagonist  of  the  power  and  motives  of  business,  ances- 
tor to  those  who  now  interpret  economic  life  as  a  conflict  of 
submerged  classes  against  the  capitalists. 

Mr.  Ginzberg's  method  is  to  select  details  from  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  and  to  combine  these  with  material  drawn  from  a 
wide  survey  of  eighteenth  century  pamphlet  literature.  Extracts 
from  the  pamphlets  give  background  to  those  from  Smith,  and 
by  inference  become  parts  of  Smith's  own  observations.  As  an 
exposition  of  Smith's  ideas  this  pro-  (Continued  on  page  314) 
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PAMPHLETS 

Current 


PERIODICALS 

Practical 


TRADE  UNION  PAMPHLETS 

Your  and  Your   Union — 6tf 

Structure  and  Function   of  the  I.   L.  G.  W.  U. — at 

How  to  Conduct  a  Union  Meeting — ot 

(New   Republic   described   these  as    "models") 
Outline!   on   Unemployment   Insurance,   Fascist    Words    and    Fascist 

Deeds,  the  Thirty-hour  Week   (mimeographed) — 10£  each 
All  for  One,  a  play,  mimeographed — 5tf 
In  Union  There  Is  Strength,  a  play,  mimeographed — 5^ 
The  Story  of  the  ILGWU    (32  pp.) — 5t 
Th«  Women's    Garment   Workers,   By   Louis    Levine    (640   pp.) — 75< 

from 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union 
3  West  16th  Street  New  York  City 


We  have  material  on  all  phases  of  the 
PEACE  MOVEMENT 

Send  for  Publications  List 

National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War 
532  Seventeenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

88    Post    St.          «I2  Stock  Exeh.   Bldg.      134   Chestnut  St.     411     Kraft    Bldg. 
ton   Francisco.  Cat.         Portland,  Oreg.          Springfield,  Mass.     Dei    Molnei,    la. 


White  Collars  and  Ph  D's! 

What  is  your  position  in  capitalist  society?  What  is  your 
relation  to  a  changing  social  order?  Where  do  you  stand  in 
the  class  struggle?  What  will  be  your  function  in  a  society 
based  on  production  for  use  and  not  for  profit? 

The  L.  I.  D.  will  hold  its  summer  Conference  June  21,  22, 
23  on  this  subject. 

Research  is  now  under  way  on  the  economic  position  of 
each  professional  group.  A  pamphlet  will  be  prepared  after 
the  conference.  Join  in  this  significant  research  work  by  send- 
ing information  on  your  own  group  or  your  job  to 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH 
WOMEN  through  its  Sections  promotes  programs  on 
Peace,  Social  Legislation,  Social  Service  and  Adult  Jewish 
Education  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
invites  inquiries  concerning  these  programs.  The  first 
pamphlet  in  a  series  on  Contemporary  Jewish  Affairs 
may  be  obtained  at  its  headquarters,  625  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  at  15  cents  per  copy. 


THE  FAMILY 

THE  CASE  WORKER'S  ESSENTIAL 
PROFESSIONAL  JOURNAL 

$1.50  a  year 
130  East  22nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  WELFARE  OFFICIALS 

No.  45.  Welfare,  Relief  and  Recovery  Legislation,  1933-34  25tf 
No.  39.  Bibliography  of  Unemployment  Relief  Documents     35tf 

No.  42.  Units  of  Government  in  the  United  States 50# 

No.  46.  Shelter  Care  of  the  Local  Homeless  Man 50tf 

Send  for  Complete  List,  "Your  Business  of  Government" 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  SERVICE 
850  East  58th  Street  Chicago,  I1L 


"An   Introduction  to  Social  Investigation  and 
Practice  Through  Study  of  Case  Analysis" 

by  Instructors  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Training  Program. 

Vol.  I — Application  and  First  Investigation. 

Vol.  II — Study  and  Treatment  of  Under  Care  Cases. 

Lecture  Principles  and  Case  Studies  suitable  for  training  groups, 

staff   discussions,   and   evening   seminars. 

Price:  $1.00  for  both  volumes. 

Order  from:  A.  R.  CARO 
P.  O.  Box  1415  Birmingham,  Ala. 


National  Council  of  Parent  Education 

60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

The  Field  of  Parent  Education.  A  Survey  from  the  View- 
point of  Research,  by  Helen  L.  Witmer,  Ph.D.  75<f,  81  pp. 

Three  Family  Narratives  for  Use  in  Parent  Education 
Groups:  With  a  Discussion  of  the  Problems  of  Study-Group 
Leadership,  by  George  K.  Pratt,  M.D.  75tf,  75  pp. 


THE  SOCIAL  WORKER'S  DATA  SERVICE 

a  monthly  loose-leaf  service  including  digests 
of  significant  periodical  and  news  literature, 
statistics,  and  laws,  and  a  complete  biblio- 
graphy of  books,  periodical  literature,  and  re- 
ports relating  to  social  work.  By  the  year,  $4.25. 

THE    BUSINESS    BIBLIOGRAPHY,    Box    1169 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  YEAR  BOOK,  CHICAGO,  1934 

COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES  OF  CHICAGO 
203  No.  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago,  III. 

announces  its  third  consecutive  annual  summary, 
in  facts  and  figures,  of  social  work  in  Chicago. 
for  publication  about  May  15,  1935. 

Price,   1-1 1  copies  .   .   .   60t   each;    12   or  more  copies   .   .   .   504   tack. 
Additional  mailing  charge,  1-11  copies,  St  each;  12  or  more  copies,  ISt. 


WORKERS' 
EDUCATION 


Pamphlets,  bibliographies  and 
discussion  outlines  prepared 
and  distributed  at  cost  by 


The  Affiliated  Schools  for  Workers,  Inc. 

302  East  35th  Street  New  York  City 
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PAMPHLETS 

PERIODICALS 

Current  Practical 


SEX  EDUCATION-Facts  and  Attitudes 


Nine  contributions  on  the  presentday  approach  to  sex  edu- 
cation. Addressed  chiefly  to  parents,  but  also  to  all  in 
search  of  knowledge  and  an  understanding  of  their  own 
sex  attitudes.  Discussions  on  Parents  and  Sex  Education, 
Concerning  Masturbation,  Ser  in  Adolescence,  etc. 


CHILD       STUDY      t 

221  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 


AMERICA  IN  THE  DEPRESSION 

Supplement  to  How  America  Lives 

Price  lOtf 
by  DR.  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 

An    invaluable   handbook    of    facts    on    wages,    living 
standards,  distribution  of  income  in  America  since  1929. 

Both  pamphlets  15$ 

LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY 
112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


PROHIBITING  POVERTY 

by  PRESTONIA  MANN  MARTIN 

The  Ultimate  Solution 
Farrar    &    Rinehart,   New   York.    Cloth   $1.00,    Paper   50c. 


Now  Published — 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  ORGANIZATION 

By  ARTHUR  G.  MILLSPAUGH 

Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  engaged  in  public 
welfare  activities  are  described  in  this  volume,  with  due  atten- 
tion to  their  historical  evolution  and  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  which  influence  their  development. 

The  variety  and  clarity  of  the  analyses  given,  the  wide 
range  of  the  discussion,  and  the  stimulating  suggestions 
made,  give  it  lasting  value  to  all  who  are  searching  for  the 
means  to  make  government  a  more  effective  instrument  of 
social  progress. 

700  Pages.    Price,  #3.50 


THE  NATIONAL  RECOVERY 

ADMINISTRATION 

By  LEVERETT  S.  LYON  AND  OTHERS 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  NRA  which 
the  authors  have  been  making  since  its  inauguration.  The 
purpose  of  this  study  from  its  inception  was  to  follow  this 
great  experiment  objectively,  to  keep  a  record  of  its  rapidly 
developing  and  swiftly  changing  form  and  activities,  to 
appraise  its  significance  as  a  governmental  mechanism,  and 
to  analyze  as  far  as  possible  its  economic  effects. 

947  Pages.    Price,  #3.50 
Order  front  your  bookseller  or  from 

THE    BROOKINGS    INSTITUTION 

Washington,  D.  C. 


(Continued  from  page  312)  cedure  of  reading  into  passages 
selected  from  his  work  more  than  he  said  in  them  is  somewhat 
less  than  fair.  As  a  device  for  setting  forth  Mr.  Ginzberg's 
interpretation  of  eighteenth  century  England,  it  is  convenient. 
The  tone  of  this  interpretation  (and  supposedly  the  drift  of 
Smith's  thought)  is  summarized  by  the  chapter  headings: 
Merchants  and  Knaves,  Farmers  and  Gentlemen,  The  Laboring 
Poor,  Big  But  Bad  Business,  The  Costs  of  Evil,  The  Learned 
and  the  Pious,  A  Better  World  for  All. 

Although  the  latter  part  of  the  book  ostensibly  deals  with 
the  perversion  of  Smith's  ideas  by  his  followers,  it  appears  to  be 
intended  more  as  a  contrast  of  the  application  of  economic 
ideas  to  politics  than  as  a  serious  summary  of  the  development 
of  the  classical  economic  tradition.  Herbert  Hoover,  for  exam- 
ple, "probably  considers  himself  a  lineal  descendant  of  Adam 
Smith".  This  inference  establishes  the  basis  for  an  examination 
of  the  degree  to  which  Hoover's  ideas  would  be  palatable  to 
Smith  and  for  such  conclusions  as  that  Hoover  "has  no  right  to 
borrow  the  concept  of  healthy  competition  from  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  and  apply  it  to  his  analysis  of  trusts". 

Mr.  Ginzberg's  book  will  be  a  corrective  for  those  who  may 
have  missed  Adam  Smith's  emphasis  upon  social  reform.  It 
would  be  a  more  useful  corrective  if  it  claimed  less. 
Washington,  D.  C.  CORWIN  D.  EDWARDS 

Women's  Inferiority 

WOMEN  ON  THEIR  OWN,  by  Olga  Knopf.  Little,  Brown.  306  pp.  Price 
$2.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  author  of  this  book,  a  former  pupil  of  Dr.  Alfred  Adler, 
adopts  his  psychological  viewpoint.  Every  individual,  she 
says,  has  inferiority  feelings,  but  since  we  live  in  a  man-made 
world  girls  and  women  have  in  addition  "a  special  feeling  of 
inferiority  over  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  the  female  sex;" 
and  it  is  from  this  angle  that  she  discusses  the  changing  posi- 
tion of  women,  their  attitude  toward  marriage,  toward  their 
men  and  women  friends,  their  fellow-workers  and  their  work 
itself.  Dr.  Knopf  is  persuaded  that  sexual  adjustment  has  re- 
ceived undue  emphasis.  Her  conviction  is  that  "women's  own 
belief  that  they  are  the  inferior  part  of  mankind"  has  given 
many  of  them  an  aversion  to  their  sexual  role,  a  distrust  of 
their  own  abilities  with  a  tendency  to  link  their  self-esteem  to 
some  man — husband  or  employer — and  driven  others  to  over- 
compensate  for  inner  insecurity  by  outward  aggressiveness. 
Quoting  many  brief  case  histories,  none  of  them  patients  and 
few  definitely  neurotic,  she  uses  these  to  illustrate  her  point. 

To  women  who  agree  with  its  premise  the  book  should  be 
welcome  and  helpful.  Criticism  will  come  from  those  who  find 
the  human  mind  too  complex  to  be  interpreted  so  exclusively 
in  terms  of  only  one  of  its  manifestations. 

Dr.  Knopf  writes  with  admirable  tolerance  for  the  vagaries 
of  human  beings  and  with  an  abundance  of  that  common  sense 
by  which  she  measures  normality.  The  equality  she  covets  for 
women  implies  equal  responsibility.  She  pleads  for  cooperation 
between  the  sexes,  warns  women  that  their  continuing  trend 
into  competitive  fields  will  create  antagonism  and  suggests,  in 
terms  possibly  intentionally  vague,  that  more  of  them  devote 
their  energies  to  solving  the  problems  of  modern  society. 

Besides  her  major  thesis  Dr.  Knopf  hazards  other  statements 
which  she  evidently  regards  as  axiomatic.  "The  problems  of 
life  .  .  .  are  only  problems  of  society."  "There  are  no  inborn 
psychological  differences  between  men  and  women."  On  these 
points  too  it  may  be  questioned  whether  even  psychologists  are 
unequivocally  agreed.  After  all  differences  are  not  necessarily 
inferiorities — or  superiorities.  They  may  be  complementary! 
New  Yor^  City  MARGARET  NORDFELDT,  M.D. 

THE    ILLUSION    OF   IMMORTALITY,   by   Corliss   Lament.   Putnam.    294 
pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  CAREFUL,  scholarly  examination  of  all  the  known  arguments 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  personal  survival  of  death.  The 
author  smashes  the  arguments,  but  does  not  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing his  own  argument  that  death  is  the  end.  It's  a  philo- 
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sophical  stalemate.  The  best  feature  of  the  book  is  the  abundant 
and  well-chosen  quotations. 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY,  SECOND  EDI- 
TION. C.  and  C.  Mcrriam.  3210  pp.  Price,  $20  to  $35  (depending  on  bind- 
ing) postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

ONLY  a  Barnum  could  do  justice  to  the  statistics  about  this 
book— its  207  special  editors,  the  1,600,000  citations  on  which 
it  is  based,  its  600,000  entries,  its  introductory  fifty  pages  on 
English  pronunciation,  its  "more  than  12,000  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, which  include  24  magnificent  new  color  plates,"  the  fact 
that  it  contains  "122,000  more  words  than  any  other  dictionary." 
But  the  "general  reader"  who  turns  in  need  to  this  latest  monu- 
ment to  fine  old  Noah  Webster's  scholarship  and  vision  needs 
no  such  bludgeoning  to  compel  his  interest  and  respect.  He 
finds  excellent  type,  lucid  definition,  apt  example,  pictures  that 
are  an  effective  aid  to  understanding.  And  he  is  grateful  for 
the  decision  of  the  editor-in-chief,  William  A.  Neilson,  and  asso- 
ciates: "The  constituting  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  present  vol- 
ume has  been  a  highly  selective  process  in  which  the  problem 
of  discarding  was  second  only  to  that  of  adding.  .  .  .  But  when 
it  came  to  a  choice  between  a  word  used  last  by  an  obscure 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  an  essential  term  in  avia- 
tion, it  seemed  clear  that  the  greater  usefulness  was  to  be 
obtained  by  explaining  the  latter." 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  ROSS-LOOS  CLINIC 

{Continued  from  page  304) 


ment  the  Group  was  finding  most  effective  in  its  own  practice, 
and  both  men  answered  questions  and  passed  around  medical 
appliances  used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  treatment.  After  a  brisk 
discussion  the  doctors  were  off  for  afternoon  office  hours  and 
calls.  The  next  week  another  member  would  present  some  other 
aspect  of  their  work. 

As  I  went  about  Los  Angeles  and  other  places  in  the  state, 
both  doctors  and  laymen  often  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the 
Ross-Loos  work  and  what  I  thought  about  it.  The  upshot  of 
the  questions  usually  was,  "What  sort  of  men  are  they?"  The 
subject  had  a  fascination  even  for  doctors  who  obviously  hoped 
to  hear  the  worst.  The  particular  kind  of  genius  for  organiza- 
tion and  administration  which  the  clinic's  development  has 
exemplified  is  sufficiently  rare  in  medical  circles  so  that  it  was 
regarded  askance;  there  was  something  more  "professional," 
their  remarks  implied,  in  doctors  whose  files  were  cluttered 
with  unpaid  bills.  There  was  something  a  little  dubious,  they 
suggested,  about  men  who  had  earned  good  incomes  right 
through  hard  times,  though  I  did  not  hear  good  fortune  queried 
in  the  case  of  other  outstanding  surgeons  and  physicians  who 
are  practising  as  individuals. 

After  talking  with  Dr.  Ross  and  Dr.  Loos  and  their  col- 
leagues, I  hadn't  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  sincerity  and  warmth 
of  their  concern  for  their  patients  and  their  profession.  After 
I  talked  with  their  patients,  that  impression  was  redoubled.  At 
the  time  of  the  study  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care,  the  chairman  of  one  subscribers'  committee  had  written 
that  the  clinic  service  "makes  you  feel  like  the  approach  of 
the  old-time  family  doctor  who  always  made  one  feel  that  you 
can  shift  the  load  to  his  shoulders  the  minute  he  came  into 
sight."  It  was  this  feeling,  if  anything  intensified  by  the  criti- 
cism to  which  the  group  has  been  subjected,  that  I  met  all  along 
the  line,  from  a  university  professor  whose  wife  just  had  had 
a  "Ross-Loos  baby"  to  a  traffic  cop,  cap  in  hand,  who  had 
stopped  to  ask  the  doctor's  advice  about  one  of  the  boys  who 
was  in  trouble.  People  drop  in  to  discuss  their  worries  as  well 
as  their  aches  and  pains,  just  as  they  used  to  call  on  the  family 
doctor.  One  day  recently  a  fireman's  wife  had  arrived  for  her 
treatment  bearing  a  big  piece  of  cake  she  just  had  taken  out  of 
the  oven;  it  looked  like  manna  to  an  executive  who  had  been 
too  busy  to  get  out  to  lunch.  (Continued  on  page  316) 
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They  live  on  the  street 
that  God  forgot 

FILTH  FILLS  the  cobblestones  and  the  gloomy  backyards. 

The  Rotellas  live  in  dirt — and  it's  no  easy  task  to  move 
them  nearer  to  godliness.  More  cleaning  means  more  work — 
and  that  doesn't  interest  Mrs.  Rotella. 

A  little  strategy  in  such  cases  is  often  wise.  The  strategy 
of  making  it  easier  to  achieve  better  conditions.  And  that's 
where  Fels-Naptha  Soap  can  lend  a  hand. 

For  Fels-Naptha  gives  extra  help  to  get  more  washing  and 
cleaning  done — with  less  work.  Fels-Naptha,  you  see,  is  two 
busy  cleaners — good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha.  Work- 
ing together,  they  loosen  the  grimiest  dirt  without  hard 
rubbing — even  in  cool  ivater. 

A  word  to  you — You'll  find  that  your  own  washes  will 
have  a  grand  new  whiteness — if  you  use  Fels-Naptha. 
It  avoids  "tattle-tale  gray." 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR    WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


I 


Choose 
The  Boardwalk  Hotel  That  Gives 

GREATEST  VALUE 


*lp  HE  Chelsea  offers  incomparable  value!  All  the  advantages  of 
-*•  comfortable  ocean-view  bedrooms,  wide  verandahs  overlook- 
ing boardwalk  and  sea,  the  most  delicious  of  meals  in  a  spacious 
dining  room  with  full  beach  view,  all  for  rates  that  are  un- 
paralleled for  quality.  Choose  the  Chelsea,  for  its  discriminating 
clientele. 


Ifnfrl 


BOARDWALK  at  MORRIS  AVENUE 

ATLANTIC  CITY  OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Joel    Hlllman  Julian   A.    Hlllnan  J.    Christian    Myers 


COMPARE     THESE 

VA  LUES 

>,£*.00  per  person  5^.00  per  person 

O  up  with  meals  *5up    without  meals 

SPECIAL   WEEKLY   OR   SEASON    RATES 
ON      THE     BOARDWALK 


Full    exposition    of    the    influence    of 

handedness   in   the   mental  life 

and  sociology  of  individuals 


HANDEDNESS  :     Right  and  Left 

by  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.S.,  M.D. 

"For  educators,  physicians,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  behavior  and 
welfare  it  is  indispensable.  This  author  makes  his  treatise  a  fascinating 
story.  The  index  is  excellent." — Dr.  William  McAndrew  in  School 
and  Society. 

Recommended  by  the  SCIENTIFIC  BOOK  CLUB 

$2.7)  at  your  Bookseller,  or  from 
LOTHROP,  LEE  &  SHEPARD  CO.  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  GYROSCOPE 

for 

Economic  Tempests 

MAN  comes  to  want  that  which  he  can  see  no  reason 
for  not  having,  observes  a  sociologist.  Another 
confirms  the  observation,  stating  that  a  century  ago 
man  was  urged  to  buy  200  articles,  today  32,000. 

Whatever  the  number  of  his  wants,  or  his  ability  to 
satisfy  them,  man  is  continually  seeking  a  nice  bal- 
ance between  his  desires  and  his  pocketbook.  The 
conflict  is  real,  and  sometimes  violent.  What  he  needs 
in  this  economic  tempest  is  a  stabilizer—  a  gyroscope 
to  keep  his  domestic  craft  on  even  keel.  Household 
Finance  Corporation  supplies  him  with  a  means  of 
maintaining  this  balance. 

Household's  booklet  "Money  Management"  gives 
extremely  practical  advice  and  concrete  assistance  in 
domestic  budgeting—  in  scientific  adjustment  of  out- 
go to  income.  The  series  of  bulletins  called  "Better 
Buymanship"  tells  what  the  consumer  should  know 
to  get  his  money's  worth  out  of  a  wide  range  of  com- 
modities —  foods,  clothing,  housewares,  cosmetics. 
Thousands  have  grasped  the  opportunity  offered  by 
these  services  to  pilot  their  financial  affairs  smoothly 
through  rough  seas. 

If  you  should  like  to  receive  copies  of  our  literature, 
just  check  below  the  pieces  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested and  mail  today. 


BURR  BLACKBURN,  Director  of  Research 
BERNICE  DODGE,  Home  Economist 

HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE    CORPORATION 

And    Subsidiaries 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Household  Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  make  cash 
loans  to  families  through  171  branch  offices  in  114  leading  cities 


MONEY  MANAGEMENT  FOR  HOUSEHOLDS  —  the  family  budget  book  with 
account  sheets..  •  •  MARRYING  ON  A  SMALL  INCOME  —  financial  plans 
for  the  great  adventure.  •  •  •  WHEN  SHOULD  A  FAMILY  BORROW.  >  «  • 
A  free  sample  copy  of  the  "  Better  Buymanship  "  bulletin  checked  below. 

16  Bulletins  for  40  cents 

1.  Poultry,  Eggs,  Fresh  Fruits  and          7.  Kitchen  Utensils 
Vegetables 

2.  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases,  Blan- 
kets, Table  Linen,  Bath  Towels 

3.  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

4.  Shoes  and  Silk  Stockings 

5.  Silk,    Rayon    and   Other   Syn- 
thetic Fibers 

6.  Meats 


8.  Furs 

9.  Wool  Clothing 

10.  Floor  Covering 

11.  Dairy  Products 

12.  Cosmetics 

13.  Gasoline,  Oil  and  Tires 
(three  more  to  follow  during  1935) 


(Continued  from   page   315) 

Dr.  Loos  handles  personally  any  criticism  or  comment  that 
comes  up  through  the  subscribers'  committees.  In  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind  a  complaint  is  something  to  be  considered 
carefully  and  at  once,  even  if  obviously  it  arises  only  from  the 
irritability  or  worry  of  sickness.  Unfair  treatment  of  a  patient 
might  mean  not  just  the  loss  of  his  membership  but  resentment 
among  the  whole  group  of  his  fellow-workers  and  perhaps  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  patients.  No  group  of  subscribers  ever  has 
discontinued  its  contract.  The  largest  part  of  the  increase  in 
membership  has  come  not  by  the  addition  of  new  groups  of 
mployes,  but  by  increase  in  the  number  of  subscribers  in 
already-affiliated  organizations,  as  people  have  told  their  fellow- 
workers  about  their  own  experience  with  the  service.  Some 
subscribers  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  round  up  all  their 
friends  and  to  go  out  to  preach  the  merits  of  the  Ross-Loos 
clinic  to  other  people.  This  is  the  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  any 
individual  doctor  would  welcome,  but  with  the  sword  of 
"solicitation"  hanging  over  the  heads  of  the  Medical  Group,  its 
administrators  have  been  obliged  repeatedly  to  ask  patients  to 
refrain  from  efforts  of  this  kind. 

THIS  winter  a  committee  of  teachers  who  were  considering 
the  service,  wrote  to  ask  present  subscribers  about  their  expe- 
rience. I  saw  several  of  the  replies,  all  emphasizing  the  patients' 
confidence  in  the  friendliness  and  ability  of  the  doctors  as  well 
as  the  economy  of  the  service.  One,  for  example,  was  from  the 
chairman  of  the  health  committee  of  the  Faculty  Association  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  which  joined  the 
service  in  1933  after  extensive  study  of  this  and  alternative 
arrangements.  After  a  year's  experience,  which  had  included  a 
major  and  a  minor  operation  and  a  serious  case  of  pneumonia 
among  members  of  his  own  family,  this  writer  concluded, 
"...  I  am  enthusiastic  about  the  type  of  service  from  the  point 
of  view  of  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  use  it  and  observe  it  in 
operation  with  a  group  of  university  people  who  are  exacting 
in  their  demands." 

The  study  by  members  of  the  Faculty  Association  had  con- 
sidered the  possibility  of  a  contract  between  the  faculty  and  the 
County  Medical  Association,  under  which  subscribers  would 
have  a  choice  of  any  physician  in  the  county  society.  It  made  the 
point  that  such  an  arrangement  was  a  merely  financial  modifi- 
cation of  private  practice.  An  agreement  with  a  medical  center 
such  as  the  Ross-Loos  clinic  on  the  other  hand  might  provide 
not  only  economical  service  but  a  type  of  coordinated,  organized 
service  not  possible  to  the  individual  physician  at  any  price. 
That  is  what  the  Ross-Loos  subscribers  believe  they  have  ob- 
tained. Economy  is  important,  for  it  means  they  can  and  do  get 
care  when  they  need  it;  but  uppermost  in  their  letters  and  their 
conversation  is  their  conviction  of  the  skill  and  kindliness  of 
the  doctors  who  have  served  them. 

To  one  brought  up  in  a  family  of  doctors  there  is  something 
bruising,  sometimes  even  shocking,  in  the  tension  and  antago- 
nism that  change  and  hard  times  have  developed  between 
patients  and  doctors  and  doctors  and  doctors.  Physicians  whc 
would  not  consider  it  proper  to  make  a  public  attack  on  t 
colleague's  professional  judgment  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  01 
write  invidiously  about  the  character  of  those  whose  economic 
views  of  professional  relationships  differ  from  their  own.  The 
strongest  impression  that  I  brought  away  from  talks  with  mem 
bers  of  the  Ross-Loos  Group  and  their  patients  was  that  hen 
was  an  atmosphere  like  that  which  I  had  known  as  a  child 
Because  of  their  trust  as  well  as  the  tangible  benefits  that  th( 
service  gives  them,  Ross-Loos  patients  feel  strongly  that  th< 
forthcoming  verdict  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  Americar 
Medical  Association,  whatever  its  nature,  should  carry  with  i 
the  public  explanation  which  heretofore  they  have  failed  to  get 
They  have  shared  in  an  outstanding  demonstration  that  a  grouj 
of  doctors  and  of  families  can  work  together  to  their  mutua 
satisfaction.  They  want  to  know  why  there  is  a  question  of  th< 
right  of  these  men  to  be  members  of  the  organized  medica 


profession. 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Courses  of  Instruction 

I    Courses  leading  to  the  Master's  degree. 

II  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
Bocial  workers.  A  special  course  in  case  work  is  offered  by 
Miss  Annette  Garrett,  Associate  Director  of  the  School. 

Ill  An  advanced  course  of  training  in  the  supervision  and  teaching 
of  social  case  work  is  to  be  conducted  by  Miss  Bertha  Capen 
Reynolds,  Associate  Director  of  the  School,  and  staff. 
Graduates  of  schools  of  social  work  with  two  years'  case 
work  experience  are  eligible  for  admission.  The  course  con- 
sists of  two  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and.  in 
consultation  with  the  School,  a  winter  of  supervision  and 
teaching,  during  which  the  student  may  hold  a  paid  position 
in  a  social  agency. 

IV  Seminars  of  two  weeks  on  the  following  topics  are  open  to  a 
limited  number  of  qualified  persons: 

1.  The  application  of  mental  hygiene  to  present-day 
problems  in  case  work  with  families.    Miss  Grace 
Marcus  and  Dr.  Evelyn  Alpern.    July  8  to  20. 

2.  Social  case  work  in  a  changing  community,  a  dis- 
cussion  of  problems  of  case  work  as  affected  by 
economic  conditions.    Miss  Florence   Day  and  Dr. 
Elsie  Gluck.    July  22  to  August  3. 

3.  The   application    of   mental    hygiene   to    personnel 
problems    of    administration     and    supervision    in 
public    relief   agencies.     Dr.    Frederick    Allen    and 
Miss  Elizabeth  McCord.    August  5  to  17. 

4.  The  application  of  mental  hygiene  to  problems  in 
parent    education.     Dr.    Frederick    Allen    and   Dr. 
Muriel  Brown.    August  5  to  17. 

For  further  information   write   to 

THE  DIRECTOR,  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton  Massachusetts 


N 


orthwestern    University 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Department  of  Sociology  and 

Anthropology  offers  for  1935-1936 

Professional  Training  for  Social  Work: 
Group  Work  and  Recreation 

Family  Case  Work 

Community  Organization 

Summer  Course  June  24 — August  17 

Write  for  further  information  and  special  bulletins 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOL 


BIRCH  WATHEN  SCHOOL 

Co-educational  day  school.  Pre-school:  elementary:  high  school. 

Tel.  Riverside  9-0314 
149  WEST  93RD  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Uniuerfitty   of 

g>dj0ol  af  Social  S>mri«  A&mtntatratton 


Summer  Quarter,  1935 


First    Term    June    17- July    24 
Second  Term  July  25- Aug.  30 


Academic  Year  1935-36 


Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  2 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  30 


Announcements  on  Request 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited  by  GRACE  ABBOTT 

A  Professional  Quarterly  for 
professional    Social    Workers. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Professional  education  in  nursing  for  graduates  of 
accredited    colleges.     Course    leads    to    degree    of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A    limited    number    of    scholarships    available    to 
students  of  high  promise. 

Address 

The  Dean,  SCHOOL  OF   NURSING 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Repri  nt  8 

of  articles  in  this  and  other  issues  of  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC  may  be  obtained  by  arrangement 
with  the  publishers.  Prices  on  application. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York 
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AN  ANNOUNCEMENT 

University  of  Pennsylvania  announces  the  affiliation  with  it  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Social  Work. 

Beginning  with  the  academic  year  1935^36,  the  University  will  award  the 
professional  degree,  Master  of  Social  Work,  to  students  who  have  successfully 
completed  two  years  of  graduate  work  in  the  School.  A  Doctorate  may  also 
be  awarded  to  qualified  graduates  who  complete  additional  requirements  of  an 
advanced  curriculum. 

For  further  information  address: 

THE     REGISTRAR 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

311  SOUTH  JUNIPER  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 


THE  TENTH  SEMINAR  IN  MEXICO 

Cuernavaca  and  Mexico  City  July  3rd  to  July  23rd 

The  Seminar  in  Mexico  consists  of  three  weeks  of  lectures,  round-table  discussions,  and  field-trips.  It  provides  a 
comprehensive  introduction  to  the  life  and  culture  of  our  nearest  Latin  American  neighbors,  in  cool  and  delightful 
surroundings.  The  Tenth  Seminar  will  have  the  following  leaders: 


DIRECTOR— Hubert  Herring 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  MEXICO— Ramon 
Beteta,  Mexican  Economist,  and  Chester  Lloyd 
Jones,  University  of  Wisconsin 

INTER-AMERICAN  RELATIONS— Edwin  M.  Bor- 
chard,  Yale  University 

MUSIC  OF  MEXICO— Carlos  Chavez,  Mexico's  out- 
standing: composer 

MEXICAN  PEOPLE — Erna  Fergusson,  author  of 
Fitsla  ill  Mexico,  and  Arturo  Torres-Rioseco, 
University  of  California 

LITERATURE  OF  MEXICO— Berta  Gamboa  de 
Camino,  University  of  Mexico,  and  Elizabeth 
Wallace,  University  of  Chicago 


MEXICAN  ART— C.  Adolph  Glassgold,  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art,  and  Frances  Toor, 
Editor  of  Mexican  Folkways 

FORCES  IN  LATIN  AMERICAN  LIFE— Victor 
Raul  Haya  de  la  Torre,  leader  of  the  Aprista 
movement  in  Peru,  and  Fernando  Ortiz,  leading 
Cuban  lawyer  and  journalist 

FLORA  OF  MEXICO— Angel  Roldan,  University 
of  Mexico 

ARCHAEOLOGY  OF  MEXICO— Ellen  Spinden  and 
Herbert  J.  Spinden,  Brooklyn  Museum 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MEXICO— Derwent 
S.  Whittlesey,  Harvard  University 


For  all  rates,  schedules  and  application  blanks,  apply  to 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CULTURAL  RELATIONS  ,WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 

287  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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INTEGRATION  OF  PRIVATE 

AND 
PUBLIC  SOCIAL  WORK 

requires  a  professionally  trained 
personnel  in  both  fields. 

The  Graduate  School  (or  Jewish  Social  Work 

offers  a  graduate  curriculum  leading  to 
the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees,  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skills. 

For  information  about  require- 
ments for  admission,  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships,  write  to 


DR.  M.  J.  KARPF,  Director 


The 

Graduate 
School 


For 

Jewish 
Social  Work 


71  West  47th  Street.  New  York  City 


Simmons  College 

School  of  Social  Work 

Professional  Education  in 

Medical  Social  Work,  Psychiatric 
Social  Work,  Family  Welfare, 
Child  Welfare,  Community  Work 

Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S 
Address: 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The   thirty   months*   course,   providing  an   intensive   and   varied 
experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 
MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a  college 
of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few  scholar- 
ships available  for  student!  with  advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

PORTER  R.  LEE,  Director 
Curriculum  for  1935 — 1936 


Training  is  offered  in 

Psychiatric  Social 
Work 

Medical  Social  Work 
Child  Welfare 

Community 
Organization 

Placement 

Institution 
Management 


the  following  fields: 
Public  Welfare 
Family  Case  Work 
Criminology 
Probation 
Social  Research 
Visiting  Teaching 
Group  Work 


For  full-time  students,  a  program  of  field  work 
and  courses  is  planned  according  to  the 
student's  needs  and  desires. 

For  part-time  students,  taking  only  one  or  two 
courses  a  quarter,  a  program  of  special  corre- 
lated evening  courses  has  been  arranged. 

For  catalogues  giving  details  of  the  programs 
for  full-time  and  part-time  students,  write  the 
Registrar. 

Fall  Quarter — October  1  -  December  21 
Date  of  application — August  1 


1 21  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  ad- 
vertisements  five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number. 
Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  ")% 
on  three  inserts;  10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TEL.:  ALGONQUIN  4-7496       SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


WORKERS  WANTED 


LIMITED  NUMBER  of  Summer  Residenceships 
available  for  men  and  women  college  stu- 
dents at  Irene  Kaufman  Settlement,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COUPLE  now  employed  as  Superintendent  and 
Matron  in  Orthodox  Jewish  Institution  seek 
similar  positions  in  Home  for  Aged  or 
Orphanage.  Available  July  1.  7292  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED     SOCIAL     WORKER  — Young 

man,  college  graduate,  social  work  training, 
five  years  Jewish  Centre  experience,  camp- 
ing director,  supervisor  of  activities  in  home 
for  boys,  desires  connection  beginning  Sep- 
tember in  Jewish  Centre,  Settlement, 
Orphanage  or  other  social  agency.  7289 
SURVEY. 

SINGLE  MAN,  fifteen  years'  experience  with 
dependent  and  problem  boys.  Have  had  ex- 
tensive training  and  experience  with  Scout- 
work,  Camping.  In  present  position  five 
years.  Desire  change,  good  reason.  7286 
SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE — College  trained  man,  eleven  years' 
experience  in  Jewish  social  service,  special- 
izing in  child  care  institution  administration, 
desires  change.  Settlement,  Community 
Center,  Orphanage  or  other  welfare  organ- 
ization. 7280  SURVEY. 

Jewish  Woman  Case  Worker,  three  years  experi- 
ence, social  service  degree,  desires  position 
in  an  agency  or  institution.  7293  SURVEY. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


Rates:  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $8.00 
a  year.  60  West  60  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TAXATION.  A  formula  for  sound  taxation, 
promoting  progress.  $1.00  prepaid.  Samuel  F. 
Parker,  3401  8th  Street,  Riverside,  Calif. 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


AOT/?.C 

Mils© 


3  PARK  PLACE  —   NEW   YORK 

•  •  • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


Literary  Services 

Special    articles,    theses,    speeches    prepared. 
Prompt     scholarly     service;     modest     rates. 

AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU 
516  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

FOR  RENT 

FIFTY  ACRES  woodland  and  meadow  on  lake. 
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Goes  on  the  inconspicuous  battle  against  the  illicit  traffic 
in  narcotics.  The  high  spots  of  that  battle  in  its  formal 
progress  are  set  forth  with  admirable  clarity  in  a  recent 
pamphlet  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  [International 
Administration  of  Narcotic  Drugs,  by  Helen  Howell  Moor- 
head],  in  collaboration  with  the  Geneva  Research  Center. 
Mrs.  Moorhead's  closing  paragraph: 

The  study  of  the  methods  and  achievements  of  international 
cooperation  through  the  League  of  Nations  to  suppress  the 
abuse  of  narcotic  drugs  gives  a  sound  basis  for  the  assertion 
that  subjects  similar  in  scope,  such  as  the  private  manufacture 
and  trade  in  munitions,  may  profitably  be  studied  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  gained  by  international  administration  of  the 
trade  in  narcotics. 

But  such  things  and  activities  need  something  more.  In 
this  narcotic  field  especially  is  needed  a  vigilance  on  the 
outside,  to  investigate  and  agitate,  beyond  the  scope  and 
powers  of  the  Permanent  Central  Board  and  the  newly- 
created  Supervisory  Body;  to  prod  the  governments  and 
officialdom  generally,  and  blaze  the  way  ahead.  Many  times 


in  these  pages,  from  that  point  of  view,  I  have  paid  tribute 
to  A.  E.  Blanco  and  his  Anti-Opium  Information  Bureau 
at  Geneva,  to  whose  efforts  (with  all  acknowledgment  to 
others)  has  been  largely  due  the  progress  to  this  date.  That 
bureau,  financed  originally  by  C.  K.  Crane  of  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  and  for  two  years  after  his  death  in  1932  by  members 
of  his  family,  not  to  mention  substantial  contributions  by 
Mr.  Blanco  himself,  is  now  in  financial  peril.  The  expense 
of  its  upkeep  is  absurdly  small;  $3000  a  year  would  guaran- 
tee its  continuance.  I  should  be  glad  personally  to  establish 
communication  with  Mr.  Blanco  for  anyone  desiring  to 
contribute  with  rare  directness  to  the  warfare  against  this 
vast  narcotic  menace.  Or,  he  can  be  addressed  in  person  at 
7  Rue  J.-A.  Gautier,  Geneva.  There  are  few  men  whose 
devotion  and  integrity  I  should  so  unreservedly  guarantee. 
Such  things  as  these  make  up,  in  any  reasonable  state  of 
affairs,  the  warp  and  woof  of  international  cooperation.  If 
we  are  to  be  in  the  old  anarchy,  we  would  better  put  the 
soldiers  in  charge,  and  train  new  ones  for  it.  We  are  not; 
consider  what  would  have  been  happening  not  a  century 
but  twenty-five  years  ago.  Troops  would  have  been  in  the 
field,  and  the  United  States  would  have  been  talking  fatu- 
ously about  remaining  neutral. 
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LABOR  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund's  Investigation  of 
the  Role  of  the  Government  in  Labor  Relations 

413  pages,  6x9,  $2.75 

THIS  book  gives  a  timely  understanding  of  complex 
forces  that  have  resulted  in  recent  labor  legislation,  both 
national  and  state.  It  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  American 
labor  movement  as  represented  by  both  trade  and  "company" 
unions,  and  of  the  efforts  which  have  already  been  made  by 
government  agencies,  especially  under  the  New  Deal,  to 
cope  with  the  labor  problem.  It  also  presents  a  constructive 
and  specific  program  for  government  action  in  the  future. 
The  book  contains  the  results  of  a  special  investigation  of 
the  role  of  the  government  in  labor  relations  carried  on  by 
a  special  research  staff  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc., 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  following  Committee:  William 
H.  Davis,  William  L.  Chenery,  Henry  S.  Dennison,  William 
M.  Leiserson,  Sumner  Slichter,  John  G.  Winant.  The  factual 
findings  of  the  research  staff  and  its  analysis  of  labor  problems 
of  the  day  are  included,  as  well  as  a  program  of  action  dealing 
with  these  problems  drawn  up  by  the  Committee. 

Edited  by  Alfred  L.  Bernheim,  Director 
of  the  Study,  and  Dorothy  Van  Doren. 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

330  West  42nd  Street  New  Yorlt,  N.  Y. 


UT    OF    ELEVEN 


EAST  and  West,  streamlined  trains  are  flash- 
ing across  the  countryside  —  setting  new 
standards  in  transportation.  Seven  are  in  oper- 
ation,- four  more  are  being  built.  Of  these 
eleven  electrically  driven  trains,  ten  are  driven 
by  General  Electric  motors. 

Railroads  had  long  sought  a  method  of  econom- 
ical operation  whose  benefits  they  could  pass  on 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  faster  service  and 
greater  comfort.  They  have  found  a  method  in 
streamlined  trains  and  in  electric  propulsion  — 
a  type  of  motive  power  that  has  been  largely  a 
contribution  of  General  Electric  research  and 
engineering. 

Thirty  years  ago,  General  Electric  first  equipped 
a  railroad  car  with  electric  drive.  Today,  General 
Electric  is  a  recognized  leader  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  electric  equipment,  not  only  for  railways, 
but  also  for  industry,  business,  and  the  home. 

96-99J 

GENERAL  HI  ELECTRIC 
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AWAY  FROM  THE   HEAT  AND 
HURRY  OF  THE   CITY 

Well-known  to  the  city  dweller  is  the  recurrent  long- 
ing for  green  fields  and  growing  things.  For  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  a  house  by  the  side  of  a  quiet  road. 
Where  the  children  may  find  greater  health  and  safety. 
Where  the  air  is  fresh  and  clean  and  tall  trees  shade 
the  day.  The  telephone  has  helped  to  make  that  dream 
come  true  for  countless  men  and  women. 

Long  miles  may  separate  your  office  from  your 
home,  yet  you  are  never  far  away.  It  takes  but  a  mo- 
ment for  you  to  call  your  wife  or  child.  And  they  have 
but  to  lift  the  receiver  to  be  in  touch  with  you,  with 
friendly  neighbors,  with  guardians  of  their  welfare. 

Telephone  service  like  this  is  the  result  of  years  of 
co-ordinated  effort  by  the  Bell  System.  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  contribute  their  research  and  engineering. 
Western  Electric  its  manufacturing,  purchasing  and 
distributing.  The  twenty-four  regional  telephone  com- 
panies, with  the  assistance  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  see  to  it  that  the  latest  im- 
provements in  the  art  are  made  available  to  all. 

Because  of  this  unified  plan,  today's  telephone  ser- 
vice brings  families  closer  —  friends  nearer.  It  makes 
homes  safer  —  life  fuller. 


BELL        TELEPHONE        SYSTEM 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


IF  the  thrill  of  Jefferson's  rhetoric  stamped  the  text  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Franklin  saw  to  the  composition  and  presswork 
of  Dunlap's  poster  of  it,  sent  out  early  in  July  1776  to  all  our 
state  governments  and  army  commanders.  He  did  it  like  the  master 
printer  he  was,  and  so  it  is  perhaps  natural  for  editors  to  turn  in  a 
July  number  to  that  older  document  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
Constitution  has  the  stage;  and  to  ask  a  scholar,  whose  research  has 
illuminated  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  Declaration,  to  broach 
the  great  issue  of  the  year  which  reaches  back  to  both  formulations  of 
the  American  intention.  WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESEY  (page  325) 
once  confessed  himself  a  "sort  of  unreliable  Republican  of  Ohio 
ancestry."  He  is  professor  of  politics  at  Princeton.  To  his  imagination, 
the  silver  lining  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  is  that  it  may  have 
forced  "the  perilous,  shining  necessities  of  self-government  home  to 
all  our  hearts." 

DY  good  chance,  in  a  number  which  will  reach  many  readers  around 
«•*  the  Fourth  of  July,  one  of  this  month's  authors  wrote  Spangled  Ban- 
ner, the  biography  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  published  by  Farrar  and  Rine- 
hart.  A  Marylander  himself,  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT  (page  328)  was 
for  seven  years  managing  editor  of  Adventure.  It  was  when  he  was 
a  resident  at  Hull-House  in  the  Twenties  that  he  collaborated  on  the 
special  number  of  Survey  Graphic  on  New  World  Gypsy  Trails. 

A")  we  go  to  press,  a  "skeleton  NRA,"  restricted  to  industrial  research 
and  aid  in  maintaining  voluntary  codes,  has  been  made  legal  until 
April.  M.  D.  VINCENT,  who  writes  (page  333)  in  collaboration  with 


BEULAH  AMIDON  of  the  Survey  Graphic  staff,  of  some  pluses  and 
minuses  of  the  old  NRA  effort  as  an  "insider"  sees  them,  is  well  known 
to  our  readers.  Colorado  rancher,  miner,  state  legislator,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Bar  Association  when  he  became  interested  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company,  and  as  vice-president  helped  work  out, 
with  Josephine  Roche,  that  notable  example  of  union-management 
cooperation.  He  has  been  part  of  the  NRA  almost  from  its  beginning, 
first  as  deputy  administrator  and,  more  recently,  as  Textile  Division 
administrator. 

/±  FEW  years  after  Jane  Addams  and  Ellen  Gates  Starr  opened 
**  Hull-House,  GRAHAM  TAYLOR  founded  the  Chicago  Commons 
social  settlement.  He  recounts  (page  339)  warm  incidents  of  their 
friendship  of  nearly  half  a  century  as  he  would  to  a  group  of 
acquaintances  gathered  in  his  home.  Professor  Taylor's  quotation 
from  what  he  wrote  in  the  Daily  News  at  the  time  of  one  of  Miss 
Addams'  tours  refers  to  his  regular  column  for  that  Chicago  paper. 

MELS  ANDERSON  had  his  baptism  in  practical  sociology  when  as 
'  a  student  he  shared  the  experience  of  migratory  workers  and 
later  lived  for  a  year  in  Chicago's  Hobohemia,  gathering  material  for 
his  book,  The  Hobo.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been  with  the  FERA 
as  adviser  on  labor  relations.  As  a  companion  piece  to  Are  the  Unem- 
ployed a  Caste  (page  345)  see  his  article  The  War  for  the  Wage 
in  the  June  Survey  Midmonthly. 

DAUL  S.  TAYLOR,  associate  professor  of  economics  at  the  Univer- 
'  sity  of  California,  and  DOROTHEA  LANGB  of  San  Francisco,  who 
specializes  in  "pictures  of  people"  (page  348)  have  complemented 
each  other  admirably  in  presenting  the  mixture  of  hope  and  dis- 
couragement they  found  among  the  drought  refugees  that  have  come 
to  their  state.  As  we  go  to  press  Professor  Taylor  writes:  "The  State 
Assembly  has  passed  the  bill  to  debar  from  California  'indigents  .  .  . 
and  persons  likely  to  become  public  charges.'  It  reconsidered,  and 
repassed  it.  Now  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate."  Quite  accidentally  there 
came  to  us  at  the  same  time  as  his  article  the  sketch  by  "LUCRETIA 
PENNY"  (page  352)  which  gives  a  fuller  picture  of  one  of  these 
families.  The  author  is  a  social  worker  who  resigned  her  position  to 
test  an  experimental  year  of  living  by  writing. 

YV/INIFRED  SMITH  (page  356)  teaches  dramatic  literature,  com- 
*•  parative  European  and  English  drama,  at  Vassar  College.  She 
has  worked  in  the  Poughkeepsie  Community  Theater.  In  addition  to 
two  books  on  the  Italian  Renaissance  Theater  she  has  written  many 
magazine  articles  and  reviews. 

IN  the  June  Survey  Graphic,  on  the  page  made  up  of  headlines  from 
New  York  City  newspaper  accounts  of  the  recent  aldermanic  in- 
quiry into  unemployment  relief,  appeared  one  attributed  to  the  New 
York  Post  (Drawings  of  Pompeiian  Baths  Found  Little  Use  in  City 
Relief.)  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  headline 
actually  appeared  not  in  the  Post  but  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  of  April  2.  Our  sincere  apologies  to  the  Post. 
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BACK   TO  THE   CONFEDERATION 


BY  WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESEY 


L.SS  than  ten  years  ago,  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  ghastly  series  of  outrages  against  precisely 
those  human  rights  which  that  Declaration  exalted  as  the 
ark  of  our  political  Covenant.  One  recalls  the  lawless  and 
cosmic  injunction  which  Judge  Wilkerson  gave  Attorney 
General  Daugherty  against  the  striking  railway  shopmen. 
There  were  police  brutalities  and  essentially  fascistic  rebel- 
lions against  the  law  in  textile  centers  of  the  East  and  South, 
in  the  industrial  fortresses  of  the  Middlewest,  the  truck 
gardens  of  New  Jersey,  in  the  orchards,  canneries  and  let- 
tuce fields  of  California. 

Andre  Siegfried  politely  remarked  at  the  time,  "Many  of 
the  most  magnificent  material  achievements  of  the  United 
States  have  been  made  possible  only  by  sacrificing  certain 
rights  of  the  individual,"  and  again,  "Here  we  have  a  peo- 
ple who  fed  themselves  betrayed  from  within,  trying  to 
refresh  themselves  at  the  well-springs  of  their  moral  and 
national  vitality." 

Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,  and  Siegfried  told 
us  just  how  we  stood  and  whereto  we  were  headed  in  1926. 
With  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  of  May  27  in  the 
Schechter  case,  his 
observations  have 
within  a  decade  be- 
come prophecy.  Nine 
learned  judges  now 
rule  that  in  this  sea- 
son of  novel  and  dis- 
astrous change  we 
must  not  go  forward 
by  action  but  back 
by  interpretation.  By 
their  unanimous  ver- 
dict our  emergent 
task  is  not  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  coun- 
try's daily  life  but 


wi 


"the  maintenance  of  our  Constitutional  system."  Indus- 
trial-financial Tories  of  our  day  yap  happily,  "The  Consti- 
tution still  stands,"  but  what  the  Supreme  Court  actually 
has  said  is  that  the  Constitution  stands  still.  Which  is  shock- 
ing rather  than  novel. 

This  paralysis  of  national  economic  statesmanship, 
imposed  anew  by  the  Merlinism  of  jurisprudence,  has  es- 
tablished itself  on  the  text  that  "the  recuperative  efforts  of 
the  federal  government  must  be  made  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  authority  granted  by  the  Constitution." 
The  poles  of  its  juristic  magnetism  are  two:  first,  "that  the 
code-making  authority  thus  conferred  is  an  unconstitutional 
delegation  of  legislative  power,"  and  second,  that  "the  dis- 
tinction between  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  intrastate 
transactions  upon  interstate  commerce  must  be  recognized 
as  a  fundamental  one."  Both  these  dicta  are  shown  by  the 
Court's  own  decisions  hitherto  to  be  intensely  disputable. 
Both  recall  to  the  lay  mind  those  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  when  at  Elmira,  New  York  on  May  3,  1907,  he 
declared,  "We  are  under  a  Constitution  but  the  Constitu- 
tion is  what  the  judges  say  it  is."  Then  he  was  governor  of 
New  York  State.  Twenty-eight  years  later,  speaking  for 

"the  judges,"  he  said 
what  the  Constitution 
is.  Times,  and  words, 
change. 

With  that  exercise 
of  high  prerogative  it 
is,  during  the  incum- 
bency of  the  Court's 
present  membership, 
entirely  vain  to  quar- 
rel. One  sees  that  new 
conditions,  as  so  often 
before,  have  failed 
sufficiently  to  impress 
the  judicial  conscious- 
ness. One  feels,  as 


The  NRA  Decision:  Three  Articles 

First,  the  decision  itself,  as  it  bears  on  the  search  of  Western 
Democracy  (or  ways  to  control  our  means  for  subsistence; 
next,  the  chaotic  industry  which  was  the  matrix  of  the 
case,-  third,  pluses  and  minuses  in  what  codes  brought  to  cer- 
tain fields  of  livelihood.  Here,  as  the  sheer  force  of  the 
decision  reopens  a  great  vacuum  in  American  government,  a 
student  of  politics  begins  with  lusty  reaffirmation  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  In  a  later  issue  Survey  Graphic 
carry  an  appraisal  by  a  student  of  constitutional  law 
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many  have  felt  from  time  to  time  since  John  Marshall  died, 
that  the  Court  has  chosen  to  emphasize  not  so  much  the 
facts  of  our  country's  present  and  future  but  rather  the 
theories  of  its  past.  One  notes,  as  so  often  previously,  that 
these  theories  are  concerned  not  with  the  fresh  application 
of  national  political  power  to  the  enhancement  of  our  gen- 
eral welfare  but  to  the  logically  right  working  out  of  ancient 
checks  and  balances.  One  exclaims,  as  Burke  said  long  ago 
to  the  electors  of  Bristol,  "What  shadows  we  are  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue!" 

BUT  let  all  that  ride.  It  is  still  true  that  words  are  the 
daughters  of  earth  and  things  are  the  sons  of  heaven. 
Words  are  like  armies  enlisted  to  march  by  forever  into  the 
night.  Theories  pass,  the  people  remain.  And  it  was  to  serve 
them,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  so  often  said,  that  the 
Constitution  was  made. 

From  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  one  big  fact  to  my 
mind  is  that  this  Schechter  case  verdict  reverses  the  basic 
argument  and  position  of  the  men  who  established  our  fed- 
eral Constitution.  When  Alexander  Hamilton,  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  argued  and  won  the  Trespass  Act  Case  of  1784, 
it  was,  in  John  Fiske's  words,  "implicit  assertion  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  as  against  the  legislature  of  a 
single  state."  But  we  were  in  a  Confederation  in  1784;  only 
that  was  legal.  When  Washington,  150  years  ago,  asked 
leading  men  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  meet  at  his  house 
and  agree  as  to  the  Potomac  River  problem,  his  action  was 
no  more  "legal"  than  were  the  Annapolis  and  Philadelphia 
Conventions  which  gave  us  the  federal  Constitution  itself. 
When  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  adopted  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  in-  1787,  that  action  led  to  "the 
exercise  of  national  sovereignty  in  the  sense  of  eminent 
domain"  (the  paramount  economic  aspect  of  government 
then),  and  did  so,  as  Madison  pointed  out,  "without  the 
least  color  of  Constitutional  authority."  The  facts,  the  fu- 
ture, the  general  welfare — these  ruled  and  the  technicalities 
of  "our  Constitutional  system"  as  it  stood  in  those  days, 
dear  as  all  of  it  was  to  the  devoted  men  who  had  established 
it,  were  forced  to  yield. 

Today,  nine  honorable  judges  tell  us,  this  cannot  be. 
For,  "It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Court  to  consider  the 
economic  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  such  a  centralized 
system."  Even  when  their  decision  bars  the  advantages,  and 
by  doing  so  imposes  the  disadvantages?  So  it  seems,  for  "It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  federal  Constitution  does  not 
provide  for  it."  (Awkward  use  of  English  that,  but  still 
only  too  clear.)  No  more  did  "our  Constitutional  system" 
of  late  eighteenth  century  times  provide  for  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  or  for  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  or,  especially, 
for  the  federal  Constitution  itself.  This  last  certainly  created 
"a  centralized  system,"  and,  quite  notoriously,  one  of  the 
most  convincing  arguments  for  "the  Federal  Roof,"  as  they 
called  it  in  1787-88,  was  that  of  "economic  advantages  or 
disadvantages."  And  these  today  are  the  burning  issues 
which  the  decision  of  May  27,  1935,  set  aside. 

The  difference  is  that  here  "the  Court  seemed  bound  to 
uphold  property  rights  at  the  expense  of  human  rights." 
(That  is  not  Norman  Thomas  speaking.  The  quotation  is 
from  a  business  article,  The  Merchant's  Point  of  View  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  2.)  It  can,  of  course,  be  urged 
that  the  men  of  1787  were  primarily  concerned  with  greater 
national  power  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  important  prop- 
erty rights  and  opportunities.  Certainly  slavery,  apprentice- 
ship, indenture,  and  the  jailing  of  debtors,  ignored  human 


rights  in  order  to  benefit  property  rights  and  very  directly 
so  too.  One  can  say,  too,  that  property  was  scarcer  and  more 
vital  then. 

But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  fact  remains  that  the  great- 
ness of  Washington  and  his  colleagues  lay  in  their  ability 
to  see  the  true  line  of  larger  future  advantage  for  our  Amer- 
ican community  as  a  whole.  And  that  they  then  dared  break 
through  the  barriers  of  popular  prejudice,  vested  interest, 
and  legal  technicality,  to  frame  a  structure  that  would  en- 
sure that  greater  general  welfare.  Those  who  describe 
Madison  as  essentially  a  Virginia  localist,  Hamilton  as  the 
first  great  corporation  lawyer,  Washington  as  chiefly  a 
creditor  and  property  holder,  merely  misunderstand  these 
men.  When  the  balance  of  advantage  lay  in  going  beyond 
the  extant  constitutional  system  of  state  power  to  the  wider 
inclusion  and  greater  authority  of  a  then  merely  theoretical 
and  possible  national  power,  these  men  did  so  and  made 
their  new  structure  the  law  of  the  land.  They  set  Perhaps 
above  Is,  Ought  above  Maybe.  Thus  our  nation's  present 
bench  of  jurists  reverses  the  basic  statesmanship  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  and,  so  ironical  is  history,  commits  this 
political  mayhem  in  the  devout  thought  that  only  thus  can 
that  statesmanship  be  maintained.  In  other  words,  take  care 
of  the  ancestral  house  even  if  you  have  to  throw  out  the 
inheriting  family  for  whom  the  fathers  built  it. 

These  are  strong  terms,  but  the  amazed  bewilderment  of 
the  economic  community  in  early  June  is  evidence  of  their 
truth.  Let  us  look  at  current  developments  as  they  would  be 
distilled  by  the  historian  ten  years  hence  from  the  news- 
paper record.  Wall  Street,  which  has  always  stood  instinc- 
tively for  economic  non-government  save  only  as  to  the 
actual  security-swapping  process  itself,  rose  to  the  decision 
in  glee  but  promptly  -sat  down  again  when  the  possibilities 
of  financial  piracy  freed  from  code  authority  restraint  had 
become  clear  even  to  the  ticker  tape  worm.  The  week  of 
the  decision  showed  "a  loss  of  approximately  3^4  points  for 
the  period"  on  the  combined  average  of  fifty  stocks,  the 
"first  weekly  setback  in  nine  weeks."  By  contrast,  majority 
opinion  within  the  investment  bankers'  association,  we  arc 
told,  strongly  favored  "continuance  of  a  code."  Bond  re- 
demptions, one  observes,  were  the  highest  since  1928.  The 
New  Deal  had  been  felt. 

The  real  estate  and  building  trades,  long  noted  for  the 
evil  social  results  often  produced  by  their  errant  energies, 
received  the  news  with  a  "feeling  of  relief  at  the  prospect 
that  business  now  would  not  be  regimented."  And  therefore 
proceeded  to  reckon  what  results  might  profitably  accrue 
to  themselves  from  "HOLC  and  FHA  amendments."  One 
hardly  ever  sees  a  neater  picture  of  the  non-social  mind  at 
work  in  an  occupation  of  fundamental  social  importance. 
Some  of  the  more  constructively-minded  building-brethren, 
however,  did  recall  the  nearby  old  days  of  chiseling,  price- 
cutting  and  cut-throat  competition,  with  consequent  "uncer- 
tainty and  fear  ...  of  what  might  happen  to  them  in  the 
months  just  ahead." 

SIMILAR  processes  of  reasoning  "brought  forward- 
buying  in  the  textile  and  drygoods  markets  here  to  a 
standstill  because  of  the  price  uncertainty  which  the  decision 
brought  in  its  wake."  "Manufacturers,  particularly  in  gar- 
ment and  allied  lines,  reported  chiseling  and  threats  of 
cancellations  and  began  to  gird  themselves  for  what  was 
termed  a  pitched  battle  to  preserve  the  fair-trade  rules  of 
the  codes,  which  have  been  incorporated  in  the  trade  regu- 
lations of  the  associations."  In  drygoods,  "Considerable 
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confusion  marks  the  wholesale  markets  as  the  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision."  Cotton  goods  men,  aware  "that 
the  industry  contains  a  recalcitrant  5  to  10  percent  minority, 
feared  that  they  would  shortly  embark  on  a  wage  and  price- 
cutting  campaign  that  would  undermine  the  industry." 
Stores  had  improved  collections  and  fewer  bad  debts  in 
1934  over  1933,  but  what  would  happen  now? 

KjEWSPAPER  columns  of  these  awakening  days  bristle 

'  with  projects  to  salvage  rules  of  business  practice,  sta- 
tistical bureaus,  and  other  advantages  of  the  NRA,  and  to 
bar  out  marginal  and  substandard  merchandise,  to  prevent 
retail    price    wars,    to    maintain    "code    wage    and    hour 
provisions." 

The  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  issued  a  call  to  all  members  "to  make  no 
immediate  changes  in  hour  or  wage  schedules."  It  is  an 
amazing  picture  of  bewildered  confusion.  Members  of  the 
live  poultry  industry,  whose  colleagues  had  won  their  case 
in  court,  "were  all  too  shocked  to  formulate  definite  plans." 
The  ship  is  going  down,  one  must  save  what  one  can.  Many 
of  the  telegrams  to  the  President,  promising  continued  vol- 
untary cooperation,  contained  the  ominous  clause  "as  long  as 
we  are  able."  "Cotton  showed  acute  weakness,"  wheat  prices 
dipped,  sugar  "lost  nearly  58  percent  of  the  year's  gain"  in 
price.  All  this  when  on  Friday  after  the  decision  "it  became 
apparent  that  the  President  was  holding  out  little  hope  for 
the  enactment  of  a  new  NRA." 

Business  men  found  small  comfort  in  views  and  editorials 
running  counter  to  the  facts  we  have  cited,  or  in  the  trum- 
peted line  that  "Many  in  Congress  oppose  Roosevelt,"  or  in 
the  weird  theory  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  created  "to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  states  against  the  national  govern- 
ment." Human  activities  require  government  under  law. 
That  law  for  business  had  been  NIRA  and,  all  code  en- 
forcement suspended  at  once,  business  men  found  them- 
selves suddenly  under  non-law.  If  the  Senate  be  close  to 
both  politics  and  business,  as  is  often  said,  one  may  well 
note  that  by  Sunday  the  headline  ran,  Senators  Veering  to 
Roosevelt  View.  In  any  case  the  Senate  hoisted  all  prices  in 
its  restaurant. 

By  that  time  such  comments  as 

that  "government  by  usurpation,  by  subterfuge,  is  over," 

that  "the  sovereignty  of  the  Constitution  has  been  asserted 

over  the  Brain  Trust," 

that  it  was  all  "a  blow  to  the  President's  pride," 

that  business  and  industry  now  have  "a  clear  road  ahead," 

that  "the  sweeping  decision  will  tend  to  relieve  uncertainty," 

(a  few  among  many  such)  began  to  look  inadequate  to 
the  point  of  danger  and  absurd  to  the  verge  of  idiocy.  What 
comfort  can  a  sane  man  find  in  the  fact  that  the  liquor 
business,  perhaps  half  bootleg  now,  will  soon  henceforth 
be  "left  in  unbridled  freedom?"  Business  men,  doubtful  of 
NRA,  began  to  realize,  as  the  Washington  News  put  it, 
that  "They  prayed  for  rain  and  got  a  cloudburst."  Business 
profits  now  seemed  decidedly  "difficult  to  evaluate." 

So  much  for  the  newspaper  record  which  will  be  part  of 
the  materials  of  the  future  historian.  But  it  scarcely  fore- 
casts the  flood  of  human  misery,  increased  by  the  direct 
effects  of  this  decision,  which  will,  unless  somehow  stayed, 
sweep  over  us  in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  In  the  long 
run,  business  interests  in  this  country  have  not  done  so 
badly  by  themselves.  Investors  have  increased  and  multi- 
plied. But  a  country  does  business  to  live,  not  the  contrary. 


There  are  those  who  have  long  known  the  price  of  all  this 
"prosperity"  in  our  finance-profit-industrialism.  If  success 
therein  be  a  matter  of  economic  power,  the  penalty  for  far 
too  many  has  been  their  economic  weakness.  They  paid  the 
price  of  economic  power  and  now  will  pay  the  price  of 
juristic  legalism  which,  whether  knowingly  or  not,  has 
freed  that  power  from  the  nation's  law. 

Here  are  the  learned  words  of  men  who  in  their  service 
at  the  bar  may  never  have  known  a  day's  want,  calmly 
spoken  in  a  hushed  room  remote  from  the  hum  of  work-a- 
day  toil.  Because  of  those  words,  many  whom  these  judges 
have  never  seen  will  work  longer  hours,  for  less  pay,  under 
harsher  conditions,  and  the  burden  of  their  exploitation, 
thus  increased,  will  be  unloaded  upon  social  agencies  de- 
vised outside  of  and  in  no  effective  relation  to  that  process 
of  so-called  profit  making.  Many  an  upright  business  man 
looking  on  at  the  selfishness  of  his  blinder  fellows  may  have 
reason  to  say  in  his  heart,  "But  this  is  your  hour,  and  the 
power  of  darkness." 

Since  at  least  July  4,  1783,  when  Dr.  Moses  Bloomfield 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  publicly  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  then  freed  his  own  slaves,  many  have 
felt  that  attaining  political  democracy  is  vain  unless  we  also 
attain  economic  democracy.  Practical  men  have  seen  that 
there  is  no  other  way  to  sell  the  goods  our  vast  industry 
makes.  Students  have  long  been  aware  how  we  made  a 
confederation  to  control  foreign  affairs  and  then  built  it 
into  a  federal  system  to  control  political  affairs,  and  how 
that  system  then  became  a  nation  in  taxing  power  and  in 
war  power.  In  each  instance  we  gained  the  objective.  In 
each  instance  the  step  forward  consisted  in  closing  the  gap 
between  state  powers  in  action  so  as  to  win  national  power 
over  the  whole  matter.  There  have  been  defects  and  failures. 
Perfection  is  a  dream.  Various  New  Dealers  did  overplay 
their  hand.  But  ours  is  the  tale  of  a  nation  built  by  men 
who  believed  in  its  worth  as  they  saw  it  proved,  and  their 
own  part  therein. 

OUR  leaders  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  urge,  "This 
is  a  matter  of  our  country's  life.  Here  is  a  gap  in  our 
means  of  dealing  with  it.  Here  is  a  vacuum  and  there  must 
be  government."  As  opinion  became  aware  of  the  problem, 
older  ideas  had  to  yield  that  we  might  be  more  of  a 
nation  and  better  governed  under  better  law.  Our  life  had 
grown  out  of  its  former  subdivisions,  and  the  law  changed. 

On  May  27,  the  Supreme  Court  said,  in  effect:  "Here  is 
government  and  there  must  be  a  vacuum.  Here  is  a  prob- 
lem and  we  are  not  concerned  with  it.  Here  are  the  old 
subdivisions  of  the  law,  chapter  and  verse,  jot  and  tittle,  and 
the  life  of  the  land  today  must  stay  within  these."  No  one  is 
responsible  for  the  consequences  of  this  mighty  dictum.  It 
is,  essentially,  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  life-or-death  power 
over  both  legislative  and  executive  results,  but  none  may 
call  it  to  account. 

Ours  is  a  representative  republic  on  a  democratic  founda- 
tion. The  structure  of  government  overthrown  by  the 
Schechter  case  decision  had  stood  for  nearly  two  years.  It 
had  been  widely  discussed,  critically,  and  not  without  the 
obloquy  and  lies  that  too  often  swarm  against  political 
achievement  in  any  democracy.  The  affirmative  policy  of 
which  NRA  was  a  part  was  the  issue  in  the  elections  of 
last  November  and  that  policy  received  the  most  thunder- 
ing endorsement  which  has  ever  been  given  at  the  polls  in 
a  non-Presidential  election. 

The  structure  has  fallen  but  (Continued  on  page  367) 
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BY  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 


THE  chicken  that  vanquished  the  blue  eagle  is  a 
$50,000,000  bird,  but  no  chanticleer.  There  is  nothing 
to  crow  about  in  the  live  poultry  industry  of  New 
York.  For  twenty  years  it  has  been  an  unsavory,  sordid 
business,  frightened  by  racketeers  and  ruled  by  monopolies. 
Periodically,  investigators  have  gone  the  rounds,  notebooks 
in  hand;  and  some  federal  judges  have  convicted,  some 
magistrates  have  dismissed,  the  combatants  in  the  poultry 
wars.  And  there  have  been  reforms;  but  essentially  the 
American  democracy  has  been  stumped  in  trying  to  be 
master  of  its  own  chicken  coop.  The  NRA  was  an  attempt 
to  try  federal  control,  where  city  and  state  had  failed  to  set 
things  to  rights;  but  even  the  Schechter  decision,  which 
everyone  has  been  prone  to  take  humorously  insofar  as  it 
was  a  fuss  over  feathers,  has  failed  to  give  the  public  any 
clear  recognition  of  how  important  this  branch  of  the  food 


Central.  It  has  practically  cleaned  up  the  rackets  which  used 
to  be  operated  by  the  car-men  who  ride,  bunk,  eat  and 
sleep  in  the  chicken  cars  and  feed  and  water  the  birds  en 
route.  They  come  from  as  far  west  as  Nebraska,  from  New 
England  and  the  South.  The  Pennsylvania,  annoyed  by 
frequent  claims,  ceased  soliciting  chicken  business  years  ago, 
and  has  only  recently  gone  after  that  revenue  again.  Chicken 
cars,  especially  constructed  to  hold  100  crates  (about  17,000 
pounds)  of  chickens,  are  all  owned  by  the  Palace  Live 
Poultry  Car  Company.  Nearby  producers  and  shippers, 
who  deliver  by  truck,  save  only  the  freight  and  the  Palace 
Car  rental.  They  are  forced  to  pay  the  regular  terminal  fees 
— feeding,  coop  rental,  trucking  charges — not  to  the  rail- 
roads, but  to  vicious  monopolies  which  are  peculiar  to  New 
York.  As  a  result  it  costs  twice  as  much  to  unload  a  car  of 
chickens  in  New  York  as  in  Philadelphia. 


industry  is,  or  how  ruinous  the  abuses  within  it  have  been. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  not  a  local  affair.  In  New  York  a      I   I NDER  the  city  Department  of  Markets,  an  investigation 
andful  of  marketmen  in  linen  dusters  set  the  basic  orice      ^ '  of  everv  chase  of  the  industry,  contained  in  a  193-nape 


handful  of  marketmen  in  linen  dusters  set  the  basic  price 
of  poultry  east  of  the  Rockies.  When  you  buy  a  dressed 
chicken  in  a  chain  store  in  Middletown,  Ohio,  you  pay  a 
price  that  is  related  to  the  price  of  live  chickens  in  New 
York.  Although  only  a  third  of  the  chickens  eaten  in  New 
York  are  received  alive,  the  live  third  represents  the  "liquid 
market."  The  rest,  you  might  say,  are  just  sold  over  the 
counter.  The  New  York  Central  chicken-receiving  yard  at 
Sixtieth  and  West  Streets,  where  nearly  all  the  shipments  by 
rail  are  received,  is  the  Wall  Street,  the  grain  pit,  of  the 
poultry  business,  and  transactions  there  affect  the  welfare 
of  farmers  as  far  west  as  Nebraska.  Most  of  the  live  chickens 
are  destined  for  the  Jewish  trade.  No  matter.  When  you  buy 
a  non-kosher  storage  chicken,  which,  if  it  came  from  a  large 
packer,  was  probably  needled  in  the  brain  so  that  it  would 
be  relaxed  for  dry-picking  before  it  was  bled,  you  affect 
the  chicken  supply  that  in  turn  affects  the  New  York 
market. 

Many  packers  of  chickens,  used  to  send  their  culls  and 
rejects  to  the  New  York  live  market.  Some  still  do.  It  was 
that  custom  that  prompted  the  so-called  "straight  killing" 
clause  of  the  NRA  code,  forbidding  dealers  to  select  the 
best  chickens  for  the  best  customers.  First  come,  first  served, 
but  take  them  as  they  come.  In  any  event  not  all  chickens 
are  in  top-notch  condition  when  they  arrive.  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  inspectors,  frequently  transferred,  have 
been  a  great  improvement  upon  New  York  City  inspectors 
who  passed  upon  the  receipts  prior  to  1926.  Rejected  fowls 
still  find  their  way  out  of  the  discard  cans  and  into  the 
cookpots  of  the  poor,  but  in  small  and  surreptitious 
quantities. 

One  great  reform  was  accomplished  by  the  New  York 


The  chicken,  eluding  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  cookpot,  scratched 
up  the  garden  of  the  New  Deal.  Freed  of  NRA  control,  the 
live  poultry  industry  of  New  York  again  roosts  on  the  city's 
doorstep,  though  its  waste  and  graft  reach  far  out  over  the 
country.  This  inquiry  into  an  unsavory  business  draws  on  ex- 
tensive investigations  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Markets 


of  every  phase  of  the  industry,  contained  in  a  193-page 
report,  has  just  been  completed  by  a  small,  picked  staff  of 
unemployed  newspapermen  headed  by  Philip  B.  Reister. 
(This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  poultry  survey  conducted 
by  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau — the  "chicken  census"  so 
superficially  ridiculed  by  the  aldermanic  committee  investi- 
gating relief,  which  is  not  yet  finished.)  It  reveals  that  the 
New  York  housewife  pays  at  least  $2,000,000  a  year  to 
poultry  racketeers.  Now  that  the  code  is  gone  and  responsi- 
bility comes  back  on  the  municipality,  this  investigation  will 
play  an  important  part  in  regulating  the  industry  in  which 
the  four  Schechter  brothers  of  Brooklyn  were  leading  dealers. 
These  brothers,  whose  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court, 
were  the  first  offenders  against  the  NRA  to  be  convicted  of 
felony  and  subject  to  heavy  fines  and  prison  sentences.  In 
the  district  and  circuit  courts,  they  had  been  found  guilty 
of  violating  the  fair  trade  provisions  of  the  Live  Poultry 
Code:  selling  diseased  fowls,  filing  false  sales  and  price 
reports  and  failing  to  live  up  to  the  "straight  killing"  clause 
of  the  code.  But  these  federal  lower  courts  did  not  find  the 
Schechters  guilty  on  the  counts  against  them  that  they 
worked  employes  longer  than  code  hours  and  paid  less  than 
code  wages.  Conceding  that  a  Jersey  chicken  shipped  to 
New  York  and  inspected  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
falls  within  interstate  commerce,  the  district  and  circuit 
courts  did  not  claim  jurisdiction  over  the  dealers  and  the 
workers  who  sold  and  handled  the  chicken  in  Brooklyn. 
There  was  the  constitutional  rub.  Both  defendants  and 
prosecution  jointly  appealed  to  the  highest  tribunal  on  the 
points  which  each  had  lost.  And  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  the  NRA  provisions  which  the  Schechters  had 
broken  were  not  real  law,  and  were  furthermore  unconsti- 
tional.  The  chicken-killing  business,  though  it 
may  affect  interstate  commerce,  was  in  their 
view  an  intrastate  affair. 

Widely  commended  for  their  individualistic 
pluck  in  contesting  the  legality  of  the  code,  the 
Schechters  are  back  in  business.  They  are  part 
of  an  industry  in  which  employers  and  unions 
alike  are  again  subject  only  to  New  York's  local 
restrictions,  once  easily  resisted,  but  now  the  focus 
of  a  new  drive  by  the  La  Guardia  administration. 
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Poultry  handling,  however,  remains  interstate  business,  at 
least  till  it  leaves  the  railroad  yards.  Let  us  take  for  granted 
the  farmer  and  the  farmwife  who  produce  the  poultry,  and 
the  shippers  who  consign  it  to  the  city. 

Let  us  begin  at  Sixtieth  Street,  Manhattan,  where  most  of 
the  chickens  land  in  New  York.  Smelly  as  a  slave  ship,  a  line 
of  cars  arrives.  The  car-men,  after  a  cup  of  coffee  at  a 
restaurant  nearby,  return  to  their  cars  before  four  the  next 
morning  to  feed  and  water  their  charges  for  the  last  time. 
If  they  overfeed,  the  in- 
spectors will  delay  un- 
loading a  day  at  the 
expense  of  the  shipper, 
so  car-men  nowadays 
seldom  attempt,  as  they 
once  did,  to  stuff  chick- 
ens with  sand,  or  with 
constipating  plaster  of 
Paris,  to  show  a  gain  in 
weight  in  transit.  Losses 
in  weight  today  are 
more  common  than 
gains,  and  the  condition 
of  the  poultry  much  bet- 
ter. To  be  sure  the 
modern  chicken,  a  soft 
product  of  the  new  lei- 
sure, is  not  so  muscular 
as  his  range-fed  grand- 
father, and  requires  more 
attention  when  travel- 
ing. The  car-man  may 
even  be  a  graduate  of  an 
agricultural  college  in-  The  New  York  live  poultry  business 

stead  of  the  roughneck 

you  might  expect  to  find  on  such  a  job. 

The  shipper,  either  a  cooperative  association  or  a  large 
producer,  consigns  the  car  to  a  commission  man,  who  de- 
ducts the  freight  and  terminal  charges,  and  usually  pays 
cash,  even  though  he  himself  may  transact  a  credit  business 
with  his  customers.  The  freight  varies  with  the  distance. 
But  the  so-called  terminal  charges  by  the  various  local 
monopolies  are  maintained  on  the  racketeering  scale  to 
which  New  York  has  long  been  accustomed. 

It  costs  $60  to  unload  a  car  of  live  poultry  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  New  York  an  average  carload,  of  say,  16,700 
pounds,  runs  up  a  bill  of  $183,  divided  as  follows: 

Coop  rental  (100  coops  at  85  cents)  $85 

Unloading  (set  charge)  48 

Cartage  (100  coops  at  50  cents)  50 

Why  should  these  charges  be  so  high?  They  shouldn't. 
The  coop  rental,  to  begin  with,  is  charged  by  the  N.  J.  Coop 
Company,  a  flourishing  corporation  presided  over  by  the 
same  officers  as  the  equally  alert  N.  Y.  Live  Poultry  Truck- 
ing Company. 

It  seems  a  small  thing  to  haggle  over  the  rental  of  a 
chicken  coop,  but  it  might  be  a  fatal  argument  if  carried 
too  far  by  the  purchaser  under  the  New  York  conditions. 
If  you  built  a  coop,  or  got  a  competitive  price  on  one,  you 
would  find  that  it  would  cost  you  less  than  $2.  Yet  even  if 
you  deliver  chickens  by  truck,  and  don't  use  a  N.  J.  coop  at 
all,  you  are  charged  85  cents  to  rent  one  here,  20  cents  of 
which  is  refundable  upon  return.  Now,  the  Market  Project 
investigators  have  figured  that  the  New  Jersey  Coop  Com- 


pany owns  approximately  30,000  coops.  Nails  and  slats  to 
keep  up  the  supply  in  1932,  a  typical  year,  came  to  $30,000 
according  to  the  investigators.  In  its  own  financial  statement 
the  company  gave  this  item  as  over  $75,000.  Labor,  the  com- 
pany said,  cost  $277,455.67;  the  investigators  said  no  more 
than  $94,800.  And  so  on  down  the  line,  until  the  company's 
profit  on  coops  must  have  come  to  a  grand  total  in  1932  of 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  instead  of  the  mere 
$38,000  admitted  by  the  company. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The 
affiliate,  the  N.  Y.  Live 
Poultry  Trucking  Com- 
pany, as  its  operation 
was  analyzed  by  the  in- 
vestigators, should  have 
made,  also,  around  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. To  quote  the  report : 
"It  would  be  interesting 
to  analyze  the  income 
tax  reports  of  the  coop 
and  trucking  companies 
to  discover  whether  the 
federal  and  state  audi- 
tors were  as  gullible  as 
the  prosecutors  in  the 
government  Conspiracy 
Trial  of  1934." 

Now  we  come  to  an- 
other little  monopoly 
which  is  dangerous  to 
investigate  or  compete 
with — the  Metropolitan 
Feed  Company,  which, 
by  curious  sales  appeal 
having  nothing  to  do  with  price  or  quality,  furnishes  prac- 
tically all  the  feed  bought  to  sustain  or  fatten  poultry  from 
the  time  it  is  received  till  it  is  sold.  The  Metropolitan  does 
not  solicit  business  but  imposes  it  in  ways  that  will  be 
developed  shortly,  calling  on  the  trade  with  a  bag  here,  a 
bag  there,  regularly  as  the  mailman.  Their  feed  may  sell  at 
a  considerable  advance  over  the  prevailing  price,  but  few 
dare  not  buy  it.  This  company  was  once  the  toy  of  Joe 
Weiner,  the  poultry  czar  and  union  delegate  who  is  now  in 
the  federal  prison  of  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

HERE,  then,  are  three  monopolies:  coops,  trucking  and 
feed.  The  shipper,  remote  from  the  scene,  cannot  evade 
them;  his  only  remedy  is  to  sell  his  poultry  elsewhere,  but 
the  other  markets,  unfortunately,  are  neither  so  large  nor 
so  profitable  as  the  New  York  market.  The  receivers — com- 
mission men  or  jobbers — are  equally  helpless,  and  presuma- 
bly interested  in  a  long  and  happy  life.  They  don't  dare  to 
reform  the  system.  The  dealers,  that  is  the  slaughterers, 
have  tried  to  break  loose  from  the  monopolies,  with  <ragic 
results.  A  dealer  would  have  great  difficulty  getting  any 
other  coop  company  to  deliver  a  coop  to  his  establishment, 
and  if  a  truck  did  appear  it  might  be  ruined  by  emery 
powder  in  the  motor,  a  favorite  device  of  the  racketeers. 

Who  are  the  racketeers?  And  how  in  the  world  would 
anyone  know  it  if  a  dealer  received  a  batch  of  feed  from 
an  outside  concern?  How  does  the  N.  J.  Coop  Company 
get  wise  to  would-be  poachers  on  its  preserves  ?  The  answer 
is,  to  quote  the  Market  Project  report:  "Handlers  of  poultry 
are  not  employed  by  the  owners  of  the  business  but  are 
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assigned  by  the  dictators  of  the  unions.  Consequently,  few 
show  loyalty  to  their  employer,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
compelled  to  spy,  and  report  any  evasion  of  union  rules 
which  may  be  interpreted  as  opposition  to  the  monopolies." 
Highly  organized,  the  employes  in  the  chicken  industry 
number  only  2000  but  many  of  them  are  stalwart  teamsters, 
at  first  glance  first  cousins  to  longshoremen.  Their  leader- 
ship in  the  past  has  been  anything  but  dainty  in  methods 
which  discountenanced  outside  feed  or  coops.  With  natural 
prudence,  the  dealers  avoid  the  reprisals  and  risks  of  offend- 
ing their  husky  employes.  Like  many  small  unions,  the 
teamsters  and  the  slaughterers  unions  have  developed  a  sys- 
tem of  intimidation.  Since  Joe  Weiner's  imprisonment, 
Tootsie  Herbert,  delegate  of  the  teamsters,  is  credited  by 
the  market  investigators  as  being  the  chicken  czar. 

% 

DURING  the  existence  of  the  live  poultry  code,  Leroy 
Peterson,  administrator,  turned  the  unions'  position  in 
the  scheme  of  things  to  account  in  enforcement — using 
them  as  ex  officio  investigators  and  allies  in  ferreting  out 
sanitary  violations  of  the  code.  The  Schechter  case  brought 
this  out.  Under  the  code  union  members  refused  to  handle 
diseased  or  other  condemned  poultry.  Administrator  Peter- 
son discounted  the  attacks  upon  the  unions.  Herbert,  a 
knowledgeable  fellow,  did  not  seem  to  him  as  bad  as  he 
was  painted.  The  administrator  handled  those  tough  team- 
sters like  bad  boys  in  a  settlement  club.  He  made  them  all 
monitors.  And  he  may  have  been  wise  in  so  doing,  for  a 
little  responsibility  has  been  known  to  turn  a  ringleader 
into  an  official! 

Certainly  Mr.  Peterson  was  neither  naive  nor  reckless. 
In  an  earlier  reform  administration  he  had  had  experience 
in  police  administration.  His  job  as  administrator  of  the 
code  had  grown  out  of  his  work  under  the  consumers 
board  of  the  AAA.  He  was  interested  in  the  whole  cast  of 
characters  he  had  to  deal  with — farmers,  shippers,  dealers 
and  consumers  as  well  as  workers.  As  he  has  said,  the  New 
York  poultry  market  could  never  be  cleaned  up  till  evils — 
culls  and  diseased  fowls,  for  example — were  eliminated  to 
the  advantage  of  all.  By  a  curious  arrangement,  the  Live 
Poultry  Code  of  Greater  New  York,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind,  made  the  administrator  responsible  both  to  the  AAA 
and  the  NRA.  The  expenses  of  his  office,  budgeted  at 
$88,000,  were  paid  by  the  industry. 

Last  May,  William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Markets,  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, accused  the  leaders  of  the  poultry  unions  not  only  of 
exploiting  the  dealers  by  forcing  them  to  employ  extra  help 
and  to  patronize  the  coop,  feed  and  trucking  monopolies, 
but  of  exploiting  their  own  members.  There  are  six  unions 
in  that  industry,  two  of  which  are  dominant.  Members  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  ofSTeamsters,  Local  Union  167, 
including  Chicken  Drivers,  Chauffeurs  and  Helpers,  are 
paid  $47  for  a  48-hour  week.  In  the  Poultry  Shochtim 
Unioji,  Local  440,  made  up  entirely  of  poultry  slaughterers, 
the  minimum  wage  in  a  retail  shop  is  $35  per  week,  in  a 
wholesale  shop  $45  per  week  with  a  maximum  of  $60  for 
killing  a  top  amount  of  12,000  pounds  of  poultry.  Affidavits 
secured  by  Mr.  Morgan's  investigators  charge  that  in  addi- 
tion to  dues  of  $10  per  month,  the  unions  have  collected 
5  percent  of  a  man's  earnings  plus  assessments  of  more  than 
$50  per  year.  Summing  up  his  decision  in  the  conspiracy 
trial  of  1932,  Federal  Judge  Caffey  said,  "I  can  but  conclude 
that  the  backbone  of  the  conspiracy  was  the  unions."  So  far, 
the  report  states,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  con- 


fronted with  embarrassing  attacks  upon  two  of  its  affiliates, 
has  not  interfered,  but  could  no  longer  stand  apart  if  an 
injunction  for  conspiracy  is  got  against  the  unions. 

The  dealers  can  not  be  regarded  as  innocent  victims  of 
circumstances.  Their  own  organizations,  even  when  formed 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  have  usually  come  to  sad  ends. 
The  Greater  New  York  Live  Poultry  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, organized  by  Major  L'Esperence  in  1926,  succeeded 
within  one  year  in  instituting  federal  inspection  of  poultry 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  Dr.  L.  C.  Ives. 
Then,  getting  rid  of  the  idealistic  major,  the  organization 
began  a  reign  of  terror,  price-fixing  and  restraint  of  trade, 
which  ended  in  1929  with  forty-five  of  its  members  con- 
victed and  sentenced  by  a  federal  judge,  their  appeals  to 
the  Supreme  Court  for  review  denied. 

By  and  large,  the  business  is  guilty  of  deceiving  orthodox 
Jewish  customers  concerning  the  strictness  with  which  the 
religious  details  are  observed.  According  to  the  Market 
Project  report:  "Hypocritical  Jewish  slaughterers  and  deal- 
ers defraud  members  of  their  own  race.  .  .  .  Jewish  consum- 
ers pay  2  or  3  cents  per  pound  extra  for  [what  is  actually] 
treje  (unorthodox)  poultry.  This  is  done  surreptitiously. 
After  the  employed  schochtim  have  left  the  day's  employ- 
ment, the  owner  or  some  other  employe  kills  a  number  of 
fowl  and  includes  them  with  the  kosher  fowl." 

If  the  ice-box  and  the  refrigerator  car  had  been  antici- 
pated, there  would  be  no  poultry  racket  in  the  cities,  for  it 
hinges  upon  what  was  essentially  an  ancient  Jewish  health 
code.  Italians  and  Negroes,  plus  a  few  epicures  who  believe 
fresh-killed  chicken  superior  in  flavor,  are  very  minor  cus- 
tomers. The  Jewish  trade  accounts  for  from  80  percent  to 
90  percent  of  the  live  poultry  trade.  Petty  grafters  and 
chiselers  sometimes  sell  dead  and  diseased  birds  and  culls, 
secured  surreptitiously  after  the  inspectors  have  condemned 
them  to  the  incinerator;  but  on  the  whole  the  consumers  of 
fresh-killed  chicken  wants  purity.  He  can  not  always  be 
certain  he  gets  it. 

THERE  is  counterfeiting  even  of  the  kosher  symbol  of  the 
Kashruth  Association.  During  a  controversy  between  the 
slaughterers  and  the  Schochtim  Union  440  last  year,  Mayor 
La  Guardia  appointed  Judge  Otto  S.  Rosalsky  as  mediator. 
The  judge's  award  included  a  provision  that  each  whole- 
sale poultry  market  handling  kosher  poultry  should  be 
supervised  by  the  rabbi  and  at  least  one  mashgiach  (re- 
ligious supervisor)  and  that  all  kosher  poultry  offered  for 
sale  should  have  affixed  thereto  a  plumba  (a  leg  band  with 
appropriate  legend)  signifying  that  it  is  kosher.  The  cost 
of  this  supervision  is  1  cent  per  fowl.  Last  May  state  in- 
spectors raided  a  die-maker's  shop  in  Lafayette  Street  and 
seized  counterfeit  plumbas  equivalent  to  $30,000  in  fees,  or 
enough  to  tag  3  million  chickens.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
these  were  the  only  unauthorized  seals  which  had  been 
ordered  by  big  shots  who  prey  upon  the  sincerely  orthodox. 

With  orthodox  Jews  buying  $750,000  worth  of  fresh 
killed  poultry  every  week,  and  willing  to  consume  even 
more  as  other  food  items  rise  in  price,  you  would  think 
that  the  industry  would  itself  be  anxious  to  cultivate  its 
market  and  to  standardize  its  product.  It  is;  but  in  common 
with  our  pre-code  industries  generally,  a  minority  can  send 
the  best  laid  plans  agley.  Take  for  instance  the  trucks  that 
roll  into  New  York  at  night  avoiding  inspectors. 

The  manner  in  which  the  price  of  chickens  is  established 
is  open  to  great  abuse.  When  the  price  of  a  commodity 
fluctuates  naturally,  no  one  objects  to  abiding  by  the  market. 
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Your  paint  store  changes  its  quotations  on 
turpentine  every  day.  The  farmer  watches 
the  wheat  market;  the  business  man  the 
financial  pages.  In  New  England,  the 
South,  the  West,  hucksters,  farmers,  ship- 
pers of  poultry,  all  read  the  New  York 
quotations,  deducting  the  charges  and  com- 
missions between  them  and  Sixtieth  Street. 
Now,  only  a  few  of  the  commission  men 
are  on  the  inside  of  the  daily  establishment 
of  the  price.  Most  of  them  are  at  the  mercy 
of  a  vicious  system  of  price-establishment 
which  is  variously  described.  Here  are  the 
factors  in  New  York  prices,  according  to 
the  Market  Project  report: 

1.  Seasonal  supply  and  demand 

2.  The  interests  of  a  few  leading  receivers 

3.  The  printed  quotations  of  a  publisher 

4.  The  important  Jewish  holidays. 

Seasonal  and  holiday  factors  are  legiti- 
mate and  obvious  factors — but  how  many 
people  have  ever  heard  of  a  periodical 
called  The  Producers  Price  Current,  pub- 
lished by  the  Urner-Barry  Company?  The 
quotations  as  published  in  this  indispen- 
sable organ  are  accepted  in  the  poultry 
market  as  the  price  for  the  day.  Ten  years 
ago  Harold  Taber  was  the  Urner-Barry 
representative.  Visiting  the  Sixtieth  Street 
yards  each  morning,  then  consulting  the  Washington  Street 
marketmen,  he  evolved  the  poultry  prices  of  New  York 
and  indirectly  of  the  United  States.  In  1926  a  deputy  at- 
torney general  of  New  York  reprimanded  him,  ordered 
him  to  keep  out  of  the  market  till  1  P.M.,  accused  him  and 
his  publication  of  price-fixing  and  threatened  to  have  him 
arrested  for  conspiracy  if  he  spoke  a  word  in  the  market. 

Thereafter  Paul  Taber,  Harold's  brother,  did  the  report- 
ing. He  still  does.  He  visits  the  receiving  yard  between  9 
and  10,  and  confers  with  several  leading  individuals  in  the 
industry.  Proceeding  to  the  Washington  Market,  he  calls 
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Shippers  must  pay  lees  to  three  New  York  monopolies,  feeding,  coop  rental,  trucking 


The  chicken  arrives  in  New  York  at  the  New  York  Central's  yards  at  Sixtieth  Street 


on  the  commission  men.  The  Market  Project  report  asserts 
that  the  three  men  most  likely  to  dominate  the  Urner-Barry 
quotations  are  large  advertisers  in  the  Urner-Barry  publi- 
cations. They  offer  signed  statements  from  commission  men 
admitting  that  forenoon  prices  are  largely  fictitious,  and 
that  sales  made  before  noon  are  conditional  upon  subse- 
quent quotation.  The  report  concludes:  "It  [the  daily  price] 
is  the  product  of  one  man  based  upon  such  transactions  as 
the  dealers  may  claim." 

The  investigators,  and  Commissioner  Morgan,  believe 
that  the  possibility  of  arbitrary  price-fixing  and  diver- 
sion of  supply  to  affect  the  market,  could 
be  eliminated  if  a  terminal  were  estab- 
lished in  which  shippers,  receivers  and 
dealers  would  participate  through  stock 
ownership  in  the  revenue.  This,  they  be- 
lieve, would  destroy  the  coop,  trucking  and 
feed  monopolies,  and  also  allow  the  day's 
supply  to  be  freely  inspected  by  all  dealers. 
Certainly,  in  any  attempt  to  reorganize 
the  industry  more  thoroughly  than  the 
NRA  code  could  do  it  in  one  brief,  ex- 
perimental year,  the  coop,  feed  and  cart- 
age charges  must  be  reduced.  Such  service 
could  be  priced  at  a  reasonable  figure. 
Without  sacrificing  their  wage  scales  or 
working  conditions,  the  unions  would 
have  to  satisfy  the  authorities  that  they 
are  not  in  the  rackets.  Receivers  and  deal- 
ers would  have  to  learn  the  lesson  that 
the  Chicago  meat-packers  were  taught  by 
Upton  Sinclair  three  decades  ago — that 
sanitation  pays  dividends. 

Chicken     is    not    a    luxury,    although 
Joseph  Heller,  attorney  for  the  Schechter 
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The  wholesale  price  of  live  poultry  in  New  York  City  from  1930-34,  showing  the  trend  in  seasonal  and  Jewish  holiday  fluctuations 


brothers,  believes  it  is.  Like  milk,  it  is  a  necessity,  a  desirable 
source  of  protein;  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  United  States 
it  is  the  poor  man's  meat.  On  the  East  Side  it  competes 
with  veal.  Let  us  look  more  closely  at  the  kosher  market 
in  which  the  faithful  observance  of  the  old  Talmudic  rules 
mean  so  much  to  the  orthodox  Jew.  As  Friday  evening,  the 
beginning  of  the  Sabbath,  approaches,  preparations  are  ac- 
celerated to  cater  to  the  householder's  needs.  With  incredi- 
ble haste,  a  perishable  commodity  must  be  received, 
inspected,  sold,  killed,  delivered,  consumed.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  chickens  in  New  York  are  killed  on  Thursday, 
cooked  before  Friday  evening. 

UNDER  the  spur  of  the  forthcoming  day  of  rest,  the 
work  goes  forward  hectically.  You  do  not  have  to  visit 
the  yards,  the  markets,  the  slaughterhouse,  the  little  butcher 
shops  to  feel  the  rush.  Just  drive  back  and  forth  on  the 
Williamsburg  Bridge  of  a  Thursday,  and  you  will  see  your 
fill  of  crated  chickens.  Then  imagine  400  dealers,  with  2000 
employes,  in  a  burst  of  activity  each  week,  as  hurried  as 
the  crew  provisioning  a  liner  while  she  docks  for  only  a 
day  or  two.  Where  there  is  such  stress  there  is  nearly  al- 
ways inefficiency  and  chance  for  manipulation.  A  live 
chicken  traveling  from  Indiana  to  a  kitchen  pot  in  New 
York  in  a  week's  time  is  plucked  along  the  line  like  any 
tourist.  Faced  with  fluctuating  prices  and  stiff  competition 
in  a  perishable  commodity,  the  dealers  cut  corners.  The 
unions  resort  to  violence  to  keep  their  grip.  The  Jewish 
consumer,  protesting  against  prices  and  fearing  that  any 
chicken  he  buys  may  be  contrary  to  his  religion,  goes  on 
strike.  That  last  is  precisely  what  happened  the  very  week 
of  the  historic  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Washington. 
Buyers  picketed  kosher  butcher  shops.  In  the  Bronx  the 
price  of  chicken  dropped  9  cents  a  pound.  Similarly,  last 
year  a  dealers'  strike  against  the  commission  men  on  the 
eve  of  a  Jewish  holiday  sent  high  prices  down.  You  can 
imagine  the  effect  upon  optimistic  shippers  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  how  hard  it  was  to  make  them  believe  that  prices 
really  had  dropped  on  the  eve  of  a  holiday. 

The  producer — whether  he  is  a  big  poultry  raiser  or  a 
man  who  has  discovered  the  last  refuge  of  ineffectuality 
raising  chickens  on  a  little  place  along  the  state  road — now 
receives  around  12^  cents  a  pound;  just  */*,  of  a  cent 
more  than  he  needs  to  break  even,  according  to  studies  by 


the  US  Department  of  Agriculture.  Let  us  imagine  that  he 
is  in  the  Middle  West,  near  the  corn  supply,  so  he  doesn't 
go  in  the  red,  and  follow  through  the  table  prepared  by  the 
Market  Project  survey: 

Producer  receives  12^  cents  per  Ib. 

Shipper,  including  collection,  feeding, 
trucking,  loading,  inc.  J/2  cent  profit       3 

Transportation — freight,  Palace  Car 

rental,  car-men  and  feed  en  route        23/5 

Terminal  charges  1-^ 

Receivers'  commission 

Slaughterers  and  other  help,  mark-up 

Retailer,  average  mark-up  4 

28  cents  per  Ib. 

That  jump  from  12  to  28  cents  is  less  of  a  boost,  no  doubt, 
than  the  consumer  pays  on  apples  or  fish.  But  apples  are 
seasonal.  Fish  require  more  special  handling  than  poultry. 
Nearby  shippers,  if  permitted  to  benefit  from  the  economy 
of  providing  their  own  cartage  and  trucking,  could  elimi- 
nate the  scandalous  terminal  charges  entirely.  As  Commis- 
sioner Morgan  has  said,  ^  cent  a  pound  reduction  in  price 
would  save  the  housewives  of  New  York  $1,000,000  a  year. 
The  5  cents  a  pound,  which  might  be  saved  by  an  ultimate 
efficient  plan  for  a  terminal,  and  by  further  economies  all 
along  the  line,  would  save  the  New  York  consumer 
$10,000,000  a  year. 

These  savings  to  the  consumer  are  only  part  of  the  story! 
The  shipper  in  the  first  instance  pays  a  part  of  these 
exorbitant  fees.  The  ramifications  of  the  waste  and  graft 
reach  out  to  Ohio,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  as  far  west  as 
Colorado.  If  the  price  of  chickens  were  to  come  down, 
because  the  present  spread  were  reduced,  the  chicken  farm- 
er would  soon  feel  the  demand  for  more  poultry. 

i 

SO  chickens  have  come  home  to  roost  on  New  York's 
doorstep.  The  city  can  no  longer  claim  that  it  is  over- 
shadowed in  controlling  the  industry  by  the  NRA  and  its 
former  powers  of  discipline.  New  York  has  a  free  hand, 
with  the  support  of  the  federal  attorneys  and  the  US  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  With  the  accomplishments  and 
errors  under  the  code,  and  the  facts  gathered  by  his  investi- 
gation to  guide  him,  Commissioner  Morgan  is  the  spear- 
head of  a  concerted  drive  which  includes  health  and  police 
departments,  the  Jewish  (Continued  on  page  364) 


NRA:    A    TRIAL    BALANCE 


BY  M.  D.  VINCENT  AND  BEULAH  AMIDON 


THE  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Schechter  case  has 
brought  to  an  abrupt  end  our  first  experiment  in  exer- 
cising a  measure  of  public  control  over  the  industrial 
life  of  the  country.  The  ten  months  ahead,  with  a  "stop-gap" 
NRA,  will  be  a  time  to  assay  the  work  of  the  past  two  years 
and  also  to  observe,  with  competition  free  except  for  the 
anti-trust  laws,  what  standards  of  wages,  hours  and  fair 
trade  practices  industry  sets  for  itself.  It  is  obviously  im- 
possible at  this  date  to  make  any  final  summary  of  the  brief 
NRA  experience.  Further,  the  Brookings  Institution  study 
has  already  demonstrated  that  evaluation  of  NRA  as  a 
recovery  instrument  depends  wholly  on  the  definition  of 
"recovery"  with  which  one  starts.  This  article  will  not  at- 


provisions  of  the  Act,  no  definition  of  policy  or  of  standards. 
The  final  form  in  which  a  code  emerged  was  the  joint  prod- 
uct of  the  deputy  administrator  presiding  at  the  hearings  and 
his  advisers,  and  of  representatives  of  industry  and  labor 
facing  him  with  their  diverse  demands.  Most  codes 
provided  for  a  minimum-wage  rate,  a  maximum  hours 
standard,  a  limited  apprentice  or  beginner  tolerance,  the 
elimination  of  child  labor.  The  collective  bargaining  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  (Section  7-a)  was  written  into  each  code 
by  law.  Beyond  that  there  was  wide  diversity  in  provisions 
for  limitation  of  machine  hours,  trade  practices,  and  in 
those  provisions  designed  to  fix  or  influence  prices.  There 
were  no  uniform  and  definite  standards  of  cost  accounting 
or  assembly  of  basic  industrial  data.  In  other  words,  the 


tempt  to  prove  that  NRA  either  succeeded  or  failed.  Draw- 
ing on  the  experience  as  a  division  administrator  of  one  of     codes  represented  a  process,  not  a  planned  product, 
the  writers  and  on  such  data  as  is  now  available  in  Wash- 
ington, it  will  attempt  some  answers,  although  frankly  in-     "THOUGH  they  were  held  to  be  codes  by  mutual  agree- 
complete,  to  the  question,  What  happened  under  the  codes  ?       '  ment  or  assent,  the  assent  by  both  management  and 


It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  pre-code  picture.  Fol- 
lowing the  1929  crash,  the  drop  in  wage  payrolls  soon 
reached  $9  billion  and  within  three  years  farm  crop  values 
shrank  60  percent.  There  was  a  tailspin  and  crash  in  the 
prices  of  merchandise  commonly  used  in  the  greatest  vol- 
ume. There  was  a  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of  unemployed 
from  3  million,  which  appalled  us,  to  13  or  14  million.  The 
nation  was  precipitated  into  the  state  of  complete  confusion 
that  culminated  in  the  national  bank  holiday,  in  March  1933. 

President  Hoover's  White  House  conference  of  business 
leaders  in  November  1929,  disagreed  on  everything  except 
that  there  must  be  no  lowering  of  purchasing  power,  hence 
no  wage  cuts.  The  reaction  to  this  was  the  famous  dictum 
of  the  banker,  Albert  Wiggin:  "Money  has  taken  its  wage 
cut,  and  so  must  labor."  Wage  and  work  standards  crum- 
bled. This  "voluntary  agreement"  proved  futile  to  safeguard 
wage-earners,  home  markets  or  business.  Industry  continued 
the  perilous  downward  spiral,  until  the  new  administration 
came  in,  when  the  NIRA  was  enacted.  The  purpose  of  the 
Act,  as  stated  in  its  preamble,  was  to  check  the  drop  in 
purchasing  power  and  production  and  the  rise  in  business 
mortality;  to  substitute  for  unregulated  competition,  "co- 
operative action  among  trade  groups"  and  "united  action 
of  labor  and  management  under  adequate  governmental 
sanctions  and  supervision." 

It  was  proposed  to  accomplish  these  objectives  by  short- 
ening hours  of  work,  setting  minimum-wage  levels,  estab- 
lishing fair  trade  standards  as  checks  to  destructive  com- 
petitive practices,  relaxing  the  anti-trust  laws  and  safeguard- 
ing labor's  right  to  organize.  Agreements  to  this  end  were 
expected  to  flow  from  the  united  action  of  labor  and  man- 
agement, "in  partnership  with  government"  acting  through 
the  National  Recov- 


labor  was  often  reluctantly  given.  It  is,  we  believe,  quite 
accurate  to  say  that  the  assent  or  agreement  was  rather 
acquiescence  under  fear  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to 
agree.  On  February  1,  1935,  there  were  546  codes,  covering 
more  than  2^/2  million  firms  and  some  22  million  workers. 
In  the  Textile  Division,  on  the  experience  of  which  this 
article  will  draw  heavily,  there  were  97  codes,  covering 
41,000  firms  with  2l/±  million  workers. 

Through  the  code  authorities,  industry  was  given  broad 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  capacity  for  self-discipline 
and  self-government  under  the  official  supervision  of  NRA. 
In  its  last  (though  no  one  viewed  it  as  final)  form,  NRA 
was  made  up  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Board, 
division  administrators  and  their  staffs  of  deputies  and 
assistant  deputies,  a  research  and  planning  division,  legal 
division,  compliance  division,  and  industry,  labor  and  con- 
sumer advisory  boards.  For  administrative  purposes,  indus- 
tries were  grouped  in  twelve  divisions,  with  a  division  ad- 
ministrator at  the  head  of  each.  Deputy  administrators  with 
their  staffs  had  immediate  administrative  charge  of  the  codes. 

Confronted  with  the  question:  "What  did  the  codes  ac- 
complish and  what  did  they  fail  to  accomplish?"  final 
conclusions  must  be  avoided.  Certain  developments,  trends 
and  effects  are  obvious.  Others  are  as  variable  as  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  they  flow.  But  though  appraisal  of  total 
results  is  not  possible  at  this  time,  we  can  point  to  some 
definite  effects  of  code  provisions  on  business  operations 
and  on  the  lives  of  those  touched  by  them,  both  as  workers 
and  as  consumers.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  many  influences  in  addition  to  NRA  were 
at  work. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  provisions  most  directly  affecting 

workers  in  the  coded 


ery  Administration. 

The  codes  of  fair 
competition  were  de- 
signed to  implement 
these  plans.  There 
were  no  rules  and  no 
precedents  for  code- 
making,  no  guides  ex- 
cept the  very  general 


In  the  fast  week  of  the  old  NIRA,  when  a  clerical  night  shift 
was  helping  wind  up  a  vast  undertaking,  the  head  of  the  Tex- 
tile Division,  who  was  in  charge  of  97  codes  covering  more 
than  41,000  firms  and  2J4  million  workers,  defined  for  us 
some  pluses  and  minuses  of  the  experiment.  Here  are  given 
answers  to  the  query,  What  happened  under  the  codes? 
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industries:  those  reg- 
ulating wages,  hours, 
child  labor,  industrial 
homework. 

One  of  the  most 
widely  accepted  code 
provisions  was  the  one 
prohibiting  child 
labor.  Though  news- 
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CHART  I 

boys  were  not  covered,  nearly  125,000  children  under  16  were 
taken  out  of  the  labor  market,  their  jobs  in  factories,  mines, 
shops,  offices  made  available  to  unemployed  adults.  Unfor- 
tunately, few  developments  under  the  codes  were  so  direct, 
so  definite,  and  so  unanimously  approved. 

Code  regulation  of  hours  and  wages  had  a  three-fold 
purpose:  to  increase  employment  by  reducing  the  work- 
day or  the  work-week;  to  protect  living  standards;  to  build 
up  domestic  markets  for  farm  products  and  manufactured 
goods.  The  general  picture  of  what  has  happened  to  wages 
and  hours  since  March  1933,  is  shown  by  Chart  I. 

Two  studies  of  the  same  plants,  the  first  made  in  Feb- 
ruary 1934,  the  second  in  February  1935,  showed  an  11 
percent  increase  in  employment,  a  rise  in  payrolls  from 
$7,600,000  to  $10,200,000;  an  increase  in  average  hourly 
earnings  from  36.6  cents  to  42.3  cents  ($11.78  weekly  to 
$13.07  weekly) ;  a  drop  in  average  man-hours  per  week 
from  32.2  to  30.9. 

IN  a  statistical  report  on  the  first  eighteen  months  of  NRA, 
dated  January  1, 1935,  the  Research  and  Planning  Division 
found  that  in  coded  industries  wage  rates  had  increased  30 
percent,  in  non-code  industries,  10  percent,  adding,  "This 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  effect  of  the  codes  is 
20  percent."  The  biggest  increases  were  found  in  industries 
where  rates  were  lowest.  In  industries  where  rates  were 
already  high  (machines,  machine  tool,  printing,  for  exam- 
ple) the  rise  was  small.  Chart  II,  on  page  336,  shows  the 
change  in  hourly  rates  in  672  cotton  garment  plants  between 
February  1933  and  February  1934.  The  Research  and  Plan- 
ning report  concludes: 

There  have  been  increases  in  wage  rates  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal  wherever  the  previous  rate  was  low,  that  is  for 
labor  working  in  low-paid  industries,  for  labor  living  in  the 
South,  particularly  female  labor,  for  labor  living  in  towns  of 
less  than  20,000  population,  for  labor  in  low-paid  occupations, 
in  a  word,  for  labor  getting  very  low  pay  anywhere  coming 
under  the  codes. 

But  figures  cannot  tell  the  whole  story.  There  are  thou- 


sands of  letters  in  NRA  files — labori- 
ously pencilled  notes,  many  of  them 
— which  put  in  more  vivid  terms 
some  of  the  things  the  charts  and  fig- 
ures indicate.  For  instance,  a  woman 
in  a  mid-western  factory  town  wrote : 

The  fair  employer  who  wants  to  pay 
his  workers  a  living  wage  is  certainly 
for  the  NRA.  The  NRA  places  a  mini- 
mum wage,  so  the  man  paying  $13  a 
week  don't  have  to  compete  with  one 
paying  $3  a  week.  Those  who  don't  like 
the  NRA  never  worked  in  a  sweat-shop 
80  hours  a  week  and  received  $3.50  for 
pay  such  as  I  have  right  in  —  —  City 
or  they  would  not  take  this  attitude. 

Sidney  Hillman,  head  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  and  one  of  the  most  able 
members  and  accurate  critics  of  NRA 
stated  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee: 

In  my  judgment  minimum  wages  are 
too  low — entirely  too  low — but  we  can 
show  tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds 

of  thousands  of  workers  who  were  compelled  to  accept  wages 
as  low  as  10  cents  an  hour,  5  cents  an  hour,  3  cents  an  hour, 
who  have  at  least  the  protection  of  24  cents  an  hour,  30  cents 
an  hour,  40  cents  an  hour. 

"THE  cut  in  hours  was  also  most  striking  in  the  low-paid 
'  groups.  For  the  672  cotton-garment  plants,  pictured  in 
Chart  II,  the  change  in  hours  over  the  same  period  is  shown 
in  Chart  III.  But  changes  in  the  length  of  the  average 
work-week  were  widespread,  as  this  table  shows: 

PRE-CODE  AND  POST-CODE  HOURS  IN  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES 


AVERAGE  HOURS  PER  WEEK 


INDUSTRY 

Jan.  to  June 
7933 

Jan.  to  Nov. 
19)4 

Ptrcint 
Change 

All  manufacturing 

38  9 

34  7 

—  10  8 

Automobile  

35  5 

33  3 

—  6  2 

Boot  and  shoe 

41  3 

34  6 

—  16  2 

Cane  sugar  refining 

50  3 

37  2 

—26  0 

Cement  

34  6 

33  1 

-  4  3 

Chemicals 

42  0 

38  7 

—  7  9 

Cotton  goods  . 

46  1 

33  0 

—28  4 

Electric  machinery 

31  7 

33  6 

+  60 

Knit  goods 

42  0 

33  4 

—  20  4 

Leather  

43  4 

36  7 

—  15  4 

Iron  and  steel  

29  5 

30  5 

+  34 

Paper  and  pulp  

41  4 

36  3 

-12  3 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes  

31.9 

30.9 

-   3  1 

Silk  goods  
Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

39.3 

44.2 

32.9 

33  1 

-16.3 

-25.1 

'The  averages  shown  in  this  table  are  computed  from  average  weekly  work 
hours  for  the  months  noted,  as  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

On  the  questions  of  hours  and  employment,  as  well  as 
wages,  letters  from  workers  arc  eloquent.  Here  is  a  para- 
graph from  a  letter  from  the  Southwest: 

If  the  poor  people  could  only  express  themselves  like  the  rich 
there  would  be  no  question  as  to  whether  NRA  had  been  a 
benefit  to  the  working  classes  or  not.  Before  NRA  some  of  the 
girls  in  the  factories  here  had  to  work  as  long  as  12  hours  ai 
day  for  about  $7  a  week.  Never  before  have  the  working-people 
here  enjoyed  their  work  as  in  the  past  two  years  under  NRA. 
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A  man  in  a  large  industrial  city  wrote: 

There  are  20  of  us  making  $15  a  week  and  working  48  hours 
a  week.  But  without  the  code  all  that  would  change  in  one  day. 
There  would  be  15  of  us  working  and  we  would  do  68  hours 
a  week  for  $10  in  each  pay  envelop.  That  was  the  way  it  was 
before  a  code. 

A  woman  in  another  industry  in  the  same  city  stated: 

Before  the  New  Deal  came  into  effect  we  was  compelled  to 
work  15  hours  of  each  day  during  the  rush  and  no  overtime 
and  fired  if  you  get  a  [union]  card.  Now  we  got  our  union  and 
we  got  our  decent  work-week  and  we  got  more  girls  working 
here  and  we  got  better  wages.  Where  I  used  to  never  get  more 
than  $8  a  week  now  I  don't  never  get  under  $13.50.  Our  lile  is 
no  bed  of  roses  because  that  aint  the  way  it  is  for  the  workers 
yet  but  it's  better  for  us  than  ever  I  seen  it  and  I  been  in  a  fac- 
tory 9  years  since  I  was  15. 

A  Southern  mill-worker's  letter  reads,  in  part, 

I  used  to  draw  $6  for  9  days'  work  and  very  long  hours.  Now 
I  draw  $12.50  a  week  and  no  day  over  8  hours.  That  is  a  big 
difference  and  our  life  is  different  and  there  is  a  chance  for  a 
happy  home.  But  if  there  was  no  code  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
how  it  will  be  once  more. 

INFORMATION  compiled  by  the  Research  and  Planning 
Division  underscores  the  statement  of  many  economists 
and  labor  groups,  "Minimum  wages  are  too  low."  Adjusted 
for  the  rise  in  cost  of  living,  the  average  per  capita  wage 
for  the  country  shows  a  slight  drop  between  February  1932, 
and  June  1934.  As  is  usual  with  averages,  this  one  masks 
details  which  modify  the  total  picture.  Thus,  in  October 
1934  women  workers  had  "real  wages"  7  percent  higher 
than  in  July  1933,  when  the  first  codes  went  into  effect.  In 
the  South,  women's  real  wages  were  higher  by  16  percent 
over  the  same  period.  But  the  "upper  three  fifths"  of  the 
male  wage-earners  in  the  South  showed  a  decline  in  real 
wages  in  October  1934,  as  compared  with  July  1933.  For  the 
"top  tenth,"  the  drop  amounted  to  10  percent.  Figures  on 
the  proportion  of  the  national  wealth  flowing  to  labor  are 
fragmentary  and  inconclusive.  But  the  most  ominous  sta- 
tistics of  the  recovery  effort  to  date  are  to  many  persons 
those  comparing  corporate  earnings  and  wages.  A  selected 
group  of  639  corporations  showed  an  increase  in  net  earn- 


ings of  519  percent  between  1932  and  1934.  For  the  same 
period,  average  weekly  earnings  in  industries  bracketing 
those  corporations  increased  5  percent.  Concerning  this, 
another  paragraph,  from  the  Research  and  Planning  Divi- 
sion report  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Stating  that  between 
June  1933  and  December  1934,  the  indices  of  the  US  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  showed  a  20  percent  increase  in  pro- 
duction (63.9  to  78.2) ;  a  16  percent  increase  in  employment 
(63.9  to  74.6) ;  a  33^3  percent  increase  in  payrolls  (43.2  to 
57.9),  the  report  adds: 

On  the  whole,  the  amount  of  money  which  the  average  work- 
ingman  in  industry  under  the  codes  finds  in  his  pay  envelop 
has  not  increased  a  great  deal,  the  increases  in  payroll  appar- 
ently going  to  added  workers,  formerly  unemployed. 

The  increase  in  employment  during  the  code  period  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  2  to  3  million. 

A  NUMBER  of  factors  operated  to  keep  the  workers 
from  getting  the  full  benefit  even  of  such  low  wage 
minima  as  were  set  by  the  codes.  In  some  instances,  the 
minimum  wage  tended  to  become  the  maximum.  More 
frequently  wage  increases  in  classifications  above  the  mini- 
mum were  defeated  by  various  types  of  speed-up  and 
stretch-out.  In  the  men's  clothing  code,  for  example,  there 
was  a  provision  to  maintain  existing  differentials  in  the 
higher-paid  groups  and  to  keep  the  minimum  from  becom- 
ing the  "going  rate"  for  the  industry.  There  were  also 
"equitable  adjustment  provisions"  in  other  codes.  A  sample 
study  of  the  men's  clothing  industry  for  the  1934  fall  season 
was  made  by  the  Research  and  Planning  Division.  It  cov- 
ered 1472  establishments  with  99,107  workers,  and  included 
the  50  largest  units  in  the  industry;  over  650  smaller  estab- 
lishments, and  about  700  contractors.  Under  the  code,  a 
minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  (with  geographic  dif- 
ferentials) was  established.  In  the  1934  fall  season,  the  aver- 
age wage  for  the  industry  was  66.2  cents  an  hour — $23.82 
for  a  36-hour  week.  The  1933  pre-code  weekly  average  was 
slightly  above  $12.  Employment  in  the  industry  had  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  from  109,000  to  125,000.  The 
study  found  that  19.7  percent  of  the  workers  in  the  indus- 
try were  receiving  only  the  code  minimum.  But  among 
individual  employers  the  range  was  from  less  than  1  percent 
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of  the  employes  to  more  than  80  percent.  Nearly  56  percent 
of  the  workers  in  the  industry  were  receiving  50  cents  an 
hour  or  better,  but  here  again  there  was  a  wide  range  as 
between  employers.  Some  paid  less  than  7  percent  of  their 
workers  at  this  rate,  others  paid  50  cents  an  hour  or  more 
to  97  percent.  The  study  concluded  that: 

For  the  most  part  a  wage  policy  within  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  NIRA  has  been  carried  out  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  larger  manufacturers,  smaller  manufacturers  and  contractors, 
and  .  .  .  only  a  selfish  few  are  for  the  most  part  paying  only 
the  minimum  or  slightly  above  the  minimum. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  important  and  in 
some  instances  prosperous  industries  which  do  pay  code 
rates  but  whose  wage  rates  are  too 
low.  They  are  not  returning  to  the     _^^^_^^^^__ 
market  in  the  form  of   wages  an 
amount  equal  to  their  ability  to  pay 
nor  proportionately  what  other   in- 
dustries are  paying.  Such  industries 
are  obstructing  the  development  of 
our  potential  markets. 


THE  Textile  Division  of  NRA  in- 
•  eluded  some  admirable  examples 
of  well-organized  industry  and  intel- 
ligent cooperation  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  At  the  same  time,  it 
included  most  of  the  homework 
industries,  which  afford  probably  the 
most  flagrant  American  examples  of 
helpless,  exploited  workers.  Home- 
work, jobbed  out  by  manufacturers 
or  contractors  to  tenement  or  rural 
homes,  means  child  labor  in  most 
lines  and  is  the  lowest  paid  of  all 
labor.  Its  usual  wage  range  is  from  a 
few  cents  to  $5  a  week.  Of  the  546 
codes,  86  prohibited  homework,  11 
limited  it,  while  9  codes  specifically 


continued  homework  with  some 
sort  of  control. 

In  reporting  on  industrial  home- 
work under  NRA  in  March  1935, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Labor  De- 
partment found: 

The  number  of  homeworkers  re- 
ported by  Pennsylvania  employers 
decreased  from  8649  to  5531  between 
September  1933  and  September 
1934,  a  drop  of  more  than  one  third. 
This  decrease  resulted  mainly  from 
the  prohibition  of  homework  by 
many  NRA  codes.  .  .  .  The  code  of 
fair  competition  for  the  men's  cloth- 
ing industry  ...  set  the  precedent 
for  complete  prohibition  .  .  .  and 
1300  jobs  were  moved  from  homes 
to  factories  [in  this  state].  .  .  .As  a 
result  of  the  various  code  prohibi- 
tions, the  homework  problem  is  now 
concentrated  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  industries.  .  .  . 

Under  NRA  as  under  state  reg- 
ulation, homework  remained  a 
thorny  problem.  No  satisfactory 
totals  showing  its  extent,  its  hours 

and  wages,  night  work  and  child  labor  have  ever  been 
compiled,  nor  any  method  of  collecting  them  devised.  But 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  progress  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
was  being  made  as  was  shown  by  Pennsylvania's  experi- 
ence and  by  the  Children's  Bureau  study,  which  concludes, 
in  part: 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  those  industries  in  which  the 
code  prohibits  homework,  some  "bootlegging"  is  going  on  and 
that  unscrupulous  manufacturers  are  still  making  use  of  the 
system  in  violation  of  their  codes,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
volume  of  homework  has  greatly  decreased  since  the  prohibi- 
tions went  into  effect.  Investigators  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
while  carrying  on  the  present  study,  report  that  they  experi- 
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enced  considerable  difficulty  in  locating  persons  actually  engaged 
in  homework  in  sections  where  in  past  years  they  had  only  to 
walk  along  certain  streets  to  see  entire  families  absorbed  in 
work  that  is  now  abolished  under  the  codes. 

NRA  established  the  Compliance  Division  to  enforce 
labor  and  trade  practice  provisions.  It  was  also  a  policy  to 
authorize  code  authorities  to  set  up  their  own  committees 
to  enforce  labor  and  trade 
practice  provisions.  These 
were  separate  agencies.  The 
trade-practice  committees 
were  composed  entirely  of 
industry  members.  The 
labor  complaints  commit- 
tees were  composed  of  in- 
dustry and  labor  members 
in  equal  numbers  and  some 
of  them  were  very  effec- 
tive, particularly  where  em- 
ployer and  labor  organiza- 
tions cooperated  volun- 
tarily, as  in  the  men's 
clothing,  blouse  and  skirt, 
coat  and  suit,  Nottingham 
lace  curtain  and  some  other 
industries.  Nevertheless, 
such  examples  are  relative- 
ly few,  and  it  was  found 
by  experience  that  it  is  not 
sound  policy  to  entrust  pri- 
vate agencies  with  the  en- 
forcement of  labor  and 
trade  practice  provisions 
which  had  the  force  of  law. 
That  is  a  function  that  gov- 
ernment alone  can  effectively  discharge.  Moreover,  the 
cost  of  NRA  enforcement  of  labor  provisions  was  very 
much  less  than  that  of  code-authority  enforcement. 

To  May  27,  1935,  the  Compliance  Division  had  made 
wage  adjustments  in  74,520  cases,  with  more  than  $6  million 
paid  in  restitution  to  workers. 

What  the  functioning  of  the  compliance  machinery  meant 
in  such  cases  was  eloquently  expressed  by  a  New  England 
worker,  who  wrote: 

The  most  surprising  day  ever  seen  in  this  place  was  yester- 
day when  the  boss  was  ordered  to  pay  us  at  the  code  rate  and 
more  than  that  was  ordered  to  give  us  what  was  due  at  that 
rate  from  the  beginning  of  the  code  and  we  got  the  money 
right  in  our  hands.  You  can  guess  that  the  money  is  handy. 
With  the  $41.80  coming  to  me  we  can  do  a  lot.  But  there  is 
something  more  than  the  money.  There  is  knowing  that  the 
working  man  don't  stand  alone  against  the  bosses  and  their 
smart  lawyers  and  all  their  tricks.  There  is  a  government  now 
that  cares  whether  things  is  fair  for  us.  I  tell  you  that  is  more 
than  money.  It  gives  you  a  good  feeling  instead  of  all  the  time 
burning  up  because  nothing  is  fair. 
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qualified  its  meaning  [sec  Survey  Graphic  for  May  1*534, 
page  213.]  It  is  justifiable  to  say  that  every  intelligent  work- 
er and  every  intelligent  employer  knows  exactly  what  7-a 
means.  No  question  respecting  its  meaning  has  arisen 
where  management  and  labor  voluntarily  accepted  it.  The 
difficulties  arising  under  this  section  occurred  only  when 
management  opposed  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining 

and  refused  to  make  col- 
lective agreements.  The 
stock  challenge  to  7-a  was 
that  it  did  not  give  repre- 
sentation to  minority 
groups  of  workers.  The  an- 
swer is  simple:  it  was  not 
intended  to  let  minority 
groups,  dominated  by  the 
employer  or  acting  inde- 
pendently, defeat  the  work- 
ing terms  and  conditions 
which  a  majority  might  be 
able  to  negotiate.  The  pro- 
vision was  based  on  the 
democratic  principle  of  rep- 
resentation. That  system 
does  not  subject  majorities 
to  the  control  of  minorities, 
either  when  applied  to  gov- 
ernment or  to  private  busi- 
ness transactions. 

Many  code  authorities 
admitted  their  inability  to 
enforce  fair  trade  practices 
except  a  few  universally 

CHART  IV  accepted  rules,  which  we 

may  say  are  the  equivalent 

of,  "You  shall  not  steal."  No  industrialist  will  publicly  re- 
sist such  regulations.  Outside  this  clear  and  narrow  field 
one  gets  into  the  realm  of  ethics  where  there  are  vast  possi- 
bilities for  misunderstanding  and  evasion.  Concealed  dis- 
counts, for  example,  are  difficult,  sometimes  impossible  to 
detect  and  are  devastating  in  their  consequences.  But  a  rule 
against  them  cannot  be  enforced  except  in  occasional  in- 
stances, largely  because  many  wholesalers,  jobbers,  manu- 
facturers and  retailers  insist  that  such  a  discount  is  "fair 
competition."  In  many  instances,  as  in  volume  buying, 
there  is  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  in  reduced  selling 
cost  and  more  continuous  operation,  which  is  treated  as  a 
fair  consideration  for  the  concession. 


I  N  some  highly  organized  industries  with  comparatively 
few  members,  most  of  whom  have  large  investments, 
trade  practice  enforcement  was  successful.  It  is  perhaps 
more  accurate  to  say  that  in  such  situations  compliance  was 
voluntary.  Where,  however,  an  industry  had  numerous 
units  distributed  over  wide  areas,  except  for  a  few  univer- 
sally accepted  standards,  "fair  practice"  provisions  did  not 
stand  up.  This  was  especially  true  in  manufacturing  indus- 
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In  establishing  the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  less  progress 

was  made  than  in  establishing  and  safeguarding  standards  tries  in  which  one  could  go' into  business  on  smalf  capital. 

of  wages  and  hours.  Labor  accepted  without  reservation  the  When  a  man  is  operating  on  a  shoestring,  he  is  not  particu- 

tull  import  of  all  sections  of  the  Recovery  Act.  Large  groups  larlv  sensible  of  an  obligation  to  play  a  game  in  which  the 

f  employers  refused  to  accept  Section  7-a,  the  collective  rules  were  written  by  those  with  more  at  stake   Neverthe- 

barga.nmg  provision,  and  resisted  its  application.  Labor  less,  there  was  sufficient  enforcement  or  compliance  to  curb 

resented  this  disregard  of  its  rights  under  the  law,  and  the  and  in  many  lines  to  eliminate  much  of  the  destructive 

flict  was  the  most  bitter  of  those  which  arose  under  the  force  of  vicious  market  habits.  On  the  basis  of  a  two-year 

es.  Management  sought  to  interpret  7-a  in  ways  which  experiment  it  is  impossible  to  say  (Continued  on  page  363) 
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JANE  ADDAMS:  THE  GREAT  NEIGHBOR 


BY  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 


HULL-HOUSE  and  Chicago  Commons  are  scarcely 
a  mile  apart  as  the  crow  flies.  We  were  neighbors 
throughout  that  half  of  my  life  which  has  been 
spent  in  Chicago,  yet  it  was  from  Jane  Addams  that  I  came 
to  learn  how  little  distance  matters,  how  much  more  it 
means  to  have  others  than  those  nearby  within  the  reach 
of  what  I  like  to  call  neighborship.  She  felt  that  it  extended 
so  far  beyond  the  locality  in  which  it  was  rooted  that  it 
should  include  all  those  who  share  a  community  of  social 
interests. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  settlement  head  residents  of 
the  country  met  for  an  exchange  of  views  which  centered 
upon  what  we  should  claim  our  neighborhoods  to  be.  Miss 
Addams  reminded  us  that  they  represent  a  racial  heritage 
even  more  primitive  than  the  family  as  we  know  it.  She 
cited  old  patriarchal  and  Aryan  households,  ancient  village 
communities  and  other  primitive  groups  that  held  popula- 
tions together  before  single  families  could  survive  apart. 
And  she  pointed  to  the  ways  in  which  some  of  our  immi- 
grant friends  transplanted  their  Old  World  neighborhoods, 
clinging  to  them  as  their  inalienable  possessions. 

Of  her  faith  in  this  human  bond  she  gave  many  tokens. 
Many  of  her  neighbors  at  Halsted  Street,  as  they  got  on  in 
life,  moved  to  more  spacious  localities  only  to  be  brought 
back  once  a  year  for  an  "old  settlers'  reunion."  All  through 
the  years  lonely  families  and  more  lonesome  individuals 
coming  from  American  country  towns  were  welcomed  at 
Hull-House  and  made  to  feel  at  home,  no  less  than  the 
immigrants  from  many  lands.  One  of  these  last,  when  he 
thought  he  could  no  longer  endure  his  isolation,  had  writ- 
ten home  to  his  brother  in  the  old  country,  "I  must  join 
something  for  I  cannot  fight  all  hell  alone."  To  assure  the 
protection  of  the  law  for  a  multitude  of  newcomers  from 
the  wolfish  exploitation  of  person  and  property  to  which 


in  the  early  Nineties  I  had  come  to  start  the  first  department 
of  instruction  of  its  kind — that  of  social  economics  at  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary.  The  teaching  was  as  new  to  me 
as  the  field  in  those  pioneering  days  was  strangely  mis- 
understood by  others  as  irrelevant  to  religion  and  the 
church,  and  subversive  of  the  social  order.  Then  and  since  I 
have  ever  kept  within  reach  of  her  friendly  counsel  and 
the  range  of  her  varied  experiences  and  worldwide 
sympathies. 

The  year  following  the  World's  Fair  came  the  great  strike 
at  the  Pullman  Car  Works.  In  the  breach  between  sharply 
divided  public  opinions,  Jane  Addams  "found  her  mind 
dwelling  upon  a  comparison  which  modified  and  softened 
all  her  judgments."  Shortly  afterwards  in  her  earliest  book, 
Democracy  and  Social  Ethics,  she  drew  the  parallel  between 
the  bitter  disappointment  which  the  founder  of  the  "model 
town"  of  Pullman  felt  over  what  seemed  to  him  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  employes  who  dwelt  there,  and  that  felt  by 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear  toward  his  daughter's  unfilial 
attitude.  Therein  Miss  Addams  laid  bare  "the  subtle  self- 
deception  to  which  she  thought  the  whole  tragedy  was 
due":  "He  cultivated  the  great  and  noble  impulses  of  the 
benefactor  until  the  power  of  attaining  a  simple  human 
relationship  with  his  employes  was  gone  from  him."  This 
incisive  ethical  insight  permeated  and  crowned  her  other 
qualities.  By  their  rare  combination  she  was  enabled 
critically  to  analyze,  yet  sympathetically  to  judge  self- 
judgments,  her  own  and  others;  to  be  considerate  both 
of  individual  and  collective  interests  at  stake  in  every 
situation;  to  be  human  in  her  appraisal  of  motives  and 
methods  involved  in  opposing  wrongs  and  promoting 
rights;  to  see  things  whole,  without  losing  sight  of  their 
parts. 


they  were  exposed  in  transit  or  while  finding  a  foothold,       IUST  as  in  the  tragic  situation  at  Pullman  she  had  in 
the  Immigrants'  Protective  League  was  organized  at  Hull-     •'  mind  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  Lear,  so  she  brought  to- 
House  and  for  twenty-five  years  has  vigorously  maintained 
its  widespread  service. 

Like  them,  when  I  was  a  stranger  she  took  me  in — to  her 
personal  friendship,  and  through  it  to  her  understanding 
knowledge  of  this  great  city  wilderness  then  so  strange  to 
me.  To  Hull-House  I  went  to  listen  and  to  learn  and  almost 
always  found  her  listening  to  one  of  her  neighbors,  or  to 
some  kindred  group  of  them.  She  would  pass  on  to  me 
what  she  had  learned  from  them,  thus  revealing  the  prime 
source  of  her  understanding — the  simple,  natural,  human 
relations  which  she  sought  and  won  as  a  neighbor,  a  friend 
and  a  fellow  citizen  who  shared  in  the  conditions  of  the 
community  life  under  which  they  all  lived.  These  neigh- 
bors had  been  wont  to  exchange  their  expe- 
riences with  each  other  in  their  old-country 
native  villages.  So  they  exchanged  them  with  Incidents  revealed  the  thought  and  spirit  of  Miss  Addams. 
her  and  she  with  them,  as  though  in  her  native  "Some,  like  prisms,"  writes  the  warden  of  Chicago  Commons, 
Illinois  village.  One  old  neighbor  who  had  been  Kiii.it  i  .11 

left  behind  by  his  kinsfolk  comforted  himself  in  gathered  light  from  everywhere,  illuminating  what  she  said 

and  did.  Others,  like  lenses,  magnifying  details,  helped  us  to 
epitomize  her  understanding."  The  incidents  he  relates  here 
are  gleaned  from  an  intimate  comradeship  continuing  through 
forty-three  of  the  forty-six  years  she  lived  at  Hull-House 


gether  what  was  local  and  what  was  remote,  to  interpret  by 
comparison  or  contrast  any  situation  with  which  she  had  to 
deal.  This  habit  is  finely  indicated  in  the  titles  of  her  books, 
such  as  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets.  She  recog- 
nized A  New  Conscience  and  an  Ancient  Evil,  when  Chi- 
cago's Vice  Commission  was  investigating  and  reporting  on 
the  underworld.  The  Long  Road  of  Woman's  Memory  was 
traced  back  from  the  weird  old-world  superstition  of  the 
"devil  baby"  which  strangely  reappeared  in  the  Hull-House 
neighborhood.  In  time  of  war,  she  showed  peace  to  be  as 
necessary  as  the  bread  she  sought  for  the  starving  children 
of  nations  at  fratricidal  strife.  The  current  event  was  claimed 
as  the  medium  through  which  education  is  to  be  extended 


knowing  and  being  known  by  Miss  Addams 
who  "lives  with  us  here." 

Known  only  to  myself  is  what  I  owe  to  Miss 
Addams  for  sharing  with  me  her  understanding 
of  the  city's  conditions  and  complexities,  when 
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beyond  the  curricula  of  the  schools.  From  these  flights 
back  to  memories  and  forward  to  ideals  she  brought  allu- 
sions and  related  them  to  our  present-day  problems.  But 
these  allusions  never  diverted  her  from  the  direct  pursuit 
of  her  objectives.  They  added  charm  to  her  writing  and 
speech;  but  more,  they  demonstrated  that  all  she  remem- 
bered of  her  wide  range  of  reading,  and  what  she  drew 
from  the  wider  range  of  her  ideals  and  hopes  was  held  in 
mind  to  apply  to  the  greater  or  lesser  experiences  which  she 
faced.  All  she  was  and  could  be  was  put  into  the  expres- 
sion of  her  thought  and  feeling. 

THESE  high-ranging  qualities  disclosed  the  significance 
'  of  minor  incidents  when  she  brought  them  to  bear  upon 
them.  Yet  with  her  such  incidents  never  became  mere  anec- 
dotes. Each  was  of  interpretative  value,  concretely  restating 
the  conclusions  of  her  swift  intuitions,  or  suggesting  the 
practical  applications  of  her  subtle  thought,  not  otherwise 
always  to  be  readily  apprehended  in  her  rapid  expression. 
So,  too,  the  mistress  of  Hull-House  revealed  her  uncon- 
scious use  of  these  qualities  in  the  daily  life  of  its  house- 
hold, and  in  her  part  in  the  care  for  its  comfort  and  beauty. 
She  maintained  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  table  from 
which  she  served  her  fellow  residents.  She  personally  ex- 
tended the  generous  hospitality  of  Hull-House  to  its  guests, 
receiving  as  many  of  them  as  she  could  at  the  door  and 
accompanying  them  through  the  tour  of  the  buildings.  She 
was  the  home-builder  in  creating  and  spreading  that  family 
spirit  that  gave  it  the  atmosphere  of  a  household  and  main- 
tained a  human  quality  in  all  its  work. 

She  was  the  most  helpful  and  continuous  trustee  of  Chi- 
cago Commons  from  its  inception  to  her  death;  but  here  I 
have  especially  in  mind  how,  forty-one  years  ago,  ventur- 
ing to  forecast  family  residence  in  a  settlement,  we  leaned 
on  her  counsel  as  to  the  care  and  safety  of  our  four  chil- 
dren. Her  advice  was  found  so  successful  by  their  mother 
as  to  prompt  her  later  to  express  her  gratitude  at  bringing 
up  the  family  at  the  Commons  before  the  fear  of  bacteria 
might  have  proved  more  perilous  than  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion. More,  Miss  Addams'  concern  for  childhood  and  moth- 
erhood in  her  neighborhood  seemed  a  demonstration  of 
what  gentle  strength  and  practical  wisdom  might  be  and 
do  in  ours  in  mothering  our  own  family  within  the  settle- 
ment household. 

She  had  many  ways  of  promoting  just  understanding; 
but  most  unusual  was  the  use  she  made  of  hospitality  in 
bringing  together  guests  who  might  exchange  differing 
points  of  view.  This  she  did  with  rare  tact  and  not  a  little 
humor  even  when  the  gaps  between  them  were  not  easy  to 
bridge.  Once  she  invited  a  few  of  us  to  meet  John  Burns, 
then  the  most  conspicuous  labor  leader  in  England,  some 
years  after  he  had  won  the  great  dock-yards  strike.  He  had 
come  to  Chicago  "incog"  to  observe  industrial  relations  and 
to  compare  our  civic  administration  with  that  of  the  Lon- 
don County  Council.  Miss  Addams  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  Chicago.  He  surprised  us  by  saying,  "Your 
mayor  is  an  ass."  Her  rejoinder  was,  "But  he  is  so  sincere!" 
Thereupon  he  concluded,  "All  asses  are  sincere."  What  then 
did  he  think  Chicago  most  needed?  "A  hundred  John 
Burnses,"  he  replied,  with  the  characteristic  self-expression 
of  an  earlier  day  which  carried  a  left-handed  compliment  to 
Chicago  in  conceding  the  greatness  of  our  growing  city  if 
it  called  for  a  hundred  of  his  like. 

At  another  luncheon  at  Hull-House  I  shared  with  her  the 
table  talk  of  Prince  Kropotkin  and  former  Governor  Alt- 


geld  of  Illinois.  The  latter  seemed  a  conservative  in  contrast 
with  the  radicalism  of  this  eminent  Russian  scholar  and 
professor  who  had  become  the  spokesman  and  leader  of 
the  early  revolution  against  the  Czar.  Challenged  to  justify 
his  resort  to  force,  he  did  so  by  claiming  that  nothing  less 
could  free  the  Russian  people  from  the  cruel  despotism  to 
which  they  had  long  been  subjected,  and  that  the  violence 
of  legitimatized  warfare  is  far  worse.  The  freedom  of  the 
interview  was  facilitated  by  our  decision  to  address  the 
Prince  democratically  as  Mr.  Kropotkin.  On  a  later  occa- 
sion, Madame  Breshkovsky,  "the  mother  of  the  Russian 
revolution,"  when  besought  by  Miss  Addams  not  to  go  back 
to  exile  and  imprisonment,  exclaimed,  "What  matters  the 
fate  of  one  poor  old  Russian  woman  when  the  freedom  of 
our  people  is  at  stake!"  And  back  she  went  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  Castle  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  until 
released  under  the  second  revolution,  yet  only  to  be  driven 
into  the  refuge  of  another  exile  soon  after  the  Bolsheviki 
came  into  power. 

The  places  from  which  Jane  Addams  will  be  most  missed 
everywhere  are  those  where  the  special  interests  and  pas- 
sions of  men  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  There  in  the 
widening  breaches  she  stood,  whether  they  were  personal 
cleavages  or  involved  city-wide,  nation-wide  and*  world- 
wide crises  of  peril  or  opportunity.  Whether  she  stood 
between,  mediating  between  class  and  mass,  between  for- 
eigners and  those  to  the  native  manner  born,  furthering 
better  laws  and  administrative  measures  or  stood  forth  as 
proponent  of  progress — there  she  was  with  the  will  to 
understand,  imperiously  self-exacting. 

THAT  will  to  understand  carried  with  it  the  obligation  to 
•  interpret  the  misunderstood,  and  many  are  the  incidents 
which  revealed  her  calmly  going  about  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  times  of  acute  controversy.  There  was  the  arrest 
of  two  participants  in  our  free  floor  discussions  at  Hull- 
House  and  Chicago  Commons,  who  were  well  known  to 
us  as  sincerely  devoted  to  the  radical  social  causes  which 
they  advocated.  They  were  arrested  without  warrant  in  a 
police  drag-net  and  held  "incommunicado"  on  suspicion  of 
conspiring  with  the  assassin  of  President  McKinley.  When 
informed  of  their  disappearance,  Miss  Addams,  accom- 
panied by  Raymond  Robins  who  represented  the  Commons 
in  my  absence,  was  denied  an  interview  with  them  by  the 
police.  She  then  personally  appealed  to  Mayor  Carter  H. 
Harrison,  Jr.,  to  grant  her  a  permit  to  see  the  prisoners  and 
ascertain  whether  their  right  to  have  counsel  had  been  re- 
spected. Finding  that  their  rights  had  been  denied,  she 
returned  to  the  mayor  to  protest  against  this  anarchistic 
way  of  dealing  with  anarchism,  as  discrediting  the  law 
when  its  just  administration  was  most  needed. 

Thereupon  both  men  were  released;  no  proof  had 
been  found  warranting  any  suspicion  of  their  complicity 
or  approval  of  the  assassination.  One  of  them,  the  editor 
of  Free  Society,  held  that  men  were  good  enough  to  be 
left  voluntarily  to  associate  without  the  restraints  of  co- 
ercive law.  He  had  suffered  oppression  and  injustice  in 
Russia,  and  was  a  Tolstoyan  individualist  who  declared 
that  he  would  rather  be  killed  than  kill  a  fellow  man.  The 
other  was  a  German  cobbler  who  explained  to  me  that 
while  such  was  his  occupation,  his  calling  was  to  be  a 
propagandist  of  an  anarchistic  order  of  society.  Both  were 
idealists;  both  abhorred  violence.  The  editor  has  for  years 
since  been  peacefully  raising  oranges  and  serving  on  the 
school  board  of  a  far  western  town  in  which  he  is  respected 
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and  from  which,  in  his  long  continued  correspondence  with 
me,  he  bases  his  hope  for  a  better  future  on  his  cherished 
memories  of  the  woman  who  to  him  exemplified  true 
democracy.  The  cobbler  also  revisits  us  on  his  itineraries  as 
an  evangelist  of  a  vegetarian  esoteric  religious  cult  and  he 
never  fails  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Miss  Addams  for 
saving  him  from  being  hanged  for  a  crime  which  he  tells 
us,  regretfully,  he  might  have  prevented  had  he  but  known 
the  secret  intent  of  a  fanatical  youth  who  once  called  at 
his  cobbler  shop  in  passing  through  Chicago. 

Another  repercussion  of  an  old-world  tragedy  led  Miss 
Addams  to  defend  the  American  right  of  asylum  for  po- 
litical refugees.  An  immigrant,  working  at  the  carpenter's 
trade  in  Chicago,  was  brought  before  a  United  States  com- 
missioner by  the  Imperial  consul,  on  the  charge  of  being 
implicated  in  the  crime  of  murder  in  old  Russia.  The  case 
greatly  alarmed  the  whole  Russian  element,  mostly  those  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  not  only  in  Chicago  but  in  many  other 
cities.  Defense  leagues  across  the  continent  were  sponsored 
by  Miss  Addams,  who  addressed  their  mass  meetings,  as 
did  many  eminent  men  and  women.  The  refusal  of  Elihu 
Root,  then  secretary  of  state,  to  extradite  the  man  on  proof 
of  his  innocence  served  not  only  to  calm  the  agitation 
among  the  foreign-born  and  confirm  their  respect  for 
American  liberty,  but  also  created  a  strong  precedent  for 
stricter  procedure  in  safeguarding  the  right  of  asylum  as  a 
fundamental  obligation  of  every  civilized  government. 

This  incident  had  a  humorous  aftermath.  Informing  Miss 
Addams  of  an  unexpected  bequest  to  Chicago  Commons 
on  the  death  of  one  of  Chicago's  most  prominent  women, 
she  with  serio-comic  gravity  remarked,  "Why,  this  must 
be  the  bequest  to  Hull-House  that  was  withdrawn  from  her 
will  on  account  of  our  enlistment  in  the  campaign  against 
the  extradition  of  Rudowitz!"  Such  proved  to  be  the  case, 
as  the  donor  had  refused  to  believe  that  her  influential 
Russian  friends  could  be  guilty  of  such  injustice.  However, 
I  was  not  held  guilty  of  complicity  in  this  transfer,  for  I 
too  was  enlisted  in  the  campaign,  although  not  so  prom- 
inently as  to  attract  her  attention.  So,  as  a  fellow  trustee  of 
Chicago  Commons,  I  was  graciously  congratulated  by  Miss 
Addams. 


WHEN  misunderstood  herself,  Jane  Addams  was 
neither  indifferent  nor  hypersensitive.  Such  mis- 
understanding was  so  frequent  that  she  came  to  regard  it 
as  something  to  be  expected  from  those  holding  entirely 
different  points  of  view  from  her  own,  or  as  due  to  the 
color-blindness  of  an  excessive  individualist  toward  the 
social  consciousness  of  another  who  endeavored  to  see  situ- 
ations whole.  She  was  wont  to  wonder  whether  it  could  be 
due  to  any  lack  of  clarity  on  her  own  part.  She  tried  to 
understand  those  who  ignorantly  or  maliciously  misin- 
terpreted her;  but  rarely  did  she  offer  any  self-defense.  She 
was  almost  superhumanly  without  resentment — even  ex- 
tenuating their  abuse  as  attributable  more  to  prejudice  than 
to  evil  intent.  For  years  the  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Chron- 
icle, then  the  outstanding  financial  daily  paper,  persistently 
and  with  malice  aforethought  maligned  both  of  us  by  name 
and  urged  the  suppression  of  both  settlements  not  only  as 
seditious,  but  as  encouraging  delinquency  and  crime.  Later 
he  was  himself  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  federal  pen- 
itentiary for  violating  the  banking  law.  When  I  reported 
this  to  Miss  Addams  her  only  reply  was,  "Poor  old  man!" 
A  recent  instance  showed  how  good-naturedly  she  could 
be  friendly  to  a  bitter  antagonist.  Both  had  spoken  at  a 


public  hearing  on  a  preposterous  bill  pending  before  the 
state  legislature  a  year  ago,  which  authorized  the  with- 
drawal from  tax-exemption  of  schools,  universities  and  other 
social  agencies  suspected  of  seditious  teachings  or  propa- 
ganda. It  also,  on  the  same  grounds,  threatened  tax-sup- 
ported educational .  institutions  with  the  loss  of  their 
appropriations.  The  bill  was  vehemently  supported  by  the 
woman  who  had  published  The  Red  Network,  a  so-called 
directory  of  people  alleged  to  be  subversive,  in  which  Jane 
Addams  was  held  to  be  the  chief  subverter.  After  disclosing 
the  folly  and  danger  of  the  measure,  Miss  Addams  was 
urged  by  a  newspaper  photographer  to  let  him  take  a  snap- 
shot of  her.  In  consenting,  she  suggested  that  her  opponent 
might  sit  with  her  for  the  picture,  beckoning  her  to  do  so, 
which  with  no  sense  of  humor  the  latter  promptly  and 
indignantly  declined  to  do. 

SHE  often  remarked  on  the  kindnesses  and  the  pains 
taken  by  the  corrupt  alderman  of  her  ward  to  get  people 
out  of  trouble — by  which  he  won  their  support  and  made 
them  feel  that  he  was  one  of  them.  This  suggested  to  Miss 
Addams  that  neither  civic  changes  nor  social  progress  could 
be  promoted  unless  the  promoters  had  and  gave  a  sense  of 
identification  with  the  people  themselves.  This  she  had  and 
gave.  No  citizen  of  Chicago  ever  received  such  tributes 
from  hundreds  of  her  fellows  and  from  scores  of  distin- 
guished citizens  throughout  the  country  as  were  paid  to 
her  at  a  great  civic  dinner  held  in  Chicago  January  20, 
1927.  They  welled  up,  called  forth  by  the  abusive  misrepre- 
sentations of  special  interest  groups  withstanding  her  pro- 
motion of  social  justice,  and  carried  remembrance  and  long 
overdue  recognition  of  her  valiance  in  the  face  of  similar 
attacks  on  her  espousal  of  peace  in  wartime. 

When  she  was  leaving  immediately  thereafter  on  one  of 
her  world  tours  I  wrote  her  as  follows: 

With  so  many  of  your  friends,  I  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
telling  myself  what  I  think  of  you  out  loud.  And  this  is  what 
I  confide  today  to  the  readers  of  the  Daily  News,  which  you 
may  not  chance  to  see.  Referring  to  the  great  tribute  so  spon- 
taneously given  you  last  evening,  I  ventured  these  words, 
while  the  fear  of  you  was  not  before  my  eyes: 

No  one  could  be  more  missed  from  Chicago  than  she.  Every 
good  cause,  especially  the  hardest  to  promote,  will  lack  some- 
thing of  strength  and  courage  while  she  is  gone.  She  has  hu- 
manized, idealized,  united,  fraternized,  put  to  work  and  set 
forward  so  many  of  us.  Like  Lincoln,  her  father's  friend,  she  is 
as  all-human  as  she  is  all-American.  America  accounts  for  her, 
but  humanity  claims  her.  She  is  ours,  yet  belongs  to  everyone 
else.  Back  to  us  may  she  come  to  work  with  us  all  more  than 
ever.  "It  was  that  word  'with'  from  Jane  Addams,"  said  a 
working-woman,  "that  took  the  bitterness  out  of  my  life.  For 
if  she  wanted  to  work  with  me  and  I  could  work  with  her,  it 
gave  my  life  new  meaning  and  hope."  The  hope  of  democ- 
racy roots  in  that  word  "with." 

Her  very  conception  of  what  it  meant  to  be  a  neighbor 
perhaps  underlaid  the  zest  with  which  Miss  Addams  re- 
sponded to  the  ever-extending  claims  upon  her  as  her 
fellowship  grew  to  international  proportions.  The  glowing 
recognition  of  world-wide  service  that  came  to  her  in  Wash- 
ington, at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  was  the 
crowning  event  of  her  seventy-five  years  of  life,  but  she 
returned  to  us  with  the  simplicity  of  her  own  self,  devoid 
of  all  elation,  gayly  attributing  all  that  was  said  and  done  as 
due  the  causes  and  the  comrades  with  whom  she  had  served 
them.  (Continued  on  page  368) 
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College,  where  he  "took  an  art  appreciation  course  and  slept  through 
it  every  day,"  two  years  of  war  service,  a  bad  lung  and  four  years  of 
invalidism  out  of  which  came  the  decision  to  paint  brought  Paul  Sam- 
ple up  to  1925,  when  he  began  to  study  painting.  Since  1926  he  has 
collected  a  large  garland  of  exhibition  honorable  mentions,  gold 
medals  and  prizes.  People  like  his  subjects,-  he  makes  droll  and  affec- 
tionate comment  on — well,  if  not  themselves — on  the  other  fellow.  His 
work  has  steadily  gained  in  strength  and  fluency,  so  that  the  country 
circus  and  ranch  scenes  of  a  few  years  ago  seem  slight  by  comparison 
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A  GREAT  many  people  still  blame 
Grover  Cleveland  for  the  panic  of  1893, 
but  the  same  people  would  agree  that 
President  Cleveland  was  quite  right  in  opposing 
federal  relief  to  the  unemployed.  Jacob  Coxey 
and  other  "industrials"  led  their  armies  from 
every  state  and  territory  to  Washington  demand- 
ing public  works.  Cleveland  stood  firm.  Relief 
or  work  relief  are  not  functions  of  the  federal 
government.  For  this  he  got  more  praise  than  blame.  Any 
charity  is  bad.  It  demoralizes  all  who  receive  it.  Many  still 
believe  that  and  say  it  with  emphasis. 

After  forty  years  came  the  greatest  of  panics  and  unem- 
ployment as  never  before.  This  time  it  was  a  Republican 
President  who  held  out  against  federal  relief.  Through  the 
press  big  business  approved,  arguing  that  relief  would  de- 
moralize the  citizenry.  America  could  pull  itself  out  and 
there  must  be  no  dole.  Just  before  the  end  of  the  Hoover 
administration  there  was  some  relenting  and  loans  were 
made  to  the  state.  We  changed  to  the  New  Deal  and  ef- 
fected a  complete  reversal  of  policy.  We  got  federal  relief. 
We  have  had  more  than  two  years  of  it.  The  last  year  of 
this  period  there  has  been  an  increasing  emphasis  on  work, 
and  now  work  relief  is  about  to  eclipse  direct  relief  for  all 
the  employable. 

Entering  the  third  year  of  relief  the  federal  government 
stands  committed  to  a  public  works  program  more  gigantic 
than  ever  dreamed  of  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Deal. 
There  is  some  alarm,  especially  among  business  men.  Relief 
got  bigger  and  better  because  the  line  of  unemployed  has 
increased  steadily,  and  whatever  business  may  say  or  do, 
or  not  do,  the  administration  has  not  been  able  to  sidestep 
its  responsibility.  The  relief  burden  grew  like  Mr.  Finney's 


Millions  of  unemployed  are  banding  together  in  leagues  and 
councils.  This  new  type  of  unionism  disregards  old  distinc- 
tions and  appeals  to  the  least  secure.  Are  the  jobless  a 
menace  to  organized  labor?  Clay  for  politicians?  Tinder  for 
communism?  Hedged  in  on  all  sides  they  "have  the  choice  of 
taking  it  on  the  chin  or  doing  the  unpopular  thing — organize" 


dole  instead  of  work  relief.  But  with  millions  already  on 
relief  and  seven  million  demanding  work  as  a  right,  the 
government  can't  very  well  avoid  a  public-work  program, 
and  this,  being  another  form  of  relief,  suffers  from  the 
stigma  of  the  dole.  People  don't  like  relief  in  any  form. 
The  folk  prejudices  against  it  remain,  even  though  condi- 
tions have  radically  changed  until  relief  for  the  needy  is 
recognized  as  a  right. 

The  federal  government  initiated  relief,  carried  on  its 
program,  and  is  now  turning  to  public  works  primarily 
because  private  industry  did  not  take  up  the  employment 
lag.  In  spite  of  the  federal  aids  to  business,  loans  and  all 
that,  the  laissez  faire  labor  market  did  not  revive.  There  is 
still  hope  that  things  will  be  back  to  normal  before  the 
$4,880,000,000  for  public  works  has  been  exhausted.  That 
of  course  is  made  even  more  problematical  by  the  NRA  de- 
cision. In  the  meanwhile  seven  million  workers  are  on  re- 
lief and  nearly  that  many  more  jobless  not  on  relief.  Work 
relief  is  in  there  to  help  fill  the  gap,  to  give  employment  to 
one  able-bodied  worker  for  each  two  hired  by  reviving  busi- 
ness. There  is  no  intent  to  put  all  the  unemployed  to  work 
on  government  pay,  in  fact  there  would  not  be  half  enough 
work  relief  for  all  the  employable  workers  at  the  outset 
of  this  program. 


turnip,  the  costs  rising  in  proportion. 

At  the  moment  twenty  million  people,  as  many  as  inhabit  AT  the  time  the  New  Deal  leaders  promised  that  nobody 
fourteen  drought  states,  are  on  relief:  a  sixth  of  the  popula-  »»  would  starve,  it  was  scarcely  realized  how  great  and 
tion  on  the  dole  or  work  relief,  get  most  of  their  subsistence  enduring  the  burden  would  become.  Nobody  did  starve, 
through  public  agencies.  The  program  is  even  more  far- 
reaching,  affecting  directly  or  indirectly  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  those  on  relief  until  the  total  number  of  people 
touched  at  the  receiving  end  exceeds  perhaps  a  third  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  side 
are  those  selling  to  the  government  to  keep  the  program 
going;  the  sellers  of  food,  clothing,  tools  for  the  workers, 
materials  to  work  with  and  the  landlords  who  rent  houses. 
A  lot  of  people  are  involved  and  more  are  becoming  in- 
volved from  every  angle  and  in  relation  to  every  interest. 
Now  that  the  government  has  decided  to  turn  from  relief 
to  public  works  the  whole  problem  is  likely  to  grow  even 


bigger  and  more  complicated.  Such  a  work-making  project 
as  a  war  could  not  involve  more  people,  or  be  more  dis- 
turbing to  them. 

While  growing  to  the  stature  of  public  works,  relief  gath- 
ered to  itself  many  dependents  but  few  friends.  All  our 
experience  and  tradition  in  that  relation  conspire  to  stig- 
matize relief-giving  and  relief-taking.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  depression  the  evils  of  the  dole  were  shouted  from  the 
housetops  by  some  of  the  interests  which  now  propose  the 


but  a  lot  got  hungry  and  lived  hard,  in  addition  to  the 
many  who  had  been  living  so  for  years.  After  raising  hopes 
high  a  great  many  were  disappointed,  and  this  stimulated 
all  the  long-cherished  Orphan  Annie  attitudes  for  and 
against  relief.  Not  as  much  is  promised  but  more  will  be 
given-  those  included  under  the  work  plan.  Before  now 
relief  held  the  feed  bag  while  NRA  and  PWA  attended  to 
recovery.  No  such  unpopular  task  has  been  assigned  the 
public-works  program.  The  government  is  only  assuming 
some  of  the  responsibility  for  salvaging  the  labor  of  the 
unemployed.  A  year  of  work  will  be  given  3,500,000  work- 
ers. That  many  are  promised  work  in  line  with  their  skill 
and  experience  but  not  to  compete  with  regular  workers. 
Of  course  they  will  compete  with  other  workers.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  employ  usefully  the  vendable  labor  that 
otherwise  would  be  used  by  employers  for  profit. 

Every  craft  and  occupation  is  represented  in  the  ranks  of 
the  non-relief  as  well  as  the  relief  unemployed.  Coming 
from  every  industry,  these  workers  include  tillers  of  the 
soil  for  every  crop;  producers  and  processors  of  every  kind 
of  goods;  makers  of  clothing  and  luxury  goods;  builders 
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of  houses  and  other  structures,  as  well  as  mechanics,  white- 
collar  workers  and  service  workers  in  other  fields.  Industry 
is  organized  to  use  all  this  labor,  or  most  of  it,  but  now 
business  is  bad.  Pending  the  pickup  the  government  has 
undertaken  its  work-making  program  to  give  relief  workers 
their  own  kind  of  work,  but  to  do  this  without  injury  to 
private  industry.  Can  the  federal  government  employ  relief 
workers  to  produce  or  to  build  without  inconveniencing 
other  workers  or  their  employers?  In  spending  the  monies 
available  for  public  works  some  employers  will  benefit  more 
than  others,  and  some  not  at  all.  None  will  receive  as  much 
as  they  may  want,  although  they  will  receive  more  propor- 
tionally than  will  go  to  the  workers,  even  those  on  the 
relief  rolls. 

ALL  the  $4,880,000,000  could  be  spent  for  materials  and 
**  labor  on  public  works  without  giving  anything  to  the 
n-orkers  on  relief.  At  prevailing  rates  of  pay  and  under 
usual  competitive  conditions  all  the  labor  could  be  drawn 
from  non-relief  unemployed.  The  intent  is  to  spend  the 
appropriation  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  to  give  preference 
to  the  hindermost  3,500,000  of  the  unemployed — those 
already  on  relief.  Private  industry  is  supposed  to  care  for 
ihe  rest.  Government  contracts  for  commodities,  machinery 
and  services  will  enable  a  great  many  workers  to  be  hired, 
and  some  hiring  is  also  expected  in  other  fields.  Unless  and 
until  they  can  find  other  employment,  all  non-relief  workers 
•will  continue  as  now  to  demand  preference  on  any  public 
\vork  available.  As  now,  they  will  demand  this  through  the 
agency  of  the  regular  labor  unions.  Especially  the  craft 
unions  claim  that  many  of  their  workers  are  too  proud  to 
take  relief,  and  this  is  no  exaggeration.  Their  workers  do 
suffer  great  hardship  rather  than  appeal  for  relief.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  skilled  workers,  who  manage  so  well  to  stay 
off  relief,  are  able  to  do  so  because  they  can  fall  back  into 
the  unskilled  and  other  jobs,  forcing  the  lesser  workers  out. 
Also,  the  skilled  workers  stand  a  better  chance  to  get  occa- 
sional odd  jobs.  Whether  they  get  the  odd  jobs  available 
or  live  on  their  savings,  their  friends  or  their  credit,  the 
workers  who  do  not  go  on  relief  can  give  good  arguments 


for  preference.  They  don't  like  to  see  pref- 
erence given  to  the  unemployed  on  relief. 
As  they  don't  like  relief,  they  also  say  hard 
things  about  the  unemployed  who  get  it. 
We  don't  know  much  about  the  unem- 
ployed on  relief.  We  do  know  that  about 
4  percent  of  the  heads  of  five  million  fami- 
lies on  relief  are  unemployable  because  of 
old  age.  An  additional  7  percent  are  female 
heads  of  families,  unemployable  because 
they  must  care  for  dependents  under  16 
years  of  age.  Female-headed  families  on 
relief  are  proportionally  more  numerous 
than  in  the  general  population.  We  know 
that  Negroes  on  relief  in  most  communi- 
ties exceed  their  percentage  in  the  general 
population.  Relief  families  are  larger  and 
have  more  sickness  than  the  general  popu- 
lation. Statistically  there  is  considerable 
information  about  the  unemployed  on  re- 
lief, but  little  or  nothing  is  known  about 
the  unemployed  not  on  relief,  which,  it 
seems,  would  invalidate  greatly  the  avail- 
able information  about  any  of  the  unem- 
ployed. The  two  groups  may  be  quite 
unlike  yet  they  are  equally  concerned  in  any  work  avail- 
able, as  well  as  in  wages  and  labor  conditions.  In  quite 
another  sense  employers  and  other  groups  are  interested, 
although  they  are  usually  more  articulate  and  better  en- 
trenched. In  the  final  showdown  it  remains  for  the  relief 
and  work-giving  agencies  of  the  states  and  of  the  federal 
government  to  take  the  side  of  these  relief  workers  about 
whom  so  little  is  known. 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  unemployed  on  relief  will 
be  assigned  to  public  works  in  several  federal  departments. 
Presumably  the  most  able-bodied  relief  clients,  in  most  cases 
only  one  from  a  family,  will  be  put  to  work  first.  Pre- 
sumably all  the  rest  will  be  left  to  compete  with  the  jobless 
not  on  relief,  or  they  will  be  passed  back  to  the  local  com- 
munities as  direct  relief  cases.  We  don't  know  what  types 
will  be  left  over,  or  how  those  rejected  on  relief  compare 
with  the  unemployed  who  have  not  or  will  not  become 
relief  clients.  Does  the  relief-receiving  half  of  the  unem- 
ployed population  include  the  hindermost  of  all  those  out 
of  work?  Are  those  on  relief  the  ones  longest  unemployed, 
the  first  fired  in  layoffs  and  the  last  hired  when  jobs  are 
available?  Are  they  on  relief  because  they  are  the  most 
needy  or  the  most  needy  because  they  have  less  initiative 
and  more  willingness  to  accept  relief?  When  these  ques- 
tions and  others  are  discussed  by  the  man  on  the  street, 
relief  workers  rarely  get  the  benefit  of  any  doubts  that  may 
exist. 

All  tabus  considered,  and  the  charges  of  parasitism,  shift- 
lessness  and  lost  morale,  together  with  their  isolation,  is  the 
thought  valid  that  the  unemployed  are  becoming  a  caste? 
It  would  be  difficult,  and  even  impertinent  for  those  outside 
their  ranks  to  answer  this  query.  Nor  would  the  answer 
be  found  in  what  they  say  about  themselves,  although  from 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  is  coming  a  great  deal  of 
expression.  The  unemployed  are  learning  very  well  to  speak, 
up  and  of  late  have  been  organizing  widely  into  hundreds 
of  leagues,  councils,  brotherhoods  and  unions.  Heartened 
by  their  own  interpretation  of  the  spoken  and  implied 
promises  of  the  New  Deal,  they  came  to  expect  more  than 
there  was  to  give. 
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Encouraged  to  report  to  him,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  unemployed  have  written  to  the  President  and  the  re- 
covery administrations,  telling  their  wants.  Hales  of  these 
communications  have  been  referred  to  the  FERA  for  reply. 
The  answering  has  encouraged  more  letter  writing,  more 
expression  back  home  and  more  delegations  to  the  state 
capitols  or  to  Washington.  Who  can  say  that  there  will  be 
less  of  this  under  the  new  program  ?  From  the  North  woods 
to  the  deep  South;  from  the  hill  towns  of  Kentucky  to  the 
Ozarks;  from  the  fishing  villages  to  the  short-grass  country 
the  unemployed  are  banding  together  into  little  protest 
groups. 

This  is  not  a  union  movement  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word.  Regular  unions  organize  in  relation  to  work,  to  hold 
their  jobs  and  improve  working  conditions.  Unemployed 
unions  organize  in  the  absence  of  work.  If  they  cannot  get 
real  jobs  they  want  security  on  public  work.  The  unem- 
ployed in  these  groups  may  be  on  relief,  or  they  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  relief;  but  whatever  their  status,  they  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  all  employed  workers  because  of  what 
may  be  done  with  their  labor.  If  they  do  no  work  but  are 
kept  on  the  dole,  their  idleness  may  be  more  menacing  to 
public  morale  than  their  labor  in  competition.  Certain 
influences  in  private  business  were  once  violently  against 
the  dole.  That  was  when  they  had  to  choose  between  dole 
or  no  dole.  Today  these 
same  business  leaders, 
faced  with  the  choice  of 
the  dole  or  public  work, 
favor  the  former.  This 
very  characteristic  ap- 
proach to  the  problem, 
like  the  advocacy  of 
war,  fails  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that 
the  breadline  is  a  tax- 
supported  institution, 
and  finally  has  to  be 
met.  For  all  taxpayers 
concerned  work  relief  in 
the  long  run  is  cheaper, 
because  it  maintains  mo- 
rale and  creates  public 
wealth.  The  dole-giving 
method  of  penalizing  the 
unemployed,  as  well  as 
inadequate  work  relief, 
is  the  great  incentive  en- 
couraging organization 
among  relief  workers. 

Much  is  said  and  written  about  paid  agitators  going 
through  the  country  to  stir  up  the  unemployed.  Old-line 
labor  unions  join  employers  in  damning  the  unemployed 
agitators.  The  fear  of  radicalism  is  very  real,  so  real  that 
panicky  public  officials,  editors  and  business  men  are  likely 
to  brand  any  manifestations  of  unrest  as  "the  worst  kind 
of  communism."  American  small  towns,  and  big  towns 
too,  have  no  liking  for  demonstrations.  They  have  had  to 
learn  to  accept  trade  unionism,  but  here  is  a  new  and  strange 
type  of  unionism.  Labor  unions  think  of  the  unemployed 
as  the  "unorganizables,"  but  now  the  unorganizables  or- 
ganize and  act  up.  They  protest  and  parade.  They  offer 
petitions  but  they  also  talk  back  and  call  names  as  hard  as 
the  names  leveled  at  them.  Although  these  relief  folks  have 
no  work  and  slight  prospects,  they  have  brought  the  word 


^ 


"worker"  into  general  and  passionate  use.  While  demand- 
ing real  work  and  wages,  they  also  ask  what  is  wrong  about 
this  wish  for  employment  security  for  which  the  regular 
unions  are  organized  to  have  and  to  hold. 

C  AILING  to  gel  either  adequate  relief  or  jobs,  the  un- 
*  employed  unions  lose  patience.  Then  they  are  ripe  for 
radical  leadership.  Roving  radicals  do  go  here  and  there 
fanning  the  flames  of  discontent,  crystallizing  the  unrest 
they  find.  Claims  are  made  that  they  are  Communists  in 
the  employ  of  Russia.  This  would  be  hard  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove. Not  all  of  the  migrating  radicals  are  Communists; 
in  fact  many  of  them  are  anti-Communist.  Nor  do  the 
Communists  figure  conspicuously  in  organizing  the  hun- 
dreds of  small  unemployed  unions  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  unemployed  make  a  noise  or  go  on 
strike,  and  police  action  results,  the  publicity  may  attract 
professional  fanners  of  the  flames.  There  is  another  angle. 
These  same  groups  are  also  susceptible  to  political  leader- 
ship, especially  when  they  begin  to  attain  size.  In  recent 
campaigns  they  have  elected  a  few  local  and  state  officials, 
but  in  more  instances  they  have  been  exploited  by  design- 
ing politicians  bent  on  pitting  the  unemployed  against  state 
governments  or  the  national  administration. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  unemployed  are  restless  and 
,^^^^^^^^_^^^^        uncertain    because    they 

see  nothing  in  the  offing. 
Newspaper  reports  and 
other  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, not  many  real  jobs 
are  coming  around  the 
corner.  Nor  does  the 
public-work  program 
give  them  any  more  as- 
surance of  job  security; 
in  fact  it  aims  not  to 
give  them  any  sense  of 
job  security,  lest  they 
rest  on  their  oars.  Some 
folks  still  believe  that 
jobs  can  be  found  for 
those  willing  to  search, 
and  they  also  believe 
relief  clients  do  not  want 
work.  The  unemployed 
know  from  first-hand 
contact  that  only  too 
few  real  jobs  are  in 
sight;  that  when  real 
jobs  come  workers  on 

relief  will  be  the  last  to  benefit;  that  organized  labor  is 
doing  its  best  to  monopolize  all  jobs  available;  that  private 
employers  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  adjust  prevailing 
wages  downward  through  the  jobless  predicament  of  the 
unemployed,  and  that  whatever  organization  moves  they 
make  in  their  own  interest  will  be  banned  as  ingratitude 
for  the  relief  they  receive,  and  radicalism  for  the  demands 
they  make.  Hedged  in  on  all  sides,  the  unemployed  have 
the  poor  choice  of  taking  it  on  the  chin  or  doing  the  un- 
popular thing — organize. 

In  the  main,  the  leaders  of  the  unemployed  know  what 
they  want,  and  they  have  plans  aplenty  for  getting  there, 
although  the  rank  and  file  may  be  a  little  uncertain.  Often 
the  leaders  are  tactless  or  perhaps  over-demanding,  and  this 
may  be  the  cause  of  some  of  the  (Continued  on  page  365) 
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VAST  clouds  of  dust  rise  and  roll  across  the  Great 
Plains,    obscuring    the    lives    of    people,    blighting 
homes,  hampering  traffic,  drifting  eastward  to  New 
York  and  westward  to  California.  They  carry  the  natural 
riches  of  the  plains  and  deposit  them  broadcast  over  the 
nation.  Exposed  by  cultivation  which  killed  the  protecting 
grasses,  and  powdered  by  protracted  drought,  the  rich  top- 
soil  is  being  stripped  from  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  by 
wind  erosion,  leaving  land  and  life  impoverished. 

Dust,  drought,  and  protracted  depression  have  exposed 
also  the  human  resources  of  the  plains  to  the  bleak  winds  of 
adversity.  After  the  drifting  dust  clouds  drift  the  people; 
over  the  concrete  ribbons  of  highway  which  lead  out  in 
every  direction  come  the  refugees.  We  are  witnessing  the 
process  of  social  erosion  and  a  consequent  shifting  of  human 


To  many  families  put  "in  a  movin'  mood"  by  depression  and 
drought  California  looks  like  a  haven.  Mr.  Taylor  lets  them 
tell  in  their  own  words  what  they  left  behind  and  what  they 
seek.  Out  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  unrest  in  the  state's 
rural  communities  he  weighs  the  prospects  of  these  pioneers 


sands  in  a   movement  which  is  increasing  and  may  be- 
come great. 

At  Fort  Yuma  the  bridge  over  the  Colorado  marks  the 
southeastern  portal  to  California.  Across  this  bridge  move 
shiny  cars  of  tourists,  huge  trucks,  an  occasional  horse  and 
wagon,  or  a  Yuma  Indian  on  horseback.  And  at  intervals  in 
the  other  traffic  appear  slow-moving  and  conspicuous  cars 
loaded  with  refugees. 

The  refugees  travel  in  old  automobiles  and  light  trucks, 
some  of  them  home-made,  and  frequently  with  trailers  be- 
hind. All.  their  worldly  possessions  are  piled  on  the  car  and 
covered  with  old  canvas  or  ragged  bedding,  with  perhaps 
bedsprings  atop,  a  small  iron  cook-stove  on  the  running 
board,  a  battered  trunk,  lantern,  and  galvanized  iron  wash- 
tub  tied  on  behind.  Children,  aunts,  grandmothers  and  a 
dog  are  jammed  into  the  car,  stretching  its  ca- 
pacity incredibly.  A  neighbor  boy  sprawls  on  top 
of  the  loaded  trailer. 

Most  of  the  refugees  are  in  obvious  distress. 
Clothing  is  sometimes  neat  and  in  good  con- 
dition, particularly  if  the  emigrants  left  last  fall, 
came  via  Arizona,  and  made  a  little  money  in 
the  cotton  harvest  there.  But  sometimes  it  is 
literally  in  tatters.  At  worst,  these  people  lack 
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money  even  for  a  California  auto  license.  Asked  for  the  $3 
fee,  a  mother  with  six  children  and  only  $3.40  replied, 
"That's  food  for  my  babies!"  She  was  allowed  to  proceed 
without  a  license. 

White  Americans  of  old  stock  predominate  among  the 
emigrants.  Long,  lanky  Oklahomans  with  small  heads, 
blue  eyes,  an  Abe  Lincoln  cut  to  the  thighs,  and  surrounded 
by  tow-headed  children;  bronzed  Texans  with  a  drawl, 
clear-cut  features,  and  an  aggressive  spirit;  a  few  Mexicans, 
mestizos  with  many  children;  occasionally  Negroes;  all  are 
crossing  over  into  California. 

The  westward  movement  of  rural  folk  from  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Arkansas  and  adjacent  states,  whence  most  of  the 
refugees  to  California  are  now  coming,  of  course  is  not 
new.  The  rise  of  cotton  production  in  Imperial  Valley  in 
1910  started  migration  of  cotton  pickers  and  growers  from 
the  Southwest.  The  spread  of  cotton  culture  to  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  in  1919  accelerated  the  interstate  movement; 
many  came  seasonally  to  harvest  the  cotton  and  returned, 
while  others  remained  as  a  permanent  accretion.  The  pres- 
ent migration,  therefore,  follows  channels  cut  historically. 
But  it  moves  with  the  tremendous  added  impulses  of 
drought  and  depression  behind  it,  which  increase  its  west- 
ward volume,  and  which  may  be  expected  to  reduce  the 
usual  backflow. 

The  immediate  factors  dislodging  people  are  several. 
Clearly,  although  piecemeal  and  in  some  bewilderment, 
the  emigrants  tell  the  story:  "We  got  blowed  out  in  Okla- 
homa."— "Yes  sir,  born  and  raised  in  the  state  of  Texas; 
farmed  all  my  natural  life.  Ain't  nothin'  there  to  stay  for — 
nothin"  to  eat.  Somethin's  radical  wrong,"  said  an  ex-cotton 
farmer  encamped  shelterless  under  eucalyptus  trees  in  Im- 
perial Valley.  A  mother  with  seven  children  whose  husband 
died  in  Arizona  enroute  explained :  "The  drought  come  and 
burned  it  up.  We'd  have  gone  back  to  Oklahoma  from  Ari- 
zona, but  there  wasn't  anything  to  go  to." — "Lots  left  ahead 
of  us — no  work  of  no  kind." — "It  seems  like  God  has  for- 
saken us  back  there  in  Arkansas." 

Curiously,  not  only  drought  and  depression  but  also  flood 
and  the  very  measures  which  mitigate  the  severity  of  de- 
pression for  some  people  have  unloosed  others.  A  large 
party  of  Negroes  from  Mississippi  entering  California  at 
Fort  Yuma  in  March  reported  that  they  had  "just 
beat  the  water  out  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile."  A  des- 
titute share-crop  farmer,  stopping  tentless  by  the 
highway  near  Bakersfield,  with  only  green  onions 
as  food  for  his  wife  and  children,  had  striven  to 
buy  a  farm  in  Oklahoma  and  lost  it.  But  he  an- 
nounced proudly  that  he  had  left  Wagner  County 
"clear,"  owing  no  one.  In  his  story  were  echoes 
of  crop-restriction,  naturally  only  of  its  sadder  side, 
and  of  conflict  between  cotton  share-croppers  on 
one  hand  and  "first  tenants"  and  landlords  on  the 
other.  "It  knocks  thousands  of  fellows  like  me  out 
of  a  crop.  The  ground  is  laying  there,  growing  up 
in  weeds.  The  landowner  got  the  benefit  and  the 
first  tenant  [who  finances  the  crop  and  provides 
teams  and  tools,  feed  and  seed]  says  'I  can't  fur- 
nish [subsistence  during  the  growing  season]  any 
more,'  so  the  share-crop  tenant  'on  halves'  goes  on 
PER  A;  he's  out.  It's  putting  'em  down,  down, 
down.  It  looks  to  me  like  overproduction  is  better 
than  not  having  it."  Another  refugee  who  had 
been  farm  laborer  and  oil  worker  in  Oklahoma, 
said,  "Since  the  oil-quota,  I've  had  no  work." 


It  is  hope  that  draws  the  refugees  to  California,  hope  of 
finding  work,  of  keeping  off  or  getting  off  federal  relief, 
of  maintaining  morale,  of  finding  surcease  of  trouble.  "We 
haven't  had  to  have  no  help  yet.  Lots  of  'em  have,  but  we 
haven't,"  said  Oklahoma  pea-pickers  on  El  Camino  Real 
at  Mission  San  Jose.  "All  I  want  is  a  chance  to  make  an 
honest  living." — "When  a  person's  able  to  work,  what's 
the  use  of  begging?  We  ain't  that  kind  of  people,"  said 
elderly  pea-pickers  near  Calipatria. 

T~O  some  few  migrants  without  responsibility,  there  is 
•  hardly  more  in  it  all  than  adventure.  A  group  of  young 
hill  billies,  living  in  a  brush  hut  evacuated  by  Filipinos, 
can  take  a  day  off  from  the  carrot  fields  of  Imperial  Valley, 
lie  about  barefoot  at  a  game  of  cards,  and  blithely  play 
Home  Sweet  Home  on  a  harmonica. 

Of  course,  many  refugees  do  not  shun  relief.  A  Califor- 
nia border  official  reports  that  refugees  say,  "People  are 
better  cared  for  here  than  in  the  cotton  states,"  correctly 
implying  one  motive  for  emigration.  Yet  many  who  do  not 
receive  relief  and  are  desperately  in  need  of  it  for  them- 
selves and  their  children,  avoid  seeking  it  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. Many  who  would  leave  cannot,  for  lack  of  resources. 
These,  like  the  tenants  who  write  hopefully  from  Okla- 
homa that  "If  we  can  make  a  crop  this  year,  we'll  come  to 
California,"  await  only  a  good  harvest  to  emigrate. 

But  there  is  agony  in  tearing  up  roots,  even  when  these 
have  been  loosened  by  adversity.  "God  only  knows  why 
we  left  Texas,  'cept  he's  in  a  movin'  mood,"  said  a  wife 
who  accepted  reluctantly  the  decision  of  her  husband  to 
leave. 

Many  families  comfort  themselves  with  the  thought  of 
return  home  when  drought  and  depression  are  over.  Many 
will  return,  but  many  others  will  not;  they  have  burned 
their  bridges  without  realizing  it.  Now  the  movement  is 
west.  A  pregnant  Oklahoma  mother  living  without  shelter 
in  Imperial  Valley  while  the  menfolk  bunched  carrots  for 
money  to  enable  them  to  move  on,  made  poignant  request 
for  directions.  "Where  is  Tranquiliry,  California?"  To 
most  of  the  refugees  hope  is  greater  than  obstacles.  With 
bedding  drenched  by  rain  while  he  slept  in  the  open,  with 
topless  car  and  a  tire  gone  flat,  an  Oklahoman  with  the 
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'It  teems  like  God  has  forsaken  us — back  there  in  Arkansas" 


usual  numerous  dependents  could  say,  "Pretty  hard  on  us 
now.  Sun'll  come  out  pretty  soon  and  we'll  be  all  right." 
Unfortunately  "tranquility"  is  not  generally  reached  by 
those  seeking  refuge  on  the  coast.  Land  is  not  readily  avail- 
able for  new  farmers  nor  is  the  local  reception  altogether 
friendly.  Oregonians  are  already  becoming  concerned  over 
the  influx  of  settlers  in  their  midst.  California  agricultural 
workers  are  restive  at  the  increase  of  competitors.  And  the 
legislature  of  that  state  is  presented  with  a  bill  to  exclude 
all  "indigent  persons  or  persons  liable  to  become  public 
charges,"  and  to  deport  all  who  enter  in  violation  of  the 
prohibition.  In  the  spirit  of  the  legislature  which  sought  un- 
constitutionally to  debar  Chinese  immigrants  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  50's,  the  present  session  is  asked  to  exclude 
American  "immigrants"  without  money.  "The  state,"  said 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill,  "has  the  power  to  protect 
itself  from  economic  disaster.  This  is  the  justification.  .  .  . 
It  transcends  legalistic  argument."  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  "the  Lancer"  cries  in  alarm:  "That  5000  indigents 
are  coming  into  Southern  California  .  .  .  leaves  one  ap- 
palled. This  is  the  gravest  problem  before  the  United  States 
.  .  .  these  tattered  migrations."  Lamenting  good  roads  he 
adds:  "The  Chinese,  wiser  than  we,  have  delayed  building 
a  great  system  of  highways  for  that  very  reason— to  head 
off  these  dangerous  migrations — indigent  people  stamped- 
ing from  the  farms  into  cities  to  live  on  charity.  Inciden- 
tally, that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Rome  crashed." 

THE  drought  emigrants,  however,  have  moved  into  rural 
California  rather  than  to  the  cities.  For  in  agriculture 
the  labor  market  is  highly  fluid,  and  almost  anyone  is  free 
to  try  his  hand  when  work  is  to  be  done;  although  skill  is 
essential  to  good  earnings,  anyone  can  get  the  opportunity 


to  bunch  some  carrots.  So  they  gravitate  naturally  into  a 
labor  population  which  moves  incessantly  from  harvest  to 
harvest,  which  lives  in  poverty  under  generally  unsanitary 
and  inadequate  conditions  and  which  competes  for  work 
in  a  market  so  glutted  that  even  the  farmers  cry  for  pro- 
tection because  strikes  are  readily  kindled  when  great  un- 
deremployed "surpluses"  collect. 

THUS  the  refugees  seeking  individual  protection  in  the 
traditional  spirit  of  the  American  frontier  by  westward 
migration  are  unknowingly  arrivals  at  another  frontier,  one 
of  social  conflict.  In  this  conflict  they  are  found  on  both 
sides.  An  ex-tenant  farmer  picking  peas  in  Imperial  Val- 
ley complains  there  of  the  great'  landowners  who  are  also 
the  bane  of  his  class  in  Oklahoma  whence  he  came,  "The 
monied  men  got  all  the  land  gobbled  up."  In  the  sheds  of 
El  Centre  the  lettuce  packers  were  on  strike  this  spring. 
A  family  of  refugees  in  dire  distress  naturally  helped  to 
break  strike.  With  the  earnings  they  purchased  an  auto- 
mobile needed  badly  for  family  support.  They  had  learned 
what  other  laborers  learn  quickly  in  the  highly  seasonal 
agriculture  of  the  coast,  "A  person  can't  get  by  without  a 
car  in  California,  like  in  Oklahoma." 

Participation  in  more  labor  conflict  doubtless  lies  ahead 
of  the  refugees  coming  to  California,  for  tension  in  that 
state  is  not  abating.  The  bitter  criminal  syndicalist  trials  in 
Sacramento  were  hailed  by  extremists  as  a  test  of  power; 
half  the  defendants  were  acquitted,  half  were  convicted. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  chief  leaders  of  the  agricultural 
strikes  of  1933.  Farmers  and  their  spokesmen  have  exhib- 
ited great  confidence  in  repression  of  agitators  and  pickets 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  peace  in  agriculture.  But  still 
they  are  uneasy  as  the  successive  harvests  of  1935  advance. 
Expending  as  much  as  $35  or  $50  an  acre  to  bring  a  crop  to 


"Pretty  herd  now.  Sun'll  come  out  soon  and  we'll  be  til  right" 
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maturity,  they  see  their  entire  year's  return 
staked  upon  a  few  days  of  uninterrupted 
harvest.  The  fifty-odd  farm  strikes  since 
December  1932  naturally  have  made  them 
fearful  of  more  interruptions,  and  they 
have  organized  for  self-defense.  "The  As- 
sociated Farmers,"  said  their  spokesman 
before  the  Commonwealth  Club,  "intend 
to  get  laws  passed  that  will  protect  them 
against  Communists,  and  to  see  that  these 
laws  are  rigidly  enforced.  We  are  not  try- 
ing to  beat  down  wages;  we  are  not  ad- 
vocating illegal  force  or  terrorism.  But  we 
will  not  willingly  submit  to  having  twen- 
ty or  thirty  automobile  loads  of  so-called 
peaceful  picketers  parading  up  and  down 
in  front  of  our  homes,  threatening  and 
intimidating,  and  even  blockading  the 
highways."  Unions  under  conservative  la- 
bels are  almost  equally  opposed.  "If  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  should 
form  farm  unions,  the  chances  are  that 
foreign  or  native-born  radicals  would 
sooner  or  later  get  control  of  them,  just  as 
they  did  with  the  longshoremen's  union." 
Commenting  on  this  attitude  a  State  Fed- 
eration official  said  bitterly,  "If  we  had  a  strike,  the  farm- 
ers would  conveniently  find  one  or  two  Communists 
around." 

THE  future  of  the  refugees,  then,  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
tranquil.  They  will  be  caught  in  whatever  rural  labor 
struggles  arise.  Like  their  predecessors  of  recent  years  some 
will  find  a  degree  of  economic  and  physical  stability  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  others  will  mill  incessantly  through  the  har- 
vests and  live  in  squatters'  camps  and  rural  slums,  unless  a 
protecting     government      inter- 
venes. The  refugees  are  conscious 
of  their  present  destitution  and 
enforced  mobility,  and  grope  for 
help:  "Poor  folks  has  poor  ways, 
you   know." — "There's  more  or 
less  humiliation  living  this  way, 
but  we  can't  help  it.  Our  tent's 
wore  out." — "Can't  we  have  bet- 
ter houses?" — "What  bothers  us 
travellin'  people  most  is  we  can't 
get  no  place  to  stay  still."  But 
the   struggle   against   unsanitary 
conditions,  flies,  and  bad  water 
is   too   much    for   many    people 
and  they  give  up.  "I  hate  to  boil 
the  water,  because  then  it  has  so 
much  scum  on  it,"  said  a  pea- 
picker  who  drew  his  water  from 
the  irrigating  ditch  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  refugees  discuss  the 
Townsend  plan.  They  sense  de- 
moralization and  the  futility  of 
continual  relief:  "This  giving 
people  something  don't  do  no 
good."- -"This  relief  business  is 
all  a  fake  anyway.  When  they 
get  on  it  they  don't  want  to  work  "Travellin1  people  can' 


"The  drought  came  and  burned  the  cotton  up.  There  wasn't  anything  to  go  back  to" 


any  more."  Grasping  the  idea  of  rehabilitation,  a  refugee 
recipient  of  relief  said,  "If  they'd  a'  give  it  to  me  in  one 
chunk  I  could  a'  gone  back  and  bought  me  a  little  piece 
o'  land."  But  the  problem  is  bewildering  to  most  of  them. 
"We  was  out  here  nine  years  ago;  then  we  could  get  a 
steady  job.  Now  it  seems  we  can't  stay  in  one  place.  We  got 
to  follow  these  little  jobs  to  live." — "I'm  not  smart  enough 
to  know  what  ought  to  be  done;  it  sure  doesn't  suit  me." 
Across  the  border  at  Fort  Yuma  the  refugees  are  strag- 
gling west.  They  are  not  newly  shod  and  clad,  moved  un- 
der   government    direction     by 
train  and  a  trim  army  transport, 
nor   met   by   mayors   and   brass 
bands,  like  the  drought  suffer- 
ers from   Minnesota  bound   for 
the  colonization  of  Alaska.  But 
they    constitute    already    a    far 
greater,    if    unplanned    and    al- 
most unnoticed  redistribution  of 
the  nation's  population.  To  the 
Alaskan  colonists  the  Matanus- 
ka  Valley  "looks  like  Heaven." 
To  an  Oklahoman  who  crossed 
the  Tehachapi   and  viewed   the 
wild  flowers  of  the  southern  San 
Joaquin  Valley  California  "looks 
like  Paradise  compared  to  what 
it  was  there." 

But  questions  of  the  future, 
both  immediate  and  remote, 
arise.  Will  California  continue 
to  look  like  Paradise  as  the  har- 
vests wear  on,  and  the  refugees 
realize  that  they  are  definitely  a 
part  of  the  under-employed  la- 
bor army — white  Americans, 
Mexicans,  Negroes,  and  Fili- 
pinos --  mobile  and  restless, 
t  get  no  place  to  stay  still"  which  (Continued  on  page  368) 
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THE  death  notice  in  the  county 
paper  was  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  depth  but  it  had,  never- 
theless, its  modest  headline:  PEA-PICK- 
ERS' CHILD  DIES.  Already  there  had  been 
three  deaths  in  the  pea-pickers'  camp: 
a  Mexican  had  been  murdered,  stabbed; 
a  child -had  died  of  burns;  a  baby  had  died  of  what  his 
young  mother  referred  to  as  "a  awful  fever  in  his  little 
stomach."  And  now  the  shallow  headlines  spoke  of  Zetilla 
Kane,  the  seventh  child  and  only  daughter  of  Joe  and  Jen- 
nie Bell  Kane. 

"We  come  from  Texas,"  Joe  Kane  had  told  the  "lady 
from  the  government."  He  sat  on  a  box  beside  the  make- 
shift stove  that  warmed  the  tent  where  Zetilla  had  died. 
The  odor  of  onions  stewed  for  a  poultice  still  hovered  in 
the  air.  Joe  Kane's  broad,  blunt  hands  rested  on  his  knees. 
His  tall  body  slumped.  His  dark  eyes  showed  a  want  of 
sleep. 

"We  been  back  three  times  in  the  five  years  we  been 
messin'  'round  like  this  without  no  home.  They  sure  ain't 
nothin'  in  Texas  for  us.  The  last  time  we  was  back  my 
woman  even  owned  to  that." 

He  glanced  around  the  tent  with  its  three  cots  for  the 
family  of  nine — eight  now — with  its  stove  that  once  had 
been  a  gasoline  container,  with  its  oilcloth-covered  table  on 
which  was  a  pan  of  boiled  potatoes  black  with  flies.  He 
picked  up  a  Western-story  magazine  from  the  pile  of  stove- 
wood  at  his  feet,  opened  it  and  placed  it  over  the  potatoes. 

"This  here  was  sort  of  pushed  on  to  me  and  Jennie  Bell 
and  the  young  ones.  None  of  our  folks — neither  side — 
never  lived  like  gypsies,  and  we  sure  never  set  out  to.  We 
ain't  never  owned  nothin'  much,  but  then  we  ain't  had  to 
move  every  time  a  crop  was  laid  by  neither,  lessen  we  was 
a  mind  to.  We  always  farmed  it.  Then  back  in  1930  things 
had  got  so  doggone  tough  we  sold  off  our  furniture  and 
radio  and  cow  and  chickens  and  all  and  pulled  out  of 
Texas  for  Missouri  where  my  woman's  folks  is.  We  thought 
for  sure  we  was  goin'  where  things  was  better." 

He  paused  and  sat  hunched  over  the  little  stove,  gazing 
out  across  the  camp-ground,  playground  of  white  and  Mex- 
ican children,  of  dogs  of  a  dozen  breeds.  A  black  and  white 
puppy  snapped  at  the  heels  of  a  goat  leashed  to  a  tent  stake, 


and  a  little  girl  in  a  dirty  chiffon  dress  from  which  torn 
ruffles  fluttered  like  kite  tails  paused  on  a  hopscotch  field 
to  drawl  gently,  "Cut  it  out,  you  durn  fool  dog." 

"Zetilly  like  to  had  a  spell  over  that  there  goat  when  we 
moved  in.  She  was  always  after  the  boys  to  take  her  to  'see 
doat.'  And  they'd  sure  do  it.  They  was  sure  silly  over  her. 
She'd  had  the  whooping-cough  back  in  Oregon  and  it  got 
her  flesh.  She  never  tried  to  walk  none  after  that;  she'd  just 
been  learnin'  when  she  took  down." 

He  motioned  across  the  camp-ground  to  where  a  Jesus 
Saves  banner  was  pinned  to  a  closed  tent.  "Them  folks  over 
there — that  lame  fellow  they  call  Deacon  and  his  wife — 
has  went  with  Jennie  Bell  down  to  where  Zetilly's  at.  You 
reckon  we're  goin'  to  have  trouble  with  the  County?  Some 
say  that  they  won't  let  you  go  to  the  buryin'  or  have  a 
preacher  at  the  funeral.  It'd  pretty  near  kill  my  woman. 
Back  in  Missouri  they  think  preachin'  can't  start  till  about 
two  benchfuls  of  her  folks  is  there." 

He  sighed.  "Our  next  to  the  last  one  was  born  in  Mis- 
souri. That's  him  out  there  coughin'  now.  We  thought  we 
was  goin'  back  to  Missouri  to  get  a  place  to  farm  it.  Jennie 
Bell's  folks  had  wrote  and  said  they'd  try  to  find  us  some- 
thin'.  Well,  when  we  got  there  they  was  all  on  the  County 
and  there  shore  wasn't  no  sign  of  nothin'  there  for  us.  The 
County  wanted  to  send  us  back  to  Texas  but  we  couldn't 
see  it  that  way,  so  we  traded  off  our  car  for  a  Model  T  and 
twenty  dollars  to  boot  and  pulled  out  for  Kentucky.  Be- 
fore me  and  Jennie  Bell  was  married  I  ust  to  work  in  coal 
mines  and  I  didn't  know  but  what  I  could  get  on  again." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  apologetically.  "A  body'll  try 
any  fool  thing  when  he's  up  ag'in  it.  It  never  surprised  me 
none  though,  when  I  seen  I'd  been  stung  some  more.  We 
sold  our  trailer  then,  and  some  old-time  quilts  that  had  been 
Jennie  Bell's  grandmammy's  and  wasn't  thick  enough  to  be 
much  use  to  us  noway,  and  we  started  on  down  toworge 
Texas.  We  got  in  a  little  cotton  pickin'  but  cotton  was  sorry 
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and  we  seen  there  wasn't  no  chance  to  make  a  trade  for  a 
place  to  stay  another  year,  and  we  heard  pickin'  was  good 
over  in  Arizona.  Well,  we  went  and  it  wasn't  but  we  got 
in  enough  to  keep  us  eatin'  off  and  on,  and  we  run  into  a 
fellow  that  said  fruit  pickin'  was  good  out  here,  so  we  come 
on  to  California.  We  been  messin'  along  like  that  ever 
since,  pickin'  hops  and  cotton  and  oranges  and  peas,  prunin' 
a  little  and  spacin'  peaches  and  cuttin'  lettuce  and  workin' 
at  one  crop  and  another,  and  then  movin'  on  some  more. 
We  might's  well  be  gypsies  and  be  done  with  it.  When 
Zetilly  was  born  we  was  campin'  on  a  picnic-ground  up  in 
Washington.  We'd  been  up  to  see  could  we  get  on  a  home- 
stead." 

His  voice  shook  and,  waiting  to  gain  control  of  it,  he 
bent  to  straighten  the  stove-wood  at  his  feet.  "Zetilly  was 
born  on  the  road  and  she  died  on  the  road.  The  undertak- 
er's is  the  first  house  she's  ever  been  in,  and  some  say  the 
County  don't  aim  for  us  to  be  there  when  she's  buried.  She 
sure  did  hate  being  left  by  herself.  She  was  such  a  little 
thing  and  she  wouldn't  hardly  rest  a  minute  lessen  some  of 
us  had  holt  of  her.  Do  you  reckon  it's  so  that  they  don't 
aim  for  us  to  be  there?" 

It  wasn't. 

Joe  and  Jennie  Bell  Kane  and  their  six  sons  went  to  the 
brief  service  at  the  undertaker's,  followed  Zetilla's  body  to 
the  small  grave  the  County  had  prepared  for  it.  Deacon, 
his  wife  and  five  other  pea-pickers  went  also.  Deacon  was 
short  and  white-haired  and  walked  with  a  limp.  It  was  he 
who  selected  the  burial  song  from  a  book  he  carried  in 
his  pocket. 

The  minister  from  the  local  church  said  a  prayer  and 
spoke  briefly  to  the  little  group  at  the  undertaker's.  He  had 
to  leave  them  and  Deacon  led  the  song  at  the  grave.  The 
local  minister  had  spoken  of  immortality  and  reunion  and 
incorruption,  had  dwelt  upon  the  glory  that  is  celestial.  To 
his  hearers  his  words  were  words  without  associations.  It 
was  different  with  the  song  that  Deacon  and  the  others 
sang,  the  song  that  told  about  "that  beautiful  city  my  Lord 
has  prepared  for  His  own."1 

They  sang  it  vigorously,  boldly,  swinging  eagerly  from 
the  final  word  of  one  verse  to  the  beginning  of  another.  It 
was  at  once  a  boast  and  a  taunt  hurled  at  those  who  might 
dare  to  disbelieve. 

It  had  to  be  true.  Hope  of  something  better  just  ahead, 
in  another  state,  in  another  season,  had  failed  so  often,  but 
this  time  it  could  not  fail.  The  beautiful  city  was  real.  It 
had  to  be.  How  else  could  they  bear  to  leave  Zetilla  in  the 
grave  the  County  had  dug  for  her — Zetilla,  the  frail,  dark- 
eyed  baby  who  had  liked  to  be  held,  who  had  died  just  as 
she  was  beginning  to  learn  to  sound  the  names  of  her  six 
brothers  ? 

There  was  nothing  difficult  to  understand  in  the  words 
of  the  song.  The  youngest  of  the  Kane  boys,  the  one  with 
the  cough,  need  not  find  them  difficult  to  understand.  There 
was  no  mention  now  of  the  exchange  of  terrestrial  for  celes- 
tial glory,  of  the  putting  off  of  the  corruptible  for  the  in- 
corruptible. Simply,  baldly,  the  song  set  forth  the  promise 
that  what  had  made  earthly  life  so  sore  a  trial  need  not  be 
feared  in  that  beautiful  city  to  which  Zetilla  had  gone,  that 
there  one  might  have  the  necessities  of  life. 

Vigorously,  boldly,  with  an  eager  swing  from  verse  to 
verse: 


Disappointment  in   Heaven.    Complete  song   with   music  copyright    1914 
by   F.   M.   Lehman,   Homer  Rodeheaver.  owner. 


"We'll  never  pay  rent  for  our  mansion, 

The  taxes  will  never  come  due; 
Our  garments  will  never  grow  threadbare, 

But  always  be  fadeless  and  new." 

One  of  Joe  Kane's  broad,  blunt  hands  held  the  hand  of 
his  youngest  son.  The  other  rested  awkwardly  on  his  wife's 
shoulder,  toyed  with  the  collar  of  the  pink  rayon  dress  she 
wore.  The  rayon,  a  deeper  shade  of  pink  then,  had  been 
new  when  they  left  Texas.  "But  always  be  fadeless  and 
new."  Boldly  the  song  that  Deacon  led  offered  the  com- 
fort of  its  promise  to  Zetilla's  mother. 

Perhaps  already  her  baby  was  attired  in  fadeless  clothing 
and  new,  in  a  dress  that  was  starched  and  ironed,  in  such 
a  dress  as  she  might  have  worn  to  church  on  Children's 
Day  back  in  Missouri.  Would  there  be  tatting  on  the  col- 
lar perhaps,  a  little  yellow  duck  appliqued  on  the  pocket? 
Zetilla's  mother  hid  her  face  with  her  hands  and  sobbed. 
"We'll  never  be  hungry  nor  thirsty, 
Nor  languish  in  poverty  there." 

Joe  Kane's  hand  tightened  its  hold  on  the  hand  of  the 
child  who  had  so  recently  been  "next  to  the  least  one"  and 
was  the  least  one  now.  The  child  coughed. 

"There'll  never  be  crepe  on  the  door-knob, 

No  funeral  train  in  the  sky; 
No  graves  on  the  hillsides  of  glory, 

For  there  we  shall  nevermore  die." 
Jennie  Bell  Kane  uncovered  her  face  and  pushed  back  a 
brittle  strand  of  blonde  hair  that-  was  streaked  with  grey. 
She  was  thirty-four.  Whenever  she  told  her  age  to  the 
women  in  the  camps  they  shook  their  heads  and  made 
lamenting  sounds.  "These  hard  times  sure  ain't  made  none 
of  us  no  younger,"  she  sometimes  said  in  apology. 
"The  old  will  be  young  there  forever,"  they  sang. 
A  woman  had  brought  a  tight  bunch  of  wild  flowers — 
lupin  and  California  poppies  and  baby-blue-eyes — wrapped 
in  a  newspaper  for  Zetilla's  grave.  Zetilla's  mother  stooped 
when  the  song  was  ended  and  took  four  of  the  blossoms. 
She  looked  at  her  husband.  Then  she  put  her  flowers  back 
with  the  others,  on  the  mound  of  earth  beside  the  grave. 

"I  might's  well  leave  'em,"  she  said  brokenly.  "I  wouldn't 
have  no  place  to  press  'em.  Back  home  we  ust  to  press  'em 
in  the  Bible." 
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TWENTY  years  after  any  war  the  worst  of  its  character- 
istic fruits  begin  to  ripen;  within  them  the  seeds  con- 
ditioned by  their  fertilizing.  Too  little  is  it  realized  that 
the  generation  now  assuming  control  of  the  world  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  war  babies;  that  what  was  bred  into  them 
by  the  conditions,  breathed  into  them  from  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  their  begetting,  their  prenatal  life,  their  child- 
hood, their  adolescence,  is  now  increasingly  incarnate.  We 
cannot  too  often  remind  ourselves  that  the  men  and  women 
now  under  thirty  or  even  thirty-five  years  of  age  in  the 
countries  concerned  in  the  War — few  are  those  not  more 
or  less  profoundly  affected  by  it — never  saw  or  have  forgot- 
ten the  conditions  that  we  older  people  regarded  as  "nor- 
mal." This  is  true  of  this  country — imagine  the  psychologi- 
cal background  of  those  whose  whole  fabric  of  life  was 
tattered  by  direct  involvement;  as  in  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, the  Balkans,  Poland. 

To  one  of  the  most  distinguished  psychiatrists  in  Berlin, 
in  the  summer  of  1928,  as  I  related  once  before  in  these 
pages  [New  Germany  issue  of  Survey  Graphic,  February, 
1929]  I  remarked  upon  what  I  thought  to  be  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  children  playing  in  the  parks  of  the 
city  and  in  the  villages  which  I  had  visited — an  unnatural 
quiet,  a  solemnity,  a  strained,  anxious  look. 

"Do  I  imagine  that?"  I  asked. 

"No,  it  is  true,"  he  replied.  "They  bear  the  marks  of  in- 
adequate prenatal  metabolism  of  their  mothers  during  the 
'starvation  period'  of  the  War  and  the  inflation;  of  insuffi- 
cient nourishment  for  themselves;  and  of  the  anxiety,  un- 
certainty, hate  and  fear  saturating  their  home  atmosphere. 
Children  are  very  sensitive  to  atmosphere,  and  Germany 
has  been  a  pretty  anxious  place,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time 
to  come." 

This  was  not  a  thing  confined  to  the  poor;  it  was  uni- 
versal. A  notably  rich  man  in  Hamburg  told  me  that  he 
could  observe  the  effects  of  these  things  upon  his  own 
children;  they  suffered  actual  hunger  to  the  point  of  physi- 
cal injury. 

"I  had  money  enough,"  he  said,  "but  there  was  no  food 
to  buy  with  it." 

There  was  in  fact  an  appreciable  diminution  in  the  aver- 
age stature  and  physical  development  of  German  children 
during  the  War;  doubtless  likewise  in  those  in  the  other 
countries  where  food  was  limited.  Especially  in  Germany 
there  has  grown  up  a  generation  afflicted  with  an  inferiority 
complex  such  as  always  sprouts  into  truculence,  arrogance 
and  a  sense  of  injury;  greatly  aggravated  by  the  further 
hardships  inflicted  by  the  oppressive  conditions  imposed  by 
the  so-called  treaties  of  peace.  These  could  have  been  miti- 
gated by  the  disposition  displayed  by  Stresemann,  had  the 
victorious  nations  been  wise  enough  to  meet  it  in  like 
spirit.  But  they  too  were  actuated  by  the  usual  psychology 
of  victors;  they  turned  the  screw  many  times  too  often  and 
too  hard  even  from  their  own  point  of  view  and  for  their 
own  most  selfish  interests,  and  the  result  was — Hitler  and 
all  that  Hitlerism  involves.  His  appeal  fell  upon  soil  that 
was  ready. 


That  same  psychiatrist  said  to  me  something  else,  though 
in  the  atmosphere  then  prevailing  or  seeming  to  prevail 
in  Germany  1  thought  it  to  say  the  least  an  exaggeration: 

"Not  now  so  much  as  ten  years  from  now  you  will  see 
the  profound  effects  of  this  condition  among  the  German 
children.  Then  the  warping  of  their  natures  by  what  they 
suffered  long  ago  will  appear  in  the  resentment  which  is  as 
yet  subconscious.  That  very  unnatural  quiet  that  you  have 
noticed  is  the  sign  of  a  repression  which  svill  have  its  re- 
venge. I  fear  that  this  rising  generation  of  Germans  may 
become  a  nuisance  in  the  world.  And  you  must  remember 
that  all  the  nations  which  participated  in  the  War  also 
have  children  more  or  less  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of 
conditions.  Ten  years  from  now  they  will  be  facing  each 
other  as  grown  people.  ...  It  will  take  a  long,  long  time  in 
the  world  to  liquidate  these  things." 

WELL,  in  considerably  less  than  ten  years  time  is  justi- 
fying that  prophecy.  Within  and  without,  the  Germans 
are  demonstrating  it.  Without  they  are  snarling  at  the  world; 
within  they  are  making  "goats"  of  all  those  suspected  of  that 
breadth  of  spirit  and  tendency  toward  fellowship  in  the 
world,  which  alone  can  solve  the  problems  of  the  world. 
Aggravated  by  ancient  perversities  of  prejudice  they  have 
chosen  to  center  their  persecution  especially  upon  the  Jews. 
So  now,  it  is  announced,  the  German  youth,  in  addition  to 
preliminary  service  in  the  labor  battalions  and  in  military 
training,  must  undergo  a  course  of  instruction  in  what  they 
are  pleased  to  entitle  "racial  biology."  This  can  mean  only 
one  thing:  inculcation  of  the  bosh  and  twaddle  about  "rac- 
ial superiority"  on  the  basis  of  some  fantastic  biological 
mummery  such  as  no  respectable  anthropologist  would  en- 
tertain, much  less  teach,  for  a  moment.  To  those  who  would 
sense  the  tragic  absurdity  of  all  the  Nordic-Aryan  balder- 
dash I  commend  Julian  Huxley's  illuminating  article  in 
the  May  issue  of  Harper's  Magazine  entitled  The  Concept 
of  Race.  I  have  not  space  here  even  to  summarize  it,  but 
must  quote  this: 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  Nordic  "race"  is  gifted  above  all 
others  with  initiative,  originality,  and  that  all  the  great  ad- 
vances in  civilization  have  been  due  to  the  Nordic  genius. 
What  are  the  facts?  The  fundamental  discoveries  on  which 
civilization  is  built  are  the  art  of  writing,  agriculture,  the  wheel, 
and  building  in  stone.  All  these  appear  to  have  originated  in 
the  Near  East,  among  people  who  by  no  stretch  of  imagination 
could  be  called  Nordic  or  presumed  to  have  but  the  faintest 
admixture  of  genes  from  Nordic  or  even  Proto-Nordic  germ- 
plasm. 

PITY  then,  the  present  predicament  of  honest  German 
'  scholars,  forced  under  penalty  of  starvation  either  to 
teach  this  rubbish  which  they  know  to  be  such,  or  to  keep 
silence.  For  the  German  universities,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  are  no  longer  worthy  of  the  respect  of  those  who 
would  seek  the  truth.  They  are  under  the  thumb  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  possessed  itself  of  every  agency  for  the 
information  of  the  public — the  universities  and  schools,  the 
press,  the  radio,  the  cinema.  As  Dorothy  Thompson  (Mrs. 
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Sinclair  Lewis)  the  accomplished  and  veracious  correspon- 
dent who  was  expelled  from  Germany  last  year  for  publish- 
ing some  truths  about  the  Hitler  regime,  puts  it  in  the  last 
issue  of  The  American  Press: 

The  Ministry  of  Propaganda  not  only  decides  what  must  be 
printed  but  decides  what  must  not  be  printed,  and  when  it 
decides  what  must  be  printed  it  decides  where  it  must  be 
printed  in  the  paper  and  with  what  size  headlines  and  with 
what  comment,  and  the  newspaper  editors  and  journalists  in 
Berlin  are  called  together  every  morning  and  given  their  orders 
for  the  day. 

Of  course,  as  Mrs.  Lewis  points  out,  the  same  conditions 
prevail  substantially  under  the  Fascist  dictatorship  in  Italy 
and  the  Communist  dictatorship  in  Russia;  but  it  is  in 
Germany  that  this  rigid  control  over  the  sources  and  agen- 
cies of  public  information  and  instruction  has  been  carried 
to  the  extreme.  In  neither  Italy  nor  Russia  is  there  a  racial 
discrimination  running  even  into  the  teaching  of  anthro- 
pology and  biology.  So  far  as  scholarship  is  concerned, 
Germany  has  returned  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

One  of  the  legends  that  has  bolstered  the  anti-Jewish 
propaganda  in  Germany,  old  Russia  and  elsewhere  has 
been  that  curious  work  of  fiction  called  The  Protocols  of 
the  Wise  Men  of  Zion,  purporting  to  embody  a  Jewish 
conspiracy  for  world-wide  domination.  It  has  been  perhaps 
the  central  weapon  in  the  anti-Semitic  armory  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  After  the  War  it  had  some  circulation  in 
the  United  States,  and  still  worms  among  the  ignorant  here ; 
but  Herman  Bernstein  punctured  it  then  with  his  The 
History  of  a  Lie,  and  recently  has  published  an  even  more 
extensive  exposure  of  The  Truth  About  the  Protocols  of 
Zion,  showing  its  origin  about  1870  in  a  French  political 
pamphlet  later  elaborated  in  Germany  and  since  widely  cir- 
culated as  anti-Jewish  propaganda.  Just  now  after  a  long 
trial  a  Swiss  court  has  branded  the  whole  thing  as  spurious, 
fined  the  Swiss  Nazi  leader  for  publishing  it,  and  prohibited 
its  circulation  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  Another  suit  is  pend- 
ing at  Basle.  The  president  of  the  court  found  the  docu- 
ments to  be  "obvious  forgeries"  and  "criminally  libellous — 
intended  to  incite  popular  passion  against  a  portion  of  the 
community  and  hence  calculated  to  lead  to  agitation  and 
violence."  During  the  trial  experts  for  the  prosecution  as- 
serted that  Hitler  himself  had  drawn  upon  them  freely  in 
his  book,  Mein  Kampf.  This  drew  a  futile  protest  from 
the  German  minister  at  Berne.  Doubtless  these  forgeries 
will  still  circulate,  but  no  intelligent  or  informed  person 
will  give  them  further  attention. 

IT  is  impossible  to  forecast  at  this  writing  the  outcome  of 
the  uproar  in  France  about  the  virtually  inevitable  de- 
valuation of  the  franc;  or  of  the  efforts  of  the  other  nations 
still  on  the  gold  standard  to  maintain  their  footing.  Sooner 
or  later  the  currencies  of  the  world  must  be  adjusted  to 
each  other;  else  reasonable  international  commercial  rela- 
tions will  continue  to  be  impossible.  The  present  maladjust- 
ment is  perhaps  the  chief  underlying  cause  of  international 
discord  and  disturbance,  feeding  the  fire  of  truculent  na- 
tionalism. The  difficulty  confronting  any  government  in 
France,  or  for  that  matter  in  any  of  the  countries  which 
ere  long  must  devalue  their  currency,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
their  people,  for  reasons  historical  and  temperamental, 
are  habitually  given  to  hoarding  their  small  savings.  For 
them  devaluation  of  the  financial  unit  means  just  so  much 
cut  from  the  value  of  those  savings.  No  argument,  no  statis- 
tics, no  explanation  can  reconcile  a  French  or  other  peasant 


or  small  shopkeeper,  not  to  mention  the  larger  ones,  to  the 
fact  that  his  little  sockful,  hidden  in  the  garden  or  in  a 
cranny  of  the  cellar  wall  or  in  the  mattress  of  his  bed,  is  to 
be  reduced  by  25  percent  or  any  other  percent;  or,  in  the 
case  of  life  insurance  or  whatnot  other  investment  for  old 
age,  that  he  will  be  paid  the  prescribed  number  of  francs, 
but  francs  reduced  in  value,  purchasing  power.  It  is  this 
consideration,  in  whatever  addition  to  the  inscrutabilities 
of  party  and  bloc  politics,  that  gathers  mobs  about  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies — excited  chiefly  in  their  pockets,  in 
their  socks  in  the  gardens. 

Signor  Mussolini,  vociferating  about  other  nations'  med- 
dling in  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  Italy's  exclusive  business, 
appears  to  have  forgotten  that  Italy  was  and  is  a  party  to 
Article  11  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations: 

1.  Any  threat  of  war,  whether  immediately  affecting  any  of 
the  members  of  the  League  or  not,  is  hereby  declared  a  matter 
of  concern  to  the  whole  League.  .  .  . 

2.  It  is  also  declared  to  be  the  friendly  right  of  each  member 
of  the  League  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of 
the  Council  any  circumstance  whatever  affecting  international 
relations  which  threatens  to  disturb  international  peace  or  the 
good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which  peace  depends. 

And  now,  as  these  lines  are  written,  comes  what  looks 
like  the  end  of  the  three  years  of  fighting  between  Para- 
guay and  Bolivia,  in  the  Chaco.  Something  like  100,000 
lives  have  been  sacrificed,  for  a  result  in  arbitration,  which 
might  and  should  have  taken  place  at  the  beginning. 

IN  the  first  social  settlement  that  I  ever  visited,  nearly 
forty  years  ago  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  they 
showed  me  among  other  things  a  photograph  of  their 
patron  saint,  a  young  woman  whom  I  thought  beautiful, 
her  face  radiating  singular  sweetness  and  strength.  That 
was  my  first  impression  of  Jane  Addams,  and  when  a  year 
or  two  later  I  went  myself  into  settlement  residence  in 
Chicago  my  first  and  since  then  continuous  acquaintance 
with  her  confirmed  that  impression.  I  have  seen  her  grow 
physically  old,  and  it  was  sad  to  see;  for  one  of  the  hardest 
things  in  life  to  endure  is  the  depreciation  of  the  mechanism 
with  which  a  perennially  youthful  soul  has  to  pursue  its 
business  and  its  contacts  with  the  world.  Always  I  have 
revered  that  soul  that  fared  and  fought  on  with  dauntless 
courage  and  determination,  ever  faithful  to  the  highest  light, 
sparing  no  fatigue,  seeing  the  best  in  the  worst,  with  a 
childlike  confidence  in  the  truth  and  the  inevitable  victory 
of  the  truth.  She  believed  in  people,  all  kinds  of  people.  A 
rich  or  wise  or  privileged  person  was  in  her  eyes  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  a  poor  or  ignorant  or  unfortunate 
one;  she  saw  the  human  reality  far  within.  She  was  capable 
of  both  blazing  indignation  and  understanding  tolerance; 
for  she  knew  full  well  that  "the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over 
us  all."  Under  the  urge  of  her  imperishable  ideals,  and 
fighting  for  them  day  and  night  in  every  place  and  land 
where  her  footsteps  led  her,  she  nevertheless  was  charged 
with  sterling  common  sense  and  unquenchable  humor.  She 
could  laugh  at  herself.  Whether  or  not  you  believe  (as  I 
do)  in  the  continuance  of  individual  personality  after  that 
episode  in  the  Life  Eternal  that  men  call  death,  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  continuance  of  her  spiritual  influ- 
ence in  the  life  of  all  whom  she  touched  in  any  way.  Now 
she  has  crossed  over,  and  if  it  was  ever  true  of  any  of  the 
great  souls  whose  lives  have  blessed  their  fellow-men,  it 
must  be  true  of  her  that  "all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  her 
on  the  Other  Side." 
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THE  dramatic  critics  who, 
ostrich-like,    think     they 
can  avoid  the  discomfort 
of  dangerous  thoughts  in  the 
theater  by  hiding  their  eyes  or 
turning  them,  like  the  Pulit- 
zer jury,  toward  such  hand- 
some stage  pictures  and  wax- 
work characters   as   those  in 

The  Old  Maid,  will  really  have  to  wake  up  soon  and  take 
note  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  rumbling  and  flashing 
from  plays  like  these.  For  a  long  time  to  come  the  old  maids 
of  the  drama  will  probably  be  with  us,  yet  already  they  have 
ceased  to  be  important,  chiefly  because  thinking  people, 
interested  in  American  drama  as  a  living  art,  are  perfectly 
aware  that  true  artistic  vitality  is  being  shown  elsewhere  at 
this  moment.  The  theater  is  being  seized  by  a  considerable 
group  of  young  writers  and  actors  who  are  determined  to 
express  on  the  New  York  stage  some  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  the  present  American  scene. 

These  young  people,  it  is  evident  this  year,  are  succeeding 
in  doing  what  they  set  out  to  do.  Instead  of  turning  back  to 
sentimental  versions  of  our  forefathers'  conflicts — whether 
with  a  foreign  enemy  as  in  Valley  Forge,  or  with  their  own 
traditional  inhibitions  and  conventions,  as  in  The  Old 
Maid,  this  year's  choice  for  the  Pulitzer  award — these  strong 
fresh  talents  are  living  the  life  around  them,  probing  its 
tragic  depths,  pointing  out  its  inherent  contradictions  and 
its  painful  injustices,  and  making  theater-goers  wince  with 
the  realization  that,  for  all  our  boasted  high  standard  of 
living  in  America,  our  day  is  one  of  the  crudest  eras  in 
human  civilization.  Most  theater  audiences  object  to  being 
made  to  wince,  of  course;  they  prefer  to  be  gently  titillated 
by  pretty  color  and  soothed  with  sentiment  and  a  few  tears 
drawn  by  appeals  to  good  old  mother  love. 

The  audience  at  The  Old  Maid  this  winter  was  in  general 
middle-aged  or  something  more,  predominantly  leisure- 
class  and  feminine,  quiet  and  very  well-dressed,  whereas  the 
spectators  at  the  Theater  Union  and  Group  Theater  per- 
formances were  on  the  average  much  younger,  more  seedy- 
looking  and  far  more  noisily  enthusiastic.  The  latter  had 
evidently  gone  not  just  to  pass  an  idle  hour  but  because  the 
two  experimental  companies  offered  something  that  threw 
light  on  definite,  timely  issues  and  that  was  helpful  to  them 
in  thinking  out  solutions  for  immediate  conflicts.  These 
spectators  found  Mr.  Odets,  Mr.  Maltz,  Mr.  Peters  and  Mr. 
Sklar  sharing  their  own  situations  and  anxieties,  their  own 
disillusions  about  the  nature  of  our  society,  and,  above  all, 
their  own  hopes  for  a  turn  in  events;  they  therefore  listened 
with  an  eager  liveness  of  attention  and  a  general  applause 
that  very  few  Broadway  plays  can  command. 

Probably  the  average  Times  Square  audience  would  be 
extremely  uncomfortable  at  these  "left  wing"  plays,  because 
it  is  either  ignorant  of  the  sections  of  life  they  portray  or 
else  willingly  blind  to  them.  Starvation,  both  bodily  and 
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spiritual,  torture,  whether 
physical  or  mental,  the  class 
struggle  in  its  cruder  aspects — 
these  are  their  spectacles  and 
themes.  Sooner  or  later  we 
shall  all  be  uncomfortable  un- 
less we  are  braver  about  fac- 
ing such  facts  and  more  active 
than  we  have  been  in  trying 

to  blot  them  out  of  experience  instead  of  just  covering  them 
up.  We  must  therefore  attend  to  what  the  rapidly  maturing 
"workers'  theater"  is  showing. 

Of  these  new  plays  issued  in  book  form  three  are  coura- 
geous and  clear,  the  other  two  more  obvious  and  inartistic. 
Black  Pit  is  only  a  fairly  interesting  melodrama  about  a 
strong  young  miner,  forced  to  turn  stool  pigeon  by  a  merci- 
less villain  of  a  manager,  who  threatens  to  refuse  medical 
aid  to  the  miner's  wife  at  the  birth  of  her  first  child  unless 
he  is  given  the  names  of  the  union  organizers  at  the  mine. 
The  principal  characters  and  the  plot  are  quite  in  the  tra- 
dition of  popular  nineteenth  century  melodrama,  the  writ- 
ing is  undistinguished,  and  in  spite  of  some  good  local  color 
the  play  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary  in  any  way  except  in  its 
theme  of  class  struggle.  Mr.  Odets'  Till  the  Day  I  Die, 
based  on  a  letter  from  a  persecuted  comrade  in  Germany,  is 
an  unbearably  horrible  portrayal  of  doubtless  all  too  true 
Nazi  outrages  on  some  of  the  idealistic  revolutionaries  in 
their  domain;  but  it  too  follows  a  traditional  pattern — as  old 
as  medieval  saints'  plays — showing  the  martyred  group  liv- 
ing, like  early  Christians,  in  cellars  and  from  hand  to 
mouth,  preserving  their  faith  in  spite  of  or  because  of  in- 
credible trials  and  torments,  and  in  the  end  preferring  death 
to  treason  against  their  faith  and  their  fellows. 

The  remaining  plays  are  far  more  energetically  conceived 
and  freshly  written.  They  present  significant  material  and 
shape  it  extraordinarily  well  in  a  modern  dramatic  form. 
Stevedore  works  out,  through  a  series  of  quite  unforgettable 
black  and  white  pictured  contrasts,  its  theme  of  a  dock 
strike  in  the  race-prejudiced  Deep  South,  involving  white 
and  Negro  workers  and  their  families.  Its  climax,  again  a 
familiar  one  in  the  older  dramas  portraying  social  conflicts, 
is  the  death  of  the  young  heroic  Negro  leader  but  the 
promised  triumph  of  his  cause,  here  expressed  by  the  as- 
sured solidarity  of  the  two  races  in  their  struggle  for  a 
decent  life.  There  is  some  triteness  of  detail,  to  be  sure,  as 
in  the  initial  excitement  over  a  worthless  white  woman  and 
in  the  hero's  love  for  his  gentle  sweetheart,  yet  the  woman 
interest  is  of  a  kind  usually  acceptable  in  the  theater,  espe- 
cially when  so  simply  subordinated  to  the  main  subject  as 
it  is  here. 

Mr.  Odets'  two  principal  plays  have  already  been  greeted 
by  discerning  critics  of  all  schools  of  thought  as  the  major 
dramatic  events  of  the  year,  and  their  young  author  as  a 
main  hope  for  the  American  theater.  I  can  only  repeat  with 
little  variation  the  universal  praise  of  Waiting  for  Lefty 
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and  Awake  and  Sing.  Both  show  the  true  dramatist's  feel- 
ing for  the  life  of  his  time,  his  observation  of  its  important 
stresses  and  strains,  and  his  sense  for  the  idiom  in  which 
they  are  expressed;  both  are  full  of  human  sympathy  and  of 
the  kind  of  rage  against  injustice  and  of  pity  for  its  victims 
which  animated  Shaw's  early  work;  both,  moreover,  ex- 
press a  full  knowledge  of  such  theatrical  values  as  rhythm, 
surprise,  climax,  swift  pointed  speech  and  vividly  sketched 
characters  not  too  unusual  for  recognition. 

Mr.  Odets  knows  very  well  how  to  exploit  the  familiar 
domestic  background  and  figures  and  to  give  them  a  suf- 
ficiently fresh  interpretation  so  that  his  audiences  are  not 
unduly  conscious  of  tradition.  For  instance,  the  mother-love 
theme,  so  tiresomely  exploited  in  The  Old  Maid,  appears  in 
Awake  and  Sing  incorporated  in  Bessie  Berger,  whose 
snappish  prohibitions  of  her  children's  activities  and  ap- 
parently unafTectionate  attempts  to  hamper  their  individual- 
ities, all  prove  the  depth  of  her  concern  for  the  home  she 
has  succeeded  in  holding  together.  She  is  entirely  credible  in 
her  strength,  her  nerves  and  her  meanness;  she  has  had  a 
hard  life  with  her  weak  husband  for  many  years,  for  she 
has  had  to  be  "not  only  the  mother  but  also  the  father  of  the 
family"  and  she  knows  that  "when  one  lives  in  the  jungle 
one  must  look  out  for  the  wild  life;"  she  tries  to  protect  her 
daughter  from  the  consequences  of  a  hasty  love  affair  by 
forcing  her  into  marriage  with  an  unloved  but  steady  ad- 
mirer, as  she  tries  to  protect  her  son  from  an  imprudent 
alliance  by  alienating  his  girl  and  preventing  their  meetings. 
I  know  of  few  recent  dramatic  characters  who  have  come 
alive  as  Bessie  did  on  the  stage  through  Stella  Adler's  por- 
trayal of  her  in  the  ugly  home  to  which  she  has  given  her  life. 

One  reason  for  the  vitality  of  Mr.  Odets'  principal  char- 
acters— for  Bessie  is  by  no  means  the  only  living  figure 
among  them — is  the  fullness  of  their  motivation.  Mr.  Odets, 
like  Ibsen,  seems  able  to  count  the  buttons  on  his  puppets' 
coats,  so  thoroughly  does  he  visualize  and  remorselessly 
portray  their  unidealized  and  very  human  selves.  He  sees 
in  Bessie's  case  her  vitality  and  her  frustrations,  the  kind  of 
conquering  energy  she  passes  on  to  her  boy  and  girl,  who 
"awake  and  sing"  the  hymn  to  life  and  the  future  which 
their  mother  never  has  had  time  to  voice  or  even  to  hear. 

The  author's  certainty  that  the  music  and  words  for 
such  a  hymn  are  being  drawn  today  from  just  such  hard 
experiences  as  he  portrays,  is,  I  suppose,  one  reason  for  his 
success  in  the  theater  this  winter.  He  is  not  a  denying  spirit, 
not  a  prophet  of  doom,  but  one  of  the  Yea-Sayers  to  whom 
the  young  particularly  must  listen  if  they  are  to  be  per- 
suaded that  their  lives  are  part  of  a  great  creative  process  of 
which  they  must  become  aware  and  which  they  must  and 
can  shape  to  better  forms  than  the  past  has  shown.  Waiting 
for  Lefty,  in  spite  of  the  pain  in  its  dark  scenes  and  the 
bitterness  of  the  cries  the  oppressed  utter  there,  ends  in  a 
loud  and  clear  affirmation  of  the  hope  that  dawns  when 
individuals  find  they  can  join  in  revolutionary  action.  Our 
patriots,  forgetting  1776  and  its  motto,  Union  Is  Strength, 
will  be  horrified  that  this  modern  revolutionary  says  in  his 
own  idiom  the  very  same  thing  we  read  in  history  books 
and  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  However  he  is  not 
looking  back  adoringly  to  the  father  of  our  country,  but  out 
and  around,  in  the  bleak  New  York  streets  and  tenements, 
the  stricken  farms  and  stagnant  mines,  where  the  results 
of  upper-class  tyranny  are  a  good  deal  uglier  than  they  were 
when  the  thirteen  colonies  struck  their  revolutionary  blow, 
and  where  revolt  is  quite  as  inevitable  and  justifiable  as  it 
was  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago. 


If  contempt  and  fear  of  such  plays  as  these  and  several 
others  of  similar  type  recently  written  continue  to  be  ex- 
pressed through  prize  juries,  manipulated  licensing  acts 
and  censorship,  the  just  awakening  American  theater  will 
die  before  it  is  born.  That  would  be  a  tragic  loss  to  us  all, 
but  more  tragic  still  would  be  the  stifling  of  popular  intel- 
ligence that  would  result.  The  great  public  needs  truer  pic- 
tures of  our  society  than  it  gets  from  the  movies  and  from 
Broadway,  and  Mr.  Odets  and  his  fellows  are  obviously 
very  competent  to  paint  these  pictures.  They  are  "terribly 
exposed  to  life,"  as  Virginia  Woolf  somewhere  says  all  art- 
ists must  be;  they  are  "looking  and  listening  and  writing" 
in  the  idiomatic  rhythms  of  our  composite  American  speech 
and  making  it  express  vital  issues.  They  make  us  feel,  to 
quote  Mrs.  Woolf  again,  that  "This  force  of  theirs,  this 
smouldering  heat  which  breaks  the  crust  now  and  then  and 
licks  the  surface  with  a  hot  and  fearless  flame,  is  about  to 
break  through  and  melt  us  together,  so  that  life  will  be 
richer  and  .  .  .  society  will  pool  its  possessions  instead  of 
segregating  them,  and  that  all  this  is  going  to  happen 
inevitably." 

What  more  can  the  theater  contribute  to  our  common  life  ? 

Land  Reform 

AGRARIANISM,  a  Program  for  Farmers,  by  Troy  J.  Caulcy.   University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  211  pp.  Price  fl.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

ONE  of  the  central  problems  for  the  future  of  the  United 
States  is  undoubtedly  the  slow  reestablishment  of  a 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  economy  or  between 
agrarian  and  industrial  development.  It  seems  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  hint  at  the  fact  that  in  Europe  agriculture  has  been 
the  most  valuable  buffer  within  the  economic  systems 
against  the  damage  of  the  industrial  depression,  while  in 
the  United  States  agriculture  was  the  locus  minoris  resistan- 
tiae  in  the  whole  economic  body.  Books  dealing  with  that 
problem  are  therefore  highly  welcome  if  they  offer  new 
approaches  to  the  solution.  The  author,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  Georgia  School  of  Economics,  defines 
agrarianism  as  "an  economic  and  social  system  under 
which  the  chief  method  of  making  a  living  is  that  of  tilling 
the  soil,  with  a  consequent  rather  wide  dispersion  of  popu- 
lation and  a  relative  meagerness  of  commercial  intercourse." 
He  calls  it  "simply  the  antithesis  of  industrial  capitalism." 
This  condition  of  former  times  is  discussed  at  length  with 
its  credits  and  its  shortcomings.  As  defects  we  find  listed 
the  following:  poor  quality  of  the  people  as  such  in  some 
cases,  low  material  standards  of  living,  relatively  high  death 
and  morbidity  rates,  intolerance,  ignorance,  and  hard  de- 
grading manual  labor,  especially  for  women  and  children. 
After  having  passed  over  what  the  author  calls  the  capi- 
talistic and  the  socialistic  solutions  of  the  agrarian  policy  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  he  outlines  his  own  plans  for 
the  restoration  of  agrarianism.  Undoubtedly  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  among  as  many  families  as  possible  and  the 
exemption  from  taxes  for  homesteaders  could  be  the  basis 
for  agrarian  reform.  If  taxation  makes  it  unprofitable,  more- 
over, to  produce  farm  products  on  a  large  scale,  it  gives  a 
better  chance  to  the  small  family  farms.  But  such  changes 
involve  so  many  complications  that  we  need  more  than  the 
bare  suggestion  of  the  plan.  We  want  to  know  what  the 
changes  mean  economically.  What  will  happen  to  the  farm- 
ers and  the  farms  which  will  be  forced  out  of  production? 
How  many  farmers  would  be  affected,  how  many  benefited? 
How  will  the  small  farms  exempt  from  taxes  earn  purchas- 
ing power  for  industrial  goods?  How  will  the  lost  tax 


revenue  be  replaced?  Who  will  pay  it  in  the  future?  None  of 
these  questions  are  even  touched  upon. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  proposed  protective  legislation 
lor  tenants  and  share-croppers.  Although  the  experiences  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Norway  with  tenant  acts  are  avail- 
able, we  find  here  nothing  but  rather  superficial  hints.  The  cir- 
cle between  the  credit  assessment  by  banks  based  upon  the 
share-cropper  contracts  and  land  values  which  do  not  permit 
the  allowance  of  larger  proportions  of  land  for  other  produc- 
tion than  cash  crops  to  the  share-cropper,  is  not  touched  upon. 

All  the  hazards  of  foreign  trade  threaten  the  well-balanced 
agrarian  economy  which  the  author  depicts.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  again  a  painful  shortcoming  that  the  book  does  not  try  to 
convince  the  reader  that  the  hope  of  abandoning  tariffs  on 
manufactured  goods  is  not  entirely  Utopian.  We  need  books 
on  this  subject  which  are  realistic  and  the  authors  of  which 
dare  to  expose  all  of  the  issues  involved,  especially  when  they 
are  antagonistic  to  their  favorite  plans.  KARL  BRANDT 

New  School  for  Social  Research 

There   Were   Giants 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND.  In  2  volumes, 
l-arrar  and  Rinehart.  SIS  pp.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MR.  HAMMOND  has  done  a  service  to  his  own  generation 
in  writing  this  fascinating  story  of  his  adventures  among 
the  empire  builders.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  that  gen- 
eration, and  Mr.  Hammond  says  it  well.  He  became  in  due 
time  himself  a  millionaire  and  an  empire  builder,  and  his 
success  was  based  mainly  on  engineering  competence  and  hon- 
esty— with  a  bit  of  luck,  sometimes  in  far  places  when  the 
bullets  were  flying. 

Born  in  California  in  the  golden  days,  Mr.  Hammond  had 
always  the  spirit  of  high  adventure.  He  was  consultant  or 
manager  of  mines  in  California,  Mexico,  and  South  Africa. 
In  South  Africa  he  was  implicated  in  the  Jameson  Raid,  and 
was  condemned  to  death  for  treason — as  he  says  himself,  a 
revolutionary  of  the  fascist  brand.  Everywhere  he  went,  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  men  who  were  building  the  magnificent 
capitalist  world  which  now  is  passing  into  something  new. 
He  knew  half  the  important  men  of  his  day,  from  Cecil  Rhodes 
at  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
at  the  other — "himself  not  least,  but  honored  of  them  all." 
He  has  a  pardonable  pride  in  his  friends. 

This  is  the  portrait  of  a  conservative  Republican,  a  supporter 
of  world  peace  and  of  philanthropy,  but  a  conservative  who 
must  now  be  "liquidated."  Ah,  but  John  Hays  Hammond  is 
eighty  years  old,  and  in  his  day  there  was  empire  building  to 
be  done.  In  his  time  he  built  well  and  honestly,  and  if  now 
there  is  no  longer  an  unlimited  need  for  empire  builders,  he 
may  take  his  place  in  history  with  the  knights  in  armor.  At 
least  we  may  hope  that  in  the  new  world  there  will  still  be 
great  adventures,  and  that  there  will  still  be  gallant  gentlemen 
to  ride  upon  them.  DAVID  CUSHMAN  COYLE 

Washington 

Collective   Bargaining 

LABOR  AND  THK  GOVERNMENT.  A  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Gorernment  and  Labor  appointed  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Editors, 
Alfred  L.  BcrnJieim  and  Dorothy  Van  Doren.  McGraw-Hill.  413  pp.  Price 
$2.75  postpaid  of  Sun'ry  Graphic. 

THIS  Twentieth  Century  Fund  report,  made  by  a  non-parti- 
san committee  and  based  upon  the  findings  of  a  compe- 
tent research  staff,  is  a  conclusive  statement  of  the  urgency  of 
government  intervention  in  establishing  permanent  machinery 
through  which  labor  can  be  insured  the  right  to  bargaining 
power  equal  in  rough  measure  to  that  of  employers.  Laying 
a  groundwork  for  recommendation  on  government  action,  the 
report  reviews  the  development  of  the  labor  union  movement, 
the  growth  of  employers'  associations,  government  interven- 
tion in  labor  relations  and  the  economic  life  of  the  people, 
NRA  code  labor  provisions  and  the  effect  of  Section  7-a  of  the 


Recovery  Act  on  the  increase  in  both  labor  unions  and  com- 
pany unions. 

Fostering  of  collective  bargaining  is  regarded  as  the  key- 
stone of  the  government's  labor  policy.  Contrary  to  the  often 
repeated  statements  of  employers  that  labor  unions  lead  to 
warfare,  the  report  holds  that  there  cannot  be  industrial  peace 
until  labor  is  in  a  position  to  match  the  economic  power  of 
employers  through  strong  union  organization.  The  chapter 
on  company  unions  presents  cogent  reasons  why  this  form  of 
organization  can  not  give  labor  real  bargaining  power  free  from 
employer  influence. 

Weaknesses  in  the  present  labor  union  movement  in  this 
country  are  fully  recognized,  and  the  causes  indicated.  Hold- 
ing that  racketeering  is  almost  part  of  the  mores  of  the  coun- 
try, the  report  also  holds  that  much  of  the  racketeering  charged 
against  unions  is  unfounded,  and  that  this  evil  probably  exists 
in  business  and  politics  fully  as  much  as  in  labor  unions.  La- 
bor is,  of  course,  urged  to  clean  its  house  of  these  practices. 

Notwithstanding  the  confusions  and  weaknesses  which  have 
hampered  the  proper  functioning  of  the  labor  boards  set  up 
in  the  last  two  years,  much  credit  is  given  them  for  the  emer- 
gence of  a  substantial  body  of  labor  law  and  a  steady  increase 
in  recognition  of  labor  unions  as  suitable  agencies  for  col- 
lective bargaining. 

Recommendations  for  action  include  the  enactment  of  a 
separate  federal  labor  law  guaranteeing  workers  full  rights  in 
collective  bargaining,  and  the  creation  of  a  federal  labor 
commission,  independent  of  any  other  governmental  agency, 
to  administer  the  law.  This  commission,  being  of  a  quasi-judi- 
cial nature,  should  not  enter  the  field  of  mediation,  but  leave 
that  function  to  other  agencies.  While  in  the  main  the  Wag- 
ner labor  disputes  bill  is  approved,  suggestions  are  made  for 
amendments  which  would  embody  certain  features  of  the 
report's  recommendations. 

This  report  fills  an  important  place  in  the  bibliography  on 
collective  bargaining.  The  form  in  which  the  material  is  pre- 
sented makes  it  easily  readable  and  excellent  for  reference. 
National  Consumers'  League  LUCY  R.  MASON 

The  Unofficial  Envoy 

I  CHANGE  WORLDS,  by  Anna  Louise  Strong.  Henry  Holt.  422  pp.  Price 
$3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

AVNA  LOUISE  STRONG  "changed  worlds"— capitalistic 
America  for  Communist  Russia — when  she  went  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1921  with  the  American  Friends'  Service.  Her 
graphic  eye-witness  account  of  the  Volga  famine  of  that  year, 
in  which  the  Friends  rendered  such  valiant  service  is  a  high 
point  of  her  book.  For  her  this  episode  culminated  in  Samara 
with  a  bad  case  of  typhus. 

After  a  long  convalescence  Miss  Strong  returned  to  Moscow 
in  1922  as  Hearst  correspondent.  The  same  year  she  was  ap- 
pointed by  her  friends  on  the  Seattle  Central  Labor  Council 
as  delegate  to  the  Red  Trade  Union  International — curious 
avocation  for  a  Hearst  employe.  The  Hearst  job  blew  up  in 
1924  and  Miss  Strong  became  a  free-lance  correspondent.  For 
a  time  she  served  as  American  member  of  the  Chief  Conces- 
sions Committee,  organized  by  Moscow  to  deal  with  foreign- 
ers who  came  seeking  trade  privileges.  Various  trips  to  Amer- 
ica followed.  In  the  winter  of  1925-26  Miss  Strong  constituted 
herself  unofficial  commercial  envoy  for  the  USSR  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Moscow  News  was  organized  in  1930,  first  English- 
language  newspaper  in  the  Soviet  Union.  That  it  appeared  at 
all  is  due  to  Miss  Strong's  enormous  energy.  That  it  continued, 
in  spite  of  interference  from  without  and  friction  from  within, 
seems  little  less  than  a  miracle  to  one  used  to  American  pub- 
lishing methods.  A  never-ending  series  of  rows  finally  led  to 
a  conference  with  Stalin  and  after  this  the  enterprise  was  on 
somewhat  firmer  ground.  Miss  Strong's  amazingly  frank  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  of  publishing  the  News  is  a  veritable 
epic  of  the  Russian  manner  of  conducting  a  business.  Ameri- 
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can  efficiency  pitted  against  what  is  politely  described  as  "Asi- 
atic evasiveness"  creates  a  situation  which  is  hardly  condu- 
cive to  getting  on  with  the  job. 

Miss  Strong  writes  of  Anna  Louise  Strong  with  a  quality  of 
detachment  becoming  in  an  autobiographer.  Her  book  is  not 
only  superlative  autobiography;  it  is  one  of  the  most  revealing 
books  about  Russia  that  has  been  published  for  many  a  day. 

GEORGE  F.  HAVELL 

Putting  Plan  in  Planning 

ON  ECONOMIC  PLANNING.  Papers  delivered  at  the  Regional  Study  Con- 
ference of  the  Industrial  Relations  Institute  in  New  York,  November  1934. 
Edited  by  Mary  L.  Fledderus  and  Mary  van  Kleeck.  Covici-Friede.  275  pp. 
Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book  is  the  record  of  an  unusually  interesting  and  stim- 
ulating conference  called  to  discuss  economic  planning.  It 
was  in  no  sense  a  propagandist  or  partisan  body.  The  speak- 
ers were  drawn  from  many  fields  and  represented  many  points 
of  view.  Trends  in  employment  and  standards  of  living  and 
changes  in  the  national  income  were  shown.  The  various  eco- 
nomic policies  now  in  use  to  meet  our  economic  difficulties 
were  evaluated. 

While  the  conference  as  a  whole  did  not  undertake  to  draw 
conclusions  or  make  recommendations,  the  net  result  of  the 
deliberations  was  to  indicate  a  need  for  more  effective  plan- 
ning than  that  which  has  left  us  bogged  in  the  mire  of  our 
present  economic  state.  What  sort  of  planning  is  needed?  Dr. 
Goldschmidt  gave  a  theoretical  background  in  his  paper  on 
theories  and  types  of  planning,  in  which  he  laid  down  certain 
principles  which  must  be  observed  in  order  to  make  planning 
successful.  Of  especial  interest  was  his  analysis  of  contrasting 
types  of  planning,  the  static  or  restrictive  type  as  compared 
with  the  dynamic  or  expansive  type.  This  analysis  throws  an 
interesting  light  on  our  own  policy  of  restricting  production 
so  as  to  raise  prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  as  con- 
trasted with  the  expansion  of  production  to  meet  the  need  of 
the  consumer — planning  for  profit  as  against  planning  for  use. 

What  practical  steps  should  be  taken  to  make  an  economic 
plan  for  the  United  States?  Miss  van  Kleeck  discussing  this 
question  points  out  that  the  preliminary  need  is  research  to 
make  sound  and  solid  the  fact  basis  for  planning,  then  to  co- 
ordinate the  facts  into  a  consistent  and  harmonious  whole  from 
which  a  consistent  and  effective  economic  plan  might  be 
evolved.  Finally  to  devise  some  scheme  of  administration  and 
control  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan,  a  most  important  part 
of  planning,  for  hostile  or  ineffective  control  can  wreck  any 
plan.  KATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN 

New  Yorl( 

Literates  and  Literati 

WHO   READS   WHAT?,  by  Charles  H.   Compton.   H.    W.   Wilson.   117  pp. 
Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  reader  as  Meissonier  etched  him  a  hundred  years  ago 
is  a  leisurely  gentleman  of  scholarly  tastes  savoring  a  book  in 
the  privacy  of  his  study.  The  reader  as  he  is  shown  in  these 
essays  is  a  composite  picture  of  a  man  in  overalls  and  an  office 
worker,  reading  as  he  can  snatch  a  moment  from  his  work 
and  depending  upon  a  public  rather  than  a  private  library  for 
his  books. 

The  assistant  librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  and 
president  of  the  American  Library  Association,  has  made  these 
informal  studies  of  who  reads  Mark  Twain,  Hardy,  Sandburg, 
Shaw,  William  James  and  the  Greek  classics  as  one  means  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  men  and  women  who  share  some 
of  his  enthusiasms.  His  discoveries  are  illuminating  both  as  to 
the  types  of  people  who  read  the  classics  and  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  public  library  in  a  democracy. 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  introduces  the  essays  with  the  con- 
fession that  they  interest  her  particularly  because  of  her  author- 
mother's  eagerness  to  know  who  reads  books  after  they  are 
published.  Everyone — if  the  books  are  classics — from  a  domes- 
tic helper  to  a  doctor  seems  to  be  the  answer  given  in  Mr. 
Compton's  findings.  BEATRICE  SAWYER  ROSSELL 

American  Library  Association 


Woodcut  by  Peers  for  A  Few  Foolish  Ones. 


Folks  Who  Stay  Put 

A   FEW    FOOLISH   ONES,   631  Gladys  Hasty   Carroll,   Macmillan.   384   pp. 
Price  $2.511  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

ON  York  Road,  where  the  Maine  woods  run  down  to  the 
sea,  lived  the  fun-loving  Blaines,  the  shiftless  Linscotts, 
the  Grays,  given  to  singing  and  praying  and  the  Bragdons  who, 
like  "the  few  foolish  ones"  among  the  birds,  "hung  on  and 
made  out."  The  families  intermarried,  times  changed  and  new 
patterns  of  character  emerged.  But  the  Bragdons,  never  "whiffle- 
minded,"  hewed  to  the  line.  "Bragdons  knew  that  traveling 
from  one  place  to  another  was  only  a  way  of  spending  time 
of  which  they  had  none  to  spare.  Some  men  would  ride,  whether 
ahorseback  or  by  motor  or  on  wings,  and  others  would  go 
afoot,  whether  on  cement  or  moss,  and  it  made  little  difference; 
everything  depended  on  what  they  did  when  they  got  where 
they  were  going." 

Gus  Bragdon,  sixth  son  of  Aaron  and  Hannah,  felt  no  need 
to  go  anywhere.  He  had  a  twenty-acre  strip  and  three  wood- 
lots  from  his  father  and  for  sixty  years  he  worked  and  figured 
and  spent  not  one  penny  more  than  he  had  to.  Insecurity  never 
touched  him  and  he  died  a  man  of  substance  after  a  long  life 
that  was  precisely  what  he  wanted  it  to  be,  whether  it  suited 
anyone  else  or  not. 

Mrs.  Carroll's  second  novel  set  in  Maine  reaches  through 
three  generations  of  Bragdons  and  their  kin-folk  to  demonstrate 
that  those  who  hang  on  will  inevitably  make  out.  This  has  been 
called  a  regional  novel.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  This  reviewer 
has  known  Bragdons  on  the  Kansas  prairies,  in  Colorado  min- 
ing towns,  yes,  in  New  York  City.  They  are  rock-ribbed  and 
deep-rooted  and  they  do  not  vanish  in  a  generation  or  by  fiat. 
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Anyone  who  sets  out  to  build  a  brave  new  world  in  America 
will  need  to  understand  the  Bragdon  strain.  Mrs.  Carroll's 
sincere  and  wholly  engaging  book  will  help  them  to  do  so. 

GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

The  Value  of  Criminal  Statistics 

CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  STATISTICS  IN  BOSTON,  by  Sam  Bass  War- 
ner. Harvard  University  Press.  150  pp.  Price  (3  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 

THIS  is  the  second  volume  presenting  results  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  Survey  of  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice  in  Boston. 
The  title  of  the  book  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  since  several 
chapters  deal  with  general  principles  and  problems  in  the  col- 
lection of  criminal  statistics,  rather  than  with  the  crime  situ- 
tion  in  the  city  of  Boston.  In  addition,  those  chapters  which 
present  specific  statistical  information  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
for  Suffolk  County,  or  for  other  localities,  throw  very  little 
light  upon  the  subject  especially  under  discussion.  The  princi- 
pal conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  most  of  Professor  Warner's 
statistics  is  that  they  are  inherently  defective  as  measures  of 
the  amount  of  crime.  In  some  cases  Professor  Warner  definite- 
ly states  this  as  his  conclusion,  after  analyzing  the  data.  In 
other  cases,  where  he  has  not  drawn  such  a  conclusion,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  do  so  on  the  basis  of  known  facts  re- 
garding the  statistical  unit  used.  No  student  who  has  studied 
this  report  will  have  any  excuse  in  the  future  for  using  statis- 
tics of  prosecutions  as  a  measure  of  variations  from  year  to 
year  in  the  amount  of  crime.  Prosecution  statistics  provide  an 
accurate  measure  of  just  one  thing,  and  that  is,  the  number 
of  prosecutions. 

In  discussing  the  principles  and  difficulties  of  criminal  sta- 
tistics in  general,  Professor  Warner  deals  at  length  with  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  collection  of  statistics  concerning  crimes 
known  to  the  police.  He  holds  that  the  federal  government 
made  a  serious  mistake  in  undertaking  the  compilation  of 
such  statistics  from  information  furnished  by  police  depart- 
ments. (This  work  has  been  carried  on  since  1930  by  the 
Division  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice.)  It  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion  among  practically  all  qualified  stu- 
dents of  the  problem  that  statistics  of  "offenses  known"  afford 
by  far  the  best  available  index  of  the  amount  of  crime. 
Though  Professor  Warner  has  at  various  times  expressed  agree- 
ment in  principle  with  this  view,  in  practice  he  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  the  collection  of  statistics  of  "offenses  known  to  the 
police"  should  be  postponed  until  machinery  has  been  set  up 
which  would  guarantee  that  the  statistics  would  be  abso- 
lutely accurate.  He  would  apparently  hold,  also,  that  legis- 
lation must  be  on  the  statute  books  requiring  these  statistics 
to  be  furnished  by  the  police  in  each  state  to  state  bureaus 
of  criminal  statistics.  It  is  not  entirely  clear,  however,  that  he 
would  favor  the  collection  of  these  police  statistics  even  under 
such  ideal  conditions. 

Admitting  that  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Professor  War- 
ner says  concerning  the  difficulty  of  securing  accurate  statistics 
of  "offenses  known,"  there  seems  to  be  a  fundamental  fallacy 
in  his  position:  his  implied  assumption  that  it  is  possible  to 
reach  perfection  at  one  leap,  in  the  development  in  any  new 
social  statistics.  Practically  all  of  our  existing  social  statistics  in 
various  fields  have  been  built  up  gradually,  through  a  process 
of  trial  and  error.  None  of  them,  even  now,  are  completely 
accurate,  and  such  accuracy  as  they  possess  is  the  result  of 
patient  experimentation,  critical  analysis,  and  the  introduction 
of  new  procedures  to  correct  errors  or  tendencies  to  error,  as 
these  have  been  discovered.  The  federal  government,  in  devel- 
oping its  statistics  of  "offenses  known,"  has  followed  the  col- 
lection plans  devised  by  competent  experts  employed  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  The  statistics 
have  been  constantly  subject  to  critical  inspection,  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  field.  While  additional  checking  of  this  sort 
would  no  doubt  be  desirable,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  col- 
lection of  such  statistics  on  a  voluntary  basis  is  almost  as  sat- 
isfactory with  respect  to  promptness,  completeness  and  accu- 


racy as  collecting  on  a  compulsory  basis,  under  which  the  police 
are  required  to  make  the  reports.  (This  is,  for  example,  the 
condition  in  Great  Britain.)  In  spite  of  their  admitted  limita- 
tions, these  statistics  have  already  provided  invaluable  data 
on  crime  trends  during  the  present  period  of  economic  collapse. 
The  remaining  chapters  of  this  report  contain  much  that  is 
useful  in  the  development  of  standards,  especially  in  the  col- 
lection of  criminal  court  statistics.  One  significant  omission 
is  failure  to  mention  the  significant  pioneer  work  done  by  the 
Institute  of  Law  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  developing 
statistics  of  criminal  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  for  a  num- 
ber of  states.  Likewise,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  continu- 
ation by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  of  this  project,  be- 
ginning with  1932.  Finally,  in  discussing  the  classification  of 
offenses,  Professor  Warner  does  not  refer  to  the  Standard  Of- 
fense Classification  which  was  developed  by  experts  in  this 
field,  and  is  now  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Department  of  Justice.  In  spite  of  its  limitations,  this  report 
should  be  carefully  read,  especially  by  those  interested  in  de- 
linquency, and  by  all  criminologists.  BENNET  MEAD 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 

Society  and  Economics 

ECONOMICS  AND  THE  GOOD  LIFE,  by  F.  Ernest  Johnson.  Association 
Press.  1S6  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book  should  be  read  and  used.  It  is  a  fine  contribution 
toward  an  ethics  of  group  life.  Written  by  an  eminent  Chris- 
tian and  educator  long  identified  with  the  research  department 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  it  is  a  product  of  the 
author  group  which  two  years  ago  prepared  the  well-received 
volume,  Our  Economic  Life  in  the  Light  of  Christian  Ideals. 

It  keeps  directly  to  the  point  of  economics  as  it  affects  the 
whole  of  society.  There  is  an  excellent  discussion  syllabus  and 
an  adequate  bibliography  at  the  end.  Discussion  groups  in 
churches,  schools  and  civic  societies  will  find  it  interesting  and 
thought  provoking.  Although  analytical  and  restrained,  it  is 
written  with  deep  conviction.  The  chapters  on  The  Consumer, 
The  Problem  of  Human  Nature,  and  The  Democratic  Crisis 
are  especially  suggestive. 

It  is  a  small  volume,  but  after  reading  it  one  can  understand 
why  Bishop  McConnell  says,  "This  book  is  just  about  every- 
thing a  book  of  the  kind  should  be."  JOHN  PAUL  JONES 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

An  Urban  Neighborhood 

GREENWICH  VILLAGE— 1920-1930,  by  Caroline  F.  Ware.  Prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  Columbia  University  Council  for  Research  in  the  Social 
Sciences  in  collaboration  with  Greenwich  House.  Houghton  Mifflin.  496  pp. 
Price  $f  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  groups  of  people  and  especially 
educators  will  read  and  discuss  Professor  Ware's  book,  not  to 
judge  or  to  escape  with  "It  is  not  typical,"  but  to  think  through 
its  challenge  to  their  desires  for  urban  America,  until  their 
own  positiveness  is  able  to  meet  the  issues.  It  must  be  appar- 
ent to  anyone  who  has  tried  to  deal  with  these  forces  that  the 
author  has  more  information  than  she  understands,  that  her 
brilliant  analysis  of  parts  does  not  bring  them  into  an  incan- 
descent whole.  Her  investigating  group  has  been  abler  in 
analyzing  repudiations  than  in  perceiving  the  twentieth  century 
grain  of  mustard  seed.  The  definitive  interpretation  of  such  an 
urban  section  will  come  only  after  the  questionnaire  and  inter- 
view method  is  supplemented  by  the  living  that  deepens  into 
wisdom.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  book  is  the  work 
of  the  postwar  generation  and  that  it  is  a  triumph  for  the  tra- 
dition of  learning  to  which  Professor  Ware  belongs  to  have  en- 
abled her  and  those  with  her  to  go  into  this  alien  region  and 
to  communicate  with  the  articulate  members  of  its  population. 
It  is  a  dark  picture  of  a  congested,  shifting  district  of  low 
income  groups  living  side  by  side  in  conflict,  distrust  or  indif- 
ference and  of  the  play  of  industry  and  welfare  agencies  on 
them — Italians  whose  main  problems  focus  in  the  second  gen- 
eration, Irish  of  several  generations  in  interplay,  Anglo-Prot- 


estant  descendants  who  are  refugees  from  Main  Street.  It  de- 
fines the  central  power  of  the  political  machine  and  its  integral 
relationship  to  these  people's  getting  on  in  the  world,  and  of 
the  relationships  of  bootleggers,  liberals,  police  and  other  pil- 
lars of  society.  The  limits  of  Greenwich  Village  precluded  an 
analysis  of  similar  interplay  between  interested  groups  in  many 
businesses  but  the  pattern  is  typical  enough.  The  writer  details 
the  hierarchies  of  workers  and  the  meaning  of  little  business 
in  low  income  groups  which  have  no  class-consciousness  and 
no  economic  contacts  leading  to  social  or  moral  organization, 
and  which  are  still  as  typical  of  many  urban  areas  as  the  "in- 
creasingly proletarian  quality  of  industry."  She  shows  educa- 
tion that  is  not  realistic  and  that  creates  individual  "conflict 
situations";  education  also  concerned  with  political  self-interest 
rather  than  with  the  citizenship  which  is  preached.  She  is 
relentless  with  the  raw  codes  of  sex  whether  in  confused  aliens 
or  in  escapists  from  the  middle  class.  She  sets  off  the  failure  of 
a  philosophy  of  individualism  and  self-expression  where  there 
is  not  some  sound  social  order  in  which  it  can  function.  She 
finds  old  moral  sanctions  and  individual  leaders  inadequate 
as  civilizing  agents. 

In  contrast  she  describes  behavior  in  terms  of  the  people's 
assumptions  and  of  transformations  coming  about  in  a  con- 
text of  new  pressures  that  distort  old  cultural  values.  One  of 
the  book's  best  contributions  is  this  actual  meaning  of  the  ster- 
eotype "neighborhood."  The  author  analyzes  abstractions  back 
to  the  elements  effective  on  the  organism.  The  importance  of 
such  realism  and  its  harmony  with  the  American  spirit  that 
crossed  the  Humboldt  Sink  or  developed  air  lines  cannot  be 
too  often  stated  or  demonstrated  or  supported.  For  it  ought  to 
be  a  commonplace  that  to  see  through  our  abstractions  is  neces- 
sary to  our  power  to  order  the  new  world.  But  at  a  time  when 
powerful  and  interested  propaganda  is  pumping  up  fear  of 
any  attempt  to  bring  order  into  human  affairs  as  "theoretical," 
"un-American,"  "red,"  "regimentation"  and  therefore  to  be 
suppressed  even  with  violence,  we  need  to  spread  the  use  of 
this  technique  and  encourage  the  vigor  which  gives  it  drive. 
Vassar  College  HELEN  DRUSILLA  LOCKWOOD 

Knowledge  Is  Power 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  HUMAN  TEMPERAMENT,  by  Envin  Schrodinger. 
Translated  by  Dr.  James  Murphy  and  W.  H.  Johnston.  W.  W.  Norton. 
190  pp.  Price  f2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

RESEARCH,  the  Pathfinder  of  Science  and  Industry,  by  T.  A.  Boyd.  Ap- 
pleton-Century.  319  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  FRUSTRATION  OF  SCIENCE,  a  Symposium  by  Sir  Daniel  Hall,  J. 
G.  Crowther.  Dr.  J.  D.  Bernal,  Dr.  P.  M.  S.  Blackett,  Dr.  Enid  Charles, 
Dr.  P.  A.  Gorer,  Dr.  V.  H.  Mottram;  foreword  by  Frederick  Soddy.  W. 
W.  Norton.  144  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

EDWIN  SCHRODINGER  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  in 
1933  in  recognition  of  his  development  of  the  wave  theory 
of  the  constitution  of  matter.  To  most  of  us  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever  whether  light  and  matter  consist  of  particles 
or  of  waves.  But  many  of  us  who  had  prided  ourselves  on  hav- 
ing acquired  something  of  the  rationalism  of  scientific  think- 
ing are  disconcerted  by  such  ideas  as  are  found  in  this  book. 
For  example,  the  author  seems  to  make  out  as  good  a  case  for 
the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  as  for  the  wave  theory.  Or 
he  tries  to  show  that  it  is  as  reasonable  to  consider  all  happen- 
ings as  random  events  as  it  is  to  think  of  them  as  determined, 
in  a  strictly  causal  sense. 

This  collection  of  essays  and  addresses  makes  accessible  to 
the  ordinary  reader  a  clear  analysis  of  some  of  the  far-reaching 
issues  in  present-day  scientific  thought.  It  brings  out  the  de- 
pendence of  science  upon  the  imagination  of  particular  in- 
dividuals, upon  prevailing  interests  and  "fashions,"  upon  the 
availability  of  various  instrumentalities  and  stimulations.  Nearly 
everybody  has  learned  to  repeat  the  magic  word  "relativity," 
but  even  our  scientists  have  not  all  yet  learned  that  we  speak 
in  parables;  and  many  science  teachers  still  grow  eloquent  in 
their  efforts  to  make  their  students  reject  old  authorities  and 
take  on  the  ways  of  science  as  yielding  the  only  reliable  truth — 
in  an  absolute  sense.  The  layman  can  steal  a  march  on  such 


Haniel  Long  is  the  author  of  Pittsburgh  Memoranda,  a  major  portion 
of  which  was  published  in  the  March  and  April  issues  of  Sur- 
vey Graphic.  For  twenty  years  he  struggled  in  an  attempt  to 
evolve  a  form  in  which  he  could  picture  the  social  forces  that 
make  the  town  what  it  is.  The  result  is  an  absorbing  set  of  por- 
traits stirringly  set  against  »  background  of  steel,  iron  and  coal, 
and  from  it  emerges  a  veritable  epic  of  Industrial  America 

PITTSBURGH  MEMORANDA,  by  Haniel  Long.  The  Rydal  Press  for  Writers' 
Editions.  87  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


scientists  by  reading  this  book  and  so  moving  toward  the  head 
of  the  procession. 

Mr.  Boyd's  book  can  be  commended  as  informative  and 
eminently  readable,  not  to  say  entertaining.  It  will  perhaps 
find  its  chief  value  as  a  guide  to  young  people  who  wonder 
whether  they  should  pursue  this  particular  form  of  adventure 
as  a  career.  One  can  understand  the  enthusiasm  and  even 
the  complacency  of  this  author,  whose  work  on  ethylated  gaso- 
line helped  to  eliminate  the  "knock"  of  automobile  engines:  he 
has  been  living  with  the  successful  application  of  research. 

In  contrast  is  the  sense  of  protest  in  the  collection  of  essays 
by  another  group  of  scientists,  who  also  know  at  first  hand 
what  research  means  and  what  it  yields  in  the  way  of  power. 
While  Mr.  Boyd's  book  extols  science  in  the  assurance  that  it 
automatically  produces  a  multitude  of  benefits  for  "people" 
through  the  routines  of  industrial  and  commercial  exploitation, 
these  essays  bitterly  point  to  the  vast  powers  already  at  hand 
but  made  sterile  through  the  operation  of  our  economy  of 
scarcity.  Mr.  Boyd  glorifies  organized  industrial  research  be- 
cause it  makes  use  of  the  scientific  temper  and  inventive  talent 
without  forcing  these  to  risk  starvation,  by  the  pooling  of  effort, 
by  socializing  the  adventure — and  then  draining  off  the  profits 
for  private  use.  While  he  insists  that  important  scientific  dis- 
covery is  in  essence  the  outcome  of  extremely  interdependent 
activities,  he  disrgards  the  social  implications  as  to  the  control 
of  these  outcomes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  these  very  impli- 
cations that  are  stressed  by  the  writers  in  the  symposium.  Sci- 
ence, they  insist,  is  necessary  for  our  very  existence  today  and 
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should  be  controlled  for  our  common  welfare,  not  for  private 
profit — which  calls  for  a  sabotage  of  our  scientific  gains  and 
a  humiliation  of  scientists. 

Read  Boyd  for  entertainment  and  background.  Read  Schr»d- 
inger  for  insight.  Read  Soddy's  collection  for  stimulation  and 
reorientation.  BENJAMIN  C.  GRUENBERG 

New  Yorl( 

Doing  Something  About  Depressions 

CONTROLLING  DEPRESSIONS,  by  Paul  H.  Douglas.  W.  W.  Norton.  286 
pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

FEW  writers  in  the  field  of  applied  economics  combine  thor- 
oughness of  thought  with  lucidity  of  exposition  so  well  as 
Professor  Douglas.  The  present  work  is  one  of  his  best  in  this 
respect  and  will  have  few  serious  rivals.  The  fact  that  this  re- 
viewer finds  himself  in  dissent  from  some  of  its  most  important 
conclusions  does  not  diminish  his  high  esteem  of  the  work- 
manship. 

Some  idea  of  the  contents  is  about  all  that  can  be  given  in 
the  short  space  available.  Professor  Douglas  starts  from  the 
position  that  "It  is  wrong  for  us  to  adopt  a  do-nothing  policy 
towards  business  depressions.  Without  vigorous  constructive 
action  even  ultimate  recovery  is  by  no  means  certain,  while  it 
is,  in  any  event,  likely  to  be  long  delayed."  He  accordingly  asks 
what  types  of  constructive  action  are  most  promising;  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  emphasis  is  upon  those  concerned  with  cur- 
rency, credit,  and  public  works.  He  thinks  President  Roosevelt 
was  right  in  1933  in  sacrificing  the  prospect  of  an  international 
stabilization  of  currencies  to  the  creation  of  a  large  public 
works  program.  He  commits  himself  wholeheartedly  to  the 
principles  of  a  managed  currency  and  a  managed  credit  sys- 
tem; and  the  latter  prospect  brings  him  to  proposals  for  a 
revolutionary  change  of  the  entire  business  of  banking-proposals 
which,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  would  not  merely  transform 
but  abolish  banking  as  we  know  it. 

While  radical  as  regards  this  issue,  Professor  Douglas  favors 
the  restoration  of  active  competition  in  those  industries  which 
do  in  fact  permit  of  it,  and  therefore  opposes  the  code  system 
of  the  NRA  insofar  as  it  made  for  an  artificial  rigidity  of  costs 
and  prices.  But  for  industries  which  tend  naturally  toward 
monopoly — including  not  only  the  utilities  but  other  basic  lines 
of  production — he  favors  outright  public  ownership.  He  also 
lends  his  support  to  the  idea  of  productive  workshops  for  the 
unemployed,  seeing  in  these  a  valuable  proving-ground  for 
public  enterprise. 

The  various  proposals  fall  into  no  single  dogmatic  scheme; 
and  the  empirical  temper  in  which  they  are  advanced  is  not 
the  least  of  the  merits  of  this  very  stimulating  work.  Few  books 
will  reward  the  careful  reader  as  generously  as  this  one. 

WILLIAM  ORTON 
Smith  College 

Harvard's  Holcombe  Speaks  Out 

GOVERNMENT    IN    A    PLANNED    DEMOCRACY,    by   Arthur   N.   Hol- 
combe. W .  W .  Norton.  173  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  Alvin  Johnson's  Social  Action  series,  this  book  follows 
Professor  Holcombe's  New  Party  Politics  and  expounds  its 
basic  theme:  John  Morley's  "Rally  the  moderates."  In  our  mod- 
ern industrial  state  where  "the  interests  and  attitudes  of  that 
part  of  the  population  employed  in  capitalistic  industry  domi- 
nate the  political  scene,"  we  must  prefer  middle-class  to  prole- 
tarian or  fascist  politics.  We  must  have  "the  public  business- 
man" powerful  in  administering  public  affairs.  The  middle 
class  must  be  supreme  with  capital  and  labor  more  adequately 
represented. 

The  Seventy-third  Congress  shows  the  capitalist  and  inter- 
mediate classes  "greatly  over-represented."  This  dominance  is 
strengthened  by  "capitalistic  control  of  the  principal  sources  of 
public  opinion;"  is  enhanced  by  governmental  structure  and  by 
the  normal  operation  of  the  representative  system. 

Capitalist  common  interests  "have  been  tolerably  well  served" 


and  special  interests  elaborately  represented.  The  author  notes 
particularly  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board,  and  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  But  trade  associations  are  incompetent 
for  general  economic  planning  for  which  "a  new  central  organ 
of  industrial  representation"  is  necessary. 

If  we  maintain  "a  proper  balance  between  the  power  of 
money  and  the  weight  of  numbers"  so  as  to  uphold  "the  ulti- 
mate supremacy  of  the  middle  class,"  the  government  must 
help  labor  develop  special  representative  institutions.  "Labor 
has  not  fared  so  well  as  capital."  To  implement  planned  democ- 
racy a  system  of  public  business  administration  must  be  cre- 
ated by  various  means  now  being  tried  —  government  ownership, 
government  business  corporations,  licensing  power,  mandatory 
regulation  and  the  like;  all  to  have  these  "public  business-men" 
lead  in  the  control  of  public  affairs,  —  for  the  modern  state  re- 
quires civil  service  at  the  controls  of  administrative  power. 

This  is  a  clear,  powerful  and  outspoken  book  massing  and 
analyzing  cogent  facts  to  support  essential  conclusions.  Many, 
one  hopes,  will  find  it  helpful  to  their  social  thinking.  The  "x" 
factor  is  how  the  interests  now  in  power  can  be  brought  to  give 
up  their  power  in  favor  of  the  balanced  system  so  clearly  set 
forth  by  Professor  Holcombe.  Why  should  they? 

WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESEY 
Princeton  University 

Rhythm  of  Prison  Life 

SING  SING  DOCTOR,  by  Amos  O.  Squire,  M.D.  Doubleday  Doran.  296  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  the  midst  of  social  efforts  it  is  not  unfair  to  contemplate 
the  results  of  social  failure.  Life  at  Sing  Sing  is  not  a  cheery 
affair  despite  all  the  efforts  to  maintain  humane  practices.  Dr. 
Squire  has  presented  a  most  readable  exposition  of  the  prob- 
lems of  a  prison,  from  the  personalities  of  the  prisoners  to  the 
burning  of  their  souls  at  capital  execution.  What  he  has  to  say 
merits  attention.  He  is  never  dull,  nor  does  he  evidence  the 
sour  outlook  upon  life  that  sometimes  occurs  among  those  who 
constantly  live  with  the  unpleasant. 

Dr.  Squire  offers  no  volume  of  statistics  but  a  flowing  nar- 
rative in  which  the  rhythms  of  life  currents  are  manifest  with 
sharp  ascents,  rapid  drops,  and  the  sudden  block  when  elec- 
trocution destroys  life.  His  vivid  exposition  makes  no  special 
pleading  for  our  penological  practices.  There  is  no  sentimen- 
tality in  approaching  the  very  human  problems  of  environ- 
ment, instability  or  death-house  reflections.  He  pictures  with 
sympathetic  objectivity  the  persons  who  chance  to  be  inmates, 
whether  they  are  victims  of  circumstances  or  criminals  by 
choice.  He  stands  for  justice  with  reformation  and  return  to 
society  and  cannot  abide  blind  social  vengeance. 

In  most  readable  manner  he  presents  values  that  are  far 
removed  from  the  social  frictions  which  his  substantial  facts 
reduce  to  shadows  of  life.  IRA  S.  WILE,  M.D. 

New 


OUR  DYNAMIC  SOCIETY,  by  Mabel  A.  Elliott,  Francis  E.  Merrill,  Dorothy 
Grauerholt  Wright,  Charles  O.  Wright.  Harper.  380  pp.  Price,  fl.68 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  authors  offer  "a  functional  approach  to  the  study  of 
highschool  sociology,"  in  this  stimulating  attempt  to  meet 
the  recommendations  of  the  much-discussed  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Social  Studies  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. The  book  has  three  main  divisions:  the  individual,  the 
family,  the  community.  Its  chapters  are  short  and  lucid.  They 
do  not  presuppose  elaborate  background  information  nor  do 
they  attempt  detailed  treatment  in  discussing  a  wide  range 
of  topics  which  include  the  nature  of  social  organization  and 
disorganization;  the  juvenile  delinquent;  the  criminal;  the 
homeless;  men,  women  and  children  in  industry;  the  unem- 
ployed; the  changing  family;  area  of  community  life;  the  use 
of  leisure  time;  political  disorganization;  war  and  society; 
social  change. 
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NRA:  A  TRIAL  BALANCE 

(Continued  from  page  337) 


how  much  more  could  have  been  done  with  further  opportu- 
nity for  education  within  business  and  industry,  for  developing 
enlightened  public  opinion  and  for  refining  policy  and  proce- 
dure. Even  this  limited  NRA  experience  forcibly  suggests  that 
the  term  "fair  competition"  is  difficult  to  define.  Not  since  the 
beginning  of  machine  production  has  there  been  "fair  competi- 
tion" in  the  old,  handcraft-era  sense  in  making  or  merchandis- 
ing any  widely  used  commodity.  Apparently  the  most  con- 
structive line  of  effort  would  be  to  define  some  of  the  factors 
of  unfair  competition  and  seek  to  ban  such  practices  through 
the  intelligent  cooperation  of  producer,  distributor,  worker  and 
consumer. 

In  order  to  save  some  situations  NRA  had  resort  to  arbitrary 
limitation  of  production.  While  the  immediate  effect  of  machine- 
hour  limitation  might  be  to  check  business  failures,  price  slashing 
or  lay-offs,  it  inevitably  reallocated  business  from  the  efficient 
to  the  inefficient  producer.  Perhaps  such  limitation  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  legitimate  expedient  in  a  time  of  adjustment,  but 
there  is  danger  in  over-reliance  upon  it,  and  in  the  tendency  to 
treat  arbitrarily  curtailed  production  as  a  remedy,  disregarding 
the  long-range  economic  desirability  of  wider  production  and 
distribution. 

NRA  has  demonstrated  that  what  we  call  legitimate  compe- 
tition is  confined  to  the  field  of  management  in  which  any 
advantage  in  the  market  goes,  as  it  should,  to  the  most  efficient. 
The  destructive  competition  of  which  we  have  experienced  so 
much  uses  labor  costs  as  its  chief  instrument  with  which  to 
undersell  and  take  the  competitors'  business.  This  competition 
takes  money  out  of  labor's  pocket  and  thereby  ultimately  re- 
moves much  of  it  from  trade  channels  by  transferring  it  to  idle 
surplus  profits.  In  a  profit  system  a  bedrock  price  policy  may 
produce  a  temporary  increase  of  profits  by  an  increase  of  sales 
volume,  but  it  will  not  permanently  support  high  wages  or  high 
profits  and  will  eventually  diminish  sales  volume  and  therefore 
artificially  restrict  production. 

Freedom  from  anti-trust  laws  to  fix  prices  provoked  wide 
discussion  and  much  criticism.  A  number  of  industries  had 
approved  code  provisions  authorizing  cost  systems  as  a  basis  for 
price  fixing,  to  prevent  selling  below  cost,  and  price-filing  pro- 
visions. These  were  watched  with  questioning  interest  by  NRA. 
It  early  became  evident  that  it  is  impracticable  if  not  impossi- 
ble through  government  agencies  to  prevent  excessive  prices 
to  safeguard  the  consumer.  Office  Memorandum  No.  228,  June 
7,  1934,  declared  price  fixing  to  be  contrary  to  policy.  Provi- 
sions was  made,  however,  for  "price  floors"  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency to  prevent  destructive  price  cutting.  Long  established 
price-cutting  practices  in  an  industry  were  not,  however,  treat- 
ed as  such  emergency.  Consequently,  emergency  orders  au- 
thorizing fixed  minimum  prices  were  rarely  granted.  Many 
industries  did  not,  however,  seek  or  resort  to  price  fixing  and 
do  not  want  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  cost  of  living,  that  is,  prices  of  con- 
sumer goods,  advanced  more  rapidly  than  wages,  although 
prices  were  more  stable  in  code  than  in  non-code  industries. 
Many  factors  serve  to  modify  "normal"  price  trends.  "Price 
lines"  are  increasingly  the  rule  in  retail  merchandising,  such  as 
standard  prices  for  different  types  of  dresses,  shoes  and  other 
goods.  Consumer  demand  is  built  upon  such  price  lines,  and 
manufacturers  have  to  produce  to  them.  Obviously,  production 
costs  are  under  the  pressure  of  the  retailer's  demand  for  better 
and  better  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  in  an  established 
price  line  in  which  competition  is  keen.  The  consumer's  first 
interest  should  be  not  in  the  lowest  price  but  in  a  fair  price. 
The  pressure  of  competition  often  obscures  this  fact,  and  also 
obscures  the  further  fact  that  a  break  in  wage  and  hours  rates 
to  meet  competition  adds  to  unemployment  and  contracts  pur- 
chasing power.  In  this  vicious  circle  the  small  manufacturer  and 


his  employes  are  more  frequently  the  first  victims,  as  he  is 
often  the  first  offender.  Sidney  Hillman  told  at  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearings  how  the  small  manufacturer, 
unable  to  send  out  salesmen,  must  go  to  the  chain  distributor: 
".  .  .  and  what  he  does  is  really  sell  labor,  and  the  pressure 
from  these  big  people  is  always  'Get  it  cheaper.'  Today  is  the 
first  time  he  can  tell  them,  'We  cannot  get  it  cheaper,  the  gov- 
ernment will  not  permit  us  to  do  it.'  .  .  .  And  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  5  percent  of  the  chiselers  who  have 
no  conscience — and  they  have  demonstrated  during  the  depres- 
sion they  have  no  conscience  and  human  values  mean  nothing 
to  them — they  start  out  underselling  the  rest  of  them,  and  the 
95  percent  must  follow  or  go  out  of  business.  .  .  .  One  big  chain 
store  starts  selling  a  shirt  for  27  cents  and  what  are  the  others 
to  do?  They  must  sell  that  shirt  for  27  cents.  .  .  .  How  do  they 
do  it?  Crush  labor." 

What  the  code  protection  meant  to  the  small  manufacturer 
and  business  man  is  shown  not  only  in  Chart  IV,  the  Dun  and 
Bradstreet  record  of  commercial  failures  over  a  period  of  years, 
but  much  more  eloquently  in  letters  and  telegrams  in  NRA 
files.  There  is  space  to  quote  only  two,  but  they  are  typical  of 
hundreds.  The  first  is  a  telegram  from  the  head  of  a  small 
eastern  plant: 

"Our  average  weekly  payroll  February  1933  was  $7014  for 
370  employes.  February  1935,  $9335  for  425  employes.  Doesn't 
this  say  something  coming  from  a  medium  small  plant  in  a 
country  village  in  behalf  of  the  company  and  its  wage-earners 
under  the  code?" 

The  second  is  from  a  letter  from  a  western  manufacturer,  re- 
ceived in  April  1935: 

"In  my  own  plant  I  paid  25  percent  more  wages  for  1934 
than  I  did  for  1933  and  more  wages  than  I  have  paid  since 
1931.  I  also  paid  an  income  tax  for  1934,  the  first  since  1930." 

In  looking  back  over  NRA  experience,  one  fact  is  outstand- 
ing. The  controlling  factor  in  the  experiment  was  good  man- 
agement. The  best  examples  of  progress  under  the  codes  were 
in  well-organized  industries,  with  active,  established  coopera- 
tion between  management  and  labor.  Conversely,  the  areas  in 
which  NRA  fell  conspicuously  short  of  its  goals  corresponded 
very  closely  with  the  areas  in  which  management  and  labor 
failed  to  cooperate.  While  large  sections  of  industry  went  along 
with  NRA,  and  labor  went  along  whole-heartedly,  relations 
between  management  and  labor  were  not  much,  if  at  all,  im- 
proved. Perhaps  the  most  regrettable  shortcoming  of  NRA 
is  the  fact  that  despite  explicit  provisions  of  the  Act,  industry 
in  general  did  not  embrace  the  opportunity  to  establish  rational 
and  workable  relations  with  its  employes. 

HOW  much  of  the  gain  under  NRA  can  be  preserved  and 
continued  it  is  too  early  to  say.  Front-page  statements  by 
trade  associations  and  industrial  leaders  announce  that  code 
standards  of  hours  and  wages  will  be  continued.  Less  encourag- 
ing are  the  reports  which  labor  organizations  and  NRA  offices, 
in  these  closing  days,  are  receiving  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. As  this  is  written,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
releasing  a  report  which  begins: 

"A  special  telegraphic  survey  .  .  .  supplemented  by  reports 
from  other  organizations,  reveals  that  at  least  a  million  wage 
earners  throughout  the  nation  have  been  affected  by  the  length- 
ening of  hours  of  work  and  wage  cutting  in  a  short  span  of  six 
business  days  following  the  Supreme  Court  decision." 
The  report  includes  a  list  of  43  industries  where  "important 
violations  of  labor  standards  have  taken  place." 

Letters  from  individuals,  written  under  the  strain  of  fear  and 
uncertainty,  sharpen  this  picture.  From  a  widowed  factory 
worker: 

"Before  the  40-hour  week  went  into  effect,  I  work  from  8  in 
the  morning  until  8  at  night.  Now  my  children  got  used  to 
having  me  at  home.  .  .  .  How  can  I  (Continued  on  page  364) 
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ADIRONDACKS-JUNE 

at  a  most  modern  and 
complete  adult  camp 

•  INTIMATE 

•  COLORFUL 

•  ALIVE 

private  golf  course 

June  rates  #27.50  —  #30.00 

•      •      • 
Booklet  on  request 


GREEN 


N.  Y.  Address 

157  W.  57th  Street 

CO  5-6346 


Lena  Barish 
Sam  Garlen 

Directors 


HOTEL 
PARKSIDE 

NEW  YORK 
In  Gramercy  Park 

The  Parkside  is  one  of  New  York's  nicest 
hotels  .  .  .  maintaining  traditionally  high 
standards  and  homelike  atmosphere. 

SINGLE  ROOMS 
FROM    $2.OO     DAILY 

Attractive  weekly  and  monthly  rates 
Moderate  Restaurant  Prices 

Three  minutes'  walk  to  most  of  the  Welfare 
councils,  social  agencies  and  schools  for  social 
research. 

20th    Street    at    Irving    Place 

WM.  E.  HERREN,  Manager 


(Continued  from  page  363)  stand  that  terrible  long,  routine 
again?" 

This  is  from  a  mid-western  town: 

"I  am  a  salesman  in  a  chain  store.  Before  NRA  I  worked  7 
A.M.  to  10  or  11  P.M.  Now  two  of  us  work  8  hours  a  day  each. 
If  they  don't  extend  NRA  one  of  us  gets  fired  and  the  other 
works  14  or  15  hours." 

Brief  and  to  the  point  is  this  sentence  from  a  petition  signed  by 
more  than  100  workers  in  a  small  Atlantic-seaboard  community; 
"Without  NRA  the  undersigned  would  be  out  of  jobs  and  our 
children  back  in  the  mill." 

Along  with  reports  of  longer  hours  and  lower  wages  are 
indications  that  cuts  in  wholesale  and  retail  prices,  many  of 
which  ignore  costs,  are  spreading.  The  consumer  who  is  like- 
wise either  the  producer  or  the  distributor  cannot  simultaneous- 
ly enjoy  high  wages  and  bedrock  prices.  If  he  is  to  have  healthy 
wage  standards  and  working  conditions  he  must  under  any 
economic  system  pay  at  least  fair  prices  for  the  merchandise 
produced  under  such  standards.  Since  the  wholesale  and  retail 
distributor  depends  upon  the  consuming  industrial  and  farm 
populations  to  maintain  markets,  as  do  the  professional  classes 
for  their  income,  there  is  a  community  responsibility  in  which 
all  these  groups  are  included.  An  expanding  production  and 
distribution  of  farm  and  factory  goods  presupposes  prices 
stabilized  at  levels  which  assure  a  constant  even  though  gradual 
increase  in  wage,  salary  and  farm  income,  and  a  sufficient  mar- 
gin of  profit  to  insure  a  return  on  investment,  or  at  least,  on 
real  values.  Forty  years'  experience  with  the  anti-trust  laws  has 
shown  that  their  power  to  restrain  is  theoretical.  In  operation 
under  judicial  application  they  have  done  little  more  than  ex- 
press a  hope.  The  freedom  that  these  theoretical  restraints  have 
actually  permitted  is  expressed  in  the  business  structures  and 
economic  influences  which  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
conditions  NRA  was  designed  to  correct. 

If  the  release  of  business  and  industry  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  from  government  control  is  but  an  open  door  of  return 
to  those  practices  which  contributed  to  the  demoralization  of 
domestic  markets  and  values,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
victims  will  patiently  submit  to  a  continuing  government  pol- 
icy of  hands  off.  The  public  has  felt  for  a  brief  time  the  effect 
of  public  control,  even  though  in  a  most  limited  sense.  It  now 
knows  that  effective  action  under  government  leadership  is  pos- 
sible. It  believes  that  government  has  the  inherent  power  to 
safeguard  both  public  and  private  security.  The  uncertainty 
and  bewilderment  created  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  is 
very  likely  to  be  dispelled  by  an  unyielding  demand  for  per- 
manent public  regulation  of  those  economic  forces  and  agencies 
which  private  management  is  unable  to  organize  and  control. 


CHICKENS  COME  HOME  TO  ROOST 

(Continued  from  page  332) 


community  and  the  city  administration  as  a  whole. 

The  chicken  business  in  New  York  isn't  funny  to  its  par- 
ticipants— not  so  long  as  the  number  of  chickens  coming 
into  New  York  is  constantly  decreasing;  not  so  long  as 
a  man  in  any  branch  of  the  business  is  in  constant  danger 
of  his  life.  After  all,  though  it  splits  its  earnings  more 
ways  than  a  prize-fighter,  it  is  no  gamecock,  no  chanticleer,  but 
a  business  which,  like  the  lumber  or  steel  or  bread  which  might 
have  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court,  is  the  support  and  sustenance 
of  people  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  And  in  New  York 
itself,  you  walk  into  the  Sixtieth  Street  Yards  or  into  Wash- 
ington Market,  and  you  are  impressed  by  the  hearty  chicken 
men  in  their  long  dusters,  with  their  red  faces  and  their  sharp 
eyes  betraying  that  curious  blend  of  city  and  country  that  all 
produce  handlers  have — the  ancient  look  of  men  of  the  market- 
place, sharp  but  not  wicked,  dealing  in  tangibles,  not  pieces  of 
paper  such  as  judges  scan. 
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ARE  THE  UNEMPLOYED  A  CASTE? 
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opposition  against  them.  Present  trends  seem  to  indicate  that 
opposition,  whatever  its  incentive,  does  not  prevent  the  growth 
of  these  organizations.  If  anything,  the  opposition  serves  to 
force  out  incompetent  leaders,  leaving  the  field  open  for  more 
able  organizers.  These  are  mostly  young  men  and  women,  not 
much  interested  in  what  happens  in  Russia,  but  seriously  inter- 
ested and  well  informed  about  the  labor  problem  around  home. 
In  some  parts  the  unions  of  the  unemployed  seem  to  be  gather- 
ing strength.  There  are  a  number  of  statewide  coordinating 
groups  and  at  least  three  national  organizations.  One  of  these 
is  said  to  be  communistic  in  its  purposes,  but  the  others  are 
quite  anti-communist. 

Because  of  the  national  character  of  the  relief  and  work- 
relief  operations  and  the  assurances,  at  least  implied,  of  the 
state  and  federal  administrations  to  deal  fairly  with  all  needy 
folk,  the  unemployed  are  encouraged  to  present  their  petitions 
and  demands.  Like  other  labor  organizations,  they  want  repre- 
sentation on  local  grievance  committees  and  relief  boards. 
Generally  this  is  denied  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not  regular 
labor  unions,  but  groups  of  relief  clients  seeking  more  relief,  or 
public  work.  They  want  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  on 
relief  work.  They  say  in  effect:  "We  claim  the  rights  of  citizens. 
We  want  work  instead  of  relief,  and  we  have  a  right  to  work. 
We  are  tired  of  being  shoo-flied  about,  given  the  runaround 
and  social-worked  to  death." 

Unemployed  unions  claim  to  speak  the  cause  of  all  workers 
without  regard  for  craft  lines,  sex,  race  or  other  distinctions 
that  normally  divide  the  working  class.  Their  cosmopolitan 
liberality  really  pits  them  against  the  old  style  unions,  and  dis- 
courages the  workers  with  job  prospects  from  joining  with 
them.  Their  program  appeals  most  to  the  least  secure  of  work- 
ers, those  with  little  to  look  forward  to  in  the  competitive  labor 
market. 

Among  the  unemployed  is  a  large  segment  of  workers,  no- 
body knows  the  proportion,  who  are  pretty  much  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  laissez-faire  labor  market.  Every  year  industry  re- 
leases large  numbers  of  workers  who  will  never  get  back.  Many 
more  than  ever  were  let  go  during  the  depression.  Others 
are  employable,  but  for  other  work.  They  may  be  old, 
crippled,  lazy  or  merely  slow.  They  are  the  ragged,  bob-tail 
fringe  of  the  unemployed,  on  the  outside  of  everything,  and 
they  know  it.  Some  are  employable  at  a  slower  pace,  some  at 
other  kinds  of  related  work,  and  still  others  need  special  train- 
ing. All  need  more  consideration  than  private  employers  will 
give  so  long  as  other  labor  is  available. 

Another  segment  of  the  out  group  is  made  up  of  young 
workers.  Private  employment  has  not  given  much  encourage- 
ment to  the  American  youth  crop  during  five  depression  years. 
More  than  300,000  young  people  in  their  teens  and  twenties 
have  turned  each  year  from  the  schools  to  work,  only  to  find 
the  cupboard  bare,  or  nearly  so.  They  have  never  known  work 
or  the  discipline  that  comes  with  a  job.  As  to  labor  efficiency 
they  are  unbroken  colts,  yet  often  more  lively  than  colts  off  the 
range.  Many  are  too  energetic  to  loaf  around  home  month 
after  month;  so  they  have  gone  away  and  now  roam  the  roads 
with  the  transients.  Looking  for  work,  they  also  find  adventure 
at  government  expense;  living  most  of  the  time  in  the  transient 
camps.  But  this  work  is  not  without  its  obstacles,  because  the 
work  transients  do,  like  any  other  work,  is  competitive  and  is 
sought  after  by  non-relief  workers.  Not  a  few  of  the  unem- 
ployed youth,  finding  no  work  opportunities  at  home  or  away, 
turn  for  security  to  unemployed  unionism. 

All  that  is  said  here  does  not  answer  the  central  query  of 
this  article,  except  by  implication.  No  one  can  say  that  the 
unemployed  on  relief  are  in  any  sense  a  caste,  or  that  they  will 
become  one.  Unless  in  the  future  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
work,  and  continuous  work,  the  (Continued  on  page  367) 
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a  plea  for  Pasquale 

Little  Pasquale  has  big  ideas.  He  wants  the  flat 
to  look  nicer  and  cleaner.  He  wants  his  mother  to 
keep  house  the  way  American  ladies  do. 
But  her  ears  shut  tight.  Eight  youngsters  make 

enough  washing  and  cleaning  as  it  is.  Two  hands,  she 

feels,  can't  do  more. 

What  those  hands  need  is  extra  help — the  kind  of 

extra  help  that  makes  it  easier  to  get  more  work  done. 

So  suggest   Fels-Naptha    Soap   and   help   Pasquale   to 

get  his  wish. 

Fels-Naptha  gives  extra  help  because  it  holds  two 
cleaners.  Good  golden  soap  combined  with  plenty  of 
naptha.  Working  together,  they  loosen  dirt  quicker  and 
easier — even  in  cool  water! 

A  hint  for  you — Try  Fels-Naptha  in  your  own  home, 
too — it  washes  clothes  cleaner  and  whiter — it 
banishes  "tattle-tale  gray." 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH     THE     CLEAN     NAPTHA    ODOR 


Choose 
The  Boardwalk  Hotel  That  Gives 

GREATEST  VALUE 


Chelsea  offers  incomparable  value!  All  the  advantages  of 
fortable  ocean  -view  bedrooms,  wide  verandahs  overlook* 
ing  boardwalk  and  sea,  the  most  delicious  of  meals  in  a  spacious 
dining  room  with  full  beach  view,  all  for  rates  that  are  un- 
paralleled for  quality.  Choose  the  Chelsea,  for  its  discriminating 
clientele. 


BOARDWALK  at  MORRIS  AVENUE 

ATLANTIC  OITY  OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

JM!    Hlllmin  Juliul  A.    Hlllman  J.    Christian    Myira 


COMPARE     THESE 

VA  LUES 


per  person 
without  meals 


*/*•  00  per  person  $0.00 

Oup  with  meals  *3up 

SPECIAL   WEEKLY   OR  SEASON    RATES 

ON     THE    BOARDWALK 


Hotel  IRVING 

Facing  Beautiful  Gramercy  Park 
NEW  YORK 

Two  Blocks  from  Most  Welfare  Agencies 

Spacious  rooms  and  suites — well  furnished  and  well 
cared  for — and  delicious  meals,  temptingly  served,  make 
living  at  The  IRVING  the  pleasure  that  living  is  meant 
to  be. 

Reasonable  Rates 

26    GRAMERCY    PARK    SOUTH     ON    EAST 
20th  STREET 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL  FOR 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Courses  of  Instruction 

I    Courses  leading  to  the  Master's  degree. 

II  A  summer  session  of  eight  weeks  is  open  to  experienced 
social  workers.  A  special  course  in  case  work  is  offered  by 
Miss  Annette  Garrett,  Associate  Director  of  the  School. 

Ill  An  advanced  course  of  training  In  the  supervision  and  teaching 
of  social  case  work  is  to  be  conducted  by  Miss  Bertha  Capen 
Reynolds,  Associate  Director  of  the  School,  and  staff. 
Graduates  of  schools  of  social  work  with  two  years'  case 
work  experience  are  eligible  for  admission.  The  course  con- 
sists of  two  summer  sessions  at  Smith  College  and,  In 
consultation  with  the  School,  a  winter  of  supervision  and 
teaching,  during  which  the  student  may  hold  a  paid  position 
in  a  social  agency. 

IV  Seminars  of  two  weeks  on  the  following  topics  are  open  to  a 
limited  number  of  qualified  persons : 

1.  The  application  of  mental  hygiene  to  present-day 
problems  in  case  work  with  families.    Miss  Grace 
Marcus  and  Dr.  Evelyn  Alpern.    July  8  to  20. 

2.  Social  case  work  in  a  changing  community,  a  dis- 
cussion  of  problems  of  case   work   as  affected   by 
economic  conditions.    Miss   Florence   Day   and  Dr. 
Elsie  Gliick.    July  22  to  August  3. 

8.  The  application  of  mental  hygiene  to  personnel 
problems  of  administration  and  supervision  in 
public  relief  agencies.  Dr.  Frederick  Allen  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  McCord.  August  5  to  17. 

4.  The  application  of  mental  hygiene  to  problems  in 
parent  education.  Dr.  Frederick  Allen  and  Dr. 
Muriel  Brown.  August  6  to  17. 

For   furthtr   information    writ*   to 

THE  DIRECTOR,  COLLEGE  HALL  8 

Northampton  Massachusetts 


PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOL 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Professional  education   in  nursing  for  graduates  of 
accredited    colleges.     Course    leads    to    degree    of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A    limited    number    of    scholarships    available    to 
students  of  high  promise. 

Address 

The   Dean,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


BIRCH  WATHEN  SCHOOL 

Co-educational  day  school.  Pre-school:  elementary:  high  school. 

Tel.  Riverside  9-03ib 
149  WEST  93RD  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Fall  Quarter,  October  1  —  December  21 

Courses   in   Group  Work  and  Community 
Organization 

Methods  of  Community  Organization.  .  .  .Margaret  Byington 

Community  Planning  for  Social  Work Clarence  King 

Group    Work   Method Clara  Kaiser_ 

Social   Work   Writing Mary  Swain  Routzahn 

Public   Welfare  Problems Clarence  King 

Problems   of   Unemployment  Relief  Administration, 

Walter  Pettit 

Government  and  Social   Work Clarence  King 

Conflict  and  Integration  in  the  Social  Process, 

E.  C.  Lindeman 

Community    Walter    Pettit 
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(Continued  from  page  365)  competition  for  available  jobs 
promises  surely  to  consign  to  a  lesser  social  and  economic  status 
a  large  share  of  the  labor  supply.  Before  they  can  get  into  real 
jobs  it  must  be  fairly  evident  to  employers  that  their  labor  can 
be  profitably  used.  Labor  that  industry  cannot  use  remains  out 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  trying  for  public  work  if  private 
work  cannot  be  had,  and  for  relief  if  no  work  is  forthcoming. 
By  all  the  tabus  and  social  attitudes  now  extant,  living  on  re- 
lief is  a  frowned-upon  way  of  living,  even  when  the  public 
pays  the  cost  and  the  recipients  are  acknowledged  to  be  "wor- 
thy." They  associate  themselves  with  all  the  onus  that  they 
have  learned  to  associate  with  charity-taking.  That  is  why  they 
band  together  and  demand  work.  That  is  why  public  work  is 
replacing  relief,  and  will  be  one  of  the  best  antidotes  for  the 
caste  fear. 


BACK  TO  THE  CONFEDERATION 

(Continued  from  page  327) 


the  endorsement  stands.  "Discipline  in  industry  has  taken 
hold,"  remarks  the  arbitration  committee  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Chain  stores,  oil  compa- 
nies and  other  power  groups  announce  that  they  will  hold  by 
the  standards  which  NRA  had  won.  Steps  are  taken  to  bolster 
up  the  AAA  and  other  essentials  of  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. Even  amid  fear  and  dismay,  "Whatever  the  legal  des- 
tiny of  the  New  Deal,  the  country  rallied  with  a  rush  to  its 
objectives  after  they  were  imperiled."  Two  years  ago  Presiden- 
tial leadership  in  crisis  showed  our  people  that  we  can  master 
our  own  economic  fate  by  the  considered  use  of  our  political 
strength  in  terms  of  law. 

HOW  now?  There  is  greed  and  power  enough  but  little  or  no 
poison  in  our  struggle  for  an  economic  general  welfare.  We 
lack  today  the  bitter  partisan  righteousness  necessary  to  pack 
the  Supreme  Court  or  to  distort  the  true  working  of  our  Con- 
stitution. After  five  years  of  depression  we  have  no  great 
massed  forces  embattled  against  each  other  for  class  war.  There- 
fore, first  of  all  attempts  are  instituted  to  make  up  for  the  Su- 
preme Court's  lack  of  statesmanship  by  voluntary  action.  Trade 
control  bodies  may  set  product,  value  and  working  standards 
and  advertise  for  public  acceptance  thereof.  The  fur,  food, 
blouse  and  skirt,  furniture,  and  photo-engraving  trades  were 
among  those  first  attempting  this  solution.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  would  be  invaluable  here  //  its  membership  had 
been  chosen  for  such  work. 

On  the  law  side,  licenses  (issued  only  to  shippers  observing 
such  standards)  might  be  required  for  all  goods  shipped  by 
common  carriers.  There  is  Senator  Nye's  proposal  of  three 
years  ago  that  fair  trade  practices  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
an  industry  might  be  made  legally  binding  on  the  minority  in 
that  industry.  The  possibilities  of  constitutional  amendment 
are  widely  discussed.  The  secretary  of  labor  arranges  for  dis- 
cussion of  uniform  labor  laws  and  a  child  labor  compact  as 
between  the  New  England  and  Central  Atlantic  states. 

Politically,  the  issue  set  for  1936  is  whether  the  election  re- 
turns then  will  or  will  not  follow  the  Supreme  Court.  In  vain 
economic  Tories  call  on  all  and  sundry  for  an  "end  of  NRA 
mourning."  The  earth  belongs  to  the  living  and  the  economic 
problem  which  NRA  strove  to  solve  is  the  daily  concern  of  all 
of  us.  The  commerce  clause  of  1787  is  not  a  Koran  to  loose  or 
bind  our  fair  trade  practices  till  kingdom  come.  We  will  not 
go  back  to  the  Confederation.  The  Court  which  stands  remote 
in  law,  apart  from  politics,  has  forced  the  concerns  of  national 
decision  upon  everyone  who  has  part  or  lot  in  the  business  of 
making  a  living.  Stirred  by  that  authoritative  decision  the 
people  of  this  nation  must  and  will  find  a  way  to  do  their 
common  work  as  they  think  it  can  best  be  done. 
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JANE  ADDAMS:  THE  SREAT  NEIGHBOR 

(Continued  from  page  341) 


Among  the  neighborhood  organizations  with  which  Jane 
Addams  identified  herself  was  the  little  Congregational  Church 
around  the  corner  from  Hull-House.  Although  stranded  by 
the  inflow  of  people  of  other  faiths,  she  held  it  to  be  worthy 
of  recognition  as  belonging  to  a  historic  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  To  it  she  had  transferred  her  membership  from 
the  village  church  of  Cedarville,  Illinois,  that  she  had  joined  in 
her  twenty-fifth  year.  Its  Presbyterian  pastor  assured  her  that 
membership  was  conditioned  only  upon  the  desire  and  inten- 
tion to  follow  Jesus  the  Good  Shepherd.  In  joyously  tracing  His 
life  as  narrated  in  the  Gospels,  she  had  felt,  she  said,  her  near- 
est approach  to  the  "beauties  of  holiness."  And  she  had  shared 
"the  new  treasure  which  the  early  Christians  added  to  the  sum 
of  all  treasures,  a  joy  hitherto  unknown  in  the  world — the  joy 
of  finding  the  Christ  which  lieth  in  each  man,  but  which  no 
man  can  unfold  save  in  fellowship."  She  found  "the  image  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  blithe  and  gay  beyond  the  gentlest  shepherd 
of  Greek  mythology,  so  that  the  hart  no  longer  pants  but  rushes 
to  the  water  brooks.'' 

Then  it  was  that  following  her  inherited  Quaker  inner  light 
she  asked  herself:  "Who  was  I,  with  my  dreams  of  universal 
fellowship  and  my  almost  passionate  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
democracy,  that  I  did  not  identify  myself  with  the  institutional 
statement  of  this  belief  as  it  stood  in  the  little  village  in  which 
I  was  born?" 


Personifying  the  highest  spiritual  and  social  ideals,  while 
dwelling  in  simple,  natural,  neighborly  human  relations  with 
fellow  folk,  the  personality  of  Jane  Addams  has  glowed  ever 
brighter,  from  my  first  impression  of  her  until  she  passed  be- 
yond the  sunset,  leaving,  as  did  Lincoln  when  he  fell,  "a 
lovely  place  against  the  sky." 


AGAIN  THE  COVERED  WAGON 

(Continued  from  page  351) 


has  engaged  in  strike  after  strike?  Is  it  conceivable  that  the 
grandchildren  of  the  emigrants  of  1935  will  take  pride  in  plac- 
ing grandmother's  cook-stove  and  trunk  in  museums  beside 
the  gold-seeker's  pan  or  the  table  which  came  'round  the  Horn 
in  '51?  Or  will  these  children  of  distress  who  creep  west  un- 
heralded have  no  share  in  California  history  and  tradition? 
The  lure  of  gold  in  the  past,  and  of  land,  has  been  superseded 
by  the  expelling  forces  of  drought  and  depression  in  the 
present. 

What  of  the  future,  when  mechanical  cotton  pickers  invade 
the  Old  South,  making  human  hands  unnecessary?  What  of 
the  Southern  tenants  and  laborers  under  the  ominous  cloud  of 
invention?  What  will  they  do?  Where  will  they  go?  Are  the 
refugees  of  today  the  last  Western  emigrants,  or  are  they  but 
forerunners  of  greater  migrations  of  hope  and  despair  to  come? 
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YlHEN  you  call  a  telephone 
number  on  the  other  side  of  town, 
you  are  making  an  important 
purchase.  You  say  in  effect  - 
P   "Give  me  the  use  of  some  miles 
of  wire  in  a  cable  under  thestreet 

a  section  of  switchboard     ,d  a 
the  other  equipment  needed 
the  central  office.  I  shall  need  one 

kind  of  current  to  carry  my jmce 
and  another  to  ring  the  bells  tl 
signal  the  other  party.  I  may  ne 

the  services  of  an  operator  or  two 
want  all  your  equipment  to  be 
in  perfect  working  order  so  that 

"call  is  clear  and  goes  through 
^interruption.  Iwouldhke 

this  all  arranged  to  connect  me 
with  my  party  instantly -and 

a  cost  of  a  nickel  or  so. 

Telephone  people  are  asked  tc 
do  this  millions  of  times  a  day 
and  find  nothing  unusual  m  th 
request.  But  to  do  it  at  the  price 
you  pay  for  telephone  service 
Lin  fact,  to  do  it  at  alL 
taken  the  most  skilful  and  unre- 
mitting research,  engineering  ai 

StJtes'Vt'ne  most  efficient,  de- 
pendable and  economical 
world. 


More  than  one-half  the  telephones  in  the  world  are  in  the  Vnitetl  States 

although  this  country  has  only  6%  of  the  world's  population.    The  Bell 

System  has  brought  the  telephone  within  reach  of  all. 

BELL      TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


WITH  the  launching  of  Survey  Associates  in  1912,  JANE  ADDAMS 
became  not  only  a  member  of  our  board,  but  contributing  edi- 
tor; and  aside  from  her  counsel  and  gifts  of  imagination,  we 
were  indebted  throughout  the  years  for  original  contributions  from 
her  pen,  addresses  turned  into  articles,  and — best  fortune  of  all — advance 
publication  of  chapters  from  several  of  her  books.  When  it  came  to 
writing  the  biography  of  Julia  Lathrop,  there  was  a  natural  division 
of  labor.  In  a  later  volume,  Grace  Abbott,  Miss  Lathrop's  suc- 
cessor as  chief  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau,  will  deal 
with  her  brilliant  administration  during  ten  years  at  Washington,  and 
services  under  the  League  of  Nations.  In  her  own  volume.  Miss  Ad- 
dams  set  about  interpreting — to  use  her  phrase — "the  unofficial  Julia 
Lathrop" — the  earlier  years  [page  373]  and  those  on  Miss  Lathrop's 
return  to  Illinois.  Through  the  courtesy  of  her  publishers  (Macmil- 
lan)  and  her  executor.  Prof.  James  Weber  Linn,  who  is  himself  writ- 
ing a  biography  of  Miss  Addams,  we  are  grateful  to  carry  out  her 
permission  to  bring  out  in  advance  two  other  brief  sections  of  My 
Friend,  Julia  Lathrop,  which  illuminate  her  interests  in  other  fields. 
To  quote  Miss  Addams: 

'There  was  an  almost  striking  similarity  in  the  early  experience  of 
Julia  Lathrop  and  myself.  We  were  born  within  two  years  of  each 
other,  in  adjoining  counties,  in  northern  Illinois.  Both  her  father  and 
mine  had  been  active  as  Republicans  in  the  political  life  of  the  region. 


and  both  were  characterized  by  the  sturdy  independence  of  the  pioneer. 
Our  friendship  began  before  Hull-House  opened,  and  developed  through 
the  years.  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  relating  my  own  memories,  and 
if  at  times  I  have  not  altogether  succeeded  in  eliminating  them,  I  can 
only  hope  they  may  prove  illuminating  to  our  shared  experiences.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  quite  certain — that  the  brilliant  wit  and  understanding 
comments  on  life,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  record  them,  are  all  hers." 

TODAY  Italy  goes  forward  with  preparations  for  an  attack  on 
'  Ethiopia.  The  machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  begin  to 
function  only  after  the  deadline  drawn  for  the  efforts  of  the  Italian- 
Ethiopian  Commission,  August  26;  and  the  Kellogg  Pact  cannot  legal- 
ly be  invoked  until  a  definite  act  of  war  has  been  committed.  Mean- 
while there  is  critical  need  for  massed,  articulate  American  opinion 
against  imperialism  and  on  the  side  of  peace.  EMORY  Ross,  author  of 
this  understanding  picture  of  the  life  and  history  of  Ethiopia  [page 
379]  knows  Africa  intimately.  He  lived  in  Africa  for  twenty-two 
years,  for  thirteen  of  which  he  was  secretary  of  the  council  of  all  the 
Protestant  missions  in  the  Congo.  He  is  now  secretary  of  the  African 
Welfare  Committee  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and  head  of 
the  American  Committee  on  Work  in  Congo. 

AS  the  world  thinks  back  to  a  tragic  August  in  1914  and  current 
**  headlines  are  ominous  with  new  threats  of  war,  Albert  Einstein 
gives  his  views  on  how  nations  can  achieve  a  lasting  peace  [page  384] 
to  ROBERT  MERRILL  BARTLETT,  minister  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Longmeadow,  Mass. 

THE  cowbells  of  last  summer  [page  385]  were  to  HAROLD  P.  MAR- 
'  LEY  the  climax  of  a  series  of  exciting  experiences  in  a  coal  camp  in 
southeastern  Kentucky,  where  he  was  doing  rehabilitation  work  for 
the  Friends  Service  Committee  and  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
Mr.  Marley  is  minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Readers  will  recall  his  account  of  paternalism  in  a  Southern  cotton- 
mill  village  in  the  Survey  Graphic  for  October  1930. 

\yVITH  training  and  experience  in  two  different  professions,  ELLEN 
*•   ARMSTRONG  [page  390]  has  the  unusual  gift  of  being  able  to 
put  into  words  what  it  means  to  be  idle,  even  though  not  in  want. 

A  LAWYER,  C.  DICKERMAN  WILLIAMS  began  to  study  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  forces  that  are  causing  the  trend  away  from 
industrial  centralization  [page  396]   because  some  of  his  clients  are 
engaged  in  mass  production  enterprises  while  others  are  producing 
machines  that  make  it  possible  to  dispense  with  mass  production. 

IANE  PERRY  CLARK  went  to  Key  West  last  spring  for  a  holiday  from 
<*  work,  but  the  research  worker  won  out  against  the  vacationist 
[page  399.]  Miss  Clark  is  an  instructor  and  lecturer  in  the  department 
of  government  and  public  law  at  Barnard. 

WE  challenge  the  readers  of  pages  403-405  to  take  issue  with  the 
appropriateness  of  Dartmouth  College's  recent  award  of  the  hon- 
orary degree,  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  to  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT. 
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Photograph  by  Steichen  for  the  cover  of  a  Children's  Bureau  booklet 


THE    DISCOVERY    OF    THE    FOUNTAIN    OF    YOUTH 


As  First  chief  of  the  US  Children's  Bureau 
Julia  Lathrop  may  be  said  to  have  carried  to 
fulfillment  one  of  the  great  quests  of  such 
early  explorers  on  the  American  continent  as 
Ponce  de  Leon.  The  Children's  Bureau  was 
established  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  this 
ever-renewing  stream  of  the  nation's  youth 
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JULIA  LATHROP  AT  HULL-HOUSE 


BY  JANE  ADDAMS 


IN  beginning  the  recital  of  Julia  Lathrop's  life  at  Hull- 
House,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  statement  made  re- 
cently by  a  biographer  that  he  was  "apt  to  drill  his 
memories  into  a  consistency  which  facts  do  not  justify." 
This  may  easily  be  true  of  the  writer  of  the  following  pages 
in  regard  to  incidents,  but  throughout  Julia  Lathrop's  en- 
tire life  one  estimate  of  her  character  never  changed  and  I 
could  dip  in  anywhere  to  illustrate  her  disinterested  virtue. 
It  is  the  phrase  which  comes  most  often  to  my  mind  to 
describe  her  unfailing  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  her 
unforced  sympathy.  It  was  that  sort  of  disinterested  virtue 
which  has  been  designated  as  "the  refusal  to  nurse  a  private 
destiny,"  and  described  by  a  well-known  historian  as  the 
doctrine  for  which  men  have  been  persecuted  and  dis- 
graced, the  doctrine  which  tyrants  condemned  as  rebellion 
and  bigots  as  heresy,  but  there  it  remains  to  confound  us  all. 

My  earliest  impressions  of  Hull-House  include  Julia 
Lathrop.  Although  she  did  not  come  to  live  in  the  settle- 
ment the  first  year,  her  sympathetic  understanding  of  its 
purposes  and  cooperative  spirit  in  all  its  activities  surround- 
ed it  from  the  beginning  and  became  an  integral  part  of  it 
from  the  very  day  of  its  opening  in  the  autumn  of  1889.  By 
that  date  American  cities  had  begun  to  exhibit  the  over- 
whelming and  unprecedented  problems  of  mass  industry. 
These  included  overcrowded  tenements,  widespread  misery 
in  the  periods  of  unemployment,  the  lowered  health  and 
vitality  resulting  from  long  hours  and  low  wages  and  many 
other  familiar  situations  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  decade  1880  to  1890  the  number  of  industrial  employes 
in  the  United  States  had  doubled  over  those  of  the  previous 
ten  years. 

At  first  Hull-House  was  largely  committed  to  education 
which  is  the  tradi- 
tional American  ap- 
proach to  every  prob- 
lem, but  from  the 
very  beginning  I  am 
happy  to  say  the  ed- 
ucational process  was 
mutual.  An  early 
reading  party  in 
Dante  conducted  by 
a  local  Italian  editor 
was  attended  in  about 
equal  numbers  by 


Americans  and  by  Italians.  Among  our  first  educational 
groups  was  Julia  Lathrop's  Plato  Club,  which  met  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  at  four  o'clock  ending  supposedly  at  six  but 
sometimes  continuing  until  ten.  The  reading  was  from 
Jowett's  translation  but  the  discussions  ranged  far  and  wide, 
almost  confounding  John  Dewey  himself,  then  a  young 
professor  in  the  new  University  of  Chicago,  who  occasion- 
ally led  the  club.  The  membership  was  composed  largely  of 
elderly  men  who  had  read  philosophy  of  sorts  all  their  lives 
and  had  made  up  their  minds  regarding  the  purposes  of 
the  universe.  One  member  who  always  disagreed  with  Julia 
Lathrop  "on  principle,"  as  he  proudly  stated,  was  once  be- 
trayed into  a  speech  which  sounded  as  if  he  and  Plato  and 
Julia  Lathrop  were  at  last  on  common  ground.  When  the 
latter  expressed  her  pleasure  to  Mr.  Dodge  that  at  last  he 
agreed  with  her,  he  stuttered  in  his  excitement:  "I  agree 
with  you,  Miss  Lathrop?  Not  at  all,  not  at  all;  it  is  you 
who  agree  with  me."  To  lessen  his  discomfiture  as  the 
club  evinced  its  amusement  Julia  Lathrop  said  gravely  that 
it  was  of  course  important  to  know  who  had  shifted  his 
point  of  view;  it  might  have  been  she  or  it  might  have  been 
Mr.  Dodge  but  she  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  not  Plato. 

Julia  Lathrop  was  much  pleased  whenever  the  educa- 
tional process  seemed  to  free  the  human  spirit  and  to  reveal 
it  to  its  fellows.  She  believed  with  the  rest  of  us  that  social 
intercourse  is  an  important  part  of  the  settlement  program 
because  mutual  understanding  and  revelation  can  come  in 
no  other  way.  I  recall  her  pleasure  when  through  the  kindly 
services  of  a  skilled  dramatic  coach  the  Greek  immigrants 
were  able  to  put  on  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  in  their  own 
tongue.  We  were  almost  as  proud  as  they  were  when  the 
performances  attracted  Greek  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the 

city.  I  also  recall  her 


Outstanding  as  was  Miss  Addams'  impress  on  her  times,  she 
had  that  rare  quality  of  drawing  distinguished  associates 
about  her.  One  of  them  will  always  live  through  her  eyes, 
in  the  writing  which  engaged  the  last  year  of  her  life,  revised 
the  month  before  her  death.  My  Friend — Julia  Lathrop 
will  be  brought  out  by  Macmillan  in  the  fall.  This  is  the 
first  of  three  instalments  drawn  from  it — her  last,  open- 
handed  gift  to  Survey  Associates,  of  which  she  was  a  founder 
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concealed  scorn  when 
one  of  the  scholars, 
while  admitting  that 
our  Greek  neighbors 
were  already  familiar 
with  their  own  clas- 
sics, regretted  that 
they  could  not  make 
the  lines  scan  and  he 
therefore  considered 
the  whole  perfor- 
mance of  no  impor- 
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tance.  "How  they  always  do  look  in  the  wrong  place,"  was 
all  she  permitted  herself  to  say. 

In  1893  we  first  heard  the  harrowing  tales  of  refugees 
from  the  Kishinef?  massacre  and  as  the  neighborhood 
south  of  Hull-House  became  ever  fuller  of  Russian  Jews 
fleeing  for  their  very  lives,  Julia  Lathrop's  tender  heart  was 
wrung  by  their  misery.  Mrs.  Hannah  Loeb,  who  repre- 
sented a  Chicago  group  of  prosperous  German  co-religion- 
ists, made  Hull-House  her' first  office,  and  the  piteous  reci- 
tals went  on  for  many  days.  Every  effort  was  made  to  meet 
the  emergency,  sometimes  with  more  zeal  than  wisdom. 
One  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  I  saw  Julia  Lathrop 
display  real  indignation  was  when  a  group  of  the  forlornest 
ones  came  with  an  interpreter  to  complain  to  Mrs.  Loeb 
that  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  soup  given  to  them  at 
a  Canal  Street  soup  house  was  made  of  loaves  of  bread' 
boiled  in  hot  water  which  had  first  been  saturated  with 
lard.  I  heard  Julia  Lathrop,  who  cared  for  no  ritual  herself, 
exclaim,  "Of  course  you  would  rather  starve;  you  have  been 
betrayed."  It  is  possible  that  her  sympathy  on  this  occasion 
and  the  vigorous  measures  she  took  to  change  the  composi- 
tion of  the  soup,  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  she  was  of  Jewish  origin. 

It  was  in  the  very  early 
days  of  Hull-House  that  one 
late  afternoon  a  young  wo- 
man rushed  through  the 
door  quite  breathlessly  to 
tell  us  that  a  girl  in  their 
tenement  house  was  having 
a  baby  all  by  herself;  she 
was  "hollering  something 
fierce— my  mother  says  it  is 
disgracing  the  whole  house 
she  is."  Our  informant  went 
on  to  relate  that  none  of  the 
women  would  go  in  to  help, 
because  the  girl  wasn't  mar- 
ried, and  that  all  of  them 
were  afraid  to  call  the  doc- 
tor because  the  girl  was  ver" 
poor  and  "the  one  that 
called  him  was  afraid  that 
she  would  have  to  be  the 
one  who  paid  him."  In  re- 
ply to  our  inquiry  about 
the  girl's  mother  we  learned 
that  she  had  gone  to  work 
on  the  North  Side,  where 
she  washed  for  a  lady  every 
week,  but  nobody  knew  the 
address.  There  seemed  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  go  ourselves, 
and  Julia  Lathrop  and  I  set 
forth  leaving  a  resident  at 
the  telephone  calling  up  a  friendly  neighborhood  doctor. 

We  found  the  poor  girl  alone  in  her  agony  and  by  the 
time  the  doctor  finally  arrived — almost  at  the  very  moment 
that  the  girl's  mother  returned  from  her  work — the  patient 
was  lying  quietly  in  a  clean  bed  and  the  baby,  having  been 
induced  to  cry  lustily,  was  having  his  first  bath.  As  we  left, 
the  little  mother  feebly  expressed  her  first  word  of  gratitude 
by  telling  us  that  she  would  name  the  baby  after  us,  but 
poor  little  Julius  John  died  four  months  later  on  the  North- 
west Side,  whither  his  mother  and  grandmother  had  moved 


This  delightful  portrait  shows  Julia  Lathrop  at  the  age  of  twelve 


because  it  would  be  easier  in  a  new  community  to  drape  his 
existence  with  decorous  fiction. 

I  vividly  recall,  through  the  distance  of  forty-five  years, 
that  as  we  walked  back  from  the  tenement  house  stirred  as 
we  were  by  the  mystery  of  birth  and  seeing  the  neighbor- 
hood at  its  most  attractive  moment  when  the  fathers  were 
coming  back  from  work,  the  children  playing  near  the 
doorstep  to  be  ready  for  supper  which  the  mother  was 
cooking  inside,  I  said  to  Julia  Lathrop:  "This  doing  things 
we  don't  know  how  to  do,  is  going  too  far.  Why  did  we 
let  ourselves  be  rushed  into  midwifery?"  To  which  she  re- 
plied: "If  we  have  to  begin  to  hew  down  to  the  line  of  our 
ignorance,  for  goodness  sake  don't  let  us  begin  at  the  hu- 
manitarian end.  To  refuse  to  respond  to  a  poor  girl  in  the 
throes  of  childbirth  would  be  a  disgrace  to  us  forever  more. 
If  Hull-House  does  not  have  its  roots  in  human  kindness, 
it  is  no  good  at  all." 

II 

I  ULIA  LATHROP  and  I  went  together  in  the  summer  of  1892 
J  to  represent  newly  established  Hull-House  at  The  School 
of  Applied  Ethics  in  summer  session  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 
The  first  College  Settlement  had  been  established  at  Riv- 

ington  Street,  New  York,  al- 
most at  the  very  moment 
Hull-House  opened  its  doors 
in  September  1889.  It  always 
seemed  to  us  that  it  gave 
genuine  validity  to  settle- 
ments that  they  were  inau- 
gurated so  independently  of 
each  other  on  so  nearly  the 
same  lines.  The  College  Set- 
tlements Association  was  rep- 
resented by  Vida  D.  Scud- 
der,  Emily  G.  Balch,  Jean 
Fine,  the  first  head-resident, 
and  others;  Andover  House, 
which  had  been  opened  two 
years  later,  by  its  warden 
Robert  A.  Woods,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  a  res- 
idence in  Toynbee  Hall.  His 
English  Social  Movements, 
published  after  his  return 
from  London,  was  almost  a 
handbook  on  the  first  settle- 
ments, and  made  it  quite 
clear  to  us  that  by  1890  we 
were  well  behind  England 
in  all  types  of  social  legisla- 
tion designed  to  safeguard 
standards  of  living  for  work- 
ing people  as  we  were  be- 
hind it  in  developing  organi- 
zations for  popular  adult  education. 

English  social  movements  were  further  represented  at  the 
Plymouth  School  by  Bernard  Bosanquet,  a  genuine  philos- 
opher to  whom  the  charity  organization  people  were  eagerly 
listening.  Professor  Bosanquet  was  not  only  a  fine  scholar 
but  a  practitioner  of  his  own  theories  with  his  wife  in  the 
relief  of  the  London  poor,  then  first  called  "the  submerged 
tenth."  Franklin  H.  Giddings  of  Columbia  represented  the 
economics  tending  to  the  emerging  science  of  sociology,  a 
term  first  used  that  very  year  in  connection  with  the  new 
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University  of  Chicago;  and  Father  J.  O.  S. 
Huntington,1  who  had  recently  founded 
the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  was  also  a 
vigorous  member  of  the  little  faculty. 

Even  thus  early  in  the  decades  of  the 
90's  the  young  men's  movements  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  church,  in  labor  organizations, 
in  philanthropies  as  diverse  as  the  settle- 
ment and  the  Salvation  Army,  were  all 
characterized  by  a  desire  to  get  back  to 
the  people,  to  be  identified  with  the  com- 
mon lot;  each  of  them  magnified  the  ob- 
ligation inherent  in  human  relationships 
as  such.  Father  Huntington  later  became  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Hull-House,  but  as  I 
recall  his  vigorous  moral  teaching  it  was 
at  the  Plymouth  School  that  I  heard  for 
the  first  time  his  brilliant  formulation  that 
"the  essence  of  immorality  is  to  make  an 
exception  of  oneself." 

I  was  naturally  very  proud  of  my  col- 
league, Julia  Lathrop,  who  was  so  able  in 
conference  and  in  debate  and  whose  quick 
wit  did  much  to  dilute  the  moral  intensity 
which  at  moments  threatened  to  engulf  us. 
I  recall  one  afternoon  when  the  "settle- 
ment people"  met  by  themselves  on  the 
shore  of  a  beautiful  pond  in  the  woods  and 
solemnly  decided  that  they  were  forever 
dedicated  to  the  social  ideals  of  democracy, 
that  Julia  Lathrop  explained  that  democ- 
racy was  not  only  an  ideal,  it  was  also  a 
method  of  living,  an  approach  to  social 
situations.  I  felt  within  me  an  early 
squirming  of  the  wretched  demon  of  insti- 
tutional pride  and  although  I  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  to  cherish  that  demon  was 
dangerous  and  might  easily  prove  the  de- 
struction of  Hull-House,  I  still  exulted  se- 
cretly that  whatever  "the  eastern  settle- 
ments" might  be,  no  one  of  them  could 
ever  exhibit  a  resident  so  brilliant  as  Julia 
Lathrop. 

When  the  stimulating  sessions  were  over, 
Julia  Lathrop  and  I  returned  to  Chicago  by  way  of  New 
York  City  and  we  took  the  two  papers  I  had  read  at  the 
school,  with  the  stilted  titles  of  The  Subjective  and  The 
Objective  Values  of  Social  Settlements,  to  the  editor  of  The 
Forum  to  ask  him  to  publish  them.  Julia  Lathrop  urged 
that  the  idea  we  were  trying  to  embody  at  Hull-House 
should  be  put  before  the  country  while  settlements  were 
still  young  and  before  we  had  time  to  confuse  the  public 
with  half-achievements  and  partial  failures,  probably  in  the 
end  establishing  merely  that  good  which  is  the  enemy  of 
the  best.  She  asserted  this  as  we  entered  the  building  that 
housed  The  Forum. 

Never  was  a  callow  writer,  "peddling  her  own  wares"  as 
I  scathingly  said  to  myself,  more  embarrassed  and  weak- 
kneed  and  never  was  a  friend  more  valiant  than  the  one 
who  conducted  me.  Even  as  we  waited  in  the  inner  sanctum 
for  the  great  man  to  appear  she  adjured  me  once  more, 
"Don't  cave  in,  J.  A.;  this  is  our  chance  to  give  the  public 
the  pure  milk  of  the  word."  After  a  delightful  interview 
with  the  editor,  Walter  Hines  Page,  in  which  Julia  Lathrop 

1  Miss  Addams'  death  antedated  that  of  Father  Huntington  by  a  few  weeks. 
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cogently  expressed  her  reasons  for  desiring  immediate  pub- 
lication, much  to  our  astonishment  Mr.  Page  took  both  ar- 
ticles and  afterward  sent  a  generous  check  in  payment 
which  astonished  us  even  more.  The  articles  were  later 
published  in  a  book  with  other  lectures  delivered  at  Ply- 
mouth. The  book  was  called  Philanthropy  and  Social  Prog- 
ress by  the  leaders  of  the  Ethical  Society  who  had  convened 
the  school,  but  among  our  more  radical  friends  it  was  long 
referred  to  as  "a  fine  Victorian  sample  of  rose  water  for 
the  plague"  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Father  Hunt- 
ington, who  was  at  the  moment  an  ardent  single-taxer, 
had  derided  charity  as  much  as  Professor  Bosanquet  had 
urged  its  more  scientific  administration. 

Ill 

I T  was  always  taken  for  granted  among  the  residents  at 
•  Hull-House  that  Julia  Lathrop  did  not  take  a  radical 
stand  in  the  difficulties  between  "capital  and  labor,"  as  we 
baldly  called  them  in  those  days.  Her  attitude,  which  was 
less  partisan  than  that  of  most  of  the  residents,  may  have 
been  due  to  her  early  life  in  a  thriving  manufacturing  city 
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filled  with  her  friends  and  relatives,  or  it  may  have  grown 
out  of  her  tempered  wisdom.  Her  friend,  Judge  Alexander 
A.  Bruce,  a  professor  in  the  Northwestern  Law  School,  who 
knew  her  both  in  Rockford  and  in  Chicago,  has  stated  her 
position  so  clearly  that  I  quote  at  length  although  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  tell  the  whole  story  nor  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  her  changing  and  growing  attitude.  Professor 
Bruce  says: 

Her  great  advantage  lay  in  the  fact  that  she  could  sympathize 
with  the  problems  of  the  employer  as  well  as  with  those  of  the 
employe  and  the  unemployed.  In  a  difficult  era  of  social  adjust- 
ment she  was  able  to  interpret  to  the  so-called  upper  classes  the 
needs  and  the  ideals  and  the  aspirations  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
newly-arrived  immigrant  and  at  the  same  time  reveal  to  those 
who  were  less  fortunate  or  perhaps  less  burdened  with  the 
responsibility  of  business  management  and  of  social  organiza- 
tion, the  real  heart  of  these  favored  classes.  She  understood  the 
one  class  because  of  her  own  family  environment.  She  under- 
stood the  other  because  the  genuineness  of  her  human  sympathy 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  know  them. 

Hull-House  was  founded  three  years  after  the  Haymarket 
riot.  It  was  founded  in  a  period  of  transition,  an  age  in  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  materialism,  industrialism  and  ostentation 
were  at  their  height  and  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  growing  interest  among  the  universities  and  churches  in 
social  problems.  It  was  an  age  in  which  capitalism  and  social- 
ism were  being  constantly  contrasted. 

In  the  Nineties  the  problem  of  the  newly-arrived  immigrant 
in  Chicago  was  a  distressing  one.  During  that  period  the  com- 
munity was  torn  asunder  by  the  conflicts  of  the  sweater,  the 
Pullman  and  other  strikes.  Class  feeling  was  at  its  height.  The 
young  men  and  women  who  came  to  the  settlement  naturally 
enough  were  horrified  by  the  suffering  which  surrounded  them 
and  were  too  much  inclined  to  lay  all  of  the  blame  upon  the 
employing  classes  and  to  expect  of  those  classes  the  impossible. 
The  Nineties,  in  short,  were  years  of  unemployment,  of  strikes 
and  of  discontent.  They  were  years  in  which  in  the  scholastic 
and  church  circles  the  call  for  humanity  was  growing  stronger 
and  stronger  and  many  of  our  intellectuals  were  turning  Social- 
ists. They  were  times  in  which  on  account  of  the  strikes  and  of 
the  Socialist  propaganda,  capital  was  becoming  frightened  and 
belligerent  and  when  men  and  classes  would  not  compromise 
and  would  not  arbitrate.  They  were  times  when  the  labor 
unions  were  fighting  for  their  existence  and  when  everything 
radical  was  being  taught.  They  were  times  of  industrial  war- 
fare, yet  they  were  times  of  social  adjustment  and  of  humanity. 

Situated  as  was  Hull-House  in  the  midst  of  the  poor  and  of 
the  immigrants,  it  was  very  difficult  for  those  in  control  to 
keep  their  heads.  It  was  in  this  era  that  the  sanity  of  Julia 
Lathrop  was  of  peculiar  value,  a  sanity,  as  it  was,  that  was 
softened  by  an  intense  human  sympathy  and  a  magnificent 
capacity  for  self-sacrifice.  She  realized  how  necessary  the  cap- 
tains of  industry  were  to  production  and  that  unless  the  industry 
was  maintained  the  poor  themselves  would  suffer. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  she  had  a  lofty  conception  of  the 
dignity  and  the  divinity  of  the  common  man.  She  was  no  snob. 
She  thought  and  worked  under  the  theory  that  capital  and  labor 
could  ultimately  join  hands  and  the  product  would  be  an  en- 
lightened civilization. 

Through  all  these  strenuous  efforts  her  wit  never  failed. 
I  remember  an  early  incident  at  Hull-House  when  an  old 
friend  of  hers  brought  a  parrot  as  a  present  to  our  then  new 
day  nursery.  The  friend,  who  was  a  little  triste  in  leaving 
the  parrot,  detailed  his  many  virtues  and  ended  with  the 
boast  that  he  knew  not  one  single  swear  word.  To  her  as- 
tonishment Julia  Lathrop  said,  "That  lack  in  his  education 
will  soon  be  rectified  in  our  nursery;"  and  then  as  if  in 


quick  defense  of  the  children  she  softly  quoted  the  quatrain: 
"Children  pick  up  words 
As  pigeons  peas 
And  scatter  them  again 
As  God  may  please." 

After  the  donor's  final  departure,  which  had  been  impeded 
by  many  references  to  her  dear  aunt  to  whom  the  parrot 
had  belonged  and  who  we  were  given  to  understand  would 
never  have  tolerated  a  single  oath  in  any  nursery  of  hers, 
Julia  Lathrop  said  in  effect  that  it  was  stupid  to  impute 
virtue  to  a  heathen  bird  whose  ugly  beak  was  obviously 
fashioned  for  the  most  outrageous  oaths  and  to  imply  that 
the  innocent  lips  of  little  children  could  be  sullied  by  any 
words  they  could  possibly  utter. 

The  parrot  lived  a  long  and  blameless  life  in  our  nursery. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  never  learned  to  swear,  perhaps 
because  he  failed  to  utilize  his  opportunities. 

The  most  brilliant  occasions  were  those  in  which  she 
encountered  a  worthy  antagonist.  I  once  heard  her  at  a  St. 
Patrick's  ball  in  Bowen  Hall  talking  to  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  architects  responsible  for  all  the  Hull-House 
buildings.  He  was  quite  able  to  take  care  of  himself  in  any 
discussion  and  I  will  confess  that  I  put  myself  in  a  position 
to  listen  in.  Julia  Lathrop  waved  her  hand  to  the  beautiful 
interior  of  the  hall  and  said,  "You  have  done  well  by  us,  but 
when  you  built  this  dance  hall  it  resulted  in  a  fine  church, 
and  when  you  built  the  coffee  house,  which  was  to  be  a 
substitute  for  the  cheerful  saloon,  it  turned  into  a  crypt." 
The  architect  solemnly  replied  that  the  base  architecture  of 
the  saloon  had  always  annoyed  him — perhaps  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  start  a  reform  with  the  crypt;  as  for  dance  halls 
he  had  always  understood  that  the  element  of  restraint  was 
essential  to  good  dancing;  what  could  be  better  than  the 
fine  lines  as  the  ceiling  sprang  from  the  sustaining  pilasters? 
They  alone  perhaps  would  keep  the  dancers  to  the  propor- 
tions of  good  form  which  the  residents  of  Hull-House  had 
apparently  been  unable  to  do  through  moral  suasion.  Julia 
Lathrop  replied  that  she  was  so  glad  to  have  the  situation 
explained  but  added  that  the  architecture  of  the  hall  might 
produce  a  restraint  so  efficacious  that  the  dancing  would 
result  in  prolonged  sittings  out,  as  the  coffee  house  crypt 
might  so  induce  those  sober  reflections  traditionally  asso- 
ciated with  crypts  that  the  most  besotted  would  hesitate  to 
indulge  in  our  proffered  ginger  ale  and  grape  juice. 

As  the  educational  activities  at  Hull-House  were  grad- 
ually developed  we  saw  many  instances  in  which  the  offer 
of  such  advantages  was  useless  because  the  promise  of  youth 
was  frustrated  by  premature  labor,  or  by  malnutrition  in 
childhood.  It  was  not  only  the  greed  of  employers  but  of 
consumers  and  even  of  parents  which  had  to  be  curbed 
before  leisure  for  education  could  be  secured  for  such  chil- 
dren. Efforts  to  secure  a  child  labor  law  were  our  first  ven- 
ture into  the  field  of  state  legislation. 

IV 

FLORENCE  KELLEY,  who  came  into  residence  at  Hull- 
House  in  the  winter  of  1891,  galvanized  us  all  into  more 
intelligent  interest  in  the  industrial  conditions  all  about  us. 
She  was  especially  concerned  about  the  abolition  of  child 
labor,  the  sweating  system,  and  such  remedial  measures  as 
shorter  hours  and  abolition  of  night  work.  Edith  Abbott 
writes  of  her: 

The  method  of  social  progress  in  which  Florence  Kelley  be- 
lieved almost  devoutly  was  that  of  direct  assault.  She  brought 
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magnificent  weapons  to  bear  on  the  enemy.  Sleepless,  tireless, 
indefatigable,  she  was  always  on  the  alert.  Life  was  never  dull, 
and  the  world  was  never  indifferent  where  she  lived  and  moved. 
We  all  felt  the  stimulus  of  her  magnetic  personality  and 
during  that  winter  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lifelong 
friendship  between  her  and  Julia  Lathrop. 

Hull-House  had  from  the  first  been  shocked  by  the  out- 
rageous conditions  which  were  involved  in  the  sweatshop 
system  of  manufacturing  clothing  which  was  carried  on  all 
about  us,  but  it  was  the  result  of  Mrs.  Kelley's  energy  that 
a  commission  was  sent  up  from  the  Illinois  legislature  to  in- 
vestigate sweatshops  in  Chicago,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  labor  unions  and  other  public  bodies  the  first  factory 
act  of  Illinois  went  into  operation  July  1,  1893,  with  Florence 
Kelley  as  chief  factory  inspector.  As  her  deputy  inspector, 
Mrs.  Stevens,  also  lived  in  Hull-House  as  well  as  Judge 
Bruce,  then  the  attorney  who  conducted  the  court  cases  on 
behalf  of  the  state,  we  did  not  lack  material  to  keep  alive 
our  interest  in  industrial  conditions. 

It  was  during  the  same  winter  that  William  Stead  came 
to  the  United  States  and  finally  wrote  his  scathing  indict- 
ment in  a  book  entitled,  If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago.  Mr. 
Stead  often  visited  us  at  Hull-House  and  his  brilliant  mono- 
logues on  a  Sunday  evening  or  at  a  prolonged  dinner  table 
were  very  exhilarating,  although  his  charges  often  seemed 
unduly  severe.  Mrs.  Kelley  had  gone  through  the  sweat- 
shops in  every  part  of  the  city  in  her  efforts  to  secure  the 
factory  law  and  was  of  course  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
wretched  industrial  conditions  which  Mr.  Stead  wished 
to  observe  as  Julia  Lathrop  was  familiar  with  the  poverty  in 
the  homes  of  the  destitute. 

Mr.  Stead  had  recently  published  The  Bitter  Cry  of  Out- 
cast London  and  had  been  most  unfairly  sent  to  prison  be- 
cause of  his  methods  of  securing  information.  He  therefore 


preferred  to  have  no  help  in  his  research  into  the  vice  dis- 
tricts of  Chicago  which,  while  they  were  not  so  extensive 
nor  so  elaborate  as  those  of  London,  were  equally  without 
the  protection  for  the  victims  which  Anglo-Saxon  countries 
guarantee  to  all  their  citizens;  nor  were  they  protected  by 
the  prostitution  regulations  of  the  old  continental  cities.  He 
made  us  all  very  uncomfortable  by  his  assertion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  white-slave  traffic  which  was  not  uncovered  in 
American  cities  until  more  than  a  decade  later  and  for  the 
correction  of  which  one  country  after  another  then  bestirred 
itself. 

Annie  Besant,  who  had  addressed  the  Congress  of  Re- 
ligions at  the  World's  Fair,  came  to  Hull-House  one  eve- 
ning to  tell  us  of  the  Match  Girls'  Strike  with  which  she 
had  been  identified  in  East  London.  The  strike  had  dis- 
closed conditions  of  work  and  wages  which  were  calculated 
to  break  down  the  stoutest  virtue,  and  these  facts  were 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Stead's  sensational  report. 

He  was  much  intrigued  with  the  way  Hull-House  seemed 
to  have  become  the  center  of  a  fight  against  the  small-pox 
epidemic  which  the  World's  Fair  had  bequeathed  to  Chi- 
cago. I  quote  a  description  of  this  experience  at  Hull-House 
from  Judge  Bruce: 

I  knew  Florence  Kelley  at  the  time  of  the  small-pox  epi- 
demic, when  both  she  and  Julia  Lathrop  were  risking  their 
lives  in  the  sweatshop  districts  and  were  fearlessly  entering  the 
rooms  and  tenements  of  the  West  Side,  and  not  merely  alle- 
viating the  sufferings  of  the  sick  but  preventing  the  sending 
abroad  of  the  diseased  infected  garments  further  to  contaminate 
the  community.  I  saw  these  two  women  do  that  which  the 
Health  Department  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago  dared  not  do. 
The  authorities  were  afraid  not  only  of  personal  contagion  but 
of  damage  suits  if  they  destroyed  the  infected  garments.  They 
therefore  said  that  there  was  no  small-pox  in  Chicago.  Later,  as 
the  result  of  a  joint  attack  by  Miss  (Continued  on  page  410) 


COOL    WATER 

BY  HARRY  LEE 


THE  proud  old  house,  remembering  green  fields, 
Loomed  high  above  the  huddled  tenements 
Where  children  of  the  workers,  patiently, 
Eked  out  the  loud  mills'  grudging  recompense. 
The  blown,  gray  mantle  of  the  smoke 
Made  dim  the  barren  streets, 
And  through  the  lonely  hours 
The  old  house,  musing  on  the  children, 
Thought  of  frosts — 
Of  blighted  flowers. 

It  was  so — 

The  day  the  key  turned 
In  the  rusted  lock, 
The  day  of  promise, 
Fifty  years  ago. 

The  wondering  neighbors 
Crossed  the  footworn  sill, 
As  in  far  days 

Their  children's  children  would. 
They  marveled  at  the  woman 
Who  could  see 


No  goal  so   worthy 
As  the  common  good. 

For  who  can  follow  those  the  spirit  leads 
Beyond  all  boundaries  of  time  and  place — 
The  ones  who  bear  the  thorn  within  the  flesh, 
And  hide  the  anguish  with  a  stoic  grace, 
Who  mourn  for  those  that  fall,  yet  have  no  foe, 
And  write  in  words  of  flame  across  the  sky 
The  prophecy  that  man  shall  live  for  man, 
The  steadfast  faith  that  war  itself 
Must  die. 

She  spoke  of  peace  and  bread  in  time  of  war, 
Bread  for  the  body  and  the  other  bread; 
She  spoke  of  little  homely  friendly  things. 
And  when  her  hour  was  come,  and  by  her  bed 
The  neighbors  waited  with  her  for  the  dawn, 
The  world,  too,  kept  the  vigil  through  the  night. 
Toward  day  she  smiled  and  sighed, 
"I  love  .  .  .  cool  water  .  .  ." 
And  stole  across  the  shadows — 
To  the  Light. 
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UNCONQUERED  ETHIOPIA.    Top,  a  freight  shed  at  a  little  station  on  the  only  railroad;  below,  a  street  in  the  capital  on  market  day 


ETHIOPIA— STILL  PROUD  AND  FREE 


BY  EMORY  ROSS 


A  these  lines  are  written,  Ethiopia  is  still  the  world's 
only  continuously  existing  kingdom  which  has 
never  been  conquered.  What  it  may  be  by  the  time 
they  are  read,  or  shortly  thereafter,  no  man  can  say.  In  all 
its  troubled  history  of  difficulties  and  crises  it  has  never 
faced  a  graver  period  than  that  which  ends  officially  on 
August  26. 

If  its  present  is  critical,  its  past  has  been  far  from  easy. 

Consider  first  the  name  Abyssinia.  It  is  a  Portuguese  cor- 
ruption of  the  Arabic  habeshi,  meaning  mixed,  first  applied 
in  derision  to  the  area  because  of  its  amazing  mixture  of 
population.  The  derision  seems  not  to  have  decreased  in 
certain  quarters,  and  the  mixture  persists  with  all  its  at- 
tendant internal  problems. 

Then  its  geography  is  difficult.  It  is  high,  rugged,  even 
jagged,  with  communications  of  the  poorest,  land-bound, 
cut  off  from  free  access  to  the  sea,  hedged  round  by  Italy, 
France,  Britain  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 

Its  economics  are  even  more  difficult.  As  yet  it  has  no 
great  wealth,  nor  capital  nor  large  experience  in  present- 
day  production.  Even  if  it  had,  it  could  reach  a  world 
market  only  over  foreign  lines  of  transportation,  principally 
the  single  pair  of  French  rails  from  its  capital  of  Addis 
Ababa  to  the  French  port  of  Djibouti,  495  miles  away.  Most 


and  as  surely  as  do  the  small  mules  to  which  he  trusts  his 
life  in  his  rugged  mountains. 

Then  in  1930  she  died  and  he  took  the  throne  in  his  own 
right.  He  remains  a  sincere  progressive,  hampered  by  the 
weight  of  the  pull-backs,  the  inertia  of  the  standstills  and 
the  ring  of  foreign  steel  around  him. 

Today  this  ring  is  tightening  dramatically  and  ruthlessly, 
with  Mussolini  turning  the  screws  and  Ethiopia  struggling 
for  its  national  life. 

It  is  a  strange  comment  upon  a  strange  Occident  that  only 
when  Ethiopia  has  fought  or  prepared  to  fight  has  this  his- 
toric and  interesting  nation  made  much  impress  upon 
European  and  American  consciousness.  The  two  occasions 
when  we've  learned  to  recognize,  if  not  pronounce,  her 
rulers'  names,  and  to  gather  that  the  terms  Ethiopia  and 
Abyssinia  refer  to  a  single  country,  the  one  officially  and  the 
other  popularly,  have  been  in  connection  with  war. 

In  1896  Ethiopian  troops  near  Adowa  under  Menelik  II 
inflicted  upon  Italy  the  worst  defeat  that  country  has  met  in 
modern  times,  the  worst  ever  administered  by  Africans  to 
Europeans.  And  now,  thirty-nine  years  later,  again  we  be- 
come aware  of  Ethiopia  because  again  it  threatens  to  oppose 
Italian  will  by  force  of  arms.  Thus  must  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian country  act  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  Christian  West! 


foreign  capital  and  technical  personnel  it  feels  it  has  reason 

to  fear;  it  knows  how  flags  have  followed  trade  into  similar     THE  diplomatic  battle  now  on  and  the  military  battle  that 
\\t>\*  mn'r>r>il  tfrr\tr>r\rc  il-u-mf  tK*»  *>artVi  I  seems  inevitable  will  have  profound  effects  far  beyond 

Ethiopia  and  Africa.  But  in  Africa  a  tragic  result  of  Italian 
subjugation  of  Ethiopia  would  be  to  close  the  door  forever 
on  the  only  remaining  chance  for  a  bit  of  Africa  to  be  de- 
veloped by  Africans  along  African  lines  primarily  for 
Africans. 

Haile  Selassie  has  been  pressing  such  development  in 
Ethiopia.  Born  in  1891,  regent  since  1916,  crowned  negus 
(king)  in  1928  and  proclaimed  emperor  in  1930,  he  has 
given  the  realm  a  constitution  as  of  July  16,  1931,  and  in 
theory  a  two-chambered  legislative  body. 

Onej)f  his  chief  concerns  has  been  education.  Until  about 
1910  there  was  not  a  single  lay  school  in  Ethiopia.  The  only 
instruction  was  for  priestly  candidates,  and  almost  their 
only  learning  was  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  dead  tongue, 
Ethiopic  or  Geez,  used  solely  by  the  church.  The  first 
and  for  a  long  time  the  only  schools  were  those  of  the 
Protestant  missions;  but  the  Emperor  is  wisely  laboring  to 
remedy  that  situation. 

He  has  fostered  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Fine  Arts, 
a  cabinet  department,  and  in  1930  he  appointed  as  govern- 
mental educational  adviser  Dr.  F.  Ernest  Work,  professor 
of  history  in  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  Ohio.  In 


little  national  territories  about  the  earth. 

Neither  is  it  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  nation  with  a  ruling 
line  descended  from  Solomon  through  lovely  and  adventur- 
ous Makeda,  Queen  of  Sheba.  There's  a  stiff  tradition  to 
maintain.  Deathless  love  of  independence,  and  fierce  pride 
of  land  and  race  grow  out  of  that  heritage;  these  have 
nerved  and  empowered  Ethiopia  in  its  struggles  to  keep 
itself  the  only  territory  left  in  Africa  that  is  truly  free  in 
spirit  as  well  as  form. 

Nor  is  being  the  eldest  and  only  African  Christian  church 
an  easy  thing.  When  Frumentius,  bishop  of  Axum,  founded 
the  Ethiopian  (Coptic)  church  in  the  fourth  century,  he 
left  his  flock  a  heritage  at  once  great  and  onerous.  It  has 
given  them  a  distinction  and  an  ideal  that  has  profoundly 
affected  their  life  and  occasioned  some  of  their  bloodiest 
struggles  against  religious  invaders. 

The  internal  problems  are  immense.  An  emperor  may,  at 
a  lavish  coronation,  have  his  awesome  title  of  King  of  Kings 
of  Ethiopia,  the  Conquering  Lion  of  Judah  and  the  Elect 
of  God  proclaimed  in  all  the  seventy  languages  of  Ethiopia, 
without  either  imperially  or  empirically  arriving  at  speedy, 
satisfactory  solutions  of  those  problems.  Ras  Tafari,  now 
Haile  Selassie,  knows  this  by  experience,  but  he  believes 
Ethiopia  may,  if  given  continued  opportunity,  eventually 
solve  them. 

For  fourteen  years  this  keen  great-nephew  of  the  re- 
nowned Menelik  II 


acted  as  progressive 
regent  in  harness 
with  conservative 
Empress  Judith,  his 
cousin.  He  picked  his 
way  over  constant 
chasms  as  delicately 


the  three  years  Dr.  Work  was  able  to  devote  to  his  creative 
task,  he  saw  established  ten  government  schools,  widely 
spread  over  the  kingdom.  Foreign  teachers  had  perforce  to 

be  engaged;  on  the 

W/L        c  teaching  staff  French, 

When  turope  gulped  down  the  rest  of  Africa,   the   world         Italians,    Armenians, 

looked  on  complacently,  points  out  this  author  who  has  spent         Egyptians,  and  other 
almost  a  quarter-century  on  that  continent.  Ethiopia,  still  free, 
is  Africa's  last  chance  to  develop  in  its  own  way.  Whether 
it  must  fight  for  its  freedom  will  be  determined  by  August  26 
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nationalities  were  rep- 
resented. Foreign 
considerations,  f  o  r  - 
eign  both  to  pedagogy 
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and  to  Ethiopia,  made  it  necessary  that  English,  French 
and  Italian  be  taught  in  these  first  schools,  in  addition  to 
Amharic,  the  dominant  Ethiopian  language. 

Sufficient  government  funds  have  been  available  to  ex- 
tend the  public  school  system,  but  in  this  as  in  nearly  all 
other  internal  matters  foreign  interests  have  clashed  and 
national  progress  has  been  thereby  impeded.  The  educa- 
tional representative  of  one  foreign  power  even  has  insisted 
that  the  language  of  his  own  nation  should  be  used  exclu- 
sively in  Ethiopian  schools,  with  Amharic  and  all  others 
barred. 

The  Emperor  has  taken  steps  also  to  improve  health. 
In  addition  to  welcoming  and  aiding  the  medical  work  of 
foreign  missions,  he  has  sought  to  establish  a  government 
service.  Scandinavian  doctors  and  nurses  staff  the  hospital 
at  Addis  Ababa,  and  plans  for  extending  the  service  are  in 
process  of  execution. 

An  event  of  unusual  significance  in  this  connection  oc- 
curred in  June  in  a  capital  thousands  of  miles  from  Addis 
Ababa:  from  the  Howard  University  medical  school  in 
Washington  there  was  graduated  a  young  Ethiopian  who 
is  to  be  the  first  Ethiopian  M.D.  to  take  up  practice  in  his 
homeland.  He  is  expected  to  join  the  government  service, 
and  the  Emperor  contemplates  having  others  of  his  young 
subjects  similarly  trained. 

SLAVERY"  has  bulked  large  in  foreign  discussions  of 
Ethiopia  and  is  being  used  now  by  Mussolini  as  the  first 
of  three  or  four  public  reasons  why  Italy  should  take  over 
the  administration  of  Haile  Selassie's  kingdom. 

Slavery  as  it  has  existed  in  Ethiopia  and  elsewhere  in 
Africa  is  not  comparable  to  what  America  has  known  as 
slavery.  It  is  more  nearly  like  the  old  feudal  system  of 
Europe.  Only  when  foreigners  have  put  in  their  avaricious 
hands  has  African  slavery  approximated  the  variety  de- 
veloped in  America.  The  slave  trade  that  aroused  Living- 


Courtesy  of  The  New  York  Times 
Abyssinia,  cut  off  from  the  sea,  with  a  foreign  ring  around 


stone  and  the  world  was  the  result  of  what  Europe  and 
America  had  done  to  Africa  in  previous  days,  carried  on  in 
Livingstone's  time  by  Arabs.  Left  to  itself  African  slavery 
in  most  of  its  manifestations  assumes  a  mild  form  but 
one  not  to  be  sanctioned.  It  should  be  progressively  dis- 
placed. That  is  what  Ethiopia's  Emperor  has  undertaken 
to  do.  After  the  country  joined  the  League  of  Nations 
he  publicly  decreed  its  abolition,  and  he  has  taken  success- 
ive steps  to  have  the  decree  carried  out.  (The  recent  proc- 
lamation was  by  no  means  the  first  effort.)  But  under 
any  circumstances  in  Africa  that  process  is  a  long  one  (some 
European  governments  haven't  yet  completed  it  in  their 
own  African  colonies,)  and  in  Ethiopia's  circumstances 
there  are  added  difficulties. 

ONE  of  the  chief  of  these  is  that  most  of  those  responsi- 
ble for  the  slave  trade  within  and  out  from  Ethiopia 
are  foreigners  over  whom  the  Emperor  has  no  jurisdiction 
and  who  are  not  apprehended  by  their  own  governments. 

Another  element  is  that  the  trade's  base  of  operations 
and  the  routes  over  which  the  slaves  reach  the  outside 
markets  are  in  foreign  territories  where  the  Emperor  has 
no  power  and  from  which  he  gets  inadequate  cooperation. 

A  further  factor  in  the  solution  of  this  and  other  inter- 
nal problems  is  that  the  four  years  of  the  Emperor's  reign 
have  given  him  scant  time  to  unify  and  centralize  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom  and  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
personalities  and  ambitions  of  the  numerous  kings  and 
chiefs  whose  families  have  for  a  thousand  years  ruled  their 
feudal  territories  with  a  great  measure  of  independence. 

The  Emperor  has  had  barely  four  years;  Ethiopia  herself 
has  had  only  some  forty-five  years  of  contact  with  modern 
international  affairs.  It  was  in  1889  that  Emperor  Menelik 
II,  immediately  upon  his  accession,  signed  with  Italy  the 
famous  treaty  of  Uchiali,  the  translation  of  whose  text  was 
later  to  cause  Italy  great  grief.  By  its  Amharic  terms,  the 
only  copy  signed,  it  was  agreed  that  Ethiopia  might  if  she 
desired  utilize  Italy's  good  offices  in  external  negotiations. 
The  Italian  translation  of  the  text  said  Ethiopia  must  do  so. 
Menelik  refused  to  accept  this  obligation,  which  he  felt  he 
had  never  undertaken,  and  Italy  began  a  military  campaign. 
In  February  1896,  13,000  Italians  under  General  Baratieri 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  90,000  Ethiopians  near  Adowa. 
Italians  killed,  6,500;  prisoners,  4,000;  generals  dead,  2; 
wounded,  1;  fled,  1 — General  Baratieri.  He  was  court- 
martialed  and  found  guilty.  The  Crispi  cabinet  in  Rome 
fell.  Italy  paid  an  indemnity  of  £400,000  and  signed  a  treaty 
according  "absolute  independence"  to  Ethiopia. 

On  May  9,  1894,  Ethiopia  continued  her  treaty-making 
experience  by  signing  one  with  France,  granting  the  French 
the  right  to  build  a  railway  from  Djibouti  to  Addis  Ababa 
and  agreeing  not  to  grant  any  rights  to  any  other  company 
which  would  compete  with  those  of  this  railway. 

By  a  treaty  of  May  15,  1902  with  Britain,  Ethiopia  agreed 
"not  to  construct  or  allow  to  be  constructed  any  work  across 
the  Blue  Nile,  Lake  Tana  or  the  Sobat  which  would  arrest 
the  flow  of  their  waters  into  the  Nile,  except  in  agreement 
with  His  Britannic  Majesty's  government  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Sudan." 

On  December  13,  1906,  Italy,  Britain  and  France  signed 
a  triple  accord  to  maintain  intact  their  common  interests  in 
Ethiopia.  Article  III  provided  that  none  of  the  three  gov- 
ernments would  in  the  future  do  anything  about  Ethiopia 
until  the  other  two  agreed. 

By  the  secret  treaty  of  London  on  April  26,  1915,  the 
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Allies  agreed  among  themselves 
virtually  to  hand  over  Ethiopia 
to  Italy,  in  consideration  of  Italy's 
having  no  promise  of  German 
territory  in  the  event  of  an  allied 
victory.  This  provision  was  pre- 
sumably nullified  by  the  1919 
treaty  of  St.  Germain. 

On  September  28,  1923  Ethio- 
pia was  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  on  the  insistence  of 
France  and  over  the  opposition 
of  Italy. 

The  equal  status  thus  con- 
ferred on  Ethiopia  however  did 
not  deter  Britain  from  writing  a 
note  on  December  14,  1925  to 
Italy  agreeing  that  Italy  might 
connect  its  colony  of  Eritrea  with 
Italian  Somaliland  by  a  railway 
crossing  Ethiopian  territory,  in 
return  for  which  Britain  was  to 
be  allowed  to  impound  the 
waters  of  the  Blue  Nile  by  a 
dam  at  Lake  Tana.  This  note 
was  acknowledged  and  approved 
by  Mussolini  on  December  20, 
1925. 

Ethiopia  protested  this  agree- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  had 
not  been  consulted ;  France  stood 
by  Ethiopia,  pointing  out  that  the  terms  of  the  triple  agree- 
ment of  1906  (about  which  Ethiopia  had  not  been  consulted 
either)  were  violated.  The  Italo-British  pact  was  dropped. 

On  August  2,  1928  Italy  signed  a  treaty  of  solemn  friend- 
ship with  Abyssinia,  but  less  than  six  years  later,  on  March 
18,  1934,  Mussolini  referred  to  this  friendly  Abyssinia  as 
"the  most  important  problem  confronting  Italian  policy  in 
Africa."  And  by  the  middle  of  1935  Italy  had  spent  some 
S50  million  to  land  a  military  force  in  Africa  to  cope 


with  this  "important  problem." 
Why  has  Ethiopia  all  this  im- 


The  Emperor,  Haile  Selassie,  is  knowing  and  strong 


portance? 

There  is  wealth  there,  and  on 
its  highlands  of  from  6000  to 
9000  feet  there  is  much  territory 
for  the  expanding  population  of 
Italy.  It  possesses  nearly  every 
variety  of  climate.  It  has  un- 
tapped reserves  of  platinum, 
gold,  coal,  copper,  sulphur,  iron. 
Platinum  is  already  being  ex- 
ported, and  many  of  the  other 
minerals  are  located,  ready  for 
development.  Its  present  trade  is 
mostly  in  hides,  ivory,  wax,  cof- 
fee. There  can  be  produced  from 
the  rich  soil  wheat,  rubber,  oil, 
cotton,  tobacco,  more  coffee.  It  is 
splendid  cattle  country.  Its  350,- 
000  square  miles  have  a  regular 
and  plentiful  rainfall.  It  could 
easily  support  many  more  than 
its  present  population  estimated 
at  11,500,000. 

Besides  this,  Ethiopia  controls 
the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile  and 
the  Sobat,  on  which  any  large 
increase  of  British  cotton  produc- 
tion in  Egypt  depends.  This  is 
an  interest  close  to  Britain's 

heart;  it  was  thought  to  be  safeguarded  by  the  treaty  of 
1902.  British  protests  were  not  unexpected,  therefore,  when 
about  1930  the  emperor  of  Ethiopia  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation  of  New 
York  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  Lake  Tana  to  im- 
pound its  waters  and  thereby  control  the  flow  of  the  Blue 
Nile,  which  pours  out  of  the  lake  at  a  6,000-foot  elevation. 
Lack  of  money  and  of  British  cooperation  have  so  far  pre- 
vented the  carrying  out  of  this  proposal,  but  recent  reports 


Photographs  by   Ewing  Galloway 
Railway  station  at  Addis  Ababa,  with  the  name  repeated  in  Amharic,  the  dominant  Ethiopian  language.  The  royal  guard  is  lined  up 
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Courtesy  United  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
Hospital  helpers  and  patients.  The  Emperor  has  welcomed  the  medical  work  of  the  missions 


are  that  it  has  been  revived,  this  time  with  British  sanction, 
possibly  for  political  as  well  as  economic  considerations. 

FURTHER,  a  battle  wages  for  Ethiopian  trade.  In  1931 
Ethiopia  imported  57  percent  of  her  goods  from  Britain 
and  12  percent  from  Japan.  In  1934  Japan  is  reported  to  have 
furnished  80  percent  of  the  imports,  mostly  textiles,  Ethiopia 
has  cut  her  customs  tariff  on  Japanese  goods  sharply.  There 
is  a  persistent  rumor  that  a  Japanese-Ethiopian  corporation 
has  leased  650,000  hectares  of  low-lying  cotton-growing 
country.  In  March  1934  Japan  signed  a  treaty  allowing  the 
emigration  of  thousands  of  Japanese  to  work  on  cotton 
plantations  in  Ethiopia.  The  treaty  also  agrees  to  encourage 
intermarriage  of  the  two  peoples.  Early  in  1934  publicity 
was  given  to  the  search  for  a  Japanese  bride  by  a  young 


all  of  its  economic  life  Ethiopia  is 
under  great  handicaps  internally 
and  externally.  Recently  an  Amer- 
ican financial  adviser  has  been 
appointed. 

The  Emperor  is  a  great  student 
and  a  keen  observer.  In  1924  he 
visited  Jerusalem  and  Europe.  As 
imperial  presents  he  gave  live  lions 
to  the  king  of  England  and  the 
president  of  France.  To  lesser  be- 
ings he  gives  zebras.  He  gets  ex- 
amples of  all  sorts  of  foreign 
scientific  inventions.  (Menelik  II 
once  paid  an  Armenian  $50,000 
for  a  railway  engine  just  to  see  it 
standing  in  his  capital  city.  When 
he  found  out  that  his  agent  had 
given  only  $10,000  for  the  engine, 
he  had  the  Armenian  chained  for 
two  years  to  a  slave  on  the  streets 
of  Addis  Ababa  as  a  punishment.) 
The  present  emperor  has  a  large 
collection  of  player  pianos,  ma- 
chine guns,  typewriters,  motors 

and  gadgets  large  and  small.  He  shows  an  absorbing  inter- 
est in  these  complicated  foreign  mechanisms,  which  ex- 
tends to  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  well. 

Menelik  II  built  the  capital  at  a  height  of  8700  feet,  on 
the  slopes  of  Entoto  Mountain,  after  the  great  victory  at 
Adowa.  Timber  and  firewood  having  been  completely  ex- 
hausted for  miles  around,  he  had  the  whole  place  reforested 
with  eucalyptus.  In  the  rich  soil  they  grew  twelve  feet  a 
year.  The  fuel  problem  may  be  solved  but  not  that  of  sani- 
tation or  housing.  The  capital  is  chiefly  a  collection  of  non- 
descript constructions,  inadequate  and  unsightly.  Streets 
are  bad — good  for  agitating  motorists'  livers  but  wearing 
on  motor-car  suspensions.  Refuse  disposal  is  uncared  for 
except  by  night-roving  packs  of  pariah  dogs  and  hyenas. 


Ethiopian  prince,  a  member  of  the  Emperor's  entourage,      I    IAILE  SELASSIE  (Power  of  the  Trinity)  made  Ethiopia 

but    the    matrimonial    quest    Was    abandoned    suddenly    and  '   thpnnlv  nfiitral  Afriran  rniinrrv  in  ^KpWnrlrl  Wnr  Have 


solely  because  of  foreign  opposition. 

The  Bank  of  France  shares  in  the  development  of  Ethio- 
pia's rich  gold  and  platinum  mines.  France  has  controlled 
the  railway  exclusively.  Italy  controls  the  country's  cable 
and  wireless  communications.  Russia  has  made  overtures, 
but  in  1929  Ethiopia  quietly  expelled  the  Russian  "economic 
mission"  which  had  been  offering  communistic  wares  at 
Addis  Ababa.  After  twenty  years  the  United  States  re- 
opened its  legation  and  consulate  in  1928  at  Addis  Ababa. 

These  and  other  political  and  economic  factors  combine 
to  make  certain  nations  consider  Ethiopia  a  rich  and  legiti- 
mate prize,  especially  since,  as  they  point  out,  it  is  itself  in 
no  position  to  develop  its  material  resources  immediately. 

The  financial  structure  of  the  country  has  been,  like  some 
other  features,  a  mixture.  For  decades  the  Austrian  thaler  has 
been  the  principal  currency.  Necessarily  replenished  through 
the  years,  all  new  coins,  to  convince  the  inhabitants  they 
were  genuine,  had  to  bear  the  effigy  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
the  date  1780,  when  the  first  ones  were  minted  at  Vienna. 
This  thaler  has  varied  greatly  in  value  independently  of 
Ethiopia's  financial  position.  From  47  cents  gold  in  1929  it 
dropped  to  2\l/2  cents  in  1931.  The  development  of  the 
country's  resources  has  not  been  general  or  systematic.  In 


the  only  neutral  African  country  in  the  World  War  days. 
But  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  "peace"  which  followed  has 
been  to  make  Ethiopia,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  militant. 

In  1930  a  Belgian  military  mission  was  invited  to  Ethiopia 
and  began  the  modernization  of  the  army.  Swedish  offi- 
cers have  aided,  and  French.  Tank  and  machine  gun  units 
have  been  added  to  the  traditional  rhino-hide  shield.  A 
Japanese  mission  of  military  engineers,  to  survey  landing 
fields  and  other  things,  dropped  into  the  country,  and  threw 
Rome  and  Paris  and  London  immediately  into  a  panic. 
Ethiopian  representatives  appeared  last  October  in  Copen- 
hagen, apparently  to  buy  arms  and  munitions.  An  Ameri- 
can Negro  aviator  arrived  in  Addis  Ababa,  and  the  air  was 
full,  if  not  of  planes,  at  least  of  the  talk  of  bombers  and 
pursuit  machines  and  flight  lieutenants. 

Ethiopia,  against  its  own  volition,  became  sadly  involved 
as  a  pawn  in  European  affairs,  and  has  been  pulled  steadily 
but  unwillingly  further  and  further  into  the  vortex  of 
European  politics.  A  full  length,  authoritative  treatment  of 
this  whole  matter  is  being  published  this  month  by  the 
former  educational  adviser  to  Ethiopia,  who  has  studied  the 
French,  Italian  and  other  documents  in  the  case,  and  has 
had  the  advantage  of  intimate  association  with  Ethiopians 
and  foreigners  in  Addis  Ababa.  (Ethiopia,  a  Pawn  in  Euro- 
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pean  Diplomacy,  by  F.  Ernest  Work.  Price  $3.  From  the 
author  at  New  Concord,  Ohio.)  His  book  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  understanding  of  what  lies  behind  the 
disturbing  daily  reports  on  the  Ethiopian  situation.  This 
article  can  treat  recent  dramatic  developments  only  briefly. 

ON  November  3,  1934  King  Victor  Emmanuel  left  his 
capital  to  visit  the  Italian  colonies  adjoining  Ethiopia, 
just  at  the  time  the  late  King  Alexander  of  Yugoslavia 
started  on  his  ill-fated  visit  to  Paris.  In  December  General 
De  Bono  resigned  from  his  post  as  Italian  Minister  of 
Colonies  to  go  to  Africa  to  a  dual  job  never  before  attempt- 
ed. He  became  governor  of  both  Eritrea  and  Somalia,  those 
two  Italian  colonies  widely  separated  by  mountainous  miles 
of  French  Somaliland,  British  Somaliland  and  Ethiopia — 
a  task  about  as  simple  as  would  be  a  unit  government  of 
Alaska  and  Oregon.  Only  if  Ethiopia  were  to  become 
Italian,  thus  connecting  the  two  present  colonies,  would 
such  a  unified  administration  become  logical. 

The  Ualual  incident  then  occurred.  The  following  ap- 
pears to  be  the  true  account: 

The  frontier  between  Abyssinia  and  Italian  Somalia  was 
to  have  been  established  according  to  a  convention  signed 
at  Addis  Ababa  on  May  16,  1908.  In  1910  work  was  begun 
by  a  joint  boundary  commission,  but  the  rugged  nature  of 
the  country  and  the  suspicions  of  the  warlike  and  nomadic 
tribes  greatly  interfered.  That  boundary  has  never  been 
drawn  on  the  spot.  It  has  been  generally  understood,  how- 
ever, that  Ualual  was  in  Ethiopia.  Italian  maps  and  others 
deposited  at  the  League  of  Nations  showed  it  forty  miles 
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or  more  inside  Ethiopia.  On  December  5,  1934,  following  a 
succession  of  irritations,  there  was  an  engagement  between 
Italian  and  Ethiopian  troops  around  the  Ualual  wells, 
which  are  found  in  the  arid  region  of  Ogaden.  Some  110 
Ethiopians  were  reported  killed,  with  32  Italians  dead  and 
60  wounded. 

Immediately  Italy  claimed  that  for  five  years  she  had  been 
in  possession  of  Ualual  and  had  consistently  considered  it 
Italian  territory.  On  December  16,  1934  the  Stampa,  a  Turin 
paper,  carried  a  map  showing  Ualual  in  Ethiopia.  On  De- 
cember 25  it  printed  another  map  with  Ualual  in  Italian 
Somalia.  At  the  same  time  it  was  reported  that  the  League 
of  Nations  had  withdrawn  from  its  Geneva  press  room  an 
undated  Italian  map  showing  Ualual  well  within  Ethiopia. 
There  remained  in  the  League  library  a  1925  Italian  gov- 
ernment map  which,  taking  the  1908  boundary  treaty 
changes  into  consideration,  still  shows  Ualual  more  than 
one  hundred  miles  inside  Ethiopia.  "League  officials,  in  a 
peace-making  spirit,  stressed  the  point  that  these  maps  have 
no  juridical  value." 

The  recriminations  which  ensued  might  never  have  been 
clarified  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  an  Anglo-Ethiopian 
boundary  commission,  working  on  the  frontier  between  its 
two  territories,  was  near  at  hand.  Lt.-Col.  E.  H.  M.  Clifford, 
a  British  member  of  that  commission,  in  a  report  submitted 
to  Geneva,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Ualual  is  in  Ethiopia 
and  that  the  Italians  provoked  the  December  battle. 

Italy  demanded  apologies  and  reparations  for  the  Ualual 
affair,  which  were  refused  by  Ethiopia,  who  made  counter- 
representations  to  the  League,  including  a  proposal  for 
arbitration.  This  was  flatly  refused  (Continued  on  page  415) 


PEACE 
MUST  BE 
WAGED 


SO  you  have  come  to 
talk  about  peace?" 
Albert  Einstein  wel- 
comed me  with  a  firm  hand- 
clasp into  the  living  room 
of  his  Princeton  home.  He 
is  a  sturdy  and  impressive 
person  with  his  shaggy 
head  of  white  hair  and  in- 
formal clothes — he  had  on 
a  wing  collar  but  no  tie, 
combined  rough  moccasins 
and  a  leather  jacket  with 
striped  trousers  such  as  are 
worn  with  a  frock  coat. 
There  is  nothing  of  the 
showman  about  him.  His 
brown  eyes  are  kind,  his 
quiet  voice  sympathetic. 
His  hearty  laugh  would 
disarm  any  listener,  even 
those  who  would  have  kept 
this  "dangerous  pacifist" 
from  our  shores. 

"Well,  war  is  on  the  way. 

I  doubt  if  it  will  come  this  year — or  the  next;  the  stage  is 
not  yet  ready.  But  in  two  or  three  years  it  is  going  to  come. 
Germany  is  re-arming  rapidly  now  and  the  contagion  of 
fear  is  sweeping  Europe.  England  might  have  checked  this 
disastrous  trend  two  years  ago  if  she  had  stood  firm  against 
Germany's  re-arming,  but  she  failed.  In  Nazi  Germany 
there  still  are  some  who  oppose  the  military-nationalistic 
policies — some  intellectuals— but  those  who  might  have 
voiced  such  opposition  have  largely  been  exiled  or  sup- 
pressed. Of  course  I  have  been  out  of  Germany  for  two  years 
and  cannot  accurately  sense  public  feeling  there  now.  Many 
who  suffered  from  1914-1918  are  hostile  to  a  return  of  war. 
But  there  are  many  youths,  who  are  restless,  the  victims  of 
troubled  conditions;  they  are  being  exploited  by  the  present 
regime.  Germany  is  still  war-minded  and  conflict  is  inevi- 
table. The  nation  has  been  on  the  decline  mentally  and 
morally  since  1870.  Many  of  the  men  I  associated  with  in 
the  Prussian  Academy  have  not  been  of  the  highest  caliber 
in  these  nationalistic  years  since  the  World  War." 

It  has  been  rumored  that  Dr.  Einstein  has  repudiated  his 
policy  of  pacifism.  "Do  you  still  believe  in  vigorous  personal 
resistance  to  war?"  I  asked.  "Do  you  still  believe  that  if 
two  percent  of  the  people  in  a  nation  refuse  to  fight  that 
war  can  be  averted?" 

"Yes,  but  intellectual  resistance  of  this  type  is  not  enough 
to  face  the  circumstances  of  today.  Pacifism  defeats  itself 
under  certain  conditions,  as  it  would  in  Germany  today. 
Anyone  who  resists  the  military  program  will  be  "done 
away  with"  quickly  and  his  influence  brought  to  an  end. 


An  Interview  with 
Albert  Einstein 

BY  ROBERT  MERRILL  BARTLETT 


"We  must  educate,  must  work  with  the 
people  to  create  a  public  sentiment  that 
will  outlaw  war.  I  believe  there  are  two 
features  in  this  program  of  action:  first, 
create  the  idea  of  super-sovereignty.  Na- 
tional loyalty  is  limited;  men  must  be 
taught  to  think  in  world  terms.  Every 
country  will  have  to  surrender  a  portion  of 
its  sovereignty  through  international  co- 
operation. To  avoid  destruction  aggression 
must  be  sacrificed.  Our  need  now  is  an 
international  tribunal  with  authority.  The 
League  and  the  World  Court  lack  the 
power  to  enforce  their  decisions.  Though 
they  may  suffer  unpopularity  now,  the 
trend  of  progress  is  toward  world  organi- 
*0^£.  zation,  and  institutions  of  this  type  are 

^B      inevitable.   Lord    Davies   of   London   has 
written  some  significant  things  on  world 
cooperation;  I  like  his  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject better  than  any  I  know.  His  book 
"^^^5|      i'orce  gives  some  suggestions  which  need 
I^B      to  be  interpreted  here  in  America.  Mili- 
tary  training   and   competition   in   arma- 
ments are  never  going  to  avert  war.  They 
must  be  replaced   by   the  wider  concept  of  international 
organization,  the  development  of  a  world  tribunal  which  is 
given  authority  and  an  international  police  force  which  has 
power  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"Second,  we  must  face  the  economic  causes  of  war.  Fun- 
damentally, our  difficulty  is  the  selfish  desire  of  people  who 
put  profit  before  humanity.  Some  people  refuse  to  adopt 
liberal  ideas;  they  remain  provincial  and  self-satisfied,  con- 
tent with  their  money  returns.  We  suffer  from  the  ills  of 
economic  nationalism  and  war  because  these  people  will 
not  control  their  passion  for  money  .gain.  Perhaps  Romain 
Holland  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  turning  to  social  revolu- 
tion as  the  only  means  of  breaking  the  war  system.  I  do 
not  understand  just  what  his  present  position  on  commun- 
ism is,  nor  do  I  say  that  I  agree  with  him.  But  he  is  right 
in  attacking  the  individual  greed  and  national  scramble  for 
wealth  that  make  war  inevitable.  There  is  one  economic 
change  we  must  strive  for,  that  is  the  control  of  munition 
manufacture." 

Dr.  Einstein  spoke  with  fervor.  This  56-year-old  Swiss  Jew 
is  more  than  a  savant  who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  physics 
laboratories  of  Zurich  and  Berlin,  more  than  a  gentle  lover 
of  the  violin  and  nature;  he  is  a  reformer  who  hates  war 
with  the  fervor  of  an  Old  Testament  prophet. 

"Of  course,"  he  went  on,  "I  do  not  try  to  reduce  life  to 
economic  forces  as  some  do.  There  is  a  persistent  emotional 
element  in  all  human  relations  that  we  must  cope  with.  As 
national  groups  we  feel  ourselves  different  from  our  fellow- 
men  and  we  so  often  permit  our  (Continued  on  page  413) 
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COWBELLS  SHALL  NOT  RING  TONIGHT 


BY  HAROLD  P.  MARLEY 


I'LL  never  forget  what  happened  along  Fifteen  Mile  Creek 
one  night  last  summer,  if  I  live  long  enough  to  see  coal 
valleys  beautiful  again.  It  was  the  night  of  the  Baer- 
Carnera  fight  in  New  York.  The  big  Italian  got  whipped 
and  went  home,  and  people  have  forgotten  about  him.  But 
in  the  year  that  has  passed  since  that  night,  no  one  along 
Fifteen  has  forgotten  the  bellings.  Jack  Turner  and  some 
other  miners  have  just  come  to  trial  for  "confederatin' " 
that  night,  but  the  whole  county  knows  they  won't  be  con- 
victed. They  brought  a  judge  all  the  way  from  Frankfort 
to  hold  the  trial,  there  was  so  much  feeling.  Jack's  a  born 
leader  of  men,  all  right,  and  since  the  union  was  formed 
under  the  NRA,  he  has  seen  to  it  that  every  camp  in  south- 
eastern Kentucky,  except  in  Harlan  County,  is  organized 
a  hundred  percent. 

It's  no  secret  that  Jack  had  something  to  do  with  the  bell- 
ings  last  June.  I  saw  him  give  a  couple  of  kicks  to  the  Italian 
who  was  the  first  to  be  marched  out  of  camp  with  a  cow- 
bell chained  and  locked  tight  around  his  neck.  It  was  about 
the  time  the  preliminaries  were  being  run  off  in  the  Long 
Island  ring.  I  heard  voices,  several  talking  at  once,  and  the 
steady  jangle  of  a  cowbell — not  in  spurts  like  a  cow  rings 
it.  I  looked  over  toward  the  railroad  (the  railroad  track's 
the  chief  thoroughfare  in  a  coal  valley,)  and  saw  a  gang  of 
men  and  boys,  black  and  white,  marching  along  behind  a 
poor  fellow  who  was  trying  to  deaden  the  sound  of  the 
bell  with  one  hand,  a  kind  of  defense  mechanism,  I  thought. 

What  a  sight  to  see  that  mob  in  clothes  as  black  as  the 
mine,  with  carbide  lamps  hanging  from  the  leather-visored 
caps!  Some  of  the  lights  were  lit  and  shone  in  the  dusk 
like  the  yellow  eyes  of  some  angry  monster.  And  I  guess 
the  men  were  pretty  mad.  Two  or  three  deputies  tried  to 
argue  them  out  of  it,  but  they  were  determined.  Jack  had 
told  me  the  day  before  that  the  union  up  at  Happy  Valley, 
the  camp  above  ours,  was  going  to  have  some  trouble.  It 
seems  that  the  Italian,  a  track-layer,  had  been  squealing  on 
some  of  the  machine  men.  The  union  had  warned  him  and 
even  offered  him  a  transfer  card,  but  he  laughed  and  said 
he  had  the  boss  on  his  side. 

I  followed  along  for  about  a  mile  or  so,  watching  the 
men  mock  him,  and  wishing  I  could  do  something.  As 
many  times  as  I'd  read  the  Golgotha  story  of  Jesus,  I  never 
knew  what  the  Via  Doloroso  was  like  on  that  day  until  I 
witnessed  what  happened  on  our  railroad  track.  This  cow- 
bell business  is  the  most  humiliating  thing  I've  ever  seen. 
I'd  been  told  when  I  first  went  to  work  in  that  valley,  "If 
we  want  to  get  shed  o'  someone,  and  they  won't  git,  then 
we  just  hang  a  bell  on  'im  and  he  don't  come  back,  never." 

Then  I  knew  why  the  mine  was  organized  a  hundred 
percent  and  why  the  sheriff  had  so  little  trouble  with  habi- 
tual offenders.  That  particular  community  had  a  mountain 
technique  for  dealing  with  offenders,  just  as  coercive  as 
shooting  out  a  family  feud,  but  less  bloody  and  more  final, 
since  there  was  no  recourse.  Even  the  law  seemed  powerless 
to  stop  confederating,  because  a  county  won't  convict  itself. 

\Y/  HEN  I  walked  back  to  the  Diamond  Block  camp  where 

W  I  worked,  everyone  seemed  to  have  forgotten  about  the 

belling  and  was  tuning  in  the  radios  for  the  big  fight  of 

another  Italian.  I  went  up  to  Doc  Potts'  room.  He  was  the 


company  doctor,  and  all  the  white-collar  workers  of  the 
camp  were  gathered  around  his  radio.  After  the  first  round 
I  knew  that  something  was  wrong.  All  the  boys  seemed  to 
be  on  edge,  and  Doc  lit  one  cigarette  after  another.  At  first 
I  thought  it  was  because  he'd  bet  heavily  on  the  fight — he 
bet  on  everything  even  Dillinger — but  the  more  rounds  his 
man  won  the  more  nervous  he  seemed  to  get.  Finally  he 
confided  in  me  that  he'd  been  warned  by  a  committee  to 
leave  camp  at  once  or  get  belled.  That  was  a  shock  to  me 
'cause  after  what  I'd  seen  I  was  sure  the  men  would  do  it, 
and  the  consequences  would  be  much  more  serious  with 
him.  I  knew  the  Doc  had  lined  up  with  the  company 
against  the  union  on  some  compensation  case  where  a  man 
had  his  finger  hurt.  But  evidently  there  were  other  things, 
as  I  discovered  later.  The  union,  which  pays  the  largest 
share  of  the  doctor's  salary  through  a  wage-cut  in  the  office, 
had  voted  for  another  doctor,  but  the  company  brought  in 
Doc  Potts  from  one  of  its  other  mines  and  served  notice 
on  the  union  that  he  would  have  the  last  word  in  all  com- 
pensation matters. 

Doc  had  told  me  that  he  didn't  mind  the  men — he  was 
working  for  the  company.  But  it  looked  to  me  like  some 
of  his  assurance  was  wearing  off.  When  the  bell  sounded  in 
the  last  round  and  Doc  got  his  money,  he  hung  around 
hardly  knowing  what  to  do.  There  were  some  things  he'd 
bought  in  town  that  day  and  he  started  unwrapping  them, 
when  someone  said  he  was  wanted  at  the  'phone  over  in 
the  company  office  across  the  creek.  It  was  the  only  tele- 
phone in  a  camp  of  about  two  thousand  people,  except  the 
secret  one  in  the  vault  which  connects  direct  with  the  head 
office  in  Knoxville.  Doc  went  over  without  stopping  to  find 
his  hat.  He  almost  never  went  bareheaded. 

"Don't  take  your  gun,  Doc,"  I  urged.  "We  don't  want 
any  shooting." 

"Oh,  those  fellows  won't  do  anything,"  he  came  back, 
with  waning  bravado. 

AFTER  a  while  I  looked  out  the  upstairs  window  of  the 
*»  club  house  and  could  see  his  bald  head  coming  back 
along  the  walk  leading  to  The  Lot — the  enclosed  space 
where  the  better  houses  are  located.  Suddenly  several  black 
shadows  seemed  to  converge  on  him.  I  didn't  hear  a  thing, 
but  I  could  see  that  some  of  the  men  were  armed  and  one 
of  them  escorted  the  bookkeeper  home  who'd  called  Doc 
to  the  'phone.  They  took  Doc  around  to  where  the  freight 
is  unloaded  and  some  men  had  a  cowbell  and  chain  ready 
for  him.  It  took  only  a  minute  to  lock  the  bell  around  his 
neck,  and  before  anyone  could  spread  the  alarm  he  was 
started  up  the  track. 

The  next  morning  no  one  knew  a  thing,  not  even  who 
cut  the  telephone  wires.  Word  came  from  Breathitt,  over  in 
the  next  county,  that  Doc  was  over  there.  Some  traveling 
man  picked  him  up  and  gave  him  a  ride,  but  he  had  had  a 
time  with  that  bell.  At  first  he  went  around  with  his  coat 
collar  buttoned  up  asking  for  pliers,  but  everyone  thought 
he  was  a  yeggman,  so  he  finally  came  out  with  the  whole 
story.  Match  sticks  were  broken  off  in  the  keyhole  of  the 
padlock,  so  the  hotel  man  got  a  blacksmith  to  break  the 
chain.  Someone  said  Doc  was  so  nervous  he  could  hardly 
sign  his  name  on  the  register.  His  empty  chair  in  the  din- 
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ing  room  at  the  club  house  kept  the  boys  talking  about  the 
affair.  The  first  stories  were  that  he'd  been  beaten  up  pretty 
badly,  but  after  one  of  the  boys  went  over  to  see  him  and 
took  him  some  of  his  things,  Doc  said  that  only  one  man 
hit  him  with  his  fist.  They  seemed  anxious  to  get  him  out 
of  camp  in  a  hurry  and  when  they  got  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  up  Napier's  Hollow  they  gave  him  a  carbide 
lamp  to  help  him  down  the  other  side. 

"Anyone  got  a  chew  of  tobacco?"  Doc  asked,  getting  hold 
of  himself  now  that  the  ordeal  was  about  over.  One  of  the 
men  pushed  a  new  plug  into  his  hand,  and  that  was  all. 

NATURALLY,  the  union  officials  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  it,  and  I'm  sure  that  Jack  Turner  wasn't  in 
the  crowd.  In  fact,  Doc  wasn't  sure  he  could  identify  any- 
one. Probably  the  men  were  all  from  Happy  Valley  camp. 
But  everyone  was  relieved  that  he  was  gone,  and  some  of 
the  men  were  able  to  slip  some  black  crepe  paper  on  his 
office  door.  Another  piece  was  hung  from  his  car,  which 
stood  like  a  corpse  with  deflated  tires  in  a  car  cemetery.  The 
man  who  warned  Doc  to  leave  camp,  and  Jack  Turner  and 
one  or  two  other  leaders  in  the  union  were  all  arrested,  but 
were  released  after  a  date  for  a  hearing  was  set. 

The  company  officials  were  all  worked  up,  because  this 
was  the  first  time  the  men  had  ever  dared  to  dispute  their 
right  to  run  that  camp.  The  president  lived  up  in  Cincin- 
nati and  never  came  to  Diamond  Block,  but  the  vice- 
president  hurried  up  from  Knoxville.  They  struck  back 
with  the  only  weapon  they  could,  the  lockout.  The  mine 
closed  down  and  the  superintendent  ordered  all  the  pumps 
and  fans  to  be  taken  out,  so  it  looked  like  a  long  tussle 
ahead.  The  sheriff  refused  to  send  in  any  gunmen,  so  the 
local  deputy  selected  about  ten  men  in  the  camp  to  depu- 
tize. But  there  wasn't  any  disorder,  and  the  deputies  sat 
all  night  in  the  glare  of  some  new  flood  lights,  playing  set- 
back. One  of  the  men  who  had  been  arrested  used  to  sit  in 
for  a  hand  or  two. 

One  night  the  judge  and  the  sheriff  came  over  from  town 
and  complimented  the  men  on  their  good  behavior. 

"We  don't  want  another  Harlan  County,"  the  judge 
warned,  "and,  men,  it's  against  the  law  to  bell.  You  can  be 
prosecuted  and  sent  to  jail." 

But  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  the  crowd  in  the  court 
house  brought  in  three  machine  guns.  Three  hundred  citi- 
zens, finding  it  out,  signed  petitions  that  they  shouldn't  be 
moved  to  a  coal  camp.  And  I  guess  it's  just  as  well  they 
weren't.  Jack  Turner  had  men  at  his  heels  who  would  do 
anything  he  said,  and  a  few  machine  guns  mounted  on  the 
tipple  would  have  been  his  signal  for  action.  Jack  had  re- 
ligious scruples,  and  ordinarily  went  out  of  his  way  to 
avoid  trouble.  He  told  me  once  of  wanting  to  shoot  a  man. 

"I  just  set  there  fingerin'  my  gun,  and  say  in'  to  myself, 
'You  damned  liar,  I  know  you're  lyin'  to  me.'  I  never  want- 
ed to  get  shed  of  a  man  so  much  in  my  life  as  I  did  that 
skunk,  but  I  didn't  shoot  'im.  No,  sir,  I  kept  hold  of  myself, 
somehow." 

One  thing  that  made  Jack  a  little  undependable  was  his 
drinking.  He  was  only  twenty-nine,  but  only  one  lung  was 
left,  and  it  wasn't  any  too  good.  Doc  Potts  had  done  his 
best  to  get  him  into  a  sanitarium  at  Lexington,  but  there 
was  a  long  waiting  list.  Jack  said  he'd  neglected  his  health 
when  he  was  younger;  as  long  as  he  could  remember  he'd 
been  doing  something  around  a  mine,  and  he  was  always 
hoping  to  run  a  motor  again.  But  it  always  ended  up  by  his 


sitting  outside  the  mine  rolling  dummies,  the  sand  plugs 
used  in  shooting  coal.  He  carried  a  copy  of  the  contract  for 
District  31  around  with  him  and  was  appealed  to  for  de- 
cisions. He'd  been  up  to  the  national  convention  at  Indian- 
apolis, and  once  he  went  to  district  headquarters  in 
Lexington  when  he  suspected  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the 
company. 

"Sure  enough,"  he  related  to  me,  "I  walked  into  Cady's 

office  and  there  sat  four  company-suckin'  sons  o'  

tellin'  him  how  I  didn't  represent  the  union,  and  was 
causin'  all  kinds  o'  trouble."  Spitting  tobacco  juice  with 
fatal  accuracy,  he  got  on  with  his  story.  "When  I  got 
through,  they  were  finished,  didn't  dare  come  back  to  camp. 
One  of  'em's  lookin'  for  work  now  in  Louisville." 

Things  dragged  on  for  about  a  month.  The  crepe  paper 
had  blown  off  the  doctor's  door  and  someone  had  spirited 
his  car  over  to  him.  It  was  rumored  that  he'd  be  coming 
back  'most  any  time.  The  vice-president  got  the  coal  opera- 
tors' association  to  carry  the  belling  case  to  the  state  appellate 
court,  insisting  that  the  mine  wouldn't  open  until  that  got 
some  favorable  action  in  the  courts.  Each  side  began  taking 
little  pokes  at  the  other.  The  union  voted  a  boycott  on 
the  company  store  and  recreation  building.  Not  a  plug  of 
tobacco  was  sold  and  not  a  kid  laid  down  a  penny  of  scrip 
for  an  all-day  sucker.  It  was  funny  to  see  eight  men-clerks 
marching  into  that  empty  store  day  after  day.  The  men 
went  into  the  store  to  get  their  mail  from  a  little  cage  in  the 
corner  and  the  clerks  had  to  putter  around  and  appear  busy. 
One  of  them  drew  me  aside  one  day  and  said  he'd  heard 
that  some  of  them  were  listed  for  belling.  It  seems  that 
they'd  refused  to  join  a  United  Mine  Workers  white-collar 
union  which  the  local  had  tried  to  form  during  the  winter. 

EVEN  if  there'd  been  no  boycott,  few  families  had  money 
to  buy  groceries,  and  the  company  was  holding  back 
what  was  due  for  rent,  electricity  and  several  other  cuts. 
Some  bought  from  the  country  store  down  the  valley,  but 
most  of  the  four  hundred  families  joined  the  relief  line.  The 
county  relief  office,  already  overburdened,  sent  an  S.O.S.  to 
state  FERA  headquarters,  which  was  relayed  to  Washing- 
ton. That  home  of  the  NRA  which  had  told  the  operators 
in  the  coal  code  that  they  couldn't  lock  out  the  miners,  now 
spent  several  thousand  dollars  feeding  those  who  had  been 
suddenly  stranded  by  this  strike  of  capital.  A  truck-load  of 
groceries  was  unloaded  at  a  little  tin  garage  beside  the  road 
and  the  men  lined  up  with  their  lard  buckets  on  a  hot  July 
day.  Each  climbed  the  steep  path  to  his  home  with  some 
soupy  lard,  a  slice  of  salt  pork  and  some  corn-meal  and 
flour — not  a  very  good  diet,  especially  with  the  flux  going 
through  camp  like  flies.  But  the  men  joked  and  supple- 
mented where  they  could  with  fresh  vegetables  from  little 
cultivated  plots  plastered  against  towering  hillsides  above 
their  houses.  Occasionally  a  peddler  would  donate  a  bushel 
or  two  of  apples,  and  once  the  county  relief  office  sent  sev- 
eral thousand  pounds  of  new  potatoes  over  the  mountain. 
A  committee  from  the  local  vjsited  several  other  locals  in 
the  county,  asking  for  money  or  food  donations,  and  some 
house-to-house  canvassing  was  done  in  the  county-seat, 
which  existed  off  the  business  of  the  eighty  coal  mines  in 
that  county.  A  good  many  families  used  the  shut-down  as 
an  excuse  for  visiting  the  home-folks  back  in  Tennessee, 
and  some  of  the  men  made  the  rounds  of  other  mines  to 
try  and  find  work.  I  don't  think  any  succeeded,  though, 
'cause  The  Consolidated  down  at  Jenkins  and  mines  even 
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as  far  away  as  Logan  County  in  West  Virginia,  knew  all 
about  the  Diamond  Block  trouble  by  now. 

Things  began  to  drag  awfully  in  camp.  The  motion- 
picture  company  took  away  its  projectors  and  the  pool- 
room practically  had  to  close.  The  worn  decks  of  cards  got 
more  dirty  and  greasy,  the  engineers  playing  bridge  on  the 
front  porches,  and  the  men  playing  set-back  up  on  the  side 
of  the  hills.  Some  religious  society  got  the  kids  interested 
in  play  groups  on  the  school  grounds  and  a  horse-shoe  tour- 
nament was  staged  for  the  men.  Guess  it  was  a  good  thing, 
too,  because  the  deputy  sheriff  told  me  that  every  other 
summer  the  boys  used  to  practice  throwing  stones  through 
windows  of  empty  houses.  Rockmanship  became  a  profes- 
sion and  not  a  sport  when  the  kids  went  over  on  Sixteen 
Mile  Creek  to  pick  berries.  Quite  a  quantity  of  berries  was 
preserved,  even  this  summer,  'cause  the  miner's  wife  never 
puts  them  up  with  sugar. 

WHEN  the  month  was  about  up  and  the  rails  had  a 
brown  rust  and  the  cows  got  so  they'd  go  under  the 
tipple  to  chew  their  cud,  it  began  to  look  like  something 
would  happen  about  a  settlement.  Word  came  from  Lexing- 
ton that  high-up  company  officials  and  labor  officials  were 
about  to  reach  an  agreement  which  would  be  submitted  to 
the  local  for  approval. 

"They  told  us  we  could  fire  all  the  men  we  wanted  to, 
and  they'd  stand  back  of  us,"  the  vice-president  told  me 
upon  his  return.  "They're  as  tired  of  this  radicalism  as  we 
are.  The  truth  is,  they're  afraid  of  losing  this  field.  It  means 
over  five  hundred  dollars  a  month  to  them — just  this  one 
mine." 

I  learned  from  him  that  the  company  was  anxious  to 
get  its  lake,  shipping  all  done  before  the  fall  rush  of  orders 
came  in,  so  I  was  almost  sure  that  there  would  be  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  union  had  voted  out  its  old  officers  and  had  put  in 
new  ones,  one  an  elder  in  the  church  and  another  a  former 
preacher.  The  morning  they  met  with  the  company  officials, 
the  court  was  crowded  with  men.  There  is  something  ter- 
rifying about  a  big  gang  of  men  just  doing  nothing  but 
waiting.  There  were  no  banners  or  speeches  like  in  Union 
Square — only  low  talk,  as  they  sat  in  little  circles  on  their 
heels  as  they  did  in  the  mine.  I  guess  that's  one  habit  they 
wouldn't  overcome  if  they  never  went  back  to  work.  Some 
hung  over  a  fence,  the  top  rail  of  which  was  whittled  .to 
the  thickness  of  a  big  splinter. 

THE  meeting  wasn't  over  five  minutes  until  everyone  in 
camp  knew  everything  that  had  occurred  in  the  super- 
intendent's office.  The  mine  was  to  open  on  the  sixteenth, 
ten  men  and  their  families  were  to  leave,  and  the  company 
was  to  hire  what  doctor  it  pleased.  This  was  rightly  con- 
strued to  mean  that  Jack  Turner  headed  the  list  of  those 
who  could  leave  and  that  Doc  Potts  would  come  back.  The 
others  that  the  company  "hung  a  bell  on"  were  former  offi- 
cers or  committeemen  of  the  union.  One  had  worked  for 
the  company  fourteen  years  timbering  the  mine,  and  coal  was 
written  into  every  inch  of  his  being.  Doc  had  identified  him 
as  being  in  the  belling  party.  Another  had  fallen  into  a  trap 
laid  by  the  company  to  find  out  just  where  his  sympathies 
were. 

"They  cain't  put  us  out!  We's  got  a  growin'  crop,  and  the 
law  won't  let  "em." 

"I'll  go  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,"  said  another, 


thinking  of  the  hard  work  it  took  to  make  a  garden  out  of 
a  stony  hillside. 

"I've  got  the  company  where  I  want  it.  I'm  a-goin'  to 
law  'em  about  the  bad  air.  The  register  wouldn't  even  turn, 
the  last  time  they  tried  it  in  my  entry." 

Still  another  said  that  he  didn't  expect  to  leave.  He  had 
a  job  and  he  was  going  to  keep  it. 

The  flux  was  getting  pretty  bad  in  camp  by  now,  but  Doc 
Potts  didn't  come  back  until  the  superintendent's  little  girls 
took  the  whooping-cough.  I  felt  mighty  sorry  for  Doc,  that 
day  he  came  back,  with  everybody  staring  at  him.  It  wasn't 
any  Roman  triumph — the  vanquished  becoming  the  victor. 
There  was  a  deputy  traveling  right  by  his  side,  going  with 
him  on  his  calls  and  eating  at  the  same  table.  At  night  the 
porch  light  of  the  club  house  was  left  burning  and  the 
deputy  took  Doc's  room  and  Doc  slept  in  a  vacant  bed  on 
the  second  floor.  Everytime  a  cowbell  would  jangle  outside 
the  window  (the  cows  wander  all  over  everything  in  the 
hill  country),  there  would  be  a  funny  silence. 

"Reckon  I  could  get  a  pill  or  something,"  I  heard  a  man 
say  one  day,  and  laugh. 

Some  of  the  more  bold  actually  "mooed"  when  they 
were  in  a  crowd  and  it  looked  like  the  deputies  would 
put  a  stop  to  men  collecting  in  groups.  I  always  believed 
that  doctors  did  as  much  good  with  their  spirit  as  with 
their  pills.  Try  as  he  would  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  I  knew 
Doc  well  enough  to  know  that  he  wasn't  making  the 
grade.  I  feared  he  might  take  to  drink — that  was  one  thing 
the  company  had  against  the  union  doctor.  Or  still  worse, 
I  was  afraid  he  might  lose  his  head  some  day  and  fire  into 
a  crowd  when  he  heard  that  ominous  "moo — ooo." 

QROBABLY  the  company  wanted  to  show  the  men  that  it 
I  was  boss,  and  that  it  could  arrange  a  resurrection  in  spite 
of  the  crepe  paper,  but  I'm  afraid  the  higher-ups  went  too 
far,  monkeying  with  death  that  way.  They  did  all  they 
could  to  safeguard  Doc's  every  move,  even  putting  a  'phone 
in  his  room,  but  if  I'd  been  running  the  company  I'd  never 
have  taken  chances  with  human  life  that  way.  Maybe  they 
wanted  a  martyr.  An  awful  lot  of  kids  died  during  that 
doctor  fracus,  but  killings  never  did  appeal  to  me,  even  in 
the  mountains.  Jim  Hogg  had  gotten  by  with  three,  with 
a  forty-four,  a  hoe  and  a  club,  respectively,  and  he  hadn't 
gone  to  jail  yet.  Doc  has  to  go  some  mighty  lonely  places 
sometimes;  people  over  in  the  hills  call  on  company  doc- 
tors for  their  annual  visitation  of  the  stork. 

If  I'd  been  in  Doc's  shoes,  I'd  have  gone  back  to  the  camp 
where  I'd  been,  even  if  it  was  smaller  and  paid  less.  He  had 
the  confidence  of  the  men  there,  at  least  he  did  when  he 
left.  But  I  guess  Doc  didn't  see  any  principle  involved.  He 
once  told  me  before  the  belling  happened,  that  when  he 
chose  his  assistant  he  wouldn't  get  a  youngster  from 
his  alma  mater  at  Charlottesville,  but  would  select  an  older 
man  who'd  be  satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  were.  I 
realize  now  that  he  meant  a  man  without  conscience,  and  I 
know  that  Doc,  somewhere  along  the  line,  had  dropped  his. 

What's  worse,  after  that  belling  he'd  lost  his  self-respect. 
Even  if  Jack  Turner  is  found  guilty,  and  as  I  said,  I  don't 
think  the  jury  will  convict,  that  crepe  paper  can't  be  for- 
gotten. It  appears  to  me  that  Doc  is  really  dead — only  his 
spirit  walks  the  hills  around  Diamond  Block.  You  can't  bell 
spirits,  so  the  company  has  won  a  moral  victory,  and  cow- 
bells shall  not  ring  tonight.  But  tomorrow  night,  next  year, 
sometime  .  .  .  well,  perhaps. 
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BY  ELLEN  ARMSTRONG 


THERE  is  no  reference  in  history  or  literature,  no  ser- 
mon text,  no  motto  of  any  organization,  that  can  pro- 
duce the  realization  of  the  glory  of  work  until  one  has 
been  persistently  deprived  of  engaging  in  his  profession  or 
trade.  To  the  extremely  young  who  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  themselves  in  a  position,  the  problem  is 
not  so  great,  but  to  those  over  25,  particularly  single  women 
who  have  once  had  the  security  and  independence  of  busi- 
ness and  social  life,  the  situation  is  not  only  bewildering 
but  tragic.  It  also  has  its  humorous  side,  and  presents  un- 
limited possibilities  for  the  formation  of  a  philosophy  which 
no  future  economic  changes,  for  better  or  for  worse,  can 
ever  shake.  To  sound  the  depths  of  the  souls  of  our  com- 
panions, to  learn  the  true  value  of  the  meaning  of  common- 
place occurrences,  to  discover  the  fundamentals  of  living 
and  the  eternal  verities,  I  recommend  to  the  intelligent  per- 
son engaged  in  a  skilled  profession  two  years  of  enforced 
idleness  in  profitable  labor.  The  unemployed  in  industrial 
work  may  draw  similar  conclusions;  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
not  fair  to  assume  that  a  person  lacking  higher  training  will 
resort  to  coarser  outlets  in  a  crisis;  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  that  the  cultured  person  will  show  cruder  emotions  at 
that  time.  That  is  a  matter  of  protoplasm  and  ancestry. 

These  observations  are  made  not  from  the  harrowing 
experiences  gone  through  in  seeking  the  lowest  grades  of 
employment,  nor  from  the  humiliation  suffered  in  giving  up 
entirely  and  applying  for  relief.  They  are  not  the  result  of 
searching  "want  ad"  columns  only  to  find  occupations  listed 
for  which  one  is  unfitted,  nor  of  borrowing  money  and 
selling  possessions  to  keep  ground  under  one's  feet  on  which 
to  mark  time.  Rather,  they  are  views  presented  from  the 
haven  of  a  highly  respectable  indigence,  a  harbor  where 
one  is  fed  and  housed  by  relatives  or  friends  and  from 
which  one  can  look  out  on  the  great  sea  of  human  activity 
and  search  the  horizon  for  the  ship  bearing  a  particular  flag, 
a  summons,  recalling  one  to  reembark  on  his  work.  The 
means  of  living  are  at  hand  and  graciously  granted;  why 
worry?  Why  give  up  a  pleasant  security — the  situation  is 


funds.  Where  once  a  staff  or  faculty  worked  in  accord,  the 
operation  of  cutting  down  the  corps  is  a  revelation  in  the 
psychology  of  self-preservation.  Where  cooperation  and 
kindly  feeling  flourished  among  different  departments, 
where  the  rights  and  requests  of  each,  during  the  time  that 
pay  checks  were  prompt,  had  been  considered  and  dis- 
cussed, at  the  first  intimation  that  some  of  these  laborers 
are  not  going  to  be  worthy  of  their  hire,  the  members  fall 
apart  as  though  the  entire  purpose  of  an  organization  which 
bound  them  together  in  a  spirit  of  service  had  rotted  and 
nothing  but  the  monetary  reward  was  of  value. 

In  the  organization  in  which  I  began  my  depression  ex- 
perience, each  employe  used  every  and  any  device  for 
exaggerating  the  importance  of  her  own  line  of  work,  not 
so  much  because  of  her  faith  in  it  as  because  it  meant 
retaining  her  means  of  support.  When  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  all  carry  on  together  with  the  slender  budget 
available  and  work  to  keep  the  standard  of  the  institution  as 
high  as  in  prosperous  times,  only  one  fifth  of  the  force 
would  sanction  such  a  move.  The  argument  used  against 
such  action  was  the  ponderous  one  of  setting  a  precedent, 
that  is,  letting  the  public  who  subscribes  to  a  community 
chest  or  pays  taxes,  know  that  its  servants  can,  if  necessary, 
work  for  less  money.  Might  not  some  of  that  public  have 
been  understanding  enough  to  recognize  leaders  in  a  char- 
acter-building organization  when  they  were  brave  enough 
to  build  on  their  own  characters?  This  proud  staff  was 
reminded  of  the  various  religious  orders  who,  for  the  good 
of  mankind  and  their  own  souls,  work  for  practically  noth- 
ing, but  this  appeal  did  not  seem  to  be  understood.  Possibly 
it  was  that  the  organization  is  too  young  to  sense  a  fine 
sacrificial  opportunity  when  it  appears;  or  because  it  is 
managed  entirely  by  women,  who  as  yet  have  not  in  a  body 
been  able  to  cultivate  a  consciousness  of  honor.  The  organi- 
zation made  a  notable  record  during  the  War.  On  a  spec- 
tacular wave  of  abundant  finance  and  concerted  public 
opinion,  who  could  not  ?  It  takes  another  kind  of  courage  to 
pioneer  with  nothing. 


sure  to  be  only  temporary — and  endeavor  to  go  after  some- 
thing which  will  disgrace  one's  family  and  friends?  The  THE  first  sensation  felt  by  the  unemployed  person  is  one 
person  of  strong  mind  will  ignore  these  questions  and  '  of  relaxation,  much  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  that  felt  by 
plunge,  selfishly  perhaps,  into  any  solution  for  his  material  a  striker  the  first  few  weeks  he  is  out.  One's  time  is  one's 
recovery;  he  of  the  weak  will  accepts  what  is  given  him  and, 
while  deploring  the  scarcity  of  opportunities,  slides  along 
comfortably.  But  he  of  the  active  mind,  many  sensibilities, 
and  strong  obligatory  feelings,  will  consider  these  questions 
and  pause  in  confusion  trying  to  decide  what  is  his  proper 
duty  to  his  friends,  to  society,  and  to  himself.  If  the  pause 
is  too  long  it  gives  time  for  reflections  and  comparisons 
which,  however  true  they  may  be,  are  not  wholesome.  They 
are  not  the  healthy  meditations  of  a  mind  that  must  spend 
its  best  energy  in  daily  work. 
The  first  sign  that 


own,  the  bank  account  looks  adequate  and  used  judiciously 
might  last  a  year.  If  several  friends  are  not  out  of  a  job,  then 
one  is  the  center  of  sympathy  and  kindly  curiosity,  being 
alone  in  this  misfortune.  There  is  time  to  follow  no  end  of 
hobbies  that  have  been  waiting  all  these  years,  and  this  is 
done  enthusiastically  at  the  start.  But  how  strange  it  is 
that  the  less  one  has  to  do,  the  less  is  accomplished  and  the 
less  joy  is  obtained  from  the  prospect  of  an  endless  period 
in  which  to  indulge  in  leisure  pursuits,  however  construc- 
tive. Beware  of  the  well-meaning  but  ignorant  committees 

who  talk  and  write 


one  receives  as  to 
what  human  beings 
are  really  like  is  when 
an  organization  or 
school  system  must 
dismiss  some  of  its 
employes  for  lack  of 


Not  "I  can't  eat"  but  "I  can't  work"  is  the  theme  of  these 
reflections  of  a  woman  who  has  put  in  two  years  at  a  hard 
school.  In  day  after  day  with  nothing  to  record — so  like 
those  times  of  "all  quiet"  reports  from  a  war  front — she 
gives  a  sense  of  what  is  happening  to  those  who  cannot  work 
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of  their  extensive 
programs  for  the  use 
of  excess  leisure  time! 
There  is  only  one 
remedy  for  such  a 
state  —  work,  neces- 
sary, paid  work,  and 
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not  the  traditional  mail-order  catalogue  and  scissors  that 
keep  the  children  quiet  on  a  rainy  afternoon. 

Not  having  been  trained  to  a  life  of  leisure  with  unlim- 
ited means,  the  unemployed  one  next  puts  his  efforts  into 
such  good  deeds  as  may  partly  repay  the  friendly  obligations 
which  are  accumulating  daily.  If  he  is  strong,  educated,  and 
has  initiative,  these  social  debts  are  varied  and  numerous. 
They  range  from  taking  care  of  the  baby,  the  sick,  the  pets, 
through  all  phases  of  household  work,  to  driving  the  car, 
writing  club  papers,  and  helping  with  the  accounts.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  ways  of  repaying  benefits,  and  no  time 
clock  nor  union  to  check  on  the  hours.  And  though  there 
may  be  a  great  amount  of  fun  and  satisfaction  at  times,  there 
is  no  pay  envelope  containing  merited  coin  of  the  realm. 

During  the  first  year  one  gets  in  contact  with  all  agencies 
having  to  do  with  positions  for  which  one  is  trained.  The 
executives  and  employes  in  such  agencies  are  so  timorous 
and  apprehensive  for  the  permanence  of  their  own  jobs  they 
cannot  help  transmitting  their  fears  to  the  applicant.  The 
applicant  begins  to  feel  that  he  is  trying  to  outshine  some 
incumbent  and  take  away  his  living  or  at  other  times,  if  his 
record  is  not  considered  adequate,  that  he  has  never  suc- 
ceeded anywhere.  A  purely  business  transaction  dissolves 
into  something  emotional,  and  one  has  a  tendency  to  say, 
"I  have  no  prospects,  but  if  you  are  grieved  to  find  that 
another  person  is  looking  for  a  place  that  might  be  yours, 
just  forget  it,  and  I'll  do  the  best  I  can!"  It  is  one  thing  to 
read  the  accounts  of  returning  prosperity  and  another  to  get 
the  reports  given  applicants  in  any  personnel  office.  Times 
are  the  worst  in  the  world  right  there!  Things  are  looking 
up  everywhere  else  but  in  that  spot!  When  this  information 
is  gathered  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  one  must  believe 
that  something  is  pretty  bad — either  actual  conditions  or 
morale.  Volunteer  work  is  out  of  the  question.  Unless  you 
have  never  rated  high  in  your  former  profession,  don't  try 
it.  The  professional  executive  and  staff  look  with  suspicion 
on  a  volunteer  who  is  capable. 

\VVHERE  innocent  shop-talk  was  once  prevalent  among 
*"  teachers,  clerks,  one  finds  a  noticeable  absence  of  it 
now.  Such  as  is  indulged  in  is  guarded.  If  this  one  says  his 
job  is  easy,  it  may  be  he  will  be  given  added  work;  if  that 
one  complains  of  hard  work  and  long  hours,  he  may  be 
relieved  entirely  of  both.  And  nowhere  is  there  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  in  conversations  about  one's  life  work,  and 
chatter  or  complaints  about  it,  which  denote  that  the 
speaker  is  free  to  be  greatly  satisfied  or  disgruntled  and  to 
say  so  without  fear.  In  a  phlegmatic  mood  I  went  to  hear 
Aimee  Semple  McPherson  last  year.  I  have  no  opinions  on 
her  creed,  but  I  do  know  that  she  was  the  only  person  I 
had  heard  talk  in  over  a  year  who  seemed  to  be  sure  that 
she  had  good  work  to  do  and  was  getting  on  with  the  doing 
of  it. 

As  time  goes  on,  one  notices  a  change  in  the  surrounding 
social  atmosphere.  One's  friends  elevate  the  eyebrow  with 
a  "You  still  here?"  attitude.  Having  no  visible  legitimate 
business,  it  is  taken  for  granted  one  has  no  necessary  or 
interesting  affairs  of  any  kind,  therefore  one's  opinion  on 
current  matters  or  in  general  small  talk  is  not  highly  re- 
garded, and  one's  time  is  not  rated  valuable.  But  worst  is 
the  flood  of  false  cheer  that  inundates  the  idle.  This  con- 
sists of  such  comforting  statements  as,  "You  have  so  many 
resources,  you  can  do  anything,"  a  quantity  of  Micawber- 
isms,  and  the  recommending  of  visionary  positions  sure  to 
be  offered  by  remote  employers  with  whom  the  narrator 


has  no  acquaintance.  Then  there  is  the  time  that  one  is 
accused  of  being  lazy,  of  not  making  the  most  of  oppor- 
tunities, such  as  taking  extra  college  work  or  learning  a 
trade.  If  the  unemployed  person  could  see  the  future  at  least 
two  years  ahead,  he  might  plan  more  wisely.  Personal  ap- 
pearance and  possessions  are  critically  examined.  A  new 
article  of  clothing  or  a  donated  luxury  causes  the  interested 
observer  to  wonder  how  it  could  be  afforded.  If  one's  ap- 
parel shows  no  change,  the  inference  is  made  that,  of  course, 
it  is  the  result  of  drawing  no  salary.  One  reads  the  solacing 
statement  made  by  a  reputable  clergyman  in  a  syndicated 
column,  "Often  enough  the  man  who  is  down  and  out  has 
been  just  an  average  sort  of  dunce,  and  has  helped  much  to 
bring  his  troubles  on  himself."  If  this  statement  came  to  the 
attention  of  all  the  unemployed,  that  part  of  the  army  that 
did  not  commit  suicide  at  the  idea,  would  cause  considerable 
upheaval  to  prove  that  they  were  not  responsible  for  their 
condition.  Not  an  especially  good  bracer  for  the  soul  just 
now!  There  are  times  when  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that 
the  spirits  are  low.  A  man  with  a  disintegrating  disease 
would  not  be  told  that  he  was  whole— he  would  be  treated 
accordingly.  The  intelligent,  discouraged  unemployed  per- 
son is  spiritually  ill — he  needs  sane  treatment,  and  it  is  not 
with  temporary  relief,  nor  hilarity,  nor  evasion  of  the  issue. 

I T  is  not  long  before  everyday  happenings  which  formerly 
'  produced  a  mild  feeling  of  exhilaration  lose  their  charm. 
The  advent  of  Wednesday  noon,  significant  of  the  fact  that 
the  backbone  of  the  working  week  is  broken  and  a  period 
of  well-earned  recreation  is  near,  the  blissful  Friday  night 
or  Saturday  afternoon  bringing  rest  and  pleasure,  Sunday, 
with  diversions  including  church-going  and  darning, — 
these  times  are  not  at  all  alluring  when  one  day  is  like  the 
next.  The  seasons  change  with  greater  rapidity.  One  looks 
for  the  return  of  a  normal  working  life  in  the  fall,  the 
winter,  surely  in  spring,  possibly  this  summer — and  then  the 
cycle  is  completed  and  begins  again.  Holidays  are  a  farce. 
Why  commemorate  events  with  holidays  that  were  designed 
to  give  the  toiler  a  chance  to  stop  and  think  on  those 
events  ?  Who  can  be  patriotic,  sentimental,  reflective,  or  gay, 
when  his  very  excuse  for  being  alive  is  not  functioning  300- 
odd  days  in  the  year? 

Reading,  the  cinema,  the  theater,  visiting  art  galleries,  all 
tease  the  mind  with  the  one  fundamental  question.  What 
was  the  status  of  the  author,  did  he  have  any  money  and 
how  did  he  get  it?  The  people  in  books  and  plays — they 
seem  to  be  established  somehow,  and  they  get  along.  This 
artist— he  must  have  had  something  and  evidently  his  work 
was  marketable.  How  on  earth  do  all  these  people  exist- 
by  an  inheritance,  or  is  it  all  fiction  ?  The  door  is  closed  on 
diversion  from  these  things  when  one  can  think  of  nothing 
but  the  economic  situation  of  their  originator.  There  is  no 
"frame  of  reference"  to  which  he  can  order  his  mind.  Music 
— that  may  provide  an  anesthetic,  if  it  can  be  listened  to 
without  bringing  memories  of  lively  activity  or  raise  too 
ardent  hopes. 

Then  comes  the  analysis  of  one's  profession,  a  sour  process. 
Faith  in  a  vocation  must  be  terribly  strong  to  survive  after  it 
has  let  down  its  exponent.  Perhaps  it  is  good  to  get  this 
perspective  and  see  the  flaws  in  what  was  once  considered  a 
noble  calling,  and  lucrative.  After  the  survey  one  may  plan 
just  how  to  adjust  oneself  for  better  service  if  there  comes 
a  chance  to  reengage  in  it.  Or  one  may  see  that  is  not  the 
thing  to  attempt  again.  Of  itself  the  profession,  may  be 
sublime,  but  its  reaction  on  its  (Continued  on  page  415) 
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In  parks,  on  roofs  and  in  cool  public  buildings 
throughout  Greater  New  York,  new  orchestras  and 
bands  are  entertaining  thousands  during  the  warm 
weather.  This  busy  tuning  up  was  set  going  in  May 
1933  by  the  concert  unit  of  the  Works  Division  of 
the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau,  to  give  occupation  to 
unemployed  musicians.  In  the  month  of  May  1935 
the  musicians  gave  397  concerts  (200  of  which  were 
broadcast),  with  a  total  attendance  of  149,540.  The 
concert  unit  utilizes  the  special  training  of  545  men 
and  women,  white  and  Negro,  as  musicians,  copyists, 
arrangers,  librarians.  There  are  now  five  symphony 
orchestras,  a  symphony  band,  two  concert  bands, 
seven  chamber  units,  a  mixed  chorus  and  three  dance 
orchestras.  Museums,  gymnasiums  and  churches  have 
thrown  open  their  doors  hospitably  for  rehearsals 


THE  DECLINE  OF  MASS  PRODUCTION 


BY  C.  DICKERMAN  WILLIAMS 


BY  centralized  economy  is  meant  the  regime  of  mass 
production  and  distribution  by  great  corporations, 
managed  by  comparatively  few  men,  owned  by  thou- 
sands of  individual  investors.  It  is  an  economy  of  railroads, 
chain  stores,  central  power  stations  and  high-tension  trans- 
mission lines,  "frozen"  food,  food  in  tin  cans,  Chicago 
meats,  investment  and  investment  banking,  of  "big  busi- 
ness." Division  of  labor  is  carried  to  a  high  degree.  The 
Modern  Corporation  and  Private  Property  by  Berle  and 
Means  describes  the  extent  and  many  of  the  features  of  this 
economy  in  a  friendly  way  and  discusses  the  necessary 
alterations  in  property  concepts  which  are  entailed.  Walter 
Lippmann  has  provided  the  economy  with  an  apologia  and 
a  philosophy  in  Drift  and  Mastery  and  A  Preface  to  Morals. 
It  is  the  regime  which  has  grown  with  increasing  vigor  and 
rapidity  throughout  the  civilized  world  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution.  It  is  now  dominant  in  this  country,  Japan  and 
most  of  Europe.  Its  greatest  success  perhaps  was  in  the 
United  States  in  the  1920's  and  in  Great  Britain  before  the 
War. 

Recently  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  possibility 
that  this  economy  should  be  in  part  at  least  superseded. 
The  enormous  demands  upon  the  funds  of  governmental 
units  arising  from  the  necessities  of  relief  have  recently  at- 
tracted attention  to  so-called  production  for  use  as  opposed 
to  production  for  profit.  Appropriation  of  land  and  factories 
of  California  for  the  unemployed  of  that  state  was  Upton 
Sinclair's  EPIC  plan.  The  FERA  is  endeavoring  more  and 
more  to  enable  the  unemployed  to  supply  their  own  wants. 
The  subsistence  homesteads  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior receive  frequent  notice  in  the  press. 

Critics  have  complained  that  to  the  extent  that  the  unem- 
ployed are  withdrawn  as  "normal"  consumers,  manufactur- 
ers lose  more  of  their  already  diminished  markets,  setting 
up  a  vicious  circle  which  can  only  tend  to  create  more 
unemployment.  In  truth  the  not  unreasonable  demand  that 
those  on  relief  do  something  to  supply  their  own  needs  is 
only  one  of  the  forces  operating  against  the  centralized 
economy.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  survey  these 
forces  not  from  the  standpoint  of  social  desirability  but  of 
probable  effect,  to  forecast,  insofar  as  possible,  not  what 
should  take  place,  but  what  will  take  place. 

Although  the  present  period  of  centralization  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  Machine  Age,  this  characterization  is  true 
only  in  a  limited  sense.  The  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom, 
not  to  speak  of  the  simple  wheel  and  other  primitive  ma- 
chines, had  been  in  use  for  centuries.  The  displacement  of 
the  domestic  machine  was  caused  by  the  application  of 
power  to  the  machine.  That  power  was  steam  and  was 
susceptible  of  application  only  to  machines  in  the  mass. 
Increasing  numbers  of  products  came  to  be  manufactured 
in  mass  by  machines  powered  by  steam  and 
were  distributed  by  railroads  powered  by  steam. 
The  hand  loom  and  the  horse  and  wagon  were 
unable  to  compete. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  and  electricity  have  revived  the 
decentralized  unit.  The  internal  combustion  en- 
gine works  with  approximately  equal  efficiency 
on  a  small  scale  and  on  a  large  scale.  Con- 


sequently no  saving  is  effected  through  its  mass  application. 
(That  of  course  does  not  mean  that  internal  combustion 
engines  themselves  may  not  be  manufactured  more  effi- 
ciently in  mass  production.)  Electricity  likewise  may  be 
applied  with  equal  economy  on  a  small  and  on  a  large  scale. 
The  present  disparity  between  domestic  and  industrial  rates 
is  caused  by  historical  and  other  reasons,  not  cost. 

In  the  field  of  passenger  transport  the  centralized  agen- 
cies have  almost  succumbed.  Railroad  passenger  traffic  has 
been  practically  reduced  to  long  distance  through  traffic  and 
suburban  traffic  within  a  few  great  metropolitan  centers. 
The  passenger  mileage  of  the  motor  car  has  in  twenty-five 
years  of  rivalry  become  many  times  that  of  the  railroad. 
There  are  special  reasons  for  the  rapid  and  almost  complete 
success  of  the  decentralized  unit  in  this  field,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  here.  Its  success  with  respect  to 
freight  transport  has  not  been  so  great,  although  unques- 
tionably considerable. 

The  electric-powered  domestic  machine  has  not  made 
comparable  inroads  on  centralized  production.  The  only 
such  machine  which  has  to  any  substantial  extent  displaced 
the  centralized  plant  is  the  electric  refrigerator.  There  the 
complete  circuit  has  been  made,  from  the  domestic  ice- 
house filled  with  ice  cut  on  a  local  pond,  to  ice  cut  in  quan- 
tity at  a  comparatively  few  places  and  distributed  by  a  few 
large  corporations  eventually  merging  into  an  "ice  trust," 
and  from  that  arrangement  back  to  domestic  production, 
but  this  time  by  a  "foolproof"  domestic  machine. 

Other  domestic  electric  machines  which  have  achieved  a 
certain  measure  of  popular  success  are  the  washing  machine, 
the  mangle,  the  iron,  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the  dishwasher, 
the  floor  polisher,  the  toaster,  the  radio,  and  on  farms  the 
churn.  Only  the  washing  machine,  the  sewing  machine,  the 
mangle,  and  the  churn  could  possibly  be  said  to  have  dis- 
placed centralized  operations.  The  others  have  merely  sim- 
plified what  had  always  been  individual  activities;  but  by 
eliminating  or  reducing  domestic  drudgery  they  perhaps 
may  have  prevented  the  movement  towards  mass  housing 
from  reaching  great  proportions  and  stimulated  the  trend 
towards  individual  homes  in  the  suburbs  of  great  cities. 

No  modern  electric  domestic  counterparts  to  the  spinning 
wheel  and  the  loom  have  so  far  appeared  in  the  commercial 
markets.  Only  the  sewing  machine  now  competes  with  the 
factory  in  the  field  of  clothing  manufacture.  Perhaps  the 
explanation  is  that  the  modern  woman  does  not  think  in 
terms  of  an  electric  spinning  wheel  or  loom.  There  seems 
to  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  such  machines,  as  easy  to 
use  as  the  motor  car,  the  sewing  machine  or  the  radio, 
could  be  devised. 

Another  domestic  machine  which  may  rapidly  come  into 
use  among  the  agricultural  population  is  the  grist  mill,  and 


Given  our  centralized  economy — railroads,  chain  stores,  cen- 
tral power  stations,  high-tension  transmission,  food  in  tin  cans, 
Chicago  meats,  investment  banking,  "big  business" — what 
are  the  forces  pulling  in  the  direction  of  a  new  domestic 
economy?  What  are  they  doing  to  the  mass-production  system? 
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to  the  extent  that  it  does  it  will  displace  centralized  opera- 
tion. The  mail-order  companies  now  advertise  at  a  fairly 
low  price  a  grist  mill  which  will  grind  wheat  as  well  as  a 
central  mill.  The  product  is,  to  be  sure,  not  white  flour;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  because  of  the  supposed  advan- 
tage of  white  flour  the  farmer  will  trade  three  bushels  of 
wheat  for  the  equivalent  in  flour  of  one  bushel,  when  he 
can  have  the  entire  equivalent  by  a  simple  home  operation. 
As  to  electric-power  production  itself,  it  is  probable  that 
the  trend  towards  centralization  reached  its  climax  in  the 
last  decade.  A  small  electric  plant  using  an  internal  combus- 
tion engine — the  Diesel — as  prime  mover  can  generate  elec- 
tric energy  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  a  cent  a  kilowatt 
hour.  The  central  power  station  using  steam  turbines  can 
generate  energy  at  a  cost  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  but  its 
cost  of  distribution  is  very  high,  from  one  to  perhaps  even 
three  cents  a  kilowatt  hour.  With  Diesel  electric  plants 
available  for  as  little  as  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  it  is  probable 
that  farmers,  manufacturers,  apartment-house  landlords  and 
other  present  or  potential  large  consumers  of  electric  energy 
will  become  increasingly  inclined  to  install  their  own 
plants. 

ASSUMING  that  a  movement  towards  decentralization 
is  possible,  it  is  of  course  far  from  certain  that  such  a 
movement  will  take  place.  Sheer  inertia  is  a  factor  of  the 
greatest  influence.  The  housewife  has  lost  her  skill  at  spin- 
ning and  weaving.  The  landlord  gets  satisfactory  service 
from  the  power  company  and  is  timid  about  breakdowns 
and  the  capital  expense  involved  in  a  Diesel  installation. 
The  farmer  is  fearful  of  his  ability  to  operate  machinery 
and  has  been  educated  to  the  superiority,  real  or  imaginary, 
of  white  flour.  The  city's  lure  is  still  potent. 

Of  the  controlling  economic  factors,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant are  those  which  affect  the  cost  of  distribution.  Although 
the  factory  can  produce  in  the  mass  more  cheaply  than  the 
home,  even  a  home  using  all  the  latest  electric  machines, 
the  factory  must  distribute  its  product.  The  home  does  not. 
Distribution  involves,  at  least,  transport  and  sale. 

Now  in  order  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  transport  and  thus 
make  distribution  on  a  national  scale  reasonably  cheap,  it 
is  essential  that  a  great  many  things  be  distributed.  No  one 
would  propose  to  build  railroad  systems  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  distributing  canned  tomato  soup.  The  more  things  that 
are  being  distributed,  the  lower  railroad  rates  can  be  made; 
contrariwise,  as  freight  diminishes  rates  must  be  raised.  To 
the  extent  that  decentralized  transport  and  local  production 
reduce  the  volume  of  traffic,  the  cost  of  transporting  those 
things  that  are  yet  mass-produced  and  distributed  rises.  So 
far  as  this  takes  place  the  central  system's  ability  to  compete 
progressively  declines. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  during  the  1920's,  despite  an 
apparent  trend  towards  centralization,  railroad  rates  did 
not  fall.  A  principal  cause  was  the  virtual  loss  by  the  rail- 
roads of  their  short-haul  traffic.  It  might  be  urged  that  rail- 
road managers  are  so  imbued  with  the  idea  of  charging  the 
maximum  rates  permitted  by  law  that  the  greater  traffic 
would  have  resulted  in  larger  profits  without  change  in 
rates.  But  if  short-haul  freight  and  passenger  traffic  had 
increased  in  corresponding  proportion  to  other  traffic,  rail- 
road profits  would  have  been  so  great  that  the  big  shippers, 
who  are  the  mass  producers,  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  able  to  force  substantial  rate  reductions  at  least  on  their 
own  products.  At  any  rate,  whatever  might  have  happened, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  although  the  railroad  managers 


are  more  willing  to  charge  not  so  much  the  highest  rates 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  will  allow  as  rates 
that  will  enable  them  to  hold  traffic,  the  lack  of  short-haul 
traffic  prevents  reductions  that  could  otherwise  be  made. 
This  fact  hampers  the  mass  producer  by  raising  his  cost  of 
distribution  and  stimulates  domestic  production.  The  conse- 
quent reduction  in  the  volume  of  traffic  will  act  further  to 
require  higher  railroad  rates,  or  at  least  rates  higher  than 
they  would  otherwise  be,  and  the  circle  goes  on. 

Excess  plant  is  also  a  factor  impeding  mass  distribution. 
Railroad  unit  costs  drop  sharply  as  volume  increases,  but 
when  there  is  more  than  one  railroad  between  two  given 
points,  the  division  of  traffic  prevents  realization  of  low-unit 
cost  to  the  extent  otherwise  possible.  State  subsidized  water- 
ways have  the  same  effect.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
if  there  were  fewer  railroads,  rates  could  be  made  lower, 
and  the  ability  of  the  mass  producer  to  compete  pro  tanto 
improved. 

The  determination  of  railroad  managers  to  keep  rates  up 
has  not  aided  the  centralized  private  economy.  Although 
passenger  traffic,  other  than  commuter  traffic,  dwindled 
steadily  during  the  1920's,  and  although  there  is  perhaps  no 
other  industry  in  which  unit  costs  drop  so  rapidly  with 
greater  volume,  passenger  rates  were  kept  constant.  The 
only  effort  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
promote  passenger  traffic — an  order  to  require  thousand- 
mile  tickets  at  a  reduced  rate  per  mile — was  successfully 
contested  in  the  courts.  As  capital-goods  activity  will  be  on 
a  permanently  lower  level,  it  is  vital  to  the  railroads  that 
the  food  industry  be  on  a  mass  basis,  but  the  two  most 
important  orders  of  the  Commission  for  lower  rates  on 
agricultural  products  (deciduous  fruits  and  wheat)  met  the 
same  fate.  And  yet  if  food  supply  goes  on  a  local  basis  the 
railroads'  doom  is  spelled.  Recent  changes  in  the  rate  struc- 
ture indicate  that  in  the  future  the  railroad  managers  will 
not  adhere  so  fixedly  to  the  high  rate  policy. 

As  to  cost  of  sales,  the  evidence  indicates  that  here  too  the 
rising  costs  are  tending  to  deprive  the  mass  producer  of  the 
full  benefit  of  operating  savings.  That  selling  costs  are  high 
admits  of  no  doubt,  but  in  the  past  they  have  not  been  high 
enough  to  prevent  successful  competition  with  the  domestic 
producer.  Significant  is  the  rapid  increase  in  number,  both 
absolutely  and  relatively,  of  persons  engaged  in  selling  and 
clerical  work.  During  the  period  from  1910  to  1930  the  in- 
crease in  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  was  about  30 
percent;  but  the  number  of  dealers,  sales  people,  bookkeep- 
ers and  real-estate  agents  approximately  doubled,  and  the 
number  of  clerks  and  stenographers  almost  tripled.  This 
suggests  that  the  mass  producers  are  finding  that  a  more 
elaborate  machinery  is  necessary  to  move  goods  into  the 
hands  of  ultimate  consumers.  The  report  on  Recent  Social 
Trends  found:  "The  statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  the  role 
of  middleman  is  increasing  in  importance,  despite  all 
protestations." 

The  law  of  diminishing  returns  thus  appears  to  be  effec- 
tive against  the  centralized  economy,  not  so  much  as  to 
production  as  with  respect  to  distribution.  The  argument 
made  as  to  railroads,  that  as  and  if  the  division  of  labor 
decreased  unit  costs  of  transportation  would  increase,  is  not 
necessarily  applicable  to  the  sales  aspect  of  distribution  costs. 

THE   great    manufacturer    may    not    like    to    pay    high 
wages,  but  mass  production  flourishes  in  a  high-wage 
era.  This  is  because  the  mass  producer  uses  machines  more, 
and  labor  less,  per  unit,  than  the  domestic  producer,  no1 
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matter  how  highly  developed  the  domestic  machine.  A  sub- 
sistence farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay  factory  wages.  Hence 
arises  the  tendency  to  make  the  farm  less  self-sufficient  in 
a  high-wage  era.  But  with  low  labor  costs  the  farmer  can 
make  more  things  himself. 

AT  the  present  time  serious  unemployment  exists  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  the  great  ex- 
ponents of  the  centralized  private  economy.  No  matter  what 
the  governmental  policy  may  be,  this  surplus  of  labor  is 
bound  to  depress  wage  rates.  With  agricultural  labor  on  al- 
most a  board-wage  basis  the  farmer  is  encouraged  to  make 
more  things  at  home;  almost  every  substantial  householder 
will  be  tempted  to  become  more  self-sufficient.  Moreover,  if 
the  present  affords  a  guide,  public  opinion  will  prevent  the 
mass  producer  from  paying  as  low  wages  as  his  domestic 
competitors.  A  great  manufacturer  is  for  many  reasons 
much  more  conspicuous  than  a  prosperous  peasant  as  a  tar- 
get for  those  who  are  sympathetic  with  labor. 

Until  recent  times  taxation,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  has  been  imposed  almost  entirely  upon  landed  prop- 
erty. The  federal  government,  it  is  true,  has  never  levied 
such  taxes,  but  until  1913  was  supported  principally  by 
duties  on  articles  not  susceptible  of  production  in  this 
country,  and  by  sales  taxes  on  two  luxury  products,  liquor 
and  tobacco.  But  until  1913  federal  taxes  constituted  a  small 
proportion  of  the  national  tax  bill. 

Real-estate  taxes  tend  to  favor  the  centralized  producer 
because  only  a  part  of  his  capital  is  in  land.  The  remainder, 
such  as  bank  deposits,  patents  and  good-will,  machinery 
that  is  often  elaborate,  formerly  escaped  taxation  altogether. 
As  a  rule  the  whole  of  the  capital  of  a  self-sufficient  domes- 
tic establishment,  being  real  estate,  was  taxable  and  was 
taxed.  Further,  the  great  producers  through  political  influ- 
ence frequently  obtained  special  tax  rates  on  what  real 
estate  they  did  own.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  many  years  the 
proportion  of  the  gross  income  of  the  mass  producers  paid 
in  taxes  was  much  less  than  that  paid  by  domestic  producers. 

Today  the  trend  is  sharply  towards  the  taxation  of  cash 
transactions,  a  form  of  tax  that  does  not  touch  those  who 
are  self-sufficient.  State  and  federal  governments  are  levy- 
ing increasingly  heavy  personal  income  taxes  measured 
solely  by  cash.  Such  a  tax  does  not  reach  income  received 
in  the  form  of  milk,  vegetables  and  other  consumable 
commodities.  That  part  of  a  tenant's  cash  income  applied  to 
rent  is  taxed,  in  addition  to  the  real-estate  tax  paid  by  the 
landlord.  Under  present  laws  any  person  with  a  cash  in- 
come enabling  him  to  live  in  comfort  or  luxury  pays  a 
substantial  income  tax,  and  such  persons  almost  always 
derive  their  income  directly  or  indirectly  from  centralized 
production.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  conceivable  that  a  landed 
proprietor  might  have  many  servants  and  live  in  ease  with 
no  income  subject  to  tax. 

The  numerous  special  taxes  on  corporations  also  strike  at 
mass  production  and  distribution,  which  is  always  con- 
ducted in  corporate  form.  Perhaps  more  menacing  to  the 
centralized  system  than  the  income  tax  is  the  sales  tax 
more  and  more  popular  with  our  state  legislatures  and 
urged  by  powerful  interests  as  a  federal  revenue  measure. 
The  sales  tax  by  definition  is  levied  upon  production  for 
sale;  production  for  use  is  not  reached.  This  tax  has  been 
regarded  as  a  real  brake  upon  commerce.  The  failure  of 
Spain  to  develop  a  mercantile  civilization  has  been  ascribed 
by  historians,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  sales  tax  (the  alcabda) 
imposed  there  since  the  fifteenth  century. 


The  so-called  processing  taxes  recently  devised  in  the 
United  States  may  be  expected  to  prove  to  be  a  severe  bur- 
den upon  the  commercial  food  industry.  These  taxes  are 
very  heavy  for  a  sales  tax,  amounting  in  the  case  of  wheat 
to  30  percent  of  value,  and  are  imposed  upon  a  number  of 
foods  now  distributed  on  a  national  basis.  Not  only  does 
the  legislation  imposing  these  taxes  expressly  exempt  the 
farmer  who  processes  his  own  products,  but  any  attempt 
to  tax  domestic  processing  would  probably  be  futile.  The 
problem  of  enforcing  liquor  legislation  seems  easier  than 
that  of  catching  every  farmer  grinding  his  own  wheat. 
These  taxes  therefore  supply  a  30  percent  differential  in 
favor  of  domestic  processing — an  effective  stimulant,  with 
grist  mills  available  at  small  cost. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  federal  and  urban  debt  may 
make  the  tax  feature  of  considerable  importance.  The  Con- 
stitution forbids  the  federal  government  to  levy  "direct" 
taxes,  except  the  income  tax,  authorized  by  a  special  amend- 
ment. Real-estate  taxes  are  "direct,"  so  that  self-sufficient 
individuals  and  groups  are  exempt  from  federal  tax.  Indi- 
rect or  excise  taxes,  such  as  sales  taxes  and  customs  duties, 
strike  necessarily  at  centralized  industry  only,  and  not  at 
self-sufficient  domestic  establishments.  High  urban  taxation 
will  also  encourage  decentralization. 

Economic  authorities  agree — and  it  is  obvious — that  the 
centralized  economy  functions  best  in  periods  of  great  in- 
dustrial activity.  In  the  past  the  construction  of  railroads, 
houses,  hotels,  bridges,  office  buildings,  factories,  hard- 
surfaced  roads,  central  power  stations,  transmission  lines, 
and  the  like  has  added  greatly  to  such  business  as  resulted 
from  the  consuming  wants  of  the  centralized  public. 

Wall  Street  complains  about  the  Securities  Act  and  cur- 
rency uncertainty,  but  it  is  hardly  open  to  dispute  that  even 
if  these  factors  were  removed  the  capital-goods  activity 
could  not  approach  that  of  the  past.  Even  in  the  rosy  days 
of  the  1920's  railroad-track  mileage  steadily  declined.  The 
hotels,  office  buildings,  factories,  and  bridges  that  the  coun- 
try needs  have  been  built.  The  West  has  been  opened.  The 
rate  of  population  increase  has  dropped  sharply  and  the 
period  in  which  the  population  will  be  static  is  in  view.  The 
government  public  works  and  housing  programs  are  pro- 
viding a  temporary  amelioration  for  this  situation  but  a 
saturation  point  is  clearly  possible  under  present  policies. 
This  is  shown  by,  among  other  things,  the  amount  of 
duplication  of  existing  facilities  involved  in  the  current 
projects. 

Concededly  a  great  many  of  our  permanent  structures 
might  very  well  be  rebuilt.  It  seems  equally  clear  that  under 
our  present  economy  they  are  not  going  to  be,  at  least  not 
for  a  long  time.  The  conventional  sources  of  capital  for 
housing,  for  instance,  are  demoralized  beyond  immediate 
repair,  while  high  taxation  and  declining  population  in  the 
cities  cloud  the  long-term  outlook. 

If  this  view  is  correct  the  centralized  economy  must  get 
along  with  diminishing  assistance  from  capital-goods  indus- 
tries. The  result  will  substantially  decrease  volume  and  to 
that  extent,  for  the  reasons  previously  stated,  increase  the 
distribution  costs  of  the  mass  producer  of  consumers'  goods. 

THE  efforts  of  the  present  administration  to  lower  do- 
mestic electric  rates  will  also  encourage  home  produc- 
tion. Such  rates  now  average  about  four  times  as  much  as 
industrial  rates,  although  there  is  no  comparable  difference 
in  the  cost  of  service. 
The  campaign  to  persuade  the  (Continued  on  page  412) 
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JUST  a  year  ago,  in  July,  Key  West  touched  bottom  in 
a  decline  that  started  long  before  the  depression,  and 
began,  under  a  guiding  hand,  to  lift  itself  up  by  its  own 
bootstraps.  Its  bootstraps  were  the  town's  natural  gifts;  for 
Key  West,  far  on  the  southernmost  Florida  key,  with  a 
green  and  purple  sea  all  about,  rejoices  in  abundant  sun- 
shine, yellow-green  cocoanut  palms  and  red-blue  bougain- 
villeas.  The  hand  at  the  city's  elbow  was  that  of  the  federal 
relief  administrator  for  the  state.  Key  West  had  given  up 
trying  to  run  itself.  The  town's  population  had  dwindled 
to  some  twelve  thousand,  with  80  percent  on  relief. 

A  few  months  later  Key  West  had  revived  its  hope.  [See 
the  description  of  its  first  weeks  as  a  relief  client,  by  Nels 
Anderson,  in  the  Midmonthly  Survey  for  October  1934.] 
Now  it  can  look  back  a  year  and  see  that  already  it  has 
come  a  long  way. 

Beginning  early  in  the  century,  one  industrial  cataclysm 
after  another  had  struck  the  city.  First  of  all,  the  sponge- 
fishers  moved  to  Tarpon  Springs.  Then  came  the  gradual 
loss  to  Tampa  of  the  cigar  manufacturing  industry  which 
had  not  only  made  the  name  of  Key  West  famous,  but  had 
employed  about  ten  thousand  persons  during  the  heyday 
of  its  prosperity.  The 


.reduced  to  a  handful,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  a  payroll 
of  about  $45,000  a  week.  The  coast-guard  base  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Twenties.  The  naval  station, 
which  had  had  an  annual  payroll  of  $648,000,  approximately 
$480,000  of  which  was  paid  to  civilians,  was  virtually  aban- 
doned in  1931.  The  list  of  difficulties  continued  to  grow. 
The  Mallory  Steamship  Line  had  abandoned  Key  West  as 
a  port  of  call  and  the  freight  business  to  Cuba  had  dimin- 
ished to  less  than  a  third  of  its  former  volume  within  a 
comparatively  short  time.  Gradually  the  Havana  market 
for  fish  disappeared,  and  then  the  high  tariff  on  pineapples 
destroyed  the  Key  West  pineapple  canning  industry. 

As  matters  continued  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  the  pile 
of  debts  and  unpaid  bills  of  city  and  citizens  alike  became 
fantastic  in  amount.  By  the  end  of  1933,  the  bonded  indebt- 
edness of  Key  West  and  of  Monroe  County,  of  which  it  is 
the  only  place  of  any  size,  reached  a  grand  total  of  some 
$5  million,  while  a  rapacious  interest  bill  of  $270,000  grew 
continuously  more  devouring.  Several  times  payment  of 
both  interest  and  principal  went  by  the  board  and  all 
thought  of  payment  of  salaries  and  wages  of  city  officials 
and  employes  ceased.  The  city  finally  found  itself  $113,000 

in   arrears   for   these 


loss  of  its  gross  cash 
turnover  of  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000  a 
week  was  overwhelm- 
ing. Soon  after  the 
World  War  the  army 
post  personnel  was 


Like  many  an  individual  who  has  a  home  in  a  good  location 
and  needs  money,  Key  West,  once  famous  as  a  cigar  town,  has 
now  hung  out  a  Guests  Accommodated  sign.  How  the  federal 
and  state  governments  stepped  in  to  help  the  town  get  back 
on  its  feet  is  a  novel  chapter  in  city  history  in  this  country 
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arrears 
necessary  salaries  and 
wages,  and  owed 
$150,000  for  "miscel- 
laneous" expenses. 
After  months  of  de- 
fault in  payment,  the 
city  services  so  lost 
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Hundreds  of  houses  needed  repairs,  and  volunteers — on  relief  or  on  their  own — fixed  them  up 


morale,  as  well  as  income,  that  they  broke  down  completely. 
Tin  cans  and  refuse,  no  longer  removed,  were  allowed  to 
pile,  if  not  as  high  as  the  debts,  at  least  so  high  as  to  make 
the  beauty  of  the  city  unrecognizable.  The  loss  of  spirit 
permeated  the  whole  population  and  some  of  the  few  who 
could  still  afford  to  pay  rent  and  taxes  joined  the  procession 
and  gave  up  all  attempt  to  pay. 

IN  July  1934,  the  debacle  of  the  city  was  complete.  The 
'  entire  membership  of  the  city  council  of  Key  West  as 
sembled  and  resolved  that  they  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  emergency.  They  thereby  gave  all  their  powers  to  the 
governor  of  the  state  of  Florida,  "to  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  city  of  Key  West  in  such  a  way  as  he  may  deem 
proper."  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Monroe  County 
did  likewise.  Governor  Sholtz  turned  the  matter  over  to 
Julius  F.  Stone,  Jr.,  who  was  federal  emergency  relief  ad- 
ministrator of  Florida.  Mr.  Stone  was  a  state  official,  in 
charge  of  the  administration  for  the  governor  of  all 
federal  relief  funds,  and  could  act  directly 
as  the  agent  of  the  governor,  as  well 
as  in  his  official  capacity  of  relief  admin- 
istrator, "to  help  the  citizens  of  Key  West 
again  to  become  self-supporting."  Later,  when 
Mr.  Stone's  duties  were  extended  to  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  southeastern 
states,  the  Key  West  city  and  county  ad- 
ministration was  placed  in  the  hands  of  C. 
B.  Treadway,  chairman  of  the  State  Plan- 
ning Board  and  of  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment. 

Could  anything  be  done?  The  problem  of 
refinancing  the  city  seemed  insoluble  for  the 
time  and  the  problems  of  physical  and  moral 
rehabilitation  seemed  almost  equally  so.  While 
attention  was  to  be  given  to  the  bonded  debt 
and  decisions  reached  as  to  what  might  be 
arranged  about  it,  something  had  to  be  done 
about  the  population.  A  census  of  the  health, 
occupational  status,  condition  of  homes  and 


business  buildings  of  the  people 
of  the  city  presented  an  appalling 
picture  of  physical  and  spiritual 
undernourishment. 

The  first  possibility  for  the  city 
was  a  future  based  on  relief.  The 
Relief  Administration  estimated 
that  the  cost  over  a  period  of  five 
years-  would  be  approximately 
$2,500,000.  But  what  then?  The 
population  might  be  better  off 
physically,  but  industrially  the  sit- 
uation would  be  unchanged  and 
psychologically  it  would  be  worse. 
The  second  possibility  was  to 
evacuate  the  city  and  transfer  the 
burden  of  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion elsewhere.  According  to  the 
governmental  estimate  of  $2500  per 
family  for  rehabilitation  of  rural 
families,  it  would  cost  $7,500,000 
to  transplant  the  3000  families  of 
Key  West  elsewhere.  And  this 
cold,  large  sum  could  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  intangible  and  subtle 
difficulties  of  evacuation  of  such  a  city  as  Key  West,  with 
its  population  of  somewhat  over  6000  Anglo-Saxons,  3500 
Cubans  and  2500  Negroes. 

A  third  possibility  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Stone— that  the 
sea  and  tropics  and  quaint,  galleried  grey  houses  might  be 
the  salvation  of  the  city.  Tourists  and  winter  residents  might 
be  drawn  to  Key  West  to  replace  the  departed  sponge- 
fishers  and  cigar-makers.  But  first  something  had  to  be  done 
about  the  tin  cans  and  debris  and  down-at-the-heels  air  of 
the  place. 

Even  the  physical  cleaning  of  the  city  seemed  impossible 
to  achieve,  with  the  city  bankrupt  and  the  Relief  Adminis- 
tration at  the  time  able  to  provide  only  relief.  So  a  call  was 
sent  out  for  a  public  meeting.  A  third  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation responded.  They  met  beneath  the  cocoanut-palms 
and  voted  to  give  labor  to  help  the  Relief  Administration  in 
its  program  of  making  the  city  ready  for  visitors.  The  fed- 
eral and  state  governments  assumed  the  leadership.  The 
state  lent  professional  personnel,  engineers  and  sanitary  ex- 


Record  clean-up  days.  Thousands  of  tons  of  debris  and  garbage  were  removed 
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perts,  to  the  extent  of  $25,000  a  year,  and  sent  B.  M.  Duncan 
from  the  State  Highway  Department  to  be  temporarily  in 
charge  of  operations  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  FERA.  In 
the  next  six  months,  the  federal  government  spent  $247,000 
on  the  program  as  against  the  $200,000  it  would  probably 
have  had  to  spend  on  direct  relief. 

MORE  important  than  the  financial  aspects  of  the  situ- 
ation is  the  effect  of  the  cooperative  effort  of  federal, 
state  and  local  units  of  government.  Of  equal  importance 
is  the  part  that  the  citizens  played.  At  their  first  meeting  it 
was  decided  that  everyone,  whether  employed  or  on  the 
relief  rolls,  would  be  asked  to  sign  up  for  a  certain  number 
of  labor  hours  each  week  for  a  period  of  six  months.  In  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  meet- 
ing volunteer  hours  to 
the  value  of  $900,000— 
at  an  estimate  of  40  cents 
hour — were  offered. 


an 

The  attempt  to  get  the 
work  organized  on  a  sys- 
tematic basis  took  so  long 
a  time  that  for  a  month 
or  two  no  actual  volun- 
teer hours  were  used. 
The  first  task  was  to  di- 
vide the  workers  into 
two  classes,  relief  clients 
and  those  of  the  popula- 
tion not  on  relief.  Those 
on  relief  were  to  work 
on  the  average  five  days 
a  week,  two  days  as 
their  contribution  of 
volunteer  hours  and 

three  days  as  work  for  relief.  By  that  method  it  was  decided 
that  continuity  of  work  could  be  maintained  with  the  same 
people  on  the  same  jobs.  The  non-relief  workers  were  to 
work  out  their  volunteer  hours  as  they  saw  fit. 

No  additional  volunteer  hours  have  ever  been  called  for 
beyond  the  original  number  offered.  Enrollment  was  made 
a  procedure  of  some  formality.  Certificates  countersigned  by 
the  governor  and  by  the  state  and  local  administrations 
were  issued,  and  posters  bearing  two  clasped  hands  and  the 
legend  Help  to  All  Who  Help  Themselves  were  placed  on 
all  houses  where  labor  had  been  volunteered.  The  first 
hundred  people  to  finish  their  hours  received  "honorable 
discharge"  certificates. 

Was  the  pledging  of  the  work  really  "voluntary,"  par- 
ticularly on  the  part  of  relief  clients,  or  were  thumb-screws 
applied?  The  question  cannot  be  answered  with  a  degree 
of  exactness,  but  at  least  the  direction  may  be  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  relief  administrator  reported  only  a  few 
cases  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  relief  recipients  and  those 
were  concerned  not  with  the  performance  of  the  extra  hours 
but  with  such  mechanical  adjustments  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  son  could  "work  off"  the  hours  of  his  father.  Citizens  on 
relief  and  on  their  own  gave  their  weekly  twenty-four 
hours  to  the  city  in  so  unstinting  a  fashion  that  the  difficulty 
presented  itself  of  what  to  do  with  all  the  volunteer  labor. 
But  there  was  much  to  be  done.  First  there  was  the  clean- 
ing of  the  city.  I.  D.  Macready  of  the  State  Sanitation  De- 
partment appeared  with  ten  trucks,  which  were  put  on  an 
18-hour  day  schedule  removing  the  mountains  of  debris 
which  littered  the  coral  island.  According  to  the  graphic 


The  new  open-air  aquarium  with  a  thousand  varieties  of  tropical  fish 


account  of  the  local  newspaper,  approximately  55,000  cubic 
yards  of  garbage  and  trash  were  collected  between  July 
and  January,  an  aggregation  which,  had  it  been  placed 
on  an  ordinary  city  lot,  50  by  150  feet,  would  have  raised 
the  level  of  the  lot  more  than  the  height  of  an  average 
17-story  office  building. 

With  the  cleaning  of  the  city,  civic  pride  and  individual 
hope  returned.  During  the  census,  the  Relief  Administra- 
tion had  discovered  hundreds  of  homes  in  need  of  repair. 
Some  of  them  were  too  far  gone  to  be  saved,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  owners,  these  were  demolished.  But  more  of 
them  could  be  saved  and  needed  only  repairs  to  make  them 
habitable  and  to  restore  their  beauty.  For  there  is  much  of 
beauty  in  the  houses  of  Key  West.  Many  of  them  were  built 

by  ships'  carpenters  of 
cedar  and  solid  mahog- 
any, and  most  of  them 
are  charming  two-gal- 
leried  and  shuttered 
houses,  once  white  but 
now  grey  because  of  the 
gradual  steeping  of  the 
paint  in  the  salt  air. 

The  houses  have  been 
repaired  by  volunteer 
labor  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, which  reserves 
the  right  to  salvage  ma- 
terials for  later  use  in 
repair  work.  Further- 
more, the  administration 
loans  money  without 
interest  for  improve- 
ments on  private  prop- 
erty. Say  Mr.  X's  house  is  to  be  fixed  up  so  as  to  be  available 
for  rental  to  winter  residents,  and  the  repairs,  both  labor 
and  material,  amount  to  $400.  Mr.  X  signs  a  lease  with  the 
administration  to  the  effect  that  from  50  to  75  percent,  or 
even  all,  of  the  income  from  the  property  is  theirs  until  the 
$400  is  repaid.  The  control  is  theirs  too  during  the  period. 
Money  so  returned  works  in  a  revolving  fund  for  further 
self-liquidating  projects.  Most  of  the  loans  are  to  be  paid 
within  two  years,  but  some  have  already  been  paid  and  a 
few  will  take  more  than  that  time.  Several  hundred  houses 
—all  that  had  been  made  ready — were  rented  during  the  last 
Key  West  season  and  more  are  being  put  in  shape  for 
the  next. 

THE  cooperative  federal-state-citizen  experiment  has 
brought  forth  numerous  other  developments.  The  social 
services  have  not  been  neglected.  No  longer  do  people  live 
on  fish  and  cocoa  nuts  and  avocado  pears  alone,  for  case 
workers  help  with  budgets  and  dietary  regimes.  A  clinic 
has  been  established  and  schoolchildren  needing  dental  or 
optical  care  are  taken  care  of.  Classes  in  handicraft,  do- 
mestic service  and  secretarial  training  have  been  formed. 
A  fife  and  drum  and  bugle  corps  has  been  organized, 
and  a  marimba  band  is  on  hand  to  greet  planes,  steamers 
and  trains.  Trees  have  been  planted  and  a  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission is  at  work  on  town  planning,  with  attention  to  the 
spaces  and  vistas  along  the  hibiscus-hung  alleys.  The  long 
bathing  beach,  where  the  blue-green  water  meets  the  white 
marl,  has  been  cleaned  of  refuse  and  equipped  with  palm- 
thatchd  cabanas  to  be  rented.  So  complete  is  the  beach  that 
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even  gay  beach  umbrel- 
las and  rowboats  are 
included.  An  outdoor 
swimming-pool  with 
native  marl  rock  walls 
is  being  constructed,  the 
golf  course  has  been 
developed  and  planted 
and  a  "pro"  installed,  all 
under  the  supervision 
and  aid  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  bougain- 
villea-covered  and  palm- 
surrounded  Casa  Ma- 
rina, which  was  closed 
for  several  years,  and 
which  still  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  Flagler 
interests,  and  receives 
no  financial  aid  from 
the  administration,  once 
more  opened  its  doors 
to  tempt  the  more  prosperous  of  the  winter  guests.  The  lots 
near  the  hotel  were  cleaned  up  by  the  administration  and 
help  given  in  clearing  the  hotel  beach,  with  no  request 
for  repayment. 

Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  brought  artists  from  other  parts  of  the  country  to  record 
some  of  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Adrian  Dornbusch,  Eric 
Smith,  Stanley  Wood,  Peter  Rotier,  Richard  Jansen,  Alfredo 
Crimi,  Avery  Johnson,  W.  Townsend  Morgan,  Klir  Beck 
and  William  Hoffman  were  "discovered"  through  the  Pub- 
lic Works  of  Art  Project  and  selected  to  go  to  Key  West. 
They  all  are  supposed  to  work  thirty-five  hours  a  week, 
but  most  of  them  do  far  more — for  what  artist  observes  a 
time  schedule,  once  he  has  begun  a  piece  of  work?  They 
are  paid  a  weekly  salary  and  the  pictures  they  paint  are 
government  property,  to  be  sent  around  the  country  for 
exhibition  purposes,  loaned  to  cafe  owners  to  make  their 
establishments  more  attractive,  or  to  be  sold  to  visitors. 
Where  once  the  little  Cuban  cafes  of  Delmonico  and  Ran- 
monin  served  their  green  turtle  steaks  and  arroz  con  polio 
in  surroundings  from  which  the  esthetic  was  noticeably 
absent,  now  the  restaurant  walls  are  vivid  with  the  tropical 
greens  and  blues  and  yellows  and  reds  of  the  paintings  of 
Stanley  Wood  and  Richard  Jansen.  The  Habana-Madrid 
and  Raul  night  clubs  have  not  only  the  marimba  rhythms 
of  Cuba  but  the  gay  and  imaginative  murals  of  Eric  Smith, 
Peter  Rotier  and  Jansen.  For  those  who  prefer  their  art  in 
other  settings,  the  Key  West  gallery  is  now  open,  and  the 
out-of-doors  aquarium  possesses  not  only  a  collection  of  the 
brightly-colored  fish  that  haunt  the  coral  reefs  but  also  the 
frescoes  of  Alfredo  Crimi,  who  has  used  local  fishermen 
as  models. 

THE  artists  seem  to  feel  no  greater  restriction  in  working 
'  for  the  government  than  for  the  private  patron  of  art. 
They  are  free  to  experiment  with  form,  color  and  subject  as 
they  please,  and  no  requirements  are  made  of  them  other 
than  that  the  pictures  be  for  a  certain  place  or  time.  Occa- 
sionally an  artist  has  been  asked  to  work  in  a  medium  for 
which  he  is  not  especially  adapted,  or  to  produce  under  too 
great  pressure.  But  so  far  the  program  has  been  flexible 
enough  to  prevent  many  such  incidents  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  painters  are  content  with  their  part  in  the  experi- 
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ment.  Several  of  them 
live  in  a  house  turned 
over  by  the  navy,  with 
vistas  of  sea  and  sky 
and  palm,  and  go  to 
work  in  the  Administra- 
tion building  or  the  old 
store-house  on  the  pier 
where  once  the  Mallory 
Line  landed  its  passen- 
gers and  where  paints, 
canvas,  and  etching 
presses  now  take  the 
place  of  bales  of  imports. 
The  artists  are  very 
much  part  of  the  life  of 
the  community,  for  in 
the  past  season's  Semana 
Alegre,  when  an  open- 
air  presentation  of  the 
Pirates  of  Penzance  was 
given,  they  designed  and 

painted  the  scenery  and  stage-sets  and  even  took  part  in 

the  performance. 

IT  is  small  wonder  that  these  new  ventures  in  government- 
citizen  relationship  have  not  been  universally  acclaimed. 
For  in  Key  West,  as  elsewhere,  the  same  plaints  are  heard — 
that  people  are  having  too  much  done  for  them,  that  indi- 
vidual initiative  is  being  stifled,  and  that  there  is  a  dolce 
jar  niente  of  more  than  climate.  How  far  there  is  truth 
in  these  complaints  remains  to  be  seen,  and  how  far  the 
experiment  will  succeed  no  one  knows. 

Yet  there  are  certain  straws  which  may  show  the  way  of 
the  wind.  During  the  past  season  4525  more  automobile 
passengers  came  into  Key  West  than  during  the  previous 
one,  an  increase  of  214  percent.  The  total  number  of  rail- 
road passengers  was  2458  more  than  the  preceding  year,  or 
an  increase  of  18  percent,  while  steamship  travel  into  Key 
West  increased  12  percent.  A  new  tri-weekly  seaplane  ser- 
vice from  Miami  from  November  25  to  December  31,  1934 
and  a  daily  service  from  January  1  to  February  28,  1935 
brought  357  passengers.  The  total  increase  in  visitors  up  to 
March  1  over  the  preceding  season  was  7713  persons,  or 
42.58  percent.  The  hotels  showed  a  registration  increase  of 
85  percent  and  the  rooming  houses  of  150  percent,  the  lat- 
ter having  been  full  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade. 
The  comparison  upon  which  these  figures  are  based  is 
made  independently  of  the  Relief  Administration.  The  visi- 
tor can  get  to  Key  West  only  by  rail,  boat,  ferry  or  plane. 
The  rail  and  boat  figures  are  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  airplane  figures  from  the  Bureau  of  Air 
Commerce  and  the  figures  for  the  ferries  from  Monroe 
County. 

The  relief  load  decreased  from  a  peak  of  2008  in  October 
1934  to  1508  in  February  of  this  year.  A  number  of  the  un- 
employed found  work  in  private  homes,  hotels,  restaurants 
or  other  places  catering  to  visitors. 

What  of  the  future  ?  Before  the  city  can  make  any  effort 
to  get  back  to  its  own,  the  bond  situation  and  tax  problems 
must  be  cleared.  The  administration  is  now  proposing  to 
have  the  city  and  county  assume  the  full  amount  of  indebt- 
edness, to  have  bondholders  forgive  defaulted  interest  and 
start  a  new  interest  series  as  follows:  no  interest  for  five 
years;  2  percent  for  five  years;  (Continued  on  page  410). 


THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    D  O  O  R  W  A  Y  S  — J  O  H  N    PALMER    GAVIT 


INTO    THE    SPIDER'S    PARLOR 


THE  swallowing  of  Japan  by  China — yes,  I  mean  just 
that — appears  to  be  well  under  way.  A  process  uncon- 
scious on  the  part  of  both,  but  long  foreseen  and  fore- 
told, and  inevitable.  Once  in  the  woods  I  saw  what  appeared 
to  be  a  frog  with  a  tail  two  feet  long.  The  tail  was  a  snake, 
and  half  of  the  frog  was  in  its  throat.  With  its  front  legs  the 
frog  was  dragging  the  snake,  but  slowly  it  was  being  en- 
gorged. Never  mind  that  I  released  the  frog  and  sent  the 
snake  about  his  business — in  search  no  doubt  of  another 
frog  with  no  hope  of  rescue  by  the  miracle  of  me :  the  point 
is  that  at  first  glance  it  seemed  that  the  frog  was  directing 
the  course  of  the  snake. 

Just  now  it  would  appear  that  Japan,  under  the  domina- 
tion of  its  military,  is  swallowing  China,  smothering  all 
opposition  to  the  steady  movement  southward  which  began 
with  the  conquest  of  Manchuria.  There  is  little  pretense 
about  it;  all  the  treaties  purporting  to  guarantee  the  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  China  have  gone  into 
waste-paper  and  hot  air;  the  Nanking  government  seems  to 
have  yielded  at  every  point;  all  North  China  is  under  the 
Japanese  thumb.  It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the  non-resistant 
policy  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  including  the  apparently  more 
or  less  willing  suppression  of  the  anti-Japanese  centers  and 
movements;  hard  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mere  yielding  to 
superior  force.  The  Chinese  showed  at  Shanghai  their  own 
military  prowess,  their  powers  of  resistance  when  suffi- 
ciently aroused  and  determined;  there  has  been  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  Chinese  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  Japanese. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  present  disorganization  in 
China,  preventing  a  united  front  in  any  military  sense.  The 
reasons,  psychological  if  not  practical,  go  deeper  than  that; 
whatever  they  may  be,  they  must  be  profound  to  account 
for  the  increasing  domination  of  a  quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  earth  (China's  total  is  estimated  at  near  500  mil- 
lion) by  a  nation  of  less  than  65  million.  Great  Britain's 
precarious  control  of  India  is  hardly  in  point,  but  even  that 
is  slipping  visibly.  In  India  the  British  rule  is  exotic,  by  a 
power  from  afar  and  of  another  and  spiritually  alien  race. 
The  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  in  the  geographical  sense 
neighbors,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  are  of  the  same 
race  and  of  the  same  origin.  The  obvious  fact,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Japanese  legend  or  myth  that  their  progenitors  came 
from  heaven,  is  that  they  emigrated  to  the  Japanese  islands 
from  the  mainland.  It  is  likely  too  that  that  virile  escape 
from  the  "Yin"  state  of  slumbering  habit,  to  the  "Yang" 
activity  which  creates  civilizations,  together  with  the  more 
aggressive  life  required  for  existence  on  the  rugged  islands 
and  the  surrounding  sea,  accounts  for  the  difference  in 
temperament  between  the  mass  of  the  Chinese  and  of  the 
Japanese. 

Anyhow,  now  the  Japanese  are  bringing  back  to  their  old 
homeland  the  fruits  of  their  adventurous  experience,  as  a 
younger  son  might  come  back  from  college  and  travel  to 
rejuvenate  the  old  farm  and  bestir  father  and  grandfather 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  from  their  stolid  contentment. 
And,  if  you  please,  to  restore  the  family  prestige  in  the 
community.  To  put  it  all  in  another  way,  as  toward  the 
rest  of  the  world,  especially  the  Western  world,  the  Far 


Eastern  civilization  has  more  than  begun  its  unification.  It 
may  even  be  argued  that  the  Chinese  have  come  or  are 
coming  to  believe  that  there  is  more  for  their  future  in 
collaboration  with  their  Japanese  cousins  than  in  anything 
the  West  can  do  for  them.  The  League  of  Nations  lias 
failed  them.  True,  it  was  a  League  commission  which  de- 
nounced the  Japanese  venture  in  Manchuria,  leading  to  the 
resignation  of  Japan  from  the  League;  but  it  accomplished 
nothing  substantial;  the  Western  Powers  failed  to  back  it 
up.  The  United  States  uttered  brave  enough  words  in  pro- 
test, and  the  end  of  that  is  in  the  future,  but  practically 
they  have  buttered  no  Chinese  parsnips.  What  the  Western 
world  is  watching  now  is  quite  evidently  the  process  of 
agglutination  of  the  Greater  China,  for  the  moment  under 
Japanese  leadership,  but  of  which,  in  the  last  of  it,  Japan 
probably  will  be  a  subordinate  part.  Closing  his  brilliant 
chapter  on  Japan  in  The  Beginnings  of  Tomorrow,  Dr. 
Herbert  Adolphus  Miller  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  says: 

The  real  importance  of  Japan  has  been  that  she  has  succeeded 
in  escaping  the  domination  of  the  West  and  thus  commanded 
respect  for  the  yellow  race  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
delayed;  and  also  that  she  is  bound  to  have  a  constantly  grow- 
ing influence  on  China.  Whatever  attention  may  be  directed  at 
Japan,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  real  giant  of  the 
Orient  is  China,  and  that  whatever  superiority  Japan  may  hold 
for  a  time,  China  is  bound  to  win  in  the  end. 

So  it  is  a  momentous  thing  that  we  are  witnessing  on  the 
stage  of  history.  Into  its  parlor  the  spider  of  fate  leads 
Japan,  along  the  enticing  thread  of  military  adventure,  to 
that  great  maw  which  during  its  millennia  of  life  has 
swallowed  innumerable  other  invaders,  some  of  them  much 
more  "foreign"  than  Japan — whole  races  at  a  gulp.  Indeed, 
China  is  a  composite  of  such. 

Practically,  in  the  immediate  sense,  the  West  is  likely  to 
see  forthwith  the  setting  up,  now  within  the  Great  Wall 
and  with  no  longer  any  pretense  that  they  are  not  on  the 
soil  of  China  proper,  other  puppet  states  such  as  Manchu- 
kuo.  And  the  West  cannot — anyway  will  not — do  anything 
about  it. 

One  of  the  most  sordid,  sinister  by-products  is  the  aug- 
mented spread  of  opium  and  manufactured  narcotic  drugs 
into  China  from  these  territories,  under  protection  of  arms, 
as  the  curse  was  forced  upon  China  by  the  British  a  century 
ago.  It  was  even  reported  some  time  ago  that  the  Japanese 
had  offered  to  stay  north  of  the  Great  Wall  on  condition 
that  there  should  be  no  opposition  to  the  overflow  of  opium 
and  drugs  from  Manchukuo. 

ANOTHER  state,  in  another  way,  is  on  the  spider's  door- 
step. Mussolini's  Italy  seems  determined  to  make  pre- 
text for  violent  invasion  of  Ethiopia,  better  known  as 
Abyssinia,  the  last  independent  nation  left  in  Africa.  Al- 
ready a  large  Italian  army  is  mobilized  on  the  disputed 
border  in  Italian  Somaliland,  more  are  on  the  way;  there 
have  been  reports  of  serious  armed  conflicts  with  considera- 
ble loss  of  life;  daily  the  situation  becomes  more  threatening, 
and  the  utterances  of  Mussolini  and  his  associates  afford 
little  ground  for  hope  of  even  a  nominally  peaceful  adjust- 
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ment.  Here  again,  as  in  the  Sino-Japanese  affairs,  treaties 
are  at  stake,  including  first  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  so-called  Kellogg  Pact  of  Paris  to  which 
the  United  States  government  has  mildly  called  the  atten- 
tion of  both  parties.  A  pitifully  feeble  gesture  from  the  gov- 
ernment which  claims  to  have  originated  that  benign  idea! 
Signor  Mussolini  regards  all  that  lightly,  after  the  ancient 
fashion  of  dictators;  but  beside  these  there  is  the  Italian 
signature  upon  one  even  more  apposite:  that  of  1906,  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  specifically  guaranteeing  the  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  Ethiopia.  Indeed,  that 
treaty  is  principal  fly  in  the  ointment,  for  it  definitely 
registered  the  smashing  defeat  of  Italy  by  the  Abyssinians 
in  1896  at  the  then  Ethiopian  capital  of  Adowa.  The  Italians 
never  have  forgotten  or  forgiven  what  happened  then  to 
Baratieri's  army.  It  may  well  be,  too,  that  Mussolini,  uneasy 
about  his  control  at  home  under  increasingly  disturbing 
economic  conditions,  is  resorting  to  that  time-honored  de- 
vice of  dictators — a  foreign  war  to  divert  attention  at  home. 
Along  with  the  treaties  he  would  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  outcome  of  the  Spanish  attempt  hardly  five  years  ago 
to  subdue  the  Riffs  in  Morocco,  with  its  horrible  loss  of 
Spanish  lives,  its  tremendous  waste  of  Spanish  money. 
These  North  African  mountaineers  are  grim,  hardy  fighters 
who  do  not  know  when  they  are  licked.  If  I  were  disposed 
to  prophesy  .  .  .  well,  II  Duce  might  run  over  to  Paris  and 
have  a  chat  with  Alfonso  XIII,  lately  king  of  Spain,  who 
could  tell  him  about  the  results  of  a  military  failure,  or  of 
even  a  long-protracted  bloody  campaign,  draining  the  youdi 
and  treasure  of  his  country,  already  rumbling  with  discon- 
tent. On  other  pages  of  this  issue  is  a  vivid  description  of 
the  country  into  which  the  Italians  seem  determined  to 
push  their  desperate  gamble.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  no  picnic 
upon  which  they  are  setting  out. 

ONE  of  the  incidental  pretexts  voiced  in  these  affairs  is 
that  of  spreading  a  higher  "civilization"  with  "law 
and  order"  in  a  "backward"  country.  It  has  been  pleaded 
over  the  whole  course  of  history;  nations,  whole  civiliza- 


Courtesy  of  Don  Hcrold  and  Today 

"If  we  reduce  our  armament,  these  other  races  will  destroy  our 
civilization" 


tions,  have  died  of  it,  and  doubtless  have  yet  to  die.  Present- 
day  Germany  is  grim  testimony  to  what  happens  from  a 
failure  to  spread  its  faltur — Signor  Mussolini  might  extend 
his  trip  to  Doom  in  Holland  and  get  sidelights  from  what 
is  left  of  Wilhelm  der  Schweite.  Quaintly  naive  is  the  uni- 
versal belief  that  "our"  civilization  is  the  superior.  It  is  ever 
fallacious;  as  Arnold  J.  Toynbee  says  in  A  Study  of  History, 
if  others  than  ourselves  held  this  opinion  there  might  be 
some  ground  for  our  arrogance,  as  for  instance: 
...  if  the  current  Western  view  regarding  the  role  of  the  West- 
ern Society  were  generally  held  by  non- Western  students  of 
human  affairs.  .  .  .  The  same  assurance  proclaims  itself  in  the 
utterances  of  all  the  extinct  societies. 

Meanwhile  there  is  at  least  temporary  peace  in  the  Chaco. 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  mutually  bled  white  and  penniless 
by  their  last  war,  are  forced  to  the  rational  adjudication 
which  sane  men  would  have  come  to  long  ago;  which  Italy 
and  Ethiopia  might  have  today.  An  even  more  cogent  in- 
stance is  that  of  the  agreement  between  Japan  (alias  Man- 
chukuo)  and  Soviet  Russia,  to  establish  a  permanent  com- 
mission to  settle  issues  along  the  Russian-Manchurian 
boundary,  the  line  of  which  never  has  been  defined.  This 
agreement  has  gone  far  to  convince  the  Japanese  of  the 
Soviets'  peaceful  intentions.  Naturally,  as  the  press  dis- 
patches say,  "military  comment  is  somewhat  sour."  Seldom 
do  any  professional  soldiers  view  sweetly  measures  to  make 
them  and  their  trade  superfluous. 

Another  scrap  of  blue  in  the  sky — one  observes  it  with 
held  breath  and  crossed  fingers — is  the  possibility  of  sub- 
stantial liberalization  of  the  government  of  Jugoslavia.  It 
is  and  will  continue  long  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  break  the 
grip  of  corruption  and  brutality  in  that  country  set  up 
under  the  late  king  who  was  assassinated  at  Marseilles;  but 
the  Croats  are  both  strong  and  determined.  There  will  be 
no  peace  in  Jugoslavia  while  their  persecution  continues. 

One  of  Germany's  principal  sore-spots  has  been  allayed 
for  the  time  being  by  Great  Britain's  assent  to  the  German 
demand  for  increase  of  her  naval  strength  to  35  percent  of 
the  British.  The  French  and  Italians  appear  highly  dis- 
pleased by  this  bi-partisan  amendment  of  the  Versailles 
treaty  without  consent  of  the  other  parties  to  it;  but  that 
treaty  is  in  a  pretty  tattered  state  anyway,  and  the  agreement 
has  other  significance  of  great  importance.  Actually  limi- 
tation of  armaments  has  been  agreed  upon  for  the  first  time 
since  the  tripartite  London  naval  accord  of  1930.  Germany 
has  definitely  accepted  the  principle  of  international  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  voluntary  restriction  in  return  for 
release  from  the  armament  sections  of  the  Versailles  com- 
pulsion. Furthermore,  this  satisfies  one  of  the  principal  con- 
ditions set  forth  by  Germany  for  her  return  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  Now,  should  the  League  somehow  manage  to 
push  to  success  its  pending  efforts  to  bring  about  some  sort 
of  peaceful  or  quasi-peaceful  composition  between  Italy 
and  Abyssinia,  it  may  still  disappoint  and  confound,  as  .it 
has  done  before  in  other  critical  situations,  its  enemies  and 
Cassandras  who  for  fifteen  years  have  been  touting  its  fu- 
tility if  not  its  demise. 

That  demise  in  fact  is  threatened  more  seriously  now  than 
ever  before,  for  on  the  knees  of  the  gods  at  this  moment  lies 
the  whole  system  of  cooperative  security  represented  in  the 
League.  But  it  were  better  for  it  to  end  gloriously,  calling 
by  its  real  name  (as  in  the  case  of  Japan  in  Manchukuo) 
Italy's  threatened  treason  to  its  principle,  than  to  go  on 
shameful  timidity,  having,  like  the  Orthodox  Church  ol 
Sardis,  "a  name  to  live,  but  .  .  .  dead." 
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AMERICAN  MESSIAHS— by  The  Unofficial  Observer. 
&  Schuster.    238  pp.   Price  $2. 
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CONSIDERING   the  in- 
finitesimal   brevity    of 
the  time  since  mankind 
began  experimenting  with  it, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  De- 
mocracy  thus   far   has   failed 
of  perfection,  but  that  it  has 
done  so  well,  has  survived  so 
many  eclipses.  Man  has  to  be 
very  patient  with  himself.  Of 

the  300,000  years  or  more — let  the  pundits  of  geology, 
paleontology,  anthropology,  archaeology  and  so  forth  make 
the  figures  what  they  like;  anyway  it's  a  stupendous  stretch 
of  time — since  Homo  Sapiens  first  appeared  upon  the  earth, 
apparently  not  much  more  than  6000  have  been  given  to 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "civilization."  Arnold  J.  Toynbee, 
in  his  monumental  Study  of  History  (Oxford  University 
Press)  finds  that  there  have  been  within  that  brief  space  at 
least  twenty-one  "civilizations,"  of  which  only  seven  now 
survive,  each  flattering  itself  that  it  is  the  real  article  yet  all 
facing  blithely  unaware  the  obvious  fact  that  in  the  large 
sense  they  and  mankind  as  a  whole  are  in  the  infancy  of; 
the  race,  "playing  school,"  and  pre-primary  school  at  that. 
Toynbee  puts  it  with  sardonic  optimism: 

The  species  of  human  societies  called  civilizations,  which 
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gogues,  birds  of  the  same 
feather,  who  rule  by  bunkful 
wile  rather  than  by  force; 
they  too  work  their  way  to- 
ward the  same  end.  The 
process  repeats  itself  indefi- 
nitely in  the  spiral  outlined  in 
the  human  diary  of  experience. 
Always  man  is  educating 
himself  in  self-knowledge  and 
self-control.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  education. 

Ponderous  enough  all  this  as  introduction  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  clutch  of  books  listed  above;  but  its  point  of 
view  is  germane  to  their  appraisal.  Under  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment the  degree  of  liberty  and  self-development  for  the 
individual  citizen  or  subject  and  the  happiness  of  the  group 
as  a  whole  is  measured  by  his  and  their  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  being  done  to  him  and  them;  by  the  real 
participation  of  the  individual  in  the  process.  The  only 
defensible  restrictions  upon  the  citizens'  liberty  are  those 
understood  and  consented  to,  yet  with  sleepless  vigilance 
against  and  resistance  to  encroachment  by  those  who  seize, 
or  through  the  people's  ignorance  or  negligence,  wangle 
themselves  into  power. 


has  been  in  existence  less  than  6000  years  so  far,  has  an  "expec-        A  L  SMITH,  who  has  run  the  gamut  of  political  activity 
tation  of  life"  which  is  at  least  83  million  times  as  Ions  as  its      f\   from  the  hovhnod  attachment  tn  the  district  club  to  the 


tation  of  life"  which  is  at  least  83  million  times  as  long  as  its 
present  age,  on  the  most  "conservative  estimate  of  astronomical 
probabilities." 

He  suggests  the  question  not  only  whether  any  of  the 
seven  civilizations  now  admiring  themselves  will  survive 
to  attain  any  sort  of  goal,  but  whether  mankind  itself  will 
last  out  the  struggle  toward  Super-manhood. 

Against  such  a  background  we  may  laugh  at  the  con- 
tempt for  democracy  expressed  by  the  Mussolinis,  the 
Stalins,  the  Hitlers,  and  their  like,  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try; the  while  reflecting  prayerfully  upon  the  youthfulness 
of  the  United  States  of  America  barely  150  years  out  of  its 
cradle,  toddling  about,  meddling  with  things,  in  the  bare 
beginnings  of  the  process  of  trial-and-error,  which  is  the 
only  method  of  education,  whether  of  a  child,  a  nation,  or  a 
human  race.  The  scrapheap  of  history  is  littered  with 
vestiges  of  dictatorship — 
"They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 
The  Courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep; 

And  Bahram,  that  great  Hunter — the  Wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his  Sleep." 
You  might  say,  too,  that  it  is  littered  also  with  vestiges 
of  democracies;  but  the  difference  is  that  democracy  and  the 
spirit  of  liberty  are  inherent;  they  always  come  back.  Rather, 
they  are  omnipresent — the  most  tyrannical  of  despots  and 
despotisms  exist  only  by  sufferance  of  the  people;  hold  their 
precarious  tenure  only  by  deceiving  or  intoxicating  the 
people;  dare  not  turn  the  screws  too  far,  or  come  to  their 
inevitable  destruction  by  doing  so.  Beside  the  dictators  and 
the  despotisms  under  this  consideration  belong  the  dema- 


from  the  boyhood  attachment  to  the  district  club  to  the 
governorship  and  candidacy  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  (with  very  likely  more  to  come),  is  an  outstanding 
embodiment  of  the  essentials  of  democracy.  Few  understand 
so  well  as  he,  none  better,  the  mechanics  of  it.  I  venture 
to  assert  that  6000  years  from  now  his  book  in  all  essentials 
would  describe  the  way  in  which  human  people  will  or- 
ganize, will  have  to  organize,  for  their  own  governance.  I 
dare  say  it  would  have  done  as  well  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Rome  or  Greece.  Because  Al  Smith  understands  both  peo- 
ple and  government.  To  be  sure,  he  clothes  the  essentials 
with  timely  detail:  here  is  Smith's  platform  and  program 
for  the  reform  of  New  York  City,  for  the  abolition  of  its 
anachronisms  of  organization;  here  is  his  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  past,  present  and 
future.  Like  those  things  or  not,  take  them  or  leave  them — 
Smith  fights,  has  fought  and  will  fight  for  them.  But  under- 
neath, however  unconsciously,  is  the  perennial  philosophy 
of  democracy,  of  the  citizen  participating  in  his  govern- 
ment, of  the  public  official,  large  and  small,  as  a  public 
servant.  It  is  a  handbook  of  practical  politics  in  the  best 


sense. 


Professor  Salter,  who  is  associate  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (formerly  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania),  illustrates  with  real  examples  of 
politicians  the  working  of  the  political  machines  and 
satrapies  which  have  grown  up  in  our  administration,  espe- 
cially of  city  politics.  It  is  his  belief  that  political  leaders 
should  be  paid  by  the  public  rather  than  derive  their  re- 
muneration from  salaried  office,  often  superfluous,  and  by 
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peddling  patronage  and  political  favors.  He  is  alive  to  the 
great  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  these  to  their  constitu- 
encies. He  urges  other  more  likely  measures,  such  as  the  city 
manager,  permanent  registration  of  voters,  the  short  ballot,  etc. 
Very  evident  is  the  contrast  between  him  as  a  professorial  stu- 
dent, on  the  outside  looking  in  as  it  were,  and  Al  Smith,  in 
and  of  politics,  on  the  inside  looking  both  in  and  out. 

The  anonymous  "Unofficial  Observer's"  book  purports  to 
show  a  close-up  of  the  presently  extant  group  of  political  dis- 
turbers, more  or  less  radical,  whom  this  author  (I  do  not  know 
who  he  is)  plainly  regards  as  in  the  nature  of  demagogues.  It 
is  more  or  less  a  vaudeville,  rather  cynical  in  style  but  with  a 
serious  undertone,  and  is  on  the  whole  informative  reading  for 
those  who  would  understand  or  at  any  rate  gain  acquaintance 
with  pretty  much  the  whole  clanjamfry  of  vociferous  discon- 
tent now  performing  on  the  political  stage  in  this  country; 
concomitants  of  economic  distress,  and  sweeping  the  scale  from 
the  Socialist  Norman  Thomas  to  the  Louisiana  What-Is-It 
Huey  Long.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  Who's  Who  of  the  Left, 
Leftish  and  lunatic  fringe,  as  well  as  of  the  more  seriously  con- 
siderable personnel  who  in  one  way  and  another  will  partici- 
pate kaleidoscopically  in  the  presidential  campaign  next  year. 
One  has  to  overlook  a  chronic  flippancy  and  tendency  to  "wise- 
cracking" for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  irritating  cocksureness 
of  prophecy — some  of  it  already  refuted  by  events;  but  the  book 
is  timely,  however  ephemeral. 

Altogether  serious  is  Mr.  Joad's  lament  for  the  present 
world-wide  eclipse  of  liberty.  It  is  a  gloomy  picture — justifiably 
so  as  we  all  know  too  well — of  the  moment's  condition;  but 
profoundly  he  believes  in  both  the  essentialness  of  human  free- 
dom and  the  inevitableness  of  its  reemergence.  This  book  has 
depth  of  patience,  and  soundly  warns  against  "fighting  the 
devil  with  fire:" 

"If  the  advocates  of  liberal  ideas  meet  violence  with  violence, 
denunciation  with  denunciation,  bitterness  with  bitterness,  they 
will  find  that  they  have  assisted  in  generating  an  atmosphere  in 
which  power  is  unconstitutionally  seized  by  a  forceful  minority 
and  liberty  is  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  the  outmoded  shibbo- 
leths of  an  obsolete  democracy.  To  meet  new  forces  of  violence 
and  hysteria  with  violence  and  hysteria  is  for  the  friends  of1 
liberty  to  betray  their  cause  from  the  outset." 

After  all  is  said,  the  fact  remains  that  while  dictatorship  can 
be  imposed  from  without  and  from  above — yes,  and  endured 
from  below — liberty  and  the  institutions  and  prepossessions 
of  democracy  must  come  from  within,  from  the  hearts  of  peo- 
ples fit  for  them.  They  can  be  created  temporarily  by  legisla- 
tive fiat,  but  they  cannot  save  themselves.  They  must  be  kept 
and  guarded  by  those  who  know  and  treasure  them.  The 
spark  of  that  fire  can  burn  low,  but  it  never  has  gone  out  since 
man  became  man.  JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT 

The  Tragedy  of  a  Soldier 

PATHS    OF    GLORY,    by   Humphrey   Cobb.    Viking   Press.    263   ft    Price 
f2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IT  is  easier  now  than  it  might  have  seemed  twenty  years  ago 
to  agree  with  the  French  soldiers  of  this  story  who  meditated 
the  night  before  an  attack  that  war  never  had  settled  anything 
except  who  was  the  strongest  and  that  was  not  enough.  What 
Mr.  Cobb  shows  in  this  starkly  beautiful  story,  however,  is  not 
just  the  tragic  waste  and  misery  of  war — death,  mutilation, 
mud,  lice  and  the  rest — but  its  terrifying  price  in  unloosing  the 
barbarities  in  men. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  vain  attempt  of  the  French  to  take  a 
hill.  The  fresh  recruits  went  into  the  attack  with  excitement, 
as  well  as  fear,  the  seasoned  troops  with  a  resignation  that 
checked  their  resentment.  At  the  head  was  a  pugnacious  gen- 
eral who  didn't  know  when  he  was  beaten,  especially  when 
ambition  for  the  Legion  of  Honor  beckoned  him;  these  were 
qualities  which  had  helped  make  him  a  general,  and  from  such 
a  viewpoint  men's  lives  were  a  legitimate  means  to  an  end. 


The  colonel  who  tried  to  show  him  what  the  cost  would  be 
thought  to  himself,  "Rarely  does  a  soldier  see  with  naked  eyes. 
He  is  nearly  always  looking  through  lenses,  lenses  which  are 
made  of  the  insignia  of  his  rank."  When  the  attack  failed,  the 
general  took  out  his  spleen  on  what  remained  of  his  troops; 
three  of  them  died  as  a  kind  of  votive  offering  to  his  outraged 
pride.  Protests  of  others  were  vain.  It  all  was  part  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  war  machine. 

This  is  a  lean,  hard,  disciplined  book;  it  is  telling  in  its 
economy  and  precision  of  word  and  phrase,  without  sentimen- 
tality or  didacticism.  By  the  same  tokens,  it  is  more  stirring 
than  scores  of  anti-war  tracts  could  have  been  in  showing  war's 
violation  of  all  that  can  be  esteemed  as  human.  In  war,  as  in 
peace,  the  men  of  this  book  are  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  with 
the  scales  tipped  by  a  balance  of  courage  and  responsibility  that 
it  is  intolerable  to  misdirect  and  to  lose.  Like  a  developing  fluid, 
war  brings  out  both  the  best  and  the  worst  in  them.  At  worst 
they  still  are  men,  with  a  capacity  for  pain  and  hope  to  which 
the  fates  of  war  are  an  indiscriminate  insult.  At  their  best,  as 
in  the  story  here  of  Private  Langlois,  the  tragedy  becomes  un- 
bearable. I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  read  without  a  catch 
in  the  throat  that  last  letter  Langlois  writes  to  his  wife  when 
he  knows  he  is  to  be  robbed  of  "the  communicability  which  is 
life." 

A  book  about  the  war  with  the  balance,  restraint  and  ma- 
turity of  this  one  probably  could  not  have  been  written  until 
time  had  given  opportunity  to  assimilate  the  chaos  of  twenty 
years  ago.  At  least  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  that  achieves 
these  virtues  to  this  degree.  It  is  as  absorbing  as  it  is  important. 

MARY  Ross 

Horse  and  Buggy  Pedagogy 

EDUCATION   FOR  AN  AGE  OF  POWER,   by  Joseph  K.   Hart.  Harper. 
245  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MANY  have  wondered  and  written  of  that  prime  paradox 
of  America — destitution  and  hunger  in  the  midst  of  great 
natural  wealth  and  plenty.  But  Joseph  K.  Hart  is  first  concerned 
with  another  and  perhaps  more  fundamental  American  paradox — 
medieval  education  in  a  technological  age.  With  the  vast  gov- 
ernment program  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  as  his  raw  material, 
Dr.  Hart  once  more  poses  the  problem:  has  mind  kept  up  with 
machine? 

The  New  Deal  has  supplied  Dr.  Hart  a  most  dramatic  focus 
for  pointing  up  his  thesis  of  the  futility  of  the  fifteenth  century's 
schoolish  education  in  the  technology  of  the  twentieth.  He  finds 
in  the  work  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority — and  especially 
the  workers'  town  of  Norris,  at  Norris  Dam — physical  plan- 
ning and  engineering  skill  of  the  highest  order.  Here,  he  con- 
tends, the  national  government  is  at  work  on  one  of  the  great 
construction  jobs  of  the  age,  and  along  with  this  job  has 
planned  and  built  a  community  as  modern  as  the  Dam.  All  of 
the  engineering  ability  and  technical  care  that  man  is  capable  of 
is  going  into  this  dam,  into  this  physical  community  of  Norris. 

But,  Dr.  Hart  asks,  will  the  same  high  quality,  the  same  bold- 
ness, characterize  what  goes  on  in  the  Norris  school,  the  Nor- 
ris church — characterize  the  customs  of  the  town?  "We  turn 
again,"  he  writes,  "to  the  Tennessee  Valley,  where  technologi- 
cal advance  is  making  such  enormous  strides,  and  we  ask  the 
leaders  of  this  great  national  enterprise: 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  education  in  this  new  Val- 
ley you  are  creating,  and  especially  in  this  new  city  of  Norris, 
which  is  to  be  the  first  city  of  a  new  technological  civilization? 
You  have  been  given,  by  public  mandate  and  with  public 
funds,  an  island  of  comparative  freedom  in  this  vast  welter  of 
modern  economic  confusion.  Are  you  going  to  fulfill  the 
promises,  the  implications,  of  this  freedom  in  social,  cultural, 
spiritual  lines?  Or  are  you  going  to  surrender  to  the  old  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  deadnesses,  to  definitions  of  education  that 
date  from  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  are  innocent  of  any 
hint  of  the  profound  movements  of  the  human  spirit  in  the  last 
five  hundred  years;  and,  ironically  enough,  surrender  to  a 
pedagogical  methodology  dating  from  1910,  and  innocent  of 
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any  hint  of  understanding  of  anything  that  had  happened  be- 
fore 1900?  You  do  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  machineries  you 
need  in  the  building  of  dams,  power-plants  and  transmission 
lines.  Can  you  not  be  equally  pragmatic  in  your  dealing  with 
the  cultural,  the  economic,  the  educational,  the  spiritual  ener- 
gies that  are  being  released  in  these  enormous  technological 
changes?" 

Dr.  Hart  believes  that  in  the  program  of  the  TVA  the  issues 
are  at  last  joined  and  out  in  the  open.  On  this  note  he  brings 
the  book  to  a  close:  "It  is  judgment  day,  and  the  first  trumpet 
sound  is  heard — in  the  Tennessee  Valley!"  Unfortunately,  many 
of  us  living  here  in  the  Valley  are  not  so  sure  that  the  day  of 
judgment  is  at  hand.  We  fear  that  the  forces  standing  against 
the  kind  of  education  Dr.  Hart  speaks  of  are  more  powerful 
than  even  the  TVA.  Yet  it  is  well  that  such  a  book  has  been 
written.  It  is  especially  valuable  just  now  when  the  whole  issue 
of  power  in  the  Valley  seems  destined  to  be  one  of  the  national 
issues  of  the  political  years  of  1936.  FORREST  ALLEN 

TVA.  Knoxville 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

ROAD  TO  WAR;  AMERICA:  1914-1917,  by  Walter  Millis.  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin.   466  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MR.  Millis,  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
bune, deserves  well  of  his  countrymen.  In  a  sophisticated 
and  penetrating  narrative  of  the  course  of  events  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  European  War,  he  ex- 
poses with  detachment,  yet  with  cynical  and  ironic  comment, 
the  clever  manipulation  of  a  supposedly  independent  people 
into  the  espousal  of  a  cause  they  knew  little  about.  By  a  skilful 
analysis  of  the  newspapers  and  documents  of  the  time  and 
subsequent  memoirs  of  the  actors  in  the  drama,  combined  with 
a  natural  gift  for  selecting  the  significant,  Mr.  Millis  punctures 
the  illusions,  hypocrisy  and  cant  with  which  the  diplomatic, 
political  and  social  enterprise  was  conducted.  In  reconstructing 
the  tragic  events  of  the  period,  and  recapturing  the  contem- 
porary mood,  he  displays  acumen  of  a  high  order.  His  view  is 
that  the  American  people  did  not  want  the  War,  need  by  no 
means  have  entered  it,  and  would  have  escaped  entanglement 
but  for  the  combined  power  of  Allied  propaganda,  domestic 
ineptitude,  and  the  jingo  rabble-rousing  of  certain  leaders  like 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  others,  including  Eastern  newspaper 
editors,  who,  permitting  their  emotions  to  become  deeply  in- 
volved, worked  up  a  national  hysteria  and  misled  the  country 
into  an  error  the  cost  of  which  is  still  incalculable. 

For  Mr.  Millis  the  period  covered  marks  the  peak  in  political 
pathology.  He  lets  his  actors  speak  their  parts,  especially  where 
they  display  the  naivete  and  emotion  which  led  them  to  steer  the 
country  into  war.  President  Wilson  is  portrayed  not  without  sym- 
pathy as  a  man  who,  while  having  a  horror  of  war,  did  not  know 
how  to  conduct  an  intelligent  diplomacy  and  took  positions 
which  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  those  who  did  desire  war, 
and  which  could  lead  only  to  war.  Possibly  no  President  ever 
had  poorer  advice — a  fact  which  may  partly  be  due  to  Wilson's 
intolerance  of  advice  he  did  not  like.  Colonel  House  is  pre- 
sented as  Wilson's  well-meaning  but  evil  genius  whose  advice 
was  usually  bad  and  who,  like  Ambassador  Page,  served  other 
countries  better  than  he  did  his  own. 

Mr.  Millis  might  have  added  that  the  ultimatum  of  President 
Wilson  to  Germany  in  1916  on  the  sinking  of  the  British 
steamer  Sussex,  which  logically  led  to  the  breach  of  diplomatic 
relations  in  February  1917,  was  founded  on  unsustainable 
conclusions  of  law — for  passengers  take  their  legal  position  and 
their  risks  from  the  nationality  of  the  ship  on  which  they  sail, 
and  not  vice  versa;  the  British  soon  discovered  that  it  was  po- 
litically useful  to  hire  American  seamen  and  muleteers,  often 
Negroes.  Every  one  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  lost  infinitely 
more  lives  and  ships  through  the  submarine  than  did  the  United 
States,  but  did  not  conclude  that  war  was  being  made  upon 
them.  Wilson's  good  moves  usually  came  several  months  too 
late  to  be  effective.  It  is  deplorable  to  realize  that  the  mediation 


ftotenkraker,   Amsterdam 
PEACE:  IS  ALL  THIS  TO  PROTECT  ME? 

Using  charts,  drawings,  cartoons  and  simple  words,  the  twelve 
chapters  of  this  small  book  make  vivid  the  shocking  cost  of  war  in 
money  and  in  human  life.  Instead  of  leaving  you  with  •  sense  of 
horror  and  futility,  it  suggests  what  can  and  must  be  done  to  prevent 
more  wars,  to  secure  lasting  peace,  and  how  you  can  help  as  voter, 
student,  church  member,  parent,  teacher 

HALT  I  CRY  THE  DEAD,  by  F.A.  Barb.r.  Allocation  Pitn.  160  pp.  Pile* 
$1 .50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


which  the  Germans  so  eagerly  sought  and  which  the  Allies 
consistently  rejected  might  have  been  successful  had  it  been 
initiated  by  Wilson  in  September  instead  of  December  1916. 
This  tardiness  in  taking  indispensable  steps  marks  much  of  the 
post- War  period  also. 

President  Wilson  was  not  unaware  of  the  fate  to  which  he 
had  committed  the  country  and  in  his  sounder  moments  appre- 
ciated that  American  intervention  might  make  a  sane  peace  in 
Europe  impossible.  His  later  rationalizations  this  book  does  not 
touch.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Senator  LaFollette  and  other 
opponents  of  American  intervention  appear  in  Mr.  Millis'  book 
in  the  light  of  prophets  as  well  as  patriots.  The  disquieting 
thought  that  will  trouble  some  readers  is  this:  if  our  leading 
men  could  with  moral  conviction  be  persuaded  to  drag  their 
country  into  such  a  European  adventure,  which  may  have  dam- 
aged the  country  beyond  repair,  what  assurance  have  we  of  the 
intelligent  survival  of  American  independence? 
School  of  Law,  Yale  University  EDWIN  M.  BOUCHARD 

Kins  Cotton's  Serf 

THE  TENANT  FARMER,  by  Erskine  Caldwell.  30  pp.   Price  25  cents  of 
the  Phalanx  Press,  New  York. 

IN  this  first  of  a  new  pamphlet  series  a  distinguished  Southern 
author  turns  from  realistic  fiction  to  even  more  sordid  fact.  In 
clear  and  brutal  English  he  tells  the  story  of  the  new  slavery  which 
has  grown  up  in  the  Cotton  States  and  which  embraces  nearly 
twice  as  many  whites  as  Negroes.  In  candid-camera  paragraphs 
he  pictures,  state  by  state,  the  sorry  lot  of  tenants  and  share 
croppers. 

Bad  enough  for  decades,  Mr.  Caldwell  shows  that  the  system 
of  cotton  tenancy  has  been  brought  to  a  desperate  crisis  by  the 
depression  and  the  crop  reduction  program.  The  AAA,  adopted 
with  the  best  intentions  and  probably  necessary  to  rescue  our 
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agricultural  industry  from  bankruptcy,  has  in  the  South  been 
administered  by  the  landowner  and  for  the  landowner.  Social 
custom  dating  from  slavery  days  has  placed  power  in  the  rural 
South  in  the  hands  of  the  planter  class.  Negroes  have  never  had 
any  rights  which  the  white  master  need  respect  or  did  respect. 
Now  this  discrimination  against  the  black  serfs  has  been  car- 
ried over  to  the  white  dependent  tenants.  The  whites,  however 
poor,  have  been  used  to  thinking  of  themselves  as  having  some 
rights.  Therefore  they  have  protested  the  exploiting  and  cheat- 
ing —  only  to  find  themselves  more  hated  and  abused  even  than 
the  Negroes  "who  know  their  place." 

Mr.  Caldwell  is  not  optimistic  of  improvement  in  cotton 
tenancy,  probably  the  worst  single  snarl  in  the  present  economic 
order  in  America.  He  urges,  as  all  students  of  the  problem  do, 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  plantation  system,  "the  discard- 
ing of  the  landowner  and  the  cultivation  of  the  large  farm 
on  a  collective  basis,  or  else  the  breaking  up  of  large  fertile 
units  of  land  into  small  parcels  for  intensive  cultivation  by  one 
or  two  persons."  EDWIN  R.  EMBREE 

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund 

The  Jew  in  Germany 

THE  RISE  AND  DESTINY  OF  THE  GERMAN  TEW,  (vy  Jacob  R.  Mar- 
cus. Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  Cincinnati.  417  pp.  Price 
$2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  is  a  book  of  first-class  informational  importance.  Its 
theme  is  the  Jew  in  Germany  under  Hitler.  But  Dr.  Marcus 
goes  far  back  into  the  past  to  tell  the  history  of  the  German 
Jew;  he  gives  elaborate  studies  of  the  place  of  the  Jew  in  the 
political,  economic,  educational,  cultural,  and  social  life  of  pre- 
Nazi  Germany;  he  describes  and  interprets  the  rise  of  anti- 
Semitism;  and  he  forecasts  the  fate  of  German  Jewry,  and  also 
of  world  Jewry,  in  such  a  world  as  now  exists. 

Dr.  Marcus  is  a  scholar  of  vast  learning  and  exhaustive  pa- 
tience; his  volume  is  encyclopaedic  in  the  sheer  mass  and  range 
of  its  authoritative  knowledge.  He  includes  everything  in  his 
survey  —  the  story  of  Hitler  and  the  Nazis,  the  nature  of  the 
Nordic  mania,  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  life  of  the  German 
Jews.  He  explodes  forever  the  myth  of  Jewish  preponderance 
in  German  life,  while  giving  full  recognition  to  Jewish  contri- 
butions to  this  life.  His  spirit  is  impartial,  objective,  detached, 
to  a  degree  astonishing  in  the  case  of  an  author  who  is  himself 
a  Jew.  As  regards  the  future,  he  is  not  hopeful.  Whether  Hitler 
holds  his  power  or  soon  falls,  the  lot  of  the  Jew  is  equally 
desperate.  But  Israel  will  endure,  and  in  the  end  triumph. 
Elaborate  appendices,  bibliography,  and  index  complete  a  work 
of  superb  scholarship.  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

Community  Church,  New 


New  Phases  of  Soviet  Life 

FACTORY,  FAMILY  AND  WOMAN  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION,  by 
Susan  M.  Kingsbury  and  Mildred  Fairchild.  Putnam.  334  pp.  Price  (3.50 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  book  is  a  magnificently  thorough  piece  of  work.  I 
know  of  no  other  book  about  the  Soviet  Union  into  which 
so  much  solid  information  is  packed.  Here  are  answers  to  a 
thousand  questions,  answers  not  stated  dogmatically  but  built 
up  on  months  of  first-hand  observation  and  years  of  study  of 
source  material,  and  supported  by  a  mass  of  statistical  data 
carefully  gathered  and  checked  by  the  authors,  who  head  the 
department  of  social  economy  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The 
book  covers  a  very  wide  range  indeed  for,  while  the  emphasis 
is  on  matters  concerning  women,  their  situation  is  analyzed 
against  the  general  background  of  economic  and  social  change. 
One  gets  a  picture  not  so  much  of  the  spectacular  transfor- 
mation of  women  into  street-car  conductors,  engineers,  subway 
builders,  parachute  jumpers  and  the  like,  as  of  a  slow  but 
steadily  mounting  infiltration  of  women  into  ever  more  skilled 
and  responsible  work.  Year  by  year,  the  writers  show,  the  curve 
of  women's  participation  in  every  phase  of  Soviet  life  —  political, 
social,  economic  —  rises.  Each  new  step  is  preceded  by  careful 
training  and  preparation.  Not  only  is  compulsory  universal 


education  reaching  up  steadily  into  higher  age-groups  each 
year,  but  further  educational  opportunities  accompany  all 
workers,  women  equally  with  men,  every  step  of  the  way.  In 
the  words  of  the  authors,  "The  educational  system  provides 
the  workers  with  education  from  every  angle,  at  every  level 
and  for  every  group."  In  this  process  women  are  protected  by 
a  labor  code  aimed  to  safeguard  all  workers  against  strain  and 
industrial  hazards  and  by  specific  regulations,  in  no  sense  dis- 
criminatory, which  prohibit  women  from  those  tasks  more  in- 
jurious to  women  than  to  men. 

There  is  detailed  discussion  and  statistical  material  on  living 
standards,  prices,  food  consumption,  family  budgets,  wages, 
and  an  illuminating  analysis  of  the  time  budget  of  a  representa- 
tive group  of  men  and  women  workers.  In  the  section  on  wages 
the  authors  show  that  under  the  Soviet  system  of  planning, 
wages  no  longer  depend  on  the  unequal  bargaining  power  of 
the  individual  but  on  the  whole  political  and  economic  balance. 

The  writers  find  that  family  life  is  growing  stronger  under 
the  present  set-up.  No  longer  haunted  by  the  specter  of  unem- 
ployment, disease,  old  age,  but  shielded  by  the  most  complete 
system  of  social  insurance  the  world  has  ever  known,  with 
housing  improving,  and  communal  and  cultural  services  of  all 
kinds  growing  swiftly,  families  are  finding  a  new  and  enriched 
basis  of  companionship. 

The  writers  conclude: 

".  .  .  the  aim  is  to  plan  the  physical  forms  of  living  so  that 
larger  good  may  come  to  each  individual  in  the  society — and 
at  the  same  time  a  more  ideal  relationship,  one  that  conserves 
the  higher  ideals  and  aims  of  life,  be  secured  to  the  family  and 
thus  to  society  itself." 

For  the  more  personal,  human  effects  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions so  completely  recorded  in  this  study,  Ella  Winter's  Red 
Virtue  and  Fannina  Halle's  Woman  in  Soviet  Russia  should 
be  read  too.  This  book  is  an  indispensable  source-book  for  all 
careful  students  of  the  new  Soviet  life.  JESSICA  SMITH 

Washington 

When  Man  Makes  the  Town 

OUTLINE  OF  TOWN  AND  CITY  PLANNING,  by  Thomas  Adams.  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation.  368  pp.  Price  f3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  is  a  fine  book.  It  should  be  a  useful  one,  for  something 
of  the  kind  has  long  been  needed.  Mr.  Adams  talks  fluently, 
interestingly  and  successfully  to  his  two  audiences.  These,  he 
says,  are  the  citizens  interested  in  civic  improvement  and  desir- 
ing some  knowledge  regarding  basic  principles  in  civic  growth 
and  the  objects,  scope,  and  practical  applications  of  city  plan- 
ning; and,  second,  students  of  city  planning  who  intend  to 
pursue  one  of  its  branches  as  a  profession.  The  first  third  of  the 
volume,  telescoping  historic  times,  is  a  splendid  background, 
with  much  that  is  not  commonly  known  even  by  the  planners 
themselves.  I  found  it  exciting  reading,  and  it  will  likely  be  no 
less  so  to  those  entirely  unfamiliar  with  the  field.  The  author 
correctly  surmises  that  his  readers  will  feel,  first,  that  modern 
problems  and  methods  of  solving  them  have  had  their  counter- 
part in  some  form  in  all  ages;  second,  that  every  period  of 
civilization  reveals  the  same  fundamental  weakness  in  failing 
to  do  the  things  that  give  endurance  to  the  social  structure  of 
society. 

Against  this  historic  background  Mr.  Adams  sets  the  story 
of  the  United  States,  its  early  planning,  developments  of  and 
the  forces  affecting  urban  growth,  typical  examples  and  special 
high  lights  of  achievement  in  planning.  This  recital  is  inter- 
rupted by  an  extremely  interesting  but  short  section  on  town 
planning  outside  the  United  States,  with  particular  stress  upon 
Great  Britain's  methods,  her  systems  of  control,  and  the  excel- 
lence of  her  housing  developments;  and  with  comment  upon 
developments  in  other  European  countries.  Concluding  chapters 
summarize  the  aims  and  methods  of  modern  city  planning  in 
this  country,  discuss  the  future  of  the  planning  movement,  the 
need  of  scientific  approach,  the  advances  and  weakness  in  tech- 
nical procedure,  the  guidance  of  public  taste.  In  no  place  does 
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the  author's  appraisal  and  judgment  become  "technical,"  nor  is 
there  any  loss  of  interest  at  such  times  to  discourage  a  lay 
reader.  The  spirit  of  the  book,  and  Mr.  Adams'  own  point  of 
view,  are  alike  expressed  by  this  statement:  "In  its  truest  form 
the  art  of  city  building  is  the  art  of  creating  the  kind  of  en- 
vironment needed  to  produce  and  maintain  human  values,  and 
this  means,  inter  alia,  the  balancing  and  harmonizing  of  private 
and  public  needs  and  interests  so  that  the  one  shall  not  be  un- 
duly sacrificed  for  the  other."  FREDERICK  BIGGER 
Pittsburgh 

Purchasing  Power  and  Progress 

THE  FORMATION  OF  CAPITAL,  by  Harold  G.  Moulton.  The  Brooking* 
Institution.  201  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  volume,  the  third  of  four  in  which  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution presents  a  study  of  the  relation  of  national  wealth 
to  economic  progress,  can  not  be  considered  except  in  relation 
to  those  which  have  preceded  it.  The  study  was  undertaken 
in  the  hope  of  finding  out  whether  lack  of  purchasing  power 
among  the  masses  is  the  basic  maladjustment  which  prevents 
our  economic  system  from  operating  at  full  capacity.  In  the 
previous  volumes  it  has  been  shown  that  our  productive  ma- 
chinery does  not,  in  the  best  of  times,  operate  within  20  percent 
of  its  possibilities,  and  that  the  consumptive  desires  of  the 
masses  are  unsatisfied.  The  present  volume  takes  up  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  retards  the  growth  of  capital;  growth  which 
is  essential  to  any  rise  in  the  plane  of  living. 

The  classical  theory  of  the  formation  of  capital  is  that  money 
which  is  saved  instead  of  being  spent  automatically  is  added  to 
capital.  The  author  disputes  this.  To  illustrate  his  point  he 
shows  that  between  1924  and  1929  investment  money,  that  is, 
savings,  increased  by  some  seven  millions  of  dollars  but  that 
this  was  not  used  to  increase  our  capital.  Instead  it  was  dissi- 
pated through  speculation,  as  a  similar  surplus  had  previously 
been  dissipated  through  foreign  loans  which  will  never  be 
repaid.  Additions  to  capital  are  made,  Mr.  Moulton  believes, 
only  when  consumption  is  increasing.  So  an  economist  adds  his 
voice  to  the  many  which  have  been  telling  the  industrialist  that 
only  by  building  up  the  consuming  power  of  the  masses  can  he 
survive.  Perhaps  the  cumulative  force  of  these  warnings  may 
eventually  make  him  realize  the  self-destroying  effect  of  re- 
duced production  and  high  prices. 

The  series  will  be  concluded  by  a  volume  which  discusses 
ways  and  means  of  making  a  more  effectively  functioning 
economic  system.  The  study  as  a  whole  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  an  understanding  of  the  causes  and  the  cure  of  the 
depression.  As  such  it  should  be  on  every  one's  bookshelf. 
Bethel,  Conn.  I.  M.  BEARD 

The  Industrial  Worker  in  Mexico 

ORGANIZED  LABOR  IN  MEXICO,  by  Marjorie  Ruth  Clark.  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press.  306  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

"THIS  thorough  and  hard-headed  study  effectively  debunks 
I  many  of  the  romantic  claims  formerly  put  forward  for  the 
Mexican  labor  movement.  Its  leaders  are  revealed  as  eminently 
practical  and  opportunistic  individuals.  Organized  labor — and 
specifically  the  CROM  (Confederacion  Regional  Obrera  Mexi- 
cana),  which  long  dominated  the  scene — has  displayed 
little  if  any  superiority  to  other  movements  in  escaping  preva- 
lent weaknesses  in  Mexican  social  organization.  Its  history  has 
been  marked  by  dependence  on  governmental  favor,  personal- 
ism,  narrow  partisanship  and  to  considerable  degree  political 
trickery,  graft  and  corruption.  Moreover,  in  an  agricultural 
country,  it  has  centered  its  interest  on  the  industrial  worker. 

Miss  Clark  shows  clearly  the  decisive  role  that  governmental 
support  has  played  both  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  labor  in  Mexico. 
Successive  agreements  with  Carranza,  Obregon  and  Calles 
brought  the  CROM  to  its  "glorious"  period  of  control  (1924- 
28),  when  it  claimed  millions  of  members  and  levied  on  gov- 
ernment salaries  for  its  principal  revenues.  But  a  break  with 
Calles  ended  official  backing,  and  it  fell  from  power. 

Despite  recent  reverses,  nonetheless,  the  status  of  labor  is 


far  superior  to  that  it  enjoyed  in  1910.  The  1917  Constitution 
and  the  1931  Labor  Code  provided  some  of  the  most  advanced 
legislation  in  the  world.  Although  wide  disparity  exists  between 
precept  and  practice,  the  eight-hour  day  in  factories,  mines  and 
railroads,  employers'  liability  for  industrial  accidents  and  occu- 
pational diseases,  the  right  to  organize  and  to  strike  (in  accord 
with  governmental  regulations)  are  gains  which  have  been 
well  consolidated.  Boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  func- 
tion actively  if  somewhat  arbitrarily.  The  dismissal  wage  of 
three  months'  salary  for  "unjustified"  discharge  is  widely 
enforced. 

For  any  evaluation  of  the  gains  of  the  Mexican  revolution, 
this  book  constitutes  a  source  of  the  first  importance. 

CHARLES  A.  THOMSON 
Foreign  Policy  Association 

Doctors  Speak  Out 

THE  DOCTOR'S  BILL,  by  Hugh  Cabot.  M.D.  Columbia  University  Press. 

313  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 
ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  MEDICINE,  by  A.  C.  Christie,  M.S.,  M.D. 

Macmillan.  229  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

SO  many  recent  publications  of  physicians  on  the  economic 
problems  of  medicine  have  been  merely  controversial  that 
it  is  a  gratifying  sign  of  a  more  serious  and  intellectual  approach 
when  two  books  by  well-known  medical  riien  appear  almost 
simultaneously.  Through  years  of  private  practice,  group  prac- 
tice, institutional  administration  and  public  affairs,  Dr.  Cabot 
has  focussed  his  uncompromising  mind  upon  the  problems  of 
the  doctor  and  the  public,  foreseeing  and  welcoming  change. 
His  timely  book  will  be  of  stimulus  and  value  to  many  physi- 
cians, medical  students  and  social  workers.  Medical  care  in  the 
future,  he  believes,  must  be  scientific  in  its  methods,  social  in 
its  relationships.  He  sees  no  hope  of  reviving  the  old-time  gen- 
eral practitioner.  The  enlargement  of  medical  knowledge  de- 
mands specialization,  but  continued  specialization  will  atomize 
and  confuse  the  patient  unless  physicians  learn — as  many  are 
now  doing — to  work  in  professionally  associated  groups.  If  we 
can  thus  obtain  really  good  medical  service,  organized  in  har- 
mony with  fundamental  scientific  trends,  it  will  not  be  cheap 
but  it  will  be  worth  paying  for.  The  social  worker  in  a  hurry 
to  get  medical  care  to  the  many  people  who  now  lack  it  some- 
times risks  overlooking  the  fact  that  only  good  medical  care  is 
worth  getting. 

Dr.  Cabot's  emphasis,  therefore,  is  more  upon  the  method  of 
furnishing  medical  service  than  on  the  means  of  paying  for  it. 
He  accepts  the  need  of  applying  the  principle  of  insurance, 
but  not  compulsory  health  insurance,  and  favors  extension  of 
some  tax-supported  medical  service.  He  reviews  numerous  cur- 
rent experiments  critically,  without  pulling  out  of  them  a  pana- 
cea, indeed  hardly  any  coherent  working  program.  He  fronts 
unflinchingly  the  present  deficiencies  and  commercialization  of 
the  system  of  private  fees,  the  obscurantism  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  some  state  and  local  medical  societies. 
To  the  claims  of  many  leaders  in  medical  societies  that  "if  any 
new  plans  for  providing  medical  service  are  to  be  put  into 
operation  they  should  be  controlled  by  the  medical  profession," 
Dr.  Cabot  replies,  "That  the  medical  profession,  acting  as  an 
expert  in  its  own  field,  is  the  best  witness  on  medical  problems 
no  one  has  denied,  but  the  broader  proposition  that  it  must  be 
given  control  of  the  methods  by  which  people  shall  be  allowed 
to  obtain  medical  service  is  a  large  order,  and  one  which  it  will 
find  hard  to  fill." 

Dr.  Christie,  a  well-known  x-ray  specialist  and  citizen  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care,  remarks  in  his  preface,  "If  it  be  thought 
presumptuous  for  one  not  an  economist  to  write  on  such  a 
subject  it  may  be  answered  that  the  physician  is  probably  in  a 
better  position  to  understand  the  economic  problems  involved 
in  medical  care  than  the  economist  without  medical  training 
or  experience."  It  is  difficult  to  accept  a  physician-writer  at  his 
own  valuation  in  the  field  of  medical  economics  when  apparent- 
ly he  fails  even  to  appreciate  that  there  are  scientific  standards 


of  investigation  in  economics  and  other  social  sciences.  A  physi- 
cian, who  in  his  own  specialty  would  be  the  first  to  insist  that 
a  writer  examine  and  weigh  all  evidence  before  stating  con- 
clusions, commits  himself  blithely  on  fundamental  questions 
concerning  health  insurance  and  public  health  without  showing 
in  his  text  or  citations  that  he  has  read  any  but  a  handful  of 
recent  publications  in  the  large  and  scholarly  literature  here 
and  abroad  and  without  critical  evaluation  of  the  material 
which  he  does  utilize.  Dr.  Christie  favors  experimentation,  by 
the  public  and  the  profession,  through  plans  complying  with 
the  ten  principles  recently  laid  down  by  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Within  this  framework,  he  suggests  in  his  final 
chapter,  there  is  room  for  a  number  of  projects  which  he  be- 
lieves would  improve  medical  care  and  relieve  some  of  its 
economic  burdens.  MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS 

Julius  Rosenwald  Fund 

MOSCOW    CARROUSEL,   by   Eugene   Lyons.   Knopf.   358  pp.   Price   $3.50 
postpaid   of   Survey    Graphic. 

As  American  correspondent  in  Moscow  for  the  United  Press 
Eugene  Lyons  spent  six  years  (1928-34)  writing  the  news  of 
the  USSR  in  newspaper  dispatches.  In  his  private  notes  he 
recorded  less  newsworthy,  but  more  significant,  impressions 
and  incidents.  His  book,  informally  constructed  from  these 
notes,  more  nearly  captures  some  of  the  moods  and  something 
of  the  spirit  of  Moscow  than  more  solemn  efforts  by  writers 
less  well  informed.  Lyons  knows  his  Moscow,  "its  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells;"  this  reviewer,  a  lately  returned  traveller 
from  that  city  of  amazing  contrasts,  finds  an  almost  photo- 
graphic accuracy  in  his  recital.  The  new  Russians  appear  in 
these  vignettes  as  human  beings  much  the  same  as  humans  the 
world  over.  As  a  good  journalist  the  author  manages  to  keep 
his  viewpoint  perfectly  objective;  he  tells  of  things  and  people 
as  they  are,  the  good  and  the  bad.  Needless  to  say,  the  book 
was  not  subjected  to  the  ministrations  of  any  Soviet  censor. 
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3  percent  for  five  years;  4  percent  for  five  years;  5  percent  for 
five  years;  and  6  percent  for  five  years.  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  made  as  easy  as  possible  to  put  the  city  in  a  position  to  pay 
until  it  gets  on  its  feet,  when  more  payment  may  be  assumed. 
If  and  when  the  bonds  are  adjusted,  taxes  will  be  adjusted 
accordingly.  But  all  that  is  as  yet  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 

If  these  matters  can  be  arranged  and  the  city  of  Key  West 
once  more  assumes  life  as  a  political  entity,  it  may  have  a  very 
different  form  of  government  from  the  past.  The  administra- 
tion is  proposing  a  reorganization  with  one  commissioner  elect- 
ed by  the  people,  one  appointed  by  the  governor  and  one 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  interior — because  Key  West  is 
near  the  national  monument  of  the  island  of  Dry  Tortugas, 
which  is  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  But  that  reor- 
ganization is  also  a  matter  for  the  future  to  determine. 

There  are  still  questions  nearer  home.  Will  the  tourist  indus- 
try absorb  virtually  all  the  unemployed  of  Key  West?  Even  so, 
for  how  much  of  each  year?  Will  it  be  long  enough  to  tide  the 
city  over  the  hot  season  when  no  strangers  arrive?  Is  the  one 
industry  of  visitors,  subject  as  it  is  to  custom,  fashion,  seasonal 
and  climatic  variation,  sufficient?  So  far  the  Relief  Administra- 
tion inclines  to  be  hopeful.  Mr.  Stone  has  said,  "It  would  seem 
not  unreasonable  to  say  that  the  Key  West  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram has  justified  itself  so  far  and  may  be  expected  to  go  for- 
ward more  productively  under  the  new  program."  But  whether 
or  not  this  occurs,  and  whether  the  experiment  succeeds  or 
fails,  it  will  have  played  a  part  in  forming  a  new  concept  of 
government,  a  concept  which  denies  that  government  is  merely 
to  be  a  policeman  and  to  keep  the  peace,  which  sees  its  role  as 
positive  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  life  of  the  community  in  all 
its  aspects. 


Lathrop  and  by  Mrs.  Kelley,  they  were  induced  to  act  and 
they  destroyed  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  clothing.  That 
attack  illustrates  the  difference  between  these  two  tremendously 
useful  women.  Mrs.  Kelley,  the  fighter,  asked  me  to  file  a 
mandamus  suit  to  compel  action.  Julia  Lathrop,  the  diplomat, 
reasoned  and  cajoled.  Each  acted  in  her  own  way,  but  each 
fought  for  the  same  cause  and  each  risked  her  life  in  the  same 
conflict.  Working  together  they  saved  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  human  lives." 

ONE  day  I  heard  a  young  doctor  remonstrate  with  Julia 
Lathrop  that  while  she  might  consider  it  her  duty  to  put 
the  small-pox  patients  into  the  contagious-disease  hospital,  it  was 
really  not  necessary  to  follow  them  there  and  to  be  "a  messenger 
of  cheer  between  them  and  their  families."  She  replied  that 
there  must  be  some  human  method  of  communication  and  that 
she  certainly  knew  better  how  to  keep  free  from  contagion  than 
their  families  did  and  that  she  had  many  more  opportunities 
for  cleanliness. 

One  of  the  Hull-House  residents  says:  "Hull-House  was  the 
most  interesting  place  in  the  world,  I  verily  believe,  when  Julia 
Lathrop  and  Mrs.  Kelley  were  both  there.  There  were  always 
Mrs.  Kelley 's  quick  characterizations  for  the  benefit  of  the  group 
of  residents  gathered  about  her  after  she  came  back  from  her 
night  school.  All  were  packed  into  the  octagon  [room]  where 
Miss  Lathrop  would  start  one  of  her  meandering  sentences 
which,  after  amusing  people  all  the  way,  suddenly  wound  up 
with  some  unexpected  twist." 

The  people  who  knew  both  of  these  brilliant  women  at  Hull- 
House  tend  to  associate  them  together  and  vividly  to  recall  the 
long  and  scintillating  discussions  between  them,  not  only  when 
they  were  both  residents  but  long  afterwards  when  they  often 
met  there. 

Their  most  doughty  debates  centered  around  court  decisions. 
Florence  Kelley  constantly  saw  what  she  considered  beneficent 
legislation  thrown  out  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme  courts  in 
the  states  and  in  the  nation.  For  instance,  the  eight-hour  law 
for  women,  which  as  state  factory  inspector  she  had  adminis- 
tered for  a  year,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  and  she  later  saw  measures  which  had  been 
enacted  into  laws  by  the  various  state  legislatures  made  inop- 
erative because  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  true  of  an  attempt  to  limit  the 
hours  of  work  for  the  bakers  of  New  York  State,  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  for  women  in  Oregon,  and  of  similar  legisla- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Kelley  contended  that  this  judicial  nullification  of  be- 
neficent legislation  on  the  grounds  of  constitutionality  set  a 
distinct  limitation  to  the  experiments  through  which  the  nation 
might  increase  its  fund  of  social  knowledge,  and  that  it  cur- 
tailed the  opportunity  for  utilizing  experimentation  as  a  method 
for  progressive  government. 

She  pointed  out  that  over  and  over  again  intelligent  attempts 
to  deal  with  a  social  evil,  if  made  the  basis  of  legal  enactment, 
were  less  likely  to  receive  judicial  approval  than  an  outworn 
method  of  dealing  with  the  same  evil  which  had  the  doubtful 
value  of  an  early  precedent  under  conditions  long  obsolete.  She 
devoutly  believed  what  was  afterward  stated  by  Justice  Holmes 
in  a  minority  opinion  in  a  Supreme  Court  case,  that  the  process 
of  adjustment  to  current  conditions  is  a  necessity  if  constitu- 
tional government  is  to  endure. 

In  these  discussions  Julia  Lathrop  was  usually  found  defend- 
ing the  actions  of  the  courts,  insisting  that  we  must  proceed 
by  precedent  broadening  into  precedent,  and  she  held  to  this 
after  the  very  disappointing  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  regard  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  federal 
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Child  Labor  Law  she  was  then  administering  as  chief  of  the 
US  Children's  Bureau. 

It  is  fair  to  her  changing  position,  however,  to  quote  from  a 
speech  that  Julia  Lathrop  once  made  to  the  League  of  Women 
Voters: 

"As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whatever  our  differences  of 
opinion,  we  have  turned  of  late  to  our  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  to  our  Constitution  with  a  new  sense  of  their  vitality. 
Some  of  us  think  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  be  touched  but 
that  like  the  ark  it  is  a  complete  and  finished  vehicle  of  a 
sacred  utterance.  Others  of  us  believe  that  the  Constitution  is  a 
living  testament  of  adaptations  to  the  changes  which  are  taking 
place  in  our  country.  All  of  us  respect  the  patriotism,  the  cour- 
age and  the  statesmanship  of  the  men  who  wrote  it.  Even  those 
of  us  who  have  no  legal  training  feel  that  human  struggle  to 
reach  just  agreements  of  which  our  Constitution  is  the  result. 
Men  of  differing  lives  and  characters  and  social  traditions  came 
together  eleven  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
try  to  find  a  way  by  which  they  could  agree  upon  a  joint  ex- 
pression of  the  essential  principles  on  which  they  believed  the 
union  of  the  states  must  rest.  .  .  .  They  never  thought  they  had 
written  a  perfect  thing.  They  knew  they  had  set  up,  after  many 
compromises,  the  minimum  framework  of  a  common  govern- 
ment. And  it  stands  with  repeated  modifications  after  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  extraordinary  national  growth." 

V 

SHE  had  long  attended  the  sessions  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  many  of  them  when  it  was  called  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.  Although 
in  later  years  its  delegates  were  not  so  largely  representative  of 
governmental  institutions,  a  certain  number  of  public  officials 
registered  in  its  membership  every  year  with  the  thousands  of 
citizens  from  every  state  in  the  union  who  were  engaged  in  any 
sort  of  philanthropy.  Graham  Taylor  thus  described  its  repre- 
sentative capacity: 

"The  classes,  occupations  and  interests  best  known  by  those 
who  speak  for  them  here  are  constituent  elements  of  the  nation 
as  much  as  any  congressman's  district  or  constituents.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  thousands  of  our  population  who  are  not  rep- 
resented anywhere  else  and  have  no  other  spokesmen  than 
those  who  appear  for  them  here.  They  are  the  dependent,  defec- 
tive and  delinquent  classes  cared  for  by  those  who  gather  in 
this  conference  to  learn  from  one  another  how  better  to  care 
for  them." 

Florence  Kelley  had  always  attended  these  conferences,  and 
her  stirring  appeals  for  justice  to  one  group  after  another  whom 
she  believed  to  be  unjustly  treated  never  failed  to  move  the 
assembly.  She  was  the  executive  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  for  thirty  years  and  aroused  her  constituencies  to  ever- 
widening  opportunities  for  fairer  conditions  in  industry. 

I  recall  an  incident  at  one  of  the  conferences  where  a  speaker 
was  trying  to  induce  the  delegates  to  the  advocacy  of  classes  in 
salesmanship  in  the  public  schools,  urging  that  it  would  afford 
one  more  opening  for  young  people  desiring  to  go  into  business. 
Mrs.  Kelley  spoke  vigorously  in  opposition  saying  she  would 
gladly  urge  classes  in  sales-resistance.  Why  should  people  be  in- 
duced to  buy  what  they  didn't  want  and  probably  could  never 
use?  She  was  at  the  moment  much  concerned  in  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  a  minimum  wage  for  women,  and  her  office  was  pre- 
paring material  for  a  brief  which  was  being  collected  by  Jose- 
phine Goldmark  to  be  presented  by  the  attorney  defending  the 
Oregon  minimum-wage  law  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  It  seemed  to  her  insupportable  that  more  girls  should 
be  induced  to  enter  department  stores  through  such  a  specious 
preparation.  Mrs.  Kelley  ended  her  speech  by  declaring  that 
any  measure  presented  to  the  conference  in  the  name  of  "edu- 
cation for  the  under-privileged"  always  had  an  unfair  advantage 
and  she  for  one  was  for  inaugurating  a  movement  for  sales- 
resistance  to  it. 

While  Julia  Lathrop  was  always  ready  to  debate  such  subjects 


as  she  did  on  this  occasion  most  brilliantly,  she  was  on  the 
whole  more  profoundly  interested  that  the  state  and  county 
officials  who  attended  the  conference  should  be  kept  identified 
with  the  experiences  and  attitudes  of  the  volunteer  social  work- 
ers and  be  pushed  towards  better  administration  of  existing 
laws.  She  realized  how  easy  it  was  to  consider  a  measure  as  secure, 
when  the  government  has  taken  it  over,  but  perhaps  no  one  in 
the  conference  knew  better  than  she  how  necessary  it  was  that 
social  workers  should  still  feel  interested  in  the  measures  they 
had  advocated  and  identify  themselves  with  the  officials  charged 
with  difficult  and  sometimes  experimental  administration.  This 
attitude  of  hers  occasionally  appeared  to  the  younger  and  ardent 
would-be  sociologists  in  the  conference  like  a  throwback  to  the 
old  days  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  al- 
though it  was  greatly  to  the  special  interests  of  these  young 
people  that  the  measures  they  were  thrusting  into  governmental 
agencies  should  be  properly  administered. 

Another  "reason  why  Miss  Lathrop  was  so  deeply  concerned 
for  the  development  of  public  social  service  of  a  high  profes- 
sional standard  was  because  only  the  public  agency  can  be 
absolutely  comprehensive  and  really  continuous.  The  compre- 
hensiveness was  always  a  goal.  This  meant  that  all  who  needed 
it  were  to  be  included  in  the  service  provided." 

On  one  occasion  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Florence  Kelley  spoke  vigorously  before  a  large  general  session, 
discussing  methods  of  caring  for  widows  and  their  children. 
"The  thing  to  do  for  widows  and  orphans,"  she  said  quickly, 
"is  to  abolish  them,"  and  she  went  on  speedily  to  laws  concern- 
ing industrial  accidents  and  workmen's  compensation. 

Julia  Lathrop  of  course  agreed  with  her — she  could  always  be 
trusted  to  take  a  large  view  of  any  situation;  but  she  warned 
the  social  workers  at  the  conference  that  even  such  measures 
would  not  help  the  hard  lot  of  the  poor  unless  the  officials  who 
administered  them  knew  actual  conditions. 

A 4  old  friend  of  mine  who  saw  me  in  the  room  as  this  little 
exchange  of  views  took  place,  asked  me  how  I  reacted  when 
I  saw  two  Hull-House  residents  presenting  such  contradictory 
positions.  I  told  him  the  old  story  of  the  absent-minded  country 
clergyman  who  had  led  a  happy  life  in  his  English  parish,  save 
for  certain  temperamental  difficulties  in  his  church  choir.  He 
was  walking  in  the  sunshine  one  day  when  a  puzzled  parish- 
ioner asked  him  what  was  the  difference  between  seraphim  and 
cherubim.  The  old  gentleman,  aroused  from  a  reverie,  said  he 
believed  that  there  had  once  been  a  difference  but  he  was  happy 
to  say  that  it  had  been  amicably  adjusted. 

I  assured  my  friend  that  we  had  the  habit  of  open  debate  at 
Hull-House  but  that  in  the  end  such  differences  of  opinion  had 
always  been  "amicably  adjusted"  and  certainly  these  two  old 
friends  would  so  end  their  friendly  debate. 

But  unhappily  the  story  failed  to  elucidate.  I  found  next  day 
various  members  of  the  conference  much  amused  that  the  head- 
resident  of  a  settlement  was  so  fatuous  that  she  had  actually 
implied  that  of  two  residents  present  at  the  conference,  one 
was  a  seraph  and  the  other  a  cherub.  Horribly  mortified  and 
possessed  of  a  nightmare  horror  lest  the  two  debaters  should 
hear  the  story,  I  hastened  to  find  my  old  friend.  In  response 
to  my  reproaches  he  admitted  that  he  had  made  a  good  story 
at  a  dinner  party  the  night  before  but  that  the  dramatis  per- 
sonae  had  all  been  absolutely  anonymous,  and  he  assured  me 
that  with  such  a  large  number  of  pretty  settlement  girls  all 
over  the  place  no  one  would  ever  guess  that  he  had  in  mind 
either  myself  or  the  two  Hull-House  residents  involved;  with 
which  equivocal  explanation  I  was  obliged  to  be  content. 

Throughout  Julia  Lathrop's  years  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
ferences she  was  almost  universally  recognized  as  able  to  apply 
to  perplexing  social  situations  as  they  arose  the  ability  which 
can  best  be  described  as  that  of  statesmanship.  That  she  was 
elected  president  in  1917  with  the  enthusiastic  backing  of  all 
the  young  and  radical  members  demonstrates  once  again  how 
thoroughly  she  and  young  people  understood  each  other. 
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farmers  to  reduce  the  acreage  planted  in  staples  may  be  expect- 
ed to  cause  them  to  diversify,  and  diversification  will  in  many 
instances  mean  greater  self-sufficiency.  Farmers  may  tend  to 
supply  their  own  wants  with  the  time  and  land  formerly  de- 
voted to  a  cash  crop. 

Efforts  of  the  present  administration  appear  designed  to  keep 
industrial  wages  up,  and  consequently  costs  and  prices,  too. 
Factory  child-labor  is  discouraged.  Fewer  hours  of  labor  per 
week  are  urged.  These  measures  will  favor  self-sufficiency — the 
workman  will  have  more  time  to  do  things  about  the  home, 
such  as  growing  vegetables  and  helping  his  wife  preserve  them. 
The  children  can  also  be  making  themselves  useful.  As  already 
said,  high  wages  encourage  centralization,  but  wages  raised 
artificially  in  certain  industries  only  act  to  hamper  those  indus- 
tries and  aid  competitors.  To  the  extent  that  wages  are  kept 
higher  than  the  market  rate  would  otherwise  be,  presumably 
the  effect  will  be  markedly  to  stimulate  local  and  home  pro- 
duction. 

Insofar  as  prices  are  bolstered,  the  effect  will  be  to  aid  the 
larger  mass  producers  as  opposed  to  their  smaller  competitors. 
Its  enormous  overhead  makes  the  great  corporation  vulnerable 
to  underselling  in  a  period  of  reduced  business  volume. 

The  corporate  form  is  of  course  essential  to  the  centralized 
system.  In  the  past,  society  has  severely  restricted  corporations, 
but  for  the  last  fifty  years  they  have  been  allowed  great  latitude. 
Recent  taxation  aimed  at  chain  stores  may  herald  a  change. 
Undoubtedly  mass  production  could  be  handicapped  by  legis- 
lative limitation  of  corporate  enterprise.  The  opinion  of  Justice 
Brandeis  in  the  Florida  Chain  Store  Case  is  an  encyclopedia  on 
the  possibilities  in  this  field. 

Apparently  the  ingenuity  of  our  inventors  can  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  only  serve  to  encourage  decentralization.  New 
inventions  for  mass  production  seem  invariably  to  result  in 
throwing  more  men  out  of  work,  with  the  attendant  difficulties. 
On  the  other  hand  inventions  to  facilitate  domestic  production 
can  hardly  fail  to  favor  decentralization,  because  of  the  conse- 
quent reduction  in  drudgery.  Small  cheap  power  generating 
plants,  looms  and  spinning  wheels,  canning  apparatus,  garden 
machinery  and  the  like  would  considerably  reduce  the  rigors 
of  rural  self-'sufficiency. 

Rural  self-sufficiency  has  received  public  attention  because  of 
the  unemployment  situation.  The  support  of  the  unemployed 
is  imposing  a  great  burden  upon  the  federal  and  local  govern- 
ments— a  burden  receiving  increasing  attention  as  it  becomes 
more  apparent  that  it  has  not  that  "temporary"  nature  so  far 
used  to  justify  borrowing.  As  people  become  restless  at  the 
seemingly  endless  handing  out  of  money,  the  proposal  is  made 
with  more  and  more  vigor  and  frequency  that  the  unemployed 
should  do  something  to  support  themselves.  Society,  unable  to 
give  employment,  is  not  unreasonable  in  requiring  that  its 
dependents  reduce  their  cash  requirements  by  such  methods  as 
growing  and  preserving  their  own  food  and  making  their  own 
clothes. 

This  policy  has  received  its  greatest  impetus  through  its 
sponsorship  by  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  federal  relief  administrator. 
The  analogous  subsistence  homesteads  project  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  endorsed  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  has  been 
given  the  blessing  of  such  a  conservative  as  Henry  I.  Harriman, 
president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Upton 
Sinclair's  unorthodox  past  caused  his  not  dissimilar  EPIC 
plan  to  be  rejected.  Apparently  the  same  idea  is  greeted  one 
way  when  proposed  by  a  radical  for  the  sake  of  the  unem- 
ployed, another  way  when  proposed  by  one  of  sound  back- 
ground for  the  purpose  of  "taking  the  load  off  the  taxpayer." 
There  are  many  less  known  enterprises  of  the  same  nature.  The 
city  of  New  York,  for  instance,  maintains  a  largely  self-sufficient 
farm,  called  Camp  Greycourt,  for  some  of  its  able-bodied  desti- 


tute. Other  cities  also  maintain  such  farms.  The  FERA  has 
numerous  transient  camps  in  which  wanderers  for  whom  local 
communities  will  not  accept  responsibility,  grow  their  own 
food. 

As  this  movement  proceeds,  more  and  more  persons  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  cash  economy.  This  in  turn  may  deprive  the 
mass  producers  of  customers,  thereby  throwing  others  out  of 
work,  and  further  handicapping  that  system.  But  if  the  move- 
ment does  not  proceed,  the  task  of  supporting  18  million 
persons  in  idleness  may  be  so  great  as  to  be  equally  disadvan- 
tageous. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  present  finds  a  number  of  well- 
organized  movements,  equipped  with  funds,  powerful  advo- 
cates and  a  compelling  argument,  taking  or  proposing  to  take 
a  substantial  fraction  of  the  population  out  of  the  centralized 
economy  and  establishing  it  upon  a  self-sufficient  basis. 

Avf  unfortunate  feature  of  the  centralized  economy  is  its 
need  for  capital-goods  activity.  The  system  flourishes  most 
when  there  is  a  great  deal  to  do,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
a  self-sufficient  homestead.  When  a  farmer  builds  a  house  and 
barn  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  keeping  himself  and  his  family 
fed  and  clothed,  he  naturally  welcomes  the  completion  of  the 
house  and  barn.  His  labor  is  lightened.  But  in  modern  capi- 
talization completion  of  the  permanent  structure  causes  un- 
employment and  attendant  evils.  Another  disadvantage  of  the 
centralized  economy  is  that  more  efficient  machines  also  tend 
to  create  unemployment.  On  the  other  hand  one  largely  self- 
sufficient  finds  his  work  easier  when  he  can  use  a  better  tool  or 
device. 

At  present  the  centralized  system,  weakened  by  the  ills  here 
referred  to,  and  others  also,  is  challenged  by  the  revival  of  the 
domestic  machine.  It  will  be  interesting  to  survey  the  conflict. 
Our  present  civilization  is  based  upon  the  central  movement. 
If  that  goes  into  reverse,  and  the  processes  of  the  last  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  are  unwound,  so  to  speak,  momentous 
social  changes  will  result. 

In  considering  what  the  course  of  this  conflict  may  be,  prece- 
dent may  be  found  in  the  development  of  the  motor  car,  the 
most  popular  domestic  machine  up  to  now.  Some  of  its  signifi- 
cant aspects  are:  first,  the  growth  of  motor  transport  has  been 
largely  one  of  self-sufficiency.  Bus  and  truck  corporations  carry 
a  small  proportion  of  the  traffic  compared  with  that  carried  by 
units  owned  by  those  whose  persons  or  freight  are  transported. 
Second,  the  ways  over  which  the  motor  cars  run  are  owned  and 
financed  by  the  state,  and  neither  the  ways  nor  the  bonds 
issued  to  pay  for  them  are  the  subject  of  speculative  operations 
on  the  security  markets.  But  the  corporations  which  make  motor 
cars  are  privately  owned  and  their  stock  is  actively  dealt  in  on 
the  exchange.  Third,  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  it  is 
still  much  cheaper  to  transport  a  given  mass  of  people  from 
any  one  point  to  any  second  point  by  railroad  than  by  motor 
car,  provided,  of  course,  that  both  points  are  on  a  line  of 
railroad.  The  difficulty  and  expense  lie  in  getting  the  people 
to  and  from  the  railroad  stations.  No  one  regards  a  railroad 
station  as  a  desirable  place  to  be  from  any  point  of  view  other 
than  transport.  The  superiority  of  the  motor  car  lies  in  its 
greater  ability  to  carry  persons,  or  freight,  from  points  of  origi- 
nal departure  to  those  of  final  destination.  Fourth,  although 
transportation  is  decentralized,  the  transport  unit  itself  is  mass 
produced  and  standardized. 

The  development  of  other  domestic  machines  may  be  simi- 
larly characterized.  Thus  a  possible  automatic  loom  for  house 
hold  use  would  perhaps  itself  be  mass-produced  by  a  corpora 
tion  whose  stock  would  be  sold  on  financial  markets,  and  the 
loom  used  principally  to  supply  clothing  to  its  immediate 
owners.  It  may  compete  with  central  clothing  production 
through  superior  ability  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
elaborate  distribution. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not  we  may  be  confident  that  any 
decay  of  the  centralized  economy  will  have  eventful  conse- 
quences. 
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conduct  to  be  controlled  by  prejudice.  We  need  to  be  educatec 
until  we  understand  our  emotional  conflicts  and  learn  to  cor- 
rect them." 

"Do  you  believe  that  we  can  change  human  nature?"  1 
asked. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  think  not.  Human  nature  remains  more 
or  less  the  same.  But  we  can  guide  human  nature  into  new 
habits.  That  has  been  done  throughout  history.  Enlightenment 
and  discipline  do  lead  us  into  better  ways." 

"Shall  we  ever  be  able  to  abolish  war?"  I  persisted. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  believe  we  can.  I  feel  sure  that  we 

will.  We  must  educate  to  do  it.  Our  hope  is  in  youth — who 

can  be  given  emancipated  views  of  life." 

"Is  religion  a  necessary  factor  in  this  program  of  education?" 
"Religion  can  be  made  the  basis  of  character  instruction  for 
youth.  It  should  be  the  means  with  which  to  create  more  intel- 
ligent attitudes.  You  ask  me  if  I  believe  in  a  purpose  back  of 
life?  Every  scientist  wonders  at  the  mystery  of  existence  and 
senses  a  creative  force  in  the  law  and  beauty  of  the  universe, 
but  I  cannot  define  that  force  as  an  anthropomorphic  God  such 
as  many  religious  people  believe  in.  Everyone  has  been  given 
an  endowment,"  he  went  on,  "which  he  must  strive  to  develop 
in  the  service  of  mankind.  This  cannot  be  brought  to  comple- 
tion through  the  threat  of  a  God  who  will  punish  man  for  sin, 
but  only  by  challenging  the  best  in  human  nature.  To  bring 
beauty  and  brotherhood  into  life  is  the  chief  end  of  man  and 
the  highest  happiness." 

"Whom  do  you  consider  the  most  significant  leader  in  the 
world  today?"  I  asked. 

"I  doubt  if  there  has  been  a  true  moral  leader  of  world-wide 
influence  since  Tolstoy.  He  remains  in  many  ways  the  foremost 
prophet  of  our  time." 

Dr.  Einstein  paid  tribute  to  Albert  Schweitzer,  the  Alsatian 
doctor  who  has  built  his  remarkable  hospital  in  the  jungle  of 
Africa,  as  "a  great  figure  who  bids  for  the  moral  leadership  of 
the  world.  But  there  is  no  one  today  with  Tolstoy's  deep  in- 
sight and  moral  force.  I  admire  Gandhi  greatly  but  I  believe 
there  are  two  weaknesses  in  his  program.  Nonresistance  is  the 
most  intelligent  way  to  face  difficulty,  but  it  can  be  practiced 
only  under  ideal  conditions.  Nonresistance  practiced  in  India 
against  the  English  may  be  feasible  but  it  could  not  be  carried 
out  against  the  Nazi  party  in  Germany  today.  Then,  Gandhi 
makes  a  mistake  in  trying  to  abolish  the  machine  from  mod- 
ern civilization.  It  is  here  and  it  must  be  dealt  with." 

"You  have  made  a  real  sacrifice  in  taking  issue  with  the 
Nazi  government  and  leaving  Germany.  Would  you  take  the 
same  steps  again?"  I  queried. 

Dr.  Einstein  replied  quietly,  "I  have  made  no  sacrifice.  I 
have  done  nothing  but  what  a  thinking  man  would  do.  I  feel 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  intellectual  complexity.  There  are  cer- 
tain stands  that  one  must  take  on  big  issues.  I  claim  no  credit. 
I  could  have  taken  no  other  course." 

We  walked  out  into  the  blossoming  garden.  He  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  the  fragrant  air  and  exclaimed,  "Ah,  nature!" 
The  contagious  smile  was  still  on  his  face.  "I  am  very  happy 
with  my  new  home  in  friendly  America  and  in  the  liberal 
atmosphere  of  Princeton,"  he  commented.  As  I  thanked  him 
for  the  privilege  of  the  interview,  I  said,  "I  hope  that  I  may 
hear  you  lecture  sometime."  He  laughed.  "Lecture?  I  don't 
know  enough  to  go  around  giving  lectures  or  to  write  books. 
I  sit  some  days  in  my  study  for  three  hours  with  a  sheet  of 
paper  before  me  and  during  that  time  write  down  just  a  few 
little  figures  of  some  sort.  No,  I  will  never  know  enough  to 
lecture  or  write  books!" 

I  said  goodbye,  leaving  the  father  of  relativity  standing  in 
humility  before  his  "fourth  dimension"  universe. 


E  H  I  N  D 
THE    ELECTRIC    SWITCH 

DEHIND  the  electric  switch  are  hours  of  free- 
•Jaom time  for  the  occupations  and  pleasures 
that  you  enjoy:  books  to  be  read,  sports  that  you 
love,  social  contacts,  long  drives  in  your  car. 

When  you  turn  over  hard  household  tasks  to 
electricity — sweeping,  cleaning,  laundry,  cook- 
ing, heating,  refrigerating,  and  all  the  rest — your 
time  is  your  own  for  the  things  that  have  been 
barred  by  the  mechanical  domestic  round.  They 
are  all  awaiting  you — behind  the  switch. 

General  Electric  has  developed  home  appliances 
that  put  you  in  command  of  all  this  electrical 
service.  Among  them  are  electric  cleaners, 
washers,  ironers,  ranges,  refrigerators,  air-condi- 
tioners, heaters,  and  a  host  of  smaller  appliances. 
These  point  the  way  to  the  good  times  that  lie 
behind  the  electric  switch. 
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PRESTIGE 


The  prestige  of  an  organization  is  usually  associated  with  its  age.  It  is  considered  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to 
say  "Founded  in  1820." 

Yet  NEWS- WEEK  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  it  was  founded  in  February  1933!  It  speaks  well  indeed 
for  a  magazine  of  so  short  a  life,  founded  in  such  troubled  times,  to  have  attained  the  prestige  that  NEWS- 
WEEK enjoys  today. 

Ever  increasing  subscriptions  from  people  whose  opinions  arr  accepted  as  important  are  placing  the  stamp  of 
approval  on  NEWS-WEEK's  policy  of  news  presentation.  NEWS-WEEK  was  formed  to  fill  a  definite  need— 
an  unbiased,  thoroughly  illustrated  presentation  of  the  week's  most  significant  news  in  the  most  interesting 
manner  possible,  quickest  and  at  the  least  expense.  A  readership  of  nearly  125,000  in  only  two  years  is  the  best 
possible  indication  of  NEWS-WEEK's  success  in  filling  this  need.  It  is  today  the  fastest  growing  news-magazine 
in  America. 

You  may  try  this  much  discussed  publication,  for  as  little  as  $1.  Your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below 
will  bring  you  an  introductory  subscription  for  nearly  a  half  year  (20  weeks)  at  exactly  half  price. 

TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

F.  D.  Pratt,  Circulation  Manager 
NEWS- WEEK,  1270  Sixth  Avenue 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  NEWS- WEEK  for  20  weeks  and  bill  me  for  $1  after  receipt  of  my  first  copy. 

NAME    

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ACS 
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unemployed  agent  has  been  disastrous,  economically  and 
morally.  Also  subjected  to  this  examination  are  other  followers 
of  that  profession,  and,  indeed,  any  employed  person  in  any 
line.  Persons  who  violate  the  ethics  of  high  callings,  those  who 
ignore  any  rules  of  efficiency,  slackers  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  orderliness,  and  responsibility — from  housemaid  to  bank- 
president, — all  stand  out  clearly,  but  seem  to  be  prospering  and 
that  absolves  them!  When  one  is  working,  these  sins  escape 
notice;  it  is  work,  and  let  work.  When  one  is  idle,  they  appear 
atrocious. 

Such  experiences  and  such  reflections  make  one  look  to  the 
future  with  fear  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  society,  busi- 
ness unit,  or  community  into  which  he  may  sometime  again  be 
a  working  part.  Can  he  go  back  into  active  life  and  forget  what 
a  devastating  epoch  has  done  to  him,  or  will  he  carry  the  re- 
membrance always,  going  about  his  tasks  with  a  melancholy 
air,  affecting  his  co-workers,  and  ultimately  damaging  his 
prospects?  Will  he  be  thought  egotistical  to  nurse  these  doubts 
against  another  unproductive  occasion,  or  will  he  be  expected 
to  resume  an  optimism  that  leads  him  to  believe  his  undertak- 
ings are  of  some  permanent  avail? 

In  this  account  there  has  been  given  no  concern  for  the  hap- 
piness of  an  unemployed  person.  The  author  agrees  with 
Thomas  Carlyle  who  believed  that,  "The  only  happiness  a 
brave  man  ever  troubled  himself  with  asking  much  about  was, 
happiness  enough  to  get  his  work  done.  Not  'I  can't  eat!'  but 
'I  can't  work!'  that  was  the  burden  of  all  wise  complaining 
among  men.  It  is,  after  all,  the  one  unhappiness  of  a  man." 


ETHIOPIA— STILL  PROUD  AND  FREE 
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on  December  16  by  Mussolini.  In  1923  Italy  had  refused  to 
admit  the  League's  right  to  intervene  in  the  Italo-Greek  dis- 
pute over  the  island  of  Corfu,  and  statesmen  thought  they  saw 
in  the  present  case  a  repetition  of  the  former  attitude. 

Then  came  the  Laval-Mussolini  conversations  of  last  Jan- 
uary 5  in  Rome.  The  complete  text  was  not  issued,  but  the 
summary  made  public  on  January  8  contained  among  others 
the  following  agreements: 

France  ceded  a  small  strip  of  its  Somaliland  coast  to  Italy  to 
provide  Eritrea  with  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 

France  gave  Italy  a  20  percent  interest  in  the  capital  and 
operation  of  the  French  Djibouti-Addis  Ababa  railway. 

There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  in  addition  to  the  above 
France  promised  Italy  a  free  hand  in  Ethiopia  in  return  for 
Italy's  allowing  the  Yugoslavian-Hungarian  quarrel  to  be  com- 
posed as  it  was,  following  the  assassination  of  Alexander.  The 
abortive  British-Italian  agreement  of  1925,  killed  by  France, 
made  it  clear  that  Italy  could  do  nothing  without  French  as- 
sent. This  it  now  presumably  has. 

On  the  eve  of  Laval's  conversations  in  Rome,  Ethiopia  cabled 
the  League  of  Nations,  offering  Italy  reparations  for  the  Ualual 
affair  if  a  neutral  inquiry  under  Article  XI  of  the  League 
Covenant  should  prove  Ethiopia  the  aggressor.  On  January  10 
the  Ethiopian  Minister  at  Paris  went  to  Geneva  to  appear  if 
necessary  before  the  Council  of  the  League.  He  reserved 
Ethiopia's  rights  under  Article  XI.  Vigorous  discussion  went 
on  behind  doors. 

On  January  18  a  Franco-Ethiopian  border  foray  resulted  in 
the  killing  by  wild  Dankalis  of  107  French  subjects  and  police 
and  one  French  white  colonial  official.  Italians  at  once  gave 
this  sensational  publicity  and  attempted  to  use  it  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  had  happened  at  Ualual.  France  calmly  played  it 
down  in  the  press,  emphasizing  its  purely  local  nature,  an  un- 
fortunate "occurrence  incidental  to  colonial  rule."  She  absolved 


Mama  Mendoza  says 
her  Pedro  "es  loco" 


KEEPING  seven  kids  dressed  fills  the  tubs  high  enough  —  and  now 
Pedro  wants  a  clean  shirt  every  day. 

"Es  loco,"  says  Mama  Mendoza — -"he's  crazy!" 

She  isn't  mean — she's  simply  tired.  Make  her  washes  easier — 
show  her  how  to  get  them  done  with  less  work — and  you'll  find  her 
more  willing  to  see  sense  in  Pedro's  neatness. 

One  way  to  do  this  is  to  suggest  Fels-Naptha  Soap.  For  Fels-Naptha 
brings  extra  help  to  get  even  the  biggest  washes  fresh  and  clean 
without  hard  rubbing.  Its  good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha, 
working  together,  loosen  dirt  quicker — even  in  cool  icater! 
TJ  CJ    If  you  like  clothes  that  shine  like  snow — try  Fels-Naptha 
•»••  kJ«  for  your  own  washes,  too.  It  avoids  "tattle -tale  gray." 


O  FEUS  *   CO..  1033 


FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOF 


Choose 
The  Boardwalk  Hotel  That  Gives 

GREATEST  VALUE 


'p  HE  Chelsea  offers  incomparable  value  I  All  the  advantages  of 
*  comfortable  ocean-view  bedrooms,  wide  verandahs  overlook. 
ing  boardwalk  and  sea,  the  most  delicious  of  meals  in  a  spacious 
dining  room  with  full  beach  view,  all  for  rates  that  are  un- 
paralleled lor  quality.  Choose  the  Chelsea,  for  its  discriminating 
clientele. 


BOARDWALK  at  MORRIS  AVENUE 

ATLANTIC  CITY  OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

Jtsl    HIMman  Julian   A.    Hlllnan  J.   Christian    Mnrt 


COMPARE     THESE 

VA  LUES 


*C- "0  per  person  $«J  .00  per  person 

Oup  with  meals  Oup    without  meali 

SPECIAL   WEEKLY   OR   SEASON    RATES 
ON      THE     BOARDWALK 


Hotel  IRVING 

Facing   Beautiful   Gramercy   Park 
NEW  YORK 

Two  Blocks  from  Most  Welfare  Agencies 

'Spacious  rooms  and  suites — well  furnished  and  well 
cared  for — and  delicious  meals,  temptingly  served,  make 
living  at  The  IRVING  the  pleasure  that  living  is  meant 
to  be. 

Reasonable  Rates 

26    GRAMERCY    PARK    SOUTH    ON    EAST 
20th  STREET 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  ad- 
vertisements five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number. 
Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5% 
on  three  inserts;  10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 
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TEL.:  ALGONQUIN  4-7496 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PSYCHOLOGIST,  M.A.,  now  employed.  Insti- 
tutional and  clinic  experience.  Excellent 
references.  Psychiatric  social  work.  7304 

SURVKY. 

EXPERIENCED     SOCIAL     WORKER  —  YounK 

man.  college  graduate,  social  work  training. 
five  years  Jewish  Centre  experience,  camp- 
ing director,  supervisor  of  activities  in  home 
for  boys,  desires  connection  beginning  Sep- 
tember in  Jewish  Centre,  Settlement, 
Orphanage  or  other  social  agency.  7289 
SURVEY. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Rates:  76c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  trained  nurses  are  taking  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  18.00 
a  year.  60  West  EO  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TAXATION — a  formula  to  protect  capital,  pro- 
mote progress.  $1.00  prepaid.  Samuel  F. 
Parker,  3401  8th  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

FOR  RENT 

Season  or  month,  7  Room  House,  completely 
furnished.  Downstairs  bedroom  and  bath. 
Electricity,  fireplace,  telephone.  Meadows 
and  woodland  bordering  on  Holland  Lake. 
Boating,  swimming  and  fishing.  Very  quiet 
and  restful.  A.  W.  Hitchcock,  R.D.  2,  South- 
bridge,  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Believing  some  men  and  women  are  burdened, 
anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  perplexing 
personal  problems,  a  retired  physician  offers 
friendly  counsel  for  those  who  desire  it.  No 
fees.  7299  SURVEY. 


I 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE—   NEW    YORK. 

•  •  • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


Literary  Services 

Special  articles,  theses,  speeches  prepared. 
Prompt  scholarly  service  based  on  extensive 
research  facilities  and  experience.  Author's 
Research  Bureau,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Your  Own  Agency 

Tbis  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


(Agency) 
130   East  22nd  Street 


Ncw    York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
11  East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

MUrray   Hill   2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


USED  BOOKS 


Off  Regular  Price 


for  books  displayed   by  our  field 

workers.     In    good    condition,    but 

without  that  new  lookl 

For  complete  list  write 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Book   Order   Department 
112  E.  19  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  page  415)  Ethiopia  from  all  responsibility. 

During  the  latter  half  of  January  Ethiopia  steadily  insisted 
on  a  hearing  for  the  Ualual  matter  before  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. She  was  being  advised  at  Geneva  by  a  Frenchman  and 
by  an  American,  Pitman  B.  Potter,  a  former  professor  of  politi- 
cal science,  history  and  international  relations. 

Italy  eventually  withdrew  her  demands  for  apologies  and 
reparations  over  Ualual,  but  the  massed  and  spectacular  troop 
movements  from  Italy  towards  Africa,  which  had  been  taking 
place  during  all  these  weeks,  proceeded  with  only  slight  abate- 
ment. Statements  by  Mussolini  and  others  indicated  that  noth- 
ing less  than  complete  domination  of  Ethiopia  would  satisfy 
Italy.  The  element  of  revenge  for  the  Adowa  defeat  has  not 
been  omitted  in  pronouncements  to  the  Italian  public.  Before 
the  Senate  Mussolini  referred  movingly  to  Italy's  having  "in 
her  history  a  dramatic,  bloody  and  unforgotten  experience"  in 
connection  with  Ethiopia.  Troop  trains  at  Naples  and  Messina 
during  recent  mobilization  for  Africa  had  "Adowa"  chalked 
upon  their  sides. 

The  diplomatic  situation  became  so  tense  toward  the  end  of 
May  that  on  the  25th  the  latest  League  Council  meeting  ever 
held  at  Geneva  was  convened  at  12.47  A.M.  It  was  agreed  that 
if,  by  August  26,  settlement  by  means  of  conciliation  and  arbi- 
tration has  not  taken  place,  the  League  would  meet  again  to 
consider  the  whole  position. 

Since  that  dramatic  early  morning  meeting,  events  that  have 
transpired  either  publicly  or  behind  closed  ministerial  doors 
seem  to  promise  little  for  the  future  independence  of  Ethiopia. 

To  land-hungry  Italy,  possibly  to  some  other  nations,  this 
highland  African  kingdom  would  be  a  most  welcome  prize. 
It  seems  almost  ideal  for  seizing — if  only  we  were  playing  by 


the  old  rules  of  the  world.  It  is  backward,  barbaric,  poor,  small, 
weak  and  black.  For  much  less  than  that  nations  have  lost  their 
freedom,  even  their  identity,  in  the  yesterdays  of  the  world. 
The  gulping  of  Africa  by  Europe,  with  the  world  looking 
complacently  on,  happened  only  fifty  years  ago.  Japan  has  taken 
Manchuria  in  our  own  day,  but  with  this  difference:  the  by- 
standing  world  was  pretty  sputtery  and  purple. 

Ethiopia  has  not  yet  been  taken.  She  may  never  be.  Haile 
Selassie  is  knowing  and  strong;  in  America  he  would  be  said 
to  know  his  way  about.  When  he  left  Ethiopia  in  1924  for  his 
one  and  only  absence  abroad  he  took  a  score  of  the  most  power- 
ful kinglets  with  him.  They  were  with  him  every  day,  scarcely 
out  of  his  sight.  And  when  he  returned  home  he  found  a  quiet 
land,  not  a  usurper  in  sight,  his  regency  intact. 

It  may  yet  possibly  be  that,  in  the  new  international  morality 
which  seems  slowly  shaping,  forces  may  be  enlisted  which  will 
enable  the  Emperor  to  keep  his  kingdom  free  and  lead  his 
people  forward,  and  that  the  destiny  of  this  ancient  kingdom, 
the  last  slim  temporal  tie  we  have  with  Solomon  and  the  his- 
tory and  glories  of  his  day,  may  be  worked  out  in  the  security 
of  continued  national  freedom. 

Haile  Selassie  phrased  it  movingly  in  his  1925  appeal  to 
Geneva  against  the  Anglo-Italian  treaty  of  that  year:  "Through- 
out our  history  we  have  seldom  met  with  foreigners  who  did 
not  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  Ethiopian  territory  and  to 
destroy  our  independence.  But  with  God's  help,  and  thanks  to 
the  courage  of  our  soldiers,  we  have  always,  come  what  might, 
stood  proud  and  free  upon  our  native  mountains." 

Are  bombing  planes  and  machine  guns,  poison  gas  and  high 
explosives  to  be  "civilization's"  answer  to  such  ancient  pride 
and  courage? 
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"KNOWLEDGE  HAS 
CLIPPED  LIGHTNING'S  WINGS" 

CO  said  a  nineteenth-century   writer.   Twentieth- 
century  knowledge — scientific  research — has  car- 
ried the  daring  task  far  toward  completion. 

Every  user  of  electricity  depends  on  service — service 
that  persists  despite  the  attacks  of  lightning.  The 
assault  may  be  miles  away,  out  on  the  long  transmis- 
sion lines — or  just  around  the  corner.  The  result 
might  be  the  stopping  of  electric  appliances  in  the 
home,the  shutdown  of  factory  machinery, or  a  tragedy 
of  darkness  in  the  operating  room  of  a  hospital. 

Working  within  laboratory  walls,  General  Electric 
men,  beginning  with  Steinmetz,  have  created  artifi- 
cial lightning —  10,000,000  volts  at  a  stroke  —  that 
has  enabled  them  to  develop  apparatus  to  safeguard 
lines  and  service  from  the  ravages  of  nature's  thun- 
derbolts. 

96- 100  J 

GENERAL  H  ELECTRIC 


HOTEL 
PARKSIDE 

NEW  YORK 
In  Gramercy  Park 

The  Parkside  is  one  of  New  York's  nicest 
hotels  .  .  .  maintaining  traditionally  high 
standards  and  homelike  atmosphere. 

SINGLE  ROOMS 
FROM    $2.00     DAILY 

Attractive  weekly  and  monthly  rates 
Moderate  Restaurant  Prices 

Three  minutes'  walk  to  most  of  the  Welfare 
councils,  social  agencies  and  schools  for  social 
research. 

20th    Street    at    Irving    Place 

A  Knott  Hotel 


Letter  to.  a  hide  to 

did  Mk  fno/ce  a  foot* 


DEAR  MADAM: 

At  your  request,  we  are  writ- 
ing to  explain  why  your  request 
for  a  loan  was  not  granted. 

Your  failure  to  make  pay- 
ments to  others  did  not  encour- 
age us  to  believe  you  would 
pay  us  promptly.  You  are  in 
arrears  three  $28  payments  on 
your  car,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  essential  to  your  hus- 
band's business. 

The  fact  that  you  are  over- 
whelmed with  debt  seems  to  be 
no  hindrance  to  your  spending. 
You  recently  signed  up  for  an 
expensive  radio,  adding  an- 
other burden  to  your  load  of 
monthly  payments. 

Your  husband's  salary  is  no 
more  now  than  before  your 
marriage.  How  can  even  $250 
a  month  support  two,  since  he 
accumulated  debts  on  this 
amount  when  single? 

Replying  to  your  question; 
"Where  can  I  borrow  some 
money?"  we  should  say  that 


OUT  office  is  the  most  likely 
place  "when  as  and  if"  you  get 
your  affairs  into  shape.  To  this 
end  we  enclose  our  "Better 
Buymanship"  booklets,  which 
will  show  you  how  you  can  buy 
most  of  the  things  you  use  for 
less  money.  The  book  "Money 
Management  for  Households" 
will  show  you  how  to  budget 
your  installment  payments  so 
you  can  gradually  get  out  of 
the  hole.  By  learning  to  do 
without  things  in  order  to  pay 
your  bills  you  will  gradually 
establish  Credit  Character. 

Believe  it  or  not,  thousands 
have  been  well  launched  on  the 
road  to  financial  security  by 
these  books.  And  I  know  you 
can  summon  up  the  necessary 
will  power  to  help  yourselves. 
Sincerely  yours, 


6MMMOM 


BURR  BLACKBURN 

Director  of  Research 

BERNICE  DODGE 

"Home  Economist" 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE  CORPORATION  And  SabsiJitr!,, 

Headquarten:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Household  Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  make  cash 
loans  to  families  through  171  branch  offices  in  114  leading  cities. 

Here  are  the  booklets  we  sent  to  the  Bride 

"Money  Management  for  Households"  has  helped  thou- 
sands to  reconstruct  family  finances.  Send  for  a  free 
copy.  The  "Better  Buymanship"  booklets  stretch  the 
buying  value  of  the  dollar  as  much  as  20  per  cent.  Send 
for  free  sample.  This  series  has  lately  been  revised.  New 
edition  has  picture  of  doorway  on  cover.  USE  THIS 
COUPON. 


CHECK  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON 

HOUSEHOLD:  PLEASE  SEND  ME: 

D  "Money  Management  for  Households."  A  Family  Budget 
Book  with  account  sheets.  (No  charge.) 

D  "Better  Buymanship"  (Revised)  ...  a  series  of  bulletins  on 
consumer  buying  problems.  One  will  be  sent  free  as  sample. 
16  bulletins,  40  cents. 


6.  Meat.  12.  Cosmetics. 

7.  Kitchen  Utensils.  13.  Gasoline,  Oil  and  Tires. 

8.  Fur.  14.  Electric  Vacuum 

9.  Wool  Clothing.  Cleaners. 

10.  Floor  Coverings.  '^16  ^  £  mailed 
5.  Silk  and  Synthetic  Fibers.     11.  Dairy  Products.  during  1935. 

Schools  or  clubs  ordering  25  or  more  bulletins  to  be  sent  in  one 
package  may  secure  them  at  the  special  rate  of  a  penny  a  copy. 


1.  Poultry.EggsandFish. 

2.  Sheets,Blankets,Table 
Linen,  Towels. 

3.  Fresh  and  Canned 
Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

4.  Shoes  and  Stockings. 


NAME._.. 


ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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IMPROVEMENTS 


BACK  in  the  early  days  of  the  tele- 
phone, practically  all  wires  were 
carried  overhead  on  poles  or  on 
house-tops.  Some  of  the  tallest  poles 
carried  as  many  as  thirty  cross-arms 
and  three  hundred  wires. 

If  the  old  system  were  in  use  today 
the  streets  of  our  larger  cities  would 
scarcely  have  room  enough  for  their 
canopy  of  wires.  Traffic  would  be  im- 
peded, telephone  service  subject  to 
the  whims  of  nature. 

Better  ways  had  to  be  found  and 
the  Bell  System  found  those  ways. 
As  many  as  1800  pairs  of  wires  are 
now  carried  in  a  cable  no  larger 
than  a  baseball  bat.  Ninety-four 


per  cent  of  the  Bell  System's 
80,000,000  miles  of  wire  is  in  cable; 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  it  is  beneath  the 
ground. 

This  has  meant  a  series  of  con- 
quests of  space,  and  insured  greater 
clarity  and  dependability  for  every 
telephone  user.  But  it  is  only  one  of 
many  kinds  of  improvements  that 
have  been  made. 

The  present  generation  does  not 
remember  the  old  days  of  the  tele- 
phone. Service  is  now  so  efficient 
that  you  accept  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  seems  as  if  it  must  always 


have  been  so.  Yet  it  would  be  far 
different  today  if  it  were  not  for  the 
formation  and  development  of  the 
Bell  System. 

Its  plan  of  centralized  research, 
manufacture  and  administration  — 
with  localized  operation  —  has  given 
America  the  best  telephone  service  in 
the  world. 


Americans  talk  over  Bell  System  vires 
59,000,000  times  a  day.  In  relation  to 
population  there  are  six  times  as  many  tel- 
ephones in  this  country  as  in  Europe  and 
the  telephone  is  used  nine  times  as  much. 


BELL         TELEPHONE         SYSTEM 
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MANAGING   director   of   The   Renold   and   Coventry   Chain  Co. 
Ltd.,    of   Manchester,    England,    C.   G.   Renold   draws   on  his 
experience  as  employer  of  5000  workers  when  he  writes  (page  432) 
of  some  of  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  labor  organization  in 
the  US. 

IN  the  earlier  parts  of  her  book,  from  which  we  are  privileged  to 
draw  another  section  (page  434)  Jane  Addams  gives  a  clue  to  the 
background  of  Julia  Lathrop's  interest  in  women's  movements:  "Rock- 
ford  College  was  founded  (as  Rockford  Female  Seminary)  as  early 
as  1849  .  .  .  and  Adeline  Potter,  Julia's  mother,  was  the  youngest 
member  and  valedictorian  of  its  first  class.  Rockford  was  my  own  alma 
mater,  and  I  recall  her  very  vividly  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their 
graduation.  There  had  been  nine  members  fifty  years  before  and  they 
were  all  alive  and  all  there.  .  .  .  Three  of  the  early  graduates  whom 
I  had  long  known  remain  clearly  in  my  memory  as  they  appeared  that 
day.  One  was  Caroline  Potter,  my  old  teacher  in  literature.  .  .  .  An- 
other was  her  cousin,  Julia  Lathrop's  mother  .  .  .  and  a  third  friend 
was  Elizabeth  Griffen  Abbott,  the  mother  of  Grace  Abbott,  Julia 
Lathrop's  successor  in  the  Children's  Bureau  and  at  that  time  her 
assistant.  .  .  .  The  two  mothers  were  rather  amused  at  the  flowery 
references  the  Commencement  orators  made  to  the  coincidence  and 
remarked  that  it  was  an  honor  to  the  college  only  because  the  girls 
had  done  their  work  well.  And  good  suffragists  as  they  both  were 
they  added  that  after  all,  what  was  more  natural  than  that  women 
should  take  care  of  children  when  the  federal  government  finally  de- 
cided to  pay  attention  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  progeny  of  fish  and 
to  the  calves  and  little  pigs  which  so  far  as  the  young  was  concerned 
had  up  to  a  very  recent  date  monopolized  its  interest." 

~7  OE  TIFFANY,  who  writes  (page  439)  about  evening  schools  and 
*-  what  happens  in  their  eager  classes  has  been  for  fifteen  years  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  a  city  in  northern  California. 

A.S  professor  of  economics  in  the  University  of  Chicago  and  one  of 
three  members  of  the  Illinois  Tax  Commission,  Simeon  Leland 
knows  not  only  the  theories  of  public  finance  but  the  many  problems 
involved  in  their  application.  Readers  and  headline  writers  will  be 
grateful  for  the  handy  word  he  here  puts  into  circulation.  Page  444. 

ON  page  447,   Gustav  Stolper  concludes  his  series,  Your  United 
States.    Dr.   Stolper  was  before  the  present  regime  in  .Germany 
editor  of  the  Deutscher  Volkswirt  and  for  five  years  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag  from  Hamburg.  He  will  comment  on  economic  questions — 
national   and   international — in  coming   issues   of   SURVEY   GRAPHIC. 

W  ICTOR  WEYBRIGHT  this  month  joins  the  staff  of  Survey 
Graphic  as  managing  editor,  a  desk  that  has  been  vacant  since 
the  death  of  Arthur  Kellogg  in  July  1934.  Both  as  writer  (Chickens 
Come  Home  to  Roost  in  the  July  issue)  and  as  editor  (the  special 
number  on  New  World  Gypsy  Trails)  he  is  already  known  to  Survey 
Graphic  readers. 


THE  GIST  OF  IT 


QUESTIONS  of  acute  interest  to  taxpayers,  relief  clients,  social 
agencies,  public  officials  are  raised  by  the  charge  that  employ- 
able men  and  women  are  refusing  jobs  in  order  to  stay  on  relief. 
Facts  are  rounded  up  and  issues  analyzed,  page  421,  by  Daniel  M. 
Kidney,  a  mid-westerner  who  is  now  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  papers  in  Indiana  and  Oklahoma. 

I  N  the  first  of  two  papers  on  decentralization,  John  P.  Ferris  describes 
(page   426)    some   of   the   forces    "washing   away   the   foundation 
structures    of   rural    life."    Mr.    Ferris,    an    industrial    engineer,    was 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Executive  Council. 

kjATIVE  New  Yorker,  former  edior  of  the  Junior  League  Bulletin, 
and,  since  1924,  "chiefly  concerned  with  raising  a  family,"  Mary 
Schieffelin  Brown  has  warm  personal  interest  in  Manhattan's  most 
famous  play  spot,  Central  Park,  and  in  the  story  of  how  its  zoo  (and 
the  habits  of  its  patrons)  have  been  transformed  which  she  tells, 
page  429. 
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GRAIN      HARVEST      ON      AN     ILLINOIS     FARM 


Although  the  machine-age  has  come  to  the 
farm,  speeding  and  lightening  much  of  its 
toil,  many  extra  hands  are  called  to  the 
fields  at  harvest  time,  particularly  in 
those  regions  which  grow  for  market  fruit, 
sugar  beets,  cotton  and  fresh  vegetables 
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HARVEST   AND   RELIEF 


BY  DANIEL  M.  KIDNEY 


THAT  able-bodied  persons  on  relief  will  not  take  a  job 
when  it  is  offered  them  is  the  hue  and  cry  raised  wher- 
ever there  are  berries  to  be  picked,  onions  to  be  topped, 
sugar  beets  to  be  pulled,  small  grain  to  be  harvested  or  corn 
to  be  shocked.  The  charge  is  leveled  at  that  lowliest  of 
laborers — the  part-time  agriculture  worker.  Unorganized, 
penniless,  oftentimes  practically  homeless,  this  group  of  the 
unemployed  and  dispossessed  soon  finds  itself  shunted  from 
relief  rolls  and  into  the  fields  to  work  for  whatever  wage 
and  conditions  may  be  offered.  The  harvest  over  they  again 
return  to  relief,  where  they  remain  as  well  or  better  off  than 
they  were  when  working.  Their  plight  and  that  of  domestic 
help  offers  one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  faced  by  relief 
officials.  They  investigate,  they  report,  and  the  files  at  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  headquarters  in 
Washington  bulge  with  their  findings.  Action  is  taken  at 
the  direction  of  state  and  local  relief  administrators.  Almost 
without  exception  the  result  has  been  that  relief  is  cut  off 
until  the  seasonal  work  is  done. 

"No  work,  no  eat,"  was  the  edict  of  South  Dakota's  cow- 
boy Governor,  Tom  Berry.  It  found  ready  acceptance  from 
taxpayers  throughout  the  land,  who,  through  reading  news- 
paper headlines  and  seeing  newsreels  of  berries  shriveling 
on  the  bush,  conclude  at  once  that  relief-takers  are  merely 
loafers  who  will  not  work  when  they  get  the  chance.  True, 
relief  officials  are  first  to  agree  that  the  dole  tends  toward 
pauperization  and  that  if  unemployed  long  enough,  indi- 
viduals become  unemployable.  That  was  why  the  works- 
relief  program  was  launched,  amid  protests  from  many 
who  preferred  the  dole  as  being  even  cheaper  than  the 
relief  scale  of  wages. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture  from  that  pre- 
sented by  the  watermelon  patches  in  Georgia  with  the 
melons  ripening  and 
rotting  on  the  vines; 
unpicked  strawber- 
ries in  North  Caro- 
lina, raspberries  and 
blackberries  in  New 
Jersey ;  weed-choked 
fields  of  Colorado 
sugar  beets  and  Ohio 
onions;  Iowa's  corn 
belt  and  the  small 
grains  of  the  prairies 


ready  for  harvest  but  short  of  hands.  It  is  the  workers'  side 
— which  so  often  remains  unexpressed  so  far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned. 

From  the  berry  growers  at  Wallace,  N.  C.,  came  the 
complaint  that  pickers  who  formerly  came  to  the  fields 
from  Wilmington,  some  forty-five  miles  away,  were  refus- 
ing work  because  they  preferred  to  stay  at  home  on  relief. 
Investigation  disclosed  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
contention.  Negroes  and  "po"  whites"  were  "reveling  in  the 
luxuries"  provided  a  family  on  relief  payments  of  from 
two  to  three  dollars  a  week,  rather  than  face  the  living 
conditions  in  the  fields.  It  was  found  that  transportation 
was  not  provided  for  the  workers  to  and  from  Wilming- 
ton; that  they  were  forced  to  live  herded  together  in  field 
shacks,  with  as  many  as  twenty  men,  women  and  children 
occupying  one  small  room.  In  one  of  these  fly-infested  huts, 
Negroes  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  found  huddled 
en  masse.  In  some  places  strange  men  and  women  were 
thrown  together  in  the  same  room.  Several  of  the  women 
asserted  they  wouldn't  mind  the  work  if  they  were  only 
given  shelter  with  kinfolk,  but  they  objected  to  being  housed 
with  strangers.  After  expenses  were  paid,  the  investigators 
found  a  possible  net  earning  of  only  35  cents  a  day.  The 
berries  were  picked,  however,  for  relief  was  shut  off  to 
workers  who  refused  to  go  out  to  the  fields  and  accept  the 
life  that  was  offered  them  there. 


of  the  difficulties  in  Georgia,  the  Carolinas  and 
elsewhere  in  the  South  has  been  the  falling  off  of  the 
yearly  wage  of  the  worker  who  combined  agriculture  with 
industrial  labor.  The  marginal  industry,  which  with  little 
capital  located  its  factory  in  these  states  to  take  advantage  of 
the  cheap  labor  supply,  has  been  shut  down.  It  cannot  com- 
pete with  northern 
plants,  now  that  a 
cheap  labor  supply  is 
available  everywhere. 
So  where  formerly 
the  worker  eked  out 
a  bare  living  from 
combining  work  in 
field  and  factory,  only 
the  field  work  re- 
mains and  that  with 
wages  and  conditions 


"No  work,  no  eat"  has  been  the  slogan  in  many  communities 
as  fruit  and  grain  ripened  for  harvest  and  relief  clients  held 
back  from  farm  jobs.  In  other  areas,  shortage  of  domestic  help 
has  been  reported.  What  is  the  workers'  side  of  the  story? 
The  taxpayers'?  What  is  the  policy  of  federal  and  state 
relief  officials?  Here  an  informed  Washington  writer  goes 
behind  the  headlines  to  find  the  facts  and  what  they  mean 
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Temporary  farm  workers  in  Florida  harvest  and  crate  a  celery  crop  for  shipment 


which  make  the  lowest-cost  relief  attractive  by  contrast. 
Hundreds  of  these  southern  mill  town  workers  have  hitch- 
hiked to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  they  find  the  transient 
relief  fare  and  decent  treatment  accorded  them  a  sort  of 
Promised  Land.  In  some  southern  towns  the  unemployed 
are  organizing  and  demanding  things;  usually  under  the 
leadership  of  their  local  preacher  who,  in  addition  to  an 
honest  sympathy  for  their  sorry  plight,  sees  in  their  cause 
the  one  opportunity  of  saving  his  pastorate. 

Intolerable  living  conditions  for  seasonal  agricultural 
workers  are  not  confined  to  the  South,  however,  as  the  in- 
vestigation by  FERA  in  the  Hammonton  area  of  New 
Jersey  disclosed.  Charges  that  persons  on  relief  in  that  com- 
munity were  refusing  to  accept  berry-picking  jobs  were 
given  great  headlines  in  the  New  York  dailies;  so  Harry 
L.  Hopkins,  FERA  Administrator,  sent  Edward  J.  Webs- 
ter, a  member  of  his  headquarters  staff,  to  make  an  inquiry. 
As  the  result  of  Webster's  investigation,  Mr.  Hopkins  issued 
a  public  bulletin  in  which  he  stated  that  these  refusals  of 
work  were  "not  supported  by  the  facts."  The  Webster  re- 
port stated: 

No  case  is  known  of  an  adult  relief  client  in  the  Hammonton 
area  refusing  to  accept  a  job.  All  single  able-bodied  men  were 
removed  from  relief  rolls  several  weeks  ago  and  about  ninety 
family  cases,  representing  nearly  400  [individual]  cases,  were 
closed  in  June. 

The  report  was  released  July  11.  It  revealed  that  the  Re- 
lief Administrator  of  Atlantic  County,  New  Jersey,  had 
offered  to  help  the  growers  to  the  extent  of  enlisting  men 


have  meant  forcing  child  labor 
into  the  berry  fields."  Instead  of 
the  $3  a  day  average  wage,  as  re- 
ported through  the  press,  he 
found  that  wages  for  adults  would 
not  average  above  fl.70  a  day. 
Prevailing  piece  rate  at  the  time 
of  the  investigation  was  two  and 
one-half  cents  for  picking  a  pint 
of  berries.  At  this  rate,  it  was 
found,  a  maximum  wage  for 
adults,  working  a  ten-hour  day, 
would  be  $2  to  $2.50,  while  the 
most  that  children  could  earn  was 
from  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  day.  The 
investigator  reported  that  prob- 
ably not  more  than  500  extra 
workers  could  be  used  in  the  en- 
tire area  at  the  peak  of  the  crop 
season,  which  lasts  only  eight  to 
ten  days.  Original  statements  were 
tJiat  there  was  a  shortage  of  from 
300  to  2000  pickers. 

Among  the  reasons  why  mi- 
gratory workers  did  not  flock  to  the  area,  the  investigator 
discovered,  was  that  in  1933  and  1934  crops  had  been  short 
and  the  pickers  had  difficulty  in  collecting  the  small 
amounts  that  they  had  earned.  Housing  conditions  were 
rated  at  the  lowest  level  in  fifty  years: 

The  extremely  bad  living  conditions  to  which  berry-pickers 
are  exposed  is  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  The 
typical  building  is  a  so-called  "shanty."  It  contains  one  large 
bedroom  in  which  all  members  of  the  family  are  herded  to- 
gether without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  No  bedding  is  furnished. 
Sometimes  the  shanty  includes  space  for  cooking  and  earing, 
but  frequently  the  workers  must  cook  and  eat  in  the  open. 
Besides  shanties,  old  houses  and  barns  are  used.  On  the  whole, 
the  housing  falls  far  below  any  recognized  American  standard 
of  decency. 

Previously  the  padrone  system  of  employing  labor  by 
contract  through  an  agent  prevailed  in  the  New  Jersey 
raspberry  fields.  Originally  the  workers  were  for  the  most 
part  Italians  from  Philadelphia  and  Chester,  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  late  years  German,  Polish  and  Negro  families  have 
been  employed  as  berry  pickers.  With  the  passing  of  the 
Italians  into  industry  and  the  changed  immigration  laws, 
the  padrone  system  has  broken  down  and  there  has  been  a 
labor  problem  in  these  fields  for  the  last  ten  years.  Growers 
persisted  in  attempts  to  secure  family  labor  and  complained 
of  the  unmarried  men  and  the  inexperienced  pickers. 
Meanwhile  the  volume  of  the  crop  has  been  steadily  de- 
creasing. This  year  it  was  but  40  percent  as  large  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago  and  20  percent  as  large  as  it  was  twenty-five 


from  the  transient  camps  and  from  among  heads  of  relief     years  agQ   jn  conciudjng  his  report,  Mr.  Webster  stated: 


households  in  outlying  parts  of  the  county,  if  in  turn  the 
growers  would  provide  daily  transportation  from  concen- 
tration points  to  the  fields.  Transportation  was  insisted 


The  charge  that  relief  clients  in  the  Hammonton  area  are 
refusing  to  accept  berry-picking  jobs  is  not  supported  by  facts. 
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upon  since  the  housing  accommodations  in  Hammonton      The  temporary  shortage  of  labor  is  not  at  all  as  represented 
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were  found  to  be  totally  inadequate.  The  growers  declined 
the  offer.  They  complained  that  unmarried  men  "won't 
stay  on  the  job"  and  that  "inexperienced  pickers  do  more 
harm  than  good  anyway."  The  family  unit,  with  husband, 
wife  and  children  working  in  the  fields  was  what  they 


by  recent  news  stories.  Actually,  the  situation  which  gave  rise 
to  misleading  and  inaccurate  publicity  was  a  demand  for  work- 
ers during  the  eight  to  ten  days  of  the  season's  peak  production. 
Possibly  more  serious  than  marginal  and  submarginal  wages 
and  the  practice  of  forcing  child  labor  into  the  berry  patches, 
is  the  question  of  housing  conditions.  To  compel  workers  to 


wanted,  Mr.  Webster  reported,  adding,  "The  Relief  Ad-      accept  these  crowded  one-room  shacks,  which  with  their  lack 
ministration  did  not  attempt  to  recruit  families,  which  would      of  sanitation  and  conveniences  represent  the  worst  housing  of" 
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fifty  years  ago,  invites  encroachment  upon  family  and  home 
life  to  which  no  workers  should  be  exposed. 

Failure  of  farmers  to  pay  cash  until  after  the  crop  is 
marketed  and  then  the  haggling  over  money  already  earned 
is  a  common  complaint  from  seasonal  agricultural  workers. 
When  Governor  Berry  issued  his  South  Dakota  edict, 
workers  on  relief  gave  their  reason  for  not  going  into  the 
fields  as  harvest  hands  as  based  on  the  lack  of  money 
among  the  farmers  with  which  to  pay  cash  wages.  A  mass 
meeting  attended  by  more  than  600  farm  laborers  was 
held  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota  to  protest  the  Governor's 
action  and  ask  the  removal  from  office  of  M.  A.  Kennedy, 
state  relief  director.  Telegrams  were  sent  to  both  Governor 
Berry  and  Mr.  Hopkins  upholding  the  contention  that  the 
farmers  were  not  paying  cash  wages  for  harvest  hands  and 
alleging  that  the  cutting  off  of  relief  was  being  used  to 
break  a  strike  in  the  Morrell  Packing  Company  plant  at 
Sioux  Falls.  Joining  in  the  protest  were  J.  P.  McCoy,  vice- 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher 
Workers  of  North  America,  and  officials  of  the  local  unions 
of  butchers,  barbers  and  clerks.  So-called  "radical"  organi- 
zations of  the  unemployed  also  were  represented  at  the 
mass  meeting  and  an  organizer  for  the  Communist  Party 
was  one  of  the  dozen  speakers.  Among  the  organizations 
named  in  the  local  press  as  represented  at  the  meeting,  in 
addition  to  the  trades  unions  and  the  Communist  Party 
were  the  United  Workers  League,  Fraternal  Order  of 
Workers,  Loyal  Sons  and  Daughters  of  America,  and  the 
Farmers  Regional  Committee.  FERA  officials  are  quick  to 
deny  that  Communists  have  any  large  following  in  the 
rural  areas.  The  officials  contend  that  "professional  radicals" 
— speakers  and  organizers — often  come  from  the  large 
cities  to  troubled  communities  to  make  capital  of  a  farm 
controversy. 

Relief  workers  dealing  with  transients  have  explained 
the  lack  of  migratory  workers  in  the  harvest  fields  of  the 
Northwest  upon  the  grounds  of  low  wages,  although  farm- 
ers there  were  quoted  in  newspaper  dispatches  as  paying 
$1.50  a  day  with  board  and  room  provided.  For  many  years 
some  of  this  labor  supply  has  come  from  the  bowery-type 
missions  and  flophouses  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Min- 


Nesmilh 


Grown-ups  and  children  are  wanted  when  cherries  ripen 

neapolis.  "Bumming"  their  way  to  the  harvest  fields,  these 
transients  worked  enough  en  route  to  have  some  ready 
cash.  They  followed  the  season's  harvest  from  state  to  state 
and  at  the  close  returned'  to  the  city  with  enough  to  main- 
tain them  at  leisure  throughout  the  winter  on  a  subsis- 
tence level.  Relief  of  recent  years  has  made  such  life  possible 
summer  and  winter,  so  many  of  these  former  tramp  work- 
ers have  left  the  road.  Under  the  works-relief  program  the 


I  •      f  .  JJL  I      t  Ewing  Galloway 

big  rorce  is  needed,  but  only  For  a  short  time,  to  pick  the  cranberries  cultivated  in  the  bogs  of  southern  New  Jersey 
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short  that  a  worker  can- 
not accumulate  enough 
money  to  support  a  fam- 
ily through  the  winter. 
In  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
fields  it  has  been  found 
that  with  a  whole  family 
working  during  the  few 
weeks  that  they  are  need- 
ed they  cannot  make  suf- 
ficient funds  to  keep 
them  off  relief  when  the 
employment  ceases.  This 
fact  was  vividly  disclosed 
in  a  study  of  industrial 
and  labor  conditions  in 
the  Ohio  onion  fields 
made  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

It  was  found  that  the 
cultivation  and  harvesting 
of  onions  was  done  on  a 
family  basis,  women  and 
children  working  partic- 
ularly in  the  weeding, 
pulling  and  topping  proc- 

'••  esses.  Of  the  433  workers 

, '   '  «3M^Bh£/  -Jhr  ••MHHHHfc "  from  whom  age  data  was 

obtained,  10  percent  were 

The  "family  unit"  is  preferred  by  employers  for  harvest  work  in  the  onion  fields  under  fourteen  years  and 

18  percent  were  under  six- 
teen years.  Since  this  infor- 
plan  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  full-time  leisure  program  for  mation  on  the  ages  of  farm  workers  was  obtained  only  where 

*      *         *.      *  i  r  •!•  111  /•  -        i-   i  • 


all  those  migrant  workers  who  are  able-bodied  and  em- 
ployable. 


families  were  employed  by  growers  for  wages,  it  did  not  in- 
clude the  onion  share-croppers  which  would  vastly  increase 


Many  of  the  harvest  hands,  particularly  in  the  corn  belt,      the    percentage   of   child    labor   in   the   onion    fields.  An- 

•*       .  .  j— >.        1  1         f  -1  •  f  f  If         j~n  P 


live  in  the  small  towns  and  are  hot  transients.  Only  as  a 
last  resort  have  they  "gone  on  relief."  Having  once  swal- 
lowed their  pride,  they  fear  taking  any  small-pay,  part-time 
job  because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  getting  back  on 
relief-rolls  when  their  own  resources  are  once  more  ex- 
hausted. Backed  by  instructions  from  national  headquarters, 
state  relief  administrators  generally  have  announced  that 
this  obstacle  has  been  removed  and  that  such  cases  will  be 


nual  family  earnings  from  farm  work  of  60  percent  of 
the  families  from  whom  information  was  secured  was 
less  than  $250,  26  percent  earned  between  $250  and 
$500,  and  only  14  percent  earned  $500  or  more.  Only 
forty-nine  of  the  195  families  included  in  the  study  had 
been  able  to  go  through  the  last  year  without  assistance 
from  a  public  relief  agency.  Relief  for  the  entire  year  given 
to  twenty-five  families  was  valued  at  less  than  $20  apiece; 


promptly  returned  to  the  relief  rolls  after  the  harvesting  has  thirty-five  families  received  between  $20  and  $40,  and 
been  done,  if  they  are  in  need.  A  relief  status  is  also  neces-  twenty-three  families  between  $40  and  $60.  Only  twelve 
sary  for  these  men  if  they  are  to  qualify  for  works-relief  families,  composed  of  three  or  more  persons  each,  had  re- 
jobs,  since  with  a  10  percent  exception,  only  names 
taken  from  the  relief  rolls  are  eligible  under  the 
rules  laid  down  in  Washington. 

Effort  is  being  made  to  put  the  whole  matter  of 
work  refusal  on  a  common  sense  basis  and  to  avoid 
hysteria.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  pointed  out  that  in 
order  to  make  this  possible,  decisions  must  be  left 
largely  in  the  hands  of  state  and  local  administra- 
tors who  are  on  the  ground  and  understand  the 
situation.  A  general  order  was  sent  out  to  revise 
relief  lists  and  to  eliminate  shirkers  who  refuse 
work.  It  is  up  to  the  local  authorities  to  decide 
who  the  shirkers  are  and  to  take  them  off  the  rolls 
without  further  instruction. 

That  families  of  harvest  hands  will  be  in  need 
again  this  winter,  unless  works-relief  jobs  are  ob- 
tained, seems  inevitable.  Even  at  a  wage  of  f  1.50  a 


Courte' 


]  chiw  ' 


day   paid   in  cash,  the  grain-harvest  season   is  so 


A  family  of  farm  workers  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado 
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lief  during  the  year 
amounting  to  $60  or 
more.  A  strike  in  the 
Ohio  onion  fields  attract- 
ed national  attention  last 
year.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment found  that  relief  as 
administered  there 
amounted  to  a  subsidy  to 
this  sweated  industry. 

Somewhat  similar  labor 
conditions  were  found  in 
the  sugar-beet  fields  of 
Colorado,  Nebraska,  Wy- 
oming and  southern  Mon- 
tana. Here  much  of  the 
back-breaking  business  of 
caring  for  the  beet  fields 
is  done  by  low-paid  Mex- 
ican laborers.  Growers  do 
not  pretend  to  pay  an  an- 
nual living  wage  and  for 
many  years  outside  work 
was  available  to  help 
these  families  eke  out  the 
barest  sort  of  existence. 
Depression  wiped  out 
these  sources  of  extra  in- 
come and  trouble  was 
brewing  in  the  beet  fields 
until  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administra- 
tion took  a  hand  and  wrote  a  minimum  wage  clause  into 
the  crop  control  contracts.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace 
announced  that  this  would  be  done  last  year,  but  it  took 
time  to  get  the  beet  contracts  signed.  Meanwhile  the  work- 
ers got  the  idea,  which  was  not  dispelled  by  the  growers, 
that  all  would  be  well  if  they  just  went  to  work,  harvested 
the  beet  crop  and  awaited  wage  payments  until  the  scale 
had  been  determined.  As  a  consequence,  many  are  reported 
still  unpaid  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  to 
send  a  sort  of  claim  arbitrator  into  the  fields  to  stop  the 
haggling  and  help  collect  what  the  workers  have  long 
since  earned. 

The  wage  scales  set  by  the  Department  and  written  into 
AAA  contracts  have  not  entirely  settled  the  problem.  As  is 
usual  in  such  establishment  of  minima,  the  workers  claim 
they  are  too  low  and  the  growers  that  they  are  too  high. 
The  figures  were  arrived  at  as  a  sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  demands  of  both  sides.  They  are  based  on  loca- 
tion and  acreage  production  and  range  from  $17.50  per 
10-ton  acre  in  southern  Colorado  to  $19.50  per  12-ton  acre 
in  northern  Nebraska  and  $21.50  per  12-tons  in  Montana 
and  northern  Wyoming.  Although  lower  than  in  1929, 
these  wage  scales  represent  a  40  percent  increase  over  1933 
wage  payments,  according  to  AAA  officials  who  made  the 
contracts.  Workers  were  demanding  $23  per  12-ton  acre 
and  the  growers  were  offering  $15  when  the  contractual 
plan  of  settlement  was  decided  upon. 

Especially  difficult  in  rural  areas  has  been  the  problem  of 
the  relief  families  with  women  heads  of  the  households.  A 
recent  survey  by  FERA,  covering  forty-seven  agricultural 
counties  in  nineteen  states,  disclosed  the  added  handicap 
faced  in  such  cases.  The  women  who  are  working  (28  per- 
cent of  the  total)  were  not  much  better  off  financially  than 


Keystone 

Typical  housing  for  workers  in  the  Ohio  area  where  onion  growing  is  a  leading  industry 


the  totally  jobless,  the  survey  disclosed.  Most  of  them  were 
farming  or  employed  at  domestic  service.  Their  wages 
averaged  only  $13  a  month,  and  many  of  those  who  were 
farming  may  have  had  no  cash  income  at  all.  While  em- 
ployment in  domestic  and  personal  service  had  declined 
by  one  third  since  1929,  the  number  of  women  heads  of 
relief  households  attempting  to  operate  farms  had  increased 
one  fifth.  While  the  study  was  made  on  the  basis  of  1933 
data,  FERA  executives  believe  that  in  general  the  same  con- 
dition still  holds  true. 

Long  before  the  farm  labor  complaints  came  in,  house- 
wives were  complaining  that  they  were  unable  to  get  any- 
one to  work  because  unemployed  women  preferred  to  re- 
main on  relief.  Over  tea  tables  and  at  cocktail  bars  in  any 
American  city,  women  recount  endless  difficulties  in  getting 
their  housework  done  in  these  days  when  Negroes  and 
whites  can  get  three  meals  a  day  on  relief.  A  study  of  this 
subject  was  likewise  undertaken  by  Edwin  J.  Webster  of 
FERA.  He  made  a  survey  of  the  Baltimore  situation 
after  Mr.  Hopkins  had  been  deluged  with  complaints  and 
long  stories  had  been  published  in  the  Washington  news- 
papers about  how  domestic  workers  on  relief  rolls  in  the 
neighboring  Maryland  city  had  been  turning  down  jobs. 

The  evidence  gleaned  indicates  that  the  many  broad 
generalizations  about  job  refusals  to  which  the  public  has 
been  exposed  have  been  based  upon  a  few  sporadic  inci- 
dents and  much  loose  talk.  Of  the  195  cases  against  which 
the  accusation  of  job  refusal  was  leveled  in  March  and 
April,  only  four  were  clear  cases  of  unjustified  refusal.  In 
the  remaining  cases  the  charges  were  unjustified  or  the 
refusal  was  due  to  extenuating  circumstances.  Of  the  total 
cases,  thirty-one  involved  domestic  servants  among  whom 
family  situations  created  acute  (Continued  on  page  461) 


IF   WE   WANT   SECURITY 

I.     THE  CHOICES  BEFORE  US 

BY  JOHN  P.  FERRIS 


DURING  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so,  a  number  of  ob- 
servers have  noted  that  American  facilities  for 
widespread  distribution  of  electric  power,  together 
with  our  highly  developed  system  of  roads  and  the  auto- 
mobile, have  again  made  it  possible  for  a  larger  proportion 
of  our  population  to  live  and  work  in  small  communities. 
Concentration  of  population  and  industry  have  been  in- 
creasing for  a  century,  and  yet  careful  examination  shows 
that  counter-trends  are  under  way;  industrial  employment 
has  been  expanding  faster  in  areas  around  the  great  centers 
than  in  these  centers.  Also,  various  interests  have  decided  to 
assist  the  movement  toward  diffusion,  and  as  a  consequence 
definite  steps  have  been  taken.  "Garden  cities"  have  been 
built;  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  have  carried  out 
their  expansion  programs  in  outlying  branch  plants,  rather 
than  increase  the  size  of  the  central  plants;  and  the  federal 
government,  in  the  Subsistence  Homesteads  program,  un- 
dertook to  build  a  number  of  new  communities,  the  success 
of  which  depends  upon  the  establishment  of  manufacturing 
in  each  community  to  supplement  agriculture. 

The  new  trends  and  such  current  developments  as  these 
are  greeted  by  some  people  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  in 
which  the  potential  plenty  of  modern  facilities  is  destined 
to  be  expressed  in  fact  in  better  living  with  greater  security. 

Others  assert  that  the  trend  toward  centralization  is  ir- 
resistible; that  every  movement  toward  diffusion  implies 
abandonment  of  large  scale  production  methods,  and  there- 
fore constitutes  a  retrograde  step  toward  lower  living  stand- 
ards. For  good  measure,  they  say  that  a  diffused  society  in 
which  workers  were  widely  separated  would  move  slowly 
if  at  all  toward  more  equitable  social  and  economic  insti- 
tutions. 

An  appraisal  of  these  viewpoints  is  difficult  in  view  of 
the  vagueness  of  the  concept,  decentralization,  to  which 
they  apply.  This  concept  takes  on  meaning  only  as  certain 
fundamentals  are  visualized. 

One  such  fundamental  is  our  dependence  upon  land,  the 
basis  of  our  civilization.  During  the  last  150  years  man  has 
dreamed  of  making  himself  independent  of  nature's  land 
and  water  cycles,  and  has  largely  ignored  them.  He  has 
seen  a  vastly  productive  industrial  system  grow  rapidly 
and  change  the  face  of  the  world  as  he  harnessed  materials, 
power,  human  effort  and  the  new  findings  of  science  to  the 
production  of  great  quantities  of  goods.  He  has  thrilled  to 
the  conquests  of  science  against  disease,  and  against  time 
and  space.  He  has 


felt  wine  in  his  veins 
as,  within  one  cen- 
tury, he  has  increased 
the  amount  of  me- 
chanical power  doing 
work  for  him  one 
thousandfold. 

The  World  War 
and  the  economic  col- 
lapse have  revealed  to 


us  how  insecure  our  lives  are.  Our  sobered  consideration  of 
what  we  have  done  during  the  last  few  generations  shows 
that  we  are  not  yet  masters  of  our  natural  environment. 
Humbly  we  see  ourselves  always  dependent  on  the  thin 
crust  of  our  planet,  and  we  see  that  in  the  brief  span  of  a 
century  and  a  half  we  have  seriously  impaired  our  mineral 
and  forest  resources,  as  well  as  the  productive  power  of  our 
fundamental  capital, — the  land  [See  Twenty  Years  of 
Grace,  by  Morris  L.  Cooke,  in  Survey  Graphic  for  June]. 
In  America  we  have  been  wasting  land  at  a  rate  that  no 
other  people,  except  possibly  the  Chinese,  has  ever  equaled. 
In  five  generations,  millions  upon  millions  of  acres  of  once 
fertile  wilderness  land  have  become  barren  and  exhausted; 
the  top  soil  from  farm  lands  equal  in  area  to  the  entire 
state  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  washed  away  forever  down 
the  rivers;  erosion  is  making  alarming  headway  against 
four  times  that  amount  of  land.  There  is  in  Japan  less  than 
half  as  much  land  under  cultivation  as  we  are  allowing  to 
be  destroyed  before  our  eyes.  Unless  our  generation  finds 
means  of  stopping  this  dissipation  of  soil  resources,  a  gene- 
ration will  come  which  will  find  it  impossible  to  maintain 
the  standards  of  life  we  have  so  painfully  achieved,  and 
every  other  advance  in  our  civilization  will  have  been  futile. 

FURTHERMORE,  man  and  his  society  are  insecure 
'  when  they  get  too  far  from  the  land.  We  do  not  know 
how  to  keep  factories  running  and  their  goods  flowing  to 
points  of  need.  It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  we  are  not  now 
completely  dependent  upon  industry  for  our  food  supply. 
During  the  present  depression  our  food  supply  continued 
to  be  forthcoming  from  the  land,  although  the  supply  of 
manufactured  articles  to  about  a  fourth  of  our  population 
practically  stopped. 

The  restoration  and  conservation  of  our  threatened  land 
is  primarily  a  problem  for  agriculture.  Public  operation  of 
agricultural  lands  is  not  a  practicable  possibility,  and  farm- 
ers are  the  principal  stewards  of  this  land.  Forces  which 
were  largely  beyond  their  control  forced  thousands  of  farm- 
ers to  abuse  their  trust  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

Through  the  nineteenth  century,  export  crop  areas  were 
forced  to  the  limit  to  produce  the  international  trade  in- 
come needed  to  pay  interest  on  our  foreign  debts  and  for 
the  imports  by  which  the  continent  was  so  quickly  covered 
with  railroads,  factories  and  cities.  The  rural  people  re- 
ceived world-market  prices  for  their  exported  crops,  but 

they  paid  protected 


Our  dependence  on  "the  thin  crust  of  our  planet"  has  been 
brought  home  by  war  and  depression,  after  the  machine-age 
dream  that  man  might  make  himself  "independent  of  nature's 
land  and  water  cycles."  Here  an  industrial  engineer  looks  at 
the  common  insecurity  of  farmer  and  worker  in  our  central- 
ized economy.  Next  month  he  will  survey  a  road  toward  the 
sound  reconstruction  of  industry  in  relation  to  the  land 
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market  prices  for  the 
manufactured  goods 
they  bought  behind 
our  tariff  wall.  Natur- 
ally they  "squeezed" 
the  soil  to  increase 
their  incomes. 

In  the  face  of  a 
comparatively  inelas- 
tic market  for  farm 
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products,  technical  progress  in  agricultural  machinery,  fer- 
tilizers and  improved  plant  species  greatly  reduced  the 
proportion  of  the  population  needed  to  grow  crops:  from 
180  per  1000  down  to  88  per  1000  between  1870  and  1930. 
Large  numbers  of  workers  no  longer  needed  for  agricul- 
ture were  left  in  rural  areas.  There  is  a  physical  limit  to  the 
amount  of  food  products  which  the  population  can  use.  On 
the  other  hand  the  practical  limitation  on  production  in 
industry  lies  in  the  efficiency  of  its  organization  and  the 
effectiveness  with  which  purchasing  power  is  distributed  to 
consumers. 

The  bargaining  power  of  agriculture  generally  was  low- 
ered, and  from  1909  to  1927,  the  effective  purchasing  power 
of  farmers  increased  slightly  if  at  all,  although  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  entire  population  increased  greatly. 
The  per  capita  purchasing  power  from  industry  in  manu- 
facturing areas  tends  to  be  considerably  more  than  double 
the  per  capita  purchasing  power  from  crops  in  rural  areas. 
More  significant,  the  per  capita  purchasing  power  from 
industry  in  manufacturing  areas  tends  to  increase  much 
faster  than  the  per  capita  purchasing  power  from  crops  in 
rural  areas,  which  even  decreased  sharply  between  1920  and 
1930.  These  trends  are  occurring  in  supposedly  prosperous 
Ohio  and  Indiana,  just  as  in  less  favored  regions. 

The  effect  of  depressions  on  industry  is  to  slow  down 
most  factories  to  a  crawl,  prices  of  manufactured  articles 
remaining  high.  The  effect  upon  agriculture  is  the  reverse; 
volume  of  production  does  not  greatly  decrease,  but  prices 

fall  to  very  low  levels. 

IOC,  i    Thus  depression  has  fur- 

ther pared  down  the 
income  of  farmers  rela- 
tive to  other  groups. 

Lowered  income 
meant  that  rural  people 
could  not  afford  the 
things  needed  to  make 
rural  community  life  at- 
tractive. Social  services 
and  schools  fell  below 
minimum  standards. 
I93Z  Enterprising  and  effec- 
tive individuals  "moved 
to  town."  There  was  a 
mass  migration  of  5,- 
900,000  people  to  the 

cities  from  farms  and  small  towns  between  1920  and  1930. 
Inheritance  of  rural  property  by  those  who  had  left  the 
farms  siphoned  off  farm  income.  The  low  bargaining 
power  of  farmers,  plus  land  speculation,  resulted  in  in- 
creasing tenancy  and  heavy  debt.  Finally,  the  interest  pay- 
ments to  financial  centers  on  these  debts  drained  the  rural 
areas. 

Thus,  like  a  great  river  in  flood,  mighty  uncontrolled 
economic  currents  are  washing  away  at  the  foundation 
structures  of  rural  life  and,  therefore,  at  the  farmer's  ability 
to  restore  and  conserve  the  land.  Neither  legislation  nor 
propaganda  can  stop  the  wastage  of  land  until  some  of 
these  forces  are  under  control. 

A  permanent  revival  of  industry  and  commerce  must  be 
associated  with  a  new  development  of  rural  areas.  Follow- 
ing our  previous  depressions,  the  revival  of  industry  was 
closely  related  to  the  opening  up  of  new  geographical  areas 
by  settlers  who  had  left  the  older  communities.  The  new 
regions  were  areas  of  lowest  cost  production  for  essential 
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raw  materials,  and  consequently  they  quickly  built  up  the 
purchasing  power  needed  to  buy  industrial  goods.  Today  our 
rural  communities  are  our  undeveloped  market,  some  high- 
ly productive  and  some  offering  relatively  less  opportunity. 

Industry  has  a  large  stake  in  expanding  these  depressed 
rural  markets,  since  about  43  percent  of  our  population  is 
dependent  upon  agriculture — a  large  potential  market  for 
manufactured  goods. 

The  total  income  of  money,  commodities  and  services 
into  any  given  area  must  equal  the  total  outgo.  For  a  time 
the  people  in  impoverished  areas  may  continue  to  buy  from 
the  cities,  but  ultimately  they  cannot  do  so  unless  they 
create  and  send  out  wealth  equal  to  the  wealth  they  wish 
to  bring  in. 

It  is  of  interest  to  see  just  how  the  income-outgo  of  one 
rural  county  in  Tennessee  was  balanced  in  1932.  The  state 
and  federal  governments  sent  $91,000  of  tax  money  into  the 
county  in  excess  of  tax  revenues  collected  there.  County- 
owned  buildings  depreciated  by  $80,000.  Soils  and  forests 
were  depleted  by  about  $55,000. 

In  that  year  the  people  of  the  county  spent  on  automo- 
biles (mostly  for  gasoline,  oil  and  supplies)  $120,000.  At  the 
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same  time  sleds  were  seen  here  and  there,  replacing  wagons 
which  had  broken  down.  How  long  can  the  people  of  such 
counties  continue  to  pay  large  sums  to  the  people  of  the 
cities  for  gasoline  and  factory  goods? 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  adjustments  which  face  us  are 
those  concerned  with  the  behavior  of  population  in  the 
mass.  The  present  "surplus"  population  in  rural  areas  will 
greatly  increase.  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  Senior  Agricultural  Econ- 
omist in  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture,  estimates  that 
by  1940  the  farm  population  of  working  age,  20  to  45,  will 
be  30  percent  greater  than  it  was  in  1930.  Birth-rate  records 
show  that  the  increase  will  be  much  larger  among  people 
on  the  poorer  land.  On  the  other  hand,  Arthur  Pollard's 
studies  indicate  that  the  total  population  of  our  cities  above 
100,000  will  be  no  larger  in  1940  than  it  is  now.  With  their 
high  birth  rates,  the  rural  areas  must  rear  and  make  shift  to 
educate  far  more  than  their  share  of  the  nation's  children. 

I N  the  Tennessee  county  previously  mentioned,  the  pro- 
"  portion  of  people  under  twenty-one  was  larger  than  the 
average  for  the  United  States.  There  was  a  far  smaller  pro- 
portion of  people  from  twenty-one  to  fifty-two,  and  about 
the  same  proportion  of  people  older  than  fifty-two.  In  other 
words,  large  numbers  of  people  in  their  productive  years 
had  gone  elsewhere  to  seek  a  living;  and  a  correspondingly 
large  number  of  people  above  working  age  had  returned 
after  they  had  been  thrown  on  the  human  scrap  heap  in 
the  cities. 

There  are  many  suggestions  that  populations  be  shifted 
from  infertile  to  fertile  lands,  and  a  few  hundred  families 
have  already  been  moved.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  millions  of  Americans  will  endure  very  low 
standards  of  living  in  the  environment  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  rather  than  change.  Certainly  we  do  not  yet  know 
how  to  get  large  numbers  of  farm  people  to  move  from 
where  they  are  to  where  we  think  they  ought  to  live. 

Between  1800  and  1930  the  United  States  became  the 
most  highly  urbanized  large  nation  in  the  world,  the  pro- 
portion of  people  living  on  farms  having  decreased  from 
85  percent  to  23  percent.  There  have  been  serious  conse- 
quences to  our  national  stability. 

In  a  highly  urbanized  population,  city  people  have  no 
real  security  in  things  they  own  and  control.  Being  utterly 
dependent  upon  money  from  day  to  day,  the  fear  of  sick- 
ness, unemployment  and  old  age  causes  them  to  demand, 
directly  and  through  insurance  companies,  a  tremendous 
volume  of  stocks  and  bonds  (paper  claims  on  future  pro- 
duction), whether  or  not  anyone  wants  to  borrow  any 
money.  This  is  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  our  persisting 
in  saddling  industry  and  business  with  a  debt  burden  which 
must  and  does  periodically  crash  to  earth,  leaving  behind  it 
misery  for  "security"  holders  and  for  others  dependent 
upon  the  businesses  affected.  Business  can  probably  never 
supply  adequate  security  for  our  entire  industrial  popula- 
tion in  this  way  only.  Other  paths  toward  security  must 
also  be  developed. 

People  in  rural  areas  have,  in  general,  greater  security, 
though  at  a  lower  level  of  income,  through  their  closer  ac- 
cess to  actual  production  and  as  a  result  of  their  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  processes  of  production  and  saving. 

In  devising  readjustment  measures,  two  conclusions  seem 
inescapable.  First,  in  order  to  enjoy  economic  health,  the 
nation  must  build  a  healthy  rural  civilization.  This  in  turn 
depends  upon  stopping  the  past  drainage  of  the  men, 
money,  and  soil  fertility  of  rural  areas.  As  this  drainage  is 


stopped,  impaired  rural  markets  are  rebuilt,  to  the  immense 
advantage  of  our  metropolitan  centers  and  of  our  national 
life  as  a  whole.  Second,  we  must  face  definitely  the  neces- 
sity for  an  ever  larger  proportion  of  our  population  to  be 
employed  in  industry  and  other  occupations  than  in  agri- 
culture. The  important  questions  are:  in  what  manner  will 
this  unavoidable  shift  take  place,  and  what  kind  of  living 
and  social  conditions  will  accompany  it? 

Our  task  is  to  retain  the  high  standard  of  living  which 
specialized  production  can  give  us,  and  yet  provide  freer, 
more  satisfying  conditions  of  living  than  we  have  had,  and 
greater  security.  Three  possible  roads  are  being  proposed. 
Which  shall  we  choose? 

One  is  the  way  of  the  twenties;  the  way  of  unlimited 
specialization  and  the  increased  dependence  of  the  individ- 
ual upon  the  perfect  functioning  of  the  entire  economic 
machine.  This  way  compels  large  migrations  of  surplus 
rural  population  to  the  cities.  Periods  of  economic  recession 
would  probably  find  millions  of  them  entirely  dependent 
on  public  support. 

Another  road  leads  to  the  organization  of  purely  subsis- 
tence communities  in  which  unemployed  farmers  (or  city 
dwellers)  produce  food  and  perhaps  other  necessities  for 
their  own  consumption,  but  not  for  sale.  Such  communities 
must  be  perpetually  supported  by  public  funds  in  order  to 
provide  cash  for  taxes,  purchase  of  facilities,  and  various 
materials  and  goods  which  cannot  be  produced  in  the  com- 
munities themselves. 

The  third  road  involves  carrying  on  widely  diffused 
wealth-producing  activities  of  industry  and  business,  to- 
gether with  resource  conservation  work,  at  points  accessible 
to  rural  and  small  town  population.  Developments  along 
this  road  would  follow  trends  that  seem  to  be  under  way, 
and  which  were  first  felt  in  the  zones  surrounding  present 
production  centers. 


modern  economic  world  is  highly  unstable.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  argue  the  need  for  some  degree  of 
government  action  to  keep  economic  development  going 
on  any  road,  and  to  correct  unbalanced  forces  which,  unop- 
posed, lead  to  disaster.  Yet  the  detailed  management  of  the 
economic  machine  from  any  center  whatever,  financial  or 
political,  is  a  task  beyond  our  present  ability.  To  devise  the 
infinitely  complicated  programs  which  would  be  necessary, 
and  to  administer  them,  would  require  supermen.  There 
are  no  supermen,  either  in  government  or  business. 

Admitting  this,  the  first  road  is  entirely  too  dangerous. 
Americans  will  not  go  far  down  the  second  road;  it  leads 
to  two  separate  societies,  one  living  at  the  sufferance  of  the 
other.  By  choosing  the  third  road  we  rely  for  economic 
stability  partly  upon  diversity  and  geographical  diffusion  of 
economic  activities,  and  upon  averages;  the  problem  of  cen- 
tralized control  will  probably  recede  to  manageable  pro- 
portions. And  the  third  road  leads  toward  both  of  the  two 
destinations  we  want  to  reach:  high  productivity  from 
mass-production  and  specialization,  and  also  the  greater 
security  which  is  inherent  in  diversity  and  self-containment. 

Industry,  agriculture  and  government  should  travel  the 
third  road  together,  contriving  measures  which  meet  the 
fundamental  requirements  of  our  population  in  its  relation 
to  land  and  environment.  One  such  requirement  is  a  recon- 
struction of  our  rural  life,  for  which  both  readjustments  in 
agricultural  practices  and  an  increased  level  of  rural  income 
are  essential. 

The  changing  of  industry  and  (Continued  on  page  458) 
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THE   ZOO  AND   KELLY 

By  MARY  SCHIEFFELIN  BROWN 


DO  you  remember  the  old  Zoo  in  Central  Park  ?  If  you 
are  a  New  Yorker  of  course  you  do,  because  until  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  it  had  not  changed  one  atom 
since  all  of  us,  whatever  our  ages,  were  children.  And  we 
were  fond  of  it,  largely  from  habit;  for  ex- 
cept as  an  unchanging  landmark,  it  had  few 
endearing  qualities.  Even  the  fondest  of  us 
had  to  muster  our  strength  to  enter  the  build- 
ings laden  with  the  accumulated  smells  of 
the  ages.  We  were  fond  of  the  animals — of 
certain  individuals  in  particular — Mrs.  Mur- 
phy, the  hippopotamus  in  her  inadequate 
tank;  Joe,  the  chimpanzee  who  grew  so 
strong  he  kept  breaking  his  bars  and  had  to 
be  sold  to  a  circus;  we  looked  with  fascinated 
interest  at  the  new  babies  that  arrived  from 
rime  to  time.  And  we  bought  peanuts,  hot 
dogs  and  ice  cream  from  Kelly  at  his  stand 
near  the  corner  of  the  Arsenal. 

So  the  Zoo  was  a  part  of  the  life  of  Man- 
hattan, but — we  were  not  proud  of  it!  Ani- 
mal lovers  resented  the  antiquated  and  dingy 
quarters.  All  the  scrubbing  in  the  world 
could  not  make  the  mangy  old  buildings 
clean  and  fresh.  And  they  were  congenitally 
ugly!  The  Zoo  was  down  at  the  heel  and  was 
treated  as  such  by  the  public,  both  children 
and  grownups,  who  passed  through  it.  There 
were,  I  suppose,  containers  for  trash  at  suit- 
able intervals,  but  nobody  cared.  The  Zoo  did 
not  look  like  much  anyway,  so  why  worry 
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about  peanuts  and  popcorn,  newspapers  and  paper  bags? 
Then  came  the  depression,  and  in  the  course  of  it  a 
change  of  administration.  That  gave  us  Robert  Moses  as 
Park  Commissioner;  out  of  the  mass  unemployment  de- 
veloped the  CWA  and  TERA.  And  one  re- 
sult, among  many  others,  is  a  new  Zoo  in 
Central  Park. 

Already  it  has  meant  a  lot  to  countless 
people;  to  the  small  army  of  men  on  Work 
Relief  who  designed  and  built  it,  to  the  ever- 
increasing  crowds  of  visitors  who  throng  its 
paths,  to  say  nothing  of  the  animals,  whose 
living  quarters  have  been  vastly  improved. 
But  no  one  has  a  greater  thrill  over  it  than 
John  Kelly,  of  the  old  hot  dog  stand.  To  him 
it  has  brought  opportunity  which  stretches 
every  faculty,  and  makes  each  day  exciting. 
Long  since  the  most  widely  publicized  hot 
dog  man  in  the  country,  he  now  is  proprietor 
of  the  new  cafeteria  which  flanks  one  side  of 
the  central  square  of  the  menagerie.  Its  wide 
terrace  with  gay,  umbrella-shaded  tables  over- 
looks the  sea-lions  as  they  splash  and  bark  in 
their  great  new  tank;  from  behind  a  long 
and  spotless  counter  are  served  between  two 
and  three  thousand  meals  a  day,  and  all  of 
them  delicious.  It's  as  different  from  the  old 
stand,  as  Kelly  says,  as  day  is  from  night. 

When  the  new  Zoo  was  planned,  with  a 
first  class  cafeteria  as  an  integral  part  of  it, 
several  of  the  big  restaurant  interests  in  New 
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Kelly  and  his  restaurant  that  blossomed  from  a  pushcart; 
his  customers  on  the  terrace  seethe  uptown  city  skyline 


found  it.  The  newspaper  publicity  it  brought  him  did  not 
for  a  minute  make  up  for  the  discomfort  entailed. 

To  go  back  a  little — years  ago,  when  young  Kelly  first 
went  to  work,  he  had  jobs  with  a  succession  of  hot  dog 
stands  that  trailed  fairs  and  circuses.  The  wandering  life 
grew  tiresome;  besides,  the  townspeople  in  one-night  stands 
treat  anyone  connected  with  a  fair  or  circus  as  a  probable 
thug,  and  that  is  a  bore,  when  actually  one  is  both  honest 
and  friendly!  At  intervals  he  had  worked  at  the  old  stand 
in  Central  Park,  and  finally  he  settled  down  and  became  its 
proprietor.  . 

It  was  in  1931  that  he  first  burst  into  print,  as  "King 
Kelly."  The  previous  year  the  explorer,  Martin  Johnson, 
had  brought  from  Africa  some  baby  gorillas  for  the  Zoo. 
together  with  two  Swahili  boys  to  take  care  of  them.  These 
were  confided  to  Kelly's  charge,  and  so  well  did  the  kindly 
Irishman  look  after  them  that,  shortly  after  their  return  to 
Africa,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Johnson  enclosing  two 
bead  belts.  Those  belts  signified  John  Kelly's  selection  as 
king  of  the  tribe!  The  newspapers  were  delighted  and 
spread  the  news  gladly,  together  with  a  saga  of  his  adven- 
tures as  chaperone  to  the  Swahili  tribesmen — Aussini,  the 
Mohammedan,  who  had  stuck  to  his  principles  and  given 
no  trouble,  and  the  Catholic  Manuel  who  had  run  amuck 
in  Harlem  because,  as  Mr.  Kelly  says,  his  conversion  hadn't 
gone  deep  enough. 

Well,  the  publicity  about  his  royal  election  did  no  harm; 
in  fact,  business  boomed.  But  King  Kelly,  though  flattered, 
did  not  want  the  Swahili  crown,  and  rather  let  the  matter 
slide.  The  tribe  was  first  disappointed,  then  disgruntled, 
and  its  medicine  men  put  a  curse  on  him.  Frightful  things 
began  to  happen.  He  broke  his  ankle,  his  eye  became  seri- 
ously infected,  business  flagged;  until  he  rushed  out  and 
bought  a  lot  of  gifts  for  his  would-be  subjects,  and  sent 
them  out,  with  mesages  of  appreciation  and  friendship  and 
an  urgent  request  please  to  lift  the  curse.  At  long  last  the 
good  news  came  and  with  it  a  small  idol  in  token  of  re- 
newed good  will.  And  in  a  few  weeks  time  came  the  offer 
of  the  new  cafeteria!  "Of  course,"  says  Mr.  Kelly  with  his 


York  went  after  the  con- 
cession. But  the  authori- 
ties knew  Kelly,  had 
known  him  for  fifteen 
years,  and  they  called  him 
in.  "Your  stand  is  being 
torn  down  tomorrow," 
they  said.  "Will  you  un- 
dertake the  new  cafete- 
ria? There  is  no  time  to 
think  it  over — not  for  a 
day,  not  for  an  hour,  not 
for  five  minutes.  Will  you 
take  it  or  leave  it?"  Kelly 
blinked  his  wide  blue 
eyes,  swallowed  hard  and 
— took  it. 

It  may  have  been  a  sim- 
ple recognition  of  ability, 
or  it  may  have  been  the 
lifting  of  the  curse!  For 
Kelly  had  been  living  un- 
der a  Swahili  curse,  and 
very  unpleasant  had  he 
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engaging  grin,  "all  these  things  might  have  happened  any- 
way, but  I  must  say,  though  I've  had  Christian  training,  I 
am  just  superstitious  enough  to  rub  my  hand  over  that 
idol's  head  every  morning  as  they  told  me  to!" 

So  now  he  presides  at  his  new  stand,  every  detail  of 
which  he  planned  and  worked  out  for  himself.  The  build- 
ing itself  was  of  course  prescribed,  and  the  colors  to  be 
used  in  decoration,  but  the  kitchens,  the  tiled  walls,  the 
stainless  table  tops,  all  the  items  which  make  for  smooth 
and  immaculate  service  were  devised  by  Kelly.  It  is  more 
than  just  a  new  and  infinitely  improved  stand  to  him;  it  is 
part  of  the  transformation  of  the  Zoo,  which  in  turn  is 
transforming  the  crowds  who  pass  through  it.  More  people 
have  come  to  the  Zoo  in  the  last  six  months,  he  supposes, 
than  in  the  previous  three  years;  there  were  over  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  on  a  single  Sunday  a  few  weeks  ago. 

IN  the  old  days,  on  Monday  mornings,  over  a  ton  of  lit- 
ter would  be  gathered  up  and  carted  away;  the  newspa- 
pers used  to  send  their  men  up  to  photograph  it.  But  now 
—"This  new  place  has  done  something  to  them,"  says 
Kelly;  "They  just  don't  throw  things  around.  The  July  and 
August  crowds  are  behaving  like  the  crowds  in  April  and 
May."  This  cryptic  remark  means  that  in  early  spring  the 
patrons  of  the  Zoo  have  always  been  an  orderly  self-respect- 
ing crowd,  while  in  midsummer  a  more  raffish  element 
has  predominated.  Now  for  the  first  time,  the  "good 
crowd"  has  not  fallen  away,  and  the  others,  the  careless  and 
disorderly,  while  flocking  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  be- 
fore, are  taking  their  cue  from  their  surroundings.  "Take 
the  children,"  continues  Kelly,  "you'll  see  them  with  their 
boxes  of  candy  or  their  bags  of  peanuts  going  out  of  their 

way  to  find  the  trash-can.  And  the 

flowers;  we've  had  them  blooming 

around  here  all  spring,  and  never  a 

one  has  been   picked.  In  the  old 

place  they  were  plucked  from  the 

ground  before  they  had  taken  root. 

Now  I  see  the  children  touch  them 

and   smell    them,    but    they    leave 

them  for  others  to  enjoy.  It's  going 

to  make  better  citizens  of  them." 

The  children  are  a  special   pre- 
occupation of  Mr.  Kelly.  Recently 

he  struck  a  bargain  with  the  Park 

Department;  he  would  give  three 

wheeled    chairs   and    furnish    milk 


and  ice  cream,  if  the  Department 
would  arrange  transportation  for  crip- 
pled children  and  provide  attendants 
to  wheel  them  around  the  Zoo.  And, 
he  stipulated,  the  attendants  had  to  be 
the  kind  of  fellows  who  could  tell 
them  all  about  the  animals  and  give 
them  a  good  time.  The  Zoo  is  too 
good  a  place  these  days  for  children 
to  miss  just  because  they  cannot  walk. 
As  popular  as  any  of  the  attendants 
are  Kelly's  understudies  who  now  have 
charge  of  a  small  fleet  of  pushcarts 
gaily  decorated  with  portraits  of  tigers, 
lions,  monkeys  and  bears  and  laden  with  the  inexpensive 
confections  that  children  like.  Almost  as  well  informed  on 
the  origins  and  habits  of  jungle  beasts  as  the  keepers,  they 
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seem  to  take  special  pleasure  in  catering  to  Kelly's  old 
friends  who  are  too  young  or  too  hurried  to  take  their  ease 
beneath  the  parasols  of  the  terrace  cafe.  Indeed,  their  mod- 
ern, sanitary  pushcarts  are  a  modest  projection  of  the  res- 
taurant as  the  restaurant  itself  is  a  reflection  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  friendliness  that  have  added  so  much  to  the 
comfort  of  man  and  animal  alike  in  Central  Park  today. 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  the  soreheads  were  wrong  as 
they  grumbled  about  expensive  improvements  which  the 
people  don't  appreciate.  For  it  seems  the  people  do  respond 
— all  of  them,  the  Sunday  morning  strollers,  the  Saturday 
afternoon  time-killers  and  curious,  the  'weekday  men, 
women  and  children  who  can  not  resist  the  fascination  and 
adventure  of  beholding  strange  animals.  A  place  like  the 
new  Zoo,  where  beauty  and  order  enhatice  their  enjoy- 
ment, "does  something  to  them."  Kelly  thinks  so  anyway. 


TRADE  UNIONS  OR  COMPANY  UNIONS? 

BY  C.  G.  REMOLD 


THE  great  experiment  in  refashioning  its  economic  life 
in  which  America  is  engaged  is  being  watched  by  the 
rest  of  the  industrial  world  with  the  greatest  interest. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  in  England  where  forward-looking 
people  are  watching  America  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
the  new  industrial  order  which  it  is  hoped  will  emerge,  and 
which  may  give  us  in  England  a  lead  in  our  own  per- 
plexities. 

Amid  the  welter  of  conflicting  counsels  at  home,  criticism 
and  comment  from  abroad  may  seem  impertinent,  but 
there  is  one  aspect  of  America's  problems  which  to  an 
Englishman  appears  to  be  creating  difficulties  that  are  really 
unnecessary.  I  refer  to  the  conflict  between  employers  and 
labor  over  the  recognition  of  labor  unions  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  crystallization  of  this  question  into  that  of  company 
unions  versus  national  unions.  To  us  in  England  this  is  no 
longer  a  live  issue.  National  unions  have  long  been  recog- 
nized and  even  accepted  as  necessary  elements  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  When  I  have  expressed  this  view  in  America 
I  have  been  told:  "That  may  be  all  very  well  in  England. 
Your  national  labor  unions  are  responsible  bodies,  wisely 
led.  They  really  represent  the  workers  of  the  country.  Ours 
represent  only  a  few  dissatisfied  radicals,  organized  by  agi- 
tators, who  are  only  out  for  what  they  can  get  for  them- 
selves. Some  of  them  are  nothing  more  than  labor  rackets." 

Without  accepting  this  view  (and  realizing  that  counter- 
charges are  made  from  the  labor  angle)  I  think  that  few 
will  dispute  that  it  is  widely  held  by  American  employers 
and  that  this  being  so  their  efforts  to  avoid  recognition  of 
national  unions  is  understandable.  It  is  in  this  situation  that 
company  unions  have  been  developed. 

Considered  from  the  employer's  point  of  view,  the  com- 
pany union  provides  a  means  for  negotiating  labor  ques- 
tions with  "his  own  men,"  that  is  to  say,  with  those  who 
really  understand  the  issues  and  who  have  some  interest  in 
the  harmonious  working  of  his  plant.  Speaking  as  an  em- 
ployer, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  claim  by  the 
employer  is,  within  limits,  reasonable,  and  some  provision 
must  be  made  to  meet  it  if  there  is  to  be  any  peace  in, 
industry. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  what  we  in  England  would 
call  "organized  labor,"  company  unions  are  mere  light- 
ning conductors  to  lead  the  current  of  labor  thought  away 
from  national  unionism  and  to  canalize  it  in  channels 
where  it  can  be  controlled  by  the  employers.  A  leader  of  a 
national  union,  while  admitting  perhaps  that  a  worker  has 
some  interest  associated  with  the  plant  in  which  he  works, 
will  claim  that  his  interests  as  a  member  of  the  nation-wide 
class  of  wage-earners,  that  is  to  say,  qua  wage-earner  vis-a- 
vis  capital,  are  more  permanent  and  fundamental  than  any 
interests  he  can  have  based  on  his  accidental  association 


A  British  employer  looks  at  the  American  scene  where  the  is- 
sue between  trade  unions  and  company  unions  is  sharply  drawn 
and  asks,  "Why  not  combine  the  good  features  of  each?"  He 
suggests  how  [t  might  be  done,  with  self-respecting  industrial 
peace  as  the  goal  of  employers,  workers  and  union  leaders 


with  some  particular  plant.  These  fundamental  class  inter- 
ests can  only  be  represented  by  nation-wide  organizations, 
and  anything  which  hampers  the  development  of  such 
associations  is  against  the  true  interests  of  the  worker. 
Speaking  as  a  citizen,  I  cannot  dispute  that  this  contention 
also  has  elements  of  reasonableness  which  must  be  recog- 
nized. 

We  have  thus  a  clash  between  the  points  of  view  of 
employers  and  of  organized  labor,  embodied  in  the  rival 
claims  of  company  and  of  national  unions,  which  it  ap- 
pears to  be  assumed  can  only  be  resolved  by  a  fight  in 
which  one  or  the  other  will  be  forced  to  give  way.  This  is 
the  point  that  particularly  interests  and  puzzles  me,  since 
to  my  mind  there  is  reason  in  the  claims  of  each  side  and 
both  types  of  organization  seem  to  me  to  be  necessary.  The 
point  at  issue  should  be,  not  which  type  of  union  should 
destroy  the  other  but  how  best  to  incorporate  both  types 
into  a  complete  scheme. 

To  the  American  mind  such  a  suggestion  may  appear 
ridiculous,  but  just  such  a  compromise  has  been  in  opera- 
tion in  England  for  a  number  of  years  in  several  different 
industries.  I  will  describe  the  arrangements  in  the  engineer- 
ing trade  as  being  those  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

The  workers  in  the  engineering  trade  are  organized  in 
national  unions;  the  skilled  men  in  various  craft  unions 
and  the  unskilled  in  the  various  "general"  unions.  Many 
of  the  craft  unions  are  affiliated  in  the  Amalgamated  En- 
gineering Union,  but  by  no  means  all  of  them,  and  a  large 
plant  may  be  concerned  with  some  ten  or  even  twenty 
national  unions.  This  complicates  matters  but  has  not 
proved  insuperable. 


f  the  employers  belong  to  the  Engineering  Em- 
ployers' Federation.  The  country  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, each  district  having  its  local  employers'  association 
and  its  local  district  committee  of  each  trade  union.  The 
district  organizations  are  to  a  considerable  extent  autono- 
mous within  the  district,  except  on  matters  which  affect  the 
whole  industry.  That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
regard  the  national  organizations,  both  of  the  employers 
and  of  the  unions,  as  federal  bodies  co-ordinating  the  dis- 
tricts, than  it  would  be  to  regard  the  district  organizations 
as  branches  of  the  national  ones.  The  organizations  on  both 
sides  are  intensely  democratic,  the  life  and  driving  force 
residing  with  the  members  and  the  local  organizations 
rather  than  at  the  center. 

Not  by  any  means  all  the  workers  are  members  of  trade 
unions;  in  some  crafts  membership  may  be  nearly  100  per- 
cent but  in  others  it  is  probably  not  more  than  50  percent, 
and  among  the  unskilled  workers  it  is  probably  less  than 
this.  Nevertheless,  the  unions  have  long  been  recognized  as 
the  official  bodies  with  which  all  negotiations 
shall  be  carried  on.  A  comprehensive  agreement 
between    the    Employers'    Federation    and    the 
chief  unions  engaged  in  the  engineering  trade 
has  long  existed,  and  has  been  modified  by  ne- 
gotiation between  the  national  executives  from 
time  to  time.  This  agreement  covers  all  such 
general  questions  as  hours  of  work,  rates  of  pay, 
conditions  regulating  piece  work,  holidays,  de- 
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marcation  of  jobs,  and  so  forth.  It  also  includes  what  is 
known  as  the  "Provisions  for  Avoiding  Disputes,"  dating — 
if  my  memory  serves  me — from  the  great  engineering  strike 
in  1897.  These  "Provisions"  lay  down  a  detailed  procedure 
for  the  discussion  of  any  question  at  issue.  No  strike  or 
lockout  may  be  declared  until  all  these  steps  have  failed. 

DURING  the  War  it  was  found  that  this  machinery  was 
too  cumbersome  to  deal  with  rapidly  changing  condi- 
tions in  the  industry,  and  the  practice  arose  in  many  works 
of  forming  a  committee  of  "shop  stewards"  from  among 
the  workmen  of  a  particular  plant.  The  shop  stewards  of 
those  days  were  generally  extreme  left-wing  trade  unionists 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  constitutionalism  of  the 
official  trade-union  leadership.  Without  describing  in  detail 
the  early  history  of  the  shop-steward  movement,  or  the 
steps  by  which,  after  the  War,  it  was  incorporated  into  the 
older  trade-union  organization,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  aji 
agreement  was  made  soon  after  the  War  between  the  Em- 
ployers' Federation  and  the  Engineering  Trade  Unions 
providing  for  the  constitution  of  "workshop  committees" 
and  laying  down  the  procedure  for  their  operation.  The 
essence  of  the  arrangement  was  that  in  any  plant  the  work- 
ers might  elect  representatives  from  among  themselves  to 
sit  with  representatives  of  the  management  on  the  Works 
Committee.  Representation  usually  went  by  department, 
but  might  also  go  by  craft,  or  partly  by  one  and  partly  by 
the  other,  but  in  any  case  each  committeeman  elected  by  his 
fellow  workers  in  the  plant  had  to  be  endorsed  by  the  local 
district  committee  of  his  trade  union.  This  Works  Com- 
mittee of  workers'  and  management  representatives  was  a 
standing  committee  intended  to  meet  at  regular  intervals — 
not  merely  in  cases  of  emergency  or  dispute — and  was  to 
discuss  any  and  every  question  of  joint  interest  to  the  two 
sides  which  affected  the  harmonious  working  of  the  plant. 
But — and  this  is  vital — nothing  could  be  arranged  which 
transgressed  the  agreements  existing  between  the  Employers' 
Federation  and  the  national  executives  of  the  trade  unions. 

The  function  of  the  Works  Committee  is  thus  consulta- 
tive and  deals  with  questions  purely  domestic  to  its  own 
particular  plant.  It  investigates  grievances  and  discusses 
suggestions  brought  forward  by  either  side  for  the  better 
working  of  the  plant,  more  particularly  as  concerns  the 
human  relationships  involved.  Many  grievances  arising  from 
misunderstanding  or  from  clumsy  and  unimaginative  man- 
agement— and  it  is  surprising  how  many  originate  from 
these  causes— have  been  removed  and  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  mutual  understanding  and  respect,  based  on 
frank  discussion,  has  resulted. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  workers  are  any  less  good 
trade  unionists.  They  are,  in  general,  socialists  and  their 
views  on  fundamentals  remain  socialistic,  but  since  they  do 
not  look  to  the  coming  of  the  socialist  state  by  revolution, 
they  realize  that  in  the  meantime  it  is  to  everybody's  advan- 
tage to  work  what  they  call  "the  present  system"  with  a 
minimum  of  friction. 

THIS  kind  of  arrangement  goes  far  to  meet  the  legitimate 
'  claims  of  both  employers  and  organized  labor.  On  the 
one  hand  the  national  unions  are  recognized  and  are  par- 
ties to  laying  down,  by  negotiation  with  the  national  fede- 
ration of  the  employers,  the  general  conditions  under  which 
the  industry  shall  be  carried  on.  On  the  other  hand  the 
employer  has  an  organization  of  his  own  workers  with 
which  he  can  discuss  all  questions  purely  domestic  to  his 


own  plant.  These  labor  organizations  within  the  plant  are 
acceptable  to  the  national  unions  due  to  the  double  pro- 
vision, first,  that  they  are  only  empowered  to  act  within  the 
framework  of  the  general  conditions  agreed  between  the 
national  executives  of  the  employers  and  the  trade  unions 
and,  second,  that  the  members  of  the  Works  Committee 
must  be  endorsed  by  the  local  committee  of  their  trade 


union. 


It  seems  to  me  that  a  solution  along  somewhat  similar 
lines  should  be  possible  in  America.  It  would  involve  in  the 
first  place  employers  in  an  industry  forming  a  common 
organization.  This  went  forward  rapidly  under  NRA.  In 
the  second  place  it  would  involve  the  employers'  organiza- 
tion recognizing  the  national  union  or  unions  concerned. 
Here,  of  course,  lies  the  difficulty,  but  I  suggest  that  it  is 
not  insurmountable.  The  employers,  as  a  condition  of 
recognition,  might  quite  reasonably  demand  that  the  na- 
tional unions  should,  in  their  turn,  recognize  the  several 
company  unions,  which  latter  would  have  to  be  remodeled 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Works  Committees  I  have 
been  describing  so  as  to  provide  that  the  workers'  represen- 
tatives in  the  plant,  while  being  elected  by  their  fellow 
workers,  were  recognized  by  and  reported  to  the  local 
officials  of  the  national  unions. 

ONE  of  the  greatet  objections  from  management's  side  to 
any  such  step  in  the  United  States  is  its  distrust  of  the 
hona  fides  of  the  national  unions.  Whether  the  belief  that 
American  national  labor  unions  are  little  more  than  labor 
rackets  has  any  justification  in  fact  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say,  but  I  have  met  enough  American  employers  to  know 
that  their  belief  is  real  and  is  widely  held.  If  American, 
employers  are  to  be  asked  to  recognize  national  labor 
unions  they  are  entitled  to  be  reassured  and  safeguarded  on 
this  point.  Here  again  government  leadership  seems  to 
offer  the  possibility  of  a  solution.  For  instance,  if  each  union 
were  to  publish  accounts  audited  under  government  super- 
vision, the  elements  of  graft  and  racket — if  such  exist — 
could  hardly  survive.  Again,  the  government  might  take  the 
lead  in  establishing  procedure  for  dealing  with  disputes 
which  would  insure  full  discussion,  first  locally  and  then 
nationally.  New  legislation  continues  some  of  the  effort 
made  in  this  field  under  the  original  NIRA. 

But  if  the  government  is  to  require  on  the  one  side  that 
the  employers  should  bargain  collectively  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majority  of  their  workers  which  means,  in 
effect,  union  recognition  in  many  instances,  it  would  surely 
be  reasonable  to  require  on  the  other  side  that  the  national 
unions  should  recognize  the  company  unions,  reconstituted 
as  suggested;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  practices  and  safe- 
guards as  would  eliminate — supposing  such  to  exist — those 
elements  of  graft  and  racket  which  American  employers 
so  generally  fear. 

With  all  the  hesitation  incumbent  on  a  foreigner  com- 
menting on  American  affairs,  I  do  most  seriously  suggest 
that  sooner  or  later  organized  labor  will  achieve  recog- 
nition in  America  as  it  has  done  elsewhere.  If,  instead  of 
merely  opposing  recognition,  American  employers  would 
direct  their  thoughts  to  the  conditions  under  which  recog- 
nition could  be  accorded,  the  relations  between  employers 
and  labor  might  be  placed  on  a  constitutional  basis,  which 
would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  American  industry.  I 
cannot  think  that  American  employers,  who  have  led  the 
world  in  so  many  aspects  of  industrial  development,  will 
fail  to  rise  to  the  occasion  in  this  aspect  also. 


JULIA  LATHROP  AT   HULL-HOUSE 

II.  WOMEN  AND  THE  ART  OF  GOVERNMENT 

BY  JANE  ADDAMS 


JULIA  LATHROP  was  the  most  stimulating  and  great- 
hearted of  friends,  not  only  to  individuals  but  to 
groups  of  people  as  well.  She  gave  her  whole  mind, 
the  endless  resources  of  her  rich  experience  to  a  given  situa- 
tion which  might  be  facing  the  settlement  which  held  her 
allegiance.  She  possessed  the  devotion  of  friendship  itself 
for  organizations  and  even  units  of  government  which  most 
people  are  able  to  extend  only  to  individuals.  She  was  there- 
fore equipped  with  that  power  of  insight  into  a  social  situa- 
tion which  affection  alone  can  supply,  and  all  her  efforts 
for  a  better  social  adjustment  were  founded  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  inner  life  of  those  so  sorely  oppressed  by  un- 
toward conditions. 

This  amazing  capacity  humanized  every  situation  and 
kept  her  intelligence  free  from  that  attitude  which  has  been 
described  by  an  American  journalist  as  "much  more  inter- 
ested in  affirming  ideals  than  in  facing  the  problems  of 
applying  diem."  She  was  at  her  best  perhaps  at  such  gather- 
ings as  The  Every  Day  Club  where  her  always  keen  mind 
was  stimulated  to  its  finest  expression.  This  was  a  group  of 
forty  civic-minded  women  who  met  at  luncheon,  called 
together  by  a  committee  of  three,  the  only  officers,  when- 
ever some  interesting  matter  was  before  the  public.  Judge 
Mary  Bartleme  writes  of  her  part  in  it: 
Women  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  members  will  always 
rejoice  in  the  memory  of  her  fine,  clear  discussion  of  any  sub- 
ject .  .  .  and  her  able  summing  up  of  the  best  and  most  direct 
way  to  proceed  to  accomplish  or  correct  conditions  according 
to  their  needs. 

Lillian  D.  Wald  tells  of  a  conference  on  day  nurseries 
held  in  the  Charities  Building  in  New  York  where  a  point 
was  made  by  several  speakers  that  "statistics  show"  that  the 
great  number  of  children  whose  fathers  have  deserted  their 
families  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  day  nurseries 
encourage  family  desertion.  Julia  Lathrop,  armed  with  re- 
cent statistical  information  from  a  Children's  Bureau  study 
of  day  nurseries,  said  that  the  Bureau  study  appeared  to 
show  that  the  great  majority  of  children  in  day  nurseries 
belonged  to  widowed  mothers,  and  blandly  inquired  wheth- 


"A  woman  voter,"  Miss  Lathrop  warned,  "must  remember 
that  politics  and  political  action  are  only  the  mill  and  not  the 
grist."  Once  suffrage  was  won,  she  pointed  out  the  inevitable 
temptation  to  slacken  the  pace,  for  "it  is  not  in  human  nature 
that  any  persons  who  possess  power  can  be  as  active  as  those 
who  are  pursuing  it."  She  assured  women  that  they  were 
engaged  in  a  revolution,  for,  she  said,  "it  is  nothing  less 
that  women  have  emerged  from  their  kitchens  to  ask  searching 
questions  about  the  why  and  wherefore"  of  government. 
The  Survey  Graphic  for  October  will  carry  a  third  instal- 
ment drawn  from  the  notable  biography,  My  Friend — Julia 
Lathrop,  which  is  to  be  published  by  Macmillan  this  fall 
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er  the  conference  would  therefore  consider  the  nurseries 
responsible  for  widows.  Yet  everyone  there  knew  that  this 
was  said  not  to  be  witty  nor  much  less  to  confound  the 
previous  speaker  but  to  warn  them  all  as  to  the  danger  of 
the  unconsidered  use  of  statistical  data — even  that  put  out 
by  the  Children's  Bureau. 

I 

Throughout  her  forty  years'  residence  in  Chicago,  Julia 
Lathrop  was  of  course  identified  with  various  women's 
organizations.  She  was  active  in  the  Chicago  Women's 
Club  which  she  always  admired  for  its  civic  spirit.  She  often 
came  before  the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
which  had  been  organized  at  the  time  of  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago  in  1893  and  had  grown  as  rapidly  as  the  tra- 
ditional snowball.  We  once  addressed  the  same  meeting  of 
the  Federation  held  at  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  War.  I  was  speaking  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Food  Administration  and  Julia  Lathrop  was  securing  the 
sympathetic  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  of  the  large  number  of  women  in  the  Federation, 
for  she  had  learned  to  explore  women's  organizations  for 
that  moral  enthusiasm  which  she  constantly  needed  to 
back  her  official  undertakings.  I  never  heard  her  speak  more 
ably  than  on  that  occasion.  Certainly  she  accomplished  what 
a  leading  newspaper  declared  to  be:  "Her  mission  in  life — 
to  direct  the  warm-heartedness  and  charitable  impulses  of 
thousands  of  women,  who  devote  part  of  their  time  to 
social  service  through  church  and  other  organizations,  into 
the  most  useful  channels."  As  always  she  urged  her  hearers 
to  careful  preparation  for  the  task  in  hand.  Dr.  Adolf 
Meyer  once  said  of  her,  "She  is  in  no  sense  a  propagandist 
but  she  is  always  determined  to  stand  for  getting  the  facts 
and  to  limit  the  applications  where  solid  work  can  be  done." 
Practically  all  of  the  women  attending  the  huge 
meeting  at  Hot  Springs  were  interested  in  the  move- 
ment for  women's  suffrage  and  they  were  greatly  stirred  by 
the  accelerated  pace  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
which  was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  different  parts  of  the 

world.  Julia  Lathrop  said  to  them  that  day  what 

she  later  formulated  as  follows: 


Future  historians  are  likely  to  hold  that  the  most 
surprising  and  prophetic  event  of  our  war  period 
was  the  quiet,  world-wide  enfranchisement  of  un- 
counted millions  of  women  in  countries  differing 
as  much  in  race,  government  and  traditions  as  Mex- 
ico, Canada,  the  United  States,  Lithuania,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  India.  This  enfranchisement  creates  a 
new  world  feeling  among  women,  a  new  world 
power  of  unknown  strength.  It  can  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  world-peace  if  we  work  hard  enough 
for  just  world-politics. 

Will  women  take  their  new  rights  with  serious- 
ness? Have  they  indeed  an  unselfish  solidarity  of 
interest  in  social  progress?  And  if  they  have,  are 
they  willing  to  do  the  dull  work,  to  carry  on  the 
painstaking  unprejudiced  studies  which  have  be- 
come imperatively  necessary  to  political  progress? 
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She  was  continually  justified  in  her  confidence  in  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  women  of-  the  nation  by  securing  a  splen- 
did response  in  behalf  of  the  children.  This  was  never  more 
obvious  than  during  the  war.  Ann  Davis,  head  of  the  vo- 
cational guidance  department  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education,  thus  describes  her  efforts: 

Miss  Lathrop  sent  out  letters  to  the  state  chairman  of  the  child 
welfare  section  of  the  women's  committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  urging  them  to  help  make  the  federal  child 
labor  law  effective,  and  to  see  that  children  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment by  this  act  be  returned  to  school.  She  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  giving  to  the  nation's  children  nutrition  and  edu- 
cation in  the  fullest  possible  measure  as  a  wartime  protection, 
as  our  last  reserve. 

When  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  federal  child  labor  law  un- 
constitutional in  the  midst  of  war  and  children  were  be- 
ing exploited  in  industry,  Miss  Lathrop  was  determined  to 
protect  the  children  in  spite  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 
It  was  through  her  influence  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  issued  orders  that  the  standards  of  the 
federal  law  should  be  carried  out  on  all  reservations  under  their 
control.  At  her  request,  the  War  Policies  Board  gave  instruction 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  ages,  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions should  be  incorporated  in  all  war  contracts,  and  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  was  asked  to  make  inspections  in  order  to  learn 
how  far  employers  were  complying  with  the  terms  of  their 
contracts. 

As  a  part  of  the  Children's  Year  program  carried  on  by  the 
Children's  Bureau,  she  conducted  a  "back-to-school  drive,"  em- 
phasizing to  parents  of  the  country  the  economic  gain  of  keep- 
ing children  in  school  rather  than  allowing  them  to  work  at 
even  wartime  wages. 

LJER  old  friend,  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack,  who  formulated 
'  the  soldiers'  insurance  act,  tells  of  her  eagerness  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  women  and  children  depen- 
dent upon  the  soldiers,  not  only  in  case  of  death  or  disaster 
but  all  the  time  that  the  bread  winners  were  serving  in  the 
army  whether  in  camps  at  home  or  on  the  battlefields 
abroad.  Her  vigilance  and  tender  care  for  children  never 
failed  them.  The  situation  did  not  need  to  be  of  national 
dimensions.  She  was  equally  concerned  over  local  ones. 
The  colored  people  of  Chicago  remember  gratefully  her 
determination  to  allow  no  discrimination  to  be  made  against 
colored  children  in  a  camp  maintained  by  the  County 
Commission.  An  effort  was  made  to  have  all  the  colored 
children  from  all  districts  sent  to  the  camp  at  the  end  of 
the  summer,  a  rather  unfavorable  time  when  it  was  likely 
to  be  cold  and  rainy.  She  effectively  blocked  this  effort,  and 
insisted  on  having  the  colored  children  sent  to  the  camp 
according  to  the  turn  of  their  several  districts  throughout 
the  summer.  This  action  was  not  only  in  the  interest  of  fair 
play  for  colored  people,  although  she  was  always  ready,  as 
in  the  yeoman  aid  she  gave  to  the  plan  for  procuring  a 
colored  woman's  life  membership  in  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club;  it  was  also  more  than  that.  I  have  never  known  any- 
one who  was  so  sensitive  for  honor  and  even-handed  justice 
in  public  administration  as  Julia  Lathrop  was.  She  pro- 
tected its  inclusiveness  as  part  of  the  ideal  of  public  service. 
Any  record  of  her  relation  to  women's  organizations 
would  be  incomplete  without  something  of  her  many  pleas 
for  the  protection  of  children  from  premature  and  exhaust- 
ing labor.  The  accompanying  extract  from  one  of  her  ad- 
dresses before  a  Child  Welfare  Conference  is  a  fine  example 
of  her  use  of  the  historic  background,  and  of  the  large  de- 
mands she  laid  upon  women.  Another  of  her  speeches  con- 
cluded: 


CHILD  LABOR 

By  Julia  Lathrop 

In  the  great  Brussels  Museum,  the  visitor  may  chance  upon  a 
strange  exhibit — a  few  groups  of  bones  and  a  few  rude  tools  lying 
on  the  stony  floor  of  a  little  cave,  all  carefully  preserved  in  »  big 
glass  case.  One  is  told  that  some  years  ago  in  the  course  of  an 
excavation  an  inner  rock  chamber  was  found  where  undisturbed 
lay  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  a  boy  and  a  dog  with  the  tools  beside 
them,  just  as  they  are  now  shown  in  the  museum.  The  students' 
interpretation  is  that  long  ages  ago  the  man  and  the  boy  were 
working  to  enlarge  their  dwelling  place  and  as  they  toiled  a  slide 
closed  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  they  were  left  to  perish,  the  dog 
with  them,  "man's  only  friend  on  this  chance  planet,"  as  the 
Belgian  poet  says.  On  the  ever-ready  picture  postcard  the  scene 
is  described  as  the  first  industrial  accident,  but  it  might  also  be 
described  with  equal  probability  as  our  earliest  record  of  child 
labor. 

This  much  is  clear — the  cave  man  was  at  work  striving  to  secure 
a  better  place  to  live  in — a  primitive  and  unceasing  human  activity. 
He  died  in  the  attempt,  as  untold  members  have  died  since. 
Whether  the  helper  was  son  or  slave  or  both  in  one,  we  do  not 
know,  but  he  was  working  at  the  same  task  with  the  man  and  met 
the  same  end.  To  trace  the  extent  to  which  the  child  must  share  the 
hazards  of  the  struggle  for  a  better  standard  of  life,  the  age  at 
which  in  different  stages  of  human  development  he  must  put  off 
childish  things  would  be  to  trace  the  progress  of  man  toward 
civilization.  We  know  that  it  was  untold  thousands  of  years  after 
the  cave  man  before  the  father  ceased  to  have  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  child,  and  we  know  too  well  that  the  ideal  of 
social  justice  which  recognizes  the  right  of  every  child  to  educa- 
tion and  opportunity  is  far  from  realized  in  any  country  to  this  day. 
Through  the  long  reaches  of  race  history,  changes  in  the  status  of 
the  child  came  slowly  and  late;  suddenly  in  a  few  recent  genera- 
tions unparalleled  advances  have  been  made  in  the  protection  of 
the  child  from  untimely  labor  and  from  the  necessity  of  self- 
support.  These  advances  have  come  chiefly  because  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  have  made  possible  free  general  interchange  of 
thought  with  the  resulting  mental  and  moral  stimulus.  Also  these 
discoveries  have  already  made  physically  possible  universal  com- 
fort and  refinement  of  life  though  we  are  not  yet  skilled  enough  to 
insure  equitably  those  living  conditions  which  may  afford  the 
children  of  every  family  a  fair  start  in  life.  Our  laws  and  actions 
lag  behind  the  attainments  science  already  has  made  possible. 
What  is  now  almost  common  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and 
sanitation  fills  volumes — what  we  neglect  to  do  in  obedience  to 
these  laws  would  fill  larger  volumes  .  .  . 

All  we  can  do  to  save  our  faces  with  posterity  is  to  go  on 
experimentally  in  the  slowly  increasing  knowledge  of  our  day, 
doing  what  the  cave  man  did — trying  to  improve  things. 


There  is  no  dividing  line  between  so-called  economic  legislation 
and  welfare  work.  Everything  which  affects  the  life  of  the 
nation — be  it  agricultural  relief,  taxation,  labor,  or  railroad 
legislation — affects  the  lives  of  children  and  the  welfare  of 
citizens.  It  is  all,  in  a  way,  welfare  legislation,  and  conversely 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  welfare  legislation  which  is  all 
fundamentally  economic. 

A  WASHINGTON  correspondent  once  said  of  Julia 
Lathrop,  "I  hardly  ever  agree  with  anything  she  says, 
but  I  would  walk  twenty  miles  to  hear  her  speak."  Another 
added:  "Her  willingness  to  speak  was  based  upon  her  de- 
votion to  the  cause  she  served — first  and  foremost  in  her 
heart  the  cause  of  the  nation's  children,  and  after  them  the 
whole  body  of  the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  the  criminals,  the 
'submerged  tenth.' " 

II 

With  all  her  dealing  with  little  children,  who  were  often 
suffering  the  lack  of  proper  care  which  is  on  the  whole  one 
of  the  most  heartbreaking  situations  to  be  faced  in  this 
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world,  she  never  lost  her  sense  of  humor  and  the  outlook 
which  it  guaranteed  even  upon  the  most  sedate  occasions. 
I  recall  one  of  them  with  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
when,  it  is  needless  to  say,  all  the  proprieties  were  carefully 
observed  although  the  call  was  much  enlivened  by  her 
spontaneous  wit. 

SHE  had  asked  me  to  go  with  her  when  she  made  her 
first  official  call  at  the  White  House  after  her  reappoint- 
ment  to  the  Children's  Bureau  by  President  Wilson.  She 
told  him  something  of  her  experience  with  office  seekers 
who  thought  that  "work  with  children"  would  afford  an 
amiable  activity  for  the  widows  of  good  party  men.  She  also 
told  him  a  story  about  himself  which  he  doubtless  knew  be- 
fore, although  her  droll  fashioning  was  new  to  him  and 
he  was  highly  entertained  by  the  recital  of  the  exasperated 
senator  who  said  to  him:  "Do  we  understand,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  your  policy  to  retain  Republicans  and  to  let  good 
Democrats  starve?" — and  the  President's  reply:  "You  may 
understand,  Mr.  Senator,  that  it  is  my  policy  to  retain  Miss 
Lathrop." 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  President's  conversational  mood 
that  day  was  largely  of  Julia  Lathrop's  making.  Although  I 
saw  President  Wilson  at  various  times  during  his  adminis- 
trations, never  but  this  once  did  he  exhibit  any  mood  which 
might  be  described  even  remotely  as  hilarious,  for  as  we 
arose  to  go,  he  said :  "I  will  take  care  of  the  Democrats  my- 
self; I  will  send  the  Republicans  straight  to  Miss  Lathrop, 
and  all  the  disgruntled  Progressives  I  will  refer  to  you!" 
I  replied  that  would  be  easy  for  me  because  every  Progres- 
sive knew  we  had  planned  great  things  for  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  that,  of  course,  it  all  depended  upon  Miss 
Lathrop.  To  which  he  responded:  "The  Democrats,  too, 
are  planning  great  things 
for  the  Children's  Bureau, 
and  soon  every  Democrat 
will  know  that  it  all 
depends  upon  Miss  Lath- 
rop!" 

Her  visit  at  the  White 
House  reminded  me  of  a 
far-off  occasion,  also  semi- 
political,  which  was  much 
entertained  by  her  wit.  At 
a  hearing  on  child  labor 
before  a  committee  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  when 
one  of  the  politicians,  uti- 
lizing the  well-worn  joke 
about  old  maid's  children, 
asked  her  how  many  chil- 
dren she  had  raised;  Julia 
Lathrop,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  and  yet 
with  no  suggestion  of  a  re- 
tort, but  as  if  she  were  an- 
swering a  commonplace 
question,  replied,  "With  a 
little  help  from  my  mother 
and  father  I  have  raised 
four." 

A  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  relates 
that  during  a  committee 


discussion  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Bill  advocating  pre- 
natal care  and  other  safeguards  for  child-bearing  women, 
someone  broke  out  with  the  query,  "Why  is  it  that  the 
Congressmen  are  so  obstinate  about  this  bill?"  Someone 
else  replied,  "It  is  of  course  'the  curse'  laid  upon  Eve  with 
all  its  physiological  and  theological  implications,"  when 
Julia  Lathrop  said  with  a  sigh,  "  'The  curse'  was  the  very 
worst  thing  that  happened  in  that  garden,  and  to  have  it 
still  determining  the  course  of  human  events  is  even  more 
trying.  .  .  ." 

Ill 

It  was  natural  that  after  her  return  from  Washington 
she  should  have  become  identified  with  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  She  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Case,  who  had 
returned  to  the  family  home  in  Rockford  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  had  built  for  themselves  a  very  attractive 
little  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Rock  River  out  of  the  actual 
"Milwaukee  cream  bricks"  of  which  the  original  house  had 
been  built.  There  they  made  a  delightful  home  together 
with  a  factotum  who  acted  as  combined  butler  and  chauf- 
feur with  a  kindly  wife  responsible  for  the  kitchen.  In  her 
own  library  which  was  entered  so  unexpectedly  from  the 
front  hall,  Julia  Lathrop  had  collected  her  many  books, 
photographs,  papers  and  drafts  into  a  coherent  whole  and 
here  she  continued  to  work  to  the  end  of  her  life.  The 
drawing  room  was  beautifully  ornamented  with  oriental 
porcelains  which  they  had  procured  during  their  journey 
around  the  world;  the  whole  giving  an  impression  of  re- 
straint and  of  distinction  which  it  is  not  easy  to  achieve. 
In  certain  aspects,  it  always  reminded  me  of  Dame  Hen- 
rietta Barnett's  unique  drawing  room  in  the  Garden  City 
Suburb  at  Hampstead  Heath,  although  the  two  rooms  were 
assembled  in  absolute  in- 
dependence of  each  other 
and  had  only  the  rather  re- 
mote ties  of  a  mutual  ex- 
perience of  life  in  a  settle- 
ment and  enthusiasm  for 
Indian  art. 

It  was  during  this  period, 
after  her  resignation  from 
the  Children's  Bureau,  that 
we  again  saw  Julia  Lath- 
rop frequently  at  Hull- 
House.  Mrs.  Kenneth  Rich, 
who  served  as  vice-presi- 
dent during  two  years 
when  she  was  president 
for  the  State  of  Illinois  of 
the  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  said  of  her  va- 
rious activities: 

But  the  pictures  of  Miss 
Lathrop  that  especially  come 
flooding  to  mind  are  those 
during  her  presidency  of  the 
Illinois  League,  from  1922 
to  1924,  and  her  later  service 
as  vice-president  and  coun- 
sellor in  public  welfare  of 
the  National  League. 

One  saw  her  at  citizenship 
schools  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  at  Northwestern 
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Henry  Miller — Courtesy,  National  League  of  Women  Voter! 

'Get  Out  the  Vote"  campaigners,  1924:  Ruth  Morgan,  Julia  Lathrop,  Belle  Sherwin,  M.  F.  Cunningham, 

Elizabeth  Mauser,  Katharine  Ludington 


University,  at  Loyola,  or  setting  forth  to  address  the  young 
women  in  the  schools  and  small  colleges  scattered  over 
Illinois.  She  spoke  of  the  League  as  "an  emergency  self-edu- 
cational order,"  and  a  "laboratory  method  in  political  edu- 
cation." When  work  demanded  study,  she  led  the  way  into 
ihe  principles  and  technique  and  structure  of  government:  fed- 
eral aid;  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
the  Gateway  Amendment  in  Illinois.  She  had  practised  "Effi- 
ciency in  Government." 

One  saw  her  at  the  state  capitol  when  the  first  woman  legis- 
lator, Mrs.  Lottie  Holman  O'Neill,  was  seated  in  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly,  captivating  the  members  of  the  legislature 
with  her  statement  of  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  women  in 
politics.  Or  she  would  be  seen  at  Springfield  when  the  League's 
legislative  measures  were  under  fire,  appearing  at  committee 
hearings  or  explaining  to  members  of  the  legislature  personally, 
matters  of  child  labor;  the  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy; 
the  shorter  working  day,  and  the  minimum  wage;  the  women's 
farm  colony;  women  on  juries;  women  in  political  parties;  the 
educational  measures. 

These  questions,  she  once  told  a  state  gathering,  "touch  the 
family  life  and  happiness  at  every  point,  and  they  require  joint 
action  by  law  and  administration  to  preserve  the  dignity  and 
health  and  decent  standards  of  the  family.  The  League  has  not 
taken  four  years  to  learn  that  Aristotle  must  have  spoken  as  a 
good  citizen  of  Illinois  when  he  refused  to  consider  separately, 
the  family  and  politics  and  ethics."  Or  she  would  modestly 
enter  the  outside  battle  camps  of  those  measures  —  the  medical 
societies  opposing  cooperation  in  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act; 
manufacturers'  groups  still  clinging  to  the  legal  right  to  em- 
ploy child  labor.  Miss  Lathrop  may  have  winced  at  some  af- 
fronts, but  she  did  not  withdraw  the  efforts  to  protect  child- 
hood. These  efforts  were  always  remote  from  any  considerations 
of  personal  comfort  or  personal  gain. 


A'JD  when  public  recognition  came  to  another  woman  of 
Illinois,  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  in  whose  elec- 
tion campaign  Miss  Lathrop  was  deep,  she  was  there,  at  the 
induction  of  Mary  Bartelme  in  1923.  "It  is  an  honor  too  gen- 
erously bestowed,  I  fear,  that  I,"  she  said,  "who  am  no  Portia, 
should  be  asked  to  speak  in  a  court  room  on  this  occasion.  .  .  . 
We  rejoice  because  her  election  gives  to  those  who  are  the 
young  clients  of  this  court  .  .  .  the  full  benefit  of  her  generous 
wisdom.  .  .  .  Students  of  law  and  society  .  .  .  are  encouraged  by 
the  growing  efforts  to  make  law  serve  social  order  by  more  in- 
spiring and  reassuring  structures  than  our  prisons."  She  believed 
in  women  in  government,  from  precinct  to  capitol,  but  in  the 
merit  system  for  them,  as  for  all.  "Women,"  she  said,  "cannot 
afford  to  be  incompetent."  She  herself  had  led  the  way  —  the 


first  woman  to  hold  high  public  office  in  this  country.  But  she 
said  nothing  of  that. 

Or  one  would  see  her  taking  the  train  to  speak  to  a  newly 
organized  local  League  of  Women  Voters  out  in  the  state,  on 
the  meaning  of  this  training  for  citizenship;  at  Saline,  perhaps, 
or  Galesburg,  or  DeKalb,  or  Morris,  or  Jacksonville,  or  some 
more  distant  point.  Those  speeches  meant  red  letter  days  for 
fledgling  Leagues.  She  told  them  of  their  "personal  interest  and 
concern;"  counseled  them  to  "catch  step  with  men;"  urged 
"the  voter  to  stop,  look,  and  listen,  and  not  to  vote  on  the  run 
without  knowing  what  or  why." 

AT"  State  Conventions,  women  crowded  to  business  sessions 
because  she  was  presiding.  She  was  the  ornament  of  a 
banquet.  One  saw  them  streaming  in  the  doors,  treading  lightly, 
eyes  lifted  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her,  smiles  of  anticipation 
lighting  every  face;  then,  after  the  meeting,  moving  reluctantly 
away,  recalling  the  wit  and  charm  and  drollery,  then  the  kernel 
of  the  speech  convinced  of  its  wisdom,  and  adopting  it  as  their 
own  immediate  program.  Or  she  was  the  center  of  a  delegation 
to  a  national  convention,  at  Des  Moines,  Buffalo,  or  Richmond, 
or  representing  the  League  at  the  International  Woman's  Suf- 
frage Alliance  abroad.  Questions  of  women's  nationality  and 
citizenship  concerned  her. 

These  pictures  are  far  afield,  and  they  are  close  at  home. 
They  all  have  a  center,  youth,  the  rights  of  childhood.  Nor  was 
she  uncertain  of  their  future.  "In  one  form,"  she  said,  "sooner 
or  later  as  we  decree  by  our  interest  or  its  lack,  the  child  will 
win.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  keep  up  and  keep  on,  with 
our  eyes  wider  open,  and  our  minds  better  informed,  and  our 
courage  stouter." 

Julia  Lathrop  epitomized  the  League: 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  urges  women  to  join  and 
work  in  the  parties  of  their  choice,  but  first  to  have  a  choice 
based  on  something  more  than  tradition  or  prejudice  or  sen- 
timent. Only  in  one  way  can  an  intelligent  vote  be  made — the 
hard  road  of  study  and  thought.  Hence  schools  of  citizenship. 
It  cannot  be  done  either  by  mere  looking  on — we  must  both 
study  and  take  part.  .  .  . 

The  League  endeavors  to  make  plain  the  value  of  what 
might  be  called  the  laboratory  or  experimental  side  of  political 
education,  taking  due  share  in  such  work  as  registration,  get- 
ting out  the  vote,  acting  as  election  judges,  framing  party 
platforms,  examining  the  qualifications  of  candidates.  It  urges 
women  to  become  candidates  under  whatever  party  banners 
best  satisfy  their  minds,  believing  that  the  campaign  where 
opinions  and  platforms  are  examined  and  defended  has  long 
proved  itself  a  vast  educational  power. 
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BEG  U.S.  FOR  "BEST SELLER' 


"Infant  Care"  Issued  in  1914 

Reaching  8,000,000  Mark 

in  Popularity. 


Two    papers    un- 
doubtedly   afford    the 
best     presentation     of 
her     views     on     two 
causes  which  were  very 
dear  to  her;  one  entit- 
led Women  in  Politics 
was    delivered    before 
the  Illinois  League  of 
Women      Voters      in 
1920;  the  other  on  the 
Merit    System,    before 
the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  December, 
1923.  As  a  member  of 
the  League,   she   had 
returned  again1  to  the 
burning  subject  of  bet- 
ter   administration    in 
civil  affairs.  Although 
we  are  told  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  in- 
herited    beliefs,     may 
there  not  be  a  compen- 
satory sense  of  driving 
obligation  to  carry  on 
the  cherished  cause  or 
line  of  conduct  which 
a  father  has  valiantly 
begun?2  Is  not  the  en- 
tire    effort    enhanced 
and  transformed  by  a 
filial   piety   which 
emerges  imperceptibly 
into   a   shared   enthu- 
siasm? Or  was  it  that 
Julia  Lathrop's  entire 
experience    in     public 
life   from   an    humble 
visitor    to    the    Cook 
County    poor    to    the 
chief  of  a  federal  bur- 
eau constantly  demonstrated  to  her  keen  mind  how  many 
things  went  wrong  all  along  the  line  for  lack  of  trained  and 
incorruptible  civil  servants?  She  constantly  urged  reform 
but,  after  all,  could  do  nothing  so  arresting  as  her  father 
had  done  in  1876  when  he  turned  his  congressional  appoint- 
ment of  a  postmaster  over  to  a  popular  election. 

Reform  movements  have  a  curious  way  of  progressing 
and  then  unaccountably  halting,  and  civil  service  reform 
certainly  has  evinced  an  uneven  pace,  but  Julia  Lathrop's 
devotion  to  it  never  faltered  throughout  the  years.  In  a 
sense  she  could  not  exaggerate  the  need.  A  distinguished 
Englishman  who  has  recently  visited  the  United  States  to 
find  the  nation  "struggling  in  the  grasp  of  adaptive  neces- 
sity," has  said  of  our  situation: 

Order  and  collective  direction  mean  an  efficient  and  devoted 

1  As  a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities,  Miss  Lathrop  had 
fought  for  the  merit  system  in  state  institutions  and  resigned  at  one  stage 
as  protest  against  the  disruption  of  it  by  an  incoming  governor.— Ed. 

1  William  Lathrop,  a  distinguished  lawyer  whose  life  was  marked  by  a 
long  line  of  public  activities  for  his  city,  state  and  nation.  In  1851  he  par- 
ticipated in  incorporating  Rockford,  111.,  and  in  1854  was  one  of  46  citizens 
to  sign  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  organize  the  Republican  Party  in  northern 
Illinois.  He  was  a  fellow-member  of  the  Illinois  legislature  with  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  later  a  member  of  Congress. — Ed. 

•Does   Prohibition   Work?,   by   Martha    Bensley   liruere.     Harpers. 


Washington,  Sept.  27.  The 
Government's  "best  seller"  is 
about  to  pass  the  8,000,000  mark. 

It  is  a  little,  yellow  paper-cov- 
ered book  called  "Infant  Care," 
issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
in  1914. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  children  have  been 
reared  by  it  because  the  bureau 
gets  letters  such  as — "You  will 
be  pleased  to  know  little  Dickie 
now  has  a  sister,  'Patsy,'  who 
also  is  being  raised  by  "Infant 
Care." 

Other  letters  come  from  neigh- 
borhood groups  of  five  and  six 
women  who  have  used  one  copy 
for  all  their  families.  Their  copy 
is  worn  out.  Will  the  bureau 
please  rush  another  since  Mrs. 
So-and-So  is  expecting  a  child, 
her  first  one,  and  she  needs  the 
advice  in  the  book. 

Has  World-Wide  Call 

The  book  has  been  used  all 
over  the  world.  Women  who 
marry  into  the  diplomatic  service 
write  for  it  from  the  interior  of 
India,  from  little  Near  East 
towns  or  from  Africa,  saying  they 
need  it  for  themselves  and  for 
the  native  women.  Missionaries' 
wives  take  it  with  them. 

Wives  of  engineers  write  for  it 
from  camps  in  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains, from  the  interior  of  Mexico, 
from  Alaska. 

"Infant  Care"  is  a  step-by-step 
plan  of  what  to  do  when  the  in- 
fant arrives.  It  was  compiled  by 
a  group  of  famous  "baby  doctors" 
in  1914  and  revised  in  1929. 


civil  service.  The  doubt  whether  America  will  succeed  in  meet- 
ing the  great  demands  it  is  facing  in  time  to  escape  catastrophe 
depends  largely  upon  the  manifest  inadequacy  of  the  present 
civil  service  to  the  immense  task  that  will  necessarily  be  thrust 
upon  it. 

To  the  end  she  urged  better  administration  of  existing 
laws: 

We  are  still  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  public  service.  A 
merit  system  of  appointments  is  evaded  whenever  and  wher- 
ever possible.  Yet  a  merit  system  means  only  some  effective 
method  of  securing  competent,  honest  public  servants,  such 
methods  as  any  successful  administration  of  private  business 
must  employ. 

Public  business  has  vastly  increased  in  scope  since  the  first 
civil  service  laws  were  written  in  the  United  States  fifty  years 
or  so  ago.  The  present  juncture  with  the  growing  tendency  to 
enact  social  legislation  is  crucial  in  its  need  of  a  new  public 
conscience  as  to  public  administration. 

IV 

She  regretted,  of  course,  as  many  of  us  did,  that  after  the 
World  War  the  need  for  all  other  social  adjustments  tended 
more  and  more  to  become  submerged  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  prohibition  amendment,  which  was  constantly 
discussed  from  every  possible  point  of  view. 

Julia  Lathrop's  experience  was  much  too  varied  and  her 
mind  too  subtle  to  be  content  with  the  dogmatic  position 
taken  by  either  side  of  the  controversy.  She  instinctively 
disliked  the  entire  restrictive  aspect  in  such  legislation  born 
from  abstract  convictions  rather  than  that  arising  from  the 
essential  soundness  of  human  nature  itself  which  day  by 
day  instinctively  keeps  a  balance  between  moral  ideals  and 
human  experience. 

Yet  it  was  this  very  human  experience  which  led  her  to 
champion  the  retention  of  the  amendment.  She  remem- 
bered a  year  in  Rockford  when  the  town  was  voting  to 
change  from  "dry"  to  "wet,"  that  a  large  group  of  Swedish 
women  daily  held  fervent  prayer  meetings  petitioning  the 
good  Lord  to  save  them  and  their  children  from  the  horrors 
of  drunken  husbands  and  fathers.  She  could  never  forget 
her  experience  as  a  visitor  in  Cook  County  with  the  wretch- 
ed families  who  had  been  brought  to  applying  for  county 
relief  because  the  wage-earner  had  been  incapacitated  by 
"the  drink";  the  terrorized  children  who  had  once  seen 
delirium  tremens  and  did  not  know  when  the  unbearable 
experience  would  recur.  Julia  Lathrop  had  also  known  in 
every  state  institution  for  the  insane  in  Illinois  men  and 
women  brought  there  through  alcoholism  which  had  ruined 
their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies  and  had  often  perverted 
their  finest  instincts. 

All  such  experiences  made  her  cling  to  the  experiment  of 
prohibition  in  spite  of  its  drawbacks  and  failures,  because 
it  was  obvious  to  anyone  who  knew  working  people  that 
there  was  much  less  drinking  among  them  than  there  had 
been  before.  She  hoped  with  most  of  the  settlement  peo- 
ple, under  whose  auspices  the  book,  Does  Prohibition 
Work,  was  published  in  19273,  that  as  we  had  weathered 
the  first  seven  years  of  difficulties  and  at  last  had  finally 
gotten  civil  service  regulations  established  for  the  men  actu- 
ally enforcing  it  that  the  next  seven  years  would  certainly 
go  better.  I  recall  discussing  with  Miss  Lathrop  the  book 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Settlement  Committee,  Lillian 
D.  Wald,  described  as: 

Not  a  scientific  study  but  realistic  stories,  conscientiously  and 
carefully  prepared  by  social  workers  in  the  settlements  and  by 
affiliated  organizations  from  Maine  (Continued  on  page  457) 
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BREAD  and  the  circus.  The  wise  ones  told  us  long  ago 
that  these  are  what  men  live  by.  I  think  they  were 
right.  I  think  they  are  still  right,  but  the  whole  thing 
resolves  itself  with  each  generation  into  a  definition  of 
terms.  It  resolves  itself,  too,  into  the  proportion  of  each, 
whether  bread  or  circus,  which  any  people,  as  well  as  the 
groups  which  go  to  make  up  that  entity,  enjoys. 

I  do  not  really  know  what  proportion  of  bread  or  what 
variety  of  circus  the  dwellers  in  cities  demand;  I  have  lived 
my  forty-odd  years  in  small  towns,  those  hinterlands  which 
the  urban  intelligentsia  spend  so  much  time  and  breath  in 
deploring.  Yet,  deplorable  or  not,  this  cross  section  of 
American  life  is  assuredly  large  enough  numerically  to 
justify  the  assertion  that  it  is  American  life,  by  and  large. 
These  middle-class  Americans  with  whom  so  many  of  us 
are  numbered  have  always  subsisted  largely  on  the  bread, 
with  perhaps  a  modicum  of  circus,  even  in  the  days  when, 
as  Norman  Thomas  says,  "a  Puritan  ruled  over  Babylon." 
I  have  puzzled  over  that  sentence.  Did  he  rule,  then,  only 
over  the  cities?  Nothing  I  have  ever  seen  of  American  life 
was  very  Babylonish.  Not  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
anyway.  But  the  Babylonians  are  well  publicized;  whereas 
the  stodgy  masses  of  mere  bread-eaters  go  unsung.  We  have 
even  been  quietly  learning  these  latter  years  to  do  with  less 
and  less  bread  and  to  make  our  circuses  for  ourselves;  and 
the  groups  with  whom  I  live  and  work,  if  they  are  not  able 
to  achieve  hilarity,  are  accepting  satisfaction  as  a  reasonable 
substitute. 

I  suppose  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  means  we 
embrace  in  these  grim  years  for  arriving  at  happiness  are 
not  those  which  would  have  had  much  appeal  when  money 
was  more  plentiful.  It  may  be  that  the  substitutes  I  am  about 
to  mention  have  not  long  been  considered  as  in  any  degree 


sources  cannot  achieve  for  us  more  than  mere  subsistence. 
The  funds  allotted  to  communities  have  to  be  divided  by 
such  large  figures  that  the  quotient  obtained  is  negligible, 
by  all  the  standards  of  the  free  and  easy  years.  The  gigantic 
programs  of  administrators  leave  great  margins  of  workers' 
time  and  thoughts  unfilled.  Such  programs  cannot  take  into 
account  at  all  the  desire  for  things  other  than  material — 
things  that  make  for  content  and  mental  well-being,  and 
which  we  have  a  haunting  fear  only  limited  groups  of  us 
may  in  the  future  reasonably  expect  to  enjoy.  It  may  be 
that  some  such  fears,  however  nebulous  and  inarticulate, 
actuate  those  who  are  seeking  to  find  satisfaction  in  ways 
they  would  have  passed  over  with  callow  derision  consid- 
erably less  than  a  decade  ago. 

I  have  been  teaching  adults  in  evening  schools  for  sev- 
eral years.  My  present  conviction  is  very  definite  that  a 
desire  for  learning  and  for  broader  experience  is  stronger 
among  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, in  small  towns,  and  even  in  towns  that  are  not  so 
small,  than  many  of  us  realize.  The  surprising  feature  of 
this  awakening  desire  for  schooling  is  that  it  is  not  a  desire 
for  claptrap  or  for  something  that  will  furnish  a  pastime. 
The  men  and  women  who  sit  in  evening  classes  are  defi- 
nitely turning  their  faces  toward  things  that  are  better  than 
those  in  which  they  have  hitherto  interested  themselves.  A 
new  desire  for  satisfying  achievement  seems  to  actuate  those 
who  come  seeking  help  at  the  evening  schools.  They  are 
sated  with  the  speed  and  tawdriness  that  have  amused  them 
for  long,  though  they  are  not  fully  conscious  of  their  satiety. 
They  are  eager  for  interests  of  a  better  sort  and  for  the 
leadership  of  those  in  whose  judgment  they  greatly  desire 
to  have  faith. 


essential  to  anyone's  well-being,  to  say  nothing  at  all  of  his  IIERE  I  think  the  schools  fail  them.  The  leadership  is 
happiness.  But  we  are  scaling  our  desires  down— or  up.  I  '  too  often  pedantic,  wooden,  inept.  There  is  no  hint  of 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  up. 


Increasing  numbers  of  adults  and  young  adults  are  turn- 
ing to  evening  schools,  to  university  extension  courses,  and 
to  other  agencies  for  adult  education  to  find  for  themselves 
a  way  to  broader  experience  and  inner  satisfaction.  Admin- 
istrators of  the  New  Deal  may  wisely  expend,  if  only  as  a 
measure  of  political  expediency,  considerable  sums  on  adult 
education,  with  a  view  to  such  expenditures  yielding  im- 
mense returns  in  conservative,  but  none  the  less  sincere, 
support  of  New  Deal  policies. 

The  program  of  the  New  Deal  is  a  bewildering  thing  to 
most  of  us.  We  understand  nothing  at  all  of  the  organiza- 
tions within  organizations;  the  erudition  of  economists  is 
too  great  for  our  grasp;  the  figures  of  budget-makers  are 
fantastic  to  us  whose  ideas  of  budgets  must,  perforce,  travel 


vision  or  of  sympathy.  I  wonder  sometimes  if  Jefferson 
could  have  grounded  his  faith  in  schools  as  the  hope  of 
democracy  had  he  known  the  sort  of  men  so  many  are  who 
set  themselves  to  teach.  Surely  his  optimism  would  have 
been  strained.  My  feeling  is  that  his  faith  in  people  them- 
selves, though,  is  justified.  Common  people  I  have  come  to 
regard  as  very  uncommon,  indeed.  They  are  loath  to  accept 
radical  or  untried  ideas;  they  are  skeptical  of  such  as  not 
tallying  at  all  with  their  homely  experience  of  life.  Earthy 
conservatism  they  have,  and  distrust  of  any  project  which 
would  leave  no  place  for  them  as  individuals.  The  bruited 
threat  of  Communism  would  dwindle  to  silence  if  leader- 
ship were  less  fantastic.  We,  the  people,  want  progress  and 
rights  that  maybe  are  socialistic;  but  we  have  no  desire  to 
let  even  a  new  social  order  overwhelm  us,  the  individuals. 
We  want  to  go  radical  very  conservatively,  indeed. 

A      cross      section 


but  little  beyond  a  week's  needs,  or  a  month's.  But  we  know 
sharply   that  the  pa- 
ternalistic   efforts    of 
government    to    fur-          T     •  • 

nish   means   of  sub-          lo  be  either  teacher  or  student  in  an  adult  class  seems  high 

adventure  as  this  California  educator  tells  how  we  are  learning 
"to  make  our  circuses  for  ourselves"  these  days,  and  pictures 
the  men  and  women  of  widely  different  background,  ex- 
perience and  ambition  whom  she  has  known  at  evening  school 
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sistence  to  so  large  a 
proportion  of  our 
population  as  that 
which  is  now  depen- 
dent upon  such 


might  not  be  amiss 
of  those  whom  I  have 
learned  humbly  to 
try  to  teach;  and 
humbly  modifies  to 
try.  They  are  of  all 
sorts,  my  clientele. 
Let  me  cite  first  those 
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belonging  to  the  groups  desiring  naturalization.  I  think 
with  affection  of  the  old  Scandinavian  carpenter  who  told 
me  on  the  eve  of  his  appearing  before  the  district  judge  for 
his  examination  for  citizenship: 

"I  hope  I  know  what  the  judge  ask  me  tomorrow.  If  I 
don't,  I'll  keep  coming  back  for  maybe  two,  three  years.  I 
want  to  be  a  citizen." 

He  knew  what  the  judge  asked  him  tomorrow,  and  I 
nod  to  him  comradely  as  common  citizen  to  common  citi- 
zen when  I  see  him  now  and  again  at  some  repair  job  he 
is  able  to  get. 

Then  there  was  the  slim,  young  girl  from  the  Pyrenees, 
who  lisped  Castilian-wise  to  me: 

"You  know  Roncesvalles?  I  come  from  there." 

I  did  not  know  Roncesvalles,  but  I  knew  the  romance 
of  the  immortal  names  connected  with  it.  A  like  knowl- 
edge of  those  romantic  names  had  led  a  young  graduate 
student  of  a  western  university  to  week-end  in  Roncesvalles 
when  he  was  studying  in  Spain.  He  had  found  his  romance 
in  the  person  of  my  pupil,  who  was  asking  adoption  into 
her  husband's  country. 

And  there  is  my  friend  and  neighbor,  a  Scotsman,  who 
has  the  gift  of  fascinating  talk.  It  is  an  unforgetable  ex- 
perience to  hear  him  reminiscing  with  sturdy  pride  and 
absolute  charm  of  Aberdeen  and  Saint  Andrews.  The  judge 
talked  with  him  for  more  than  an  hour  when  he  "went  oop 
for  examination." 

A  German  woman,  worn  wife  of  a  struggling  small 
rancher,  for  three  years  has  brought  me  apricots  in  the  can- 
ning season  because  I  "made"  her  a  citizen.  I  can't  remem- 
ber any  special  gratitude  on  my  own  part  as  a  native,  or  on 
the  part  of  any  of  my  native-born  friends,  for  the  boon  that 
is  ours. 

I  have  a  basic  ground  of  interest  other  than  mere  busi- 
ness when  I  carry  my  son's  sweaters  and  trousers  to  the 
young  dry  cleaner  from  Rouen.  I  "made"  him  and  his 
brother  citizens,  too. 

The  Canadians  are  many  and  fine,  and  conservative,  and 
a  thought  critical.  I  can  list  only  a  few:  a  local  merchant;  a 
nurse  in  a  children's  hospital;  a  local  bank  official's  wife, 
born  the  daughter  of  a  well  known  Canadian  surgeon;  and 
the  secretary  to  a  member  of  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
great  university  that  is  contiguous  with,  and  politically  a 
part  of,  our  town. 

I  LIST  these  "cases"  out  of  many;  and  I  list  them  partly 
'  because  they  once  enrolled,  or  are  now  enrolled,  in  classes 
other  than  the  ones  organized  for  those  persons  seeking 
naturalization.  They  have  belonged,  or  they  now  belong,  to 
the  larger  groups  of  native  Americans  who  seek  educational 
opportunities  which  shall  meet  their  needs. 

And  here  I  digress  to  wonder  why  the  countless  commit- 
tees recruited  from  those  groups  in  schools  and  universities 
who  are  interested  in  Education  (abstract  noun)  and  or- 
ganized to  concern  themselves  with  "leisure  problems,"  do 
not  actually  do  something  to  advance  education  (concrete 
noun)  and  to  make  profitable  use  of  leisure,  their  own  as 
well  as  that  of  the  publicans  whom  they  so  greatly  hunger 
to  save.  Why  don't  they  get  into  the  muck  and  the  heat  and 
the  welter,  if  need  be,  and  impart  a  new  vision  if  they  have 
one?  Leaders  are  not  coming  out  of  committees  making 
"social  research,"  whatever  that  may  be,  for  the  reason  that 
the  work  planned  is  always  delegated  to  George.  Teaching 
seems  highly  obnoxious  to  many  "educators."  They  put 
their  faith  in  research;  in  reports  to  committees  on  trie  cam- 


pus and  in  the  town;  and  when  they  have  really  achieved 
eminence,  in  learned  papers  read  at  conventions  off  the 
campus  and  out  of  town.  Well-a-day!  While  the  harvest 
continues  plentiful  and  capable  laborers  well-nigh  non- 
existent. 

What,  then,  of  a  cross  section  of  native  Americans  in  an 
evening  school? 

HERE  are  two  mechanics  from  the  neighboring  air  base. 
They  are  inseparable  companions.  The  younger  is  as 
jaunty  as  Mercutio  and  almost  as  cynical,  desirous  but  not 
too  hopeful  of  finding  something  in  the  classes  which  shall 
be  for  him  the  way  out  of  his  daily  routine  and  its  com- 
monplaceness.  His  laughter  is  easy  and  hard  like  that  of 
his  contemporaries  who  have  spent  their  early  twenties  in 
the  crucible  of  these  past  years;  but  his  purpose,  like  theirs, 
has  hardened,  too,  and  his  zest  is  as  sincere,  as  his  eager 
acceptance  of  what  will  profit  him  is  humble. 

His  friend  is  somewhat  older,  a  little  worn  and  more 
thoughtful.  I  have  watched  him  night  after  night,  between 
classes  or  before  classes,  steadily  devouring  page  after  page 
of  Boswell's  Johnson.  I  have  felt  that  he  would  need  scant 
ministration  from  the  panting  committees  on  the  use  of 
leisure;  he  might  even,  though  he  would  never  think  of 
presuming  to  do  so,  sit  in  profitably  on  their  conclaves.  His 
is  the  philosophy  which  accepts  what  the  day  brings  and 
makes  it  enough.  He  has  been  the  mechanic  of  aviators 
from  Lakehurst  to  Sunnyvale.  Many  of  them  he  has  known 
as  friends. 

"My  friends  stay  only  a  little  while,"  he  told  me  simply, 
as  he  named  a  long  list  of  distinguished  airmen,  many  of 
them  now  dead,  "but  they're  great  to  have  known." 

There  is  the  young  girl,  lame  and  deaf  and  gallant,  who 
supports  herself  and  her  mother  with  a  small,  book-mend- 
ing job  at  the  library  by  day  and  typing  endless,  last-minute 
theses  for  dilatory  students  by  night.  I  watch  her  with  infi- 
nite respect  as  she  limps  in  for  some  bits  of  learning  which 
may  help  her  to  piece  together  a  little  of  the  pattern  repre- 
sented by  those  fragments  of  law,  archaeology,  chemistry, 
philosophy,  literature,  history,  which  nightly  form  so  in- 
triguing a  puzzle,  as  her  thin  fingers  type  their  cryptic  con- 
tent. Once  at  Christmas  time  I  talked  with  her  for  a 
moment  on  Main  Street.  Crowds  of  collegians  thronged 
about  us  as  they  throng  there  every  day  throughout  the 
school  year.  She  said,  so  young  herself  but  as  if  she  were 
far  removed, 

"Aren't  they  wonderful?  Isn't  youth  beautiful?" 

"Very,"  I  answered  her.  But  I  was  not  looking  at  them 
at  all. 

I  know  the  young  meat  cutter  employed  by  a  chain  store, 
who  with  his  slim,  red-haired  wife  has  given  over  his  eve- 
nings for  long  weeks  to  making  the  acquaintance  of  Falstaff. 
Henry  IV  they  requested  and  Henry  IV  they  have  stuck  to. 
after  meat-cutting  and  dish-washing  hours.  When  I  go  into 
the  market  for  chops  around  five  of  an  afternoon,  the  young 
meat  cutter  and  I  exchange  only  banalities  on  the  weather, 
for  a  queue  may  be  waiting  behind  me;  but  there  are  pleas- 
ant things  that  we  know  in  common  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  seasonal  rainfall.  Sometimes  the  slim,  red-haired 
girl  who  has  come  for  him  drives  me  home,  too,  if  it  be 
after  five.  Who  could  guess,  watching  us  rattle  by,  that  it  is 
talk  living  these  three  hundred  years  that  we  are  repeating 
above  the  strident  noise  of  the  battered  car? 

I  know  the  city  editor  of  a  small  daily,  who  dreams  of 
writing  a  book  some  far-off  day  (Continued  on  page  459) 
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Edmund  Blampied  came  From  the  Channel  Island  of  Jersey.  His  father  was  a 
farmer.  His  youth  was  spent  among  the  Jersey  peasants  and  the  Bretons  and 
Normans  who  came  over  to  the  island  to  work  on  the  land.  When  his  natural 
gift  for  drawing  took  him  to  London  to  seek  a  scholarship  so  that  he  might 
go  to  art  school,  he  kept  on  drawing  the  life  he  had  always  known:  the  great 
farm-horses,  the  carts  full  of  sea-weed,  the  country  people  gossiping  over 
their  wine,  the  farmer  dentist.  After  the  War  his  excellent  etchings  won  recog- 
nition. Now  he  occasionally  dips  into  the  little  world  of  the  middle  class 
with  the  same  deft  characterization  as  in  his  pictures  of  peasants.  It  is  never 
sharp  satire;  Blampied's  humor  is  gentle  and  warm  with  understanding 
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A  UNIFIED  FISC 
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CONSOLIDATION,  combination  and  cooperation  have 
long  been  slogans  of  political  reform.  Bigger  govern- 
ments as  an  aim  have  been  replaced  by  better  govern- 
ments, for  achievement.  The  larger  unit  has  been  offered  as 
a  solution  for  jurisdictional  minuteness.  For  years  these  solu- 
tions have  been  advanced,  yet  175,000  political  units  still 
seek  independent  support.  Perhaps  the  number  of  govern- 
mental claimants  to  national  income  and  wealth  is  declining, 
perhaps  it  is  not;  but  there  are  indications  at  any  rate  that 
the  rapidity  of  multiplication  is  decreasing.  Once  every  ten 
years  the  Census  Bureau  has  made  estimates  of  the  fiscal 
requirements  of  the  American  governmental  hierarchy,  so 
that  once  a  decade  the  taxes  and  expenditures  of  these  gov- 
ernments can  be  studied.  Annually  fragmentary  analyses  of 
fiscal  transactions  of  particular  governments  have  been  made 
available,  but  so  infrequently  have  governmental  operations 
been  viewed  as  a  whole  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  conceive 
of  American  government  as  a  unit  either  functionally  or 
financially.  The  lack  of  functional  coordination  and  of  sim- 
ple cooperation  between  governments  has  contributed  to 
obscure  the  unity  of  the  public  fisc.  As  a  result  there  are 
federal  tax  problems,  state  tax  problems,  local  tax  problems, 
and  even  tax  problems  of  particular  functions.  The  support 
of  all,  however,  must  come  from  the  same  economic  re- 
sources, but  independent  consideration  of  problems  and 
independent  financial  support  have  been  the  rule. 

Little  progress  can  be  made  in  perfecting  a  satisfactory 
revenue  system  until  substantial  gains  are  achieved  in  at- 
taining a  coordination  of  functional  agencies.  Obsolete 
political  units  must  be  scrapped;  inefficient  ones  must  be 
reorganized,  and  uneconomical  agencies  must  be  put  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger.  Trite  remarks  all!  But  the  raising 
of  revenue  is  a  public  function  assignable  to  particular  gov- 
ernments or  agencies  the  same  as  any  other  service,  on  the 
basis  of  ability  for  efficient  execution.  Nor  should  the  rev- 
enue system  be  expected  to  provide  cover  for  governmental 
deadwood.  The  least  that  can  be  expected  is  that  improve- 
ments in  the  structure  and  areas  of  government  should 
accompany  the  development  of  improved  financial 
arrangements. 

This  presupposes  a  desire  for  progress.  It  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  democratic  directorate  desires  to  move 
forward;  that  it  regards  certain  forms,  customs  or  institu- 
tionalized shibboleths  as  in  need  of  change;  that  it  recog- 
nizes the  difference  between  real  values  and  illusory  gains. 
In  short,  it  assumes  that  the  American  people  are  frankly 
willing  to  face  the  fact  that  their  form  of  government,  with 
many  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  and  traditions,  was  de- 
signed for  a  rural  economy  essentially  local  in  perspective. 
It  is  not  suited  to  a  national  or  international  economy. 

When  the  country  was  a  fringe  of  settlements  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  the  in- 


stitutional framework 
of  this  government 
was  erected.  Local 
jealousies  and  aspira- 
tions prevented  the 
formation  of  a  strong 
central  government 
to  prosecute  the 


With  1 75,000  political  units  each  struggling  to  balance  its 
own  budget,  this  nation  has  "a  patchwork  of  taxes"  instead 
of  a  revenue  system.  Here  an  expert  in  public  finance,  point- 
ing to  the  weakness  of  these  hit-or-miss  taxes,  shows  why  we 
need  a  unified  fiscal  scheme  and  how  we  may  move  toward  it 
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Revolution  and  almost  obstructed  the  foundation  of  the 
Union.  The  patriots  were  then  unable  to  decide  between  a 
strong  central  government  and  local  states;  accordingly, 
they  chose  both  and  to  each  gave  financial  independence, 
complete  except  for  the  federal  monopoly  of  taxation  of 
trade  and  commerce  and  the  apportionment  requirement 
for  direct  taxes.  With  the  passage  of  time,  and  the  assistance 
of  a  sympathetic  judiciary,  the  powers  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment have  been  enlarged.  Constitutional  amendment, 
too,  has  augmented  the  taxing  power  of  the  nation.  Mean- 
while the  economic  life  of  the  nation  has  changed.  Ter- 
ritorial specialization  of  labor  and  industry  have  made 
sections  of  the  country  interdependent.  A  network  of  rail- 
ways and  highways  has  facilitated  these  economic  develop- 
ments. Cultural  interests  have  become  country  wide.  Yet 
withal  state-rights  doctrines  still  survive.  How  far,  then, 
one  can  go  in  proposing  fiscal  reform  is  conditioned  by  the 
number  of  these  objectors,  for  in  a  democracy  it  is  the  num- 
ber which  counts.  Can  a  tax  system  be  created  for  this 
nation?  Or  must  the  fiscal  setup  be  designed  to  assume  the 
perpetuity  and  sovereignty  of  independent  states,  with  their 
attached  semi-autonomous  subdivisions? 

I F  the  sine  qua  non  of  fiscal  reform  is  the  maintenance  of 
'  state  sovereignty,  which  implies  the  right  of  states  to  do 
as  they  please  in  selecting  the  sources,  as  well  as  the  rates  oi 
taxation,  only  two  current  proposals  in  the  field  of  inter- 
governmental relationships  seem  to  fill  the  bill.  Independent 
tax  systems  may  be  carved  out  for  each  set  of  units,  if  that 
is  possible.  This  plan  is  known  as  separation  of  the  sources 
of  taxation.  The  other  plan  is  the  development  of  a  system 
of  credits  under  which  the  nation  would  grant  certain  por- 
tions of  its  taxes  by  way  of  rebates  to  states,  if  the  states  in 
turn  imposed  designated  taxes.  In  designating  the  particu- 
lar taxes  to  which  credits  can  be  applied,  a  tendency — per- 
haps amounting  to  coercion — may  be  created  to  force  states 
to  adopt  given  tax  devices  as  a  condition  precedent  to  rev- 
enue snaring.  Indirectly,  therefore,  the  crediting  device  may 
involve  a  surrender  of  fiscal  autonomy.  The  credit  principle 
is  not  untried;  it  has  prevailed  under  the  federal  estate  tax 
since  1924.  Advocates  of  this  plan  now  seek  its  extension 
to  other  revenue  measures. 

Separation  as  a  fiscal  policy  conforms  to  the  philosophy 
of  federalism:  it  leaves  each  unit  supreme  within  its  own 
field,  but  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  as  well  as  to  avoid 
the  imposition  of  discriminatory  tax  burdens  it  aims  at  a 
division  of  revenue  sources  among  the  federal  and  state 
governments.  In  the  state-local  field  the  same  reform  has 
been  both  recommended  and  tried  but  few  advocates  of 
this  reform  today  favor  a  complete  division  of  all  sources 
of  revenue  or  the  application  of  the  doctrine  to  all  govern- 
ments in  the  political 
hierarchy.  Nor  is 
there  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  par- 
ticular taxes  to  be 
assigned  to  each  gov- 
ernment. Proposed 
assignments  have 
been  made  more  on 
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the  basis  of  need  for  funds  than  on  the  basis  of  administra- 
tive efficiency  or  conformity  to  national  economic  interests. 
Some  want  the  income  tax  to  be  federal,  others  assign  it  to 
states,  depending  upon  whether  real  or  nominal  taxes  are 
desired;  the  sales  tax  is  generally  discarded  to  national  use 
because  states  have  had  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  interstate 
transactions.  Those  who  want  effective  inheritance  taxation 
desire  federal  taxation,  while  those  who  desire  lower  rates 
allocate  this  tax  to  states,  pointing  to  the  devolution  of  prop- 
erty by  state  laws  and  the  necessary  continuance  of  state 
legal  machinery  to  effectuate  transfers  causa  mortis  as  the 
excuse  for  their  preference.  Groups  seeking  lower  tobacco 
taxes  oppose  state  excises;  gasoline  spokesmen  for  the  same 
reason  want  the  federal  vacation  of  that  field.  Of  course  it  is 
no  argument  against  the  plan,  if  it  is  otherwise  sound,  that 
the  advocates  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  a  division  of  the 
fiscal  game  preserve;  they  are  merely  seeking  the  proper 
division.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  obscurity  or  utter  ab- 
sence of  a  principle  to  guide  them. 

There  are  in  fact  no  true  sources  of  federal  revenue  nor 
exclusively  proper  objects  of  state  or  local  taxation.  One 
fallacy  of  separation  is  that  it  assumes  that  the  particular 
unit  most  competent  to  execute  a  given  tax  is  entitled  to 
withhold  the  revenue  from  that  tax  solely  because  of  its 
effectiveness  in  collecting  it,  or  that  the  unit  in  need  of 
given  funds  is  the  proper  unit  for  the  execution  of  the  tax. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  necessary  coincidence  between  adminis- 
trative efficiency  on  the  one  hand  and  the  need  for  funds  on 
the  other.  If  there  is  a  principle  involved,  it  is  that  public 
funds  should  be  collected  by  that  unit  best  suited  to  execute 
a  tax,  the  revenues  being  assigned  on  the  basis  of  measurable 
needs.  Any  other  principle  might  well  lead  to  a  monopoly 
of  tax  funds  by  a  single  governmental  unit.  In  the  long  run, 
it  is  immaterial  which  unit  performs  a  given  task  in  tax 
administration  so  long  as  it  is  the  most  efficient  unit  for  that 
purpose. 

Another  fallacy  of  separation  is  that  it  does  not  separate. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  once  the  sources  of 
revenue  are  divided,  the  partitions  can  or  will  continue  to 
be  observed.  Any  emergency  will  start  encroachments  which 
if  begun  are  likely  to  continue.  These  encroachments  can  be 
minimized  if  the  divisions  are  written  into  constitutions  or 
interstate  compacts,  but  the  very  rigidity  of  this  procedure 
would  be  damaging  in  a  national  emergency.  In  a  more 
fundamental  sense  separation  of  sources  does  not  separate 
the  burden  of  taxation.  The  burden  ultimately  comes  to 
rest  upon  the  income  and  wealth  of  taxpayers.  It  is  the  total 
burden  which  is  important  and  the  division  of  objects  of 
taxation  among  numerous  governments  makes  impossible 
the  task  of  reaching  directly  these  true  sources  of  taxation. 
Consequently,  as  first  one  object  and  then  another  is  selected 
for  taxation,  the  ultimate  burdens  inflicted  may  be  unequal 
and  without  proper  relation  to  capacity  to  pay.  Separation 
of  sources  operates  to  impersonalize  the  tax  system,  prevent 
the  measurement  of  taxable  capacity  and  make  of  the  whole 
revenue  scheme  not  a  fiscal  system  but  simply  a  series  of 
uncoordinated,  unrelated  tax-plucking  devices. 

THE  crediting  proposal  is  merely  a  baiting  device.  The 
central  government  offers  to  give  other  governments  a 
share  of  certain  revenues  if  those  governments  in  turn  will 
adopt  specified  taxes.  Some  supporters  of  state  income  taxes 
hope  to  promote  their  extension  by  getting  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  offer  this  lure.  The  measure  operated  to  prevent 
Florida,  through  inheritance  tax  exemption,  from  offering 
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too  favorable  a  tax  haven  to  the  rich  residents  of  other  states. 
A  like  credit  for  income  taxes  might  reduce  the  exodus  of 
large  income  recipients  from  certain  states,  assuming  that 
they  are  moving  to  minimize  their  taxes.  Like  extensions 
of  this  principle  could  prevent  the  relocation  of  industry 
in  response  to  tax  subsidies  or  exemption  advantages — all 
secured  at  the  expense  of  one's  neighbors;  or  it  could  be 
used  to  end  the  Delaware  incorporation  racket.  The  credit- 
ing device  may  thus  be  used  offensively  to  stimulate  the 
adoption  of  certain  taxes  or  defensively  to  minimize  anti- 
social fiscal  competition.  Its  greatest  disadvantage  is  that 
there  is  nothing  which  can  be  accomplished  in  either  do- 
main that  cannot  be  better  done  by  direct  federal  taxation 
accompanied  by  division  of  yields  with  other  governments. 
Federalization,  for  example,  does  not  involve  the  mainten- 
ance of  duplicate  tax-administrative  agencies.  As  a  short  run 
measure,  however,  much  may  be  said  in  support  of  the 
crediting  plan. 

A  third  possibility — but  one  involving  some  surrender  of 
state  autonomy — is  the  extension  of  grants  in  aid  by  the 
central  government  for  the  support  of  services  which  the 
national  agency  is  interested  in  fostering.  These  grants  may 
be  made  to  any  political  units  and  need  not  be  confined,  as 
they  have  been  typically  in  the  past,  to  states,  leaving  it  to 
the  states  equitably  to  distribute  the  funds  within  their  own 
borders.  Until  recently,  of  course,  the  national  government 
took  little  official  notice  of  cities  and  other  local  subdivisions, 
though  on  the  basis  of  vital  functions  performed  or  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  these  services  they  are  more  important 
than  state  governments.  In  1932,  for  example,  the  govern- 
mental-cost payments  of  the  federal  unit  were  $3,906,000,000, 
while  those  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  with  over  2500  in- 
habitants amounted  to  $3,450,000,000;  states  lagged  behind 
with  expenditures  of  $2,506,000,000.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
running  large  cities  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  An- 
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geles,  Detroit,  Boston,  St.  Louis  and  a  few  other  places 
exceeds  the  cost  of  the  state  governments  of  which  they  are 
a  part.  Modern  urban  life,  therefore,  is  a  phenomenon  which 
must  be  increasingly  recognized,  and  if  grants  are  to  be 
expanded  their  contemplation  should  not  be  limited  exclu- 
sively to  states.  Indeed,  any  reconstruction  of  fiscal  re- 
lationships must  not  leave  out  of  account  the  financial 
requirements  of  local,  particularly  urban  governments. 

GRANTS  in  aid  of  particular  functions  made  by  the 
central  government  may  relieve  temporarily  the  pres- 
sure for  funds,  or  afford  adequate  revenues  for  selected 
activities  so  long  as  the  grantor  continues  the  benefaction. 
But  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  funds  will  or  should 
be  granted  without  strict  compliance  with  conditions  prece- 
dent and  subsequent  to  subventions.  The  grantor  will  thus 
directly  control  the  expenditure  of  its  grants  and  will  indi- 
rectly control  any  "matched"  funds  supplied  by  the  recipient 
of  the  aid.  It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  situation  where 
many  important  functions,  state  and  local,  might  be  thus 
supported,  for  national  interests  are  involved  in  the  per- 
formance of  many  activities  besides  those  relating  to  high- 
ways, education,  health  and  protection,  fields  in  which 
substantial  grants  have  been  made.  A  regime  of  grants, 
however,  does  not  permit  of  much  local  autonomy  if  aid  is 
accepted.  State  and  local  agencies  may  be  free  (unless  fiscal 
necessities  decree  otherwise)  to  accept  or  reject  the  proffered 
financial  assistance  but  they  must  also  accept  limiting  con- 
ditions on  the  use  of  the  funds.  Otherwise  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  use  of  grants  cannot  be  assured.  As  to 
activities  not  "subsidized"  by  grants,  the  receiving  units 
would  ordinarily  be  free  in  the  selection  of  revenue  devices 
and  in  the  expenditure  of  their  own  funds,  though,  of 
course,  eligibility  to  receive  any  grants  might  be  made  de- 
pendent upon  either  the  maintenance  of  reasonably  efficient 
government  or  the  performance  of  a  minimum  of  services. 
The  degree  of  control  in  this  domain  is  a  question  both  of 
policy  and  of  fact.  A  system  of  grants,  therefore,  lies  some- 
what outside  the  field  of  independent  solutions  of  fiscal 
problems;  through  its  "threat  to  sovereignty"  it  becomes  a 
hybrid  variety  of  the  integrating  measures. 

Complete  integration  involves  the  unification  of  revenue 
devices  for  all  levels  of  government.  It  implies  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  revenue  system  for  all  governments  in  the 
political  hierarchy  with  the  assignment  of  administration 
of  particular  taxes  to  those  units  most  capable  of  their 
effective  execution.  It  involves  the  sharing  of  revenues  ac- 
cording to  some  allocation  formula  or  budgetary  allotment. 

The  essence  of  integration  is  the  development  of  a  rev- 
enue system  rather  than  a  series  of  taxes.  Instead  of  a  patch- 
work, a  cloth  is  woven.  Each  thread  has  a  place  and  adds 
to  the  tensile  strength  of  the  fabric.  To  be  orderly  and  to 
conform  to  a  pattern  requires  the  development  of  this 
revenue  fabric  under  single,  capable  hands.  The  national 
government,  because  its  jurisdiction  extends  throughout  the 
entire  area,  is  the  proper  unit  for  development  and  control. 
Legally,  of  course,  an  integrated  fiscal  system  would  have 
to  be  developed  with  the  consent  and  assistance  of  states 
unless  their  sovereignty  is  surrendered.  But  as  the  "united 
states"  become  a  nation  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  the 
ability  of  the  national  government  to  legislate  for  the  citi- 
zens on  all  national  matters  will  be  gradually  recognized 
and  attained.  A  national  tax  system  may  then  be  developed. 

Such  tax  systems  as  have  been  evolved,  both  for  the  na- 
tion and  for  the  states,  have  been  governed  largely  by  fiscal 


needs,  administrative  ability  and  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency. Justice  has  been  achieved  only  accidentally  or  as  indi- 
vidual taxes  have  been  made  to  conform  to  its  tenets.  No 
tax  system  as  a  whole  can  be  found,  however,  which 
throughout  its  range  satisfies  either  the  ethical  or  economic 
demands  for  equity.  The  highly  progressive  taxes  are  too 
frequently  justified  as  offsetting  regression  of  other  taxes, 
yet  the  system  as  a  whole  is  seldom  analyzed,  nor  are  the 
total  effects  known.  Integration  offers  an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  revenue  system  de  novo  and  an  opportunity  to 
scrap  taxes  whose  only  justification  is  their  ability  to  collect 
cash — that  is,  if  proper  taxes  can  be  found. 

There  should  be  little  doubt  that  a  tax  system  can  be  made 
to  rest  directly  upon  individual  income  and  wealth  so  long 
as  all  taxes  eventually  are  paid  from  one  or  both  of  these 
sources.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  an  integral  revenue 
system  would  use  proper  revenue  devices,  for  the  selection 
of  taxes  would  be  a  result  of  the  governmental  process,  but 
if  proper  choices  were  made,  ability  to  pay  could  be  better 
measured  and  more  effectively  reached  under  a  single  than 
under  a  series  of  multiple  yet  unrelated  taxes.  The  regres- 
sion in  present  tax  systems  could  be  supplanted  by  progres- 
sion, easily  controlled  because  the  effects  of  but  one  tax 
system  would  be  involved.  This  would  mean  shifts  in  the 
income  groups  supporting  government  and  in  the  terri- 
torial burden  of  taxes.  Richer  sections  would  contribute 
more  to  the  total  while  poorer  areas  would  doubtless  pay 
less  than  they  do  at  present.  The  real  test  of  national  unity 
would  come  when  funds  were  divided.  Would  Community 
A  be  willing  to  see  a  portion  of  its  funds  going  to  support 
government  in  Community  B,  although  the  former  terri- 
tory were  admittedly  richer  than  the  latter  ?  Any  territorially 
integrated  fiscal  system  produces  these  effects.  The  richer 
sections  of  each  city,  county,  state  or  nation  help  support 
government  in  the  less  fortunate  areas  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions. Under  a  single  national  system  these  effects  would  be 
plainly  seen,  so  visibly,  in  fact,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
objections  to  this  plan  can  yet  be  overcome. 

IN  the  process  of  integration  states  may,  as  functional 
'  units  as  well  as  revenue  collectors,  be  relegated  to  a  sub- 
ordinate position.  This  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of 
integration  but  is  a  possible  consequence.  Functional  ar- 
rangements should  be  determined  on  an  efficiency  basis  and 
on  the  effectiveness  of  political  units  to  perform  services 
which  change  from  time  to  time.  The  allocation  of  functions 
should  not,  however,  be  affected  by  the  source  of  funds; 
rather,  the  funds  should  flow  when  needed  to  those  agen- 
cies best  suited  to  serve.  The  units  and  areas  for  the  per- 
formance of  functions  should  be  flexible  and  subject  to 
change.  As  units  outlive  their  usefulness  they  should  be 
discarded.  When  territories  are  no  longer  adequate  zones 
of  political  jurisdiction  they  should  be  realigned.  These 
things  cannot  be  disregarded  in  evolving  an  integrated  tax 
system  because  they  affect  not  only  the  assignment  of  the 
tax  administrative  function  but  the  nature  and  amount  of 
revenue  sharing.  The  burden  of  deciding  these  questions 
has  yet  to  be  placed.  Shall  the  larger  units  determine  the 
functions  performed  by  the  smaller  ones?  Shall  the  answers 
be  made  by  units  capable  of  administering  taxes  and  there- 
fore able  to  control  the  distribution  of  funds?  Or  are  these 
questions  incapable  of  answer  under  the  existing  political 
framework  ?  Doubtless  ability  to  finance  particular  activities 
gives  one  set  of  governments  a  powerful  advantage  over 
others.  Hence  any  sharing  of  funds  (Continued on  page 460) 
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A  MOST  all  American  literature  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues  has  been  overhung  for  years  by  a 
cloud  of  pessimism.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  good 
literary  manners.  It  colors  books,  magazine  articles, 
speeches.  It  is  common  to  both  radicals  and  reactionaries. 
The  reactionaries  claim  Roosevelt's  administration  is  doing 
too  much,  the  radicals  that  it  is  doing  too  little.  It  is  moving 
too  slowly  for  the  one  group,  too  fast  for  the  other.  The 
destruction  it  has  wrought  is  too  much  for  the  former,  not 
enough  for  the  latter.  But  they  all  agree  that  nothing  save 
destruction  is  being  achieved.  Destruction  appears  to  the  re- 
actionaries as  a  ghastly  menace,  to  the  radicals  as  a  wish- 
dream.  The  prophets  on  both  sides  are  out  of  luck.  While 
they  passionately  foretell  collapse,  signs  of  recovery  are 
accumulating.  Sometimes  they  are  so  rash  that  the  allegedly 
significant  facts  they  refer  to  in  writing  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared when  their  manuscripts  appear  in  print.  Prophets 
should  always  be  extremely  cautious  in  setting  a  time  limit 
to  their  statements.  Most  of  the  American  prophets  of  col- 
lapse lack  such  caution.  In  the  spring  of  1934  a  very  shrewd 
and  bitter  critic  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  offered  me 
a  bet  that  the  dollar  would  be  depreciated  down  to  ten  cents 
by  Christmas.  Unfortunately  I  did  not  accept  this  wager. 
An  author  who  enthusiastically  predicts  the  imminent  col- 
lapse of  the  capitalist  system  recently  concluded  an  exten- 
sive review  of  the  latest  literature  on  this  impending  catas- 
trophe in  these  words  (italics  mine) : 

When  the  Supreme  Court  voided  the  NRA  a  certain  amount 
of  government  interference  was  removed.  And  what  happened? 
Measured  by  the  stocl^  market,  the  paeans  to  liberty  lasted  about 
two  hours.  In  the  morning  after  the  decision  stocks  went  briskly 
up.  At  noon  they  wavered.  In  the  afternoon  the  list  lost  up  to 
six  points.  The  celebration  which  glorified  the  end  of  regimen- 
tation was  short  lived.  It  was  succeeded  by  a  worried  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  of  wages,  prices,  buying  power,  and  the 
curve  of  recovery  generally.  The  stoc/(  market  faithfully  regis- 
tered both  emotions,  and  the  last  was  stronger  than  the  first. 

This  was  rash;  for  one  day  after  the  author  mailed  his 
manuscript  the  stock  market  started  one  of  the  steadiest 
and  strongest  booms  experienced  since  the  twenties.  Of 
course  this  stock  market  boom  does  not  prove  anything 
against  the  NRA,  just  as  a  stock  market  slump  would  not 
have  proved  anything  in  favor  of  the  NRA.  But  our  pessi- 
mists suck  honey  from  all  blossoms,  and  with  such  fervor 
that  they  find  no  time  to  lift  their  eyes  and  look  at  the  world 
as  it  really  is. 


< 


BOTH  reactionaries  and  radicals  are  unrealistic.  Their 
strange  intellectual  kinship  has  often  been  observed  of 
late.  Note  that  I  speak  of  reactionaries  and  radicals,  not  of 
conservatives  and  liberals.  I  separate  the  terms  more  sharply 
han,  alas,  is  usual  in  American  discussion.  The 
confusion  of  these  terms  is  striking  to  the  Euro- 
pean observer  well  acquainted  with  ideological 
controversies  on  the  other  Continent.  I  re- 
cently heard  the  youngest  member  of  the  US 
Senate  introducing  himself  to  a  movie  audience 
thus:  "As  you  know  I  am  a  Democrat  and  am  a 
liberal,  and  therefore  I  believe  individualism  is 
dead." 
I  do  not  know  where  this  young  Senator  re- 


ceived his  political  education,  but  with  the  same  conclusive- 
ness  he  could  have  asserted :  "As  you  know,  I  am  a  Commu- 
nist, and  therefore  I  am  advocating  private  property."  For 
liberalism,  if  it  means  anything,  means  individualism,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  individual,  means  setting  human  life  above 
organization,  and  therefore  is  the  negation  of  every  collec- 
tivist  order.  Liberalism,  of  course,  does  not  mean,  as  the 
reactionary  implies,  the  denial  of  social  protection.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  highest  and  most  precious  social  unit  is  the 
individual,  society  owes  each  member  every  protection  it 
can  possibly  afford.  The  true  liberal  therefore  is  always  an 
ardent  champion  of  social  progress. 

But  just  as  the  liberal  is  by  definition  the  opposite  of  the 
radical  who  pursues  collectivist  ideals,  so  the  conservative 
is  the  opposite  of  the  reactionary.  The  conservative  never 
wants  to  turn  back  evolution.  His  face  is  set  forward,  not 
backward.  But  fundamentally  he  approves  of  conditions  as 
they  are  and  he  wants  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the 
reality  of  today,  and  to  develop  it.  He  would  build  further 
on  established  foundations  whereas  the  radical  wants  first 
to  destroy  them,  then  lay  a  new  base  for  a  new  structure. 

A  sound  democracy  needs  both  these  types:  the  conserva- 
tive who  stands  with  both  feet  firm  on  the  ground  and  looks 
up  to  heaven ;  the  liberal  whose  thoughts  strive  from  heaven 
down  to  earth,  here  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
These  two  intellectual  types  are  determined  by  differences 
of  temperament,  of  social  background,  of  personal  experi- 
ence. Accord  between  them  is  nearly  always  possible. 
There  is  a  clue  to  the  success  and  efficiency  of  British  de- 
mocracy in  realizing  that  it  has  always  been  carried  on  by 
these  two  intellectual  types  alternating  in  its  control.  British 
history,  and  equally  the  history  of  all  old  democracies,  shows 
this  rhythm  of  pushing  and  retarding,  of  reform  and  con- 
solidation, of  change  and  adaptation. 

Fundamentally,  the  history  of  American  democracy 
shows  the  same  rhythm.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  rhythm 
is  complicated  in  this  country  by  two  striking  factors:  first, 
the  average  American  is  not  concerned  with  an  ideological 
basis  for  his  politics  for  which  citizens  of  almost  all  Euro- 
pean nations  are  continually  striving;  second,  Americans 
arc  more  impatient  than  Europeans. 

No  European  who  has  not  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
America  is  able  to  understand  the  American  party  system. 
(Do  many  Americans  understand  it,  I  wonder?)  Nobody 
will  find  it  easy  to  explain  to  a  European  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Republican  and  a  Democrat.  Where  there  is  a  two- 
party  system  in  Europe,  the  parties  either  represent  clearly 
defined  political  philosophies  or  recognized  material  inter- 
ests. These  philosophies  and  these  interests  are  being  ex- 
plained to  the  public  by  the  press  and  in  political  speeches 


With  radicals  and  reactionaries  prophesying  doom,  this  Euro- 
pean economist  sees  "no  conceivable  alternative  to  democ- 
racy" or  capitalism  for  the  western  world.  In  this  sixth  article 
of  his  series,  he  points  to  "the  multitude  of  things  still  to  be 
achieved"  by  impatient  Americans,  and  the  possibility  of 
achieving  them  without  benefit  either  of  fascism  or  communism 
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year  in  and  year  out.  The  superiority,  the  greater  social 
justice,  the  better  economic  efficiency  of  each  party  is  con- 
stantly put  forward.  Every  bit  of  news  is  colored  in  its 
make-up  by  these  different  aspects  of  the  scene.  European 
conservatism  in  all  its  shades  has  a  clearly  defined  ideology, 
as  has  European  radicalism.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  phenomena  of  the  political  life  of  America 
that  your  country  has  so  far  been  spared  this.  But  every 
fortune  has  its  price.  The  lack  of  clear-cut  philosophies  in 
American  politics  has  permitted  the  rise  of  a  pseudo-  scien- 
tific literature  which  has  only  been  kept  from  doing  great 
mischief  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  much  read.  While  the 
masses  do  not  take  notice  of  it,  I  would  warn  observers 
not  to  underrate  its  importance.  A  literature  of  this  sort 
has  played  a  fairly  important  part  in  the  collapse  of  the 
Central  European  democracies.  With  a  semblance  of  bril- 
liancy it  often  veils  grotesque  ignorance,  and  while  experts 
ignore  the  existence  of  this  kind  of  literature,  the  untrained 
reader  is  not  able  to  refute  it  for  himself. 

This  pseudo-scientific  literature  gains  in  influence  also 
by  the  fact  that  it  fits  what  I  cite  as  the  second  characteristic 
of  America's  political  atmosphere:  the  prevailing  impa- 
tience. America  is  the  spoiled  child  of  history.  The  coun- 
try has  grown  large  and  rich  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
Its  people  have  attained  a  standard  of  life  which  seemed 
like  a  dream  to  themselves  and  even  more  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  until  the  crash  of  1929.  For  more  than  two  genera- 
tions, from  the  Civil  War  to  the  end  of  the  "eternal  pros- 
perity" in  1929,  the  development  of  this  country  showed  an 
almost  uninterrupted  curve  of  steeper  and  steeper  ascent. 
None  of  the  worries,  problems,  limitations  and  obstacles 
which  European  peoples  experience  as  determining  forces 
in  their  historical  fate,  mean  anything  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can. The  ghastly  catastrophe  of  the  World  War  which  de- 
stroyed empires  many  centuries  old,  covering  a  continent 
with  their  wreckage  was  only  a  distant  adventure  to  Ameri- 
cans who,  in  the  majority,  probably  began  to  doubt  its 
necessity  and  its  advisability  almost  as  soon  as  it  ended. 
The  economic  crisis  of  these  last  few  years  is  the  first  great 
crisis  for  the  American  nation  since  the  days  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  All  economic  crises  in  between,  all  political  strug- 
gles, even  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  were  only  peripheral 
episodes  measured  by  European  yardsticks.  Of  course,  this 
steep  rise  of  the  American  nation  was  along  a  path  of  con- 
stant and  hazardous  adventure,  paid  for  by  tremendous  sac- 
rifices, by  heroism  and  crime,  which  are  the  theme  today  of 
epic  tales.  America  was  never  established  in  the  sense  of 
Victorian  England  or  Wilhelmian  Germany,  for  she  had 
not  yet  found  for  herself  a  form  of  life  that  the  masses  of 
the  people  considered  permanent.  While  Europe  in  the  last 
decades  before  the  War  was  permeated  by  a  sense  of  stag- 
nation, America  was  constantly  on  the  move.  The  move- 
ment was  accelerated  in  the  twenties  to  such  senseless  speed 
that  disaster  was  inevitable.  The  depression  was  the  first 
hard  jolt  in  more  than  half  a  century,  and  therefore  it 
seemed  to  the  American  people  incomprehensible  and  final. 

But  while  Americans  still  strain  to  fathom  the  meaning 
of  this  catastrophe,  it  is  swiftly  sinking  into  the  grave  of 
history;  while  the  prophets  of  ruin  busily  write  their  books 
and  articles,  recovery  is  in  full  swing.  Production  and  con- 
sumption, income  and  investment  increase  more  and  more 
rapidly,  and  the  conviction  becomes  more  general  that  the 
tempo  of  this  improvement  is  increasing. 

Many  think  it  is  too  slow.  They  are  not  at  all  interested 
in  steel  production,  consumption  of  electric  power,  stock 


market  quotations.  They  only  look  at  the  tremendous  num- 
ber of  unemployed,  the  many  millions  still  on  the  govern- 
ment's relief  rolls.  The  number  of  the  jobless  is  decreasing 
all  too  slowly.  These  critics  do  not  care  about  the  long  list 
of  corporate  profits  published  every  morning  by  the  papers, 
doubled  and  trebled  since  last  year,  for  they  think  of  the 
many  millions  of  Americans  who  do  not  participate  in 
them,  but  on  wages  or  relief  live  a  life  below  "the  American 
standard."  They  indict  a  system  that  does  not  cope  with 
this  distress  more  quickly  and  effectively.  These  impatient 
people  are  among  the  most  delightful  human  types.  They 
are  the  flag  bearers  of  progress.  They  keep  awake  the  con- 
sciousness of  human  misery  as  against  a  complacency  satis- 
fied with  improving  statistical  charts.  They  represent  the 
humanitarian  spirit  that  distinguishes  the  great  documents 
of  American  history.  But  many  in  their  ranks  have  been 
rendered  intellectually  uncertain  by  the  experiences  of  the 
last  few  years,  and  this  uncertainty,  threatens  to  paralyze 
their  efficiency  to  a  dangerous  extent. 

4 

THIS  uncertainty  has  various  aspects.  It  touches  the  very 
foundations  of  your  political,  social,  economic  system, 
the  foundations  of  capitalist  democracy.  Here  is  a  danger 
which  can  be  gauged  only  by  a  European  who  knows  what 
the  destruction  of  the  values  here  at  stake  really  means. 
It  is  time  for  American  liberals  to  realize  this  danger.  I 
learn  through  the  press  of  the  enthusiasm  aroused  in  some 
circles  by  the  fact  that  the  Third  International  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Moscow  recently  resolved  to  defend  the  still  extant 
democracies  against  "Fascism."  As  a  European  liberal  I 
cannot  read  this  news  without  the  deepest  exasperation,  for 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  and  observation  that 
neither  Hitler  nor  Mussolini  would  ever  have  come  into 
power  without  the  active  collaboration  and  support  of  the 
Third  International  and  its  followers.  Five  years  ago  such 
a  resolution  by  the  International  might  perhaps  have  turned 
the  fate  of  Europe.  Today  it  is  nothing  but  grotesque  ora- 
tory. For,  as  I  see  it,  the  countries  where  there  is  still  a 
democracy  to  be  defended  are  neither  threatened  by  Fas- 
cism, nor  dependent  for  the  defense  of  their  civil  liberties  on 
the  help  of  Communists.  Fascism  and  Communism,  in  all 
essentials  are  not  contrasting  but  twin  ideologies;  and  I 
view  them  as  forces  and  ideas  of  yesterday  rather  than  to- 
morrow. Communist  Russia  may  carry  on  its  experiment 
in  a  democratic  or  autocratic  world  as  Czarist  Russia  did. 
There  never  was  a  democratic  Russia.  And  the  development 
of  the  fascist  dictatorships  of  every  shape  offers  a  diminish- 
ing attraction  to  the  outside  world.  It  is  no  longer  fash- 
ionable to  praise  either  Mussolini  or  Hitler. 

We  shall  have  to  get  the  fact  clear  once  and  for  all  that 
for  the  Western  world — including,  beside  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Scandinavia,  Switzerland — there  is  no  conceivable  alter- 
native to  democracy.  The  political  development  of  every 
nation  may  only  be  understood  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
inherited  experiences  and  ideas  of  its  history,  subject  to 
change  only  very  slowly  and  imperceptibly.  The  hereditary 
estate  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  still  is  determined  by  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  am  unable  to 
imagine  the  historic  earthquake  that  could  eliminate  this 
element  from  the  political  consciousness  of  these  nations. 

But  as  truly  as  democracy  is  the  logical  political  system, 
so  there  is  no  real  alternative  for  capitalism  as  an  eco- 
nomic system  in  this  western  world.  This  will  be  met  by 
many  progressives  with  more  instinctive  revulsion  than  my 
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first  assertion.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  explain  it. 
Capitalism  is  a  singularly  easy  target  for  attacks,  because 
every  critic  is  in  a  position  to  define  his  object  as  he  pleases. 
I  do  not  mean  here  to  add  a  new  definition  of  my  own  to 
the  unlimited  number  already  current.  What  matters  to 
me,  is  only  the  fact  that  capitalism  as  an  economic  system — 
like  democracy  as  a  political  system— is  an  infinitely  change- 
able form.  Capitalism  of  today  in  America  is  something 
very  different  from  capitalism  in  England,  as  this  is  differ- 
ent from  capitalism  in  France  or  Germany.  And  the  Ameri- 
can capitalism  of  1935  is  materially  different  from  American 
capitalism  ten,  twenty,  fifty  years  ago.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  1945  it  will  offer  aspects  and  issues  totally  different 
from  those  of  1935.  There  is  no  space  here  to  show  what 
constitute  the  essential  and  permanent  features  in  this 
change.  It  would  lead  much  too  far  on  controversial  ground. 

THE  progressive  and  the  conservative  differ  primarily  in 
that  the  progressive  is  more,  concerned  with  change,  the 
conservative  more  widi  the  preservation  of  permanent  ele- 
ments. But  the  progressive  will  have  to  keep  in  mind  that 
every  form  of  social  progress  is  possible  within  the  frame- 
work of  this  economic  system,  and  as  long  as  he  is  not  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  political  system  of  democracy,  only  within 
the  framework  of  this  economic  system.  There  being  no 
acceptable  alternative,  liberalism  should  not  weaken  its 
position  by  admitting  any  doubt  as  to  its  ideological  foun- 
dations. Liberalism  as  a  philosophical  system  is  far  superior 
to  the  underlying  philosophies  of  Marxism  and  Fascism. 
And  it  is  far  ahead  of  them  in  passing  the  tests  of  history 
for  material  achievements  to  which  the  actual  realizations 
of  these  other  political  creeds  fail  by  far  to  offer  any  ade- 
quate parallel.  It  is,  of  course,  hard  to  argue  with  political 
propagandists  who,  in  America,  exult  about  the  construc- 
tion of  a  subway  in  Moscow  or  about  Italian  trains  allegedly 
arriving  on  time.  Capitalist  democracy  has  other  achieve- 
ments to  exhibit  than  subways  and  punctual  trains;  but  the 
impatient  do  not  see  these  achievements  because  their  view 
is  obscured  by  the  multitude  of  things  still  to  be  achieved. 
One  hopes  to  see  these  impatient  ones  as  numerous  as 
possible.  They  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  existing 
system  for  the  greater  good  of  humanity.  But  they  will  have 
to  beware  of  two  dangers,  even  after  having  overcome  the 
danger  of  their  own  uncertainty.  The  one  is  an  error  in 
judgment  as  to  the  attainable  ends,  the  other  an  error  in 
judgment  as  to  the  available  means.  Every  social  ideal  is 
determined  by  time  and  space.  The  American  standard  of 
today  is  totally  different  from  the  American  standard  of 
our  fathers.  And  when  we  shall  have  achieved  our  present 
social  ideal,  we  shall  have  again  enhanced  it  to  such  a  height 
that  the  imperfection  of  our  achievements  will  seem  not  less 
deplorable  to  us  than  do  those  of  today.  Our  yardsticks  and 
our  viewpoints  are  changing.  Even  the  life  of  the  jobless 
American  on  relief  in  1935  would  have  seemed  luxury  to 
the  average  American  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  is 
being  judged  so  today  by  the  masses  of  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  proletariat  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Au- 
tomobile, radio,  modern  plumbing  and  water  supply,  sub- 
way, electric  lighting  and  telephone — all  these  achievements 
of  modern  engineering  at  the  service  of  the  masses,  not  as 
a  privilege  of  princes — they  would  have  formed  the  sub- 
jects of  Utopian  tales  a  century  ago.  And  today  you  can  re- 
late these  things  to  the  Hungarian  coal  miner  or  the  Polish 
textile  worker  as  fairy  tales.  The  "American  standard"  of 
1960  will  include  quite  other  things,  and  in  1960  again  the 
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masses  of  people  will  not  yet  have  reached  the  new  standard. 

The  other  misconception  concerns  the  means  to  these 
ends.  The  vehicles  of  social  progress  are  always  govern- 
ments or  voluntary  organizations.  The  most  important  of 
these  voluntary  organizations  in  the  social  field  are  the  trade 
unions.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  well  functioning  capi- 
talism possible  without  strong,  responsible  labor  unions;  and 
equally,  there  is  no  effective  administration  of  social  legis- 
lation possible  without  an  expert,  experienced,  independent 
civil  service,  truly  safeguarded  in  its  position.  In  both  re- 
spects America  is  lagging  far  behind.  Here  I  see  the  most 
important  difference  between  the  capitalist  democracies  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Europe.  Neither  an  efficient  labor 
union  organization  nor  an  experienced  civil  service  can  be 
improvised  over  night.  This  is  being  overlooked  by  many 
liberals  and  progressives  to  their  own  detriment.  It  is  not 
appropriate  for  me  to  state  my  views  in  the  constitutional 
controversy  launched  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  NRA,  the  controversy  about  the  extension  or  limi- 
tation of  federal  and  state  rights.  Whatever  the  outcome  of 
this  historic  issue  may  be,  it  will  not  solve  the  difficulty  that 
neither  federal  nor  state  governments  are  possessed  of  the 
instruments  needed  for  the  extension  of  state  regulations 
over  economic  and  social  life.  The  same  statement  applies 
to  the  trade-union  movement.  Ten  Wagner  Bills  will  be 
useless,  unless  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  workers  is  or- 
ganized that  the  economic  power  of  this  organization  be- 
comes independent  of  the  good  will  of  changing  Presidents 
or  changing  political  majorities,  although  not  independent 
of  the  economic  conditions. 

Capitalism  and  democracy  are  systems  possible  only  with 
an  equilibrium  of  social  powers.  It  is  this  equilibrium  that 
is  being  denied  and  therefore  assailed  by  both  the  radical 
and  the  reactionary.  But  this  equilibrium  is,  in  every  re- 
spect, the  essential  manifestation  of  the  liberal  spirit,  of  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  equality  that  considers  any  usurpation 
of  power  of  man  over  man  as  unbearable  because  incom- 
patible with  his  dignity  as  well  as  his  material,  moral,  and 
intellectual  rights. 
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THE   PALISADES  ARE   SAVED 


THE  last  chapter  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson  River,  a  struggle  begun  thirty  years  ago 
by  Lyman  Abbott  and  others  when  the  cliffs  were  res- 
cued from  the  designs  of  quarrymen,  is  now  being  written. 
With  the  recent  gift  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  of  some 
seven  hundred  woodland  acres  along  the  crest  of  the  Pali- 
sades, to  the  Palisades  Interstate  Park  Commission — the  lat- 
est evidence  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  interest  in  preserving  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  United  States — 60  percent  of  the 
twelve  hundred  acres  which  should  be  included  in  a  con- 
tinuous park  and  parkway  atop  the  Palisades  are  saved 


from  possible  defacement.  A  comparatively  small  tract  re- 
mains to  be  acquired,  for  a  sixth  of  the  necessary  land  had 
been  accumulated  previously  by  the  Park  Commission, 
which  may  secure  the  rest  through  condemnation  proceed- 
ings. At  last,  to  quote  an  article  in  the  Survey  Graphic  of 
June  1928 — an  article  which  sounded  the  call  to  those  who 
would  prevent  the  vandalism  then  being  planned  by  com- 
mercial building  interests  on  the  completion  of  the  George 
Washington  Bridge — there  is  assured  safety  for  "the  one 
transcendent  and  irreplaceable  coign  of  natural  beauty  with- 
in a  hundred  miles  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world." — L.  L. 
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FROM    A    LITTLE    WHITE    SCHOOLHOUSE 


FIRST  and  last  I  have  attended,  and  for  that  matter 
still  am  attending,  a  good  many  schools,  of  divers  kinds; 
but  one  of  the  best — sometimes  I  think  it  was  the  best — 
of  them  all  was  an  igloo,  where  my  fellow-students  were  a 
little  boy  about  ten  years  old  with  his  mother  and  several 
Eskimos,  including  especially  Henry  Fassett.  Henry  was  an 
Eskimo  at  that  time,  though  on  other  occasions  he  had 
been  and  was  destined  to  be  (according  to  his  costume 
from  time  to  time)  of  many  other  races,  nationalities  and 
identities,  such  as  Zulu,  Aztec,  Malay,  Chinese,  Roman 
legionary,  Pilgrim  Father,  Sitting  Bull,  Dan'l  Boone  and  I 
know  not  what  else.  From  that  little  white  schoolhouse, 
constructed  by  ourselves  of  packed  wet  snow  shaped  into 
blocks  and  left  to  freeze,  we  ranged  not  only  the  Arctic 
regions  but  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  beneath,  and  even 
the  waters  under  the  earth. 

It  began  when  the  little  boy  required  the  loan  of  my 
mechanical  drawing  instruments,  the  compasses  in  par- 
ticular. 

"I'm  designing  an  igloo,"  he  said.  "It  has  to  be  a  circle." 

"An  igloo?  Why  an  igloo?  What's  the  matter  with  the 
house — it's  the  best  we  can  afford.  .  .  ." 

"Our  house  is  all  right.  But  Mother  has  been  reading  to 
me  Marie  Peary's  Snow  Baby,  and  I  want  to  see  how  an 
igloo  goes  together." 

"You'll  find  it  cold  inside,"  I  said. 

"The  Eskimos  don't.  All  the  explorers  say  it  gets  pretty 
warm  and  stuffy,  on  account  of  the  people,  and  the  dogs. 
They  even  go  naked  in  there.  Besides,  I'm  not  going  to 
live  in  it — I  can't  make  it  big  enough.  It's  for  Henry  Fas- 
sett  and  his  crowd;  don't  you  see  they're  Eskimos  now?" 

Henry  Fassett  was  a  doll,  somewhere  about  a  foot  high, 
given  to  the  boy  by  a  well-loved  aunt  of  mine  and  named 
after  her  admired  husband.  Little  she  foresaw  the  polyglot 
life  before  him.  His  confreres  were  of  various  sizes  and 
materials,  the  discrepancies  in  those  particulars  being  of  no 
practical  consequence  in  the  realm  of  imagination  sur- 
rounding their  adventures.  Just  now  he  and  they  were  clad 
in  furs  from  Mother's  "piece-bag,"  some  old  sealskin  hap- 
pily available.  With  her  help  the  little  boy  cut  and  sewed 
the  garments.  You  couldn't  tell  him — not  and  get  away 
with  it — that  dolls  and  sewing  were  "girl  business."  The 
dolls,  in  suitable  garb,  had  to  dramatize  stories  of  travel 
and  history  from  Pole  to  Pole,  and  unless  you  could  cut  to 
pattern  and  sew  you  couldn't  make  their  costumes,  nor 
fashion  and  mend  boat-sails  and  tents  and  moccasins  or 
repair  hunting-boots.  Pooh!  The  more  things  you  knew 
how  to  do,  including  cooking  of  course,  the  better  you 
could  get  along  on  the  trails  and  at  sea,  and  the  surer  you'd 
be  to  get  home  again,  all  in  one  piece.  Just  so  you  had  to 
know  anatomy,  and  the  difference  between  veins  and  ar- 
teries, in  case  of  accident. 

Well,  we  built  the  igloo  to  scale  and  pattern;  maybe  four 
feet  high.  The  first  problem  indeed  was  that  of  size;  for  as 
I  suggested: 

"There  must  be  air-space  enough  in  this — so  many  cubic 
feet  per  person,  not  to  mention  the  dogs,  which  also  have 
to  breathe." 


Upon  an  unlucky  mouse  we  demonstrated  what  would 
happen  to  him  when  he  exhausted  the  oxygen  in  a 
sealed  jar.  We  dabbled  a  bit  in  the  chemistry  of  oxygen, 
deriving  some  of  it  by  electrolysis  from  water,  and  curious 
about  the  fact  that  water  is  two  thirds  oxygen  but  can't 
be  breathed;  so  that  the  Eskimos  in  a  house  largely  consist- 
ing of  oxygen  might  smother  for  lack  of  it!  Incidentally 
we  had  snow-flakes  under  the  microscope  and  pondered 
about  their  incurable  six-pointedness,  while  common  salt  is 
ever  a  cube  and  other  crystals  have  each  its  own  character- 
istic form.  Innumerable  other  interesting  by-matters  bobbed 
up  along  the  way;  but  we  had  a  hard  struggle  with  this 
matter  of  the  relation  between  the  cubic  capacity  of  an 
igloo  and  the  requirements  of  lungs.  It  was  largely  up  to 
me,  confronted  by  old  negligence  in  the  matter  of  solid 
geometry.  Oh,  yes,  I  had  "passed"  it,  long  ago  in  high- 
school.  "Passed"  is  right — it  never  touched  me!  How  could 
I  dream  then  that  twenty  years  afterward  a  little  son  of 
mine  would  demand  of  me  to  calculate  the  volume  of  a 
hemisphere!  Of  course  you  remember  that  the  volume  of  a 
sphere  is  4/3  of  pi  times  the  radius,  cubed;  but  I  didn't. 
Yet  making  up  laboriously  the  lack  of  it  gave  that  little 
boy  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  learning  what  you  learn; 
of  the  practical  value  of  higher  mathematics,  and  of  the 
facilities  for  finding  out  what  you  don't  know  but  need  to 
know.  This  igloo-school  and  the  hard  digging  we  had  to 
do  in  encyclopoedias  and  other  books  gave  him  early  appre- 
ciation of  the  utility,  scope  and  variety  of  information  such 
as  no  man,  however  learned,  can  carry  in  his  head,  as  well 
as  some  inkling  of  how  to  look  for  it. 

"By  the  way,  it  just  occurs  to  me,"  I  said  as  we  began  to 
erect  the  structure,  "are  you  building  this  on  the  land,  or 
on  the  ice?" 

"Oh,  on  the  ice,  I  guess;  on  a  nice  flat  place,  and  we  can 
fish  and  catch  seals  right  near  the  front  door." 

"But  suppose  suddenly  the  ice  cracks  right  under  your 
bed,  and  drops  the  whole  family  right  into  the  drink?  Or 
suppose  the  current  just  floats  off  the  floe  and  you  can't 
find  your  igloo  when  you  come  home  from  hunting  seals 
and  polar  bears." 

"It  wouldn't  float  far,  and  it  might  take  you  to  a  better 
place." 

"Oh,  wouldn't  it?  We'll  have  to  see  about  that."  Where- 
upon we  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  ocean  currents  that 
traverse  the  seas— the  Arctic  Current,  the  Gulf  Stream,  the 
Japan  Current  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  influencing  climate, 
influenced  by  the  constant  winds;  we  got  hold  of  the 
hydrographic  charts.  We  traced  the  driftings  of  the  Jeanette, 
and  of  the  little  pieces  of  wood  floating  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Eskimo  occupation,  that  supposedly  were  traces  of 
Sir  John  Franklin's  ill-fated  expedition,  and  were  identified 
as  English  by  microscopic  vegetation  on  the  wood. 

FHE  question  of  food  brought  up  the  astonishing  range 
•  of  life  on  the  Arctic  shores,  from  the  musk-ox  and  rein- 
deer down  through  the  innumerable  birds  and  insects  to 
the  vast  variety  of  lichens,  including  the  "rock-tripe"  that 
kept  Franklin  and  Richardson  alive  on  their  terrible  jour- 
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ney  from  Coppermine  River  to  Fort  Enterprise.  We  had 
even  a  diversion  into  mythology,  trying  to  discover  why  the 
lichen-eating  reindeer  got  mixed  up  with  Santa  Glaus  and 
the  Christmas  legends  in  Northern  Europe.  Talking  about 
fats,  and  the  layers  of  "blubber"  of  seal  and  walrus  cover- 
ing their  bodies  to  retain  the  heat,  which,  eaten  by  the 
Eskimos,  help  them  too  to  keep  warm,  there  arose  the  ques- 
tion of  the  varying  contributions  of  different  foods.  His 
mother  took  him  to  the  butcher-shop,  to  see  the  fat-distri- 
bution in  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  they  had  vast  confab 
about  the  qualities  of  diet  required  and  used  by  the  peoples 
of  the  world  under  varying  climates  and  conditions. 

How  to  light  the  interior  of  his  igloo  brought  up  the 
matter  of  oil-lamps,  and  we  found  in  the  museums  speci- 
mens of  lamps,  of  bone  and  ivory,  metals  and  clay;  he  drew 
and  modeled  some,  melted  fat  and  made  wicks,  and  con- 
jectured that  the  smell  of  such  lamps  certainly  must  add  a 
distinctive  feature  to  the  redolent  life  in  an  igloo — along 
with  the  other  smells. 

"They  must  know  a  lot  about  the  stars,  these  people,"  he 
opined.  "In  the  long  winter  night  there  isn't  any  other 
scenery  to  look  at.  . . ." 

"I  don't  know  what  they  think  about  the  stars,"  I  said. 
"But  navigators  who  go  up  there,  or  anywhere  else,  have 
to  know  a  lot  about  them.  The  stars  are  indispensable  to 
the  sailor;  especially  the  North  Star  in  this  hemisphere.  It 
is  by  the  stars  at  night,  and  the  one  we  call  the  sun  in  the 
daytime,  that  the  sailor  finds  his  latitude." 

So,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  our  little  white  schoolhouse,  so 
to  speak,  Henry  Fassett  and  the  other  Eskimos  listening-in, 
with  an  old  sextant  that  I  found  in  a  pawnshop,  we  spent 
a  while  in  navigation;  working  out  our  latitude  (we  got 
our  longitude  of  course  from  the  clock) ;  not  troubled  over- 
much when  it  didn't  always  come  out  the  same,  because 
then  we  could  pretend  that  we  were  on  an  ice-floe,  drifting 
we  knew  not  whither,  but  having  a  good  time  at  it.  Mean- 
while we  had  also  to  understand  the  mariner's  compass 
and  its  magnetic  deviation,  the  barometer,  and  why  the 
mercury  thermometer  is  of  no  use  in  the  Arctic  tempera- 
tures below  37.93  degrees  minus  (or  above  675).  Incidental- 
ly we  looked  up  other  freezing  and  boiling-points,  and 
puzzled  supposedly  educated  visitors  by  asking  them  for 
the  freezing-point  of  iron,  and  granite. 

"A  thing  I  am  not  quite  clear  about,"  I  said  quite  anx- 
iously, about  the  time  the  igloo  was  ready  for  its  tenants; 
"it  ought  to  be  settled  before  the  warm  spring  rains  and 
thaws  melt  this  all  away — here  it  is  the  first  of  March — is, 
what  kind  of  Eskimos  are  we?  There  are  what  is  known 
as  the  Central  Eskimos,  Peary's  friends;  there  are  the 
Greenland  and  the  Labrador  Eskimos  that  have  become 
quite  civilized;  there  are  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska  and  an- 
other distinct  group  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
in  Canada;  still  another  kind  in  Siberia."  (At  that  time  we 
did  not  have  Stefansson's  My  Life  With  the  Eskimos,  tell- 
ing about  the  Banks  Land  group  on  Victoria  Island  and 
around  Coronation  Gulf) .  "Henry  Fassett,  what  kind  of  an 
Eskimo  are  you  anyway?" 

Henry  made  no  reply,  but  the  little  boy  was  wondering 
now  where  all  the  Eskimos  came  from  in  the  first  place. 

"I  think  they're  some  kind  of  Indians,"  he  guessed.  "They 
look  like  'em,  to  me."  This  curiosity  led  us  far  afield,  and 
long  after  the  igloo  had  melted  away  into  memories  he  was 
avidly  searching  for  the  origins  of  peoples,  and  racial  move- 
ments, all  over  the  world;  fascinated  about  the  character 
and  doings  of  humanity  everywhere,  under  all  skies.  So 


later,  when  at  last  he  could  travel  abroad,  it  was  to  meet 
folks  about  whom  he  had  been  hearing  and  reading  and 
"projecting"  all  his  life. 

THIS  was  by  no  means  our  only  adventure  of  the  kind. 

'  For  instance,  along  with  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico 
and  the  descriptions  and  pictures  that  they  studied  while 
reading  it,  he  and  his  mother  had  been  incited  to  compare 
the  Aztec  sculpture  and  art  with  the  Egyptian.  Henry 
Fassett  had  lived,  and  lived  thereafter,  in  many  a  racial 
guise  and  garb.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave  in  France  as  a  Cro- 
magnon,  as  a  Zulu  in  a  %raal  of  raffia,  in  a  tepee  as  a 
Sioux;  he  boated  on  Chinese  rivers  in  a  sampan,  and  sailed 
in  a  Tamil  catamaran  and  a  Polynesian  proa.  Each  of  these 
"projects"  (as  they  call  them  now — then  they  were  just 
absorbingly  interesting  fun  for  all  of  us)  opened  up  new 
far-ramifying  problems  in  diverse  fields  of  knowledge. 
They  exhausted  our  own  modest  store  of  books  and  sent  us 
to  the  libraries  to  learn  how  to  look  for  things  there — 
understanding  of  library  classification  and  cross-indexing 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  treasure-house  of  learning.  They 
made  that  kind  of  work  for  hands  that  exercises  and  de- 
velops brain-centers  and  coordination  in  exactitude,  study 
and  combination  of  materials,  and  affords  the  ineffable  joy 
of  creation  that  we  share  with  the  Almighty.  They  called 
for  drawing  and  sketching,  without  which  nobody  really 
sees  what  he  looks  at.  They  called  for  note-taking — among 
our  treasures  are  the  lad's  note-books,  full  of  odd  informa- 
tion and  delight.  They  involved  writing,  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  things,  eventually  blossoming  into  creditable  fic- 
tion and  turning  up  later  in  school  and  college  composi- 
tions. They  augmented  and  illuminated  school-work,  mak- 
ing arithmetic,  geography,  history,  reading  "come  alive," 
despite  certain  "teachers"  who  seemed  to  think  these  things 
couldn't  be  educative  unless  the  boy  hated  them! 

For  keeping  a  pair  of  decently  educated  parents  on  their 
toes,  dismayed  by  the  volume  and  variety  of  their  ignorance, 
compelling  them  to  brush  up  and  verify  old  information 
and  dig  for  new — commend  me  to  participation  in  this  sort 
of  play  with  an  eager-minded  child!  There  is,  as  we  found, 
absolutely  no  intellectual  possession  or  aptitude  of  hand  or 
eye,  superfluous  in  the  long  run;  no  possibility  of  being  too 
well  educated  to  be  the  guide,  inciter,  fellow-student  and 
competitor  of  a  child  in  his  exploration  of  the  world  in 
which  he  like  his  elders  is  finding  his  way  about,  groping 
for  the  meanings  and  relations  of  things.  You  have  to  work 
hard,  dig  deep  and  think  fast  to  keep  two  jumps  ahead  of 
him,  and  often  find  him  leading  at  that.  Against  that  con- 
sideration— go  out  in  the  park  and  look  at  the  nurses  and 
such  to  whose  constant  intellectual  companionship — save 
the  mark! — supposedly  intelligent  people  entrust  children. 
It  was  due  to  no  accident  or  late  awakened  interest  that 
this  boy  became  aware  of  the  whole  round  world  and  all 
that  therein  is;  that  people  everywhere  were  his  friends, 
that  the  World  War  was  to  him  a  tragedy  that  strained  his 
spirit  and  took  the  sense  out  of  human  life.  From  the  little 
white  igloo  in  his  backyard  his  interest  and  sympathy  went 
out  to  all  the  world.  It  was  owing  to  no  fluke  of  ephemeral 
interest  in  the  news  of  the  moment  that  when  he  laid  down 
his  pen  to  travel  out  beyond  our  sight  he  was  writing  edi- 
torials for  his  college  paper,  fervently  in  support  of  the 
fellowship  of  nations,  of  international  cooperation.  To  him, 
people  were  people,  whether  at  Naishapur  or  Babylon. 
New  York  or  Tokyo,  living  under  electric  light  in  palaces, 
or  with  smelly  seal-blubber  lamps  in  igloos. 
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THE     PARETO    PARADE 

BY  EDUARD  C.  LINDEMAN 


THE  MIND  AND  SOCIETY  (Tuttato  di  Sociologia  Gonetale),  by  Vil- 
fredo  Pareto.  Edited  by  Arthur  Livingston.  Translated  by 
Andrew  Bongiorno  and  Arthur  Livingston  with  the  advice 
and  active  cooperation  of  James  Harvey  Rogers.  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Co.  4  vols.,  2033  pp.  Price  SSO  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 


CURRENT     interest     in 
the    theories    of   Pareto, 
having  now  reached  the 
stage  of  a  vogue,  not  to  say 
cult,    needs    explaining.    The 
best  explanation  can  be  found, 

strangely,  in  Pareto  himself.  His  basic  theories  of  social  con- 
duct combine  to  illustrate  how  and  why  human  beings  be- 
have non-logically.  Experience  in  the  present  world  is  not 
merely  irrational;  it  is  unreal,  fantastic.  We  get  poorer  be- 
cause we  get  richer;  we  destroy  commodities  and  feed  one 
fifth  of  the  population  (United  States)  on  public  charity; 
we  possess  a  vast  equipment  of  machines  and  technicians 
hut  are  unable  to  make  up  our  minds  concerning  their 
proper  use.  This  is  then  precisely  one  of  those  periods  of 
history  during  which  it  again  becomes  popular  to  deride 
intelligence.  How  else  can  one  think  about  a  world  in 
which  wars  come  when  nobody  desires  war  except  as  a  gi- 
gantic irrationality? 

The  anti-intellectual  impact  of  Freudianism  also  became 
a  sort  of  cult,  especially  in  America,  and  for  similar,  if 
obverse  reasons :  when  we  believed  that  the  meaning  of  life 
could  be  found  in  undirected  self-expression,  it  was  con- 
venient also  to  insist  that  conduct  was  non-reasonable;  this 
was  an  easy  escape  from  reality.  Now,  when  we  wish  to 
believe  that  force  and   coercion  are  self-justifying  in  the 
Fascist  and  Communist  states,  there  arises  another  need  for 
escape.  The  intellectual,  the  logical  pathway  is  too  difficult 
and  hence  we  fall  back  upon  something  much  easier,  name- 
ly the  well  known  fact  that  human  behavior  is  non-logical. 
As  I  intimated  in  an  earlier  re- 
view (See  The  Survey,  Novem- 
ber 15,  1934  page  363)   I  wish 
that    Pareto    might    have    been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  at  another  his- 
toric moment.   I   wish  that   he 
might  have  served  the  pragma- 
tic movement  at  some  time  other 
than  the  present  when  naive  and 
shallow,  not  to  say  hypocritical, 
pragmatists  are  grasping  power 
while  hiding  behind  the  rampart 
of  a  philosophy  which  they  either 
do  not  understand  or  purpose- 
fully misinterpret.  I  admire  Pare- 
to  and  have  long  since  received 
nourishment  from  his  cool,  in- 
cisive, penetrating  descriptions  of 
social  conduct;  but  I  dislike  al- 
most all  "Paretians."   (The  ne- 
cessity  of   an   adjective   is   one 
indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
current  cult.  One  writer  prefers 
"Paretans,"  but  the  field  is  still  "you  see,  you  just  can't  ignore  'Pareto'  " 


open.)  The  reservation  "al- 
most all"  is  inserted  on  behalf 
of  the  editor  and  co-translator 
o£  The  Mind  and  Society, 
Professor  Arthur  Livingston. 
It  was  exactly  ten  years  ago 

when,  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  conversations  regarding 
events  in  Fascist  Italy,  Professor  Livingston  first  acquainted 
me  with  the  nature  of  his  proposal  to  bring  out  an  English 
edition  of  Pareto 's  general  sociology;  he  had  then  been  at 
work  on  the  project  for  a  half -decade.  No  praise  is  too  ex- 
travagant on  behalf  of  his  achievement.  What  he  has  done 
stands  as  a  monument  to  American  scholarship.  He  has 
not  merely  presented  Pareto 's  sociology  to  English-reading 
students  but  he  has  actually  achieved  a  clarification  which 
must  now  rise  superior  to  the  other  two  editions  in  French 
and  Italian.  Certainly  the  painstaking  work  which  he  has 
performed  with  respect  to  the  multitudinous  references  util- 
ized by  Pareto  brings  his  edition  to  a  level  much  higher 
than  a  mere  translation.  From  a  personal  point  of  view,  I 
am  extremely  grateful  for  his  ingenious  device  of  para- 
graph-numbering which  makes  it  relatively  simple  to  read 
Pareto  by  the  method  of  cross-references — the  method  which 
seems  to  me  preferable. 

By  this  time  most  readers  must  be  familiar  with  the 
chronological  and  eventful  facts  which  form  the  back- 
ground for  Pareto's  career  as  mathematician,  engineer, 
teacher,  historian,  economist,  sociologist,,  and  student  of  the 
classics.  Although  Pareto's  social  theory  (and  it  must  be  in- 
sisted that  The  Mind  and  Society  represents  a  social  theory 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Pareto 
enthusiasts  contend  that  Pareto 
merely  describes  social  conduct 
and  remains  always  the  aloof 
scientist)  is  not  simple  and  de- 
fies summarization,  the  limita- 
tions of  a  brief  review  leave  no 
other  alternative.  According  to 
Pareto,  there  are  three  main 
types  of  socially  significant  be- 
havior, namely :  logico-experi- 
mental  behavior  which  is  ration- 
al and  which  characterizes  the 
behavior  of  only  a  few  persons, 
scientists,  and  only  during  excep- 
tional moments;  residual  behav- 
ior (residues)  which  marks  the 
usual  experience  of  men  and  is 
instinctive,  emotional,  or  asso- 
ciated with  "sentiments";  and 
derivative  behavior  (derivations) 
which  characterizes  the  effort  on 
the  part  of  man  to  rationalize 
actions  precipitated  by  the  resi- 
dues. On  the  basis  of  this  classi- 
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fication  it  becomes  an  easy  matter  to  indicate  why  most  non- 
Paretian  sociological  theories  are  inept  and  false;  they  assume 
rationality  because  of  the  confusing  fact  that  man  forever 
is  striving  to  make  his  instinctive  and  emotional  behavior  ap- 
pear to  himself  and  to  others  as  reasonable  and  logical.  The 
basis  of  society  lies  in  residues  and  derivations,  the  former 
being  manifestations  of  sentiment,  and  the  latter,  to  quote 
Lawrence  J.  Henderson's  interpretation,  "non-logical  argument, 
explanation,  assertion,  appeal  to  authority,  or  association  of 
ideas  or  sentiments  in  words."  Pareto  thereupon  proceeds  to 
construct  further  classifications  of  the  residues  (six  in  num- 
ber) and  of  the  derivations  (four  in  number)  and  his  work 
consists  primarily  of  illustrations  of  these  various  categories  in 
social  history. 

Those  who  wish  to  understand  Pareto — and  he  needs  to 
be  understood — should  now  turn  to  the  original  volumes  of 
The  Mind  and  Society.  When  they  do  so  they  will  discover  that 
Pareto  belongs  to  the  pragmatic  tradition  along  with  Heracli- 
tus,  Bacon,  Vaihinger,  Bentham,  Pearce,  James,  Dewey,  James 
Harvey  Robinson,  and  so  on.  Indeed,  they  will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand Pareto  much  better  if  they  have  an  acquaintance  with 
Bentham's  fictions,  Vaihinger's  as  tfs,  and  Robinson's  rationali- 
zations. (As  Vaihinger  points  out,  Immanuel  Kant  also  present- 
ed a  theory  of  fictions  although  he  should  not  be  classified  with 
either  the  Pragmatists  or  the  Fictionalists.)  If  they  desire  to 
interpret  Pareto  in  terms  of  politics,  they  will  find  useful  col- 
laterals in  Machiavelli,  in  Benito  Mussolini's  occasional  philo- 
sophical utterances,  in  the  hybrid  idealism  of  Gentile,  and  in 
the  expositions  of  Nazi  apologists.  But  to  repeat  what  I  have 
said  on  another  occasion,  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  Pareto's; 
work  that  he  should  be  appropriated  by  Fascists.  Fascism  lacks 
a  philosophical  foundation  in  modern  thought  and  consequent- 
ly it  grasps  at  any  straw  which  may  be  used  to  bolster  its  slen- 
der intellectual  basis.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Pareto  predicted 
the  rise  of  a  movement  such  as  Fascism  in  Italy;  that  he  accepted 
an  appointment  to  a  senatorship  from  Mussolini;  and  that  there 
are  affirmations  in  both  his  Treatise  on  General  Sociology  and 
his  Cours  d'Economie  Politique  which  may  be  taken  as  sup- 
porting evidence  on  the  side  of  the  authoritative  state  as  a  social 
form  and  on  the  side  of  laissez  faire  as  an  economic  pattern. 
These  facts  are  not  sufficient,  it  seems  to  me,  to  warrant  the 
current  tendency  to  call  Pareto  the  Karl  Marx  of  Fascism.  As  a 
matter  of  plain  fact,  if  Pareto  believed  in  any  specific  economic, 
political,  or  social  goals,  he  carefully  concealed  these  beliefs 
from  his  readers. 

Since  I  have  employed  a  slightly  ironic  tone  with  respect  to 
the  modern  anti-intellectualists,  it  seems  necessary  to  take  at 
least  one  further  step  toward  criticism.  One  of  the  chief  defi- 
ciencies in  all  anti-intellectualists  is  their  inability  to  see  more 
than  one  aspect  of  the  behavior  formula  at  any  given  moment. 
They  level  their  shafts  at  an  abstraction  called  human  nature 
and  demonstrate  its  utter  non-logicality,  and  then,  like  Pareto, 
they  seek  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  to  warrant  the  state- 
ment of  a  general  principle  or  law.  All  so-called  laws  of  this 
sort  in  the  sphere  of  the  social  studies  should  be  held  suspect. 
Gresham's  "law"  concerning  bad  money,  for  example,  can  he 
seen  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  definition  of  bad  money.  Pare- 
to's most  telling  array  of  illustrations  of  the  residues  and  the 
derivations  is  nothing  more  than  an  elaborated  definition  of 
residues  and  derivations.  Illuminating,  of  course,  as  is  all  clear 
description  of  human  conduct,  but  not  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  "law."  Intellectual  defeatists  of  the  pres- 
ent would  be  happy  to  find  some  explanation  for  the  chaos  out- 
side themselves  and  their  inability  to  cut  through  the  social 
fantasy  of  our  time.  The  easiest  escape  is  to  find  a  rationaliza- 
tion (derivation)  which  leaves  them  free  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  anything.  They  now  hide  behind  Pareto  just  as 
an  earlier  generation  of  activists  in  American  life  hid  behind 
William  James;  their  understanding  of  James'  pragmatism  al- 
lowed them  to  do  what  they  were  doing,  so  long  as  it  seemed 
to  work,  without  raising  the  question  of  direction  and  value. 


But  always,  in  the  end,  logic  and  reason  are  the  great  cor- 
rectors. The  intellectual  task  for  the  thinkers  of  our  time  is  to 
deal  realistically  with  the  categories  of  intelligence,  education, 
and  a  new  conception  of  logic.  It  is  mere  tautology  to  say  that 
logic  is  that  form  of  reasoning  which  excludes  sentiments,  feel- 
ings, and  emotions  and  thereupon  insist  that  human  behavior 
is  non-logical  because  it,  alas,  includes  sentiments,  feelings,  and 
emotions.  A  more  dynamic  conception  of  logic  would  immedi- 
ately necessitate  a  revamping  of  the  formula.  If  we  could  rid 
ourselves  of  the  bonds  of  an  outworn,  formalistic  conception  of 
logic  and  begin  the  task  of  relating  logic  to  human  purpose, 
that  is,  constructing  a  dynamic  logic,  there  would  immediately 
follow  a  fresh  and  useful  application  of  intelligence.  Pareto's 
picture  of  society  could  then  be  utilized,  not  as  escape,  but  as  a 
guide  for  the  detection  of  error. 

End  of  an  Era? 

CAPITALISM  AND  ITS  CULTURE,  by  Jerome  Davis.  Farrar  and  Rein- 
hart.  556  pp.  Price  f3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THOSE  believing  that  capitalism  has  dismally  failed  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  a  critical  analysis  of  the  system  which 
would  in  a  subtle  yet  devastating  way  claim  the  support  of 
tenacious  upholders  of  the  old  order.  Jerome  Davis  has  pro- 
duced such  a  work.  His  book  can  be  tossed  over  to  an  uncon- 
vinced friend  as  persuasive  evidence  that  most  of  the  failings 
of  capitalism  are  neither  growing  pains  nor  minor  structural 
weaknesses.  The  book  is  well  written;  indeed,  is  spectacular. 

Paraded  before  us  is  the  record  of  hanks,  stockbrokers,  adver- 
tisers, newspapers,  and  other  agencies  of  the  existing  order. 
The  banker  activity  in  the  New  Era  is  especially  well  digested. 
To  this  record  are  added  tidbits  concerning  business  control  of 
the  radio,  education,  politics,  and  international  relations.  He 
concludes:  "It  should  be  clear  to  every  impartial  student  of 
our  economic  order  that  the  era  of  capitalism  is  almost  over, 
even  if  some  decades  elapse  before  the  closing  finale." 

One  would  scarcely  guess  from  the  chapter  on  the  interlock- 
ing control  of  religion  that  the  writer  is  a  professor  at  the  Yale 
Divinity  School.  "Religion,"  he  says,  "is  unconsciously  working 
in  close  alliance  with  capitalism."  Such  support  is  "rooted  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  church  as  a  business  enterprise  and  in 
the  attitudes  of  its  leaders."  "In  America,  capitalism  takes  the 
place  of  the  Czar's  autocracy  in  exerting  interlocking  control 
over  religion."  Though  recognition  is  given  to  the  small  minor- 
ity of  radicals  which  has  sprung  from  the  church,  the  feeling  is 
held  that  the  church,  despite  the  virtues  which  are  attributed  to 
it,  has  become  a  bulwark  for  an  exploitive  system. 
Amherst  College  COLSTON  E.  WARNE 

The  Drama  of  Peace 

IF  THIS  BE  TREASON.  A  Play  by  John  Haynes  Holmes  and  Reginald 
Lawrence.  Presented  at  the  Country  Playhouse,  Westport,  Connecticut, 
July  29-August  2. 

THAT  peace  as  well  as  war  has  power  to  stir  the  emotions 
was  demonstrated  by  the  audiences  which  filled  the  West- 
port  Country  Playhouse  to  capacity  the  last  week  in  July  and 
applauded  If  This  Be  Treason  with  a  vigor  not  exceeded  by  the 
frenzied  war  excitations  with  which  we  are  more  familiar.  It  is 
hoped  and  expected  that  theater-goers  in  New  York  and 
throughout  the  country  will  have  an  opportunity  later  to  see 
this  forthright  pacifist  play  which  has  received  an  acclaim 
equalling  if  not  surpassing  any  other  of  the  Playhouse's  suc- 
cesses. The  reviewer  is  and  long  has  been  a  pacifist.  She  also 
has  been  interested  in  the  theater  and  knows  well  the  handicap 
of  propaganda  to  drama.  She  rejoices  that  Dr.  Holmes  and 
Mr.  Lawrence  have  had  the  genius  to  write  an  anti-war  play 
without  prejudicing  an  audience's  usual  impulse  for  entertain- 
ment. Dr.  Holmes  wrote  his  play  in  the  summer  of  1932, 
later  collaborating  with  Reginald  Lawrence,  who  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  Men  Must  Fight.  It  represents  dra- 
matically the  ideal  of  nonresistance  as  applied  to  the  problem 
of  international  war,  and  portrays  in  general  the  ideals  of  peace 
which  Dr.  Holmes  has  preached  for  many  years.  The  plot  was 
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suggested  by  the  visit  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  to  London  in  1931, 
when  Dr.  Holmes  met  him  and  visited  with  him  for  a  week. 
The  climax  of  the  play  centers  around  the  fact  that  a  newly- 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  is  a  pacifist,  sworn  to 
uphold  his  principles,  and  refuses  to  be  pushed  by  a  congres- 
sional cabal  into  a  war  with  Japan.  He  himself  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  an  unprecedented  act:  he  flies  to  Japan  before 
hostilities  begin.  The  interviews  and  quarrels  with  the  militar- 
ists and  munition  makers,  his  hostile  reception  in  Japan  and 
the  trial  for  treason  in  his  absence  contrast  with  the  humor  of 
the  gay,  gossipy  inaugural  ball. 

Well  acted  throughout,  the  Westport  production  was  notable 
for  the  force,  sincerity  and  insight  of  McKay  Morris's  inter- 
pretation. That  many  people  wanted  to  come  twice  during  the 
week  (if  seats  were  obtainable)  seems  to  mark  the  play  as  an 
event  of  great  importance  at  this  time  when  emotions  are 
stirred  by  world  affairs.  Those  who  have  not  forgotten  the 
tragedy  of  the  last  war  must  rejoice  that  reason  again  will  pon- 
der on  it.  Moreover,  those  fortunate  enough  to  see  If  This  Be 
Treason  will  be  not  only  moved  and  excited  but  entertained 
as  well.  LILLIAN  D.  WALD 

Westport,  Conn. 

A  Society  of  Equals 

CHALLENGE   TO    DEMOCRACY,    by   C.   DeKsle  Burns.    »'.    W.   Norton. 
240  pp.  Price  f2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  challenge  to  democracy  which  modern  dictatorship 
poses  is,  in  this  author's  view,  the  possibility  of  developing 
"the  emotional  force  necessary  for  the  advance  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  politics  and  economic 
organization."  The  aim  is  "a  society  of  equals,  sharing  equally 
the  burdens  and  benefits  of  civilized  life." 

The  author  soundly  reiterates  that  enthusiasm,  emotional  ap- 
peal, enlightened  propaganda  are  basic  to  democratic  change. 
He  shows  the  fields  of  life  in  which  that  enthusiasm  must  be 
exhibited — in  city,  national  and  international  government,  in 
health  and  educational  work,  in  industry.  He  characterizes  those 
fields  and  their  problems  in  general  if  unoriginal  terms  and 
with  special  reference  to  the  English  scene. 

But  with  the  central  problem  of  just  how  enthusiasm  does 
get  itself  generated  the  book  does  not  quite  come  to  grips. 
iMention  is  made  of  the  uses  in  this  connection  of  leaders  and 
of  "voluntary  associations."  Faith  is  expressed  in  the  "nobodies" 
— the  common  man.  Hope  is  to  be  found  in  those  who,  irre- 
spective of  class  affiliations  and  outlook  "have  a  sense  of  the 
community."  But  just  what  catalytic  agents  are  to  transform 
inertia  into  zeal,  narrow  self-interest  into  socialized  self-interest, 
is  far  from  clear. 

In  short,  the  book  is  high-minded — but  wishful.  One  could 
have  wished  that  Mr.  Burns  had  pondered  Professor  Laski's 
The  State  in  Theory  and  Practice  before  setting  out  to  write. 
They  discuss  the  same  problem,  but  the  sense  of  life's  realities 
throbs  in  the  latter  book  as  it  does  not  in  Mr.  Burns'  volume. 
New  Yorl^  ORDWAY  TEAD 

Ways  of  Women 

WOMAN'S    MYSTERIES,    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN,    by    M.    Esther 
Harding.  M.  D.  Longmans.  342  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  her  latest  book  Dr.  Harding  continues  her  study  of  the 
duality  of  woman's  nature  and  the  conflicting  claims  of  her 
masculine  and  feminine  sides.  Two  years  ago,  in  The  Way  of 
All  Women,  she  considered  the  problem  chiefly  as  it  affects 
woman's  adaptation  to  the  external  world.  The  present  volume 
probes  deeper,  seeks  to  discover  the  essential  quality  of  femi- 
ninity as  it  has  been  perceived  by  the  mind  of  humanity 
throughout  the  ages  and  as  it  is  experienced  by  women  them- 
selves today.  As  a  prerequisite  to  this  inquiry  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, the  author  points  out,  to  disabuse  our  minds  of  prej 
conceived  ideas  of  what  is  distinctively  "womanly"  and  of  the 
notion  that  "feminine"  means  weak,  inferior,  sentimental. 

Because  in  all  times  and  among  all  peoples  the  moon  has 
been  the  symbol  which  most  stood  for  woman  as  differing 
from  man — "a  difference  which  surely  needs  restating  today 


when  so  many  men  are  womanish  and  so  many  women  man- 
nish"— Dr.  Harding  has  undertaken  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  moon  symbolism  and  has  brought  together  a  wealth  of 
material  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  myths  of  the  primitive 
to  the  writings  of  T.  S.  Eliot  and  James  Joyce.  Disclaiming  a 
purely  intellectual  approach  to  her  subject  matter,  she  presents 
it  undogmatically  and  quite  frankly  in  the  allegorical  form  in 
which  it  occurs  both  in  the  ancient  religions  of  the  Moon  God- 
dess (a  goddess  who  was  not  the  counterpart  of  any  male  god 
but  "one-in-herself")  and  in  the  dreams  and  phantasies  of 
modern  people.  The  second  section  of  the  book  takes  up  the 
question  of  how  a  woman  of  the  twentieth  century  can  bring 
herself  into  right  relation  with  the  "moon  principle"  within 
herself.  Like  Dr.  C.  C.  Jung,  whose  follower  she  avows  her- 
self, the  author's  emphasis  is  everywhere  on  the  constructive 
meaning  of  the  products  of  the  unconscious,  her  concern  with 
interpreting  them  in  terms  serviceable  for  life. 

Wise  and  beautiful,  scholarly  without  being  pedantic,  at  once 
distinctively  feminine  and  broadly  human  in  spirit,  this  book 
can  be  read  with  profit  by  everyone  seeking  more  satisfying 
personal  relationships.  Of  wider  significance  is  its  bearing  on 
the  sorry  plight  of  our  present-day  world — a  world  disrupted, 
made  desolate,  the  author  believes,  through  neglect  by  both 
men  and  women  of  that  half  of  our  human  heritage,  the  an- 
cient feminine  principle  of  relatedness. 
New  Yorl(  City  MARGARET  NORDFELDT,  M.D. 

Mid  America 

SOURCES    OF  CULTURE   IN    THE   MIDDLE   WEST,   edited  by   Dixon 
Ryan  Fox.  Appleton-Century.  110  pp.  Price  tl  postpaid  of  Surrey  Graphic. 

THIS  book  consists  of  papers  by  Benjamin  F.  Wright,  Avery 
O.  Craven,  and  John  D.  Hicks,  with  some  remarks  by  Mar- 
cus L.  Hansen,  and  an  introduction  by  the  editor.  The  papers 
discuss  the  culture  of  the  Middle  West  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
torical theories  of  Frederick  J.  Turner.  The  material  presented 
in  the  arguments  advanced  indicate  (a)  that  the  culture  of  the 
Middle  West  is  entirely  derivative,  based  on  eastern  and  Euro- 
pean models;  (b)  that  the  culture  of  the  Middle  West  is  crea- 
tive, having  frequently  established  models  for  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  follow;  and  (c)  that  dispassionate  historians  are  not 
entirely  free  of  sectional  bias.  As  a  very  insignificant  (d)  there 
seems  to  be  a  slight  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Middle  West  to 
establish  at  least  its  equality  with  and  possibly  its  superiority  to 
the  East.  The  material  presented,  without  the  inclusion  of  the 
arguments  advanced,  would  tend  to  make  one  feel  proud  of 
being  born  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  the  Middle  West  or 
the  Far  West.  And  finally,  since  heresy  is  always  refreshing, 
the  dispassionate  reviewer  is  pleased  to  see  even  the  excellent 
theories  of  Turner  called  into  question  by  competent  authority  in 
his  own  field.  DONALD  SLESINCER 

University  oj  Chicago 

The  Whys  of  PWA 

BACK  TO  WORK— The  Story  of  the  PWA,  by  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Macmillan. 
216  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  the  midst  of  all  the  argument  at  Washington  as  to  the  best 
way  of  putting  on  a  works  program,  it  is  helpful  to  have 
Mr.  Ickes'  account  of  the  PWA  method.  You  may  have  been 
persuaded  long  since  that  more  speed  and  a  trifle  less  caution 
in  PWA's  procedures  would  have  made  this  Jack  into  a  much 
brighter  boy,  but  Mr.  Ickes  anticipates  that  such  is  your  con- 
viction and  stalks  out  from  between  the  covers  of  his  book  to 
do  battle  with  you  on  this  point. 

He  enumerates  the  many  spots  at  which  it  seemed  necessary 
to  flash  the  red  "stop"  sign  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of 
project  applications  toward  their  goal,  but  makes  it  clear  also 
that  better  cooperation  from  local  governments  would  have 
speeded  up  the  traffic  to  a  considerable  degree.  Legitimate  de- 
lays were  caused  by  the  necessity  of  determining  whether  the 
borrowing  local  agency  had  legal  and  financial  status  sufficient 
to  secure  the  loan,  whether  the  engineering  plans  were  properly 
drawn,  and  whether  the  pro-  (Continued  on  page  456) 
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(Continued  from  page  455)  posed  projects  had  sufficient  social 
value  to  warrant  their  execution.  Once  a  project  was  approved, 
it  became  necessary  to  safeguard  it  against  graft,  labor  exploi- 
tation, careless  workmanship  and  a  host  of  other  inefficiencies. 
All  of  these  checks  and  rechecks  took  time,  making  for  "a 
great  deal  more  difficult  task  than  giving  away  money.  .  .  . 
What  PWA  sought  to  do  was  to  get  honest  work  at  honest 
wages  on  honest  projects."  Mr.  Ickes  feels  that,  unless  he  is 
greatly  fooled,  the  American  people  eventually  will  come  to 
approve  of  his  having  taken  this  plodding  course. 

Apparently  this  philosophy,  doggedly  adhered  to  and  per- 
sistently pressed  at  the  White  House,  is  holding  its  own  against 
the  FERA  doctrine  that  quickly  provided  work  is  essential. 
CWA  shot  like  a  rocket  across  the  PWA  sky — but  fell  almost 
as  quickly  as  it  arose.  Now  WPA  is  trying  to  get  going  but 
finds  itself  carrying  a  heavy  cargo  of  restrictions  that  seem  to 
have  come  out  of  the  PWA  workshop.  Perhaps  the  time  will 
come  ultimately  when  we  shall  have  public  works  on  the  one 
hand  and  relief  on  the  other,  with  all  hybrid  work  relief  can- 
celled out  of  the  picture.  The  present  volume  helps  one  to  see 
the  arguments  on  one  side  of  that  question. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  RUSSELL  H.  KURTZ 

Clarifying  the  Negro  Problem 

NEGRO  AMERICANS,  WHAT  NOW?,  by  James  Weldon  Johtutm.  Viking. 
103  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  is  a  trenchant,  well-written  analysis  of  the  present-day 
issues  of  the  American  race  problem  and  a  common-sense 
weighing  of  the  practical  alternatives  of  group  policy  and  pro- 
gram for  its  progressive  resolution.  It  has  been  criticized  by  the 
advance-wing  or  radical  thinkers  as  not  taking  sufficient  cog- 
nizance of  the  class  struggle  and  the  impending  economic 
reconstruction  of  society,  but  for  that  very  reason  the  book  is  an 
analysis  reflecting  the  status  of  the  Negro  problem  as  it  still 
stands  to  the  average  lay  mind,  black  and  white,  today.  That 
large  body  of  opinion,  jaded  and  befuddled  with  the  traditional 
issues  of  this  problem,  needs  a  sane  clarification  of  these  issues 
as  they  stand  in  its  own  mind,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  book  fits  this 
need.  It  points  out  no  Canaan  but  provides  an  excellent  road 
map  and  gives  compass  bearings  on  most  of  the  important 
schools  of  thought  on  the  race  question. 

From  the  author's  long  association  with  the  NAACP,  one 
naturally  expects  an  emphasis  upon  the  civil  rights  campaign 
and  the  creed  of  legal  defense  and  political  action.  However, 
Mr.  Johnson's  real  insistence,  if  it  is  possible  to  detect  it  in  so 
balanced  and  urbane  an  exposition,  is  for  controlled  social  edu- 
cation of  white  and  black  public  opinion,  with  the  burden  of 
propaganda  of  a  cultural  and  positive  character  the  voluntary 
assumption  of  a  reorganized  Negro  life  under  die  guidance  of 
talented  and  devotedly  impersonal  leadership.  By  implication 
and  some  express  statements  the  quality  of  Negro  leadership  in 
the  past  is  constructively  criticized,  and  the  lethargy  and  the 
factionalism  of  the  rank  and  file  tactfully  rebuked.  It  takes 
more  or  at  least  as  much  courage  to  do  this  delicate  job  o£ 
internal  criticism  as  it  does  to  proclaim  (in  these  days  when  it 
is  almost  fashionable)  the  coming  economic  revolution.  White 
America  is  also  not  spared,  but  Mr.  Johnson  wisely  uses  die 
measuring  rod  rather  than  the  castigating  birch.  Since  sanity 
of  view  and  perspective  are  among  the  most  desirable  of  all 
attitudes  in  these  racial  issues  at  present,  this  analysis  needs  to 
be  read  as  widely  as  possible  by  all. 
Howard  University  ALAIN  LOCKE 

THE  CITIZEN  AND  HIS  GOVERNMENT,  by  John  A.  Lapp  and  Robert 
B.  Weaver.  Silver,  Burdett.  680  pp.  Price  tl-SO  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


A  Study  of  Democracy  in  the  United  States  is  the  sub- 
title of  this  new  civics  textbook,  written  for  highschool 
students.  Though  the  book  is  divided  into  "units  of  study" 
with  test  questions  and  topics  for  class  discussion  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter,  the  range  of  material  and  the  stimulating  point 
of  view  of  the  authors  make  this  school  text  a  valuable  ref- 
erence book  for  general  use. 
(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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JULIA  LATHROP  AT  HULL-HOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  438) 


to  California.  It  should  present  a  close-up  view  not  possible  in 
the  argumentative  presentations  which  have  been  offered  to 
the  public. 

She  was  in  Washington  during  the  days  when  it  was  said 
that  the  amendment  would  never  have  been  passed  unless  the 
congressmen  had  been  assured  that  its  administration  would 
at  least  offer  a  chance  for  many  appointments  and  a  new  field 
for  governmental  agents.  I  once  heard  her  say  at  a  dinner 
table  discussion  on  civil  service  reform  that  it  might  have  been 
better  if  the  amendment  had  not  passed  under  these  circum- 
stances as  we  would  never  really  know  what  the  results  of 
prohibition  would  have  been  under  an  adequate  and  reason- 
able administration  of  the  law.  And  she  added  whimsically 
that  no  law  should  be  considered  "passed"  by  Congress  with- 
out examination  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  congressmen 
had  held  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks  as  they  voted. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  reproduce  her  position  on  another  aspect 
of  prohibition;  she  disliked  as  much  as  I  did  a  certain  self- 
righteousness  when  the  good  citizen  voted  for  laws  which  he 
himself  had  no  intention  of  obeying,  as  the  southern  man  voted 
for  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  because  he  wanted  to  keep 
drink  away  from  the  Negro,  the  northern  man  because  he 
wished  sober  immigrant  labor,  and  so  on.  Such  voting  resulted 
in  a  law  regarded  as  an  instrument  for  making  other  people 
good,  the  very  antithesis  of  democracy.  It  was  perhaps  an  out- 
growth of  the  discussion  on  prohibition  that  led  to  my  conver- 
sation with  her  on  the  widespread  desire  for  conformity  which 
characterized  this  country  after  the  War.  Was  it  mass  produc- 
tion which  had  so  standardized  material  comfort  that  it  re- 
sulted in  a  pressure  to  make  people  live  in  like  similarity,  men- 
tally and  spiritually?  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  actually  produced 
such  a  situation — doubtless  fear  of  Russia  was  an  element  in  it 
— but  certainly  for  a  decade  after  the  War  there  was  less 
scope  for  individual  self-expression  within  the  ordered  frame- 
work of  the  state  than  there  had  ever  been  before  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  Julia  Lathrop  was  distressed  by  the  situation  as  every 
other  broad-minded  citizen  was  and  said  in  one  of  her  ad- 
dresses: "The  present  time  is  one  in  which  it  requires  unusua 
courage  to  be  courageous.  A  weary  acceptance  of  apparent 
defeat  is  easier." 

Once  when  we  were  discussing  a  remarkable  book,  The 
French  Revolution  in  English  History,  we  finally  got  around 
to  the  treatment  of  John  Lothropp1  which  was  more  or  less 
typical  of  that  accorded  to  all  dissenters  whose  beliefs  outraged 
Bishop  Laud  and  his  orthodox  following.  At  that  period  all 
men  felt  as  strongly  and  were  as  easily  driven  to  persecution  in 
regard  to  religious  beliefs,  as  we  seemed  to  be  at  the  moment  in 
regard  to  differing  social  theories.  It  did  not  seem  more  repre- 
hensible to  the  orthodox  of  that  day  that  they  should  track 
down  the  heretics  who  were  worshiping  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences,  than  it  seemed  improper  to  the 
present-day  holders  of  orthodox  social  views  that  they  should 
raid  the  headquarters  of  "reds"  and  arrest  as  large  a  number 
of  them  as  possible.  She  made  the  observation  that  it  was  al- 
ways easier  to  be  liberal  for  any  cause  except  the  contempor- 
ary one,  which  was  after  all  the  real  test  of  liberality. 

V 

In  spite  of  her  fine  relation  to  the  club  women  and  those 
adhering  to  other  public  bodies,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  Julia  Lathrop's  most  touching  relation  to  women  was  to 
those  far  below  the  level  of  or-  (Continued  on  page  458) 

*  Her  ancestor,  the  Rev.  John  Lothropp,  graduate  of  Queens  College,  Cam- 
bridge, who  gave  up  a  perpetual  living  at  Edgton  Kent,  renouncing  holy 
orders  to  unite  with  nonconformists  in  London.  Two  thirds  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  arrested  by  a  pursuivant  of  Archbishop  Laud;  he  was  himself 
imprisoned.  At  the  end  of  two  years  his  petition  for  "liberty  of  exile"  was 
granted  by  the  King;  and  in  1634,  he  arrived  with  thirty  followers  in  Boston, 
settling  in  Scituate  and  later  in  Barnstable  where,  according  to  one  chronicle, 
"he  headed  the  list  of  the  godly  and  able  preachers"  of  the  colony. — Ed. 


They  live  on  the  street 
that  God  forgot 

FILTH  FILLS  the  cobblestones  and  the  gloomy  backyards. 

The  Rotellas  live  in  dirt — and  it's  no  easy  task  to  move 
them  nearer  to  godliness.  More  cleaning  means  more  work — 
and  that  doesn't  interest  Mrs.  Rotella. 

A  little  strategy  in  such  cases  is  often  wise.  The  strategy 
of  making  it  easier  to  achieve  better  conditions.  And  that's 
where  Fels-Naptha  Soap  can  lend  a  hand. 

For  Fels-Naptha  gives  extra  help  to  get  more  washing  and 
cleaning  done — with  less  work.  Fels-Naptha,  you  see,  is  two 
busy  cleaners — good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of  naptha.  Work- 
ing together,  they  loosen  the  grimiest  dirt  without  hard 
rubbing — even  in  cool  water. 

A  word  to  you — You'll  find  that  your  own  washes  will 
have  a  grand  new  whiteness — if  you  use  Fels-Naptha. 
It  avoids  "tattle-tale  gray." 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 
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BORZOI  BOOKS 


A  significant  study  of  the  per- 
sonality traits  which  may  lead  a 
man  or  woman  to  a  life  of  crime 

Roots  of  Crime 

by  DR.  FRANZ  ALEXANDER 

Director  of  the  Institute  for  Psychoanalysis,  Chicago 

and  DR.  WILLIAM  HEALY 

Director  of  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center,  Boston 

An  extraordinary  revelation  of  the  roots  of  character  which 
lead  some  individuals  into  delinquent  and  criminal  activity. 
Here  are  detailed  case  histories  of  male  and  female  criminals 
who  were  treated  by  the  psychoanalytic  technique.  The  records 
of  these  cases  indicate  the  forces  and  situations  which  form 
later  tendencies  in  conduct,  so  that  for  the  first  time  we  have 
clearly  before  us  the  deepest  issues  of  character  formation. 

The  findings  of  the  authors  compose  a  direct  and  startling 
challenge  to  present  police  and  institutional  methods  of  han- 
dling delinquents.  The  volume  should  be  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest to  social  workers,  criminologists,  psychiatrists,  psycho- 
therapists, and  all  others  who  endeavor  to  better  our  delin- 
quency and  crime  situation.  $3.°° 

At  all  bookstores  or  from  the  publisher 
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4  EDITORS  PRAISE 


The   Nation 


At  This  Low  Introductory  Price 
You   Need   It   More  Than  They 

34   WEEKS   FOR    $2! 

(38%  Reduction) 

Almost  every  first-rank  newspaper  editor  reads  The  Nation  regu- 
larly because  it  prints  significant  news  most  dailies  dare  not  and 
interprets  world  affairs  fearlessly,  authoritatively. 

If  you  have  overlooked  The  Nation  recently,  let  these  editors  tell 
you  what  you're  missing  NOW — and  then,  don't  miss  it  any  longer! 
There's  really  no  need  to  when  you  can  get  34  issues  for  $2 — less 
than  6c  a  copy  as  contrasted  to  the  regular  price  of  $5  a  year  or  15c 
a  copy  on  newsstands. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y  -TIMES  UNION 


Holding  an  independent  position,  without  specific  allegiance  to 
political  parties,  The  Nation  has  exercised  an  influence  far  beyond 
what  might  seem  indicated  by  its  circulation. 

Many  persons  who  find  themselves  in  frequent  disagreement  with 
its  views,  and  often  irritated  by  its  criticisms  of  party  policies  will 
none  the  less  admit  that  it  performs  a  most  valuable  service  in  attack- 
ing shams  and  upholding  liberal  principles. 

This  magazine  of  criticism  and  protest  has  made  a  distinct  place 
for  itself. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.-POST 


As  part  of  the  left-hand  lens  in  the  stereoscope  through  which  the 
passing  scene  is  made  intelligible,  The  Nation  serves  as  a  most  valu- 
able aid  to  proper  perspective. 


RICHMOND,VA.-7VMr:S  DISPATCH 


We  doubt  if  any  other  publication  in  the  country  with  only  35,000 
circulation  exercises  as  wide  an  influence  as  The  Nation.  Almost 
every  newspaper  editor  in  the  country  reads  it  regularly,  and  so  do 
many  teachers,  public  officials  and  others  in  position  to  sway  public 
opinion. 

The  Nation  always  manages  to  be  stimulating.  Edited  with  unusual 
ability,  it  contains  much  material  which  one  is  not  apt  to  see  any- 
where else. 


DES  MOINES,  IOWA-7/7/fiL/NE 


The  Nation  has  come  to  be  a  recognized  leader  in  the  field  of 
liberal  journalism.  It  has  earned  respect  as  an  honest  and  forthright 
fighter  for  the  "downtrodden,"  a  defender  of  forlorn  causes. 


In  34  issues  you  will  read  170  courageous  articles,  373  scintillat- 
ing editorial  paragraphs,  136  full  length  editorials  on  vital  issues  of 
the  week,  204  authoritative  reviews  of  the  new  books,  films  and  plays. 

You  need  send  no  money  for  30  days — but  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  tomorrow — Order  today! 


THE  NATION,   20  Vesey  St.,   New  York  City.  SG9       | 

Please     send     me     34     weeks     of     THE     NATION     for     only    $2.       | 

.    I  enclose  my  check.    OR I  will  pay  in  30  days.      1 


Name .  . 
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(Continued  from  page  457)  ganization,  as  it  were;  at  least 
so  burdened  with  care  that  they  knew  nothing  about  such 
matters.  When  the  new  Children's  Bureau  early  instituted  a 
study  on  infant  mortality  which  from  the  start  clearly  indica- 
ted the  relationship  between  a  high  infant  death  rate  and  low 
income,  Julia  Lathrop  inaugurated  a  type  of  survey  founded 
upon  the  need  of  applying  the  findings  to  the  use  of  simple 
and  often  ignorant  people.  Her  proposal  of  a  statesman-like 
plan  for  federal  aid  in  the  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy 
was,  to  use  her  own  words,  founded  upon  "incontrovertible 
knowledge  which  alone  affords  reliable  bases  for  action."  Such 
knowledge  was  obtained  with  infinite  care  and  insight  from 
interviews  with  immigrant  women  of  diverse  origins.  To  car- 
ry it  on  among  non-English-speaking  immigrants  made  the 
task  more  difficult,  of  course,  but  only  the  more  imperative. 
She  seemed  at  times  to  dip  into  "the  deeper  accumulated  wis- 
dom of  the  women's  subconscious  life."  She  never  claimed  that 
she  did  and  as  I  write  the  words,  I  am  sure  that  she  would 
have  repudiated  this  reference  to  the  subconscious  as  "tall  talk," 
but  what  she  would  never  have  repudiated  was  the  women 
themselves.  She  not  only  sincerely  respected  them  in  the  midst 
of  their  handicaps  of  ignorance  and  poverty,  but  she  was  eager 
to  learn  from  them  and  believed  that  if  she  could  apprehend 
this  wisdom  of  the  humblest,  she  could  better  serve  all  the 
mothers  and  children  of  the  entire  nation. 

It  was,  at  any  rate,  the  great  achievement  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  that  immigrant  women  living  in  crowded  cities,  in 
mining  districts  and  on  remote  farms  realized  that  the  Bu- 
reau belonged  to  them  and  that  the  government  was  function- 
ing not  only  on  their  behalf  but  through  their  own  participa- 
tion. 

To  make  a  governmental  bureau  part  of  the  daily  activity 
and  household  life  of  millions  of  women  was  no  small  under- 
taking. It  could  only  come  as  the  result  of  new  activities  which 
were  constantly  suggested  to  the  mothers  and  which  they  car- 
ried out  with  absolute  confidence  and  devotion. 

Julia  Lathrop  not  only  rendered  a  great  humanitarian  and 
scientific  service  to  the  children  of  the  nation  but  actually 
worked  out  governmental  methods  for  endearing  the  federal 
government  itself  to  millions  of  its  citizens.  To  utilize  a  great 
source  of  human  energy  like  maternal  affection  for  govern- 
mental functions  was  no  small  contribution  to  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  so  slowly  being  evolved  throughout  the 
centuries. 


IF  WE  WANT  SECURITY 
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agriculture  from  their  present  pattern  of  excessive  specializa- 
tion and  excessive  concentration  toward  a  new  network  pattern 
must  be  an  evolutionary  process.  The  present  pattern  was 
built  up  during  more  than  a  century.  There  are  indications, 
however,  that  the  rapidity  of  technical  changes  is  greatly  accel- 
erating institutional  changes. 

While  the  readjustments  will  take  time,  they  can  not  safely 
be  deferred.  The  urgency  of  the  task  is  perhaps  suggested  by 
an  analogy  with  soil  erosion,  a  problem  as  old  as  agriculture. 
Morris  L.  Cooke,  formerly  Chairman  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Committee,  estimates  that  we  may  have  "only  twenty  years  in 
which  to  set  up  the  defense." 

And,  unless  we  are  successful  in  stimulating  people  and 
their  agencies  throughout  the  nation  to  devise  the  measures 
necessary  to  carry  us  forward  on  the  "third  road,"  we  shall 
probably  drift  along  the  "first  road,"  toward:  increased  speciali- 
zation and  increased  dependence  of  the  individual  upon  the 
perfect  functioning  of  the  entire  economic  machine;  increased 
centralized  and  arbitrary  control  over  all  important  production 
and  distribution  activities;  perpetual  taxation  of  the  urban  in- 
dustrial and  business  population  to  maintain  the  rural  popula- 
tion and  the  unemployed. 
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THE  EVENING  SCHOOL 
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>n  Mayan  culture  and  who  thankfully  absorbs  the  Spanish  of 
sorts  and  the  Latin-American  history  of  sorts  which  the  eve- 
ning school  offers  him. 

A  janitor  in  a  boys'  preparatory  school  and  a  storekeeper  on 
the  adjacent  university's  grounds  sit  humbly  side  by  side  each 
night  for  their  meager  chance  at  that  learning  (for  such  they 
wish  to  believe  it)  which  permeates  the  air  they  breathe  during 
their  working  hours.  They  have  come  to  have  curiosity  about 
and,  perhaps,  faith  in  those  things  which  are  bandied  about  the 
halls  in  which  they  serve  as  menials.  I  use  the  word  bandied 
advisedly  here;  for  they  have  intimated  to  me  a  little  wistfully 
at  times  that  the  young  people  whom  they  think  fortunate 
seem  to  accept  that  fortune  gracelessly  and  unprofitably. 

A  young  woman,  who  by  slow  steps  has  climbed  to  the  sec- 
retaryship of  a  department  head  in  the  university,  shares  their 
views.  She  was  forced  to  earn  her  living  early  and  took  the 
short  cut  of  a  secretarial  school  in  preparation  for  her  task.  A 
small  post  was  her  reward,  but  in  several  years'  attendance  at 
evening  sessions  she  achieved  her  highschool  graduation.  She 
is  still  unsatisfied.  For  a  year,  out  of  her  scant  leisure  and  her 
very  moderate  salary,  she  has  paid  for  tutoring  in  English,  in 
order  that  she  may  write  a  more  intelligent  letter  for  her  boss 
when  he  goes  researching.  He  approves  of  her  ambition  and  her 
use  of  her  "leisure."  He  lets  her  handle  most  of  his  corre- 
spondence. 

Two  housewives  come  to  school  together,  seeking  nightly 
those  things  they  feel  they  have  missed.  One  is  middle-aged  and 
gentle,  almost  defeated.  The  other  is  younger.  She  comes  near 
to  possessing  chic,  though  her  husband  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
remote  filling  station,  and  she  lives  in  graceless  rooms  on  the 
rear  of  the  lot.  She  isn't  defeated — yet.  She  is  still  light  of  heart, 
and  she  wants  to  learn  more  about  books:  old  books  she  ought 
to  know;  and  new  books  that  will  help  her  understand  the 
tide  of  folk  who  rattle  or  glide  by  her  door,  pause,  fuel  up,  and 
glide  or  rattle  away. 

Many  of  our  clientele  come  in  couples.  The  husband  often 
enough  goes  to  wood-working  to  fashion  for  his  household 
some  piece  of  needed  furniture  which  he  is  unable  to  get  other- 
wise in  these  lean  years.  The  wife,  equally  practical,  sews  for 
the  children  or  herself.  Sometimes  she  turns,  too,  to  an  academic 
course,  in  order  that  "the  children  may  not  get  too  far  ahead 
of  me."  But  they  must  both  get  some  social  stimulus  and  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  their  tasks,  or  they  would  not  come 
to  them  so  regularly. 

I  used  to  smile  a  little  at  the  displays  of  craftsmanship  and 
the  fashion  shows  with  which  we  end  each  year.  I  no  longer 
smile  at  all  except  in  pride,  though  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
displays  would  rate  not  at  all  in  any  place  devoted  to  the  fine 
arts;  and  the  fashion  shows  would  be  unfashionable,  indeed,  in 
an  exclusive  shop.  The  table  of  Philippine  mahogany  with  the 
lamp  stand  attached  may  not  be  what  I  should  choose;  and  I 
know  that  those  who  model  the  dresses,  unlike  proper  manne- 
quins, maybe  bulge  and  hump  in  the  wrong  places.  Still,  there 
are  grave  men  on  planning  committees  who  couldn't  make  a 
table  or  wire  a  lamp  of  any  sort;  and  there  are  overfed  women, 
who  except  for  the  saving  charity  of  well  designed,  expensive 
gowns,  would  bulge  gracelessly  themselves. 

What  I'm  getting  at  is  that  for  educators  there  is  no  dearth 
of  material,  very  like  themselves,  for  whom  they  can  plan;  bet- 
ter still,  if  they  really  wished  to  show  the  way,  there  is  no 
shortage  of  those  hungry  to  be  guided.  If  the  same  educators 
had  any  real  faith  in  the  article  they  pretend  to  peddle,  they 
might  get  down  into  the  thick  of  the  crowd  and  try  to  sell  it 
to  us.  Never  were  there  more  eager  takers.  A  few  of  them  do, 
but  most  of  them  leave  it  to  others.  They  have  to  read  papers 
at  conventions. 


Two  recent 
=McGraw"Hill 


Just  Published 

ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR  YOUTH 

Leisure  Time  and  Character  Building  Procedures 

By  Elizabeth  R.  Pendry,  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Counselor,  New  York  City  Public  Schools,  and  Hugh  Hartshorne, 
Research  Associate  in  Religion,  Yale  University.  359  pages, 
5'/2  x  8.  $2.75 

This  book  gives  for  the  first  time  a  comprehensive  description 
and  interpretation  of  the  forty  principal  non-sectarian  and 
privately  promoted  programs,  national  or  international  in 
scope,  which  have  character  building  either  as  a  conscious 
objective  or  as  a  presumed  by-product.  The  forty  organizations 
are  discussed  with  regard  to  main  purpose,  history  and  growth, 
program  and  procedure,  philosophy  and  method,  etc.  The 
book  will  help  parents,  school  administrators,  teachers,  guid- 
ance counselors,  and  social  workers  in  directing  boys  and  girls 
in  the  wise  use  of  their  leisure  time. 

INTERVIEWING 
IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

A  Sociological  Analysis 

By  Pauline  V.  Young.  University  of  Southern  California.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Joanna  C.  Colcord.  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  McGraw-Hill  Publications  in 
Sociology.  416  pages,  6x9.  $3.00 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  interviewing  from  the  sociological  aspect 
and  a  detailed  description  of  the  newer  and  better  methods  of  inter- 
viewing, presented  as  a  practical  guide  for  the  social  worker.  The 
book  is  a  step-by-step  manual  of  methods  and  techniques,  giving 
practical  suggestions  on  gathering  clues,  proper  introduction,  pace  of 
interview,  gaining  rapport,  face-saving,  creative  listening,  meeting 
objections,  dealing  with  inconsistencies,  etc.  It  includes  24  verbatim 
interviews  to  show  actual  field  procedure. 

Examine  these  books  10  days  without  obligation 

SEND    THIS    McGRAW-HILL  ON-APPROVAL   COUPON"1 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Send  me  the  books  checked  below,  for  10  days'  examination  on  approval. 

In   10  days  I  will   pay  for  the  books,  plus   a  few  cents  for  postage,   or 

return    them    postpaid.      (We    pay    postage    on    orders    accompanied    by 

remittance.) 

O  Pendry    and    Hartshorne  —  Organizations    for    Youth,    $2.75. 

O  Young  —  Interviewing   in   Social   Work,  J3.00. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  TRAVELERS 
AID      Md      TRANSIENT      SERVICE— 1271 

Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  Donald  F.  Stevtni, 
President :  Miss  Bertha  McCall,  Central 
Director.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of 
•ervice  points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  Societies  supplemented 
by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY       CHESTS      AND      COUNCILS, 
INC.— 

1810  Graybar  Building, 

43rd  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Director. 


Foundation 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC.— 15  West  16th  Street.  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistance  to  stats 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  H.  C.  Higel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments:  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dios, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


Graduate  Service 


THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGIAL  SOCIETY— 15» 
North  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. — Interested  in 
placement  and  service  in  behalf  of  graduates 
of  the  recognized  colleges  and  universities. 
Publishes  THESIS  GUIDE,  listing  graduate 
theses.  Copy  25c. 


Ii  your 
organization 
lilted  >• 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies? 
If  not— 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIA- 
TION—50  W.  50  Street.  New  York.  Advises 
in  organizing  social  hygiene  activities  ;  aids 
health  and  medical  authorities  in  the  cam- 
paign against  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  ;  com- 
bats prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  pro- 
motes sex  knowledge  as  important  in  individ- 
ual and  family  life  and  welfare.  Membership 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene  ;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlets. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC. — Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Asso- 
ciate Directors ;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary,  50  West  60th  Street,  New  York. 
Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical  and  ped- 
agogical knowledge  and  disseminates  practi- 
cal information  as  to  ways  of  preventing 
blindness  and  conserving  sight.  Literature, 
exhibits,  slides,  films,  lectures,  charts  and 
co-operation  in  sight-saving  projects  avail- 
able on  request.  "Sight-Saving  Review," 
quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


New  York   City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street ;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION— 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


National   Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Keegan, 
President,  New  York;  Howard  R.  Knight, 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Con. 
ference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
May  17-23,  1936.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPER- 
ATION—703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ; 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve- 
ment of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop- 
alar  education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

— 106  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational    body    of    23    women's 
home   missions   boards   of   the   United   States 
and   Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  missionary  enterprises 
which   they  agree  to  carry   cooperatively. 
President,    Mrs.    Daniel    A.    Poling 
Executive   Secretary,  Anne   Seesholtz 
Secretary,  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry. 
Director  of  Indian  Work,  Anne  Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL   COUNCIL   OF   JEWISH   WOMEN, 

INC.— 626  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President ;  Mrs.  Maurice 
L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  interested  in 
program  of  social  betterment  through  ac- 
tivities in  fields  of  religion,  social  service, 
education,  social  legislation.  Conducts  Bureau 
of  International  Service.  Serves  as  clearing 
bureau  for  two  hundred  Sections  throughout 
country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and   Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Offers 
vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


A  UNIFIED  FISC 

(Continued  from  page  446) 


is  too  apt  to  resemble  charity  and  to  ignore  functional  efficiency. 
Our  constitutional  framework,  however,  guarantees  us  against 
revamping  by  decrees  or  usurpation. 

The  degree  to  which  fiscal  independence  may  be  replaced 
by  dependence  rests  in  large  part  upon  the  willingness  of  the 
central  unit  to  recognize  the  absolute  right  of  subordinate  gov- 
ernments to  a  share  of  the  public  funds.  Their  claim,  like  that 
of  any  other  government,  rests  upon  the  demand  for  public 
services.  The  sole  excuse  for  government  is  the  satisfaction  of 
wants.  The  aim  should  be  to  sate  them  at  the  lowest  social  cost. 
Hence,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  unit  performs  a  par- 
ticular service  so  long  as  any  unit  whose  services  are  required 
has  an  unquestioned  right  to  adequate  funds.  The  difficulty  has 


:  runds.  I  ne  difficulty  has      government  can  or  shou! 
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been  that  there  has  been  no  way,  except  through  the  ballot, 
whereby  the  claims  of  various  jurisdictions  could  be  weighed  or 
funds  assigned  according  to  need.  If  ever  a  unified  revenue 
system  is  developed,  these  determinations  will  have  to  be  made. 
The  solution  of  these  fund  allocation  problems  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult problem  but  one  not  impossible  of  solution.  A  theoretically 
satisfactory  basis  of  division  can  doubtless  be  developed  earlier 
than  the  willingness  to  see  it  applied. 

The  bureaucracy  necessary  for  proper  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions appalls  the  state-righters  and  the  separationists.  The  effi- 
ciency gained  by  integration  may  be  illusory,  they  say,  or  it 
may  be  secured  only  at  the  expense  of  democracy  and  the  right 
of  communities  either  to  experiment  or  do  as  they  please. 
Whether  these  fears  will  be  realized  will  depend  upon  the 
revenue  allocation  system  finally  adopted  and  the  freedom 
granted  subordinate  units  to  spend  their  funds.  In  no  event, 
however,  can  the  nation  afford  to  see  initiative  crushed.  No 
government  can  or  should  be  stand-  (Continued  on  page  464) 


HARVEST  AND  RELIEF 

(Continued  from  page  425) 


problems  of  unemployability.  Further,  the  wage  scales  offered  this 
group  frequently  sank  below  the  minimum  subsistence  levels 
established  by  the  relief  administration.  Of  the  164  cases  involv- 
ing occupations  (including  the  four  adjudged  to  be  flat  refus- 
als), sixty-five  were  found  to  be  persons  who  had  never  been 
on  the  relief  rolls  or  who  were  at  the  time  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  relief  authorities;  sixty-five  were  either  at  work 
or  were  permanently  or  temporarily  unemployable;  fifteen  did 
not  receive  the  call  or  did  not  get  the  job;  ten  refused  for  sound 
reasons;  and  in  five  cases  the  records  were  confused  but  pointed 
to  the  guiltlessness  of  the  client.  On  the  whole,  the  notion  that 
"forcible  measures  should  be  introduced  into  the  relief  program 
to  get  able-bodied  persons  to  work"  is  a  gross  extravagance. 
The  findings  of  this  study  warrant  the  statement  that  for  each 
man  or  woman  who  would  refuse  a  job  which  could  reasonably 
be  accepted,  there  are  hundreds  who  would  be  willing  and 
anxious  to  accept  work  if  it  would  get  them  off  relief.  In  only 
four  cases  of  the  entire  164  originally  reported  was  it  discovered 
that  workers  had  flatly  refused  to  accept  jobs  without  clear 
justification.  Three  ignored  job  calls  which  they  were  known  to 
have  received  and  relief  was  immediately  withdrawn  in  each 
case.  The  fourth,  having  ignored  a  call  and  announced  that  he 
was  "through  with  work"  received  no  more  relief.  This  FERA 
report  concludes. 

"The  first  problem  involved  is  that  of  employability.  Giving 
due  consideration  to  the  attendant  circumstances  of  each  case, 
and  adopting  common  sense  as  the  yard  stick  of  social  policy, 
how  many  could  be  called  employable? 

"Twenty-four  of  them  have  dependent  children.  A  large  ma- 
jority are  homemakers.  Even  though  they  may  once  have  been 
properly  classified  as  domestics,  is  it  proper  to  so  classify  them 
now?  The  public  employment  office  recognizes  this  problem 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  failure  of  some  of  these  women  ade- 
quately to  state  the  facts  when  they  register,  they  would  be 
classified  as  'unemployable.' 

"The  second  problem  involved  relates  to  the  abuses  of  'live 
in'  requirements.  It  is  known  that  if  a  domestic  lives  in  the 
home  of  her  employer,  in  many  cases  she  is  practically  forced 
to  render  twenty-four  hour  service.  Even  though  these  inciden- 
tal circumstances  are  waived,  the  fact  remains  that  in  at  least 
eleven  of  the  thirty-one  cases  under  discussion,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  worker  to  accept  a  "live  in"  job. 

"Finally,  the  third  problem  involved — and  this  is  likewise  in- 
separably related  to  relief  policy — is  wages.  In  at  least  one  half 
of  the  thirty-one  cases  studied  the  wage  offered  was  not  only 
under  the  exceedingly  low  standard  obtained  for  this  service, 
but  it  was  also  insufficient  to  meet  the  minimum  subsistence 
needs  of  the  households  involved  as  defined  by  the  relief  bu- 
reau. Whether  workers  should  be  permitted  to  accept  such  jobs, 
even  under  pressure  of  dire  need,  is  open  to  question  on 
grounds  of  wise  social  policy.  They  certainly  should  not  be 
compelled  to  accept  them.  A  number  of  cases  were  found  in 
which  the  prospective  employer  of  a  domestic  announced  one 
wage  at  the  public  employment  office  and  a  much  lower  rate 
to  the  applicant  for  the  job.  Meanwhile,  the  whole  situation 
has  been  much  aggravated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  many 
families  who  were  unable  to  afford  domestic  servants  in  the 
past  are  now  offering  $3  to  $4  a  week  or"  less  for  a  maid,  ex- 
pecting to  get  one,  and  raising  complaint  against  the  relief 
authorities  when  they  do  not.  That  it  is  difficult  to  secure  do- 
mestics for  some  jobs  offered  is  readily  admitted;  but  that 
domestics  in  particular  need  protection  against  low  wages  and 
unfair  conditions  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Until  reasonable  and  just 
standards  are  established  and  maintained,  merely  to  affirm  that 
'some  of  them  find  more  security  in  relief  than  work,'  is  to 
beg  the  main  question.  (Continued  on  page  464) 


A  Letter  from  Tom  Mooney 


California  State  Prison, 
San  Quentin,  California. 

.  .  .  Our  next  step  is  to  make  our  record  before  the 
Commissioner  that  the  California  Supreme  Court  has 
appointed  to  sit  in  a  hearing  on  our  case.  After  19 
years  in  prison  we  have  hope  at  last.  But  our  situation  is 
a  serious  one,  financially.  The  hearing  before  the  Com- 
missioner will  last  about  a  month  at  least  and  there  are 
depositions  in  many  parts  of  this  country  to  be  taken, 
scores  of  witnesses  to  be  contacted,  expenses  for  our 
attorneys,  and  for  our  junior  counsel  for  the  three  months 
during  which  time  he  will  close  his  office  and  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  preparation  of  our  case — the 
drudgery  before  the  actual  hearing. 

What  can  you  do  about  this  for  us? 

We  have  to  have  assistance  to  make  our  chances  for 
victory  more  secure  when  the  case  finally  comes  before 
the  courts. 


Address  All  Communications  and 
Make  All  Funds  Payable  to 

Tom  Mooney 

Molders    Defense  Committee 


P.O.  BOX  1475-X 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Formed    by    Members    of    International    Molders    Union    164 
TOM  MOONEY— Director 


Choose 
The  Boardwalk  Hotel  That  Gives 

GREATEST  VALUE 


I^HE  Chelsea  offers  incomparable  value  1  AH  the  advantages  of 
*-  comfortable  ocean-view  bedrooms,  wide  verandahs  overlook- 
ing boardwalk  and  sea,  the  most  delicious  of  meals  in  n  spacious 
dining  room  with  full  beach  view,  all  for  rates  that  are  un- 
paralleled for  quality.  Choose  the  Chelsea,  for  its  discriminating 
clientele. 


Ifnfrl 


BOARDWALK  at  MORRIS  AVENUE 

ATLANTIC  CITY  OPEN  ALL  YEAR 

JM!    Hlllman  Julian   A.    HMInan  J.   chrlitlin    Mytn 


COMPARE     THESE 

VA  LUES 

$4*. 00  per  persM  $«J>.00  pir  >er*M 

v  up  with  meals  «5up    without  meali 

SPECIAL   WEEKLY   OR   SEASON    RATES 
ON      THE     BOARDWALK 
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EDUCATIONAL    DIRECTORY 

SCHOOLS    AND    COLLEGES 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


Curriculum  for  1935-36 


THE  school  year  is  divided  into  four  quarters  and  stu- 
dents may  enroll  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  except 
the  summer.   Training  is  offered  in  all  fields  of  social  work. 
The  diploma  can  be  earned  in  eighteen  months. 

Pull  Time  Students 

A  PROGRAM  of  field  work  and  courses  is  planned  ac- 
cording to  the  student's  needs  and  desires.  Application 
for  admission  must  be  filed  two  months  before  the  quarter 
in  which  the  student  plans  to  enter. 

Part  Time  Students 

A  NINE  months'   program  of  special  correlated  evening 
courses  has  been  planned  for  social  workers  who  can 
take  only  one  or  two  courses  a  quarter.  Applications  should 
be  on  file  several  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  each  quarter. 

Write  the  Registrar  for  catalogues. 

122  East  22nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Professional   education   in  nursing  for  graduates  of 
accredited    colleges.     Course    leads    to    degree    of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A    limited    number    of    scholarships    available    to 
students  of  high  promise. 

Address 

The  Dean,  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A   Graduate   Professional   School    Offering   Courses 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,  1936 


Smith  College  Studies  in  Social  Work 
Contents  for  September,  1935 

The  Later  Social  Adjustment  of  Problem  Children: 
A  Report  of  Fourteen  Follow-up  Investigations.  .  . 
Edited  by  Helen  Leland  Witmer. 


Yearly  subscription,  $2.00.    Single  copy,  75  cent* 


COLLEGE  HALL  8,  SMITH  COLLEGE 
Northampton,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL   OF  NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and  varied 
experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

If  ASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a  college 
of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few  scholar- 
ships available  for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 


PROGRESSIVE  SCHOOLS 


BIRCH  WATHEN  SCHOOL 

Co-educational  day  school.  Pre-school:  elementary:  high  school. 
Tel.  Riverside  B-OSlb 


149  WEST  93RD  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


HESSIAN  HILLS  SCHOOL 

Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.     35  minutes  from  New  York  City 

Coeducational.  Day  and  Boarding- 

Nursery    through    First    Year    of    High    School. 
Curriculum  based  on  Contemporary  social  needs. 

Visitors   welcome   by   appointment. 
Write  for  catalog.  Telephone:  Croton  514 
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MICHIGAN  INSTITUTE 

of  the 

HEALTH  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

ROBERT  W.  KELSO,    Director 


A  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


Two  Year  Course  Leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Master 

in  Social  Science  and  Doctorate  in 

Public  Welfare. 


A  NEW  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL 
OPENING  IN  THE  FALL  OF   1935 


For  Further  Information  Address 

MICHIGAN  INSTITUTE 
40  East  Ferry  Street  Detroit,  Michigan 


Something  New 

Noiseless  Typing  made  available 
to  all  business. 

THE  REMINGTON  NOISELESS 
SEVEN  PORTABLE  DESK  MODEL 

The  crowning  achievement  of  typewriter  engineers — a  small  type- 
writer, light,  compact,  built  for  the  exacting  service  of  office  use. 
Capable  of  the  highest  grade  of  typewriter  performance — writing, 
manifolding  or  cutting  of  stencils — AND  IT  IS  NOISELESS. 

MARY  R.  ANDERSON 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  ALgonquin  4-7490 

When  calling  at  THE  SURVEY  let  us  shorn  you  tki 
HIW  REMINGTON  NOISELESS  NUMBER  SEVEN 

Special  discounts  to  social  organizations  and  teachers 


ImtJerattij   of  OUjiragn 

of  Mortal  §>rrtrir?  Afotntniatratum 


Academic  Year  1935-36 


Autumn  Quarter  begins  October  2 
Winter  Quarter  begins  January  2 
Spring  Quarter  begins  March  30 


Summer  Quarter,  1936 

First  Term,  June  24-July  24 
Second  Term,  July  27-August  28 


Announcements  on  Request 


THE  SOCIAL  SERVICE  REVIEW 

Edited  by  GRACE  ABBOTT 

A  Professional  Quarterly 
for  Social  Workers. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Affiliated  with 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Two  Year  Course  leading  to  the  profes- 
sional degree,  Master  of  Social  Work. 


Special  and  Extension  Courses 


For  further  information  address 

THE  REGISTRAR 

Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 

311   South  Juniper  Street 

Philadelphia 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  ad- 
vertisements five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number. 
Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  1% 
on  three  inserts;  10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TEL.:  ALGONQUIN  4-74»6       SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


112  EAST  19th  STREET 
NEW  TORK  CITY 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  SOCIAL  WORKER  —  Young 
man.  college  graduate,  social  work  training, 
fire  rears  Jewish  Centre  experience,  camp- 
ing director,  supervisor  of  activities  in  home 
for  boys,  desires  connection  beginning  Sep- 
tember in  Jewish  Centre.  Settlement, 
Orphanage  or  other  social  agency.  7289 
SURVEY. 

Registered  Nurse  (N.  Y.),  Public  Health  training 
and  experience ;  also  four  years  family  case 
work,  desires  position,  medical  social  work, 
public  health  or  family  welfare.  Box  7308 
SURVEY. 

Case  Worker — graduate  of  School  of  Social 
Work ;  experience  in  Child  Welfare  and 
Family  Case  Work  agencies.  Desires  position 
with  private  agency.  7310  SURVEY. 

MATRON  or  DIETITICIAN  with  twelve  years' 
experience  wishes  position  in  non-sectarian 
or  Jewish  institution.  7311  SURVEY. 

PSYCHOLOGIST:  Youne  man.  28,  M.S.  in  Edu- 
cation, desires  position  with  school  or 
agency  ;  experienced  in  Binet  testing.  7312 

SURVEY. 


USED  BOOKS 

40%  Off  Regular  Price 

•for  books  displayed   by  our  field 

workers.     In    good    condition,    but 

without  that  new  lookl 


For  complete  list  write 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Boole    Order    Department 
112  E.  19  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW   VORK 

•  •  • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 

Rates :  75c  per  line  for  4  insertions 

The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  50  West  50  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TAXATION — a  formula  to  protect  capital,  pro- 
mote progress.  $1.00  prepaid.  Samuel  F. 
Parker,  3401  8th  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


What   Range  of  Income   Can  We  Tolerate?     An 

administrator  of  social  work  stated  the  prob- 
lem. {''U.S.A.,  A  Blueprint  of  Fair  Compe- 
tition") offers  an  answer.  32  pp.  Sent  with 
coin  card  for  remittance  ($.20)  by  Charles 
N.  Young,  7  Bacon  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  ii  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


130  East  22nd  Street 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
11  But  44th  Street  NEW  TORK 

MUrray  Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  position*. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches  prepared. 
Prompt  scholarly  service  based  on  extensive 
research  facilities  and  experience.  Author's 
Research  Bureau,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Complete  Manuscript  Placement 

service.  Novels,  Stories,  Books  placed,  criticized, 
edited,  revised.  New  authors  Invited.  Professional 
assistance  in  placement  and  publication  of  fiction,  non- 
fiction. 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENCY 

Laurence    Roberts,    Literary   Agent 
47    West   42nd    Street  New   York 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Believing  some  men  and  women  are  burdened, 
anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  perplexing 
personal  problems,  a  retired  physician  offers 
friendly  counsel  for  those  who  desire  it.  No 
fees.  7299  SURVEY. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 
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A  UNIFIED  FISC 

(Continued  jrom  page  460) 


Needless  to  say  that  John  Jones,  in  search  of  a  household 
worker,  with  two  or  more  unrestored  depression  pay-cuts,  soar- 
ing food  prices,  three  small  children  and  an  ailing  wife,  doesn't 
agree  with  these  conditions.  He  cannot  afford  to  pay  much  and 
must  have  help  in  the  home.  This  is  being  met  in  some  in- 
stances by  part-time  workers  supplied  from  relief  rolls. 

Likewise  the  debt-ridden  farmer  fails  to  understand  a  world 
where  he  must  work  without  help  to  support  able-bodied  men 
on  relief  rolls  in  idleness.  Since  he  must  forever  take  chances 
with  the  weather  and  on  getting  a  fair  price  for  his  product, 
his  greatest  efforts  are  bent  on  keeping  down  the  overhead  by 
trimming  labor  costs.  Being  possessed  of  property,  even  if 
mortgaged,  gives  him  the  upper  hand  in  his  community  and 
the  farm  organizations  have  made  him  politically  powerful.  So 
when  his  voice  is  raised  against  "those  loafers  on  relief,"  the 
relief  stops  until  the  harvesting  is  done.  Meanwhile  the  low- 
paid  and  unorganized  part-time  agriculture  workers  and  do- 
mestics, inarticulate  and  without  political  power,  take  either 
relief  or  jobs  when  they  can  get  them  and  remain  on  a.  bare 
subsistence  level  both  ways. 


ardized.  After  recognized  minimum  services  are  provided  it 
is  desirable  for  governments  to  supplement  the  minimum,  to 
experiment  with  new  things  and  an  increasing  range  of  ser- 
vices. Allocation  must  provide  for  this,  and  freedom  to  allocate 
receipts  above  the  service  minimum  must  be  guaranteed.  Like- 
wise provision  must  be  made  for  collecting  supplemental  funds. 

Perhaps  the  surcharge  device  or  the  use  of  centimes 
additlonnels  after  the  European  fashion  may  be  considered  to 
provide  for  this  need.  Otherwise,  governmental  decadence  on 
the  part  of  subordinate  units  will  soon  commence.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  additions  must  be  strictly  limited  else  the  benefits 
of  integration  will  be  destroyed. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  the  ideal  to  which  any  nation 
should  aspire  is  the  development  of  a  territorially  uniform  rev- 
enue system,  based  fundamentally  upon  direct  personal  taxation 
related  to  capacity  to  pay,  provision  being  made  for  the  division 
of  revenue  yields  among  subordinate  governments.  In  short, 
the  desideratum  is  a  unified  government  with  a  unified  fisc. 
Each  step  toward  its  realization  is  a  test  of  national  unity.  Are 
we  a  nation,  or  still  only  a  series  of  states? 


(In  answering  advertisements  please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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THE  GIST  OF  IT 


WITH  the  motives,  as  well  as  the  methods,  of  taxation  clearly 
developing   as    the   dominant   intellectual   issue   of   government 
A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.  shares  with  us  his  practical  and  philosophical 
approach  to  the  1935  Revenue  Act  and  tax  policies  of  today  and  to- 
morrow  (page  469).     No  stranger  to  Survey  Graphic,  Mr.  Berle  is 
professor  of  corporation  finance  at  Columbia  University;  New  York 
City  Chamberlain;  Brain  Truster;  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Ad- 
visory Committee;  special  counsel  to  the  RFC;  and  co-author  of  that 
provocative  volume,  The  Modern  Corporation  and  Private  Property. 

/"~\F  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  who  takes  us  beyond  and  beneath  the  bizarre 
^^  summer  headlines  to  a  ringside  seat  at  Senator  Black's  investiga- 
tion of  the  utility  lobby  (page  474),  Time  magazine  wrote  in 
August:  "In  the  present  investigation  the  newshawk  seen  most  fre- 
quently over  Mr.  Black's  shoulder  is  dressy,  hard-boiled  Paul  Y.  An- 
derson of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch."  From  that  vantage  point, 
this  able  student  of  utilities  evolved  (as  he  did  for  Senator  Walsh 
during  the  Teapot  Dome  probe)  some  of  the  most  searching  ques- 
tions that  the  Senate  committee  put  to  the  "widow  and  orphan" 
lobbyists. 

S  chief  engineer  of  the  China  International.  Famine  Relief  Com- 
mission, O.  J.  Todd  witnessed  this  year's  Yellow  River  floods 
before  sailing  to  America  for  a  brief  vacation — a  kind  of  busman's 
holiday  which  he  has  spent  motoring  along  America's  great  river 
valleys,  interrupting  his  journey  only  long  enough  to  write  for  us 
his  expert  and  dramatic  account  of  China's  floods  and  droughts  and 
the  cure  for  them.  (Page  478)  He  returns  to  China  this  month. 

SECRETARY  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Markets,  Walter 
J  Chambers,  draws  upon  his  own  sources  of  information  for  his 
exploration  of  the  city's  milk  situation,  page  482. 
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WOUNGSTERS  and  oldsters  know  the  popular  cartoons  and  illus- 
'  trations  by  Harrison  Cady  whose  etchings  are  reproduced  on 
pages  486-487. 

THE  final  article  from  My  Friend — Julia  Lathrop  by  Jane  Addams 
'  (page  488)  brings  to  mind  Robert  G.  Sproul's  characterization 
when  awarding  an  LLD  to  Miss  Addams  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia just  two  months  before  her  death:  "Gentle  and  irresistible 
reformer,  responsive  to  human  aspirations,  sensitive  to  human  needs, 
pathfinder  for  all  those  who  seek  for  justice  and  for  peace,  messenger 
of  joy  to  youth,  in  all  your  ways  are  wisdom  and  loveliness.  You 
are  enthroned  in  countless  hearts." 


AS  the  WPA  gets  under  way,  controversies  and  questions  arise.  Since 
New  York  has  been  the  Federal  Government's  laboratory  it 
is  also  ours  in  the  article  (page  493)  by  Beulah  Amidon,  industrial 
editor,  who,  after  talking  with  union  leaders,  relief  administrators, 
WPA  spokesmen,  employment  service  heads,  men  on  relief,  presents 
her  findings  as  of  early  September.  It  is  a  perplexing  picture  which 
will  not  be  finished  till  the  WPA  is  history—but  this  is  the  realistic 
pre-view  of  a  new  offensive  getting  under  way  in  the  campaign  to 
give  work  to  the  jobless. 

REVIEWING  twelve  pounds  of  history,  Robert  L.  Duffus  begins 
in  this  issue  his  regular  appearance  as  writer  of  the  leading  article 
in  the  Letters  &  Life  pages.  A  Vermonter  educated  in  California, 
with  experience  on  East  and  West  Coast  newspapers,  he  is  noted 
for  his  distinguished  articles  and  reviews  in  the  New  York  Times, 
which  reveal  him  as  a  man  who  knows  Life  as  well  as  he  knows 
Letters. 


THE  second  of  John  P.  Ferris'  articles  on  decentralization,  announced 
for  this  month,  has  unavoidably  been  delayed  till  November. 
There  it  will  appear  in  good  company,  for  our  next  issue  will  span 
some  of  the  livest  issues  in  American  life.  Writing  about  the  latest 
Brookings  report,  Income  and  Economic  Progress,  Stuart  Chase  will 
bring  the  riddle  of  pay  and  prices  down  to  earth.  .  .  .  Arthur  E. 
Morgan  will  give  us  another  look  over  his  shoulder  at  his  informal 
"log  of  the  TVA"  .  .  .  On  the  heels  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor's  annual  convention,  a  brace  of  authoritative  articles  will  keep 
you  up  to  date  on  the  latest  fall  fashions  in  labor  issues,  especially  in- 
dustrial unions  (in  a  John  Fitch  narrative  of  the  Detroit  automobile 
organiaztions)  and  race  discrimination  (as  more  than  a  digression  in 
Victor  Weybright's  account  of  the  Pullman  porters  and  their  colorful 
Brotherhood)  ...  In  addition  there  will  be  informative  articles  on 
government,  on  the  consumer,  on  important  personalities,  and  the 
extra  pages  of  a  fall  book  section. 
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Congress,  but  tax  policy  is  shaped  by  the  needs 
of  the  Treasury  and  also  by  the  social  philoso- 
phy of  the  White  House  across  the  way 
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REVENUE   AND   PROGRESS 

BY  A.  A.  BERLE,  JR. 


THE  closing  weeks  of  the  recent  Congress  were  enliv- 
ened by  an  explosion  in  the  field  of  taxes.  No  move  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration  has  been  the  subject  of 
more  controversy.  Since  this  explosion  was  plainly  the  be- 
ginning of  a  subject  and  not  the  end  of  it,  any  intelligent 
student  of  our  rapidly  changing  social  affairs  can  spend 
some  time  probably  in  taking  account  of  stock. 

Taxation  always  has  a  double  importance.  It  raises  rev- 
enue. It  also  produces  social  effects.  You  may  talk  about 
taxation  as  a  revenue  matter  only  and  mean  every  syllable 
you  speak;  but  a  hard  working  student  some  years  later 
will  point  out  with  devastating  force  that  the  result  of  that 
taxation  was  to  do  certain  things  which  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  state  of  the  Treasury.  For  instance,  it  is 
plain  that  the  passage  of  the  excess  profit  taxes  during  the 
War  and  of  the  income  taxes  after  the  War  materially 
altered  the  habits  of  property  and  wealth  in  the  United 
States. 

You  may  likewise  assume  that  taxation  begins  with  a  so- 


We  may  proceed  then  to  tackle  the  current  question  of 
taxation  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  effect  as  well  as 
revenue,  realizing  that  any  revenue  measure  has  to  include 
a  consideration  both  of  the  yield  of  the  taxes  and  of  the 
effect  of  the  tax  on  the  life  of  the  country. 

The  intellectual  history  of  the  latest  income  and  inheri- 
tance tax  measures  is  well  known.  For  thirty  years  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis  has  been  preaching  "the  curse  of  bigness." 
His  logic  carries  into  government  as  well  as  into  business; 
a  tyranny  through  concentration  of  administrative  power 
is,  in  his  view,  just  as  bad  as  a  tyranny  occasioned  by  undue 
centralization  of  business  and  finance.  His  thesis  has  been 
that  with  big  business,  centralized  administrative  power  is 
unavoidable.  More  brutally,  that  the  existence  of  huge 
reservoirs  of  concentrated  economic  power  in  the  form  of 
big  business  corporations  and  big  banks  is  fundamentally 
incompatible  with  democratic  government.  Big  business 
must  mean  a  powerful  central  government;  decentralize 
business  and  you  can  decentralize  government.  The  meth- 


cial  purpose  and  still  discover  after  a  chapter  has  been  od  he  has  suggested  on  various  occasions  is  to  handle  the 
closed  that  its  principal  significance  was  financial.  The  two  tax  policy  of  the  United  States  so  that  bigness  in  business 
effects  are  inextricably  mingled;  and  we  may  dismiss  with-  will  be  discouraged  through  direct  taxation,  rather  than  en- 


out  serious  consideration  the  man  who  asserts  that  all 
taxation  should  be  for  revenue  only,  letting  the  social  chips 
fall  where  they  may.  It  may  be  noted  incidentally  that  this 
call  for  taxation  for  revenue  purposes  only  comes  with  an 
extremely  bad  grace  from  certain  groups  in  the  country 
who  have  for  years  agitated  taxation— mainly  in  the  form 
of  tariffs— for  purposes  which  have  little  if  anything  to  do 


couraged — as  it  has  been — through  indirect  taxation  and 
the  tariff. 

This  doctrine,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  White 
House  on  various  occasions,  was  proposed  as  a  possibility 
for  immediate  action  directly  after  the  Supreme  Court  had 
held  the  NRA  unconstitutional.  In  a  way  the  two  policies 
—that  of  NRA  and  that  presupposed  by  the  Tax  Act— are 


with  the  state  of  the  Treasury.  A  large  part  of  our  present      diametrically  opposed.  The  NRA  sought  to  recognize  the 
industrial  system  is  based  on  tariff  taxation;  no  advocate      existence  of  integrated  business  and  to  deal  with  it;  the 
of  tariffs  since  the  days  of  Cleveland  has  talked  the  Ian-      latter  sought  to  wipe  it  out.  It  is  essential  that  the  twin 
guage  of  tariffs  "for 
revenue  only."  The  so- 
cial effect,  namely,  to 
aid  certain  industrial 
interests    and    stock- 
holders and  enterpris- 
ers in  certain  kinds  of 
manufacturing     and 
mining      companies, 
was  the  whole  point 
of  the  proceeding. 


"Soak  the  Rich,"  "Soak  the  Thrifty"  headlines  shouted  as 
the  1 935  Revenue  Act  made  its  stormy  way  through  Congress. 
Here  an  authority  on  public  finance  points  out  that  taxes 
not  only  raise  revenue  "but  do  certain  things  which  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  state  of  the  Treasury."  He  looks 
at  current  tax  policy  in  relation  to  budgetary  problems  and 
also  at  "the  effect  of  the  tax  on  the  life  of  the  country" 
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merits  or  demerits  of 
these  two  opposites 
be  weighed. 

As  sometimes  hap- 
pens, there  are  incon- 
trovertible arguments 
in  favor  of  both  po- 
sitions. The  strongest 
argument  for  Mr. 
Brandeis's  position  is 
that  the  huge  cen- 
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tralized  unit  involves  a  terrific  waste  of  men.  One  small 
independent  business  man  is  worth  half  a  dozen  regi- 
mented vice-presidents.  The  independent  businessmanis  a  re- 
sponsible individual  guiding  his  policies  by  what  he  thinks 
most  advantageous  for  him;  the  vice-president  invariably 
has  one  eye  on  the  policy  which  his  management  expects 
of  him.  Responsibility  tends  to  develop  men;  a  huge  or- 
ganization tends  to  deaden  them.  To  this  argument  there 
can  be  no  answer  whatever.  No  serious  observer  fails  to 
realize  the  misfortune  when  young  men  are  overlaid  with 
the  heavy  hand  of  impersonal  authority  at  the  top;  and  the 
men  who  are  brought  up  through  the  huge  business  organ- 
izations are  apt  to  be  men  who  conform,  rather  than  men 
who  develop  originality  or  vigor  of  independent  action.  In 
this  respect,  the  argument  against  big  business  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  argument  against  bureaucracy  and  it  is,  of 
course,  sound  in  both  cases.  In  addition,  there  is  the  very 
real  question  whether  the  big  business  unit  has  anything 
like  the  technical  efficiency  of  the  smaller  unit;  its  access 
to  credit,  to  the  stock  market  for  financing  and  a  singular 
tenderness  in  favor  of  its  management  on  behalf  of  the 
law  (which  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  done  nothing  to 
correct)  give  to  big  corporations  an  adventitious  advantage 
which  permits  them  to  survive,  even  when  as  economic 
units  they  have  become  less  useful  than  units  in  smaller 


size. 

And  finally  it  is  claimed  the  big  business  unit  is  quicker 
to  resist  and  slower 
to  adopt  advances 
in  social  standards. 
The  enlightened  in- 
dividual employer 
who  is  interested  in 
his  men  and  in  his 
customers  and  who 
acknowledges  per- 
sonal responsibili- 
ties can  be  dealt 
with  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  if  indeed 
his  own  reasoning 
does  not  outrun 
those  of  reformers; 
the  big  business 
unit  cannot  be  dealt 
with  so  easily.  I  my- 
self am  not  con- 
vinced of  the  truth 
of  this.  Some  big 
business  men  are 
enlightened,  some 
are  not;  but  I  rath- 
er suspect  the  pro- 
portion of  enlight- 
enment and  social 
consciousness  does 
not  vary  greatly. 
What  is  true  is  that 
big  business  can 
successfully  resist 
progress;  small  bus- 
iness normally  can- 
not. The  govern- 
ment can  bring  into 
line  a  minority  of 
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They  represent  "a  Fundamental  intellectual  issue  of  present-day  politics" 


recalcitrant  small  business  men  who  fight  progress  or  re- 
form; but  a  large  business  unit,  armed  with  every  weapon 
of  finance,  lawyers,  publicity  propaganda,  lobbies  and  the 
like,  can  postpone  acquiescence  almost  indefinitely. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  shield.  The  other  shows  elements 
less  idealistic,  but  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Big  business,  after  all,  is  a  symptom  and  not  a  cause;  it 
is  the  result  of  a  whole  mess  of  human  desires.  Granted 
that  the  public  wishes  cheap  cars,  the  result  will  be  a  very 
large  unit — perhaps  not  as  large  as  the  Chevrolet  division 
of  the  General  Motors  or  not  even  necessarily  as  large  as 
Ford,  but  still  very  large  indeed.  In  terms  of  the  heavy 
industries  such  as  steel,  while  it  may  be  acknowledged  that 
the  largest  unit,  United  States  Steel,  is  not  as  effective  as 
some  of  the  smaller  units,  still  even  a  small  steel  unit  is 
tremendous.  The  desire  for  goods  machine-made  by  proc- 
esses of  mass  production  means  that  you  will  have  in  any 
event  far  larger  units  than  were  the  largest  extant  a  gen- 
eration ago. 

Even  more  vital  is  the  vivid  desire  which  every  sensible 
government  has  to  maintain  equilibrium.  Discouraging 
the  formation  of  a  second  General  Motors  corporation  is 
fairly  simple;  but  breaking  up  the  existing  General  Motors 
presents  a  problem  in  government  of  extreme  difficulty. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  when  the  country  wobbles  on  the 
edge  of  what  will  be  called  "recovery"  (though  I  do  not 
share  the  enthusiasm  which  will  presently  be  lavished  on 

it)  and  every  politi- 
cal force  is  enlisted 
to  avoid  upsetting 
any  applecart  which 
has  maintained  it- 
self within  hailing 
distance  of  the  hor- 
izontal. 

Realistically,  the 
forces  which  have 
made  big  business 
in  the  United  States 
have  been  traveling 
that  road  continu- 
ously since  1880; 
and  to  reverse  that 
long  tide  through 
political  action  is  a 
job  of  first  magni- 
tude. It  compares 
in  size,  with  the 
conquest  of  the 
West;  or,  if  you 
like,  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  an 
empire.  Further, 
when  finance  is 
adapted  primarily 
to  large  units, 
there  is  always 
the  danger  of  hav- 
ing a  set  of  finan- 
cially weak  ele- 
ments replace  a  few 
financially  strong 
ones.  Particularly  in 
terms  of  labor 
standards — of  min- 
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imum  wages  and  sweatshop  conditions — the  highly  com- 
petitive unprofitable  units  form  a  most  difficult  dish  to 
digest:  vide,  the  cloak  and  suit  industry  in  New  York,  or 
the  bituminous  coal  industry  almost  anywhere.  This  is  why 
many  progressives  who  are  honestly  interested  in  reform 
take  sharp  objection  to  the  Brandeis  theory.  Their  argument 
is  that  economic  history  rarely  moves  backward,  that  we 
have  a  situation  on  our  hands,  that  it  must  be  dealt  with  by 
recognizing  it  rather  than  by  changing  it;  in  a  word,  that 
our  problem  is  that  of  social  control  and  not  that  of  redis- 
tributing business  units. 

This  briefly  explains  Senator  La  Follette's  attempt  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  Congress  to  transform  a  measure  aimed 
chiefly  at  large  fortunes  and  large  industries  into  a  revenue 
measure  in  which  the  financial  and  fiscal  motives  were 
uppermost.  Not  that  he  was  a  friend  of  the  large  fortunes 
or  of  large  business  units;  but  his  method  of  dealing  with 
them  would  have  been  more  in  the  line  of  control  than  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  them  through  a  process  of  taxation. 

So  much  for  the  intellectual  background  of  a  controversy 
which  really  brings  into  play  one  of  the  fundamental  intel- 
lectual issues  in  present-day  politics.  Let  us  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  sociological  to  the  revenue  aspect,  then 
turn  back  to  the  sociological  with  a  view  to  trying  to  eval- 
uate the  present  position. 

Decentralization  through  taxation  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
looks.  Only  the  tabloid  reader  thinks  of  economic  power  as 
vested  in  large  fortunes.  To  the  public  Barbara  Hutton 
Mdivani  von  Haugwitz-Reventlow  and  Henry  Ford  sym- 
bolize the  huge  fortune.  To  the  student  of  economics  they 
symbolize  little  if  anything.  The  aggregation  of  all  of  the 
fortunes  comparable  to  Countess  von  Haugwitz-Revent- 
low's  would  hardly  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  our  national 
wealth.  Henry  Ford  happens  still  to  have  his  fortune  in 
the  Ford  plant  and  it  therefore  represents  economic  power. 
But  he  is  a  historic  survival  and  bears  about  the  same  rela- 
tion to  big  business  today  that  a  prehistoric  mastodon 
would  bear  to  a  fleet  of  tractors. 

CONCENTRATED  wealth  is  one  thing  and,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  not  a  very  important  thing.  Concentrated  eco- 
nomic power  is  quite  another.  The  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  while  no  doubt 
comfortably  off,  is  hardly  in  a  class  with  individuals  of 
great  wealth;  but  his  power  over  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
several  active  directors  of  that  concern,  is  equal  to  two  or 
three  Henry  Fords.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  power 
today  lies  not  in  wealth  but  in  position.  It  usually  inheres 
in  the  head  of  a  corporation  or  in  some  individual  who  has 
put  himself  in  a  position  to  influence  a  large  factory,  a  large 
insurance  company,  a  big  bank.  No  mere  taxation  of  per- 
sonal wealth  will  affect  him  very  much. 

From  the  point  of  view  therefore  of  either  sociology  or 
revenue,  the  direct  attack  on  large  fortunes  through  in- 
come or  inheritance  tax  levies  is  relatively  unimportant. 
There  is  no  pretense  that  the  $250,000,000  or  so  which  may 
perhaps  be  raised  by  the  new  Tax  Act  is  really  significant 
in  comparison  with  our  budgetary  problems;  fundamen- 
tally there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  an  attack  on  this 
particular  group  changes  very  much  the  concentration  of 
economic  power  which  has  been  begotten  by  our  corporate 
and  financial  system. 

Revenue  lies  in  taxing  the  middle  and  upper-middle 
classes — roughly  speaking,  in  the  taxes  on  incomes  of  $5,000 


Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

The  peasant  comes  to  the  moat  again 

and  up.  Taxation  below  the  $5,000  bracket  will  yield  con- 
siderable; but  far  less  than  taxation  above;  indeed,  its 
principal  advantage  is  to  make  plain  to  a  large  section  of 
the  population  which  does  not  bother  its  head  about  such 
things  as  much  as  it  ought,  that  they  have  an  active  finan- 
cial stake  in  the  affairs  of  their  government.  From  the  rev- 
enue point  of  view,  Senator  La  Follette's  attempt  to  rewrite 
the  Tax  Act  was  entirely  sound. 

Implicit  in  the  revenue  features  of  a  broad  income  tax 
program  are  one  or  two  items  of  which  account  must  be 
taken.  If  I  have  a  million  dollars  and  draw  from  it  an  in- 
come of  $40,000  a  year  I  am  taxed  on  my  income;  but  my 
capital  is  relatively  secure.  If,  however,  I  am  making  my 
fortune,  my  job  is  to  make  that  million  by  saving  from  my 
income;  which  means  that  I  shall  have  to  be  making,  say, 
$150,000  a  year;  and  taxation  will  take  from  me  most  of 
this  ability  to  build  a  fortune.  It  follows  that  income  taxes 
penalize  the  man  who  is  making  a  fortune,  and  protect  the 
man  who  already  has  one.  This  is  why  an  income  tax  with- 
out an  estates  tax  means  nothing.  The  classic  method  of 
picking  up  the  holder  of  invested  capital  and  forcing  a  con- 
tribution from  him  comparable  to  that  required  from  the 
man  "on  the  make,"  is  through  a  levy  on  his  estate  when 
he  dies. 

There  is  also  a  political  problem  crucial  in  any  tax  opera- 
tion. Before  a  tax  can  be  levied,  first  the  public  must  be 
accustomed  to  the  idea;  next,  it  must  be  educated  in  the 
theory  that  taxes  have  to  be  paid;  ultimately,  it  must  be 
brought  to  pay  the  tax  itself.  While  the  Tax  Act  of  the  past 
Congress  may  not  be  thoroughly  defensible  either  as  a 
measure  of  revenue  or  of  social  progress,  per  se  it  has  served 
one  purpose  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. It  has  brought  the  topic  of  taxation  into  general 
discussion;  it  has  slowly  forced  a  general  realization  that 
eventually  the  bills  must  be  paid;  that  they  will  be  paid 
out  of  taxation;  and  that  eventually  everyone  will  have  to 
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share  the  lead.  From  the  point  of  view  of  straight  political 
engineering,  a  very  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the  Tax 
Act. 

If  I  am  right  in  believing  that  the  tax  bill  is  merely  in 
the  nature  of  an  eye-opener,  the  ultimate  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion will  be  determined  very  largely  by  the  soundness  of 
the  thinking  of  the  United  States  in  the  next  year  or  so. 
I  believe  this  thinking  is  already  beginning  to  take  form. 

THE  country  generally  recognizes  that  a  small  income, 
most  of  which  is  spent,  is  today  more  useful  to  the 
country  than  a  large  income,  part  of  which  is  spent  but 
most  of  which  is  reinvested.  The  former  supplies  markets, 
work  and  active  exchange;  the  latter  goes  into  evidences  of 
debt  which  in  turn  start  an  interest  cycle. 

It  is  true  that  the  large  income  tends  to  strengthen  the 
commercial  life  of  the  United  States  when  it  is  expended, 
through  investment  channels  in  operations,  giving  rise  to 
markets  for  capital  goods.  There  is  temporarily  a  stimula- 
tion to  industry  and  especially  to  heavy  industry.  The  stim- 
ulation, however,  is  done  at  a  dangerous  price.  That  price 
is  the  continuing  interest  coupon — the  fact  that  what  is 
created  is  a  debt;  and  that  the  company  borrowing  money 
for  capital  improvement  is  forced  to  pay  it  back  two  or 
three  times  over  when  the  interest  is  computed  along  with 
the  principal. 

There  is  a  very  real  question  as  to  how  long  in  the  exist- 
ing lack  of  balance  between  production  and  distribution 
the  country  can  stand  that  process.  More,  there  is  now  a 
real  economic  bias  added  to  the  natural  political  bias  in 
favor  of  having  a  wide  distribution  of  the  national  income. 
No  more  complete  commentary  on  savings  has  appeared 
than  that  in  the  Brookings  Institute's  study,  America's 
Power  to  Consume,  which  pointed  out  that  most  of  the 
savings  of  the  country  were  accumulated  by  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  population,  that  is,  by  a  very  small  number  of 
well  favored  individuals  who  were  reinvesting  their  sur- 
plus income. 

In  terms  of  taxation,  if  this  means  anything,  it  means 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made,  to  favor  the  small  income 
groups  as  against  the  large  income  groups.  As  is  not  unus- 
ual in  America,  though  the  political  reasoning  is  frequently 
distorted,  the  conclusion  is  probably  sound.  If  there  is  skil- 
ful enough  technique  in  the  Treasury  Department,  the 


result,    viewed    nationally,    will    probably    be    beneficial. 

Can  the  national  budget  be  balanced  by  income  and 
inheritance  taxes  alone?  This  is  where  the  advocates  of  the 
sales  tax  usually  endeavor  to  score  heavily.  The  sales  tax, 
of  course,  is  peculiarly  a  tax  which  bears  little  relation  to 
any  ability  to  pay.  The  purchases  of  a  millionaire  subject  to 
sales  tax  do  not  involve  a  levy  proportionate  to  the  purchases 
of  a  laborer  who  must  spend  practically  all  of  his  income 
on  subsistence.  Yet  the  heavy  revenue  from  a  sales  tax 
comes  not  from  luxuries  but  from  staples;  exempt  food  and 
clothing  and  the  attractive  revenue  features  of  a  sales  tax 
simply  vanish.  To  a  harassed  government  the  most  attrac- 
tive feature  of  the  sales  tax  is  its  relative  invisibility.  New 
York  State,  for  instance,  had  an  over-all  1  percent  sales 
tax  for  a  solid  year;  a  brief  flurry  hailed  its  imposition;  the 
public  forgot  about  it;  when  it  was  repealed,  no  one  knew 
that  it  had  existed.  Yet  it  had  paid  many  millions  into  the 
state  treasury.  Policies  differ  in  respect  to  advertising  the 
existence  of  the  sales  tax;  the  more  enlightened  thought 
demands  that  the  public  be  made  conscious  of  it,  as  in  New 
Jersey.  Some  states  require  that  the  sales  tax  be  lumped 
with  the  price  so  that  the  public  will  not  realize  what  is 
happening. 

In  general  the  sales  tax  does  produce  revenue  and  pro- 
duces it  with  relative  lack  of  pain.  Were  you  to  glance  be- 
neath the  surface,  however,  you  would  realize  that  what 
really  is  happening  is  the  taking  of,  say,  a  week's  pay  away 
from  the  laborer  or  stenographer;  and  two  or  three  days' 
pay  away  from  the  boss.  To  the  first  two  this  means  going 
without  meat  for  dinner  every  once  in  awhile;  or  cutting 
down  the  lunch  allowance  from  a  quarter  to  fifteen  cents. 
To  the  boss  it  means  very  little.  An  enlightened  govern- 
ment, interested  in  results  as  well  as  in  revenue,  will  be 
conscious  of  this  whether  the  public  realizes  it  or  not — if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  ultimately  there  must  be  a 
slowing  up  of  business.  A  certain  amount  of  spending 
power  has  been  diverted  into  the  treasury  and  thence  into 
repaying  the  public  debt.  This  means  that  business  will 
tend  to  fall  off  by  more  or  less  the  amount  of  the  sales 
tax.  The  slowing  up  may  not  be  obvious,  since  the  falling 
off  will  be  relative  and  not  absolute.  A  3  percent  sales  tax 
will  on  the  whole  tend  to  retard  business  by,  say,  2  per- 
cent from  what  it  would  have  been  had  no  such  tax  been 
imposed.  The  justification,  if  any,  for  a  sales  tax  can  only 
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be  whether  it  is  complementary — that  is,  whether  a  system 
of  taxation  has  been  designed  to  cover  all  classes  of  the 
population.  Then,  conceivably,  a  scheme  might  be  worked 
out  by  which  the  better  favored  groups  pay  through  income 
and  inheritance  taxes;  the  less  favored  groups  share 
through  sales  taxes. 

We  are  plainly  due  for  one  of  the  periodic  struggles 
which  invariably  occur  after  every  crisis  which  involves  ex- 
penditure of  public  moneys.  Crudely  stated,  the  issue  is 
what  classes  shall  pay  most  of  the  bill?  The  lines  of  battle 
are  almost  always  drawn  on  the  same  lines.  The  upper-in- 
come classes,  while  acknowledging  their  liability  to  pay  a 
part,  nevertheless  hold  out  for  sales  taxes  and  for  indirect 
taxes.  The  labor  groups  and  progressives  hold  out  for  in- 
come and  inheritance  taxes.  Already  practically  every  labor 
group  has  declared  against  sales  taxes;  practically  every 
financial  group  has  urged  them  with  all  vigor.  Where 
financial  groups  have  the  ascendency  and  can  control  polit- 
ical action  (In  various  governmental  units  they  can  do  so, 
though  it  is  good  financial  "form"  to  deny  the  fact.)  sales 
taxes  and  other  similar  taxes  are  imposed.  Wherever  labor 
groups  or  socially  progressive  groups  are  in  the  ascendency, 
as  in  Wisconsin  or  England,  the  principal  resort  is  inheri- 
tance and  income  taxes. 

Due  to  our  peculiar  system,  we  have  in  America  two  ad- 
ditional fields.  One  is  real  estate,  which  I  here  do  not  pro- 
pose to  touch.  The  other  is  the  so-called  corporation  tax. 

Realistically,  the  corporation  tax  amounts  to  an  income 
tax  on  stockholders;  for  taxation  is  not  an  excuse  for*  de- 
clining to  pay  bondholders.  Specifically,  it  is  a  tax  which 
has  no  relation  to  the  ability  of  an  individual  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  corporation)  to  pay.  Fifteen  percent  of 
the  income  of  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  is  15  percent  out  of  the  profits  accruing  to  the 
holder  of  20,000  shares  worth  say  $3  million;  likewise  15 
percent  of  the  profits  accruing  to  the  holder  of  five  shares 
worth  $750.  The  five-share  holder  may  have  a  profit  accru- 
ing to  him  of  say  $35  a  year  on  which  he  pays  15  percent 
or  slightly  over  $4;  the  large  shareholder  has  an  income  of 
say  $140,000  on  which  he  also  pays  15  percent  or  approxi- 
mately $21,000.  This  wholly  violates  the  principle  of  equal- 


ity of  sacrifice.  But  because  it  filters  through  a  large  cor- 
poration, nobody  knows  the  difference.  If  you  could  look 
through  the  corporation  to  the  individuals  involved,  you 
would  find  that  corporation  taxes  are  anything  but  equit- 
able in  their  distribution. 

But  if  you  were  to  look  a  little  beyond  that,  you  would 
discover  a  few  facts  which  would  give  cause  for  thought. 
The  earnings  of  a  corporation  theoretically  belong  to  its 
shareholders.  Actually  they  frequently  do  not  go  there. 
Part  are  distributed  as  dividends;  some  are  accumulated  to 
make  the  corporation  grow  perpetually  stronger.  It  is  fre- 
quently to  the  advantage  of  a  corporate  management  to 
accumulate  earnings  and  grow;  it  is  supposed  to  be  sound 
financial  policy.  Often  the  life  of  the  corporation  runs  its 
whole  span  and  a  new  economic  movement  wipes  out  ac- 
cumulations long  before  individual  stockholders  receive 
them.  The  effect,  consequently,  of  corporation  taxes  has  to 
be  tested  in  part  by  this  fact. 


,  any  corporation  tax  is  really  more  impor- 
tant  for  its  sociological  effect  than  for  its  revenue.  A 
similar  revenue  could  be  produced  by  letting  the  corpora- 
tion go  scot  free  and  taxing  the  individuals  who  receive 
dividends  and  interest;  and  the  result  would  be  more 
equitable;  provided  —  and  the  proviso  is  important  —  a  tax 
were  also  imposed  on  that  part  of  the  corporation's  income 
which  was  not  distributed. 

When,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latest  Tax  Act,  corporation 
taxes  are  graduated  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the 
corporate  income,  the  effect  is  almost  solely  sociological. 
This  is  intended  to  encourage  the  smaller  as  against  the 
larger  business  units.  The  same  is  true  of  the  new  tax  on 
dividends  or  interest  paid  by  one  corporation  to  another. 
The  idea  is  not  additional  revenue,  but  prevention  of  hold- 
ing companies.  The  policy  cannot  be  said  to  be  well  worked 
out  as  yet.  For  instance,  a  small  corporation  which  has 
pioneered  and  brought  into  existence  something  very  valu- 
able may  have  a  huge  income  for  a  short  time  on  a  rela- 
tively small  capital  investment.  It  is  not  an  industrial  giant 
which  the  act  would  like  to  discourage.  But  it  may  pay 
more  than  a  giant  corporation  (Continued  on  page  512) 


but  business  men  fall  into  line  reluctantly,  and  last  year  in  New  York  they  held  a  mass  meeting  against  a  proposed  gross  sales  tax  for  relief 
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PPEAL  to  sympathy  and  emotion — not  to  reason. 
Tell  them  about  the  widows  and  orphans,  the 
aged  and  indigent,  whose  earnings  would  be  wiped 


Howard  C.  Hopson  was  advising  his  subordinates  how 
to  conduct  the  campaign  against  the  Wheeler-Rayburn  bill, 
a  measure  designed  to  eliminate  useless  utility  holding 
companies.  The  "master  mind"  of  the  giant  Associated  Gas 
&  Electric  System  rather  fancies  himself  as  a  student  of 
mass  psychology,  and  not  without  reason.  When  the  Senate 
lobby  investigating  committee  confronted  him  with  the 
text  of  his  instructions  he  was  neither  remorseful  nor 
abashed. 

"Certainly,"  he  fired  back.  "Why  not?  An  emotional 
appeal  was  being  directed  against  us,  and  the  only  way  to 
meet  it  was  by  using  the  same  weapon." 

This  had  a  persuasive  sound,  but  it  omitted  one  piquant 
fact;  to  wit,  that  stocks  which  had  been  sold  to  "the  widows 
and  orphans,  the  aged  and  indigent,"  at  prices  ranging 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  a  share,  were  being  kicked 
around  the  market  at  less  than  one  dollar  long  before  the 
Wheeler-Rayburn  bill  was  proposed.  This  incongruity  did 
not  escape  the  watchful  eye  of  Senator  Sherman  Minton  of 
Indiana. 

"Did  you  feel  any  emotion  about  the  widows  and  or- 
phans when  you  were  selling  them  this  stuff?"  he  inquired. 

Hopson's  reply,  if  any,  escaped  me,  but  on  several  occa- 
sions he  has  acknowledged,  with  a  humility  not  quite  char- 
acteristic, that  he  had  been  "too  optimistic"  about  the  future 
of  these  securities.  At  the  same  time  he  retains  sufficient 
optimism  to  hope  they  will  "come  back."  Can  he  afford 
to  wait?  He  can.  He  can  afford  it  for  very  substantial  rea- 
sons, which  he  also  neglected  to  volunteer,  but  which  came 
to  light  when  the  Senate  finally  collared  him  with  a  sub- 
poena. 

In  the  years  when  Associated  securities  were  plunging 
dizzily  from  seventy-five  dollars  a  share  to  something  re- 
sembling a  dime  a  dozen,  Hopson  was  siphoning  millions 
in  profits  out  of  the  system  through  the  medium  of  service 
companies  owned  by  himself  and  his  family. 

The  vast  A  G  &  E  system,  sprawling  over  twenty-six 
States  and  representing  an  investment  of  approximately 
$900,000,000,  was  and  is  owned  by  the  investing  public,  but 
it  was  controlled  by  Hopson  and  John  I.  Mange  through 
an  elaborate  holding  company  structure,  capped  by  a  cozy 
"voting  trust."  The  service  companies,  in  which  the  invest- 
ment was  comparatively  infinitesimal,  were  owned  and 
controlled  by  Hopson.  Advised  of  this  set  of  circumstances, 
the  average  man  would  soon  conclude  that  any  service  con- 
tract entered  into  by  A  G  &  E  and  the  service  companies 
probably  would  prove  profitable  for  Hopson.  And  so  it 
turned  out,  as  Hopson  himself  admitted  on  the  stand. 

Between  1929  and 


vice  companies  were  yielding  him  profits  in  excess  of 
$2,800,000,  according  to  testimony.  He  also  was  drawing  a 
salary  from  A  G  &  E — sometimes  $25,000  a  year,  sometimes 
$50,000 — he  couldn't  remember  which  or  when.  What  dif- 
ference did  it  make? 

"You  gentlemen  seem  to  think  I  am  a  rich  man,"  he  re- 
marked plaintively  before  one  committee.  "I  only  wish  I 
were."  The  evidence  indicated  that  his  income  during  the 
depression  had  been  somewhat  in  excess  of  $500,000  a  year. 
What  constitutes  riches  is  doubtless  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  anyone  who  heard  the  evidence  before  the  Senate 
committee  will  reassure  you  that  there  is  still  a  comfortable 
margin  of  safety  between  Mr.  Hopson  and  the  relief  rolls. 
Things  may  not  be  quite  so  easy  as  they  were  back  in  the 
glad,  mad  days  when  the  investing  public  was  keeping 
crazy  with  Coolidge  and  maudlin  with  Mellon,  but  they 
could  be  worse.  Hopson  either  has  the  service  companies, 
or  he  has  tucked  them  away  where  he  can  conveniently 
lay  a  hand  on  them. 

I  ET  us,  for  example,  take  the  Jones  Operating  and  Finan- 
'—  cial  Corporation.  It  is  owned  half  by  Edward  J.  Cheney 
and  half  in  the  names  of  Hopson's  three  sisters.  Hopson 
himself  told  of  a  private  agreement  under  which  he  and 
Cheney  divide  the  profits,  with  the  stipulation  that  Hopson 
has  authority  to  check  at  will  against  the  company's  bank 
balance.  During  the  years  1926  to  1933  inclusive  this  com- 
pany took  in  $2,725,000.  Its  principal  client  was  the  Asso- 
ciated. Between  1920  and  1923  Cheney's  share  of  the  profits 
was  $497,000  and  Hopson's  was  $654,000. 

"In  other  words,"  Senator  Minton  remarked,  "at  a  time 
when  you  were  an  officer  of  the  Associated  you  were  mak- 
ing these  huge  profits  through  this  personal  company  which 
had  a  service  contract  with  Associated." 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  widows'  and  orphans'  friend. 
"What  of  it?" 

The  Jones  corporation  was  only  one  of  several  gold- 
producing  geese  in  Hopson's  private  poultry  pen.  There 
were  management  companies,  engineering  companies,  ac- 
countants and  tax  consultants,  and  all  did  a  thriving  busi- 
ness with  the  Associated  System.  Never  once,  so  far  as  the 
evidence  reveals,  did  service  company  Hopson  face  Asso- 
ciated System  Hopson  across  the  table  to  negotiate  a  service 
contract  without  the  two  of  them  coming  to  an  agreement. 

Nobody  could  accuse  Hopson  of  being  stingy  with  his 
stockholders'  money.  Approximately  a  million  dollars  of  it 
was  spent  under  his  direction  in  fighting  the  Wheeler- 
Rayburn  bill. 

"And  I  would  be  in  favor  of  spending  as  many  more  mil- 
lions as  would  be  necessary  to  defeat  it,"  he  added. 

"Upon  what  theory  can  you  justify  spending  such  a  sum  to 
prevent  legislation?"  asked  Representative  Cox  of  Georgia. 

"On  the  same  the- 


1934,  while  the  value 
of  Associated  securi- 
ties was  crashing 
about  the  ears  of  the 
widows  and  orphans, 
Public  Benefactor 
Hopson's  sturdy  ser- 


For  the  inside  story  of  the  lobby  investigation  we  called 
upon  the  Washington  correspondent  who,  since  Teapot  Dome 
days,  has  been  an  active  press  aide  to  Senate  committees 
probing  utilities.  During  the  summer  he  was  seldom  far  from 
Senator  Black's  elbow.  Now  he  takes  us  behind  the  scenes 
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ory  that  you  would 
spend  every  dollar 
that  was  necessary  to 
defend  the  United 
States  in  the  event  of 
war,"  was  the  unhesi- 
tating answer. 
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Harris  and  Ewing 
Howard  C.  Hopson  attempting  to  explain  some  of  the  intricacies  of  the  A  G  &  E  set-up  to  Senators  Black  and  Schwellenbach  during  the  hearing 


Fortunately  or  otherwise  for  Associated  stockholders 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  Hopson  to  spend  any  more  of 
their  money  opposing  the  Wheeler-Rayburn  bill.  Since  his 
testimony — and  mainly,  I  venture  to  say,  because  of  it — the 
measure  has  become  a  law.  The  stockholders  may  now  re- 
pay the  banks  the  million  dollars  which  Hopson  borrowed 
in  their  names  to  make  the  fight,  and  forget  the  whole 
unhappy  episode  if  they  can. 

Hopson  is  a  self-made  man  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 
Everything  that  he  is  or  has  he  owes  to  himself.  Beginning 
his  career  as  a  humble  accountant,  he  held  jobs  successive- 
ly under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission  and  emerged  as  an 
expert  in  the  field  of  public  utility  financing.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  he  also  acquired  a  law  degree.  Then  he  set 
up  in  business  for  himself,  selling  his  services  to  utility 
corporations.  He  was  doing  very  well,  on  a  comparatively 
modest  scale,  when  he  became  acquainted  with  Mange, 
president  of  the  Associated  System,  then  a  somewhat  puny 
and  unpromising  infant. 

Hopson  was  full  of  energy  and  ambition,  and  he  had 
grandiose  ideas.  Nor  were  they  delusions — at  least,  he 
never  deluded  himself.  He  was  just  the  species  of  financial 
wizard  Mange  needed. 

The  day  they  shook  hands  and  called  it  a  bargain  the 
Associated  System  was  launched  on  its  spectacular  career 
of  expansion.  Hardly  a  week  or  a  month  passed  without 
another  operating  company — gas,  electric,  water,  traction — 
falling  into  the  net  of  this  colossus.  Money?  Of  course  it 


took  money,  but  there  were  plenty  of  places  to  get  it  if  one 
knew  the  ropes.  Hopson  knew  every  thread  and  strand  of 
them.  As  fast  as  a  new  company  was  acquired,  new  securi- 
ties were  floated,  and  the  proceeds  used  to  take  over  an- 
other one.  It  was  simple;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  keep 
one  jump  behind  the  latest  bond  issue. 

"I  still  think  you  did  it  with  mirrors,"  this  writer  re- 
marked to  Hopson  one  day  as  he  came  off  the  witness 
stand.  His  unquenchable  laughter  bubbled  up  like  a  glass 
of  effervescent  salts. 

Although  it  was  not  literally  done  with  mirrors,  the  proc- 
ess had  a  distinct  quality  of  legerdemain.  It  all  consisted  in 
knowing  how.  Hopson's  toilsome  apprenticeship  in  the 
vineyards  of  utility  accounting  and  capitalizing,  coupled 
with  his  native  boldness  and  energy,  enabled  him  to  achieve 
what  others  would  have  deemed  impossible.  To  what  opu- 
lent heights  he  might  have  climbed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
depression,  may  only  be  conjectured.  At  one  juncture  in 
the  gilded  twenties  by  the  simple  device  of  a  stock  transfer 
he  and  Mange  took  a  paper  profit  of  seventeen  million 
dollars  for  themselves.  Hopson  contends  it  didn't  mean  a 
thing,  because  the  profit  was  never  realized. 

It  may  be,  as  he  contritely  avows,  that  he  failed  to  fore- 
see the  depression.  If  so,  he  was  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  most  of  our  synthetic  financial  wizards.  But  in  con- 
sidering that  aspect  I  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he 
never  relaxed  his  vigilant  watch  and  his  firm  control  on  the 
poultry  pen  in  which  these  depression-proof  service  com- 
pany geese  kept  laying  their  golden  eggs. 
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The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  catching  up  with 
him  about  the  time  Associated  was  reluctantly  catching  up 
with  its  latest  bond  issue.  The  commission  found  that  Hop- 
son's  ideas  about  financing  were,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
fancy.  But,  while  the  commission's  study  was  prolonged 
and  thorough,  it  lacked  the  high  moments  and  gaudy  colo- 
ration of  the  Senate  investigation,  in  which  the  fabulous 
little  fat  man  more  recently  found  himself  ensnared. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  origin  of  this  double- 
barreled  congressional  inquiry  were  entertaining  and  some- 
what ludicrous,  especially  when  one  barrel  backfired.  It  all 
started  when  the  House  opponents  of  the  death  sentence 
clause  in  the  Wheeler-Rayburn  bill  became  resentful  over 
the  administration's  efforts  to  have  the  clause  retained. 
Brain  trusters  Tom  Corcoran  and  Ben  Cohen  were  accused 
of  lobbying  in  its  behalf.  Since  they  had  served  as  official 
expert  advisers  to  those  who  drafted  the  measure,  the  term 
hardly  seems  applicable,  but  many  Democrats  who  had 
voted  against  the  death  sentence 
thought  they  saw  an  opportunity  to 


What  with  attack  and  counterattack,  fire  and  backfire, 
the  situation  rapidly  became  involved.  Senators  and  repre- 
sentatives who  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  death  sentence 
already  were  looking  with  suspicion  on  the  incredible  vol- 
ume of  letters  and  telegrams  with  which  they  were  being 
bombarded  by  constituents  who  professed  to  be  violently 
opposed  to  any  holding  company  legislation,  and  especially 
to  the  death  sentence. 

Among  the  targets  of  this  barrage  was  Representative 
Dennis  J.  Driscoll,  of  the  Twentieth  Pennsylvania  District. 
As  an  Irishman  who  had  taught  public  school  thirty  years 
in  the  heart  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country,  where  most 
of  his  neighbors  and  pupils  bore  such  names  as  Gittenberger 
and  Schriftgiesser,  Mr.  Driscoll  had  long  made  a  hobby  of 
proper  names.  He  actually  reads  city  directories  for  amuse- 
ment; says  you've  no  idea  how  entertaining  they  are.  His 
trained  eye  immediately  discerned  a  curious  fact.  Of  816 
telegrams  which  reached  him  in  two  days  from  one  small 
town,  nearly  one  fourth  began  with 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet. 


wriggle  out  of  a  political  hole  and  put          AS  A  CARTOONIST  SAW  IT          To  philologist  Driscoll  it  was  a  famil- 
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Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
How  the  holding  company  boys  looked  after  ihe  investors  "I'm  sure  you'd  like  to  wire  your  Congressman" 


the  administration  in  one.  So  they  voted  to  investigate. 
In  reporting  this  action  one  jaundiced  soul  in  the  press 
gallery  said,  "The  power  trust  will  now  investigate  the 
efforts  of  the  White  House  to  get  legislation  through  Con- 
gress." To  make  the  situation  a  little  more  toothsome,  the 
investigation  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  headed  by  New 
York's  Representative  John  J.  O'Connor,  whose  brother 
Basil  had  recently  received  a  legal  fee  of  $25,000  from  the 
Associated  Gas  &  Electric  System.  The  embarrassment 
caused  by  this  coincidence  was  to  be  heightened.  The  novel 
idea  of  charging  the  administration  with  lobbying,  it  later 
became  known,  originated  in  the  fertile  mind  of  the  Napo- 
leonic Hopson,  who  was  then  conducting  the  defense  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  from  the  warm  sands  of  Miami  Beach, 
the  weather  being  cold  in  New  York  and  Washington. 


iar  fact  that  the  letters  S,  T  and  W  head  more  proper  names 
than  any  others,  yet  virtually  no  S,  T  or  W  names  were 
signed  to  these  816  messages. 

The  hobbyist  scented  a  lobbyist.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
A  and  B  names  appearing  on  the  telegrams  was  that  of  his 
old  friend  John  Bayer,  the  big  furniture  dealer  and  under- 
taker of  Warren,  Pa.  Driscoll  wired  John  asking  why  he 
was  so  bitter  in  his  message  about  the  Wheeler-Rayburn 
bill.  John  wired  back  that  he  wasn't  bitter  about  anything 
except  the  fact  that  some  infernal  scoundrel  had  forged  his 
name  to  a  telegram.  He  was  for  the  bill. 

"Imagine!"  snorts  Driscoll.  "Imagine  the  dumbbells 
picking  out  the  name  of  a  man  as  prominent  as  John-  Bayer 
to  put  on  a  forged  telegram.  Why,  he  has  the  biggest  build- 
ing on  Main  Street — name  across  it  in  letters  high  as  a  ten- 
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year-old  child.  John  probably  has  buried  half  the  people 
whose  names  were  signed  to  those  telegrams." 

Meanwhile  the  friends  of  the  bill  in  Congress  were  mov- 
ing. Senator  Hugo  Black  of  Alabama,  the  most  effective 
investigator  in  Congress — the  most  effective,  incidentally, 
I  have  ever  seen  in  action — got  through  a  resolution  to 
investigate  all  lobbying.  To  him  went  Driscoll  with  his 
information,  and  the  Senate  hearings  opened  with  a  bang 
which  left  the  envious  House  committee  slightly  stunned. 

It  was  immediately  disclosed  that  eleven  hundred  tele- 
grams had  been  sent  to  members  of  Congress  from  the 
town  of  Warren  by  R.  P.  Herron,  bond  salesman  for  an 
Associated  Gas  &  Electric  subsidiary,  signed  with  names 
culled  from  the  front  part  of  the  city  directory,  and  paid 
for  with  funds  supplied  from  A  G  &  E  head  offices.  Others 
were  taken  from  a  street  car  company  payroll.  They 
brimmed  with  tears  for  the  widows  and  orphans.  (At  this 
time  A  G  &  E  stock  was  wavering  somewhere  between  25 
and  50  cents  a  share.)  An  official  of  the  system  subsequently 
testified  that  "better  than  $100,000"  was  expended  by  him 
for  telegrams  and  letters  to  congressmen,  ostensibly  signed 
by  their  constituents.  Whether  the  widows  and  orphans 
would  have  preferred  to  have,  in  the  form  of  dividends, 
that  $100,000  and  the  additional  $900,000  which  went  the 
same  way,  is  something  about  which  any  free,  white,  adult 
American  citizen  is  at  liberty  to  speculate. 

There  was  one  item  of  expenditure  in  this  connection 
which  is  not  likely  to  arouse  profound  resentment  among 
the  widows  and  orphans,  however.  That  was  the  eighteen 
cents  paid  to  Elmer  Danielson.  J.  A.  Fisher,  manager  of 
the  Western  Union  office  in  Warren,  collaborated  with 
Herron  in  sending  the  messages,  although  in  Fisher's  case, 
it  obviously  was  a  matter  of  being  overzealous  about  get- 
ting business  for  the  company.  Danielson,  a  rosy  cheeked 
messenger  boy,  was  offered  three  cents  for  each  signature 
he  could  get  on  a  form  telegram.  He  got  six. 

"Who  did  you  get  to  sign?"  inquired  Chairman  Black. 

"My  mother,  my  boy  friends  and  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
bors," Elmer  replied. 

"And  how  did  you  persuade  them  to  sign?" 

"I  explained  the  Wheeburn-Raylor  bill  to  them." 

"Did  you,  indeed!  What  did  you  tell  them  about  it?" 

"Well,  I  explained  that  it  would  prevent  the  big  men 
from  controlling  the  utilities." 

"Where  did  you  get  that  information?" 

"Mr.  Fisher  explained  it  to  me." 

"Well,  Elmer,  did  it  strike  you  as  a  bad  thing  to  prevent 
the  big  men  from  controlling  the  utilities?" 

OF  course   Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Epstein,  the  merchant,  he 
explained  it  just  the  opposite.  He  said  it  would  pre- 
vent the  little  men  from  controlling  the  utilities." 

"Elmer,"  said  Black,  "it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  for  you  to  make  your  position  clear  on  this  important 
measure.  Just  where  do  you  stand?"  Elmer  pondered  a  mo- 
ment and  grinned  in  triumph  as  he  found  the  solution. 
"Mr.  Black,"  he  said,  "I'm  neutral  now." 
Not  all  the  million,  however,  went  to  telegraph  com- 
panies and  messenger  boys.  There  were  lawyers'  fees.  The 
law  firm  of  Patrick  J.  Hurley  was  paid  $100,000  in  less  than 
three  years.  In  earning  one  $25,000  fee  Hurley's  service  con- 
sisted, it  appeared  from  his  and  Hopson's  testimony,  of 
making  an  appointment  for  an  A  G  &  E  vice-president  to 
testify  before  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  He  threw  in,  for  good  measure,  an  opinion 


that  the  Wheeler-Rayburn  bill  was  unconstitutional.  I  have 
mentioned  the  $25,000  paid  to  Brother  Basil  O'Connor. 
Joseph  Tumulty,  secretary  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
got  $33,000  from  four  utility  companies,  of  which  $12,500 
came  from  A  G  &  E,  but  Tumulty  gave  $5000  of  his  share 
to  former  Republican  Senator  George  Moses.  Lavish  A  G 
&  E  paid  $5000  to  Bruce  Kremer,  former  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committeeman  from  Montana,  now  vacationing  in 
Europe  with  Attorney-General  Homer  Cummings.  Kremer 
tried  to  make  an  appointment  for  an  A  G  &  E  man  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 
Such  a  task,  this  writer  has  observed,  is  customarily  per- 
formed by  calling  the  chairman  on  the  telephone. 

THE  foregoing  list  hardly  begins  to  include  all  the  law- 
yers employed  by  A  G  &  E  in  connection  with  its  efforts 
to  defeat  the  bill.  It  retained  at  least  twenty.  In  this  respect, 
to  be  sure,  it  was  not  peculiar.  Cities  Service  retained  John 
W.  Davis,  once  a  Democratic  nominee  for  President;  Ar- 
thur Mullen,  former  Democratic  National  Committeeman 
from  Nebraska,  who  was  Roosevelt's  floor  manager  at  the 
last  Democratic  National  Convention — and,  among  several 
others,  Tumulty,  whose  candor  was  refreshing. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  told  the  Senate  committee,  "my  practice 
is  not  the  ordinary  practice.  I  know  my  limitations,  and 
when  I  have  a  case  that  involves  a  difficult  legal  problem, 
I  hire  a  lawyer." 

Cities  Service  pays  Mullen  $25,000  a  year,  and  Tumulty's 
fee  was  $12,500.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  hearings  Davis  had 
not  rendered  his  bill,  but  I  should  enjoy  nothing  more 
than  to  see  his  expression — and  his  bill — after  he  hears  that 
Hurley  charged  A  G  &  E  $100,000. 

"For  what  purpose  did  you  retain  Mr.  Davis?"  Senator 
Minton  inquired  of  the  Cities  Service  comptroller. 

"Senator,  we  employed  him  to  render  a  legal  opinion  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Wheeler-Rayburn  bill." 

"I  daresay  he  found  it  unconstitutional?"  "Yes,  sir." 

Other  leaders  of  the  American  bar  who  have  represented 
public  utility  interests  include  James  M.  Beck,  former  Re- 
publican solicitor-general  and  representative,  and  Newton 
D.  Baker,  former  Democratic  secretary  of  war. 

"Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  will  buy  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
indignation,"  Senator  Schwellenbach  observed.  Equally 
pithy  was  the  remark  of  Vermont's  venerable  and  beloved 
Senator  Gibson,  "It  seems  to  me  that  you  utility  men  are 
easy  marks  for  these  high-priced  lawyers." 

But  if  that  is  what  the  widows  and  orphans  want,  who 
has  the  right  to  deny  them?  It  is  their  money.  That  they 
pay  the  bills  is  attested  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Hopson 
himself  testifying  under  oath  before  the  House  committee. 
He  was  asked: 

"The  fees  which  a  utility  company  pays  for  service  nat- 
urally are  reflected  in  the  rates  paid  by  consumers?" 

"I  don't  agree  with  that  at  all,"  he  replied. 

"Then  who  does  pay  for  them?" 

"I  contend  that  the  investors  do.  They  want  efficient 
management  and  service,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it." 

Representative  Sabath:  "How  much  has  the  Associated 
System  paid  to  service  companies  owned  by  you  and  your 
family?" 

Mr.  Hopson:  "I  don't  think  it  is  any  of  the  business  of 
these  committees  to  go  around  prying  into  people's  personal 
affairs.  I  think  there  should  be  some  privacy  in  this  country. 
The  Constitution  guarantees  us  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  [It  does  (Continued  on  page  506) 


CHINA'S    FLOODS  AND    THE    FUTURE 

BY  O.  J.  TODD 

LST  June  the  Chinese  farmers  of  Shantung,  Honan,     adequate  protective  work,  including  flood  control  and  irri- 
Hopei  and  Shansi  provinces,  bemoaning  their  parched       gation  extension 
fields  and  ruined  crops,  prayed  to  their  gods  for  rain. 


And  the  rain  came — not  gently,  but  in  a  deluge.  By  the 
middle  of  July  most  of  the  rural  population  of  west  Shan- 
tung was  fleeing  before  the  muddy  waters  of  "China's  Sor- 
row" that  poured  across  their  fields  through  the  inadequate 
south  dikes  of  the  Yellow  River.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  dikes  had  failed,  that  raging  torrents  had  swirled 
through  a  hundred  villages  seeking  a  new  and  easier  course 
to  the  sea.  This  time,  apparently  headed  for  the  old  valley 
which  it  had  followed  for  five  centuries  prior  to  1851,  it 
confirmed  the  belief  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people  that,  in 
all  truth,  the  river  dragons  were  displeased.  There  is  no 
reckoning  how  many  thousands  were  drowned  by  the  on- 
coming flood,  nor  how  many  reached  higher  ground  only 
to  find  that  they  were  homeless  and  as  hungry  as  they  were 
before  the  rain  began.  News  dispatches  reported  the  flood 
disasters  at  the  time.  The  drought  which  preceded  it  was 
less  spectacular,  but  quite  as  relentless. 

Only  a  week  before  the  Yellow  River  took  the  stage  as  an 
angry  performer,  the  Yangtze — "Son  of  the  Sea" — played  a 
tragic  role  at  Hankow.  There  the  heavy  July  rains  caused 
China's  greatest  river  to  reach  stages  so  high  that  dikes  built 
in  1932  gave  way.  Near  Hankow  the  flood  waters  rushed 
into  populous  areas  and  drowned  10,000  people  in  the  space 
of  a  few  hours.  The  dike-patching  program  of  1931  and 
1932  had  not  been  adequate  to  stem  this  flood  of  1935.  As 
a  result,  China  again  finds  herself  in  a  pitiful  condition 
because  of  so-called  natural  calamities.  She  has  not  been  able 
to  insure  her  people  against  flood  hazard  along  the  great 


This  year,  as  in  1931  after  the  Yangtze  flood  had  caused 
such  havoc,  the  greatest  suffering  will  come  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.  After  each  major  calamity  the  prob- 
lem becomes  acute — first  the  prevention  of  epidemics;  then 
the  feeding  of  those  whose  lands,  houses  and  food  stores 
have  been  taken  by  the  floods;  and  finally  rehabilitation, 
repair  and  attempts  to  insure  against  a  repetition  of  the 
disaster.  Here  the  engineer  takes  hold.  Looking  toward  the 
future,  his  work  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Although 
for  many  generations  there  have  been  provincial  and  dis- 
trict dike  bureaus  in  China,  some  of  which  have  done  good 
work  and  kept  the  dikes  of  their  regions  in  repair,  on  the 
whole  the  factor  of  safety  seems  too  low  to  the  American 
engineer. 

Chance  plays  far  too  large  a  part  in  Chinese  river  con- 
trol; modern  engineering  has  played  too  minor  a  role.  This 
is  natural;  for  the  average  Chinese  ascribes  the  floods  to  a 
whim  of  inexorable  fate.  Bronze  cows  are  no  longer  fash- 
ioned to  watch  over  unruly  rivers,  but  the  old  ones,  such 
as  that  on  the  Yung  Ting  Ho  a  few  miles  above  the  Marco 
Polo  Bridge  near  Peiping,  remain  on  duty.  So  does  a  similar 
idol  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Yellow  River  near  Kaifeng. 
There  are  many  others  still  revered  by  the  peasants.  This 
past  spring  dramas  were  enacted  to  appease  dragons  near 
the  dike  repairs  of  the  Yellow  River.  Thousands  of  peasants 
believe  that  the  small  iron  god  near  Hantan,  Hopei,  has 
power  to  bring  rain.  Too  often  he  has  been  heated  in  the 
July  sun  and  paraded  until  rains  came  in  quantities  far 
greater  than  desired. 


Yangtze  and  the  restless  Yellow  River. 

The  severe  droughts  and  floods  in  the  United  States  in     I  CONFESS  that  as  an  engineer  I  wish  all  the  rain  gods 
:cent  years  give  small  idea  of  the  suffering  that  comes     '  could  be  dethroned  and  forgotten,  the  bronze  cows  re- 


to   China   where   population   is   many   times  more  dense,      moved   from   the   river  banks,   the   drama   for   appeasing 


where  help  from  the  government  is  slight,  and  the  borrow- 
ing power  of  the  farmer  almost  nil.  The  Chinese  drought 
of  1920-21,  for  example,  severely  affected  five  northern  prov- 
inces and  nearly  fifty  million  people.  Famine  and  disease 
claimed  upward  of  a  million  lives.  Death  through  drown- 
ing and  cholera,  incident  to  the  Yangtze  floods  of  1931, 
reached  a  figure  somewhat  less  than  this,  but  the  property 
damage  was  estimated  at  $300,000,000.  The  serious  floods  of 
the  Hwai  River  Valley  in  Anhwei  and  Kiangsu  provinces 
in  1921  were  nearly  as  disastrous.  The  floods  that  inun- 
dated 10,000  square  miles  of  farming  country  in  Hopei 
Province  near  Tientsin  and  Peiping  in  1924  caused  losses  to 
life  and  property  that  exceeded  those  of  the  serious  North 
China  floods  of  1917  near  Tientsin,  estimated  at  $100,000,000. 
These  calamities  have  helped  to  keep  China  in  a  state  of 
poverty.  The  losses  through  these  major  disasters  in  each 
decade  amount  to  much  more  than  the  estimated  cost  of 


In  crowded  China,  where  famine  is  not  a  threat  but  reality, 
man  makes  his  most  precarious  stand  against  nature.  The 
American  engineer  in  charge  of  drought  and  Hood  control 
along  the  Yellow  and  Yangtze  Rivers  here  adds  a  dramatic 
chapter  to  the'  Graphic's  series  on  "saving  the  good  earth" 


the  river  dragons  be  abolished  from  construction  work,  and 
instead  the  worship  of  the  science  of  river  hydraulics  en- 
couraged. Then  fewer  obstacles  would  lie  in  the  path  of 
the  river  engineer  in  China. 

But  in  addition  to  superstition,  another  great  difficulty  is 
encountered  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  present  generation 
to  tax  itself  to  any  great  extent  for  the  future.  It  believes  in 
protecting  itself,  but  not  in  overexpending  its  energy  on 
what  the  Western  World  calls  insurance  or  factor  of  safety. 
This  tendency  seems  deep-seated  and  is  born  of  centuries  of 
poverty.  You  may  call  it  conservation  of  energy,  if  you 
like,  or  just  sheer  gambling  with  human  lives  as  the  stakes 
and  forfeits. 

For  sixteen  years  as  an  engineer  working  in  more  than 
half  of  China's  provinces,  on  river  control,  irrigation  and 
communications,  I  have  observed  this  short  sighted  policy 
and  wondered  when  it  would  cease.  There  have  been  signs 
of  improvement  in  my  time,  but  there  is  room 
for  much  more.  The  real  work  of  modern  en- 
gineering in  China  has  barely  begun. 

Briefly,  the  causes  of  these  great  calamities 
that  take  such  heavy  toll  of  human  life  in  China 
are  accidents  of  weather,  combined  with  incom- 
plete preparation  by  man  to  combat  the  effects 
of  drought  and  flood,  or  to  minimize  them  by 
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restricting  their  ravages.  In  other 
words,  more  irrigation  of  a  mod- 
ern type  should  be  practiced  to 
insure  food  supply  in  drought 
years,  and  to  aid  in  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  the  rainfall  through 
conservation  by  storage.  Flood 
damage  may  be  greatly  reduced 
by  a  broader  and  more  scientific 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  river 
control.  This  work  should  be  cen- 
tralized for  each  watershed  and 
able  men  engaged  to  plan  and  di- 
rect the  work.  Adequate  funds 
and  labor  supply  must  be  pro- 
vided to  make  the  engineers'  plans 
successful. 

My  own  convictions  on  this  very 
human  problem  have  been  formed 
by  close  contact  with  the  farmers 
of  China  since  1919.  Seeing  thou- 
sands of  them  trekking  over  the 
dusty  roads  of  Shantung  toward 
the  railways  to  escape  starvation 
by  seeking  employment  in  Man- 
churia; noting  their  children  with 
abdomens  distended  from  eating 
indigestible  combinations  of  clay, 
weed  seeds,  bark  and  ground  corn 
cobs ;  seeing  them  concentrated  on 
dikes  or  in  great  pens  to  be  fed  by 
local  soup-kitchens — all  this  tends 
to  make  the  picture  real.  For, 
as  an  engineer,  I  know  that 
much  of  this  distress  can  be  avoided  by  modern  techniques. 

By  midsummer  of  1920  the  severe  drought  had  made  liv- 
ing a  burden  to  thousands  of  Shantung  families.  Women, 
children  and  old  people  remained  on  the  farms  while  the 
able  bodied  men  left  on  foot  for  the  large  cities  to  the  north 
in  search  of  work.  Some  obtained  it  and  remitted  a  little 
money  back  to  their  families.  This  was  unusual,  however. 
Most  of  those  left  at  home  had  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Actual  starvation  took  many  lives  and  drove  others  to  strip 
the  elm  trees  of  their  bark  for  human  food.  With  a  capacity 
for  misery,  the  Chinese  race  endures.  Many  manage  to 
survive  where  a  horse  would  die. 


THE  seriousness  of  the  drought  famine  of  1920  impelled 
'  Americans  in  China  to  take  an  active  part  in  organizing 
relief  associations  with  the  Chinese.  One  of  the  first  to  act 
in  this  emergency  was  Charles  R.  Crane,  American  Min- 

ttister  to  China  at  the  time.  His  sympathetic  attitude  and 
prompt  action  did  much  to  alleviate  the  most  conspicuous 
suffering.  America  generously  gave  both  staff  and  funds. 
That  autumn  the  American  Red  Cross  granted  $1,000,000 

Bto  help  meet  the  emergency.  The  entire  amount  went  for 
a  work  program,  chiefly  the  construction  of  good  roads 
in  four  northern  provinces.  Although  the  American  Red 
Cross  ended  its  China  operations  in  late  1921,  this  wise 
road-building  start  has  been  significant.  By  initiating  large 
scale  road  construction  the  Red  Cross  inspired  a  road  move- 
ment that  now  has  National  Government  support. 

How  fine  a  thing  if  flood  control  in  China  could  strive 
to  equal  that  in  any  other  country  on  earth.  The  stabiliza- 
tion of  rural  life  in  the  great  valleys  of  the  Yangtze  and 


From  1934  report,  China  International  Famine  Relief  Commission 
The  Rood  and  famine  areas  of  the  Yangtze  and  Yellow  rivers,  as  mapped  by  the  author 


the  Yellow  rivers,  where  millions  now  live  in  fear  of  dis- 
aster, would  have  incalculable  social  effects.  As  it  is,  China's 
floods  and  droughts  of  the  past  fifteen  years  have  brought 
in  their  wake  certain  benefits.  Of  these  perhaps  the  great- 
est is  a  growing  knowledge  that  China  need  not  forever 
remain  fatalistic.  Man  can  improve  his  lot  if  he  so  wills,  if 
he  employs  science  and  perseveres.  The  work  of  recon- 
struction after  each  major  calamity  has  been  heartening. 
The  Chinese  appreciation  of  outside  help  and  the  coopera- 
tion with  foreign  workers  whose  motives  are  unquestioned 
have  made  it  seem  worth  while  to  aid  in  what  many  have 
called  a  hopeless  situation.  There  has  been  progress.  One 
of  the  most  encouraging  signs  is  the  growing  appreciation 
of  scientific  investigations  of  river  conservancy  problems. 
The  fact  that  Shansi  Province  alone  expended  over  $50,000 
during  the  past  two  years  to  study  the  problems  of  water 
conservancy  within  her  borders,  publishing  three  reports 
both  in  Chinese  and  English  covering  these  engineering 
investigations,  means  much.  Even  though  funds  are  not 
yet  available  to  construct  the  work  thus  outlined,  which 
will  total  $10,000,000,  there  is  an  intelligent  interest  in  it. 
While  handling  these  investigations  I  found  Shansi's  chief 
officials  thoroughly  cooperative.  Ten  years  ago  they  would 
not  have  conceded  such  studies  necessary.  To  aid  this  prov- 
ince to  conserve  its  water  to  the  end  that  more  people  can 
raise  grain  and  other  crops  where  conditions  of  agriculture 
are  favorable,  help  in  conserving  Shansi's  water  may  be 
the  best  way  to  fight  drought  famine  in  North  China. 
Shifting  population  from  semi-hazardous  regions  to  this 
more  promising  province  would  be  in  line  with  the  most 
advanced  social  planning.  So  in  Shantung  there  are  possi- 
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Gallery  of  China's  Sorrow:  Drought — flood — famine.  At 
the  top  you  see  a  Suiyuan  village,  timbers  stripped  from 
the  houses  and  sold  for  food.  Center,  a  scene  this  summer 
where  farms  and  towns  once  dotted  the  good  Shantung 
earth.  Bottom,  recent  famine  refugees,  huddled  hopelessly 

bilities  for  making  rural  life  far  safer  and  more  satisfactory 
than  it  is  today. 

But  the  flood  menace  must  be  met.  History  tells  us  that 
twenty-five  centuries  ago  Emperor  Yu  made  the  control  of 
China's  rivers  his  first  concern.  No  one  disputes  the  state- 
ment that  river  control  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  coun- 
try. But  what  kind  of  river  control?  The  old  type  is  not 
good  enough.  If  it  had  been,  we  would  not  be  facing  catas- 
trophes today  along  both  the  Yangtze  and  the  Yellow  rivers. 

Where  river  control  has  been  well  done,  as  in  1925,  under 
the  auspices  of  our  China  International  Famine  Relief  Com- 
mission at  Temple  Hill  on  the  Yangtze,  three  hundred  miles 
above  Hankow,  the  results  have  been  lasting  and  salutary. 
Here  $50,000  paid  for  a  great  stone-protected  dike  that 
reclaimed  three  townships  of  good  farming  land  that 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  Yangtze  for  seven  years.  That  first 
year  crops  valued  at  $1,000,000  were  harvested  on  these  re- 
claimed lands,  a  return  on  costs  of  river  control  work  of 
20  to  1  the  first  year. 

Many  similar  examples  can  be  given.  After  the  floods 
of  1924  near  Paotingfu,  Hopei,  we  built  dikes  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000,  that  put  back  into  cultivation  lands  that 
also  yielded  in  a  single  year  twenty  times  the  cost  of  the 
dike  work.  It  takes  leadership  and  organization  and  appli- 
cation to  achieve  such  results. 


Farmers  whose  lands  are  flooded  will  work  to  protect 
their  property  from  future  floods.  Likewise  men  with  no 
prospect  of  another  job  will  accept  work  relief  jobs  on  the 
Chinese  roads.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  field  manager 
and  chief  engineer  for  the  Province  of  Shantung  on  the 
Red  Cross  program  from  early  in  the  spring  of  1921  until 
the  famine  was  over  and  the  work  closed  the  following 
July.  At  the  peak  of  our  work,  35,000  men  were  engaged  on 
the  road-building  program  for  Shantung.  All  work  was  on 
a  piece  basis.  Men  were  paid  by  the  gang  of  thirty,  and  in 
grain  at  the  cost  price  to  the  Red  Cross.  Daily  earnings 
were  moderate,  for  rates  were  fixed  to  meet  ordinary  local 
wages  at  non-harvest  season.  The  men  were  hungry  and 
worked  steadily.  The  old  rule  of  John  Smith  prevailed. 
Those  who  would  not  work  had  to  leave.  At  first  only  the 
most  needy  were  given  work  tags.  Later  all  comers  were 
permitted  to  work  at  nominal  rates  at  road  building.  Then 
in  late  May  and  early  June  came  a  fair  wheat  harvest.  The 
men  threw  down  their  carry-poles  and  baskets,  for  even 
wheat  harvesting  is  easier  than  road  building  where  hard 
shoveling  and  carrying  loads  of  over  a  hundred  pounds  all 
day  are  ordinary  routine. 

China  needed  the  stimulus  to  road  building  that  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Red  Cross  program  of  1920-21  as  a  famine 
relief  measure.  Then  China  had  almost  no  highways  fit  for 
autos  outside  of  the  large  coast  cities.  Now  she  has  50,000 
miles  of  fairly  well  graded  earth  motor  roads. 

Later,  after  the  serious  drought  of  1928-1932,  in  Shansi 
and  Kansu,  American  funds  helped  grade  a  motor  road 
nearly  500  miles  long  from  Sian  to  Lanchow,  turning  it 
over  to  the  National  Government  90  percent  completed 
early  last  year.  This  work  was  handled  under  the  greatest 
difficulties.  Banditry  was  rife  and  our  engineers  were  re- 
peatedly in  danger.  We  were  able  to  get  cooperation  from 
the  provincial  authorities,  and  as  a  result  of  this  road  build- 
ing it  was  possible  to  cut  the  travel  time  from  eighteen 
days  (as  it  formerly  took  by  mule  cart)  to  three  days  or 
less  by  auto.  While  this  new  road  was  not  equal  in  quality 
to  most  of  our  trunk  roads  in  America,  it  was  a  great 
advance  over  the  cart  roads  that  had  grades  as  high  as  30 
percent  where  extra  mules  and  cattle  had  to  be  used  to 
pull  loaded  vehicles  up  many  of  the  hills. 

IN  Suiyuan  and  in  Shansi,  irrigation  was  the  crying  need. 
There  we  used  famine  labor  to  dig  canals  and  build  dams 
and  gate  structures.  We  used  men  instead  of  pumps  to 
unwater  canals  where  earth  work  was  going  on.  Always  it 
was  human  labor  rather  than  the  machine  that  did  the 
work,  excavating  canals,  road  building  and  pumping  to 
lower  water  tables  in  excavations.  Even  at  hauling  freight 
the  Chinese  coolie  competes  with  the  automobile,  pulling 
his  600  pounds  of  flour,  kerosene  or  cotton  bales  on  his 
rickshaws  over  Shansi's  graded  earth  roads. 

Thus,  as  a  means  of  relieving  famine,  two  notable  irri- 
gation projects  and  many  miles  of  roads  have  been  built 
by  our  engineers.  We  call  it  work  relief  and  famine  pre- 
vention. But  many  other  such  projects  should  go,  forward 
in  China  without  waiting  for  a  calamity  to  urge  their 
construction.  The  water  conservancy  program  for  Shansi, 
as  outlined  in  two  reports  we  published  last  year,  is  prac- 
tical and  would  be  carried  out  except  for  that  old  and 
seemingly  insurmountable  obstacle — money  shortage.  In 
other  words,  those  in  charge  of  government  funds  do  not 
agree  with  the  engineers  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
these  things.  They  say  national  defense  comes  first.  The 
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civil  engineers,  therefore,  as  a  group,  are  still  rather  im- 
potent. 

The  ordinary  American  cannot  understand  why  the 
Chinese  have  not  long  since  been  able  to  keep  the  Yellow 
River  in  check,  for  it  is  known  that  this  river  has  the  bad 
habit  of  tumbling  out  of  bed  with  nightmares.  Neither  do 
the  Chinese  understand  why  we  let  the  Mississippi  and 
other  rivers  get  out  of  their  banks  as  they  do  and  may  do 
again  some  day.  It  is  true  that  America  has  taken  the  prob- 
lem of  Mississippi  flood  control  more  seriously  in  recent 
years  than  China  has  taken  the  ancient  Yellow  River 
problem.  But  the  reason  for  Chinese  delay  is  understand- 
able. Heretofore  the  three  provinces  of  Shantung,  Hopei  and 
Honan  have  had  their  own  Yellow  River  Bureaus  acting 
independently.  Only  very  recently  has  the  National  Gov- 
ernment sought  to  centralize  authority  and  deal  with  this 
problem  in  a  broad  way.  Just  as  in  1931  the  National  Flood 
Relief  Commission  was  formed  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  assume  responsibility  for  handling  the  problems 
then  presented  by  the  Yangtze  flood  of  that  year,  so  now  a 
still  abler  River  Commission  should  be  formed  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  these  1935  disasters. 

My  last  visit  to  the  Yellow  River  early  in  March  showed 
me  how  sorely  China  is  in  need  of  a  helping  hand  in 
her  river  work.  I  was  apprehensive  then  and  gave  reasons 
for  my  anxiety.  My  plea  was  and  still  is  for  abler  leader- 
ship in  this  line  of  science  where  experience  is  necessary 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  funds  of  equal  importance.  Some 
of  the  antiquated  methods  attempted  early  this  year  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Yellow  River  are  not  in  line  with  sound  engi- 
neering practice  and  should  no  longer  be  permitted. 

STUDENTS  of  river  control  know  that  each  stream  has  its 
peculiarities   that  affect   its   behavior   in   flood.   In   the 
case  of  the  Yellow  River  this  is  especially  obvious.  On  much 
of  the  watershed  of  that  great  river  are  deep  deposits  of  a 
fine  wind-blown  soil,  called  loess,  which  is  readily  eroded 
during  the  summer  rains.  If  the  rains  are  torren- 
tial, as  they  often  are,  the  mud  loads  that  come 
down  into  the  tributaries  and  through  to  the  main  _ 

channel  of  this  river,  are  tremendous.  It  is  this  fine 
yellow  soil  that  gives  the  river  its  name.  So  great 
was  the  turbidity  in  early  August  1933,  under  ab- 
normal conditions  of  run-off,  that  the  water  was 
overcharged  by  its  burden  and  began  to  precipi- 
tate mud  rapidly  in  the  provinces  of  Honan,  Hopei 
and  Shantung,  thus  raising  the  bed  of  the  main 
river  and  causing  overtopping  of  the  dikes.  With 
constricted  channel,  increased   flow   digs  the  bed 
deeper,  and  velocities  get  greater  and  remain  high 
enough  to  carry  loads  of  solid  matter  as  great  as 
30  percent  by  weight,  almost  as  thick  as 
pea  soup.  In  one  of  the  subtributaries  of 
the  Yellow  River  in  Shensi  Province — the 
King  River — we  took  samples  of  the  water     ^^M 
during  the  high  flood.  The  solids  were  48 
percent  by  weight  at  this  time. 

When  this  unusual  flow  of  August  1933 
came  to  the  plains  of  Honan  Province 
where  the  Yellow  River  leaves  the  high 
bluff  and  the  dikes  are  farther  apart,  ve- 
locities grew  less  and  the  river  began  to 
drop  its  mud  load.  A  hundred  miles  east 
of  the  Peiping-Hankow  Railway,  the  chan-  ,  I 
nel  filled  so  rapidly  with  this  new  mud  I 


deposit  that  the  river  rose  rapidly  and  broke  dikes  on  both 
banks.  This  was  not  a  new  situation,  for  many  times  in  his- 
tory the  Yellow  River  has  similarly  misbehaved.  The  1933 
flood  was  very  high — 750,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at  maxi- 
mum stage.  Though  the  Yangtze  or  the  Mississippi  dis- 
charges at  flood  stage  four  times  this  amount,  neither  of 
these  rivers  carries  such  a  mud  load,  hence  neither  has 
offered  so  baffling  a  problem.  . 

But  with  all  its  difficulties  the  Yellow  River  can  be  man- 
aged. The  ancient  methods  adopted  by  the  Chinese  are  not 
ours.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  rock  in  eastern 
Honan,  southern  Hopei  and  western  Shantung,  the  Chi- 
nese have  long  ago  worked  out  a  method  of  treatment  that 
employs  great  quantities  of  kaoliang  stalks,  similar  to  our 
corn  stalks  but  larger.  These  they  place  in  layers  six  inches 
in  thickness  with  roots  toward  the  river.  Then  a  layer  of 
earth  of  similar  depth  is  placed  on  (Continued  on  page  505) 


And  here  are  three  approaches  to  a  modern  Great  Wall: 
First,  temporary  protection  of  the  earth  dikes  with  hemp 
and  trees,-  second,  bank-protection  done  by  Chinese  where 
rock  is  plentiful;  finally,  the  more  imaginative  job  of 
handmade  irrigation  ditches  on  the  great  loess  plateau 
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WE  AMERICANS  pay  farmers  more  for  our  milk 
every  year  than  for  all  the  corn,  wheat,  cotton 
and  cottonseed  produced  throughout  the  coun- 
try. In  1933,  according  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the   nation's   milk   bill— at   the   farm— was   $1,263,000,000 
while  the  total  for  all  farm  products  was  only  $5,985,000,000. 
At  retail  prices  the  milk  bill  came  to  $3,000,000,000. 

Yet  dairy  farmers  are  drowning  in  their  surplus  produc- 
tion so  that  farmer  after  farmer  appeared  before  recent 
hearings  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Philadelphia 
to  tell  how  he  could  not  pull  out  of  the  red,  even  though 
he  did  not  count  a  value  for  his  own  labor  or  taxes  or  de- 
preciation into  his  costs.  "Why  do  you  stay  in  the  milk 
husiness?"  one  was  asked.  "I  have  nothing  else  to  do,"  he 
replied.  On  the  other  hand  a  federal  survey  indicates  that 
in  the  cities  American  families  do  not  get  even  half  as 
much  milk  of  all  kinds — canned,  dried  and  fresh — as  is 
needed  in  even  a  minimum-cost  diet. 

In  that  same  year— 1933— 86,000  New  York  State  com- 
mercial dairy  farmers  were  engaged  in  the  production  of 
milk  for  sale  to  the  11,000,000  of  us  who  reside  in  the  seven- 
teen counties  comprising  the  metropolitan  New  York  area, 
which  includes  all  of  Long  Island,  and  parts  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Connecticut.  The  aggregate  dairy  farm  investment 
in  New  York  was  $960,000,000.  Since  that  time  conditions 
have  changed.  Milk  consumption  in  the  metropolitan  area 
dropped  from  3,700,- 
000  fluid  quarts  per 
day  in  1932  to  3,- 
200,000  in  1933.  In 
1934  in  the  face  of  a 
$400,000  advertising 
campaign  to  increase 
consumption  c  o  n  - 
ducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  State  of 
New  York,  consump- 


tion slumped  another  200,000  fluid  quarts  per  day.  More 
than  15,000  dairy  farmers  went  out  of  business. 

Insufficient  milk  doubtless  at  least  contributed  to  condi- 
tions disclosed  in  the  survey  by  the  New  York  City  De- 
partment of  Health  which  found  135,000  primary  school 
children  so  undernourished  that  they  will  be  assigned  to 
special  outdoor  classes  in  the  current  school  year.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in 
New  York  City  are  not  getting  adequate  quantities  of 
milk.  Nutritionists  declare  that  at  least  under  the  age  of 
six  a  child  should  receive  a  quart  of  milk  per  day,  a  pint  of 
it  fresh,  and  older  children  and  adults,  half  that  amount. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  New  Yorkers  and  others  do 
not  get  their  healthful  quota.  Among  some  groups,  espe- 
cially in  the  foreign  population,  milk  was  regarded  as  a 
luxury  even  when  times  were  good.  This  misconception 
should  be  corrected  through  education.  The  second  and 
more  important  reason  is  that  the  retail  price  of  milk  is  out 
of  line  with  other  food  products.  For  many  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  luxury.  Those  who  have  closely  studied  the  problem  in 
New  York  City  and  state  believe  that  if  people  got  what 
they  need  the  existing  surplus  would  be  absorbed  and 
health  would  be  improved.  Cheaper  prices  would  make 
milk  more  attractive  to  those  who  have  some  power  of 
choice  as  to  what  they  will  eat  and  would  bring  it  within 
reach  of  others  pinched  by  the  low  incomes  of  hard  times. 

Under  existing  reg- 


New  Yorkers  should  have  more  milk  and  cheaper  milk,  Mr. 
Chambers  believes,  and  could  have  it  with  benefit  to  the 
farmers  who  serve  them.  While  the  author's  discussion  of  facts 
and  ways  out  is  based  on  a  survey  by  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Public  Markets,  of  which  he  is  secretary,  he 
wishes  to  make  it  clear  that  its  views  are  his  own  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  those  of  the  present  city  administration 
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ulations  of  the  New 
York  State  Milk  Con- 
trol Board,  Grade  B 
milk,  delivered  to 
New  York  City 
homes  by  wagon,  is 
13  cents  per  quart.  In 
the  stores  the  price  is 
12  cents  for  adver- 
tised brands,  11  cents 
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for  others.  A  limited  quantity  is  sold  at  8  cents  to  families 
who  can  prove  dire  and  extreme  poverty  along  with  mul- 
tiple children,  if  they  will  get  up  and  be  at  one  of  the  city's 
90-odd  relief  stations  between  6:30  and  8:30  a.m.  An  allot- 
ment of  50,000  quarts  per  day  of  this  variety  subject  to  these 
restrictions,  is  the  best  that  Mayor  LaGuardia,  head  of  the 
present  Fusion  administration  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
was  able  to  obtain  from  the  distributors.  Simultaneously  the 
city,  on  contract,  buys  30,000  quarts  of  milk  per  day  for  its 
hospitals  and  prisons  at  5.2  cents  per  quart  (5.5  cents  in 
outlying  boroughs). 

Careful  studies  by  the  Department  of  Public  Markets 
lead  us  to  believe  that  bottled  milk  sold  over  the  counter 
should  be  available  to  anyone  at  8  cents  a  quart. 

THE  price  paid  to  producers,  like  the  retail  price,  is  set 
by  the  Milk  Control  Board.  For  milk  resold  for  fluid 
consumption  (in  August  1935)  the  price  paid  to  the  pro- 
ducer was  $2.45  per  100  pounds,  or  47  quarts.  If  farmers 
received  this  price  52  cents  per  quart — even  for  all  the  milk 
that  actually  is  consumed  in  fluid  form — they  would  not 
be  in  the  red.  The  catch  is  that  milk  diverted  for  the  mak- 
ing of  cream,  canned  and  dried  milk  and  cheese,  and  called 
surplus,  brought  the  farmer  only  $1.02  per  100  pounds — 
2.1  cents  a  quart.  Since  half  his  production  was  resold  at  the 
fluid  price  and  half  at  the  surplus  price,  the  farmer  received 
$1.74  per  100  pounds,  or  3.7  cents  per  quart.  This  estimate 
of  relative  quantities  is  taken  from  figures  of  producers  and 
distributors  compiled  in  the  survey  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Markets.  In  August  1935,  nineteen  New 
York  City  distributors  reported  to  Professor  Leland  Spen- 
cer of  Cornell  University  that  58  percent  of  the  milk  was 
resold  for  fluid  consumption.  The  average  3.7  cents  a  quart 
received  by  the  farmers  in  August  is  declared  by  their  rep- 
resentative to  provide  a  fair  return  on  investment  when  a 
man's  total  supply  is  sold.  It  is  more  than  half  a  cent  above 
the  1934  average  price,  3.01  cents.  This  latter  price  more- 
over did  not  take  into  account  the  loss  on  surplus  milk 
which  the  dairy  farmer  did  not  sell  at  all. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  that  confront  both  farmers  and 
families  who  buy  milk  under  the  existing  system  of  price 
setting  and  distribution  were  brought  out  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  and  Connecticut  milksheds,  con- 
ducted in  1934  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
Commission  found  "evidence  of  agreements  and  under- 
standings ...  to  substantially  lessen  competition  ...  to  fix 
prices  to  consumers  in  other  milksheds  .  .  ."  on  the  part  of 
"the  larger  dealer  companies."  Further  their  report  declares: 

Dairy  farmers  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Philadelphia  milksheds  lost  in  excess  of 
$600,000  during  1934  through  practices 
of  certain  distributors,  for  most  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  find  justification.  These 
practices  included  underpayments  to  pro- 
ducers by  dealers  and  excessive  hauling 
charges.  .  .  . 

In  contrast  to  the  farmers'  plight  the 
report  finds: 

Rates  of  return  on  total  milk  invest- 
ment for  a  group  of  Philadelphia  distrib- 
utors ranged  from  13.27  per  cent  in  1932 
to  5.22  percent  in  1934.  .  .  .  During  the 
six  years  1929  to  1934,  inclusive,  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Products  Corporation  re- 
ceived from  its  two  subsidiaries  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  approximately  $27,500,- 


000  in  dividends,  representing  more  than  70  percent  of  its  in- 
vestment in  the  two  Philadelphia  companies. 

In  more  prosperous  years,  1929-31,  the  return  of  the  larger 
Connecticut  companies  ran  around  20  percent.  In  the  last 
full  year  for  which  the  Commission  collected  figures — 
1933— it  was  6.75  percent. 

Further  the  report  declares: 

Evidence  was  developed  indicating  that  in  both  the  Connect- 
icut and  Philadelphia  milksheds  dealer  companies  have  at  times 
been  at  least  in  part  responsible  for  the  creation  of  milk  "sur- 
plus" by  the  importation  of  milk  products  from  other  produc- 
ing areas  .  .  .  which  results  not  only  in  local  producers  receiving 
a  lower  price  on  the  quantity  of  their  production  so  displaced, 
but  is  taken  into  consideration  in  the  fixing  of  prices,  and  to 
that  extent  tends  to  depress  prices  to  local  producers. 

The  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  which  con- 
trols a  substantial  percentage  of  milk  sold  in  the  Philadel- 
phia shed,  divides  up  the  New  York  business  with  the 
Borden  Company.  Sheffield  Farms  Company  is  the  New 
York  subsidiary  of  National  Dairy.  Borden's  is  the  princi- 
pal outlet  of  the  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  of  dairy  farmers,  while  Sheffield 
Farms  has  built  up  its  own  group  of  producers.  Business 
conducted  by  independents  is  negligible  in  the  New  York 
City  area. 

In  August  when  the  Milk  Control  Board  fixed  the  prices 
which  gave  3.7  cents  per  quart  as  the  average  return  to 
New  York  State  farmers,  it  set  9.75  cents  as  the  price  which 
retailers  would  pay  for  unadvertised  brands  and  10.75 
cents  for  advertised  brands  of  Grade  B  milk.  At  the  higher 
price  which  is  paid  by  90  percent  of  the  New  York  retailers 
the  price  of  bottled  milk  represents  a  gross  spread  of  more 
than  7  cents,  a  "write-up"  of  almost  200  percent  over  the 
average  price  received  by  the  farmer  for  his  total  sales. 
This  average  includes  of  course  the  payment  for  milk  di- 
verted to  cream  and  byproducts. 

WHEN  milk  is  prepared  for  resale  for  fluid  consump- 
tion there  should  be  a  maximum  handling  cost  of  less 
than  3  cents  per  quart,  including  country  plant  handling, 
transportation  to  the  city,  pasteurization  and  bottling,  dis- 
tribution and  selling  to  retailers  and  general  overhead.  In 
August  1933  the  study  by  Professor  Spencer  found  that  six 
New  York  City  dealers  whose  business  included  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  unadvertised  bottled  milk  at  wholesale 
had  an  average  cost  of  2.54  cents  a  quart  for  these  items.  If 
that  figure  is  accepted,  the  holder  of  the  present  city  con- 
tract— Borden's — is  losing  money  on  every  quart  sold  to  the 
city  at  5.2  or  5.5  cents  a  quart,  which 
is  almost  exactly  the  amount  set  by 
the  Milk  Control  Board  as  the  price  to 
be  paid  the  farmer  for  milk  resold  for 
fluid  use.  Milk  sold  at  a  loss  may  rep- 
resent "spot  milk,"  part  of  a  normal 
surplus  that  otherwise  would  be  sold 
for  byproducts.  In  the  Federal  Trade 
Commissions  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
Connecticut  milksheds  instances  were 
reported  in  which  milk  bought  from 
the  farmer  at  a  low  price  for  diversion 
actually  was  sold  as  fluid  milk,  or  in 
which  milk  from  distant  areas  where 
production  costs  are  lower  was 
brought  in  cheaply,  while  nearby  pro- 
ducers had  to  pour  their  "surplus" 
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down  the  drains.  In  any  case,  however,  the  farmer  should 
be  paid  the  fluid  rate  for  milk  sold  in  that  form. 

The  complicated  corporate  structures  of  the  large  dis- 
tributors make  a  study  of  cost  accounting  difficult  from 
their  books.  During  the  past  sixty  years  they  have  created 
hundreds  of  subsidiaries.  Many  increases  in  capitalization 
have  been  made  by  interchange  of  stock.  Holding  company 
units  are  so  intermingled  that  the  officials  themselves  have 
been  quoted  as  declaring  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  holdings. 
There  complications  have  hindered  an  audit  that,  among 
other  things,  would  give  the  accurate  cost  of  wagon  delivery 
of  milk,  probably  the  most  costly  operation  in  the  whole 
field  of  milk  supply.  It  is  a  system  of  distribution  which 
long  ago  outlived  the  usefulness  it  had  in  the  early  days  of 
raw  milk,  when  speedy  delivery  was  essential.  It  has  become 
a  costly  medium  of  competition. 

IN  the  survey  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Markets 
as  many  as  six  duplicating  deliveries  were  found  in  most 
sections  of  the  city.  Those  studies  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
additional  cent  or  two  charged  for  delivered  milk  does  not 
cover  the  actual  cost,  which  then  must  be  passed  along  in 
the  price  of  milk  sold  in  the  stores,  penalizing  the  would- 
be-thrifty  cash-and-carry  purchaser.  When  milk  is  delivered 
by  the  distributors  to  a  neighborhood  grocer  or  milk  sta- 
tion at  the  proper  temperature  it  can  be  kept  at  that  tem- 
perature until  delivered  to  the  household  refrigerator. 
Under  the  existing  system  New  Yorkers  often  find  in  winter 
that  their  milk  has  been  frozen  on  its  ride  through  the 
streets,  while  in  summer  bottle  tops  are  coated  with  bac- 
teria during  the  repose  on  the  doorstep  or  the  dumbwaiter. 
People  who  wish  wagon  delivery  of  milk  should  pay  the 
actual  cost  so  that  those  who  buy  at  stores  will  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  something  they  are  not  getting. 

When  the  study  of  the  Department  of  Markets  was  start- 
ed eighteen  months  ago,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  prior 
research  along  this  line  was  limited  and  basically  unreliable. 
In  the  able  and  sincere  study  conducted  by  Professor  Spen- 
cer the  difficulty  of  accuracy  is  obvious.  He  had  to  depend 
for  his  conclusions  upon  a  voluntary  statement  of  distribu- 
tors, efficient  and  inefficient.  Their  figures  at  times  showed 
divergences  as  great  as  three  cents  per  quart  in  a  single  step 
in  the  operation.  In  reaching  our  own  conclusions  therefore, 
Deputy  Commissioner  Alexander  Hamilton  and  I,  to  whom 
the  direction  of  the  study  was  assigned  by  Commissioner 
William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  sought  not  generalizations, 
but  specific  data.  We  made  case  studies  of  milk  bottles,  cans 
and  tank-trucks.  We  practically  interviewed  the  cows.  In 
trying  to  work  out  ways  to  get  cheaper  milk  to  the  public 
we  made  our  own  estimates  of  distribution  costs  higher 
than  the  average  disclosed  by  Professor  Spencer  for  similar 
commercial  operations.  We  accepted  3.7  cents  a  quart  as  a 
base  price  to  be  paid  the  dairy  farmer  under  contract  as 
better  than  the  going  rate  and  "fair"  in  terms  of  a  return 
on  his  investment  and  some  return  for  his  labor. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  problem  four  possible  solutions 
emerged.  Milk  might  be  declared  legally  a  public  utility,  to 
be  regulated  within  the  present  methods  of  distribution. 
The  story  of  the  existing  units  in  the  industry  however, 
which  has  been  shown  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
for  adjacent  territory  [similar  studies  soon  are  to  be  made 
by  the  Commission  in  New  York]  makes  even  the  most 
optimistic  of  us  skeptical.  The  current  practices  of  corrup- 
tion, dishonesty  and  fraud  reported  from  Connecticut  and 


Philadelphia,  together  with  the  elaborate  holding  company 
corporate  structure,  indicates  serious  if  not  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  that  proposal. 

Another  possibility  might  be  seen  in  municipal  owner- 
ship along  the  lines  by  which  cities  took  over  water  supply 
systems  a  generation  ago.  But  you  can't  store  milk  in  reser- 
voirs for  months  and  years.  Nor  does  it  seem  desirable  to 
precipitate  the  acutely  existing  social  problem  of  cheap  milk 
into  the  acrimonious  debate  concerning  municipal  owner- 
ship. The  question  doubtless  would  be  thrown  into  the 
courts  and  kept  there  until  children  now  suffering  from 
malnutrition  have  grown  into  adults. 

New  Yorkers  will  see  a  third  objection  to  the  municipal 
ownership  plan  in  Father  Knickerbocker's  experiment  with 
subways.  Proponents  of  the  municipal  ownership  plan  point 
to  the  five-cent  subway  fare  in  New  York  City  which  they 
believe  will  become  permanent  by  unification  of  the  exist- 
ing three  systems.  Opponents  of  the  idea  point  just  as 
strongly  to  the  fairly  well  established  fact  that  it  costs  six 
and  a  fraction  cents  for  every  straphanger  and  the  differ- 
ence comes  out  of  the  taxpayer.  But  the  candidates  for 
public  office  have  been  elected  on  platforms  of  preserving 
the  five-cent  fare.  And  so  it  might  be  with  municipally 
owned  pasteurization  plants  and  milk  stations. 

Wisconsin  legislators,  who  often  have  led  the  way  in 
social  progress,  have  evolved  a  plan  which  only  this  year 
was  made  available  for  experiment  in  Milwaukee.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  a  municipal  milk  authority,  its 
members  appointed  by  the  mayor.  In  practice  it  would 
parallel  New  York's  own  Port  Authority  which  long  has 
been  a  model  for  the  nation  in  quasi-public  institutions. 
Under  this  plan  the  municipality  would  not  be  responsible 
for  financing  the  authority  other  than  in  its  initial  phases, 
though  if  dissolved  its  assets  would  revert  to  the  city. 

The  danger  in  the  Wisconsin  plan  is  that  essentially 
its  functions  remain  under  political  domination.  While 
few  public  spirited  citizens  would  be  likely  to  criticize  ap- 
pointments to  such  an  authority  by  Mayor  LaGuardia,  his 
incumbency  in  the  office  of  mayor  is  not  perennial.  It  is  not 
impossible  for  the  imaginative  to  look  ahead  and  see  a 
municipal  milk  authority  reluctant  to  readjust  milk  prices 
no  matter  how  well  justified,  particularly  if  a  campaign 
approached.  Others  see  in  the  Wisconsin  plan  a  drift  to- 
ward state  socialism,  to  which  many  honest  and  sincere  men 
and  women  are  opposed.  While  proponents  of  such  a  plan 
point  to  the  great  George  Washington  Bridge  which  spans 
the  Hudson  River,  and  to  the  Holland  Tunnel  beneath  it, 
both  structures  erected  by  the  Port  Authority  and  earning 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  its  obligations,  many  others 
feel  that  half  a  dollar  for  the  use  of  either  is  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  New  Jersey  sunshine.  They  argue  that  relatively 
few  New  Yorkers — those  with  cars — cross  the  bridge  or 
traverse  the  tunnel,  while  all  of  us  are  interested  in  the  price 
of  milk,  and  hence  tremendous  pressure  would  be  exerted 
on  milk  authority  commissioners  as  campaigns  approached. 

THE  fourth  proposal  discussed  informally  is  one  which 
would  skirt  many  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  munici- 
pal ownership  or  political  control.  It  is  to  organize  a  con- 
sumers' cooperative  whose  members  would  own  their  own 
milk  distributing  business  and  hence  be  able  and  interested 
to  keep  middlemen's  costs  at  a  minimum.  Consumers'  co- 
operatives have  not  been  developed  extensively  in  this  coun- 
try, where  our  history  of  competitive  development  has  led 
us  rather  to  the  chain  store.  Yet  in  England,  for  example, 
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they  have  proved  so  successful  that  some  7,000,000  families 
are  supplied  with  food,  clothing  and  other  commodities 
through  a  thousand  member  societies  organized  in  a  central 
cooperative  organization.  An  amusing  instance  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a  cooperative  arose  recently  in  this  country.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  anonymous  complaint,  the  Massachusetts  Milk 
Control  Board  investigated  the  dairy  of  the  United  Co- 
operative Society  at  Maynard,  Mass.,  and  reported  its  milk 
of  so  high  a  quality  that  it  should  be  retailed  at  14  cents  a 
quart  instead  of  the  present  13  cents.  "Evidently  a  complaint 
of  this  type  did  not  emanate  from  an  individual  who  has 
the  interests  of  the  consumer  at  heart,"  an  official  of  the 
Society  commented.  "Inferiority  in  quality  is  not  the  goal 
of  die  United  Cooperative  for,  being  a  consumer-owned 
organization,  there  would  be  no  gain  for  it  to  cheat  itself." 

HP  HE  tragic  consequences  of  depression  in  New  York  City 
•  might  provide  an  opportunity  to  start  a  consumers'  coop- 
erative for  die  purchase  and  distribution  of  milk  without  one 
of  the  initial  hurdles — the  expense  of  promotion  and  organ- 
ization. There  are  320,000  families  on  relief,  obviously  in 
need  of  milk  at  die  lowest  price  that  can  be  obtained.  The 
model  budgets  prepared  by  relief  administrators  include  an 
average  weekly  quota  of  eight  and  three-quarters  quarts  of 
fresh  milk  per  family,  at  12  cents  a  quart.  To  reduce  the 
cost  to  eight  cents  would  save  about  $7,000,000  a  year. 

Laws  of  New  York  State  already  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  consumers'  cooperatives,  arid  cooperatives 
of  this  type  are  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  fields, 
including  milk  distribution.  A  difficulty  is  apparent  in  de- 
vising a  method  whereby  relief  families  might  become 
shareholders  in  a  cooperative  organization,  perhaps  by  pur- 
chasing shares  over  a  period  of  time  at  some  trifling  rate. 
I  believe  diis  difficulty  could  be  surmounted. 

In  a  consumers'  cooperative  each  member  is  required  to 
own  at  least  one  share  of  stock;  he  may  own  more,  but  in 
any  case  has  only  one  vote  in  deciding  its  policies.  Divi- 
dends on  these  shares  or  on  preferred  stock  are  limited; 
and  any  surplus  that  accrues  from  the  organization's  busi- 
ness is  rebated  to  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
their  purchases.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  consumers'  co- 
operatives both  in  this  country  and  abroad  to  sell  at  the 
market  price,  thus  avoiding  price  wars  with  commercial 
competitors,  and  to  rebate  to  members  the  savings  made 
possible  by  cooperative  organization  in  which  there  is  no 
watered  stock  to  be  carried  and  in  which  administrative 
salaries  and  costs  ordinarily  are  kept  lower  than  in  commer- 
cial concerns.  Under  the  New  York  State  law,  initial  capital 
for  a  consumers'  cooperative  for  milk  distribution  might  be 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  non-voting  preferred  stock,  with 
dividends  limited  to  6  percent.  Several  public-spirited  citi- 
zens of  large  means  have  expressed  interest  in  investing  in 
this  type  of  organization.  For  relief  families  it  might  be 
well,  if  legally  possible,  to  sell  at  actual  cost,  rather  than  to 
give  the  later  rebates. 

An  initial  capital  of  $1,000,000  through  the  sale  of  pre- 
ferred stock  would  make  it  possible  to  set  up  100  retail 
stores  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000  each  in  die  vicinity  of  exist- 
ing relief  stations.  The  remaining  capital  would  be  used 
to  construct  or  acquire  pasteurization  plants,  trucks  and  other 
equipment.  Plants  which  could  be  leased  are  available.  Fig- 
uring the  price  to  die  producers  as  3.7  cents  a  quart  on  a 
contract  taking  a  farmer's  total  supply  (a  proposal  in  which 
representatives  of  producers'  organizations  have  expressed 
a  lively  interest)  estimates  based  on  the  survey  of  the  De- 


partment of  Markets  indicate  that  sales  could  be  made  at 
8  cents  a  quart,  covering  cost  of  handling,  dividends  and 
operation  of  the  retail  stores.  The  following  figures,  as  I 
said  before,  exceed  those  found  in  the  reports  to  Professor 
Spencer  of  New  York  distributors  actually  engaged  in  this 
type  of  selling: 

Paid  to  producer   $.0370 

Country   Plant   Operation 0060 

Transportation  to  City 0087 

Pasteurization  and   Bottling 0075 

Administrative  Expense 0005 

Loss   and   Waste 0008 

City  Delivery  to  Retail  Units 0070      .0305 


Total 


$.0675 


To  this  amount  should  be  added  the  requirements  for 
dividends  and  store  operation.  A  study  of  chain  store 
operation,  including  an  analysis  of  expenses  in  a  retail  dairy 
products  system,  indicates  that  the  latter  would  average 
about  $100  a  week  per  store.  A  retail  price  of  8  cents  would 
make  it  necessary  for  stores  to  average  a  sale  of  1500  quarts 
of  milk  a  day  or  their  equivalent  in  other  dairy  products. 
Actually  in  some  of  the  existing  stations  maintained  by  re- 
lief agencies  2500  quarts  of  eight  cent  milk  are  sold  be- 
tween the  hours  of  6:30  and  8:30  to  selected  families. 

As  die  provision  of  milk  to  relief  families  becomes  an  es- 
tablished fact,  cooperative  stores  would  be  extended  to  other 
neighborhoods,  with  relatively  little  additional  capital  out- 
lay for  organization  work.  Here  die  price  might  well  ap- 
proximate the  prevailing  commercial  level,  with  rebate  of 
the  savings  to  members  in  proportion  to  their  purchases. 

Such  stores  and  the  farmers  who  served  them  should 
be  safeguarded  against  unfair  competition  which  might 
occur  if  commercial  distributors  resorted  to  the  practice 
disclosed  by  the  Trade  Commission  of  bringing  in  low  cost 
milk  from  distant  areas  where  production  costs  are  lower. 
By  executive  order  the  Department  of  Health  could  draw 
in  the  existing  lines  of  the  New  York  milkshed,  so  that 
milk  from  the  more  distant  areas  would  be  used  for  by- 
products. This  would  not  work  a  hardship  on  the  farmers 
in  those  areas  since  they  now  receive  generally  the  by- 
product price  for  their  milk. 

WHAT  method  the  Fusion  Administration  will  adopt  to 
bring  to  realization  die  hope  of  cheaper  milk  cannot  of 
course  be  predicted.  The  problem,  particularly  as  it  affects 
the  poor,  is  one  to  which  Mayor  LaGuardia  is  devoting 
much  diought.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  do  something 
drastic  and  effective.  In  April  1935,  in  dedicating  the  new 
Bronx  Terminal  Market,  he  expressed  the  conviction  that 
there  will  some  day  be  in  the  market  a  pasteurization  plant 
to  serve  as  a  yardstick  to  show  costs  of  milk  distribution. 

Principles  incorporated  in  any  of  these  four  suggestions 
would  prove,  in  varying  degree,  advantageous  to  producer 
and  consumer  alike.  Any  of  them  would  require  legislation 
and  would  meet  with  opposition  from  one  quarter  or  an- 
other. Aside  from  aiding  families  who  need  to  get  more 
milk  than  at  present  diey  can  or  do  buy,  lowered  prices 
would  give  a  spur  to  die  consumption  of  milk,  aiding  dairy 
farmers  to  dispose  of  the  existing  surplus.  To  lower  milk 
costs  is  to  invest  in  the  health  of  this  and  oncoming  genera- 
tions. To  absorb  the  surplus  on  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  dairy  farms  means  not  only  a  new  lease  on 
life  for  the  residents  of  the  most  densely  populated  rural 
section  of  the  country  but  also  for  the  outlying  farmers. 
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JULIA    LATHROP    AT    HULL-HOUSE 

III.    YOUNG    PEOPLE    AND    OLD    LAWS 


BY  JANE  ADDAMS 


FRANCIS  HACKETT,  who  lived  for  several  years  at 
Hull-House,  once  gave  the  following  description  of 
Julia  Lathrop  in  the  pages  of  The  Survey — after  stating 
that  Hull-House  not  only  recruited  strong  characters,  it  was 
excited  about  them: 

In  the  third  month  of  my  residence  I  was  told,  "Miss  Lathrop 
is  coming!  Miss  Lathrop  is  coming!"  as  if  it  were  an  occasion 
for  public  rejoicing.  I  had  never  heard  of  Miss  Lathrop;  the 
name  was  a  fashionable  name  in  Chicago  and  I  thought  this 
was  much  too  fawning.  I  did  not  know  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  of 
Rockford,  Illinois,  who  brought  with  her  such  force,  such 
warmth,  such  an  almost  roguish  sense  of  the  tragi-comedy  of 
American  politics.  You  felt  she  enjoyed  the  game  .  .  .  without 
losing  sight  for  one  moment  of  the  big  end  she  had  in  view. 
Her  brown  eyes,  so  sincere,  but  with  a  sparkle  lurking  in  them, 
her  slow  redolent  voice,  her  flavor  of  Illinois,  gave  her  a  rich- 
ness which  was  valued  by  colleagues  who  had  less  vitality.  Yet 
that  almost  Italian  salience  was  only  one  kind  of  strength. 

I 

She  possessed  an  unusual  understanding  of  promising 
young  people,  with  a  great  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
right  the  old  wrongs  of  the  world,  each  in  his  own  way,  and 
it  was  with  the  young  that  she  most  brilliantly  displayed 
her  genius  for  friendship  founded  upon  understanding. 

In  the  first  place  she  distrusted  the  tendency  of  those  who 
are  already  middle  aged  or  approaching  old  age  which  as- 


sumes that  the  old  per  se  may  instruct  the  young.  Her  re- 
spect for  youth  was  so  genuine  that  she  recognized  and 
utilized  the  possibility  that  the  young  may  profitably  in- 
struct the  old.  It  is  said  that  we  can  all  like  the  young,  or 
envy  them,  or  fear  them,  but  to  learn  from  them  is  more 
difficult.  The  conceit  of  experience,  the  pride  of  having 
overcome  difficulties  get  in  the  way  and  if  we  do  learn  from 
them  we  almost  hope  they  haven't  noticed  it. 

To  be  individualized  is  what  the  young  demand  above 
all;  each  one  wishes  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  as  a 
separate  human  being  unlike  anyone  else  in  the  world, 
which  in  fact  is  true  of  each  one  of  them.  The  words  writ- 
ten of  an  Oxford  don  might  fitly  have  been  written  of  Julia 
Lathrop  that  "as  he  turned  his  head  from  guest  to  guest  at 
one  of  his  lunch  parties,  one  felt  that  a  new  universe  was 
seated  in  every  chair."  The  young  people  very  much  ad- 
mired her  brilliant  wit  and  also  had  a  vague  conception  of 
her  goodness  which  never  permitted  her  to  use  her  wit  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  other  person.  A  very  clever  young 
man,  who  is  not  often  confronted  by  anyone  who  can  quick- 
ly match  his  abounding  witticisms,  once  said:  "Miss  Lathrop 
is  so  phenomenally  quick  on  the  uptake  and  on  the  return 
that  she  must  think  of  a  lot  of  awful  mean  things  to  say  but 
she  never  once  says  one." 

Then  too  the  young  liked  her  tentative  attitude,  the  com- 
plete absence  of  an  air  of  giving  them  instruction.  This  atti- 
tude in  fact  sometimes  disconcerted  her  admirers  and  they 
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construed  it  as  lack  of  conviction.  This  of  course  was  a  mis- 
take, for  what  has  been  said  of  a  great  scholar,  that  his  meth- 
od became  more  tentative  as  his  grasp  on  reality  tightened, 
was  true  of  her.  It  was  because  she  was  so  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  the  eternal  verities  that  she  did  not  grow  dogmatic 
about  them.  Men  and  women  who  were  of  the  staff  of 
volunteer  residents  at  Hull-House  during  Julia  Lathrop's 
many  years  of  residence  and  semi-residence  there  faithfully 
bear  testimony  to  her  wonderful  capacity  in  this  direction. 
One  of  them  has  written:  "Miss  Lathrop  was  not  merely 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  she  was  the  friend  of  everyone.  She 
took  a  vital,  sisterly,  motherly  interest  in  all  of  the  problems 
of  her  associates,  in  the  tragedies  in  the  lives  of  all  of  her 
friends  and,  of  course,  there  are  tragedies  even  in  the  lives 
of  social  workers  and  in  the  lives  of  the  well-to-do.  Even 
benefactors  have  heartbreaks.  Julia  Lathrop  was  a  friend  to 
all  of  us."  The  young  people  always  left  her  after  one  of 
these  remarkable  interviews  very  much  pleased  with  them- 
selves, which  according  to  a  French  proverb  made  them 
pleased  with  her;  if  the  proverb  held,  their  pleasure  quickly 
turned  into  affectionate  admiration. 

ONE  of  the  longtime   residents   at   Hull-House,   Mrs. 
Kenneth  Rich,1   writes: 

My  first  picture  of  Miss  Lathrop  was  at  the  Chicago  School 
of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.  She  led  into  a  room  full  of  new 


shared  my  belief  that  it  is  not  our  business  to  instruct 
posterity  or  to  be  too  anxious  about  future  generations, 
that  if  we  can  help  form  contemporary  opinion  we  are  do- 
ing well.  I  remember  returning  to  Hull-House  one  day 
from  an  educational  conference  and  at  dinner  inveighed 
against  the  people  who  think  everything  will  come  out  all 
right  if  "we  only  educate  the  children"  into  paragons  who 
will  make  over  the  world.  I  remember  saying,  "Don't  you 
let  your  precious  Bureau,  J.  Lathrop,  add  to  the  general 
confusion,  by  making  people  believe  that  they  can  go  to 
war  or  do  any  other  wicked  thing  they  choose,  if  they  only 
give  the  young  a  progressive  education.  It  will  do  more 
harm  than  good  if  it  encourages  people  piously  to  shift 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  next  generation  the  responsibility 
for  a  world  which  has  been  brought  to  the  edge  of  destruc- 
tion." Her  reply  was  unexpectedly  mild  for  I  deserved  the 
rebuke  which  she  could  easily  have  given  me.  She  re- 
marked that  we  all  knew  that  mankind  seemed  almost  in- 
capable of  learning  from  experience  which  would  seem 
the  natural  way  to  learn.  The  best  that  the  Children's 
Bureau  could  do  was  what  a  young  man  once  said  of  his 
college  professor:  "He  did  not  merely  increase  our  ex- 
perience, he  left  us  more  alert  for  what  had  not  yet  been 
experienced  and  more  hopeful  about  it." 


IT  was  really  unfair  to  assume  even  in  jest  that  the  Chil- 
college   graduates,   a    handsome   young   gentleman   trom    the          j      t     -n  t  j  i  e       T  i- 
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Philippines,  Manuel  Quezon,  well   known  as  the  leader  for 


Philippine  independence.  That  picture  has  remained  a  vivid 
one,  because  it  characterized  Miss  Lathrop's  eagerness  to  let 
youth  speak  for  itself — and  speak  with  her  sympathetic  sup- 
port close  at  hand.  She  gave  youth  her  friendship  and  faith. 
She  gave  to  youth,  as  to  all  others,  credit  for  the  accomplish- 
ments she  herself  inspired. 

That  picture  characterized  her  appreciation,  too,  of  the  rights 
of  minorities  wherever  they  are  found  upon  the  earth;  and  of 
her  reach  out  toward  other  countries  and  nations  in  their  ef- 
forts toward  self-government,  toward  international  cooperation, 
a  world  court  of  justice,  and  peace. 

Dr.  Edith  Abbot  presents  another  aspect  through  the  fol- 
lowing incident: 

...  I  well  remember  one  very  early  summer  morning,  almost 
dawn,  when  she  called  some  sleeping  residents  of  Hull-House 
to  a  front  window  in  the  hall.  We  looked  out  to  see  walking 
down  Halsted  Street  a  young  Greek  in  the  white  kilted  skirt 
of  Hellas,  pointed  and  tasseled  slippers,  and  a  tasseled  cap,  pip- 
ing very  musically  on  some  long  reedlike  instruments.  The  lad 
was  evidently  on  his  way  home  from  a  national  festival  of  some 
kind.  But  Miss  Lathrop  had  been  so  moved  by  the  wistful 
figure  of  the  homesick  young  Greek  and  the  flutelike  melody 


that  floated  through  the  still  morning  air  that  she  said,  "When 
I  looked  out  of  the  window  I  gradually  saw  the  Attic  plains 
stretching     out     there 
where    last    night    we 

saw  only  the  sordidness         The  memorial  that  Jane  Addams  would  have  us  give  Julia 

Lathrop  centers  in  the  story  of  a  boy  in  her  home  town  of 
Rockford,  Illinois,  who  tried  to  be  a  gunman.  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  juvenile  court  in  the  world,  first  chief  of 


of  Halsted  Street."  She 
apologized  for  calling 
us  but  she  said  she 
knew  we  would  be 
glad  to  share  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  mirage 
or  vision  she  had  seen. 
Perhaps  it  is  ger- 
mane to  her  attitude 
toward  youth  to  add 
that  Julia  Lathrop 

1  Miss  Addams'  successor 
at  Hull-House. 


dren's  Bureau  fostered  any  such  tendency  for  Julia 
Lathrop  had  always  stressed  the  final  responsibility  of  the 
adult  public  for  conditions  surrounding  children.  To 
quote  from  one  of  her  speeches: 

Great  questions,  international,  national,  state,  city,  county,  all 
crowd  upon  our  minds.  We  must  stimulate  our  thought  by 
study.  We  must  increase  our  schools  of  citizenship,  strengthen 
our  cooperation  with  universities  and  colleges,  and,  perhaps 
above  all,  endeavor  to  seek  out  and  encourage  young  students 
of  politics,  economics  and  social  welfare,  whose  contribution  to 
a  more  intelligent  voting  public  may  reach  farther  into  the  fu- 
ture than  we  can  see. 

II 

Hull-House  was  early  obliged  to  consider  an  aspect  of 
education  having  to  do  with  the  streets  rather  than  the 
schools;  the  inevitable  temptations  of  commercialized 
amusements,  the  difficulties  of  a  blind-alley  job,  meaning- 
less conflicts  with  the  police,  the  different  standards  of  con- 
duct required  by  Old  World  parents  and  by  young  Amer- 
icans. 

Julia  Lathrop  wrote  of  the  conditions  surrounding  chil- 
dren in  the  Nineties  as  follows: 

The  belief  that  childhood   is   the  period  of  education  and 

should  be  spent  neither 
in  idleness  nor  in 
labor  was  haltingly 
expressing  itself  in  our 
child-labor  laws  and 
school  laws  twenty- 


five    years    ago.      But 
a   more   baffling   prob- 

the  Children's  Bureau,  whose  leadership  touched  countless 
young  people  now  grown  to  maturity,  Miss  Lathrop's  last 
public  service  was  to  strike  a  blow  at  capital  punishment 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  three  articles  drawn  from 
Miss  Addams'  last  book,  My  Friend — Julia  Lathrop, 
which  is  to  be  published  by  Macmillan  late  in  the  autumn 


lem  presented  itself. 
It  applied  not  to  all 
children  but  only  to  a 
neglected  minority — 
those  who  committed 
or  were  charged  with 
offenses  against  the 
law.  Their  sufferings 
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made  an  appeal  to  both  common  sense  and  pity,  while  their 
menace  to  the  order  of  the  society  which  disregarded  them 
could  not  permanently  be  ignored. 

In  Illinois  the  popular  confidence  in  institutional  care  for 
children  was  still  great  and  institutions  providing  care  for 
orphans  and  homeless  children  were  fairly  adequate.  The 
industrial  schools  for  dependent  boys  and  for  girls  were  ob- 
liged to  receive  many  neglected  children  whose  experiences 
had  been  so  nearly  criminal  that  their  mingling  with  innocent 
children  was  undesirable;  yet  they  necessarily  mingled  in  these 
institutions.  This  was  because  offenses  were  minimized  by  the 
courts  in  order  to  commit  to  industrial  schools  and  thus  save 
the  child  from  the  sure  demoralization  of  imprisonment. 

Another  miscarriage  of  justice  was  obvious  and  it  was  also 
unavoidable  without  great  changes  in  the  treatment  of  delin- 
quent children.  Children  over  ten  years  of  age  were  arrested, 
held  in  the  police  stations,  tried  in  the  police  courts.  If  con- 
victed they  were  usually  fined  and  if  the  fine  was  not  paid  sent 
to  the  city  prison.  But  often  they  were  let  oil  because  justices 
could  neither  tolerate  sending  children  to  the  Bridewell  nor 
bear  to  be  themselves  guilty  of  the  harsh  folly  of  compelling 
poverty-stricken  parents  to  pay  fines.  No  exchange  of  court 
records  existed  and  the  same  children  could  be  in  and  out  of 
various  police  stations  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  more 
hardened  and  more  skilful  with  each  experience. 

A  curious  situation  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  industrial 
schools.  In  her  journeys  through  the  state  (as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Charities)  Julia  Lathrop  had  often  been  dis- 
tressed when  she  encountered  the  careless  disposal  of  de- 
pendent children  by  a  probate  judge.  Because  the  county 
paid  a  fixed  monthly  amount  for  each  child  committed 
to  an  industrial  school  at  least  one  county  judge  when 
asked  to  commit  some  neglected  children  to  such  a  school 
for  dependents  was  reported  to  have  said,  "Oh,  that  will 
cost  the  county  too  much.  Let  them  run  another  year 
and  you  can  send  them  to  the  state  school  (for  delinquents) 
and  that  will  not  cost  the  county  anything." 


Julia  Lathrop  was  always  very  sensitive  about  the  un- 
holy number  of  dependent  children  who  became  delin- 
quents and  considered  such  an  outcome  a  severe  indict- 
ment of  state  care.  The  individual  case,  of  course,  was 
constantly  in  her  mind  and  her  experience;  one  was  a 
little  girl  of  twelve  who  for  five  years  had  been  the  legally 
adopted  child  of  a  woman  who  was  the  harassed  and 
overworked  proprietor  of  a  small  hotel.  The  foster-mother 
knew  nothing  concerning  the  care  of  children  and  in  the 
back  of  her  mind  was  the  life  of  a  "bound  girl"  she  had 
known  in  her  far  off  youth.  Her  conscience  was,  therefore, 
quite  clear  when  she  required  her  adopted  child  to  take 
care  of  the  furnace,  to  tend  the  horse,  and  to  wash  moun- 
tainous stacks  of  heavy  dishes  far  into  the  night.  A  transient 
guest  at  the  hotel  who  was  a  kind  hearted  and  well  mean- 
ing woman,  although  she  was  earning  her  living  through 
prostitution,  induced  the  little  girl  to  "run  away"  with  her 
into  another  county. 

The  efforts  of  the  legal  guardian  to  rescue  her  ward 
finally  brought  the  case  into  court  before  the  probate  judge 
of  the  latter  county.  The  proceedings  were  conducted 
without  publicity  in  his  chambers  and  because  of  its  inter- 
county  aspect  Julia  Lathrop  sat  in  on  the  case.  The  child, 
of  course,  could  not  be  left  with  her  newly  found  friend 
and  the  judge  ruled  that  her  foster-mother  had  forfeited 
her  right  because  a  doctor  had  pronounced  the  child 
neglected  and  dangerously  anemic. 

It  was  also  a  bothersome  and  more  than  incidental  ques- 
tion which  county  should  pay  for  her  if  she  were  sent  to  an 
industrial  school  for  dependents.  The  perplexed  judge 
naturally  turned  to  Julia  Lathrop  and  suggested  that  she 
become  the  legal  custodian  of  the  child  and  this  was 
promptly  arranged. 

When  the  little  girl  was  admitted  into  the  judge's  cham- 
ber and  told  of  the  decision,  she  promptly  went  over  to 
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Julia  Lathrop's  side  and  confidingly  took  her  hand.  Thus 
linked  they  left  the  courthouse  together.  "Are  you  going  to 
be  my  mother  now?"  asked  the  little  girl  as  they  descended 
the  steps.  "No,"  said  Julia  Lathrop,  "you  have  had  enough 
mothers.  The  judge  said,  didn't  he,  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  was  going  to  take  care  of  you  now?  The  governor 
has  asked  me  to  do  such  things  for  the  state."  The  little 
girl  nodded  her  head  in  contented  acquiescence  but  pushed 
her  inquiries  still  further.  "The  State  of  Illinois  has  lots 
of  towns  in  it,  hasn't  it,  so  that  I 
won't  ever  need  to  go  back  to  that 
one  where  I  lived  before?"  "Never 
so  long  as  you  live,"  was  the  firm 
reply. 

The  little  girl  who  was  then  the 
dependent  child  has  long  since 
grown  up,  is  happily  married  and 
lives  in  a  charming  house  with  her 
children  about  her.  To  pronounce 
the  name  of  Julia  Lathrop  in  her 
presence  brings  a  look  into  her  lovely 
eyes  of  such  filial  devotion  and 
memory  of  loving  kindness  that  one 
who  has  ever  seen  this  evocation  in- 
stantly believes  that  there  must  be 
the  actuality  of  physical  science  in 
the  phrase  of  "love  light  in  her 
eyes"  for  which  a  Freudian  explana- 
tion is  quite  inadequate. 

I  once  heard  Julia  Lathrop  say  of 
the  people  involved  in  the  case  what 
she  had  said  of  others — that  it  was 
baffling  to  find  the  villains  full  of  such  good  intentions. 
The  foster-mother  did  not  mean  to  crush  the  child  with 
overwork.  She  was  exhausted  by  hard  work  herself  and 
considered  it  the  lot  of  a  virtuous  family  that  they  all 
should  work  as  hard  as  they  possibly  could.  The  prostitute 
who  kept  the  child  with  her  for  three  days  had  carefully 
guarded  her  from  any  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the 
unsavory  character  of  the  house  in  which  they  were  living. 
"How  simplified  life  would  be,  if  we  could  judge  people 
by  what  they  think  of  themselves!"  remarked  Julia  Lathrop 
as  she  considered  this  episode.  Both  of  these  women  felt 
horribly  misjudged;  the  foster-mother  because  she  was 
suspected  of  cruelty,  and  the  prostitute  because  the  judge 
intimated  that  she  might  have  been  a  procuress  while  she 
was  "merely  trying  to  be  good  to  an  abused  child  whose 
spine  was  growing  crooked  from  lifting  great  shovels 
of  coal  too  heavy  for  her."  Neither  of  these  women  was 
fined  or  even  threatened  with  prison;  they  were  each  let 
off  with  only  a  reprimand  from  the  bench  but  each  felt 
grossly  misunderstood.  "Self-deception  is  one  of  the  mean- 
est tricks  fate  plays  upon  us,"  was  Julia  Lathrop's  sage 
comment  as  she  concluded  her  analysis. 

Ill 

In  January  1925,  Julia  Lathrop  addressed  a  large  group 
of  interested  people  who  met  in  Chicago  in  joint  com- 
memoration of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  first 
Juvenile  Court  and  of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  first 
Psychopathic  Institute.  She  gave  a  remarkable  description 
of  the  mounting  sense  of  compunction  and  the  increasing 
consciousness  of  need,  which  led  finally  to  the  establishment 
of  the  first  Juvenile  Court  in  the  world  in  1899,  the  very 
year  that  another  new  court,  the  Court  of  International 


Underwood  and  Underwood 


Adena  Miller  Rich,  now  head  resident 


Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  was  established  in  The  Hague. 
Julia  Lathrop  told  of  the  efforts  the  Chicago  Women's 
Club  had  made  on  behalf  of  helping  delinquent  children: 

Its  club  committees  had  done  much  to  improve  the  decency 
of  the  police  stations  and  the  jail.  They  secured  women 
matrons;  they  maintained  for  years,  until  taken  over  by  the 
county,  a  school  for  boys  awaiting  trial  or  serving  sentence 
in  the  jail.  They  urged  a  truant  school  and  supported  com- 
pulsory education.  They  were  deeply  concerned  by  the  official 
indifference  which  made  the  John 
Worthy  School  a  disappointment  to 
those  who  hoped  it  would  aid  in  wiser 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents. 
However,  interest  was  only  stimulated 
by  defeat.  The  concern  became  more 
general.  Judges  and  prison  wardens 
and  other  officials,  public  spirited 
physicians,  lawyers  and  clergymen,  set- 
tlements, the  State  Board  of  Charities, 
the  State  Federation  of  Clubs,  the 
principal  child-caring  societies,  the  Bar 
Association,  showed  a  common  desire 
to  help.  For  some  years  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  had  been  accumu- 
lating first  hand  information  as  to  the 
conditions  of  children  throughout  the 
state  who  were  in  poorhouses  or  other- 
wise neglected. 

When  the  annual  session  of  the 
Illinois  State  Conference  of  Charities 
was  held  in  November  1898  it  was 
plain  that  various  state  organizations 
were  considering  legislative  proposals 
for  the  benefit  of  differing  types  of  child. 

The  president  of  the  Illinois  conference  that  year  was 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  who  had  been  Julia  Lathrop's  con- 
frere on  the  Illinois  Board  of  Charities  and  between  them 
they  arranged  a  fine  program  on  the  children  of  the  state. 
The  conference  was  addressed  by  authorities  of  national 
standing,  among  them  by  Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Flower  of  Chicago 
who  with  Julia  Lathrop  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  new 
Juvenile  Court  and  by  Mary  M.  Bartelme  who  much 
later  became  judge  of  the  court  but  at  that  moment  was 
acting  as  public  guardian  in  Cook  County.  The  members 
of  the  conference  were  fired  with  such  enthusiasm  that  a 
committee  emerging  from  the  conference  induced  Judge 
Harley,  a  jurist  of  distinction,  to  draft  the  Illinois  Juvenile 
Court  Act. 

Julia  Lathrop  wrote  of  the  work  of  this  committee  which 
had  the  able  assistance  of  the  Bar  Association  and  other 
public  spirited  agencies,  during  its  long  weeks  of  con- 
vincing the  legislature,  the  press  and  the  general  public, 
"if  there  were  dissentions  at  any  point  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  time  has  amiably  obliterated  them 
from  my  mind  and  I  recall  only  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  that  cooperative  work  in  a  good  cause,  for  which  the 
men  and  women  of  Chicago  have  long  been  distin- 
guished." 

The  actual  Juvenile  Court  was  finally  established.  It 
was  for  some  time  housed  in  the  county  building  and  then 
in  a  building  of  its  own  erected  by  the  city  upon  land  paid 
for  by  the  county.  This  building  took  care  of  the  growing 
probation  department  and  provided  quarters  for  the  deten- 
tion home,  the  latter  equipped  with  pleasant  schoolrooms 
and  a  gymnasium  so  complete  that  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  called  it  a  "swell  boarding  school  for  boys."  The  new 
building  was  situated  just  east  of  South  Halsted  Street 
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F.  Luis  Mora — Courtesy  the  Children's  Bureau 
A  poster:  The  year  that  brought  peace  was  Children's  Year  to  Julia  Lathrop  and  the  Bureau 


The  following  is  a  quotation 
from  one  of  her  addresses  and  in- 
dicates the  standards  she  sought: 

Perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
remind  ourselves  that  it  has  been 
clear  from  the  beginning  that  the 
great  business  of  this  court  is  in- 
timately involved  in  the  most  deli- 
cate and  complicated  questions  oE 
social  life.  The  court  cannot  serve 
its  end  unless  it  is  sustained  by  in- 
telligent public  interest  and  coop- 
eration. Increasingly  it  becomes 
evident  that  social  forces  which  can 
really  lessen  the  number  of  children 
who  appear  before  the  Juvenile 
Court  are  creative  and  not  repres- 
sive forces.  Good  and  intelligent 
parents,  homes  of  decent  comfort 
and  a  community  which  consciously 
protects  public  health,  recreation 
and  education  are  true  guarantees 
of  normal  childhood. 

IV 


diagonally  across  from  Hull-House,  and  never  was  a  social 
experiment  watched  with  more  anxious  care  than  that  with 
which  Julia  Lathrop  followed  its  encouraging  growth  year 
by  year. 

Because  the  judges,  other  officials  and  visitors  to  the 
court  often  lunched  in  the  Hull-House  Coffee  House  she 
had  opportunity  for  many  unofficial  discussions  as  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  court.  Concerning  one  of  the 
early  and  most  able  of  these  judges,  Julian  W.  Mack,  for 
many  years  since  a  federal  circuit  judge,  Julia  Lathrop 
said:  "Judge  Mack  gave  up  most  complicated  and  interest- 
ing legal  work  in  order  that  he  might  help  with  the  chil- 
dren's court.  How  ably  he  did  it!  We  look  back  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  a  thrill  of  pride,  not  only  to  his 
decisions  but  to  the  educational  campaign  which  he  con- 
ducted at  that  time  in  order  that  the  Juvenile  Court  might 
be  interpreted  to  the  people." 

In  this  interpretation  Judge  Mack  always  emphasized  the 
role  of  the  chancellor  who  historically  stood  before  the  king 
as  a  defender  of  the  people.  Judge  Mack  said  of  this  function: 

Let  me  explain  for  the  benefit  of  the  layman  just  what  the 
chancery  power  of  the  court  means  and  just  what  it  is  that 
is  new  that  has  been  brought  into  our  civilization  by  the 
juvenile  court  law.  It  is  not  a  question  of  machinery  at  all. 
We  have  had  courts  from  time  immemorial.  We  had  pro- 
bation in  some  places;  we  had  separate  hearings  for  the  child  in 
some  places;  we  had  certain  institutions  for  the  children  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  adult.  What  we  did  not  have  was  the 
conception  that  a  child  that  broke  the  law  was  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  state  as  a  wise  parent  would  deal  with  a  wayward  child. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  record  Julia  Lathrop's  un- 
flagging interest  in  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  many  de- 
velopments her  active  mind  suggested  directly  and  indi- 
rectly. Judge  Mary  Bartelme,  the  first  woman  judge  of  the 
court  under  whom  it  developed  most  interestingly,  says 
of  Julia  Lathrop,  "Her  splendid  mind  and  energies  never 
ceased  to  be  active  in  securing  for  childhood  the  finest  and 
best  opportunities  possible  and  the  inception  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  movement  as  well  as  its  constant  improvement  owes 
much  to  her  untiring  leadership  and  inspiration." 


After   the   Juvenile   Court   was 
established    there    was   of   course 

still  much  work  to  be  done.  Of  the  immediate  next  step 
Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen  writes: 

Mrs.  Flower  had  formed  a  committee  of  citizens  called  the 
Juvenile  Court  Committee,  with  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  as  its 
first  president.  I  succeeded  her,  I  think,  in  1900.  The  law  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  Juvenile  Court  and  for  the 
services  of  probation  officers,  but  it  made  no  provision  for  the 
salary  of  these  officers  nor  did  it  provide  for  a  place  of  deten- 
tion, although  it  specifically  set  forth  that  children  were  not 
to  be  confined  in  jails  or  police  stations.  The  Juvenile  Court 
Committee  then  raised  the  money  for  the  salaries  of  the  pro- 
bation officers,  beginning  with  five  and  ending  with  twenty- 
two.  It  called  an  educator  of  note,  Henry  W.  Thurston,  to  be 
chief  probation  officer.  There  was  no  literature  on  juvenile 
courts  at  that  time,  nor  on  probation  officers,  and  those  of  us 
who  had  the  selecting  of  these  officers  had  to  fall  back  on  our 
own  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

"THE  Committee  maintained  a  detention  home  where 
'  children  could  be  kept  awaiting  final  disposition 
through  the  Juvenile  Court.  This  was  no  light  undertaking, 
for  the  committee  insisted  upon  a  homelike  atmosphere 
with  no  visible  means  of  restraint,  and  the  kindly  matron 
in  charge  certainly  did  not  suggest  the  warden  of  a  prison. 
Julia  Lathrop  was  greatly  amused  by  an  incident  which 
showed  that  it  had  in  fact  become  so  much  a  home  for 
some  of  the  boys  that  they  even  felt  responsible  for  its 
upkeep. 
Mrs.  Bowen  tells  the  story  as  follows-: 

On  one  occasion  one  of  our  best  boys  escaped.  We  were 
rather  unhappy  about  it  because  we  had  given  him  certain 
privileges  and  he  seemed  a  reliable  boy.  He  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  very  triumphant,  carrying  in  each  hand  several 
chickens  tied  by  the  legs,  and  he  said,  "I  felt  so  sorry  for  you 
ladies.  You  seemed  to  have  such  a  hard  time  raising  money 
to  feed  us  kids  that  I  just  went  out  to  Mrs.  Story's  chicken 
yard  and  got  these  chickens  for  you."  He  was  very  much  up- 
set, and  we  felt  almost  apologetic,  to  take  the  chickens  away 
from  him  and  return  them  to  the  rightful  owner. 

From  this  Juvenile  Court  Committee,  after  the  building 
was  established  and  the  state  had  (Continued  on  page  507) 
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"HE  man  in  the  WPA  job  line  turned  up  his  coat  collar 
against  the  drizzling  rain  as  he  said, 

"There's  more  to  the  whole  thing  than  the  pay." 
He  was  one  of  a  thousand  or  more  workers  waiting  to 
be  assigned  to  WPA  projects  in  New  York  City — in  theory, 
at  least,  to  exchange  his  relief  status  for  "a  job."  The  damp 
and  shivering  line  extended  from  the  side  door  of  the  aban- 
doned Lying-in  Hospital  building,  around  the  corner  and 
down  the  side  of  Stuyvesant  Square.  Inside  the  building, 
given  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  J.  P.  Morgan,  paint  is 
now  peeling  and  plaster  falling.  The  marble  corridors  and 
tiled  floors  are  stained  and  dingy.  The  wrought  iron  rail  of 
the  winding  central  staircase  is  rough  with  rust.  The  light 
comes  dimly  through  unwashed  windows.  In  some  of  the 
high-ceiled  rooms  iron  hospital  beds,  tiny  cribs  for  new- 
born babies,  bedside  tables,  metal  chairs,  basins,  odds  and 
ends  of  hospital  equipment  are  piled  in  heaps  like  giant 
jackstraws.  Several  years  ago  the  institution  moved  uptown, 
a  unit  in  the  new  and  even  more  luxuriously  designed  New 
York  Hospital.  Through  the  dreary  halls  of  the  old  build- 
ing, relief  clients  were  being  herded  that  day  by  hurried, 
shouting  WPA  employes.  The  jobless,  as  they  registered, 
were  divided  into  holders  of  "big  tickets"  and  "little  tickets," 
directed,  "Upstairs,  you,"  "Hey,  you — outside,"  "Little  tick- 
et? Over  here,"  "Not  that  way—"  "Quit  yer  shoving — " 
"Step  along,  can't  you?"  In  the  rainy  street  the  line  shuf- 


month  at  my  own  trade.  Then  this  WPA  comes  along. 
They  turned  our  project  over  to  that.  Union  men  get 
$93.50  a  month  and  that  means  $26.30  more  a  month  than 
we've  been  seeing  lately.  But  it's  this  way.  If  I  follow  my 
trade  120  hours  for  $93.40  it  works  out  to  seventy-eight 
cents  an  hour.  My  rate  is  $1.40.  Union  rates  don't  come 
from  sitting  down  and  asking  pretty.  They  was  fought  for. 
Now  the  government  is  asking  us  to  forget  all  that  and 
work  for  under  the  union  rate  for  common  labor.  Don't 
get  me  wrong.  I  know  I'm  a  charity  case.  I'll  take  what  the 
government  gives  me  till  I  can  get  a  job  of  my  own.  I'd 
rather  work  any  time  than  sit  home  and  rot.  But  if  I'm 
going  to  follow  my  trade  it's  got  to  be  at  union  rates.  1 
can't  scab,  can  I?  Sure,  we  walked  out  on  our  project.  We're 
on  strike.  I'm  down  here  after  one  of  these  pick  and 
shovel  jobs.  The  wife  and  I  ain't  going  to  have  any  picnic 
trying  to  stretch  the  $55  wage  and  get  by.  But  what  I'm 
worried  is,  will  they  take  me?  You  hear  a  dozen  different 
stories.  Looks  like  I'll  be  the  rest  of  the  day  finding  out — " 
The  rain  came  in  a  sudden  fury  that  drove  me  to  the 
shelter  of  a  doorway.  The  policemen  pulled  their  big  rub- 
ber coats  more  closely  about  them.  But  the  men  in  the 
line,  some  in  their  shirtsleeves,  many  trying  to  protect  their 
clothing  with  newspapers,  bent  their  heads  and  waited  and 
moved  a  few  steps  forward  and  waited  again. 


fled  slowly  toward  the  doors,  two  abreast,  under  the  watch-      P\ISSATISFACTION  with  WPA  rates  by  New  York's 
ful  eyes  of  a   half  dozen   policemen.   It   was   another  of      *-^  skilled   workers  broke  out  in  open   protest  early   in 


those  long  queues  of  weary,  shabby  men,  to  which  New 
York,  like  other  American  cities,  has  grown  accustomed 
since  the  breadlines  began  to  form  in  the  fall  of  1929.  A 
trade  union  official  had  suggested  to  me,  "Why  don't  you 
go  down  to  the  offices  where  they're  taking  on  the  un- 
skilled? You'll  probably  find  some  of  our  men."  And  I  had 
walked  along  the  line,  asking  one  and  then  another  until 
I  reached  this  young  chap.  Yes,  he  was  a  skilled  worker. 
Yes,  he  had  a  union  card.  Yes,  sure,  he'd  talk  about  the 
strike.  Why  not? 

"But  there's  more  to  the  whole  thing  than  the  pay,"  he 
said.  "Get  that." 

He  belonged  to  one  of  the  building  trades  unions.  He 
had  had  a  job  on  work  relief  for  four  months.  Before  that 
he  had  been  on  home  relief  for  nearly  two  years: 

"And  that's  worse  than  two  years  in  prison,  take  it  from 
me.  If  there's  kids  you  never  get  quite  enough  to  eat.  It 
gnaws  at  you  till  you  can't  hardly  think  of  anything  but 
food.  If  you  get  any  kind  of  odd  job  they  take  it  off  your 
relief,  so  it's  better  to  save  your  shoes  and  carfare.  They're 
good,  those  investigators — they  got  a  hound's  nose  for  an 
extra  dollar.  So  you  just  set  around  and  set  around  and  the 
kids  holler  and  your 


wife  tries  to  be  a  sport 
and  you're  ready  to 
go  bugs.  Work  relief 
was  a  whole  lot  bet- 
ter than  that.  My  un- 
ion rate  is  $1.40  and 
to  make  our  monthly 
budget  of  $70.20  I 
worked  six  days  a 


August,  a  week  after  all  projects  were  swung  over  from 
FERA  work  relief  to  the*  new  administration.  The  strike, 
beginning  with  a  walk-out  of  bricklayers  on  a  building 
job,  spread  to  other  trades  and  threatened  to  spread  to  other 
communities.  Estimates  differ  as  to  the  number  of  men 
who  actually  "went  out."  The  unions  reported  them  in 
thousands,  WPA  spokesmen  referred  to  "a  few  dozen 
trouble  makers,"  and  at  no  time  admitted  that  the  situation 
was  serious.  At  this  writing,  "labor  trouble"  is  less  acute — 
at  least,  less  vocal.  George  Meany,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  claims  that  some  2500 
"key  men,"  skilled  workers  in  the  building  trades,  are  still 
on  strike,  and  that  without  them,  WPA  is  unable  to  launch 
"anything  but  white  collar  stuff  and  boondoggling."  WPA 
officials  hold  that  "There  never  was  any  serious  trouble.  It 
all  blew  over.  We  have  all  the  skilled  men  we  need,  and 
we  are  enrolling  more  every  day." 

This  article  will  not  attempt  to  go  outside  the  New  York 
City  situation.  Using  one  community  as  a  laboratory,  it  will 
try  to  point  out  the  chief  causes  of  friction  between  the 
workers  and  the  WPA.  Some  of  these  involve  the  provi- 
sions of  the  plan  itself,  some  its  application,  but  the  first 

month's      experience 


As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  word  comes  that  conferences  on 
the  controversy  over  WPA  wage  rates  on  New  York  City  pro- 
jects are  "deadlocked/'  and  that  Fresh  strikes,  likely  to  spread 
to  other  communities,  threaten.  Here  a  staff  writer,  using  one 
city's  experience,  defines  some  of  the  issues  between  workers 
and  WPA  in  the  new  $4-billion  "attack  on  unemployment" 
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in  New  York  indi- 
cates that  misunder- 
standing and  disa- 
greement center  in 
WPA  wage  rates,  the 
relationship  between 
WPA  and  union  la- 
bor, the  breakdown 
in  the  scheme  for  co- 
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operation  between  WPA  and  the  public  employment  ser- 
vice, the  "work  or  starve"  order,  the  red  tape  of  the  federal 
payroll  system,  the  difficulties  of  fitting  projects  to  the 
skills  and  abilities  of  those  on  the  relief  rolls,  the  emphasis 
on  speed  rather  than  effectiveness  in  launching  the  WPA 
program. 

THE  question  of  wage  rates  was  debated  in  Congress  for 
days  before  the  passage  of  the  $4  billion  appropriation 
for  work  projects.  Congress  finally  rejected  the  McCarran 
amendment  which  specified  that  all  work  done  must  be 
paid  for  "at  prevailing  rates,"  a  provision  similar  to  that 
with  which  CWA  was  launched  and  which  has  always 
governed  wage  rates  on  PWA  contracts.  In  spite  of  strong 
support  for  the  amendment  from  civic  as  well  as  labor 
groups,  it  was  decided  to  have  rates  set  by  executive  order 
"to  make  the  money  go  as  far  as  possible."  Late  in  May 
President  Roosevelt  fixed  a  maximum  40-hour  week  for 
WPA  projects,  and  a  wage  scale  with  differentials  based  on 
geography  and  skill,  ranging  from  a  "low"  of  $19  a  month 
for  unskilled  rural  labor  in  the  Deep  South  to  a  "high"  of 
$94  for  "professional  and  technical"  work  in  cities  over 
100,000  in  Region  I,  including  26  eastern,  middle  western 
and  Pacific  states.  The  order  gave  local  administrators  a  10 
percent  discretion  above  or  below  these  rates  to  accord  with 
local  conditions  and  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  New  York 
City  administrator,  almost  at  once  lifted  the  wage  for 
skilled  labor  from  $85  to  $93.50. 

A  monthly  wage  of  $93.50  represents  a  real  increase  in 
income  to  many  skilled  workers  and  their  families  after 
months  or  years  of  "the  dole"  or  of  work  relief  under 
FERA.  The  earnings  of  workers  on  FERA  projects  cor- 
respond to  the  "budgetary  needs"  of  the  family  as  worked 
out  by  the  relief  investigator  in  accordance  with  established 
"standards"  of  what  is  to  be  provided  (and  what  is  not) 
in  the  way  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  fuel,  utilities,  medical 
care.  The  August  report  of  the  FERA  Division  of  Research, 
Statistics  and  Finance,  giving  figures  for  the  Emergency 
Work  Program  in  June  shows  that  in  New  York  State, 
some  180,000  workers  averaged  earnings  of  $54.55  that 
month.  This  in  no  case  represented  a  full  time  wage,  but 
the  number  of  hours  required  for  the  wage  earner  to  work 
out  his  relief  budget  at  rates  prevailing  for  his  trade  or 
skill  in  the  community.  How  meager  is  the  relief  budget 
and  what  it  means  in  terms  of  "the  American  standard  of 
living,"  is  shown  in  Chart  I,  which  gives  a  national,  not  a 
local  picture.  The  report  of  Mayor  LaGuardia's  Commit- 
tee on  Unemployment  Relief  based  on  material  gathered 
early  this  year,  totals  the  weekly  New  York  City  relief  bud- 
get for  a  family  of  five  as  $12.10:  food,  $7.25;  rent,  $3.25; 
coal,  gas  and  electricity,  $1.35;  cleaning,  25  cents;  clothing, 
"emergency  and  occasional";  household  supplies,  carfare, 
health,  "other  expenses,"  $0.00.  "Under  the  present  food 
budget  the  allowance  to  each  person  in  a  family  of  five  is 
eight  cents  a  meal."  No  provision  is  made  in  this  budget 
for  the  11  percent  rise  in  food  costs  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  study,  nor  for  increases  in  rentals.  Adjustments  are 
made,  of  course,  for  the  size  of  the  family,  and  also  for  very 
old,  very  young  or  ill  members.  But  at  its  best  a  relief  bud- 
get is  not  within  hailing  distance  of  a  "minimum  decency" 
standard  of  living.  This  one  fell  40  percent  below  the  fam- 
ily budgets  of  private  social  agencies  in  New  York  City. 

Given  this  depressed  standard  of  living,  any  increase  in 
family  income,  even  a  few  dollars  a  month,  makes  an  ap- 
preciable difference  in  family  welfare.  And  the  $93.50  rate 


is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory  to  trade  union  leaders  as  a 
made-work  wage  —  if  it  were  paid  not  for  120  hours  of  work, 
but  for  the  hours  required  to  earn  it  at  trade  union  rates. 
In  defense  of  the  so-called  "security  wage,"  WPA  spokes- 
men hold  that  it  is  essential  that  workers  have  an  incentive 
to  take  jobs  in  private  industry  as  they  open  up.  They  point 
out  that  the  WPA  scale  is  not  an  hourly  or  a  daily  wage 
but  a  monthly  "salary,"  that  WPA  workers  are  freed  from 
a  relief  status,  from  investigation  and  charges  of  "concealed 
assets,"  and  that  the  levels  set  represent  a  higher  income 
than  workers,  particularly  building  trades  workers,  received 
in  "normal  employment"  because  of  the  seasonality  of  their 
occupation,  broken  time,  and  so  on.  They  speak  of  the 
security  wage  in  terms  of  an  annual  income  of  $1122,  al- 
though jobs  for  six  months  only  are  promised.  General 
Johnson,  repeating  over  the  radio  a  speech  he  had  read  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  said: 

The  government  does  not  say  as  a  private  contractor  might 
say,  "We  will  pay  you  seventy-eight  cents  an  hour  (instead  of 
your  hourly  rate  of  double  that)  if  and  when  we  work  you"- 
when  the  workman  well  knows  that  he  won't  average  100 
hours  or  make  $75  a  month.  No,  the  government  says,  "We 
offer  you  six  months'  steady  employment  at  a  fixed  salary  of 
$93.50  a  month.  We  will  pay  you  whether  the  work  goes  on 
or  not,  rain  or  shine,  and  we  only  ask  you  to  work  five  eight- 
hour  days  a  week,  three  weeks,  or  120  hours  a  month."  .  .  . 
Far  from  hurting  labor  in  any  way,  the  security  salary,  the 
WPA  jobs  now,  with  PWA  jobs  marching  along  to  replace 
them  have,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  created  a  condition 
in  which  the  hourly  rate  simply  can't  be  broken  down. 

But,  as  the  man  standing  in  the  job  line  said,  "There's 
more  to  the  whole  thing  than  the  pay,"  from  the  union 
point  of  view. 

I  went  to  a  home  in  a  model  tenement  on  the  West  Side 
to  talk  with  another  building  mechanic  who  had  struck  on 
a  WPA  job.  He  had  been  on  FERA  work  relief  for  some 
months,  working  at  his  own  trade  at  union  rates,  a  few 
days  a  month  to  earn  his  family  budget  of  $60.  He  is  a 
young  man,  with  one  child  of  two  and  a  three-weeks-old 
baby.  My  call  was  at  the  end  of  August,  when  "the  trouble 
was  all  over,"  according  to  WPA.  But  this  worker  was  still 
"out."  He  had  been  refused  unskilled  work  outside  his  trade 
which,  even  with  the  new  revision  upward  from  $55  as  a 
minimum  to  $60.50  would  just  cover  his  old  relief  budget. 
("Your  clothes  and  your  shoes  go  fast  when  you're  work- 
ing. I  don't  see  where  those  are  to  come  from,"  he  said, 
"And  the  carfare  —  that's  anyway  ten  cents  a  day.  And 
lunches  —  ")  Having  been  assigned  to  a  job,  he  was  off  the 
relief  rolls.  The  family  was  living  on  credit  from  the  corner 
grocer,  "and  that  can't  go  on  much  longer."  He  expected  an 
eviction  notice  at  any  time.  "We  couldn't  help  getting  be- 
hind on  work  relief,  and  now  we  can't  pay  anything." 
Eviction,  he  explained,  meant  leaving  the  steam-heated 
model  tenement,  the  luxury  of  hot  water  and  a  bathtub  in 
the  kitchen,  and  going  into  "a  cold  water  flat." 


what  else  can  we  do  except  stick  with  the  union?" 
Mr.  —  asked,  "I  lose  my  card  if  I  scab.  This  govern- 
ment work  is  only  for  six  months.  After  that  there's  nothing 
for  me  unless  I  am  a  union  man.  All  jobs  in  my  trade  are 
through  the  union.  I'm  thirty-one  years  old.  Suppose  I  take 
this  job  for  six  months  —  what  about  the  rest  of  my  life?  I 
was  five  years  learning  my  trade.  If  I  lose  my  card  now, 
I'm  done.  No  matter  how  things  pick  up,  there  'd  never  be 
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anything   but    relief   or   street    sweeping.    I    can't   do    it." 

His  wife  added,  "It's  the  only  way,  if  there's  to  be  any- 
thing better'n  this  for  us  and  the  children  ever.  We'll  have 
to  manage." 

While  the  New  York  WPA  strike  was  front-page  news, 
Washington  refused  to  recognize  that  a  strike  existed. 
Harry  Hopkins,  head  of  WPA,  followed  the  President's 
lead  in  declaring  that  there  could  be  "no  strike  against  re- 
lief." He  stated  that  work  was  offered  those  who  needed  it, 

that  those  who  did  not    , 

wish  to  work  were  free 
to  refrain,  but  that  no 
federal  funds  would  be 
available  for  relief  to  the 
families  of  workers  who 
made  such  a  decision. 
"What  happens  to  them 
after  that,"  Mr.  Hop- 
kins said,  "is  not  our 
business  but  the  concern 
of  their  own  States." 

"This  city  administra- 
tion will  not  scab  on 
the  federal  govern- 
ment," Mayor  LaGuar- 
dia  of  New  York  an- 
nounced, "There  is 
complete  accord  be- 
tween the  White  House 
and  this  administration." 

In  spite  of  the  Mayor's  stand  against  relief  to  WPA 
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had   worked  out  in  the  weeks 


strikers,  there  was  a  much  publicized  case  of  a  bricklayer 
with  a  sick  wife  and  a  large  family  who  was  given  an 
emergency  five  dollars  for  food  and  a  relief  check,  though 
he  had  walked  off  his  WPA  job  at  the  call  of  his  union. 
This  Thomas  Martin,  who  had  earned  his  $60  a  month  on 
work  relief  at  union  rates,  had  been  receiving  $23.50  a 
month  as  "supplemental  relief"  from  the  Home  Relief 
Bureau  in  order,  in  official  parlance  to  "supply  a  budgetary 
deficiency."  After  conferring  with  Charlotte  Carr,  former 
Pennsylvania  State  Labor  Commissioner  and  recently  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  Home  Relief  Bureau  in  New  York 
City,  the  precinct  office  gave  assistance  to  the  Martin  fam- 
ily, strike  or  no  strike. 

"He  wasn't  given  relief,  he  was  given  some  food,"  the 
Mayor  declared. 

Information  is  not  available  as  to  how  many  families  of 
WPA  strikers  have  been  "given  some  food."  At  this  writing 
local  relief  officials  have  made  no  statement  of  policy.  Their 
dilemma  is  a  difficult  one.  If  they  go  on  record  as  with- 
holding relief  in  a  strike  situation,  their  administration  be- 
comes a  strike-breaking  agency;  if  they  promise  full  relief, 
it  offers  a  public  war-chest  for  WPA  strikers.  Either  posi- 
tion is  vulnerable. 

Labor  leaders  hold  that  the  strike  situation  is,  at  bottom, 
the  reason  for  the  break  between  the  local  WPA  and  the 
National  Reemployment  Service.  The  $4  billion  appro- 
priation bill  provided  that  relief  clients  be  enrolled  for 
WPA  jobs  and  that  job  assignments  should  be  made 
through  the  public  employment  service,  but  with  a  proviso 
that  the  local  administrator  might  change  this  arrangement 
at  his  discretion.  General  Johnson  exercised  this  privilege 
while  the  local  offices  of  the  NRS,  affiliated  with  the  fed- 
eral-state employment  service  (see  Survey  Graphic  for  March 
1934,  page  101)  were  still  in  the  midst  of  organizing  the 


gigantic  task  of  enrolling  and  classifying  more  than  240,000 
wage  earners  on  relief  rolls  and  transferring  them  to  WPA 
projects.  Under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  establishing  the 
federal-state  service,  applicants  must  be  given  "notice  of 
strikes  or  lockouts  before  they  are  referred  to  employment." 
In  practice,  the  US  Employment  Service  has  ruled  that  only 
applicants  who  happen  to  be  in  the  office  at  the  time  a  call 
for  workers  comes  in  may.  be  referred  to  jobs  involved  in 
strikes  or  lockouts.  None  who  are  registered  may  be  sum- 
,  moned  by  mail  or  tele- 
phone. Under  these  reg- 
ulations, NRS  held  that 
it  could  not  supply 
building  mechanics  to 
replace  strikers  on  WPA 
projects  the  second  week 
in  August.  This  was  not 
the  only  reason  for  the 
break,  nor  is  there  now 
any  way  of  knowing 
how  important  a  factor 
it  was.  WPA  spokes- 
men affirm  that  it  had 
"nothing  to  do  with  the 
case,"  that  as  things 
stood  NRS  "simply 
couldn't  handle  the  job." 
Considering  the  lim- 
itations of  a  swift  emer- 
gency effort,  the  NRS 
since  WPA  plans  were 
first  announced,  a  manual  of  procedure  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  make  it  possible  to  handle  the  avalanche  of 
new  work.  A  paper  method  was  provided  for  clear- 
ance between  the  Relief  Bureau  and  NRS.  The  system 
at  once  broke  down,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  forms  on 
which  up-to-date  information  on  some  240,000  cases  was  to 
be  reported  to  NRS  were  not  received  at  relief  headquar- 
ters until  July  29.  When  WPA  wheels  began  to  turn  on 
August  1,  NRS  still  had  only  incomplete  records  of  May 
cases  on  relief.  It  had  inadequate  records  of  change  of  ad- 
dress, and  little  or  no  information  on  new  cases  and  cases 
closed  during  June  and  July.  As  a  staff  member  told  me, 
"The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  an  employment 
office  had  happened  to  us — our  active  file  was  no  longer 
active."  To  fill  General  Johnson's  first  requisition  for  7000 
workers  it  was  necessary  to  send  out  35,000  notices  to  men 
to  come  in  to  the  office  for  interview  and  placement.  Fur- 
ther, NRS  expected  to  refer  men  on  the  basis  of  fitness  and 
ability.  WPA,  it  turned  out,  was  interested  only  in  numbers 
placed  on  the  payrolls,  counting  on  later  reclassification  to 
put  men  at  the  tasks  they  were  best  fitted  to  perform.  For 
a  week  NRS  referrals  lagged  behind  WPA  requisitions. 
The  next  week,  after  the  famous  "work  or  starve"  order 
was  issued  and  Mayor  LaGuardia  threatened  that  men  who 
refused  to  take  WPA  jobs  would  be  hailed  into  domestic 
relations  court  for  failure  to  provide  for  their  families,  an- 
other plan  was  tried.  The  4000  home  relief  investigators 
were  each  ordered  to  send  in  three  clients  daily  to  enroll 
for  work  on  the  new  projects.  The  rush  of  applicants  that 
resulted  from  this  literally  swamped  the  WPA  intake  offi- 
ces, only  two  of  which  were  at  that  time  organized.  Thou- 
sands of  men  stood  in  line  from  early  morning  until  dark, 
without  food  or  water,  while  the  harassed  staffs  tried  to 
bring  order  out  of  utter  chaos.  General  Johnson  publicly 
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charged  that  the  Home  Relief  Bureau  had  broken  an  agree- 
ment to  send  not  more  than  5000  registrants  a  day.  William 
Lange,  director  of  the  State  Employment  Service,  denied 
that  any  quota  was  set,  that  General  Johnson  had  declared 
his  organization  ready  to  "handle  all  you  can  send,"  that 
even  when  the  intake  offices  were  in  a  hopeless  snarl  the 
head  of  WPA  had  turned  down  the  suggestion  that  NRS 
and  the  home  relief  investigators  check  the  flood  of  appli- 
cations. 

At  present,  the  precinct  offices  of  the  Relief  Bureau  are 
registering  men  for  WPA  jobs,  sending  those  regarded  as 
employable  to  one  of  the  four  intake  offices  organized  and 
staffed  by  WPA.  The  Executive  Order  specifying  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions  for  the  new  projects  also 
provided  that  while  90  percent  of  the  workers  must  be 
drawn  from  the  relief  rolls,  10  percent  might  be  chosen 
from  among  persons  not  on  relief.  These  non-relief  work- 
ers, chiefly  needed  for  the  better  paid  supervisory  and 
technical  positions,  are  being  obtained  through  the  Re- 
employment  Service.  It  is  the  only  cooperation  at  present 
in  New  York  City  between  WPA  and  NRS,  though  the 
two  agencies  are  working  in  harmony  in  other  cities  of  the 
state  and  in  other  states.  Some  fear  has  been  expressed  lest 
the  removal  of  employment  service  safeguards  open  the 
door  to  political  manipulation  of  jobs,  and  to  unjust  han- 
dling of  strike  situations. 

R.  LANGE  suggests  that  a  long  range  plan  for  han- 
dling  unemployment  relief  through  work  projects, 
would  require  that  the  jobless  worker  be  registered  and 
classified  by  the  trained  personnel  of  the  public  employ- 
ment service,  then  sent  to  work  relief  officials  for  assign- 
ment. "This  would  mean  that  the  service  would  function 
solely  as  an  employment  service,  and  that  the  business  of  re- 
lief would  be  left  where  it  belongs,  with  the  relief  officials." 
There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  bringing  the 
flood  of  applicants  for  WPA  jobs.  If  you  ask  social  workers, 
they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  eagerness  of  clients  for  work. 
"They  are  so  tired  of  sitting  around  at  home  they  jump 


at  the  chance  for  any  sort  of  work,"  I  was  told  in  one 
precinct  office.  In  another,  I  heard  story  after  story,  Mr.  A 
to  Mr.  Z,  showing  the  desire  of  the  unemployed  for  a  job- 
any  job.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  rush  of  applications 
did  not  come  until  after  the  "work  or  starve"  threat,  and 
the  comments  of  men  in  the  job  line  were  more  apt  to 
express  fear  than  hope:  "They  gwine  stop  our  relief  effen 
we  don't  come  down  here";  "We  ain't  the  chosers— it's  this 
or  nothin'  and  we've  tried  nothin'  ";  "When  the  visitor  tells 
me  to  do  something,  I  know  enough  to  do  it  quick.  I  was 
down  here  before  sun-up  this  morning";  "Well,  if  they  tell 
us  to  come  here  we  got  to  come,  don't  we?";  "Just  some 
more  work  relief,  I  guess,  but  what  the  hell— it's  better'n 
goin'  hungry."  It  was  remarks  like  these  I  heard  as  I  talked 
with  men  or  stood  and  listened  to  their  talk  while  they 
shuffled  in  and  out  of  the  old  Lying-in  Hospital  building.  I 
did  not  hear  from  any  of  the  workers  a  comment  indicating 
interest  in  the  work  offered  as  a  worth-while  job,  or  as  a 
means  to  "better  days." 

The  whole  situation,  almost  hopelessly  confused  at  best, 
has  been  further  complicated  by  payroll  red  tape.  Both 
home  relief  and  work  relief  families  in  New  York  City 
have  been  accustomed  to  a  weekly  check.  But  when  the 
federal  government  is  paymaster,  checks  are  given  twice  a 
month  and  not  all  checks  on  the  same  day.  The  "staggered" 
payroll  makes  each  day  pay-day  for  a  fraction  of  the  work- 
ers. WPA  officials  had  admittedly  known  of  this  difference 
in  procedure  weeks  ahead  and  foreseen  some  of  the  com- 
plications it  would  cause.  No  plans  were  apparently  made 
to  change  gears  without  grinding,  and  the  only  attempt  to 
explain  in  advance  to  relief  families  what  was  ahead  was  a 
written  notice  on  July  25  to  workers  already  transferred  to 
WPA  that  a  twice-a-month  system  was  to  be  inaugurated. 
When  WPA  payments  were  not  made  on  relief  schedule, 
thousands  of  families  living  on  a  precarious  week-to-week 
basis  were  left  stranded  for  days  or  weeks  with  no  income 
at  all.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  "sitting  down  strike"  by 
several  hundred  workers  too  weakened  by  hunger  and  the 
long  tramps  to  work  for  lack  of  carfare  to  go  on  with  their 
tasks.  I  talked  with  one  man,  a  cement  worker  at  a  park 
swimming  pool,  who  had  had  bread  and  coffee  the  night 
before,  the  last  food  in  the  house,  no  breakfast,  and  had 
been  forced  to  leave  his  Long  Island  home  before  daylight 
to  walk  to  his  job  on  the  lower  east  side  of  Manhattan.  The 
Salvation  Army  supplied  lunches  for  many  unpaid  project 
workers.  A  New  York  Times  reporter  wrote,  when  the 
second  August  week  had  passed  without  pay  checks, 

Some  of  the  families  depending  on  WPA  payrolls,  expecting 
their  checks  yesterday,  were  without  food.  In  all  WPA  offices 
those  who  had  a  few  dollars  were  lending  to  those  who  had 
nothing.  The  situation  was  such  that  many  persons  faced  a 
foodless  week-end. 

When  the  arguments  of  Mayor  LaGuardia  and  General 
Johnson  failed  to  modify  Washington's  insistence  on  its 
own  way  of  doing  things,  General  Johnson  asked  and  was 
given  authority  to  distribute  a  $13  bonus  to  each  WPA 
worker,  a  total  of  more  than  $1,300,000.  While  this  solved 
the  immediate  food  problem  of  many  families,  it  was  an- 
other source  of  friction  and  misunderstanding.  There  were 
reports,  finally  denied  through  the  press,  that  the  "bonus" 
was  to  be  deducted  from  future  pay  checks.  The  attitude 
of  many  disheartened  WPA  workers  was  expressed  by  the 
man  who  refused  his  bonus  check  with  the  comment,  "I 
don't  want  your  soothing  syrup";  and  by  the  woman  in 
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another  precinct  who  tore  her  bonus  check  in  pieces  de- 
claring, "I  don't  want  more  charity — I  want  the  wages  the 
President  promised."  To  date,  the  Emergency  Relief  rolls 
are  not  appreciably  lightened  by  WPA  enrollment,  since  it 
is  necessary  to  continue  to  carry  families  on  relief  until  the 
federal  machinery  begins  to  function  on  their  behalf. 

THE  problem  of  putting  men  to  work  through  WPA  in- 
volves not  only  the  unions  and  their  demands,  but  the 
type  of  projects  which  can  be  successfully  carried  forward 
with  the  labor  available  from  relief  rolls.  As  Charts  II  and 
III  show,  the  largest  groups  of  men  and  women  on  urban 
relief  are  unskilled  or  semi-skilled.  In  New  York  City,  the 
problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  preponderance  of 
garment  workers,  whose  skills  are  not  transferable  to  the 
type  of  projects  (construction  and  building  repair,  park  and 
street  improvement)  most  adaptable  to  small-scale  public 
work  projects.  WPA  has  announced  that  only  enterprises 
involving  $25,000  or  less  will  be  undertaken,  leaving  large 
construction  to  be  done  under  PWA  contracts  at  prevailing 
rates.  But  the  same  types  of  skill  are  required  for  small  as 
for  large  projects,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  skilled  to 
three  or  four  unskilled  workers  (see  Survey  Graphic  for 
June,  page  293.)  It  has  further  been  found,  in  examining 
the  first  30,000  relief  clients  for  WPA  projects  that  between 
5000  and  6000  (16  to  20  percent)  are  unemployable  "because 
of  nervous,  ulcer  and  heart  conditions."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  level  of  efficiency  on  WPA  projects  is  lower 
than  the  standard  for  private  industry;  therefore,  from  the 
standpoint  of  "normal"  jobs,  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
group  must  be  considered  unemployable.  General  Johnson 
commented, 

The  sad  fact  is  that  those  eliminated  from  WPA  projects  in 
the  course  of  the  enlistment  now  in  progress  will  probably 
never  be  in  a  position  to  work  again  and  will  remain  a  per- 
manent charge  upon  the  community. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  unskilled,  workers  are 
unorganized,  the  long  strain  of  unemployment  is  proving 
more  successful  than  union  tactics  in  breaking  down  the 
"rugged  individualism"  among  them.  Some  of  the  depres- 
sion organizations  are  "pressure  groups"  formed  to  "force" 
public  officials  to  increase  food  allowances,  provide  clothing, 
pay  rent,  allow  for  medical  care,  and  so  on.  Others  seek  to 
ally  themselves  with  the  trade  unions,  as  does  the  Workers 
Alliance  of  America,  which  claims  a  national  membership 
of  more  than  400,000  workers,  largely  drawn  from  the  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  groups.  Though  the  New  York 
City  unit  has  a  membership  at  present  of  less  than  5500, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  its  own  leaders,  it  holds  itself 
"ready  to  follow  the  unions"  in  any  strikes  that  may  be 
called  in  protest  against  wages  and  working  conditions  on 
WPA  projects.  The  Workers  Alliance  of  Greater  New 
York  "demands"  for  WPA  jobs:  trade  union  wages  for 
skilled  workers;  83*/2  cents  an  hour  (the  union  rate)  for 
unskilled  workers,  with  a  guaranteed  weekly  minimum  of 
$20;  full  relief  for  all  strikers;  an  appeals  board  for  home 
and  work  relief,  with  representatives  of  organizations  of 
the  unemployed;  recognition  of  organizations  of  project 
workers  with  collective  bargaining;  equal  pay  and  condi- 
tions for  relief  and  non-relief  workers;  workers  to  be  as- 
signed to  projects  nearest  their  homes. 

The  white-collar  workers  in  New  York  City  are  more 
generally  organized  than  the  unskilled  workers,  with  a  City 
Projects  Council  through  which  organization,  protest  and 
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strike  activities  are  carried  on.  The  white  collar  workers 
are  agitating  for  sick  leave  and  vacations  with  pay  as  well 
as  for  revision  upward  of  the  wage  scale.  Many  white  collar 
project  workers  are  paid  less  on  the  new  wage  scale  than 
under  FERA,  and  their  organization  is  demanding  a  re- 
turn to  former  levels  with  "full  payment  of  back  wages." 
The  Council  also  demands  that  projects  for  technical  and 
professional  workers  be  administered  by  committees  on 
which  both  workers  and  sponsors  are  represented,  rather 
than  by  supervisors  chosen  by  relief  officials.  The  City 
Projects  Council,  in  which  the  radical  element  seems  se- 
curely in  the  saddle,  is  acutely  "class  conscious"  and  ready 
to  throw  in  its  lot  with  labor  groups.  The  white  collar  or- 
ganizations made  a  number  of  demonstrations  in  sympathy 
with  the  building  trades  strike,  including  three-hour  stop- 
pages on  various  clerical,  recreational  and  study  projects. 

HOW  successful  labor  leaders  will  be  in  holding  their 
membership  to  active  protest  against  wage  rates  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Time  will  soon  show  what  strength  lies 
behind  their  claim  that  WPA  is  increasingly  embarrassed 
by  the  refusal  of  skilled  men  to  work  for  the  security  wage. 
Some  union  representatives  even  go  so  far  as  to  state  that 
while  WPA  may  launch  white  collar  projects,  it  cannot  put 
building  or  repair  projects  into  operation,  that  men  assigned 
to  them  are  simply  being  put  on  WPA  payrolls,  not  on 
jobs.  There  may  also  come  a  decisive  test  of  the  backing  the 
trade  unions  can  secure  from  unskilled  and  white-collar 
groups  in  demanding  "the  going  rate."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  an  acceptable  compromise  between 
the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  and  WPA  can  be 
worked  out.  Conferences  between  General  Johnson,  Mayor 
LaGuardia  and  union  leaders  are  going  forward  as  this  is 
written,  the  second  week  in  September. 

There  is  a  general  understanding  that  the  security  wage, 
particularly  on  the  unskilled  level,  will  be  "supplemented" 
from  local  relief  funds  in  families  where  WPA  paychecks 
fall  below  the  relief  budget.  For  the  present,  supplementa- 
tion has  been  suspended  for  30  days,  with  the  promise  that 
at  the  end  of  that  time  appli-  (Continued  on  page  504) 
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WISE  indeed  were  he  able  to  foresee,  rash  he  at- 
tempting to  prophesy,  the  immediate,  let  be  the 
longer  future  outcome  of  the  intensely  critical 
situation  confronting  and  embodied  by  the  whole  world  at 
the  moment  of  this  writing,  with  Mussolini  of  Italy  waving 
the  torch  of  menace  among  the  most  unstable  international 
explosives.  The  warbirds  incubated  at  Versailles  are  flocking 
home  to  roost.  Ostensibly  it  is  supposed  to  concern  Ethiopia 
and  the  Italian  demand  for  unrestrained,  even  unquestion- 
ing leave,  not  merely  to  square  forty-year-old  accounts  and 
wreak  grudges  old  and  recent,  but  to  take  virtual  posses- 
sion in  fee  simple  by  right  of  overwhelming  superior  force 
of  that  last  -self-governing  native  state  in  Africa,  barring 
tiny  Liberia  under  the  constructive  though  not  legal  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.  Actually  it  involves  matters 
vastly  more  important  than  that.  By  a  thin  hair  hangs  the 
fragile  peace  of  Europe  even  such  as  it  is;  every  nation  in- 
cluding our  own  watches  developments  from  day  to  day 
with  solicitudes  peculiar  each  after  its  own  pattern  of  inter- 
est and  fear.  Should  this  fire  start  and  prove  beyond  con- 
trol, as  almost  certainly  it  would,  there  might  easily  ensue 
the  conflagration  imperilling  the  remaining  substance  of 
western  civilization.  The  "remaining"  substance,  I  say, 
because  no  nation  in  the  world — Italy  among  the  least — has 
in  reserve  as  most  of  them  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War,  the  economic  resources  to  sustain  a  protracted 
conflict.  The  United  States  is  no  longer  available  as  a  vast 
reservoir  of  wealth  to  be  drawn  upon,  regardless  of  the  re- 
cent legislation  designed  to  prohibit  everything  of  that  kind. 
There  are  no  creditor  nations  abroad  with  investments  in 
America  to  cash  in,  and  Europe  has  exhausted  its  credit 
here.  Another  general  war  in  Europe  must  quickly  be  re- 
duced to  bare  teeth  and  claws  among  starving  peoples. 

Back  of  all  that  lurks  and  grows  the  fear  that  this  rela- 
tively small  and  local  adventure  of  Italy  in  the  ancient 
business  of  conquest  over  a  backward  nation  may  precipi- 
tate the  long-dreaded  Armageddon  of  the  races.  Jan  Chris- 
tian Smuts,  the  wise  and  broad-spirited  statesman-soldier- 
philosopher  of  South  Africa,  one  of  the  chief  progenitors  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  apostle  of  international  friend- 
ship and  cooperation,  the  other  day  pointed  to  that  over- 
clouding menace,  drawing  attention  to  the  ominous  stirring 
among  the  native  peoples  of  Africa — not  only  the  Negroes 
but  the  Egyptians;  by  inference  all  the  races  and  groups  of 
"colored"  skin  everywhere  under  tenuous  subjection  to  the 
Europeans.  The  rumblings  are  audible  everywhere,  in  In- 
dia, China,  Malaysia — even  in  our  own  Harlem,  in  the 
South,  among  the  Negroes.  This  doubtless  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  hesitation  among  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers  to  do  anything  important  toward  isolating 
Italy  or  leading  to  Italy's  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  a 
native  African  nation.  Once  before,  in  1896  the  Ethiopians 
defeated,  annihilated,  an  Italian  army;  Italy  never  has  for- 
gotten or  forgiven  that;  the  fact  underlies  and  augments 
the  Italian  enthusiasm  in  this  present  exploit.  So  much  so 
that  were  he  to  back  out  now  it  might  well  lead  to  Mus- 
solini's overthrow.  It  were  a  cardinal  error  to  suppose  that 
this  is  by  any  means  a  project  of  his  own.  For  half  a  cen- 


tury, since  Italy  extended  its  sway  over  Eritrea  along  the 
Red  Sea  and  Italian  Somaliland  farther  south  below  the 
Gulf  of  Aden,  there  has  been  more  or  less  constant  friction 
with  Ethiopia  across  the  ill-defined  boundaries.  The  Ual- 
Ual  episode  struck  the  spark — it  might  have  flashed  any- 
where else  but  was  inevitable.  Now  the  culmination  is 
testing  to  the  bottom  what  little  the  European  world  has  of 
common  sense  and  machinery  for  its  application. 

THE  other  evening  at  a  lecture  by  a  man  profoundly  in- 
'  formed  and  discerning  about  international  affairs  I  heard 
an  American  who  no  doubt  imagines  himself  to  be  intelli- 
gent and  entitled  to  discuss  such  matters  ask: 

"Why  doesn't  the  League  of  Nations  gather  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  restrain  Mussolini?" 

It  is  dismal  stupidity  like  this  that  discourages  one  with 
any  hope  of  intelligent  action  on  the  part  of  our  own  coun- 
try; this  man  is  not  alone  in  his  ignorance.  How  little  such 
people  understand  that  the  League  of  Nations  has  no  such 
power;  that 'it  is  constituted  of  the  very  governments  it  is 
called  upon  to  restrain,  and  that  its  membership  lacks  the 
cooperation  of  the  one  nation  whose  moral  power  might 
have  made  and  still  might  make  all  the  difference — namely, 
the  United  States  of  America  whose  attitude  toward  the 
League  has  crippled  it  from  the  beginning.  Now  the  with- 
drawal of  Japan  and  Germany,  and  the  defiance  of  Italy — 
partly  offset  to  be  sure  by  the  recent  adherence  of  Soviet 
Russia  and  a  certain  degree  of  rather  grudging  sideline 
support  by  the  Roosevelt  administration — brings  out  clear- 
ly and  dramatically  a  line  of  division  which  possibly  in  the 
long  run  may  mark  one  of  the  great  turning-points  in  his- 
tory; consurrlmating  the  revolution  in  international  behav- 
ior represented  by  the  very  existence  and  persistence  of  the 
League.  Now  as  never  before  time  and  events  are  pointing 
to  that  line:  between  those  primitives  who  embody  faith  in 
force  and  the  rule  of  the  physicially  strong  and  those  who 
know  that  moral  forces  must  win  in  the  end.  As  Joubert 
the  French  philosopher,  said,  "Might  rules  only  subject  to 
the  emergence  of  Right."  Abraham  Lincoln  put  it  still 
better:  "It  has  been  said  hitherto  that  might  makes  right. 
It  is  for  us  and  for  our  time  to  reverse  the  maxim,  and  to 
say  that  right  makes  might." 

Despite  all  its  weaknesses  and  handicaps,  the  League  of 
Nations  with  the  international  public  opinion  behind  and 
supporting  it  has  surpassed  in  moral  quality  and  effective- 
ness both  the  tone  and  the  behavior  of  its  members  indi- 
vidually. Something  in  its  atmosphere  has  made  them  rise 
above  both  themselves  and  their  average.  The  least  enlight- 
ened and  most  recalcitrant  among  them — yes,  and  even 
those  on  the  outside  or  seceded  from  it — fear,  not  the  or- 
ganization as  such  without  any  power  of  enforcement  but 
the  mighty  moral  force  of  which  it  is  the  symbol.  It  was 
that  force  which  compelled  Mussolini — it  hardly  could  have 
happened  a  quarter-century  ago — to  set  forth  before  the 
League  and  the  world  his  case  against  Ethiopia.  One  almost 
may  imagine  that  merely  stating  it  in  words  disclosed  even 
to  him  the  shabby  weakness  of  that  case,  not  absolutely 
upon  its  merits  but  upon  its  merits  as  justifying  the  hor- 
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rors  of  war.  Slaughter  of  the  men,  women  and  children  of 
Ethiopia,  slaughter  likewise  of  the  flower  of  Italy's  own 
young  manhood;  the  impoverishment  of  both  countries 
already  economically  deep  "in  the  red"  and  low  in  actual 
standards  of  living.  And  this  time  likely  to  loose  the  long- 
repressed  forces  hot  to  avenge  the  centuries  of  outrage  by 
the  white  race  upon  those  multitudes  of  other  skin-pig- 
ments which  it  has  been  pleased  to  regard  as  "lesser  breeds 
without  the  law." 

IN  this  tense  atmosphere  of  inter-racial  relations  begins  the 
administration  of  the  newly-enacted  constitution  of  India, 
under  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Marquess  of  Linlithgow.  A 
mighty  task  is  before  him,  of  making  the  people  of  India 
believe  that  the  scant  and  grudging  concessions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  self-government  are  more  substantial  than  they  are, 
and  somehow  uniting  them  to  make  the  best  of  them,  ex- 
pecting better  to  come.  For  here  are  concessions  more  of 
form  than  of  substance;  the  British  have  yielded  nothing  of 
their  ultimate  grip  upon  India,  which  they  still  hope  and 
expect  to  control  in  the  last  analysis  by  military  force  sup- 
porting their  handful  of  white  civil  authorities.  Once  let 
the  masses  of  India  unite  across  and  despite  their  innumer- 
able lines  of  discord  against  the  Europeans — this  belated 
constructive  enactment  of  scant  local  and  carefully  limited 
self-rule  would  be  swept  away  with  the  foreign  rulers  like 
chaff  before  a  hurricane.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
perils  to  western  civilization  to  which  Mussolini  is  open- 
ing the  door;  but  along  with  it  is  that  to  European  rule 
everywhere.  Disturbing  even  to  the  "white  supremacy" 
in  our  own  country.  Imperialism,  actual  and  constructive, 
works  so  long  as  the  imperators  walk  judiciously,  rule  un- 
challenged, hang  together  or  do  not  quarrel  on  too  large  a 
scale  among  themselves,  and  so  long  as  their  various  and 
scattered  victims  and  subject  races  remain  scattered — do 
not  effectively  realize  their  common  cause.  It  is  this  con- 
sideration, chief  among  others,  that  pulls  the  punch  of 
those  who  otherwise  might  apply  restraint  to  Italy,  or  hope 
that  Ethiopia  may  stand  her  off  again. 

It  seems  a  long  while  ago,  but  really  in  terms  of  world 
history  it  was  only  yesterday — not  yet  500  years — that  Pope 
Alexander  in  1494  drew  his  famous  straight  line  370  miles 
west  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  north-south  from  pole  to 
pole,  giving  Spain  the  world  west  of  it,  Portugal  the  world 
east.  Incalculable,  unimaginable  space  ran  either  way,  and 
in  both  directions  sped  tyranny  over  helpless  unsophisti- 
cated peoples.  Ever  since  have  the  lines  of  political  division 
wormed  hither  and  yon,  creating  ever-changing  national- 
isms, patriotisms,  jurisdictions.  But  through,  across,  over 
and  disregarding  them  with  the  serene  contempt  of  truth 
for  fiction  and  illusion  has  seeped  and  swept  the  increasing 
consciousness  of  human  unity  and  common  interest;  reali- 
zation that  no  man  or  group  or  nation  can  have  business 
exclusively  its  own.  The  aeroplane  and  the  radio  are  par 
excellence  both  symbols  and  instruments  of  this  revolution 
in  the  facts  of  human  relationships.  Despite  all  the  efforts 
of  those  who  would  confine  the  spirit  of  man  to  cramped 
and  local  loyalties,  who  would  censor  ideas  and  reserve  the 
air  for  military  purposes,  thoughts  and  people  expressing 
them  fly  over  the  imaginary  lines  and  find  welcome  and 
fertile  rootage.  It  cannot  be  stopped,  notwithstanding  the 
best  that  narrow-visioned  cavemen  can  do.  The  hunger  of 
the  human  spirit  for  friendship  and  mutual  understanding 
and  traffic  outlives  and  supersedes  the  temporary  conflicts. 

Witness  the  wave  of  shock  and  sorrow  that  spread  over 


the  whole  world  just  now  when  Wiley  Post  and  Will 
Rogers  crashed  to  death  on  that  barren  shore  by  Point  Bar- 
row in  Alaska.  Each  in  his  way  was  an  ambassador  and 
explorer,  carrying  his  line  of  goods  across  the  spaces.  Post 
had  shortened  and  compressed  the  miles  around  and  above 
earth's  surface;  Will  Rogers,  simple-hearted,  human  and 
humane  had  been  smiling  his  way  into  the  heart  of  human- 
ity, abolishing  the  distance  between  folk  of  different  race, 
tongue  and  locality.  Compared  with  them  and  the  spirit 
of  their  lives  the  men  who  would  win  their  way  by  force 
seem  grunting  neolithic  troglodytes. 

Lindbergh  and  his  wife  turned  the  compass  round  in 
their  good-will  flight  across  Canada  and  over  the  earth's 
shoulder  to  China  where  as  by-product  and  incident  of 
their  trip  they  helped  to  map  the  extent  of  the  vast  inunda- 
tion of  the  Yangtze  River  on  its  rampage.  Whether  you 
read  for  entertainment,  for  literary  delight  or  for  spiritual 
enrichment,  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh's  North  to  the  Orient 
(Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.)  is  gilt-edged  writing  utterly  charm- 
ing and  touches  the  deep  places  of  the  soul.  Amid  the 
raucous  uproar  of  these  days  it  comes  like  music.  Already 
on  its  sheer  merits  it  is  a  best-seller.  No  room  in  that  girl's 
heart  for  any  racial  superiority — any  more  than  in  the  great 
heart  of  her  father,  Dwight  Morrow,  himself  an  ambassa- 
dor of  understanding  and  good  will.  Indian,  Eskimo,  Rus- 
sian, Japanese,  Chinese — all  people,  like  herself.  For  exam- 
ple, of  the  Russians  who  welcomed  her  in  Siberia,  her  reply 
to  those  who  asked:  "I  hear  you've  been  to  Russia — what 
do  you  think  of  it?" 

"It  isn't  //;  it's  Them,  and  I  like  them." 

Feel  this,  against  all  the  current  chatter  about  races, 
superior  and  inferior,  and  the  proposals  to  extend  "civili- 
zation" to  Ethiopia  with  air-bombs  and  poison-gas,  and 
wonder  as  I  do  how  long  we  have  to  stew  in  our  man-made 
hell  before  all  such  ideas  are  boiled  out  of  us. 


Will  Dyson  in  The  Daily  Herald   (London) 

'Look  Out,  Boys,  Civilization  is  Coming !" 
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WHEN  Dr.  Barnes' 
History    of    West- 
ern     Civilization 
and    Dr.    Durant's    Story    of 
Civilization  suddenly  de- 
scended on  me  out  of  a  slight- 
ly overcast  sky  I  was  moved 
to  find  out  how  much  civili- 
zation, in  terms  of  net  ton- 
nage, I  was  getting.  Our  bathroom  scales  which  are  accurate 
within  a  pound  or  two,  reported  between  seven  and  eight 
pounds  for  Dr.  Barnes  and  between  four  and  five  for  Dr. 
Durant.    Some  time  within  the  next  twenty  years  Dr.  Dur- 
ant  will  overhaul  Dr.  Barnes  for  The  Story  of  Civilization 
(if  Dr.  Durant  lives  to  finish  it,  as  I  earnestly  hope  he  will) 
is  to  have  four  more  volumes  and  presumably  will  weigh 
when  completed  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  pounds. 

Few  of  us  will  be  able  to  read  books  like  these,  particu- 
larly as  we  grow  older  and  reader's  cramp  creeps  insidious- 
ly upon  us,  without  some  kind  of  artificial  aid.  A  properly 
designed  dictionary  rack  will  help  though  a  rack  does  not 
permit  the  intimacy  one  likes  to  have  with  books.  Those  of 
us  whose  knees  will  still  bend  (though  we  can't  be  sure 
they  will  twenty  years  from  now  when  Dr.  Durant's  final 
volume  comes  out)  can  place  the  book  on  the  floor  and 
kneel  in  front  of  it,  but  this  is  hard  on  the  eyes.  For  those 
with  infinite  leisure  and  a  wife  or  female  slave  who  can  be 
compelled  to  read  aloud  to  them,  the  solution  is  easy  but  I 
do  not  think  that  in  these  hurried  modern  times,  with 
women  wearing  bloomers,  riding  bicycles  and  demanding 
the  vote,  many  men  will  find  this  plan  feasible. 

Yet  despite  these  difficulties,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a  section  of  my  bookshelves  has  had  to  be  shored  up 
where  it  was  dangerously  sagging,  and  forgetting  for  the 
moment  lame  muscles  in  hands,  wrists  and  forearms,  I  am 
glad  that  Dr.  Durant  and  Dr.  Barnes  have  had  the  patience 
and  the  audacity  to  write  these  books.  The  patience  is  of 
course  obvious,  for  it  is  much  harder  to  write  a  seven  pound 
or  even  a  four  pound  book  than  it  is  to  read  one.  The  auda- 
city manifestly  consists  in  the  authors'  assumption  that  we 
readers  want  a  Barnes-eye-view  or  a  Durant-eye-view  of 
civilization. 

Any  author — even  that  wormlike  creature,  a  book  re- 
viewer— must  have  a  delusion  of  grandeur  in  order  to  write 
at  all  for  he  seldom  has  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  one 
but  his  friends  and  relatives  (and  even  relatives  are  fre- 
quently peculiar)  will  take  the  slightest  interest  in  what  he 
has  to  say.  But  an  author  who  writes  a  history  of  civiliza- 
tion is  assuming  far  more  than  one  who  dashes  off  a  pam- 
phlet like  Anthony  Adverse  or  Of  Time  and  the  River.  He 
is  not  merely  paying  a  call.  He  is  moving  in  on  us,  monop- 
olizing the  conversation  at  every  meal  and  scattering  his 
cigarette  ashes  all  over  the  place.  And  so  I  may  say  of  Dr. 
Durant  and  of  Dr.  Barnes  that  I  admire  their  nerve. 

I  admire  their  nerve  because  even  the  dullest  of  historians 


THE  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION,  by  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes,  with  the  collaboration  of  Henry  David.  Harcourt, 
Brace.  2  vols.  2131  pp.  Price  $10  postpaid  of  Survey 
Graphic. 


THE  STORY  OF  CIVILIZATION:  I— Our  Oriental  Heritage,  by  Will 
Durant.  Simon  and  Schuster.  1049pp.  Price  $5  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 


covering  the  most  restricted 
of  fields  must  necessarily  se- 
lect a  relatively  few  so-called 
facts  from  a  much  larger 
number  and  will  inevitably 
mix  with  his  jigger  of  history 
another  jigger  or  two  of  his 
own  personality  and  philoso- 
phy, and  because  those  who 

concoct  history  by  the  barrel  instead  of  by  the  jigger  cannot 
help  enlarging  upon  this  inevitable  error.  The  more  enter- 
taining they  are  and  the  more  definite  their  opinions  the 
greater  the  distortion  is  likely  to  be.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
push  this  argument  too  far  for  it  involves  a  reduction  to 
absurdity  which  would  destroy  history  altogether.  I  do  not 
want  that  to  happen.  I  like  history.  I  am  glad,  as  I  said, 
that  Dr.  Durant  and  Dr.  Barnes  wrote  those  books.  I  have 
gotten  a  lot  out  of  them.  I  hope  to  get  more. 

We  can  never  know  all  about  the  past.  We  may  never 
know  even  the  most  significant  things  about  it.  Neverthe- 
less even  what  may  be  errors  in  our  views  of  the  past  are  in 
a  sense  history,  for  have  they  not  influenced  men's  actions  ? 
There  seems  to  be  no  pure  race,  not  even  the  Jews  and 
certainly  not  the  "Aryans,"  but  forty-nine  varieties  of  his- 
torical hell  have  been  produced  by  the  belief  that  there 
were.  History  is  important  even  though  its  main  contri- 
bution may  be  simply  that  it  shakes  our  certainties  and  ex- 
poses our  dogmatisms.  To  know  that  some  things  aren't  so 
is  in  itself  a  liberal  education.  This  age  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  needs  to  synthesize  its  lack  of  knowledge  to 
obtain  a  worldwide,  timewide  view  of  its  own  ignorance. 
In  this  process  Drs.  Durant  and  Barnes,  though  they  will 
not  thank  me  for  saying  it,  are  going  to  be  helpful. 

HUT  positively  what  do  we  get  out  of  such  books  as 
L2  these?  I  think  we  fail  to  get,  as  we  might  have  done  a 
generation  or  so  ago  or  even  as  recently  as  Mr.  Wells'  Out- 
line of  History,  a  perception  of  the  human  race  moving 
irresistibly  toward  higher  and  happier  things.  We  get  about 
the  same  impression  of  human  nature  that  we  might  get 
by  looking  at  the  contemporary  scene:  it  is  the  vilest  and 
most  beautiful  thing  in  nature,  the  wisest  and  the  most 
ignorant.  It  tries  everything  not  once  but  over  and  over 
again.  It  does  not  change:  the  people  who  used  to  argue 
that  you  can't  change  human  nature  were  right  about  that. 
But  it  needn't  change.  The  kindly,  the  laughter-loving,  the 
sensible  phases  are  always  there,  have  always  been  there. 
All  we  need  do  is  to  bring  them  out  and  suppress  the  others. 
I  hear  laughter,  and  not  kindly  laughter  either,  at  this  sug- 
gestion. And  yet  the  instinct  to  make  a  better  civilization 
which  will  not  render  our  more  decent  impulses  an  impos- 
sible luxury  has  shown  itself  again  and  again  since  the 
dawn  of  history.  The  struggle  for  justice  is  as  old  as  injus- 
tice itself. 
Dr.  Durant  emphasizes  what  he  calls  "the  unity  of  human 
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life";  Dr.  Barnes  aims  at  "a  broad  perspective  and  construc- 
tive synthesis."  We  could  arrive  at  these  ideals  in  perfection 
if  we  knew  from  the  beginning  of  time  what  every  human 
being  did  and  thought  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
every  day  of  his  existence:  that  would  be  true  history,  and 
it  would  cover  my  home  state  of  Connecticut  a  mile  deep 
with  books  with  terminal  moraines  extending  into  West- 
chester  county  and  Massachusetts.  Not  being  able  to  achieve 
that,  we  can  at  least  recognize  trends  and  movements  aris- 
ing out  of  that  twenty-four-hours-a-day  life  of  uncounted 
millions  of  people.  We  see  nearly  everywhere  at  nearly  all 
times  the  forces  of  democracy  and  Hitlerism  at  war,  of  a 
communal  sense  (by  which  I  don't  mean  just  what  Mr. 
Stalin  means)  struggling  against  exploitation;  we  witness 
the  sad  and  heroic  effort  of  the  human  animal  to  rise  by 
religion,  by  philosophy,  by  science,  by  art,  above  his  lowly 
origins. 

King  Urukagina  of  Lagash,  some  fifty  centuries  ago,  "is- 
sued decrees  aimed  at  the  exploitation  of  the  poor  by  the 
rich  and  of  everybody  by  the  priests";  Ikhnaton,  in  Egypt 
thirty-five  centuries  ago,  found  God  "not  in  battles  and  vic- 
tories but  in  flowers  and  trees,  in  all  forms  of  life  and 
growth";  the  prophet  Amos  flamed  against  the  landlords 
who  "sold  the  righteous  for  silver  and  the  poor  for  a  pair 
of  shoes";  India  produced  the  Buddha  and  Jesus  walked  by 
Galilee;  the  humane  and  tolerant  Muhammad  Akbar  ruled 
India  while  European  Christians  were  torturing  and  kill- 
ing one  another;  Lao-tze  preached  a  return  to  nature  cen- 
turies before  poor  Rousseau  was  born;  the  Emperor  Yoshi- 
mune  of  Japan,  three  hundred  years  ago,  set  himself  like 
(dare  I  say?)  President  Roosevelt,  "to  the  ever  recurrent 
purpose  of  abolishing  poverty,  at  the  very  time  when  his 
treasury  faced  an  unusual  deficit."  These  illustrations  I 
glean  from  Dr.  Durant. 

TURN  to  Dr.  Barnes,  who  is  a  little  sharper  and  a  little 
harder-boiled  than  Dr.  Durant,  hence  somewhat  less  ro- 
mantic and  more  interested  in  institutions  and  long  term 
trends  than  in  even  the  most  alluring  episodes.  But  we  do 
learn  from  him  that  both  in  Greece  and  in  Rome  there  was 
a  time  when  the  trends  of  the  age  worked  to  produce  a 
class  of  independent  peasants  owning  small  tracts  of 
ground,  just  as  later  trends  turned  the  peasants  into  serfs 
or  slaves;  indeed  in  his  survey  of  many  lands  and  times  we 
see  something  of  this  sort  occurring  again  and  again.  There 
is  a  tendency  toward  freedom  and  democracy  just  as  there 
is  a  tendency  against  them.  From  old  Egypt  to  new  Ger- 
many the  struggle  runs;  there  is  no  inevitability  and  no 
permanence  about  the  results.  The  only  conclusion  is  that 
in  this  extraordinary  latter  day  "mankind  must  go  ahead  to 
better  things  or  gradually  be  extinguished  as  another  geo- 
logical failure." 

Man  has  not  changed  but  he  has,  by  piling  up  knowledge 
over  long  centuries,  learned  how  to  make  himself  a  new 
environment.  Unhappily  he  has  not  adapted  himself  to  this 
environment.  He  has  created  it  without  mastering  it.  Like 
a  new  ice  age,  it  may  kill  him.  In  order  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion he  may  have  to  go  humbly  back  through  history,  see 
how  cruelty,  priggishness  and  stupidity  worked  in  the  past 
and  how,  in  the  brief  times  they  have  had,  tolerance  and 
humanity  have  worked,  and  make  some  new  resolutions. 
He  can't  be  an  Assyrian  and  live — even  as  an  Assyrian;  he 
might  get  somewhere  if  his  leaders  were  Akbars  or  Yoshi- 
munes.  I  hope  the  Japanese  ambassador  won't  object  to  this 
latter  reference. 


Socialism  in  our  Time 


SOCIALIZING    OUR    DEMOCRACY—/!    New   Appraisal   oj   Socialism,    by 
Harry  W.  Laidler.  Harpers.   330  pp.  Price  f3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

DR.  LAIDLER  has  produced  what  is  probably  the  most 
persuasive  book  that  now  exists  in  the  United  States 
in  favor  of  socialism.  And  yet  the  moderate  brand  of  col- 
lectivism that  he  advocates  is  liable  to  substantially  all  the 
fundamental  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the 
more  orthodox  forms  for  the  last  half  century. 

"Socialists  do  not  urge  the  social  or  public  ownership  of 
all  industries."  (p.  296.)  This  sounds  encouraging,  until  we 
learn  that  the  only  lines  of  industry  exempted  from  collec- 
tivized or  nationalized  sway  are  illustrated  by  "periodicals 
and  other  educational  productions,  handicraft  and  agricul- 
tural industries  and  newer  lines  of  effort."  The  industries 
which  Dr.  Laidler  would  have  socialized  are  the  following: 
"The  principal  industries  of  the  country— the  mines,  the 
forests  and  other  natural  resources,  the  electric,  the  railroad 
and  other  public  utilities;  the  banks  and  other  industries 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  community."  (p.  295.)  Undoubt- 
edly the  last  clause  takes  in  all  the  important  urban  in- 
dustries. 

To  this  economic  regime  all  the  objections  under  the 
head  of  inefficiency,  bureaucracy,  excessive  centralization  of 
power,  excessive  authority  over  labor  and  consumers  are 
still  applicable.  The  destruction  of  rational  and  necessary 
individual  liberty  would  still  be  a  fact.  To  say  that  "indus- 
try would  be  run  for  use  and  not  to  enrich  the  few,"  is  to 
enter  the  field  of  prophecy  and  pious  hopes.  Even  though 
an  effort  were  made  to  place  the  control  of  the  government 
in  "the  great  masses  of  intellectual  and  manual  workers," 
there  would  still  remain  the  overwhelming  probability  that 
actual  and  practically  unlimited  control  would  be  exercised 
by  a  despotic  "general  staff."  This  probability  is  by  no  means 
refuted  or  removed  by  the  chapter  on  Democracy  in  Eco- 
nomic Government.  In  that  chapter,  the  author  seems  to 
be  confronted  by  the  dilemma :  Either  complete  destruction 
of  democracy,  as  in  Soviet  Russia,  or  a  degree  of  self-gov- 
ernment in  particular  industries  which  is  the  antithesis  of 
genuine  collectivism.  His  endeavor  to  find  an  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  the  profit  motive  turns  out  to  be  a  complete  fail- 
ure in  his  chapter  on  Incentives  and  a  Socialized  Society. 
All  that  he  proves  there  is  that  a  minority  of  persons  have 
always  been  largely  dominated  by  other  motives  than  those 
associated  with  money  getting.  He  assumes  that  somehow 
the  majority  can  be  lifted  to  the  high  level  attained  by  ex- 
ceptional persons. 

Indeed,  his  general  argument  seems  to  rest  mainly  upon 
two  main  assumptions:  Since  a  society  producing  for  use 
instead  of  for  profit  would  be  more  desirable  than  the  oppo- 
site kind,  it  is  attainable;  and  since  production  is  socialized, 
ownership  should  and  can  be  socialized.  JOHN  A.  RYAN 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 

Remodeling  Democracy 

A    BETTER   ECONOMIC   ORDER.    By   John   A.   Ryan.   Harpers.    194   pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  latest  volume  by  Dr.  Ryan,  professor  of  moral  the- 
ology and  industrial  ethics  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America  and  director  of  the  department  of  social  ethics  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  is  undoubtedly 
among  the  clearest  and  most  progressive  statements  of  the 
problem  of  insecurity  in  modern  industry  thus  far  written 
by  a  Catholic  economist.  Dr.  Ryan  is  at  his  best  in  his  analy- 
sis of  the  causes  of  the  depression  and  in  his  argument  for 
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increased  purchasing  mass  power  as  the  great  need  of  today. 
He  points  out  with  great  keenness  the  inadequacy  of  the  mone- 
tary explanation  of  economic  crises  and  the  "natural"  and 
"automatic"  recovery  theories.  He  makes  out  a  strong  case  for 
a  better  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  for  a  shorter  work 
week,  for  a  comprehensive,  well  planned  public  works  program 
and  for  the  public  ownership  of  our  natural  resources  and  our 
public  utilities.  He  analyzes  the  good  and  bad  points  in  the 
late  NRA,  putting  on  the  debit  side  the  price  fixing  features 
of  this  economic  set-up. 

The  weakest  part  of  Dr.  Ryan's  volume  is  that  dealing  with 
the  far  flung  remedies  for  social  change.  It  is  here  that  Dr. 
Ryan  is  prevented,  by  reason  of  his  high  position  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  from  considering  future  forms  of  social  organiza- 
tion from  any  other  point  of  view  than  those  set  forth  in  the 
official  pronouncements  from  Rome.  Dr.  Ryan  believes  that 
"there  can  be  no  rational  objection  to  socialization  of  our  mines, 
forests,  power  resources  and  public  utilities.  In  fact  [he  de- 
clares] our  natural  deposits  of  oil,  metals  and  minerals,  our 
water  power  sites  and  our  forests  should  never  have  been  per- 
mitted to  become  private  property.  As  regards  public  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities,  it  would  probably  be  a  better  arrange- 
ment than  private  ownership  under  inevitably  ineffective  public 
regulation."  And  yet,  while  urging  the  transfer  of  these  indus- 


This  is  a  book  of  adventure.  It  is  written  by  a  young  Tennessee 
teacher  who  spent  five  depression  years  in  a  backwoods  com- 
munity. She  found  that  her  work  did  not  stop  with  teaching  her 
pupils,  ranging  from  five-year-olds  to  illiterate  grandmothers.  She 
was  called  on  to  serve,  too,  as  social  worker,  nurse,  preacher, 
recreation  director,  to  raise  funds  and  tap  charitable  sources  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  children  and  their  poverty-stricken  parents. 
Miss  Enslow's  vivid  story  of  Shady  Cove  and  its  people  is  at  the 
same  time  a  moving  plea  for  rural  social  services  and  for  the 
development  of  country  schools  into  community  centers. — B.A. 

SCHOOLHOUSE  IN  THE  FOOTHILLS,  by  Ell.  Enslow  in  collaboration  with 
Alvin  F.  Hnlow,  illustrated  by  Thomas  Benton.  Simon  and  Schuster.  S39  pp. 
Price  S8  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


tries  from  private  to  public  ownership  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ploitation and  waste  and  dictatorial  control  of  private  control, 
Dr.  Ryan  vigorously  condemns  other  forms  of  socialization 
advocated  by  the  socialists  and  others,  maintaining  that  such 
ownership  would  be  inevitably  bureaucratic  and  would  involve 
a  "considerable  and  intolerable  diminution  of  human  liberty 
and  human  dignity."  Why  the  community  ownership  and 
democratic  management  of  the  coal  mines  would  be  a  boon  to 
society,  and  the  socialization  of  the  autocratically  controlled 
steel  mills  and  their  management  by  a  public  board  of  directors, 
representatives  of  workers,  technicians  and  consumers,  would 
lead  to  an  intolerable  diminution  of  human  liberty,  Dr.  Ryan 
does  not  indicate.  He  fails  to  consider  many  of  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  socialist  thought  and  achievement,  developments 
which  largely  refute  the  author's  strictures  regarding  the  lack 
of  freedom  and  of  adequate  incentive  under  socialism. 

Dr.  Ryan  would  establish  as  the  goal  of  social  effort  an  in- 
dustrial system  that  could  not  be  described  as  individualist, 
capitalist,  collectivist  or  socialist.  He  would  organize  industry 
into  occupational  groups,  with  the  ownership  of  industry  re- 
maining private,  and  with  the  occupational  group,  consisting 
of  employers  and  employes,  "empowered  by  law  to  fix  wages, 
interest,  dividends,  and  prices,  to  determine  working  conditions, 
to  adjust  industrial  disputes  and  to  carry  on  whatever  economic 
planning  was  thought  feasible.  All  the  groups  in  the  several 
concerns  of  an  industry  could  be  federated  into  a  national  coun- 
cil for  the  whole  industry.  There  might  also  be  a  federation  of 
all  the  industries  of  the  nation"  with  the  state  as  supervisor  and 
regulator  of  the  entire  set-up.  The  NRA,  according  to  Dr. 
Ryan,  resembled  the  goal  he  has  in  mind  except  that  the  NRA 
did  not  provide  for  labor  participation  in  the  making  and  car- 
rying out  of  the  code  provisions.  The  corporate  state,  as  con- 
templated in  the  fascist  set-up,  has  also  marked  similarities, 
though  these  are  not  emphasized  by  the  author.  How  it  would 
be  possible  to  induce  the  private  owners  of  industry  to  work 
out  a  plan  under  which  workers  would  be  given  adequate 
representation  in  control  and  an  equitable  share  of  the  products 
of  industry  Dr.  Ryan  does  not  state.  Surely  employers  under 
the  NRA  showed  no  indication  of  volunteering  to  give  labor 
any  of  the  privileges  necessary  for  the  working  out  of  Dr. 
Ryan's  plan. 

Despite  these  defects,  Dr.  Ryan's  volume  is  a  stimulating  and 
provocative  one,  and  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  literature 
critical  of  the  crassness  and  the  blatant  incompetency  of  our 
present  day  capitalistic  order.  HARRY  W.  LAIDLER 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  New  Yor^ 

Taking  the  Cure 

ASYLUM,  by  William  Seabrook.  Harcourt,  Brace.  263  pp.  Price  (2  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

ONE  of  the  convictions  that  impelled  Mr.  Seabrook's  flight 
into  alcoholism  was  that  he  considered  himself  a  reporter: 
he  wanted  to  be  more.  His  readers  will  be  thankful  that  he  is 
a  reporter,  for  as  such  he  has  given  a  vivid  straightforward 
picture  of  the  inside  of  a  mental  hospital  such  as  none  I  know 
of  elsewhere  in  print.  He  was  committed  voluntarily  for  seven 
months  to  one  of  the  best-known  institutions  in  the  East;  he 
himself  rejects  the  term  "mental  hospital,"  preferring  the  "asy- 
lum" of  the  title  in  the  meaning  of  sanctuary  which  the  expe- 
rience spelled  for  him.  His  commitment  read  chronic  acute 
alcoholism,  with  marked  neurasthenic  symptoms  but  psycho- 
pathic symptoms  zero.  As  soon  as  he  had  sobered  up,  he  could 
look  clear-eyed  at  the  strange  world  about  him. 

That  world  was  peopled  with  self-styled  Napoleons  and 
Christs,  with  men  who  had  made  their  mark  in  philosophy, 
business,  the  arts,  or  had  come  from  simpler  callings.  To  the 
casual  eye  they  looked  healthy,  well-dressed,  mature.  But  all  of 
them,  including  Mr.  Seabrook,  had  one  thing  in  common  which 
separated  them  from  others  so  like  themselves  outside  the  walls: 
some  part  of  themselves  had  escaped  control.  And  here  they 
were  not  in  a  prison,  but  in  what  seemed  to  Mr.  Seabrook  more 
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like  a  nursery — "handled  as  children — not  as  delinquent  or 
bad  children,  necessarily — but  rather  as  potentially  decent,  irre- 
sponsible children.  .  .  ."  When  the  book  was  written  nine-tenths 
of  them  already  had  gone  back  to  the  grownup  world. 

Mr.  Seabrook's  adventure  in  Asylum  reads  as  excitingly  as 
his  accounts  of  adventure  in  the  jungle  or  Arabia.  His  picture 
of  patients  in  a  mental  hospital  is  not  repulsive;  it  is  human, 
actually  lovable,  and  often  sympathetically  funny.  He  writes 
frankly  about  himself,  showing  how  progress  came  with  an 
understanding  of  how  he  had  tried  to  run  away  from  himself 
by  drinking.  I  should  think  that  Asylum  would  be  fascinating 
reading  for  those  who  work  professionally  for  the  prevention 
and  care  of  mental  illness,  and  should  head  the  list  for  general 
readers  who  want  to  know  concretely  how  their  work  looks 
and  feels.  MARY  Ross 

Automobile  Man 


CONVEYOR,  by  James  Steele.  International  Publishers.  222  pp.   Price  $1.75 
postpaid  of  Suri-ey   Graphic. 
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THIS  story  is  the  saga  of  Jim  Brogan,  vent  man  for  Rivers 
1 


Motor  Company,  easily  recognizable  as  the  largest  manufac- 

rer  in  Detroit. 

Here  in  crisp  masculine  dialogue  is  epitomized  the  lives  of 
men  driven  by  the  "speedup"  into  a  semblance  of  the  machine 
itself.  Or  fired  if  they  cannot  "step  on  it"  fast  enough. 

Here  too  is  the  depression  with  its  frequent  layoffs  and  short 
time.  The  air  is  blue  with  gloom,  with  the  curses  of  straw 
bosses  and  men,  the  inevitable  degradation  of  home  and  family 
values  that  accompany  loss  of  work  and  destitution. 

Here  are  the  cruel  "service  men,"  known  from  one  end  of 
the  industry  to  another  as  stool  pigeons,  agents  provocateur, 
bullies. 

Behind  every  line  in  the  book  is  the  clamor  for  "production." 
The  speed  of  the  pace  setter  never  diminishes.  Backs  bend  and 
sweat  pours  out  of  tense  bodies.  A  die  is  smashed.  "Get  your 
time."  But  another  man  is  slipped  into  the  line  without  delay. 
The  god  of  production  grinds  on  remorselessly. 

Jim,  happy  at  first  with  his  wife  and  baby,  finds  himself  at 
the  end  separated  from  them.  His  home  is  broken  up.  He  has 
been  beaten  in  a  revolt  of  workers  in  the  plant.  The  service 
men  have  done  their  worst.  His  home  has  been  sold  for  debt. 
Between  his  first  state  and  his  last  are  long  months  of  layoffs, 
agonizing  waits  at  the  factory  gate,  hungry  and  cold,  only  to  be 
turned  away  again  and  again.  "No  hiring  today." 

In  fictional  form  this  book  presents  the  life  of  the  automobile 
worker  with  all  his  grievances,  his  humiliations  and  a  few  of 
the  compensations  of  his  life.  It  is  the  flesh  on  the  bones  of  the 
Leon  Henderson  report  to  the  NRA  on  the  Research  and 
Planning  Division's  automobile  manufacturing  investigation. 
It  leads  Jim  Brogan  to  the  union.  That  is  where  it  led  Mr. 
Henderson's  investigators.  The  book  is  an  intensely  human  and 
moving  document.  I  commend  it  to  employers.  Workers  need 
not  read  it.  Louis  STARK 

New  Yor^  Times  Bureau,  Washington 

Deep  Dark  South 

DEEP  DARK  RIVER,  by  Robert  Rylee.  Farrar  &  Rinehart.  SOS  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THIS  is  an  amazing  first  novel  and  one  that  prophesies  well 
for  Mr.  Rylee's  future.  Set  in  the  purlieus  of  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee  it  traces  the  career  of  Mose,  a  lanky  Negro  with  an 
unshakable  belief  in  his  own  and  the  world's  goodness.  Mose 
comes  to  work  on  Mr.  Rutherford's  plantation  and  brings 
Beatrice,  an  ex-prostitute,  to  live  with  him.  While  Mose  is  away 
at  work  Mr.  Birney,  Mr.  Rutherford's  superintendent,  appro- 
priates Beatrice.  Eventually  Mose  discovers  him,  and  breaks  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  South  by  laying  hands  on  him.  From  then 
on  Mr.  Birney  plots  to  destroy  Mose.  The  way  this  destruction 
is  wrought,  the  murder  that  is  forced  upon  Mose,  his  flight, 
capture,  and  trial  with  a  woman  lawyer  defending  him  bring 
the  novel  to  a  dramatic  although  a  (Continued  on  page  504) 
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CAN    SAVE    9,000    LIVES 

IF  ALL  important  highways — all  important 
streets — in  the  United  States  were  properly 
lighted,  9,000  lives  would  be  saved  every  year. 

Last  year,  in  this  country,  36,000  persons 
were  killed  in  automobile  accidents.  Accord- 
ing to  records,  half  of  these  fatalities  oc- 
curred during  dusk  or  darkness;  according 
to  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company,  approx- 
imately half  of  these  night  accidents  could 
have  been  prevented  by  proper  lighting  — 
9,000  lives  saved  and  180,000  accidents 
averted! 

General  Electric  research  and  engineering 
have,  for  years,  been  working  on  this  prob- 
lem of  saving  lives  by  constant  improvement 
in  street  and  highway  lighting. 
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GENERAL  A  ELECTRIC 


ITAL  BILLS 


*  Unusual  policy  provides  the 
money  for:  Semi-private  hospital 
room  •  Nurse  •  X-rays  •  Medi- 
cations •  Dressings  •  Use  of 
operating  room,  anesthesia,  etc. 
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(Continued  from  page  503)  slightly  unsatisfactory,  conclusion. 

But  the  incidents  are  not  as  important  as  the  implications 
surrounding  them:  There  has  been  a  renascence  of  interest  in 
the  South  in  the  past  few  years:  Bradford,  Caldwell,  Faulkner, 
Paul  Green  in  the  drama,  have  spoken,  and  spoken  eloquently 
for  its  people  and  its  problems.  The  present  novel  does  not 
pretend  to  unearth  new  material.  Its  theme,  as  must  be  the 
theme  of  any  novel  dealing  with  Negro  and  white  man  in  the 
South,  is  the  inexorable  domination  of  the  white  man,  and  the 
pitiable  plight  of  the  Negro  thrown  upon  the  mercies  of  white 
justice.  It  must  hastily  be  added  that  not  all  southern  trials  arc 
Scottsboro  trials,  and  that  the  frequent  miscarriage  of  justice 
is  not  restricted  to  race  or  color,  but  the  fact  is  there,  and  as  we 
see  the  mob  drawing  tighter  about  Mose,  the  fixing  of  the  jury, 
the  perjury  of  the  witnesses,  we  feel  the  ineluctable  dark  destiny 
that  pursues  the  dark  man. 

With  few  exceptions  the  white  men  Mr.  Rylee  writes  about 
are  distintegrating  the  South.  They  have  about  them  the  odor 
of  decay,  in  contrast  to  Mose,  lover  of  earth  and  the  fruit  it 
bears.  Rutherford  and  his  corrupt  sons,  the  intimidated  judge 
and  sniveling  District  Attorney  belong  to  the  sizable  number 
of  Old  South  who  have  been  going  rapidly  down  hill.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  they  are  not  all  the  South,  just  as  Mose 
is  not  every  Negro.  For  Mose  is  more  the  poet's  Negro — vision- 
ary, childlike,  almost  lyric.  Yet  in  an  extraordinary  fashion  Mr. 
Rylee  has  got  into  his  character  and  makes  us  see  the  world 
through  his  eyes.  If  the  book  is  sentimental,  it  is  because  the 
author  cares  deeply,  almost  tragically,  for  his  hero.  Certainly 
few  books  show  a  better  understanding  of  the  Negro  mind  and 
heart.  EDWARD  DEWEY 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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is  destined  to  kill  them  off  completely.  About  half  of  it  is  de- 
voted to  photographs  of  products  we  see  every  day  on  our  own 
kitchen  and  bathroom  shelves  and  elsewhere  about  the  house, 
with  the  brand  labels  and  names  clearly  apparent.  The  other 
half  is  a  brief  text,  contrasting  the  manufacturer's  claims  or 
practices  with  information  on  the  product  obtained  by  Consum- 
ers' Research,  Inc.,  or  by  the  author. 
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cation  for  home  relief  may  be  made,  and  the  application  will 
be  acted  upon  on  the  basis  of  new  investigation  of  the  family 
need.  Meanwhile,  although  all  families  in  which  there  is  a 
WPA  job  holder  automatically  become  "closed  cases"  as  soon 
as  a  WPA  check  is  received,  the  relief  organization  has 
"emergency"  power  to  tide  a  family  over  sudden  need,  as  was 
done  for  Thomas  Martin  and  his  sick  wife. 

New  York  City's  experience  makes  clear  some  of  the  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  WPA  program.  There  is  the  question  of 
the  right  of  the  unions  to  maintain  their  rates  of  payment  in 
the  face  of  nation-wide  need  and  vast  but  not  unlimited  public 
funds  to  meet  it;  of  the  right  of  a  government  agency  to  lower 
rates  and  thus  open  the  door  to  attack  by  private  employers 
on  labor  standards.  Bound  in  with  this  is  the  question  whether 
any  civilized  government  is  justified  in  wielding  a  "work  or 
starve"  club  over  jobless  men  and  their  families,  in  effect 
depriving  labor  of  its  one  effective  weapon — the  strike — as  a 
protest  against  conditions  which  violate  workers'  loyalties  and 
sense  of  justice.  WPA  in  New  York  has  aroused  widespread 
impatience  with  the  ballyhoo  method  of  public  action.  In  this 
"drive  to  get  men  to  work,"  there  has  been  at  many  points 
seemingly  needless  suffering  and  anxiety:  men  standing  in  line 
for  hours,  wasted  carfare,  miles  of  walking,  boggled  payrolls, 
'ease  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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threats,  newspaper  controversy — and  much  of  this  almost  cer- 
tainly preventable  by  the  sort  of  foresight,  planning  and  or- 
ganization the  public  feels  it  has  a  right  to  expect  in  the  spend- 
ing of  great  sums  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  millions  of 
hard-pressed  families  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 
There  is  uneasiness  in  many  quarters  over  the  apparent  failure 
to  provide  workable  machinery  for  cooperation  among  the 
agencies  held  responsible  for  the  undertaking,  WPA,  relief  or- 
ganizations, the  public  employment  service.  But  behind  the 
details  of  the  current  effort,  increasingly  urgent  questions  re- 
main unanswered.  How  long  are  we  to  treat  as  "an  emer- 
gency" the  problem  of  the  untrained,  the  physically  frail  and 
emotionally  unstable  who,  New  York  City  figures  indicate, 
make  up  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  four  million  jobless  now  on  re- 
lief in  the  United  States?  For  the  rest,  the  more  than  three 
million  employables  on  relief,  are  we  only  trying  to  patch  a 
scheme  of  economic  life  which  inevitably  keeps  potential  work- 
ers waiting  in  one  shabby  job  line  and  then  another  for  a 
chance  to  do  made  work  a  few  months  a  year  at  wages  inade- 
quate to  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  themselves  and  their  families? 
Are  we  getting  anywhere  with  our  big,  expensive  "attacks  on 
unemployment"  ? 
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top  and  again  a  layer  of  kaoliang  stalks,  thus  alternating  until 
a  great  wall  is  built  up  protecting  the  river  banks  against 
erosion.  Every  four  or  five  feet,  as  this  wall  rises,  large  hemp 
ropes,  made  at  the  site,  are  fastened  to  short  stakes  crossed 
in  front  of  the  new  wall  and  tied  at  the  shore  and  to  stakes 
driven  into  the  bank.  These  ties  keep  the  new  work  in  place. 
This  form  of  treatment  is  still  used  extensively  along  the  Yel- 
low River  as  a  substitute  for  stones.  After  breaks  have  occurred 
in  the  river's  dikes  and  the  water  has  receded,  this  same  ma- 
terial has  often  been  used  to  close  breaches  and  divert  flow 
back  into  the  old  channel.  Where  the  quantity  flowing  through 
the  breach  is  comparatively  small  and  the  depth  of  the  break 
moderate,  this  method  has  been  used  successfully.  The  Chi- 
nese consider  it  economical.  By  this  use  of  kaoliang  stalks 
and  hemp  ropes  they  usually  narrow  a  breach  working  from 
both  ends  until  the  opening  through  which  water  is  flowing 
is  reduced  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Then  they  stretch  many  large 
hemp  ropes  across  this  final  gap  and  on  these  ropes  build  a 
great  kaoliang  plug  which  they  suddenly  lower  into  the  gap 
using  thousands  of  workmen  with  baskets  of  earth  to  complete 
the  job  of  sealing  the  closure. 

In  1921  when  the  entire  floor  of  the  Yellow  River  had  left 
its  old  bed  near  Litsin,  Shantung,  these  old  methods  of  closure 
failed  and  it  was  my  job  in  late  1922  to  lay  out  a  plan  that 
was  safe  and  sure  for  returning  the  entire  river  to  its  old  bed. 
The  method  we  employed  then  was  similar  to  one  used  on  the 
lower  Colorado  nearly  30  years  ago,  except  that  it  entailed  the 
use  of  300  Chinese  river  junks  to  haul  rock  of  "one  man  size" 
(100  to  200  pounds  each)  a  distance  of  100  to  150  miles,  in- 
stead of  using  steam  shovels  and  railways.  Forty  thousand 
cubic  yards  of  rock  were  used  to  build  the  rock  fill  cut-off  dam 
across  the  Yellow  River  at  its  low  stage  from  a  pile  trestle  800 
feet  long.  Care  was  taken  not  to  narrow  the  breach  being  closed 
but  to  keep  it  broad  as  the  rock  dam  rose  to  full  height.  The 
river's  flow  was  finally  turned  through  a  newly  excavated  cut- 
off channel  into  the  old  river  bed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  conservative  method  had  been  used 
since  1922-23,  we  find  kaoliang  (Continued  on  page  506) 
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being  tried  as  late  as  last  spring.  My  investigations  of  closure 
work  near  the  Hopei-Honan  border  where  70  percent  of  the 
flow  of  the  Yellow  River  was  rushing  through  the  breach  in 
early  March  disclosed  a  lamentable  situation.  The  closure  was 
being  constricted  by  the  old  method.  The  current  had  dug  a 
channel  seventy  feet  deep  through  the  breach.  No  rock  was 
being  used  and  the  attempt  was  doomed  to  failure.  Meanwhile 
nearly  a  million  farmers  and  their  families  were  refugees  while 
the  Yellow  River  waters  covered  their  farms  and  400  villages. 
My  recommendations  as  to  use  of  rock  were  finally  followed 
and  the  closure  was  made  by  early  April.  But  time  had  been 
lost  and  a  new  summer  flood  was  approaching.  Time  was  not 
sufficient  to  do  all  the  dike  raising  and  protecting  that  should 
be  done.  Much  mud  still  remained  to  be  scoured  from  the  Yel- 
low River's  bed.  Only  an  accident  of  nature  bringing  low  July 
flows  could  have  prevented  the  catastrophe  that  has  just  come 
to  the  Great  Plain  of  China. 

At  this  time  of  emergency  China  needs  a  friend,  a  friend 
who  can  best  help  the  Chinese  people  by  supplying  an  able 
engineering  staff  with  moderate  funds  to  supplement  the  ma- 
jor portion  that  should  come  from  China.  Most  of  the  cost  of 
river  control  can  be  met  by  China's  ability  to  furnish  adequate 
supplies  of  human  labor. 

The  native  farmer,  feeling  his  own  limitations,  often  sus- 
picious of  government  officials,  gratefully  praises  the  Inter- 
national Famine  Relief  Commission  that  has  worked  with 
such  good  results  for  the  past  dozen  years  on  projects  that 
normally  should  be  under  provincial  or  national  supervision. 
This  appreciation  is  heartening.  Yet  it  indicates  that  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  China's  local  and  national  government  lies  in  the 
provisions  that  these  political  bodies  make  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  repairing  damage,  of  feeding  the  starving  and  of  planning 
to  forestall  similar  disasters  next  year  and  in  the  years  to  come. 
Although  the  military  leaders  are  always  helpful,  China  do< 
not  have  a  corps  of  army  engineers  such  as  America  trains  and 
maintains.  Neither  does  she  have  as  able  a  group  of  river  engi- 


neers. 


;ci:>.  . 

China's  need  is  clear.  At  present  she  must  draw  upon  o 
resources  for  the  engineering  knowledge  and  skill  sufficient  tc 
tame  her  two  great  unruly  rivers.  The  problem  of  protectm 
human  life  against  great  catastrophes  is  so  broad  that  it  pass 
international  boundaries. 
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not;  the  phrase  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness    oc- 
curs in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepei 
dence.— P.Y.A.]  You  have  no  more  right  to  ask  me  such  ques- 
tions about  my  business  than  you  have  to  ask  Henry  Ford. 

Rep.  Sabath:  "But  you  are  operating  public  utilities,  while 
Mr.  Ford  is  conducting  a  private  business." 

Mr.  Hopson:  "I  don't  see  a  bit  of  difference." 

Rep.  Sabath:  "Do  you  actually  argue  that  there  is  no  dif 
ence  between  a  private  business  concern  and  a  public  utility 
whose  rates  are  fixed  by  public  regulation?" 

Mr.  Hopson:  "I  contend  that  rates  are  mostly  fixed  by  c 

petition." 

Rep.  Sabath:  "How  can  there  be  competition  when  you  have 

a  monopoly?"  , 

Mr.  Hopson:  "Oh,  there's  no  monopoly.  If  a  man  doesn  t 

want  to  heat  his  house  with  gas  he  can  use  coal  or  oil,  and  if 

he  doesn't  want  to  light  it  with  electricity  he  can  use  gas. 
Rep.  Cox:  "What  can  he  do  when  you  own  both  the  gas  and 

electirc  companies?"  (Continued  on  page  507) 
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Mr.  Hopson:  "He  can  install  a  Diesel  engine." 
Now,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  widows  and  orphans,  in 
addition  to  being  incorrigible  investors  in  public  utility  stocks, 
are  also  consumers  of  gas  and  electricity.  Therefore,  if  there  is 
any  widow  or  orphan  who  has  lost  her  or  its  savings  through 
the  collapse  of  A  G  &  E  stock  values,  or  otherwise,  and  conse- 
quently been  forced  to  move  into  a  two-room  apartment  where 
the  light  and  gas  bills  seem  excessive,  the  said  widow  or  orphan 
may  be  relieved  to  know  that  she  or  it  can  install  a  Diesel  en- 
gine, providing  she  or  it  can  make  the  down  payment.  An 
excellent  one  can  be  purchased  for  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
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taken  over  the  first  functions  performed  by  them,  the  same  peo- 
ple organized  themselves  into  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion whose  activities  have  continued  for  thirty-five  years.  It  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  various  safeguards  for  city  youth  often 
in  spite  of  the  inherent  difficulties  of  philanthropic  effort  in  the 
face  of  municipal  indifference. 

At  the  monthly  board  meetings  of  the  association  the  trustees 
were  often  distressed  that  the  same  type  of  case  and  often  the 
same  children  were  brought  into  court  over  and  over  again  for 
similar  offenses.  At  last  it  was  apparent  that  many  of  these 
children  were  psychopathic  cases  and  they  and  other  borderline 
cases  needed  more  skilled  care  than  the  most  devoted  probation 
officer  could  give  them.  One  of  the  members  of  the  board,  Mrs. 
William  F.  Dummer,  finally  gave  $35,000,  to  be  held  by  three 
trustees — Julia  Lathrop,  Mr.  Dummer  and  myself — for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  psychopathic  clinic  to  be  connected 
with  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook  County.  This  clinic,  which  was 
finally  established,  was  not  only  the  beginning  of  the  Illinois 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Research  but  was  the  first  of  those  clinics 
which  have  gradually  extended  to  many  courts  for  juveniles  and 
to  a  few  dealing  with  adults. 

As  chairman  of  a  committee  to  secure  a  head  for  the  new 
clinic,  Julia  Lathrop  interviewed  both  practicing  alienists  and 
psychologists  who  were  teaching  at  the  universities.  She  mis- 
trusted the  academic  theory — held  more  widely  then  than  it  is 
now,  I  venture  to  believe — that  social  research  could  only  be 
"scientific"  if  it  had  no  regard  for  the  finding  of  socially  useful 
results  and  no  interest  in  the  human  beings  who  were  studied. 
The  alternative  finally  lay  between  a  pupil  of  Wundt,  statisti- 
cally and  experimentally  trained  and  a  practitioner  of  person- 
ality and  enthusiasm  as  well  as  training  who  was  also  familiar 
with  Chicago.  That  Dr.  William  Healy  justified  her  choice  is 
obvious  enough.  That  the  choice  showed  a  remarkable  blend  of 
practical  sense  and  sound  feeling  for  the  approach  to  the  child 
and  youth  was  very  characteristic  of  Julia  Lathrop.  She  hoped 
the  practitioner,  accustomed  to  handling  children  "bare  handed" 
as  she  said,  would  come  to  regard  them  as  the  family  physician 
naturally  regards  his  young  patients.  Certainly  the  choice  of  Dr. 
Healy  was  a  wise  one.  He  served  for  five  years  in  Chicago  as 
head  of  the  ever  growing  psychopathic  clinic,  first  under  the 
auspices  of  the  committee  and  then  under  the  county  itself.  Dr. 
Healy  later  went  to  Boston  in  the  same  capacity  and  is  now 
head  of  the  Baker  Foundation. 

Julia  Lathrop  was  of  course  active  in  securing  the  Mother's 
Pension  Act  administered  by  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  interest 
of  the  dependent  child;  she  was  enormously  interested  in  the 
addition  of  a  vocational  bureau  to  the  public  school  system, 
equipped  with  a  fine  staff  of  visiting  teachers  and  of  course  in 
the  growing  system  of  public  playgrounds  and  small  parks. 
She  believed  constantly  in  the  (Continued  on  page  509) 
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public  administration  of  children's  affairs  provided  always  that 
the  system  could  be  kept  free  from  self-seeking.  In  the  mean- 
time she  worked  constantly  in  voluntary  organizations,  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  fund  and  identified  with 
almost  every  child-saving  agency  in  Illinois.  She  at  one  time 
said: 

"Because  women  are  profoundly  interested  in  the  protection 
of  childhood,  they  are  profoundly  interested  in  education.  They 
must  study  public  education,  its  cost,  its  scope,  its  trend.  The 
American  public  school  is  the  greatest  of  all  American  inven- 
tions. Critics  of  its  cost  are  arising  but  no  niggardly  policy  in 
equipping  the  young  of  the  race  will  find  favor  with  women. 
Here  is  the  great  opportunity  to  equip  the  child  for  the  business 
and  joy  of  living,  and  the  cost  must  not  be  scant." 

The  juvenile  court  always  remained  in  her  mind  as  an  im- 
portant social  institution.  Years  after  her  long  experience  in  the 
Children's  Bureau,  Catherine  I.  Hackett  who  interviewed  her 
one  May  morning  in  New  York  as  she  ate  her  breakfast  on  the 
balcony  of  the  clubhouse  of  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women,  reports  her  as  saying: 

"Anyone  who  has  studied  the  children  brought  into  juvenile 

iurts  realizes  that  a  large  part  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  due 
to  grinding  poverty.  It  is  at  the  basis  of  our  social  problem.  I 
believe  that  within  fifty  years  we  can  make  a  start  toward 
abolishing  poverty — the  social  worker  sees  already  definite  at- 
tacks being  made  on  poverty  and  by  paths  so  direct  that  they 
are  unavoidable.  .  .  .  The  drive  against  poverty  will  go  on  with 
increasing  momentum  as  the  public  is  educated  to  the  impor- 
tance of  abolishing  it  through  state  action.  This  is  a  move  based 
upon  economics  and  not  upon  sentiment." 


V 


KThe  last  months  of  her  life  were  filled  with  concern  over 
ic  impending  execution  of  a  young  criminal  from  Rockford 
who  was  still  a  minor  in  years  and  certainly  in  development. 
She  possessed  that  horror  over  the  deliberate  taking  of  life  on 
the  part  of  the  state,  which  has  overshadowed  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  each  generation  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
Julia  Lathrop  was  so  long  identified  with  governmental  service 
in  the  county,  the  state  and  the  nation,  all  of  which  domicile 
official  violence,  'that  an  execution  held  for  her  almost  an  ele- 
ment of  complicity  which  must  have  been  well  nigh  unendurable. 

In  August  1931,  Russell  Me  Williams,  a  seventeen-year  old 
Rockford  boy  held  up  the  passengers  on  a  street  car,  shooting 
and  killing  the  motorman.  He  was  arrested  the  next  day  and 
charged  with  murder.  At  the  first  trial  in  the  circuit  court  Rus- 
sell pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  be  electrocuted  in  De- 
cember 1931.  Julia  Lathrop  wrote  a  public  letter  a  few  days  after 
the  sentence  which  contains  the  following:  "Such  a  death  sen- 
tence, pronounced  against  a  boy  of  that  age,  is  against  public 
policy.  Condemning  to  death  so  young  and  undeveloped  a  per- 
son is  a  profound  miscarriage  of  justice."  She  immediately 
organized  an  appeal  against  the  execution  of  minors  which 
became  nationwide.  Many  letters  and  petitions  were  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  Illinois,  and  publicity  was  obtained  through  several 
powerful  newspapers  whose  policy  was  against  capital  punish- 
ment. Miss  Lathrop  with  an  attorney  from  Rockford,  two  dis- 
tinguished attorneys  from  Chicago,  and  Jessie  F.  Binford,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  under- 
took the  responsibility  for  the  boy's  legal  defense  and  also  for 
financing  the  case. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most  widely  publicized 
trials  of  a  juvenile  in  the  United  States,  lasting  from  October 
1931  to  April  1933,  with  three  trials  in  the  Rockford  Circuit 
Court,  each  of  which  resulted  in  a  death  sentence,  two  appeals 
in  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  each  (Continued  on  page  510) 
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INC.— 
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National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Keegan, 
President,  New  York;  Howard  R.  Knight, 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The 
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Country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Offers 

vocational  infirmation,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


(Continued  from  page  509)  of  which  resulted  in  remanding 
the  case  back  for  retrial.  The  Supreme  Court  remanded  the 
case  back  to  the  Rockford  court  on  the  ground  that  "further 
testimony  should  be  heard  in  mitigation  as  well  as  aggrava- 
tion, and  reminded  the  lower  court  that  the  youth  of  the  de- 
fendant entitled  him  to  special  consideration  in  fixing  the 
penalty." 

Appeals  to  two  Illinois  governors — as  an  election  had  taken 
place  during  the  year  and  a  half — followed  two  hearings  before 
the  State  Board  of  Pardons  where  the  case  was  ably  presented. 

Among  the  last  letters  Julia  Lathrop  wrote,  April  4,  1932, 
just  before  she  went  to  the  hospital,  was  one  to  Jessie  Binford, 
superintendent  of  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  in  regard 
to  this  case.  The  letter  read  as  follows: 

"Unless  signs  fail,  I  am  likely  to  go  to  the  hospital  next 
week.  ...  Of  course  it  is  not  really  serious,  but  it  would  be 
impracticable  even  I  can  see,  to  be  in  a  hospital  and  in  the  pres- 


ence of  the  Governor  simultaneously.  I  am  sorry  it  all  happens 
this  way." 

She  added  as  a  postscript  to  the  same  letter: 

"I  can  be  counted  upon  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  trip  from 
Boston  and  return  of  one,  if  that  last  appeal  becomes  necessary 
as  I  think  likely.  If  we  could  have  both  Van  Waters  and  Healy 
it  would  be  the  best  help  in  the  country,  probably  in  the  world." 

On  April  9  Julia  Lathrop  writes  again  from  Rockford  to 
Jessie  Binford: 

"I  don't  know  what  to  advise  until  after  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  ...  Of  course  I  feel  that  it  is  not  a  legal  question  any 


more. 
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On  the  morning  of  April  15,  the  very  day  of  Julia  Lathrop's 
death,  Jessie  Binford  wrote  to  the  boy  in  Joliet: 

"Miss  Julia  Lathrop  of  Rockford  who,  although  you  do  not 
know,  has  probably  done  more  than  anyone  else  to  help  you  is 
very  ill.  She  wrote  me  just  before  she  had  an  operation  on  Tues- 


day  that  she  would  go  with  me  down  to  see  you  as  soon  as  she 
got  better." 

So  the  last  journey  that  Julia  Lathrop  planned  was  to  the 
State  Penitentiary  at  Joliet — one  of  the  institutions  she  had 
known  very  well,  as  a  member  of  the  early  State  Board  of 
Charities — which  had  been  designated  as  the  place  for  the 


boy's  execution. 


The  last  time  I  saw  Julia  Lathrop  she  had  come  to  Hull- 
House  to  see  Miss  Binford,  as  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion had  its  offices  in  one  of  the  Hull-House  buildings.  Julia 
Lathrop  came  out  from  the  office  quite  disturbed  and  said  to 
me,  "Of  course,  J.A,  you  have  stood  against  capital  punishment 
and  so  have  I,  with  a  great  many  other  people,  but  apparently 
no  one  has  made  any  impression  upon  the  people  of  Illinois. 
The  whole  legal  system  feels  positively  virtuous  about  its  so- 
called  severity  and  regards  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  as 
sheer  sentimentality.  They  do  not  stop  to  inquire  if  capital 
punishment  has  ever  proved  a  deterrent  to  crime."  She  added 
something  to  the  effect  that  of  course  no  human  being  can  ever 
hope  to  be  absolutely  just,  but  that  there  are  degrees  of  falli- 
bility— and  why  should  men  keep  alive  such  a  hideous  custom 
founded  upon  the  superstitions  and  fears  of  an  earlier  stage  of 
human  development,  and  refuse  to  accept  the  findings  of  scien- 
tific inquiries  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world?  She  con- 
cluded with  the  remark  that  governmental  agencies  have  been 
proverbially  belated  in  recognizing  the  findings  of  science  but 
that  such  slow  progress  against  traditionalism  is  never  so  pain- 
fully portrayed  as  in  the  retention  of  capital  punishment. 

As  Julia  Lathrop  had  planned,  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters  (now 
warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Reformatory  for  women) 
came  to  Illinois  to  examine  the  boy  and  carried  on  a  correspon- 
dence with  him  afterward  from  which  the  following  excerpts 
are  taken. 

He  wrote  often  about  his  dog,  which  seemed  to  be  much  on 
his  mind  during  his  imprisonment  at  Joliet.  In  one  letter: 

"I  have  not  heard  anything  about  my  dog,  but  Mom  says  the 
family  is  well,  so  that  means  the  dog  is  also  well.  He  plays  with 
the  little  kids,  also  watches  them  very  suspicious  of  the  stran- 
gers." 

Again  he  writes: 

"It  is  tough  about  my  dog.  It  is  bad  enough  about  me  but  my 
dog  never  harmed  anyone.  He  was  very  good." 

In  a  later  letter: 

"I  hear  from  home  quite  often.  Things  are  dead  back  there. 
Mike  is  still  getting  a  little  work.  Dad  can't  find  nothing  to  do. 
I  don't  know  if  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  keep  my  religion  or 
not.  I've  did  the  best  I  could,  and  some  time  ago  I  never 
thought  I  would  ever  slide  back;  but  I  never  knew  then  what 
I  know  now." 

In  a  letter  written  May  23,  when  the  date  set  for  the  execu- 
tion was  drawing  near,  the  boy  wrote: 

"God  will  take  care  of  me.  The  old  devil  Satan  cannot  take 
me  unless  God  says  it  is  O.K." 

Then  he  wrote  Dr.  Van  Waters  again: 

"The  truth  is  that  I  don't  expect  any  30  day  stay.  Mother  and 
I  were  arranging  things  for  my  funeral.  It  was  a  terrible  thing 
to  talk  about,  but  just  in  case  I  did  die,  I  wanted  to  know." 

On  April  13,  1933  the  newly  elected  governor  of  Illinois,  act- 
ing on  the  recommendation  of  his  new  pardon  board,  com- 
muted the  sentence  of  Russell  McWilliams  from  death  to  im- 
prisonment for  99  years.  This  commutation  was  issued  a  year 
after  Julia  Lathrop's  death  in  the  Rockford  hospital  on  April 
15,  1932. 

*     *     * 

Tolstoy  on  his  seventieth  birthday,  when  his  friends  all  over 
the  world  wished  to  do  him  honor,  suggested  that  they  unite  in 
securing  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  as  a  tribute  which 
would  please  him  above  all  else.  Cannot  the  many  friends  of 
Julia  Lathrop  give  her  the  memorial  of  abolishing  capital 
punishment,  at  least  for  minors  in  Illinois,  as  has  already  been 
done  in  many  states? 


a  plea  for  Pasquale 

Little  Pasquale  has  big  ideas.  He  wants  the  fiat 
to  look  nicer  and  cleaner.  He  wants  his  mother  to 
keep  house  the  way  American  ladies  do. 

But  her  ears  shut  tight.  Eight  youngsters  make 
enough  washing  and  cleaning  as  it  is.  Two  hands,  she 
feels,  can't  do  more. 

What  those  hands  need  is  extra  help — the  kind  of 
extra  help  that  makes  it  easier  to  get  more  work  done. 
So  suggest  Fels-Naptha  Soap  and  help  Pasquale  to 
get  his  wish. 

Fels-Naptha  gives  extra  help  because  it  holds  two 
cleaners.  Good  golden  soap  combined  with  plenty  of 
naptha.  Working  together,  they  loosen  dirt  quicker  and 
easier — even  in  cool  water! 

A  hint  for  you — Try  Fels-Naptha  in  your  own  home, 
too — it  washes  clothes  cleaner  and  whiter — it  banishes 
"tattle-tale  gray." 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE     CLEAN     NAPTHA    ODOR 


Hotel  IRVING 

Facing   Beautiful   Gramercy   Park 
NEW  YORK 

Two  Blocks  from  Most  Welfare  Agencies 

Spacious  rooms  and  suites — well  furnished  and  well 
cared  for — and  delicious  meals,  temptingly  served,  make 
living  at  The  IRVING  the  pleasure  that  living  is  meant 
to  be. 

Reasonable  Rates 

26    GRAMERCY    PARK    SOUTH    ON    EAST 
20th  STREET 


Write  for  the  new 

BOOK  LIST 

Boots  displayed   at  the 
1935   National  Conference  of  Social   Work 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  lists  ever  published  of  books 
on  social  work  and  kindred  fields.  Listing  recent  and  standard 
publications  at  regular  prices,  postpaid. 

Ordtr  from 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.    INC.,    112   East    19th   Street,   N.  Y. 


Repri  nt  s 

of  articles  in  this  and  other  issues  of  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC  may  be  obtained  by  arrangement 
with  the  publishers.  Prices  on  application. 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 
112  East  19th  Street  New  York 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display:  30  cents  a  line,  14  agate  lines  to  the  inch.  Want  ad- 
vertisements five  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  address  or  box  number. 
Minimum  charge,  first  insertion,  $1.00.  Cash  with  orders.  Discounts:  5% 
on  three  inserts;  10%  on  six  insertions.  Address  Advertising  Department. 

TEL.:  ALGONQUIN  4-74M       SURVEY    GRAPHIC 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

BOYS'  WORKER— Long  successful  experience  in 
settlement  boy's  work  and  camp  direction. 
Desire  change.  References.  7313  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate,  experienced 
in  dietetics,  medical  social  work,  credit  work 
in  hospital  and  out  patient  department,  and 
family  case  work,  desires  position.  7307 
SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER,  B.S.,  M.A.,  7  years  case 
work,  settlement  and  community  center. 
Supervisor  Boys  home.  Desires  position  in  or 
around  New  York.  Excellent  references.  201 
West  77th  Street.  Apt.  7H. 

Six  years'  experience  Child  Placing  and  Institu- 
tion Inspection  for  state-wide  public  agency. 
Protestant.  College  graduate  work.  Woman, 
single,  twenty-eight.  Have  car.  Prefer  posi- 
tion with  private  Midwest  children's  agency 
or  institution,  offering  real  opportunity. 
Highest  grade  references.  7314  SURVEY. 


Drop  a  Line 

to  the 

HELP  WANTED  COLUMNS 

of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC 

or 

MIDMONTHLY 
when  in  need  of  workers 


RATES 

Classified  A  dvertising 

Display   30e  per  line 

Non-display 5e   per  word 

Minimum    Charge $1.00   per    Insertion 

Discount! 5%  on  three  insertions 

CASH    WITH    ORDER 

Survey  Graphic 
112  E.  19th  Street  New  York 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 

•       •       • 

QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE—  NEW   YORK 

•       •       • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


PAMPHLETS  AND  PERIODICALS 


Rates:  76c  per  line  for  4  insertions 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00 
a  year.  60  West  BO  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TAXATION — a  formula  to  protect  capital,  pro- 
mote progress.  $1.00  prepaid.  Samuel  F. 
Parker,  3401  8th  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


What  Range  of  Income  Can  We  Tolerate?     An 

administrator  of  social  work  stated  the  prob- 
lem. ("U.S.A.,  A  Blueprint  of  Fair  Compe- 
tition") offers  an  answer.  32  pp.  Sent  with 
coin  card  for  remittance  ($.20)  by  Charlei 
IV  Vnnni/  7  Itnrnn  St  Glens  Falls  N  Y. 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agtncy 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


130  East  22nd   Street 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
11  East  44th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Ml'rraj   Hill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  speciilizing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  position!. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches  prepared. 
Prompt  scholarly  service  based  on  extensive 
research  facilities  and  experience.  Author's 
Research  Bureau,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Complete  Manuscript  Placement 

service.  Novela,  Stories,  Books  Disced,  criticized, 
edited,  revised.  New  authors  Invited.  Professional 
assistance  In  placement  and  publication  of  fiction,  non- 
fiction. 


PUBLISHERS'  AGENCY 

Laurence    Roberts,    Literary   Agent 


47  West  42nd   Street 


New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Belieying  some  men  and  women  are  burdened, 
anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  perplexing 
personal  problems,  a  retired  physician  offers 
friendly  counsel  for  those  who  desire  it.  No 
fees.  7299  SURVEY. 


APPLICANTS  for  positions  are  sincerely 
urged  by  the  Advertising  Department  to 
send  copies  of  letters  of  references  rather 
than  originals,  as  there  is  great  danger  of 
originals  being  lost  or  mislaid. 


REVENUE  AND  PROGRESS 

(Continued  from  page  473) 


which  happens  to  have  had  a  bad  year.  The  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  would  pay  very  little;  the  XYZ  patent  pool  might 
pay  tremendously.  This  will  produce  some  absurd  results.  In 
the  main,  the  results  probably  will  be  beneficial,  since  there  is 
always  a  danger  that  the  XYZ  patent  pool  of  today  will 
emerge  as  the  chemical  trust  of  tomorrow;  if  that  danger  can 
be  minimized,  development  will  probably  be  healthy. 

The  social  policy  of  the  Act  offers  very  real  hope;  but  the 
Act  as  passed  can  only  be  regarded  as  having  broken  first 
ground  in  a  very  stony  field.  An  infinite  amount  of  time, 
thought,  work  and  research  must  go  forward  in  order  to  make 
this  form  of  taxation  effective  without  producing  injustices 
at  many  points. 

This  article  has  dealt  merely  with  certain  phases  of  taxation 
in  the  federal  field;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  Hamlet  with  Hamlet 
largely  left  out.  Taxes  of  localities,  cities,  counties  and  states 


have  to  be  added  to  get  a  complete  picture.  It  is,  for  example, 
customary  to  say  that  Englishmen  pay  taxes  and  Americans 
do  not,  though  in  fact  the  owner  of  a  small  home  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  actually  pays  more  taxes  than  an  English- 
man of  similar  income  when  his  federal,  state  and  local  taxes, 
direct  and  indirect,  are  all  added  up.  Our  lopsided  system  of 
many  government  units,  each  looking  for  a  source  of  revenue 
and  going  its  own  sweet  way  without  agreement,  can  produce 
grotesque  instances  of  individual  injustice. 

Combined  with  the  evolution  of  a  federal  tax  program,  there 
is  a  proposal  on  the  table,  supported  by  Secretary  Morgenthau, 
that  a  general  agreement  be  had  with  regard  to  methods  of 
taxation.  It  is  proposed  that  the  United  States,  the  states,  and 
the  localities  in  each  state  be  assigned  their  separate  and  par- 
ticular fields  of  revenue.  Until  this  proposal  is  brought  to  fruit, 
no  final  solution  of  the  tax  problem  will  be  possible.  But  to 
achieve  this  result,  -however,  certain  general  agreements  on 
sociological  policy  are  required  without  which  no  such  division 
of  the  tax  field  can  result. 

Towards  that  general  agreement  of  policy  we  must  steer 
during  the  coming  year. 
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To  Understand  Our  Social  Dilemma  READ 

THE  TAIL  THAT  WAGS  THE  NATION 

in  the  November  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

CAN  OUR  DEMOCRACY  go  on  existing  year  after  year  while  the  general  mental  ability  of  the  mass  of  our 
population  sinks  lower  and  lower?  Did  you  know  for  instance  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  state  of  Vermont  is  of  a  type  to  require  some  supervision?  That  Vermont  ranks  fifth  on  a  list  of  nine- 
teen states  that  are  below  average  in  general  mental  ability?  Donald  A.  Laird  writes  a  startling  and  dramatic 
expose  of  this  real  basis  for  the  economic  and  political  depression  in  this  country  and  sounds  a  challenge  for 
all  those  who  would  safeguard  our  form  of  government.  Do  not  miss  this  amazing  article  or  the  one  to  follow 
it  in  the  December  issue. 


.. 


HIGHLIGHTS   IN    THE   NOVEMBER    ISSUE 


I  WERE  PRESIDENT."  Frank  Knox  who 
is  being  widely  mentioned  by  the  Republican  party 
as  Presidential  Timber  tells  what  his  plan  of  action 
would  be  if  he  were  put  in  the  White  House. 


1 


**  AGAIN  THE  RACE  PROBLEM— Lathrop 
Stoddard,  nationally  known  for  his  book  "The  Rising 
Tide  of  Color"  writes  a  frank  discussion  of  what  may 
be  the  outcome  of  the  race  problem  that  is  being 
raised  as  Blacks  fight  Whites  in  Ethiopia. 


if  if  BACKGROUNDS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
—Here  is  your  chance  to  find  out  what  the  grounds 
are  for  making  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
a  "political  football"  in  the  1936  election.  This  is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  three  articles  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


The  new  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  is  different.  It 
will  save  you  valuable  time  and  energy.  Every  month 
it  selects  for  you  only  the  really  important  events  that 
it  is  imperative  for  you  to  know.  And  then  with  ac- 
tion on  every  page  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  gives 
you  the  facts;  clearly,  tersely  and  above  all  well,  so 
that  you  have  the  point  quickly. 

Striking  new  cartoon  covers.  Smashing  photo- 
graphic illustrations  dramatize  the  events  of  the 
world.  Hundreds  of  unusual  features.  All  backed  by 
a  forty-year-old  editorial  policy  to  present  you  with 
a  forward-looking  interpretation  of  the  important 
news  and  events  of  the  world. 


BARGAIN    OFFER  ! 

As  a  special  introductory  offer  you  may  have  six  months  of 
this  nationally  famous  magazine  for  the  bargain  price  of  only 
$1.  More  than  ever  as  we  go  into  a  period  of  international  un- 
certainty you  need  this  informative  magazine  that  will  inter- 
pret news  and  events  for  you  authoritatively.  Simply  sign  and 
mail  the  attached  coupon  TODAY  so  that  you  will  be  sure  of 
the  important  November  issue! 


r 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  s.  o.  11-3 

|      233  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Enclosed  find  $1  for  which  please  send  me  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  for  the 
next  six  months. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


"I'M  A  telephone  installer  and  I  like  to  be 
busy.  A  good  many  people  are  calling  up 
these  days  and  saying  they  would  like  to 
have  a  telephone  put  in. 

"Often  they  will  make  an  appointment 
and  it's  my  job  to  be  there  on  the  dot.  The 
company  is  a  stickler  for  that.  More  than 
97%  of  the  appointments  made  with  sub- 
scribers are  now  met  at  the  exact  time 
requested.  We're  trying  to  do  even  better 
than  that. 

"Seems  to  me  it's  something  worth 
while  —  putting  in  a  telephone.  People 


always  seem  happier  when  I  tell  them  they 
are  connected  and  everything  is  O.K. 
Especially  if  they  have  been  without  the 
telephone  for  a  little  while.  Most  every- 
body says  the  same  thing — 'We  missed  it.' 
"Well,  I  hope  it  keeps  up.  It  means  a 
lot  to  have  a  telephone  in  the  house  and 
it  means  a  lot  to  us  fellows  who  work  for 
the  telephone  company." 

The  Bell  System  employs  a  total  of  270,000  men 
and  women.  They  are  your  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. Good  business  for  the  telephone  company 
is  a  sign  of  prosperity  in  the  country. 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 
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HP  HIS  November  number  leads  off  (page  516)  with  a  forecast 
of  plans  ahead  of  the  sort  that  distinguish  Survey  Associates. 
With  the  help  of  the  staff,  the  editor  outlines  certain  trends  that 
lead  out  from  these  last  years  of  emergency  into  the  American 
future.  Put  them  your  own  way,  and  they  would  still  be  our  frame 
of  reference.  We  would  want  to  get  at  their  truth  and  how  they  are 
headed.  When  you  turn  to  Survey  Graphic  to  delve  into  some  situ- 
ation or  search  out  the  meaning  of  news  you  are  sharing  in  a  work 
that  combines  the  timeliness  of  reporting  with  the  penetration  of 
research. 

The  call  for  such  work,  the  response  to  it.  has  led  us  to  take  our 
courage  in  our  hands.  Our  new  format  will  give  greater  elbow- 
room,  and  its  new  cover  and  more  readable  type  are  an  overture 
ro  old  readers  and  new.  Incidentally,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that 
the  decision  to  use  an  illustration  on  the  cover — a  departure  from 
the  blue  monotony  of  the  past  few  years — is  not  simply  a  gesture 
to  show  that  in  a  changing  world,  we  change.  A  graphic  magazine 
should  have  a  graphic  cover.  The  flag  photograph  this  month  was 
chosen  at  the  time  of  the  President's  Neutrality  Proclamation.  At 
that  time,  too,  Professor  Shotwell  agreed  to  write  for  us  his  article 
(page  522)  clarifying  the  issues  in  the  present  crisis. 

Professor  of  history  at  Columbia  and  director  of  the  division  of 
economics  and  history  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  he  is  editor  of  its  150  volume  economic  and  social  history 
of  the  World  War  and  an  experienced  participant  in  treaty  draft- 
ing and  international  relations. 

"Xl^  ALTON  H.  HAMILTON  is  an  adventurous  economist.  Born 
in  Tennessee,  educated  at  Vanderbilt  and  the  Universities  of 
Texas  and  Michigan,  he  has  been  in  turn  professor  of  economics  at 
Amherst  and  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  and  of  public  law  at 
Yale.  Survey  readers  will  recall  his  wise  and  witty  remarks  anent 
the  questions  studied  by  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care  and  more  recently  (Survey  Graphic,  February  1934)  his  Con- 
sumers' Interest  in  Price-Fixing.  He  has  directed  research  in  prices 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  with  other  lines  of  federal  activity  on  behalf  of  consumers 
(see  page  524)  are  now  incorporated  in  the  Consumers'  Division 
of  the  new  NRA.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  director  of  that  Division,  chair- 
man of  the  NRA  Advisory  Council,  and  the  President's  adviser  on 
consumer  problems. 


AT/  1TH  the  lynx-eyed  scrutiny  of  figures  that  distinguished  him 
as  a  certified  public  accountant,  Stuart  Chase,  economist  at 
large,  audits  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  present  economic  sys- 
tem and  statistics  of  its  most  formidable  protagonists,  the  Brook- 
ings  Institution.  (Page  533)  Even  those  who  disagree  with  his 
point  of  view  admire  the  deftness  and  logic  of  his  books  and 
articles,  and  envy  the  gusto  of  a  man  who  can  put  as  much  old- 
fashioned  American  energy  into  economics  as  he  puts  into  his 
tennis.  When  not  writing,  lecturing,  studying  Aztecs  or  rusticating 
in  Connecticut,  Mr.  Chase  still  devotes  some  of  his  time  to  the 
many  organizations  of  which  he  is  a  member,  including  Labor 
Bureau,  Inc. 

/""\UT  of  our  greatest  experiment  in  national  planning  comes  the 
^^  sixth  of  Chairman  Morgan's  current  chapters  from  his  infor- 
mal log  of  the  TVA.  This  month  (page  529)  the  subject  is  the 
evolution  of  a  labor  policy,  and  of  an  agreement  that  was  reached 
without  strife,  benevolence,  or  compromise. 

"D  ICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  JR.,  referred  to  by  Morrow's  Eng- 
•^  lish  biographer  as  one  whom  he  "loved,  admired  and 
trusted"  gives  us  a  picture  of  Dwight  Morrow  (page  539)  from  a 
somewhat  different  angle.  As  a  relative  and  intimate  friend  he  had 
unusual  opportunities  over  an  extended  period  to  acquire  an  under- 
standing of  Morrow's  attitudes,  conclusions,  methods  and  philos- 
ophy. He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  law  firm  of  Scandrett, 
Tuttle  &  Chalaire,  and  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  taken  an 
increasingly  active  interest  in  problems  involving  public  relations, 
and  in  politics,  social  work  and  education. 

COON  after  the  June  election  in  which  the  Brotherhood  of 
*•*  Sleeping  Car  Porters  won  recognition  from  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, Victor  Weybright,  managing  editor,  began  to  collect  the 
material  for  his  article  (page  540)  on  the  history  and  implications 
of  America's  largest  Negro  labor  union.  As  we  go  to  press,  the 
negotiations  with  the  Pullman  Company  have  struck  a  snag,  and 
the  services  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  have  been  invoked. 

"C"OR  several  years  Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge  has  been  fishing 
A  out  of  her  day's  work  as  Referee  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  Cleve- 
land, sketches  of  misfit  human  beings,  and  illumining  them  with 
psychological  insight  and  salty  humor,  to  the  delight  of  magazine 
editors  and  readers.  On  page  545  she  has  done  it  again. 
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People  Like  Ourselves 

FORECAST    FOR    SURVEY    GRAPHIC 

BY  PAUL  KELLOGG 


AL  of  us  who  are  alive  in  the  1930's  are  partici- 
pants in  change.  The  cartographers  are  draw- 
ing maps  of  a  new  America  in  terms  of  trunk 
motor  roads,  of  airways  and  high-tension  arteries.  But 
how  can  we  trace  with  equal  realism  what  is  happening 
to  people  like  ourselves? 

Spread  out  the  front  page  of  your  morning  paper  or 
tune  in  on  the  radio  at  night  and  you  make  contact 
with  a  time  and  country  more  exciting  and  important 
to  you  than  anything  in  history.  But  if  you  are  not  con- 
tent to  keep  realities  at  a  distance,  we  invite  you  to  ex- 
plore them  with  Survey  Graphic.  We  offer  you  a  scheme 
of  swift,  close-up  work  which  has  its  roots  alike  in  the 
city  rooms  of  the  newspapers  and  in  the  laboratories  of 
the  social  sciences. 

There  are  those  who  only  look  back,  resisting,  forget- 
ting that  change  itself  has  been  of  the  essence  of  the 
American  epic.  There  are  those  who  say  we  are  living 
in  a  fool's  paradise,  busy  with  stop-gap  remedies  and  sops 
to  a  decaying  capitalism.  And  there  are  those  whose  faith 
in  the  survival  and  growth  of  American  democracy 
hangs  on  our  elasticity  in  grappling  with  economic  forces 
that  have  broached  as  never  before  the  wealth  of  a  new 
continent  but  have  yet  to  yield  security  and  opportunity 
for  all. 

With  calls  to  overthrow  or  freeze  our  existing  order, 
with  prejudices  splitting  right  and  left,  with  clash  over 
each  new  move  and  every  old  human  contrivance,  there 
is  all  the  more  room  to  plumb  experience  and  interpret 
it,  to  elicit  venturesomeness  and  generosity  in  our  ap- 
proach to  the  future  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  beyond  the  competence  of  any  magazine  to  cover 
the  whole  face  of  our  civilization.  As  a  "frame  of  ref- 


erence" we  are  singling  out  certain  living  trends  in  the 
American  process.  These  we  shall  follow  through,  seek- 
ing out  their  implications  as  well  as  the  facts,  and  the 
basic  changes  that  impel  them  or  that  they  call  for.  [We 
are  not  setting  up  as  oracles  nor  with  elections  a  year  off, 
as  sponsors  or  opponents  of  the  New  Deal.]  This  fore- 
cast is  an  attempt  to  delineate  these  trends  and  their  set- 
tings as  a  sort  of  chart  for  discovery  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  Ground  We  Are  Losing 

First,  our  very  foothold  in  the  New  World  is  at 
stake — the  earth  the  pioneers  cleared  and  broke  and 
handed  on.  We  are  told  how  fertile  top-soil  equal  in 
area  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  washed  away, 
how  it  took  three  thousand  years  to  create  three  inches 
of  layered  dirt  which  Illinois  wheat  fields  have  lost  in 
three  generations.  (See  The  Choices  We  Face  by  John 
P.  Ferris,  September  Survey  Graphic.)  Now  comes  the 
land  and  water  planning  envisioned  by  the  National 
Resources  Board  and  the  prophecy  drawn  from  the 
studies  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Committee  that  we 
have  scarcely  two  decades  in  which  to  set  going  a  pro- 
gram that  must  literally  save  the  country — from  erosion, 
floods,  dust  storms.  (See  Twenty  Years  of  Grace  by 
Morris  L.  Cooke,  chairman,  June  Survey  Graphic.) 

The  Energy  We  Can  Harness 

"Horse-power"  is  still  a  measure  in  a  century  when 
stables  are  shut  and  ranges  plowed  under.  Oil  wells 
and  coal  mines  have  taken  their  place  and  we  have  the 
revival  of  running  waters  as  a  prime  source  of  power. 
Next  to  our  soils  themselves  the  hidden  strength  of 
the  hills  and  of  sunken  geological  strata  is  our  chiefest 
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heritage  as  a  people.  On  every  hand,  who  is  to  control, 
distribute,  use  this  energy,  enters  into  economic  and  po- 
litical controversy.  Congress  is  beset  with  questions  of 
securities,  holding  companies,  public-private  competition. 
The  courts  ponder  how  far  the  common  sense  of  the 
founders  in  investing  navigable  streams  with  public 
interest  shall  be  stretched  in  a  day  of  great  dams.  Bi- 
tuminous coal  fields  with  their  misery  of  chronic  unem- 
ployment are  the  stage  of  a  renewed  attempt  through 
the  Guffey  Act  to  reintroduce  trade  controls  in  handling 
a  greatly  wasted  natural  resource.  Under  REA  the 
federal  government  enters  upon  a  far-flung  program 
of  rural  electrification  through  which  the  farm  may 
share  with  the  city  the  advantages  of  light,  heat,  refri- 
geration and  power.  Such  developments  are  shot 
through  with  a  social  significance  we  shall  interpret  in 
the  year  ahead,  and  in  particular  we  shall  continue 
Bench-Marks  in  the  Tennessee  Valley,  a  series  of  in- 
formal papers  by  the  chairman  of  the  TV  A,  telling  in- 
timately of  problems  and  performance  in  the  water- 
shed which  Daniel  Boone  explored,  and  which  is  today 
the  seat  of  our  largest  scale  experiment  in  combin- 
ing engineering  and  education  for  the  revival  of  a  re- 
gion. (See  Building  a  Labor  Policy  by  Arthur  E.  Mor- 
gan, page  529.) 

Population  Shifts 

Sociologists  are  sketching  new  lines  and  whorls  like 
those  on  a  weather  map.  These  show  the  course  of  in- 
ternal migration  in  the  United  States  before  and  during 
the  depression.  The  five  million  people  who  in  the 
1920's  came  to  live  in  the  cities,  from  small  towns  and 
country  districts,  made  up  a  movement  as  momentous 
as  the  rush  of  settlers  when  the  Erie  Canal  threw  open 
the  Middle  West.  Now,  with  hard  times  and  the  cave- 
in  of  urban  payrolls,  have  come  these  back-set  currents 
which  are  a  challenge  to  social  and  industrial  planning. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  people  in  search  of  a  living.  Until 
our  generation  there  was  a  relatively  straight  road  to 
the  frontier  for  the  adventurous  and  the  hardy.  Now 
weak  and  strong  alike  seem  to  be  milling  about,  drawn 
and  driven  by  forces  which  as  individuals  they  can  nei- 
ther understand  nor  control.  Camps  for  migrants,  sub- 
sistence homesteads,  resettlement  and  colonization  proj- 
ects, schemes  for  modernizing  rural  life  or  decentra- 
lizing industry  enter  into  the  foreground  of  attention. 
Back  of  them  range  those  basic  questions  of  quantity, 
quality  and  distribution  of  population  to  which  statis- 
ticians are  alive  but  the  public  only  half  aroused. 

Labor  and  Collective  Bargaining 

Forget  your  political  geography  and  conceive  of  the 
"Industrial  States  of  America"  as  they  might  appear  to 
a  young  generation  looking  for  jobs.  Spread  out  our 
major  industries  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  status  of 
their  workers  after  the  manner  of  the  Geologic  Survey. 
The  contour  lines  might  indicate  the  ups  and  downs  of 
livelihood  as  reckoned  in  wages.  Or  they  might  stand 
for  levels  of  labor  organization,  even  more  a  broken 


country  of  hills  and  valleys.  In  a  sense  the  NRA  ex- 
hibited these  things  in  bold  relief.  With  the  collapse  of 
Section  7-a,  interest  and  tension  shifted  back  to  the  in- 
dustries themselves,  where  hiring  and  firing  go  forward, 
and  with  it  the  struggle  for  an  organized  footing  on  the 
part  of  wage  earners.  There  is  clash  over  company 
unions  and  "bargaining  agencies,"  the  split  between  old 
craft  and  new  vertical  unions,  the  thrust  of  left-wings. 
The  growth  of  pressure  groups  is  a  story  in  itself.  Here 
are  the  building  trades  of  our  cities,  usually  strongly 
unionized,  often  with  the  upper  hand  in  agreements 
with  their  employers  but  split  in  their  own  ranks.  Here 
are  the  railway  brotherhoods  moving  over  to  give  a 
place  to  a  Negro  union  under  the  new  set-up  in  trans- 
portation (Pullman  Porters  on  Parade  by  Victor  Wey- 
bright,  page  540— a  piece  of  staff  inquiry  and  interpre- 
tation). Here  are  the  garment  trades  with  their  ad- 
vanced union-management  collaboration;  steel  with  its 
tradition  of  suppression;  coal  with  its  industrial  union- 
ism; autos,  typical  of  the  new  mass  production  in- 
dustries, which  rely  chiefly  on  semi-skilled  and  "unrec- 
ognized" labor.  Here  is  the  hitherto  unorganized 
South,  balking  at  unionization  among  textile  workers 
and  share-croppers,  with  Georgia  unearthing  an  old  in- 
surrection law  that  goes  back  to  the  days  of  slavery; 
here  the  mass  agriculture  of  the  Southwest,  with  its 
throw-back  to  the  vigilantism  of  the  Gold  Rush  days  in 
combating  efforts  to  organize  the  crop  pickers.  With 
all  this  in  flux,  enter  the  new  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  limited  to  situations  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce, whatever  that  may  come  to  mean;  but  em- 
powered to  investigate  charges  of  unfair  labor  practice,  to 
issue  cease  and  desist  orders,  to  proceed  in  the  courts  to 
enforce  them,  and  to  hold  elections  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  who  are  the  workers'  representatives. 

Work  and   Employment  Planning 

The  four  billion  dollar  works  program  of  19.55  is  the 
largest  undertaking  of  the  sort  in  the  world.  The  idea 
of  throwing  in  public  works  to  take  up  the  slack  in  hard 
times  is  not  new.  None  the  less,  in  scope  no  less  than 
scale,  the  exertions  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  to 
create  public  employment  have  been  our  distinctive  con- 
tribution to  the  technique  of  dealing  with  industrial 
cycles.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  shortcomings  and  uneven- 
ness  of  performance  by  the  administration,  the  slogging 
pace  of  much  made-work,  and  the  hectic  waste  and 
bruised  spirits  that  have  marked  installation  and  aban- 
donment at  different  stages.  With  workers  on  relief 
eagerly  lining  up  for  jobs,  the  implications  of  this  em- 
ergent experience  outrange  the  emergency.  Clearly  we 
face  not  only  an  overhang  of  mass  unemployment  but 
forces  that  will  augment  it.  Such  is  the  spread  of  me- 
chanization during  the  hard  times  and  such  are  the 
efforts  made  by  industries  to  stabili/.e  their  work  and 
substitute  a  steady  force  for  a  mass  of  partially  employed 
workers  living  on  the  margin  of  subsistence.  But  this 
may  mean  cutting  down  a  payroll  from  75,000  to  50,000; 
and  what  becomes  of  the  other  25,000  is  laid  right  at  the 
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public  doorstep.  Looking  ahead,  the  establishment  of  a 
federal-state  system  of  employment  services  gives  us  a 
base  for  employment  planning.  Old  age  pensions  and 
child  labor  laws  will  cut  the  working  span  and  by  so 
much  ease  the  competition  for  jobs.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation will  carry  the  worker  over  short  periods  of 
worklessness.  But  these  only  define  the  remaining 
charge  on  our  civilization  if  the  chance  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing is  to  become  universal. 

Security,  Relief  and  Social  Work 

Lloyd  George  has  fought  a  war  and  relapsed  into  an 
uneasy  elder  statesman  since  the  years  when  he  drove 
through  that  group  of  social  insurance  measures  which 
successive  liberal,  labor,  conservative  and  national  gov- 
ernments in  England  have  extended  and  fortified,  and 
which  today  far  outclass  our  social  security  act  of  1935. 
It  seems  altogether  likely  that  this  history  will  repeat  it- 
self here;  never  again  will  we  so  completely  let  people 
down  into  the  old  insecurity.  Coming  at  the  problem 
decades  later,  spurred  by  a  depression  which  found  us 
defenseless  by  comparison,  the  Roosevelt  administration 
has  in  three  years  set  up  measures  of  protection  against 
unemployment  and  old  age  such  as  had  been  shelved 
throughout  the  years  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  This 
is  not  to  say  they  are  finished  work.  Not  only  is  coope- 
rative action  state  by  state  called  for,  and  sanction  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  the  provisions — many  of  them,  in- 
adequate— need  reinforcement  through  comparative  ex- 
perience and  vigorous  espousal. 

The  security  act  offers  no  immediate  security.  Emer- 
gency measures  with  that  aim  are  again  at  loose  ends 
in  the  midst  of  the  present  drive  to  shift  unemployed 
wage  earners  from  relief  lists  to  works  progress  pay- 
rolls. On  the  one  hand,  the  mass  of  projects  jamming 
the  hopper  at  Washington  are  challenged  as  unrelated 
to  the  real  vocational  make-up  of  the  unemployed;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  attempt  to  set  up  short-term 
jobs  is  discounted  by  those  who  hold  to  stimulating  gene- 
ral employment  through  large  scale  investment  in  public 
works.  Even  such  cross  purposes  are  less  damaging  than 
the  confusions  between  jobs  and  relief  in  which  the  re- 
cipients find  themselves.  There  is  sanity  in  separating 
the  two  functions  of  supplying  work  and  supplying  re- 
lief, but  unreality  in  the  presumption  at  Washington 
that  in  this  time  of  transition  federal  responsibility  can 
leave  off  where  that  line  is  drawn,  or  in  the  wishful 
thinking  among  burdened  taxpayers  that  private  or 
local  agencies  are  prepared  to  take  over  the  relief  load. 
Out  of  the  welter,  the  work  assurance  program  may  be 
shaken  down  in  the  months  ahead  into  something  dis- 
tinct, non-political,  manageable;  federal  administration 
of  relief  may  revert  to  federal  grants  in  aid  to  the  states 
based  on  standards  and  the  matching  principle;  and,  in 
the  process,  impetus  may  be  given  to  the  spread  of  city, 
county  and  state  welfare  departments  through  which 
our  old  Elizabethan  poor  laws  will  go  out  on  the  ebb 
tide  of  an  excruciating  experience.  That  would  free  vol- 
untary social  agencies  for  their  tasks,  poignant  and 
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pressing  not  only  because  of  the  human  disintegration 
of  these  last  years  but  because  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  years  ahead  will  afford  for  contributing  creatively  to 
the  slow  process  of  social  reconstruction. 

Meanwhile  the  underlying  issue  in  mass  relief  may 
present  itself  in  simpler  terms.  How  much  dependency 
will  the  tax-paying  public  carry  indefinitely?  Or  in  re- 
verse: How  long  will  the  unemployed  and  under  priv- 
ileged wait  for  the  rest  of  us  to  set  the  house  in  order- 
so  that  livelihood  is  reasonably  secure? 

Consumers 

Collectively,  consumers   have   been   the  ^//-forgotten 
men  and  women  of  the  country.    Their  lack  of  organ- 
ized strength  was  visualized  in  the  code  set-ups  of  the 
NRA,  dominated  as  they  were  by  producers  and  trade 
bodies.    Yet  consumption  is  the  "we"  aspect  of  econo- 
mic change — the  quotient  between  income  and  prices 
which  expresses  much  of  what  we  get  out  of  our  bar- 
gain with  life.   These  years  of  widespread  want  in  an 
age  of  surplus  have  become  the  crux  of  renewed  attacks 
on  private  ownership  and  profit-taking;  and  of  current 
advocacy  in  their  stead  of  production  set  going  by  the 
stimulus  of  serving  human  needs.  Our  less  philosophical 
"share  the  wealth"  agitations  may  be  vague  as  to  how 
this  is  to  be  managed;  but  during  the  depression  con- 
sumers cooperatives  have  multiplied   in  the  rural  and 
semi-rural  districts.    The  drives  for  more  rational  dis- 
tribution of  essentials  are  illustrated  by  municipal,  state 
and  national  efforts  to  cut  down  the  spread  between 
what  farmers  get  and  what  families  pay  for  milk.  On 
another  page   (The  Consumers  Front  by  Walton  H. 
Hamilton,  page  524)  the  chief  of  the  new  Federal  Con- 
sumers Division  interprets  its  fresh  approach  to  the  old 
log  jam  that  keeps  our  potential  plenty  from  ourselves. 
For  nearly  ten  years  Survey  Graphic  has  followed  as 
probably  no  other  general  magazine  one  field  of  sharp 
controversy  in  which  the  consumers  stake  is  urgent — 
our  need  and  use  of  medical  services.   Each  year  more 
experiments  in  both  group  practice  and  group  payment 
go  forward  with  the  backing  of  progressive  physicians 
and  laymen.   The  five-year  study  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Costs  of  Medical  Care  is  now  followed  by  the  vast 
national  inventory  of  chronic  illness  and  disability  which 
has  been  entered  upon   by    the    United    States    Public 
Health  Service  with  benefit  of  WPA  funds.   It  will  add 
to  the  impatient  body  of  facts  on  which  we  can,  if  we 
will,  base  sound  efforts  to  break  down  the  wall  of  cost 
between   doctor  and   patient.    As  things  stand,  of  the 
hazards  originally  blocked  out  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Economic  Security,  sickness  remains  for  re- 
port and  action. 

Homes 

Hopes  ran  high  two  years  ago  when  the  need  for  low 
cost  housing  and  a  pull  to  meet  it  were  recognized  by 
federal  statute.  The  need  was  old— imbedded  in  expert 
findings  and  government  (Continual  on  pag?  559) 
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Armistice  Day  1935  will  be  more  than  a  quiet  moment  of  remem- 
brance. The  official  warning  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 
traveling  on  ships  of  nations  actually  at  war  produces  a  nightmare 
feeling  of  having  once  before  lived  through  this  same  time.  These 
American  etchings,  which  grew  out  of  Kerr  Eby's  service  in  France  in 
the  World  War,  step  from  the  frame  in  which  seventeen  years  had 
placed  them.  Suddenly  they  are  as  vivid  as  this  week's  newsreel. 
In  words  as  graphic  as  his  prints  the  artist  recalls  his  impression  of 
masses  of  men  moving  endlessly  "in  a  semi-coma  .  .  .  and,  on  the 
advances,  the  dead  singly  or  in  windrows — always  the  dead  youngsters, 
the  period  to  what  we  were  doing."  He  pays  homage  to  the  spirit 
that  motivated  even  the  grumbling  and  nonchalant  among  these  run-of- 
the-lists  men:  "There  was  great  beauty  in  the  last  war  as  there  is 
always  beauty  in  human  giving,  but  the  beauty  was  in  the  giver,  not 
in  the  thing  itself.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  of  us  underneath 
had  some  vague  idea  of  purging  the  world  of  an  evil  .  .  .  Now  we 
know  that  nothing  came  of  it — much  to  the  contrary — they  died 
for  less  than  nothing.  We  who  are  left  have  seen  to  that." — F.  L.  K. 
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The  Issue  in  the  Crisi 


nsis 


BY  JAMES  T.  SHOTWELL 


How    far    does    the    Neutrality   Act    carry 

I  1  n      \v/i  ject  of  our  more  immed- 

us    on     the    road    to    peace  r     What    lies 
beyond  it?  Realistic  answers,  and  proposals 


LBERALS  arc  al- 
ways at  a  disad- 
vantage in  times 
of  crisis.  Those  of  us 
who  cherish  freedom  of  opinion  are  most  of  all  afraid 
of  yielding  it  under  the  stress  of  controversy.  The  result 
is  that  we  find  it  hard  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  at 
the  same  time  to  reach  conclusions  that  definitely 
place  us  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  great  and  compli- 
cated issues.  We  even  have  a  subconscious  resent- 
'  ment  again  those  who  insist  that  there  are  times  when 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  as  to  the  justice  of  this 
or  that  cause.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  verdict 
places  a  responsibility  upon  us  to  take  action.  The 
"cult  of  the  open  mind,"  as  it  might  be  termed,  makes 
us  perverse  at  times,  taking  the  unpopular  side  of  a 
question  even  if  it  be  wrong  so  as  to  remind  ourselves 
and  the  world  of  our  independence  of  judgment. 

This  perverse  trend  has  been  noticeably  in  evidence 
in  American  opinion  during  the  earlier  phases  of  the 
Italo-Ethiopian  dispute.  There  were  various  reasons  for 
it,  one  of  which  was  that  Britain  was  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  Mussolini.  There  was  a  feeling  that  some- 
how or  other  the  British  might  use  the  moral  forces  of 
the  world  to  their  advantage,  and  that  doubt  seemed  to 
cool  the  enthusiasm  of  the  American  liberal  for  the 
moral  forces  themselves.  The  suspicion  of  England's 
motives  was  openly  stated  in  such  assertions  as  those  of 
Frank  Simonds  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  but  a 
tool  of  Britain's  imperialistic  policy.  The  implication 
was  that  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  sacro 
egoismo  of  the  Italians  and  the  concealed  selfish  inter- 
est of  the  British. 

Our  outlook  in  the  present  crisis  has  also  been  colored 
by  the  controversy  as  to  the  causes  of  the  World  War. 
Those  who  have  for  the  time  being  captured  the  arsenals 
of  history  have  constantly  reminded  us  that  we  were  the 
innocent  victims  of  a  propaganda  that  carried  us  away 
from  a  safe  and  profitable  neutrality  into  a  belligerency 
which  we  should  have  avoided.  Few  liberals  are  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  their  judgment  on  the  present 
issue  has  been  warped  by  these  and  similar  trends.  The 
appeal  to  history  is  largely  beside  the  mark.  It  is  not 
whether  England  or  any  other  nation  has  pursued  a 
predatory  policy  in  the  past;  it  is  whether  that  kind  of 
policy  can  be  pursued  by  nations  now  and  in  the  future 
without  our  giving  up  the  greatest  experiment  in  the 
history  of  civilization — that  of  an  attempt  to  rid  the 
world  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  The 
question  is  not  whether  Britain  stands  to  gain  or  lose, 
but  whether  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the 
processes  of  democracy  and  peace,  stand  to  lose  or  gain. 
As  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  which  is  the  sub- 


latc  concern,  we  can 
only  deal  fairly  with  it 
if  we  rid  our  minds  of 
all  these  predispositions  and  face  the  present  issues  on 
their  own  terms. 

First,  let  us  take  Italy's  case.  It  demands  its  "place  in 
the  sun,"  a  place  which  it  believes  denied  to  it  by  the 
machinations  of  the  other  powers  at  the  end  of  the 
World  War.  Its  claim  for  redress  is,  therefore,  not  un- 
like that  of  Germany  or  Hungary.  In  addition,  the  post- 
war restrictions  on  its  emigration  have  both  increased 
the  pressure 'of  population  and  cut  off  a  large  source 
of  its  national  income.  Therefore,  the  waste  spaces 
of  the  earth,  meaning  by  that  the  lands  held  by  nations 
that  have  not  fully  developed  their  resources,  must  fur- 
nish the  additional  territory  and  resources. 

The   Italian   Fallacy 

Now,  judging  by  past  history,  Mussolini  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only  way  to  secure  this  expansion  is 
by  the  threat  or  use  of  force.  On  this  point  the  Ameri- 
can liberal  has  again  been  inclined  to  yield  to  Musso- 
lini's reasoning.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  sovereignty  been 
acquired  in  any  other  way.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles 
has  been  revised  in  practically  all  other  aspects  except 
that  which  affects  the  sovereign  rights  of  nations.  Boun- 
daries are  the  hardest  things  to  shift.  Patriotism  is  an 
attribute  of  patria,  the  homeland,  and  has  become  the 
symbol  of  a  nation's  attitude  toward  it.  Sentiment  is 
involved,  a  love  of  the  soil,  a  sense  of  things  familiar 
and  a  tie  of  blood  or  community  interests  with  fellow 
inhabitants,  all  of  which  makes  it  next  to  impossible  to 
bring  about  peaceful  exchange  of  any  territory  that  is 
worth  while  acquiring.  This  means  that  the  demand  for 
the  transfer  of  sovereignty  over  territory  is  the  supreme 
test  of  the  movement  for  international  peace.  And  that, 
not  a  balancing  of  Britain's  past  against  Italy's  present,  is 
the  issue  which  the  world  is  watching  in  the  struggle 
at  Geneva. 

We  must,  therefore,  get  a  clear  conception  of  this 
issue  as  a  first  step  in  the  clarification  of  our  ideas  on 
what  the  United  States  should  do  in  this  and  similar 
crises.  Now  the  first  step  in  analyzing  the  situation  is 
to  divide  our  problem  into  two  parts.  First,  what  is  the 
gain  to  an  expanding  nation  if  war  remains  the  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  which  it  has  been  in  the  past; 
for  if  Italy  wins  that  will  be  the  condition  under  which 
nations  will  plan  their  policies  in  the  future.  To  follow 
this  lead  we  must  think  in  terms  of  that  politics  which 
is  based  upon  strategy.  A  glimpse  of  this  way  of  think- 
ing was  offered  by  Pertinax  in  "This  Week,"  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  the  magazine  published  by  the  New  York  Herald 
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Tribune.  In  it  this  keenest  of  the  European  protagonists 
of  militarism  and  reaction  remarked  almost  casually 
that  if  Mussolini  conquers  Ethiopia — and  Pertinax  had 
no  doubt  of  the  outcome — he  will  be  able  to  train  a 
nation  of  warriors  for  service  in  future  Italian  conquest. 
The  richest  prize  which  these  Italian-trained  Ethiopian 
armies  could  win  for  Italy  would,  naturally,  be  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Nile.  Such  a  conquest  as  swept  over  ancient 
Egypt  and  furnished  some  of  its  great  dynasties  might 
very  well  be  repeated  if  Ethiopia  became  an  organized, 
military  power.  Then  the  eastern  Mediterranean  would 
lie  between  the  two  blades  of  the  Italian  shears.  If  such 
a  strategy  could  be  carried  out,  the  dream  of  a  revived 
Roman  Empire  in  the  Mediterranean  might  be  realized. 
But  all  this  guesswork  about  future  conquests  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  we  are  back  once  more  in  the  anarchy 
of  the  state  system  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  That  means  that  we  have  as  our  guiding  prin- 
ciple not  cooperation  in  a  League  but  the  balance  of 
power  between  constantly  shifting  factors,  with  a  con- 
stant threat  of  war  as  the  medium  of  adjustment.  To 
hold  its  own  in  such  a  world,  Italy  would  have  to  be 
strong  not  only  in  warriors  but  in  its  economic  structure. 
It  must  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  armies  and  navies 
either  by  levies  on  its  own  subjects  or  by  tribute  from 
without;  both  of  these  methods  of  balancing  the  budget 
are  economically  unsound.  The  gains  of  conquest 
would  be  frittered  away  in  ensuring  their  permanence. 
This  was  what  happened  to  ancient  Rome  and  to  every 
other  country  that  has  pursued  war  as  the  major  agent 
of  its  policy. 

TURNING  from  these  militaristic  considerations  to 
view  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  as  a  mere  opening  for 
the  peaceful  economic  development  of  Italy,  we  come 
upon  similar  fallacies.  First  of  all,  the  idea  that  Ethiopia 
can  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  increasing  population  of 
Italy  fails  to  take  into  account  some  fundamental  and 
inescapable  facts.  The  pressure  of  population  is  not  per- 
manently relieved  by  emigration  so  long  as  the  initial 
conditions  at  home  remain  what  they  have  been  in  the 
past.  The  greatest  single  migration  in  modern  times  is 
that  of  the  millions  of  Chinese  who  went  from  Shan- 
tung into  Manchuria.  This  was  at  its  height  only  a  few 
years  ago,  and  yet,  visitors  to  Shantung  today  do  not 
find  it  depleted  in  the  way  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. The  movement  of  population  in  England  dur- 
ing the  early  Industrial  Revolution  did  not  empty  the 
agricultural  counties  as  has  commonly  been  supposed, 
for  they  soon  filled  up  again.  There  are  many  such  in- 
stances available. 

So  long  as  Italy,  itself,  holds  the  attraction  which  it 
does  for  its  native-born  population  as  well  as  for  the  for- 
eigner, it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  eased  to  any  great 
extent  by  a  migration  to  Ethiopia.  Neither  is  the  situ- 
ation economically  sound  if  Ethiopia  is  to  be  made  the 
granary  of  Rome,  as  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  was  in 
ancient  times.  Any  such  policy  would  be  as  bad  for 


Rome,  itself,  as  for  its  colonial  possessions.    No  nation 
can  prosper  on  tribute. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  point  out  the  inherent  falla- 
cies of  Mussolini's  colonial  adventure.  Thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  these  topics  will  go  much  farther  than  is  possi- 
ble here.  But  what  interests  us  in  this  short  discussion 
is  whether  there  is  any  other  way  to  secure  redress  of 
Italy's  grievances  than  that  to  which  Mussolini  has  re- 
sorted. In  other  words,  can  the  League  of  Nations  offer 
a  substitute  for  war  instead  of  merely  suppressing  it.3 
If  so,  what  should  the  United  States  do  about  it? 

Our  Neutrality 

We  have  already  seen  .that  the  transfer  of  territory 
is  the  hardest  thing  to  be  achieved  by  peaceful  means. 
If  that  is  the  case,  the  point  of  immediate  attack  should 
be  upon  less  stubborn  material,  namely,  economic  rela- 
tions. A  beginning  was  made  in  this  field  in  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  in  the  provisions  for  mandates,  espe- 
cially that  clause  which  referred  to  the  peoples  of  Central 
Africa,  which  guaranteed  "equal  opportunities  for  the 
trade  and  commerce"  of  all  members  of  the  League. 
With  this  was  combined  a  provision  for  safeguarding 
the  rights  of  the  natives  against  exploitation  of  the  old 
colonial  type.  Now  if  such  a  general  principle  were 
extended  and  the  guarantees  of  native  rights  were  hon- 
estly applied  under  the  joint  supervision  of  all  members 
of  the  League,  then  Abyssinia  would  have  a  better  case 
than  its  present  insistence  upon  that  conception  of 
sovereignty  which  it  has  copied  from  the  nineteenth 
century  State  system  of  Europe. 

It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  work  out  these 
problems  in  Africa  without  a  similar  reform — though  in 
different  terms — in  the  economic  relations  between  the 
European  powers  at  home.  This  brings  us  back  to  the 
fact  that  a  state  of  economic  war  exists  throughout  the 
civilized  world  today,  with  walls,  and  fortifications 
against  even  the  beneficent  movements  of  trade.  We 
need  a  Paris  Peace  Pact  in  the  realm  of  economics.  That 
is  the  ultimate  lesson  of  the  present  crisis;  for  only  by 
unfreezing  credits  and  by  making  available  markets  as 
well  as  raw  materials  can  the  pressure  of  population  be 
relieved  in  any  civilized  country. 

The  adjustment  of  the  United  States  to  the  world 
problems  of  today  can  begin  with  neutrality,  but  it  can- 
not end  there.  The  present  neutrality  law,  although 
faulty  in  itself,  has  been  so  happily  used  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  show  us  that  we  can  avoid  other  people's  wars 
while  not  interfering  with  the  processes  of  pacification. 
American  public  opinion  will  undoubtedly  strongly  sup- 
port this  action  of  the  President.  But  the  real  issue  is  that 
which  remains  to  be  faced  when  the  terms  of  peace  with 
Italy  come  to  be  considered.  There  should  be  a  world 
conference  on  the  economic  issues  which  this  conflict  has 
brought  to  the  fore,  and  chief  among  these  issues  will  be 
that  of  the  tariff.  But  such  a  conference  must  not  be 
permitted  to  take  place  under  the  conditions  which  made 
success  impossible  at  the  (Continued  on  page  558) 
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The   traffic   jam    between    those  who  make 

A     FAMILIAR  pic-  ' 

/A  ture  of  the  "con-     goods   and  those  who   want   to   buy    them 
L  1-sumer"    repre-     $jzecj  up  ^y  tne  director  of  the  new  federal 

sents  the  housewite  con-        _  __  .  k  ir>  A          \v/     I  nngm.  mi.iv  a^m  m  mv 

fronting     her     aproned       Consumers  Division  O\  NKA  at  Washington        mysteries  of  a  craft,  but 


length  to  pass  the  time 
of  day,  and  higgle  over 
the  bargain.  The  buyer 
might  lack  skill  in  the 


grocer.     It    is    an    act 

in  an  endless  drama  of  a  friendly  trade  with  the 
enemy.  Her  dimes  and  nickels  are  limited;  she  has  a 
nice  eye  for  the  right  loaf  of  bread,  the  proper  cut  of 
meat,  the  saladest  brand  of  mayonnaise.  In  her  exercise 
in  selection,  calculation,  and  permutation  the  genial 
grocer  is  ready  with  information  and  advice  to  help 
along  the  art  of  getting  her  money's  worth.  It  is  all 
friendly  in  purpose  and  full  of  the  stuff  which  for  both 
endows  a  prosaic  act  with  the  fullness  of  life. 

Yet,  for  all  the  adventure  of  household  purchase,  the 
housewife  comes  away  with  a  slight  feeling  of  defeat. 
The  labels  on  bottle  and  can  are  grand — a  tribute  to  the 
fine  art  of  salesmanship — but  she  is  a  little  uncertain 
about  the  quality.  The  typography  of  carton  and  box 
are  a  delight  to  the  eye;  but,  after  all,  shopping  is  not 
primarily  an  aesthetic  adventure.  What  it  says  about  net 
and  gross  weight  is  cryptic  and  slightly  confusing;  and 
the  price  she  has  paid — although  she  has  no  certain  stand- 
ards by  which  to  measure  it — seems  somehow  too  high. 

In  the  endless  skirmish  one  housewife  fares  better  than 
another.  One  who  keeps  informed  about  all  that  goes  on 
in  the  local  markets  turns  an  accumulating  experience 
into  understanding,  and  makes  of  purchase  a  preoccupa- 
tion and  a  profession,  can  usually  obtain  a  little  more  or 
part  with  a  little  less.  But  the  task  is  arduous,  the  gains 
are  small,  and — if  accounting  be  invoked — her  time  and 
shrewdness  turns  out  to  have  a  distressingly  small  value. 
Even  when  housewives  band  together,  and  unitedly 
charge  "the  monstrous  regiment  of  tradesmen,"  the 
gains  hardly  amount  to  the  spoils  of  victory.  In  fact  as 
a  return  for  the  time,  effort,  and  agony  expended,  the 
reward  is  quite  inadequate.  For  the  grocer  is  himself 
pent  in  by  pressures  from  all  sides,  and  the  cheapness 
and  abundance  the  housewife  seeks  he  does  not  have  it  in 
his  power  to  grant.  The  consumer's  front  lies  elsewhere. 

Petty  Trade  and  Big  Business 

The  time  was  when  the  consumer's  front  lay  along  the 
line  on  which  the  buyer  met  the  seller.  The  economic 
order  was  a  petty  economy  of  even  pettier  trades.  A 
great  deal  of  the  stuff  used  was  made  on  the  place,  and 
an  occasional  journey  to  market  for  sugar  and  tobacco, 
hats  and  shoes,  was  an  adventure.  Even  the  great  bulk  of 
store  goods  were  manufactured  in  the  vicinity  from  ma- 
terials near  at  hand.  The  seller  was  often  the  producer; 
the  buyer  was  the  consumer;  and  they  met  at  arms' 


the  staples  of  the  market 
places  were  few  and  simple;  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
know  the  product  and  the  workmanship  back  of  it. 
There  was  then  as  now  the  hazard  that  goods  were 
shoddy  and  ill-made.  But  there  was  then,  as  there  is  not 
now,  an  opportunity  for  the  buyer  to  confront  the  pro- 
duce-seller and  seek  of  him  personally  a  change  in  the 
ware  and  its  production.  The  world  of  petty  trade  was  its 
own  world — not  ours;  within  it  the  consumer  lived 
close  to  the  processes  which  produced  things,  and  buyer 
met  seller  on  terms  that  at  least  approached  equality. 

All  of  that  is  gone  now.  The  trades  of  old  have  grown 
into  industries,  and  industries  have  been  tangled  to- 
gether in  an  intricate  and  sprawling  industrial  system. 
The  goods  that  the  grocer  has  on  his  shelves  are  many, 
the  products  of  processes  which  stretch  away  to  the  ends 
of  the  continent — and  beyond.  The  wholesalers  from 
whom  he  purchased  them — and  the  labels  they  bear — 
are  only  way  stations  along  routes  that  for  him  are  hope- 
lessly lost  in  obscurity.  Because  his  exposure  to  the  al- 
lurements of  rival  salesmen  is  the  greater — he  is  likely 
to  be  even  more  confused  than  his  customer  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  wares  which  the  market  offers.  His  discretion 
over  price  and  quality  is  limited.  It  is  his  very  humane 
endeavor  to  maintain  the  state  of  business  health  known 
as  solvency.  He  knows  his  invoice  costs  and  his  expenses 
of  doing  business;  he  attempts,  through  a  retail  mark-up, 
to  maintain  a  tidy  margin  between  income  and  outgo. 
Beyond  that  effort  the  sphere  of  his  understanding  and 
influence  is  lost  in  mists  of  distance  and  complexity. 

As  a  result  a  quiet  revolution  has  come  to  confuse  the 
relations  of  buyer  and  seller.  The  ritual  of  small  talk 
may  still  preserve  the  fiction  of  personal  relations  be- 
tween grocer  and  housewife.  But  the  consumer's  only 
choice  is  to  pay  the  price  or  leave  the  goods  and  go  to 
another  store,  where  as  likely  as  not  a  superficial  varia- 
tion turns  out  to  reflect  a  difference  in  credit,  delivery, 
or  some  other  term  of  sale.  The  voice  of  the  buyer  in 
Connecticut  will  not  carry  across  the  continent  to  the 
canner  of  Puget  Sound,  however  great  the  will  on  the 
one  hand  to  protest  the  price  or  quality,  or  however 
genuine  the  desire  on  the  other  hand  to  know  and  be 
guided  by  the  needs  of  the  consumer. 

In  sum,  so  long  as  competition  endures,  one  merchant 
will  be  able  to  do  a  little  better  by  his  customer  than 
another,  and  the  enterprising  buyer  can  turn  the  fine  art 
of  purchase  to  good  account.  But,  after  all  the  goodness, 
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cheapness,  and  abundance  which  the  housewife  can  bad- 
ger out  of  the  individual  grocer  is  small.  The  trail  of 
efficiency  and  waste — leaving  in  its  wake  the  expenses 
of  production  which  foot  up  into  price — runs  back 
through  all  the  industrial  order. 

It  is  hard  for  thought  to  keep  up  with  the  calendar. 
But  we  live,  not  in  the  eighth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  twentieth.  The 
consumer's  problem  is  not  a  thing  apart;  it  is  an  aspect 
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of  all  that  is  industry  and  business;  it  is  inseparable  from 
all  the  affairs  of  government.  Wherever  decisions  are 
being  made  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  badness 
or  goodness,  the  dearness  or  cheapness,  the  scarcity  or 
abundance  of  goods — there  lies  the  consumer's  front. 

Who  Is  the  Consumer? 

A  revolution  always  muddles  problems,  and  a  shift 
from  petty  trade  to  big  business  has  neatly  confused  the 
position  of  the  consumer.  A  trade  unionist  denies  that 
there  is  any  distinct  class  of  consumers,  and  insists  that, 
if  the  masses  of  men  are  helped  along  to  higher  wages, 
the  trick  is  done.  A  public  official  insists  that  the  con- 
sumer's interest  is  only  a  vague  and  indefinable  public 
interest  called  by  another  name.  An  economist  protests 
that  a  man  is  a  man,  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  dev- 
otee of  a  miscellany  of  virtues  and  vices;  that  he  is  at 
once  a  giver  of  service  and  a  user  of  wares;  and  that  the 
word  "consumer"  reduces  a  multifarious  human  activity 
to  an  abstraction.  And  even  where  the  existence  of  the 
consumer  is  admitted,  it  is  charged  that  his  interest  can- 
not be  reduced  to  a  get-at-able  question.  It  is  no  more 
isolated  or  quantitative  than  is  the  algebraic  expression 
xyz  =  1.  The  answer  seems  obvious.  Granted  that  hu- 
man beings  are  as  yet  the  psychologist  alone  knows 
what,  and  as  such  no  line  can  be  made  to  separate  the 
users  from  the  makers  of  the  good  things  of  life.  None 
the  less,  in  practice  the  assumption  of  a  consumer's  inter- 
est as  a  distinct  factor  in  the  equation  is  useful,  and  even 
necessary.  The  detailed  adjustments  by  which  the  eco- 
nomic order  is  kept  a  going  concern  are  made  industry 
by  industry  and  between  party  and  party.  Goods  are 
fabricated  to  be  sold,  and  in  each  sale  buyer  and  seller 
separately  are  definitely  concerned.  In  the  affairs  of 
everyday  life,  it  is  interesting — but  irrelevant — that  con- 
sumers may  also  be  producers  or  laborers.  The  point  is 


that  in  the  production  and  sale  of  coal  and  shoes,  rugs 
and  rags,  hymn  books  and  movie  tickets,  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  are  distinct  and  interested  parties.  In 
every  industry — from  the  baking  of  bread  to  the  sale  of 
chewing  gum — quality,  cheapness,  and  abundance  are 
values  as  rightfully  entitled  to  protection  as  the  standards 
of  labor  or  the  integrity  of  profits.  If  the  standard  of 
living  of  a  whole  people  could  be  lifted  universally  and 
automatically,  then  the  consumer's  interest  might  be  dis- 

BEFORE   AND   AFTER 

taking  a  prescription  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Seventy-five  odd  shapes  and  sizes  of  hampers  which  confused 
buyers  before  standardization  reduced  them  to  eight  easily 
recognized  containers.  Grower,  dealer  and  housewife  benefit 
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sipated  into  a  vague  general  good.  But  so  long  as  we 
carry  on  by  detailed  accommodations  all  along  the  line 
the  consumer's  interest  demands  recognition. 

To  accord  it  recognition  is  no  novel  thing.  A  concern 
for  the  consumer  is  as  old  as  the  regulation  of  trade.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  goods  had  to  measure  up  to  standards; 
inspectors  sought  out  defective  wares;  and  a  badge  of 
quality  was  required  for  entrance  to  the  market.  The 
trademark  was  devised  to  enable  faulty  articles  to  be 
traced  to  their  makers.  And  all  that  was  sold  had  its  fair 
price — a  price  intended  to  equate  the  interests  of  both 
producer  and  user. 

As  the  market  came  to  be  independent  of  the  state, 
contract  came  to  dominate  the  relation  of  buyer  and 
seller.  In  the  purchases  of  a  sword,  a  surplice,  or  a  plow 
the  two  were  supposed  to  be  equal  in  bargaining  power 
and  mutually  concerned  in  the  terms  of  the  trade.  As 
the  ways  of  a  free  market  came  to  be  reflected  in  bud- 
ding economic  principles,  a  theory  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances— consumers  being  balanced  against  producers  and 
each  being  checked  by  the  rivalry  of  his  own  kind — was 
written  down  in  all  the  good  books.  But  now  that  regu- 
lation again  is  proposed — by  restricting  man-hours  in 
textiles,  "controlling"  the  output  of  bituminous  coal,  and 
requiring  a  "certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity"  for 
entrance  into  over-done  industries — it  threatens  to  dis- 
place in  part  the  free  market  as  the  agent  of  buyer-seller 
adjustments.  As  regulation  comes — in  public  utility, 
coal,  textiles,  whatnot — the  interests  of  the  consumer 
must  be  recognized.  Under  "control"  he  must  be  accord- 
ed a  protection  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  safeguards 
in  contract  and  competition  which  he  is  asked  to  give  up. 

The  ends  are  the  old  ends — of  medieval  polity,  of  the 
law  of  contract,  of  the  competition  system,  of  classical 
economics.  But  ecclesiastical  authority  and  a  free  market 
are  no  longer  adequate  to  the  realization  of  these  ends. 
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Quality  and  quantity  standards  established 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Here's  how 
the  stamp  goes  on  the  meat  you  buy.  Above, 
experts  grading  canned  food,  a  service  that 
is  available  to  packer,  warehouseman  or 
buyer.  Below,  inspectors  compare  a  crop  of 
Florida  potatoes  with  the  labels  on  the  barrels. 
Government  has  long  set  standards  to  guide 
producers,  itself  and  all  of  us.  The  new  Divi- 
sion brings  a  wider  and  more  varied  policy 
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A  new  c 


new  program  which  takes  account  of  modern  condi- 
tions must  be  formulated  for  the  protection  of  that  old 
established  interest  and  the  attainment  of  a  venerable 
ideal. 

The  Matter  of  Ways  and  Means 

It  is  not  the  ends  of  industry  but  its  instrumentalities 
which  have  changed.  The  points  of  discretion  have  been 
removed  from  the  front  along  which  the  housewife 
meets  the  grocer  and  have  been  placed  back  of  the  line. 
Contract  in  which  the  buyer  participates  no  longer  cov- 
ers the  long  train  of  processes  of  production,  but  only 
touches  the  ultimate  sale.  The  conditions  under  which 
cloths  are  woven,  oranges  grown,  and  whiskey  distilled 
are  no  longer  under  a  joint  producer-consumer  control. 
It  is  only  by  indirection — contract  touching  off  contract 
like  a  collapsing  row  of  dominoes — that  the  wants  of  the 
buyer  are  reflected  back,  from  retailer  to  producer  of 
raw  material,  along  the  bewildering  channels  of  com- 
merce. And  such  an  attenuated  venture  in  stimulus  and 
response  is  beset  by  barriers  and  hazards.  For  the  most 
part  the  factors  which  make  for  or  against  goodness  and 
value  have  escaped  the  terms  of  the  bargain.  The  con- 
sumer must  find  a  supplement  to — or  a  substitute  for — 
the  direct  action  of  the  market  place. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  list  here  all  the  fronts 
upon  which  the  consumer  is  forced  to  fight.  A  mere 
catalog  would  fill  a  column,  and  they  run  from  the  cor- 
ner grocery — where  the  quid-pro-quo  of  goods  and  cash 
is  concretely  evident — to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  where  a  statute  regulating  the  weight  of  loaves  of 
bread  may  be  put  on  trial  for  its  constitutionality.  Nor 
can  a  single  comprehensive  program  be  formulated  for 
safeguarding  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  There  is 
something  to  be  done  everywhere  decisions  are  made 
which  affect  the  character  of  the  stream  of  wealth.  And 
in  the  whirl  of  a  world  of  change,  there  is  no  end  to  the 
doing;  as  industry  becomes  more  efficient  and  the  stand- 


UNCLE  SAM  AND  THE  CONSUMER 

What  determines  the  prices  of  milk,  gasoline,  ice,  dresses, 
automobiles?  Would  consumers'  cooperatives  help  people 
to  buy  more  soods  and  producers  to  sell  more?  Would  it  be 
wise  to  enforce  the  anti-trust  laws  more  strictly — or  to  relax 
them?  What  about  governmental  "measuring  rods"  of  fair 
prices,  as  in  the  production  oF  power  by  the  TVA? 

All  these  and  dozens  of  other  questions  bristle  in  the  plans 
of  the  Consumers'  Division  of  the  new  NRA,  whose  outlook 
is  outlined  in  these  pages  by  its  director,  Walton  H.  Hamilton. 
Study,  education  and  advice  is  the  triple  aim  of  this  new 
federal  agency,  established  by  executive  order  on  July  30, 
1935,  at  the  expiration  of  the  codes.  It  consolidates  work 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board  of  the 
old  NRA,  the  Consumers'  Division  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council  and  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Policy.  It  super- 
vises the  two  hundred  county  consumers'  councils  already  in 
existence  and  encourages  nation-wide  organization  along  this 
line  to  gather  facts  and  educate  consumers.  Its  charge  by  the 
President  is  the  broad  order  "to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  consumer,  to  review  public  policy  insofar  as 
it  relates  to  the  consumer,  and  in  general  to  suggest  ways  and 
means  to  promote  larger  and  more  economical  production  of 
useful  goods  and  facilitate  the  maintenance  and  betterment  of 
the  American  standard  of  living." 

While  a  baker's  dozen  of  the  older  federal  bureaus  and 
commissions  do  something  in  the  course  of  their  appointed 
duties  to  the  end  that  the  consumer — which  means  all  of  us — 
shall  get  his  money's  worth,  there  now  are  two  federal  agencies 
primarily  concerned  with  his  problems.  The  other  is  the  Con- 
sumer's Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, which  will  continue  its  valuable  work  in  gathering  and 
broadcasting  facts  on  the  prices  of  foods  and  materials  and 
advice  on  wise  buying  in  the  interest  of  consumers  in  general 
and  of  farmers.  In  addition,  consumers  have  a  new  stake  in 
one  special  field  through  the  provision  of  the  Guffey  Coal 
Act  which  gives  them  a  representative  appointed  by  the 
President  with  power  to  subpoena  witnesses,  the  books  of 
industries  operating  under  the  Act  and  any  information  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Coal  Administration  itself. 


Courtesy   Bureau   of    Standards 

Uncle  Sam,  shrewd  buyer,  sets  rigid  specifications.  In  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  this  pendulum  hammer  breaks  sample  dishes 
submitted  by  makers  who  wish  to  secure  a  government  contract 


ard  of  life  is  enriched,  there  is  no  cessation  to  the  strug- 
gle, but  only  a  change  of  the  point  at  which  it  is  carried 
on,  a  shifting  of  the  field  of  battle.  Yet  even  if  tactics 
must  vary  and  plans  must  change,  the  rudiments  of  the 
campaign  are  clear  enough. 

First,  and  essential  to  all  else,  there  must  be  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  industry.  If  a  process  is  to  be  quickened, 
we  must  know  where  it  lags;  if  efficiency  is  to  be  pro- 
moted, the  wastes  must  be  spied  out;  if  industries  are  to 
become  articulate,  the  factors  of  conglomeration  must  be 
specified. 

An  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the  place  of  essential 
commodities— such  as  coal,  milk,  ice,  gasoline,  shoes,  and 
movies— in  the  American  standard  of  living.  The  techni- 
cal experts  can  determine  how  much  of  soap  and  salt, 
automobiles  and  bath  fixtures,  razor  blades  and  face 
cream  the  public  should  consume.  A  survey  can  be 
made  to  reveal  the  amounts  of  each  of  these  commodi- 
ties which  now  reach  the  American  Everyman.  But  such 
questions  are  hedged  about  with  "relatives"— if  more 
cheese  is  used  less  milk  is  needed.  They  are  beset  with 
peradventures — foods  do  not  fall  into  easy  categories.  But 
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even  if  statistics  cannot  rise  to  truth,  they  are  blessed 
with  the  pragmatic  virtue  of  approximations.  And  for 
all  their  "deceptive  certitude  of  certainty"  they  can  point 
— in  terms  of  concrete  wants  and  specific  commodities — 
to  a  great  dearth  that  must  be  overcome  if  there  is  to  be 
a  truly  American  standard  of  living. 

SUCH  work  is  a  mere  beginning.  It  doesn't  answer 
questions,  or  state  them  adequately.  It  simply  sets 
the  stage  for  another  and  more  pertinent  inquiry.  If 
sugar  or  medicine  or  swimming  is  not  as  widely  used  as 
it  ought  to  be,  what  is  the  reason?  What  are  the  barriers 
which  hold  back  a  flow  of  goods  of  sufficing  quality  at 
prices  which  the  people  can  afford  to  pay?  Is  it  because 
some  ingredient  that  goes  into  its  fabrication  is  limited 
in  quantity?  Or  is  it  because  the  technique  of  production 
is  backward;  and  if  so,  what  seems  to  be  responsible  for 
the  arrested  state  of  the  industrial  arts?  Or  is  the  busi- 
ness organization  of  the  industry  loose  and  inarticulate? 
Or  the  personnel  sluggish  and  inefficient?  Or  is  the 
waste  in  too  much  competition,  in  customs  of  the  trade 
inhibiting  progress,  in  an  extravagant  capital  structure 
that  refuses  to  be  liquidated?  May  there  be  waste,  lack 
of  economy,  or  needless  duplication  in  the  merchandising 
processes  which  stretch  away  from  factory  to  retailer? 

May  the  consumer  himself  be  to  blame  in  requiring 
costly  services,  in  demanding  extravagant  modes  of 
shipping,  in  failing  to  pay  for  what  he  buys,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  an  irresponsible  art  of  purchase?  Or  may  the  root 
of  the  matter  lie  in  some  established  institution?  May  a 
patent  arrest  rather  than  promote,  the  discovery  of  useful 
knowledge?  May  the  ways  of  trade  be  so  encased  in 
custom  that  there  is  a  taboo  upon  improvements?  May 
an  industry  be  in  a  state  of  disorder  which  makes  im- 
provement from  within  virtually  impossible?  May  the 
sources  of  the  supply  of  investment  funds  be  shut  off 
from  operators  hobbled  by  obsolete  equipment?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  such  a  catalog  of  questions  can  be  made  as 
short  or  as  long  as  you  like  it.  And  the  reader  is  invited 
to  trim,  to  expand,  and  to  improve  to  his  heart's  content. 

Industries  are  not  alike;  and  one  does  not  have  to 
venture  far  into  the  miscellany  of  industrial  order  and 
disorder  to  discover  how  variable  these  patterns  are. 
Each  presents  its  own  degree  of  efficiency,  its  own  dis- 
tinctive obstacles  to  the  easy  flow  of  the  ware.  The  tech- 
nical processes  of  automobile  manufacture  and  of  the 
building  trades  are  so  diverse  as  to  seem  to  belong  to 
different  centuries.  In  railroads  the  advance  of  technol- 
ogy has  been  a  series  of  arrested  jumps;  in  streamlined 
trains  it  has  just  been  resumed  after  a  trio  of  sterile 
decades;  in  the  generation  and  application  of  electricity 
it  has  been  an  uninterrupted  march.  In  textiles  the  mar- 
ket refuses  to  take  what  the  mills  can  offer;  yet  a  method 
of  merchandising  which  piles  up  retail  price  to  three  or 
four  times  mill  cost  can  hardly  be  the  best  which  human 
ingenuity  can  devise.  An  elimination  of  waste  ought  to 
break  down  dams  which  hold  from  the  market  goods 
for  which  there  is  a  potential  demand.  In  cigarettes  an 
improved  process  of  production  has  enabled  the  federal 


government  to  levy  a  large  tax  with  little  additional 
burden  upon  the  consumer;  in  coffins,  a  policy  of  "up- 
ward merchandizing"  had  added  to  the  sting  of  death 
a  huge  pecuniary  hazard.  In  gasoline  a  riotous  competi- 
tion for  trade  has  brought  price  tumbling  down;  in 
milk  a  price-fixing  mechanism,  from  which  the  consum- 
er is  excluded,  has  kept  it  up.  In  the  most  diverse  ways 
factors  such  as  these,  varying  widely  from  industry  to 
industry,  hold  the  key  to  quality  and  abundance. 

Inquiries  such  as  these  constitute  a  venture  in  indus- 
trial diagnosis.  In  medicine  the  time  was  when  some 
highly  touted  nostrum  could  cure  all  the  ills  of  suffering 
mankind;  but  eventually  the  art  of  the  practitioner  got 
down  to  particular  symptoms  and  specific  diseases.  In 
public  policy  economic  panaceas  and  industrial  cure-alls 
are  still  not  unknown;  schemes  are  now  abroad  in  the 
land  any  one  of  which,  it  is  argued,  will  get  us  out  of 
the  depression,  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
masses,  shower  us  with  more  goods  of  better  quality, 
and  bless  the  nation  with  plenty.  But  at  last,  as  in  medi- 
cine, we  are  beginning  to  get  down  to  the  concretions  of 
particular  cases.  Order  and  disorder,  like  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  housemaids,  sit  upon  different  industries  after 
quite  different  patterns.  In  coal  there  is  a  contract  mar- 
ket; in  citrus  fruits  an  auction  market.  Cotton  is  pro- 
duced for  sale,  and  cotton-seed  and  its  myriad  deriva- 
tives appear  as  by-products.  Lumber  and  textiles  are 
alike  over-done  industries;  yet  the  lines  of  competitive 
disorder  which  sprawl  through  wood  and  forest,  bear 
little  resemblance  to  the  rivalries  of  urban  shirtmakers. 

AGAIN  and  again,  it  must  be  set  down  with  detail 
XX  that  one  industry  is  not  like  another.  The  greatest 
of  all  error  is  the  assumption  of  a  simplicity  in  industrial 
phenomena  which  does  not  exist.  If  a  drive  is  to  be  made 
in  the  cause  of  plenty,  the  specific  sources  of  waste,  dis- 
order, and  lack  of  direction  must  be  laid  bare. 

But  in  the  cause  of  the  consumer,  inquiry  for  inquiry's 
sake  is  futile.  A  venture  into  objective  and  unpurposive 
research  is  a  luxury  the  movement  cannot  afford.  Every 
study  which  is  done  must  meet  the  most  exacting  re- 
quirements of  impartiality,  fidelity  to  fact,  and  intellec- 
tual integrity.  But  subjects  must  be  chosen  for  study  in 
terms  of  potential  usefulness,  and  the  results  of  investi- 
gation must  be  turned  to  public  account.  So  the  program 
of  study  is  a  part  of  a  larger  venture;  its  purpose  is  to 
supply  knowledge  and  understanding.  Its  real  value  lies 
'  in  what  can  be  made  of  it. 

A  way  to  turn  such  knowledge  to  account  is  the  main- 
tenance of  a  consumers'  advisory  service  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  its  task  to  tell  Congress,  the  administrative 
departments,  or  the  medley  of  boards  and  commis- 
sions what  to  do.  Nor  does  its  task  involve  bringing 
pressure  upon  the  officials  of  state  who  are  charged  with 
discretion  in  mighty  matters.  Rather  it  is  to  analyze  pro- 
posals, to  parade  figures  and  facts,  to  reveal  the  probable 
effect  of  changes  in  public  policy  upon  "the  production 
of  useful  goods  and  services"  and  upon  "the  betterment 
of  the  American  standard  of  (Continued  on  page  565) 
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Bench-Marks  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 

VI.    BUILDING   A    LABOR    POLICY 

BY  ARTHUR  E.   MORGAN 


TWO  and  a  half  years  after  its  organiza- 
tion the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  employing 
17,000  persons.  Three  large  dams  are  under  con- 
struction on  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries  (two 
of. them  are  nearly  completed),  and  Congress  has  author- 
ized construction  of  three  more.  In  addition  there  are  the 
TVA  electrical  and  fertilizer  programs.  Taken  altogether, 
the  six  dams  and  other  construction  work,  in  the  number 
of  men  employed  and  in  the  amount  of  planning  and 
supervision  required,  make  up  a  job  about  three  times 
that  of  Boulder  Dam,  and  constitute  one  of  the  largest 
construction  projects  ever  undertaken  by  the  national 
government. 

Many  people  look  upon  the  TVA  as  a  sort  of  Utopia, 
where  a  novel  social  order  is  in  the  making.  Some  are 
greatly  disturbed  by  this  prospect;  others  are  greatly 
pleased.  Both  fears  and  hopes  may  be  disappointed,  for 
the  TVA  has  been  given  no  blanket  power  or  authority. 
Its  activities  are  confined  to  quite  limited  fields,  and  it  is 
doing  almost  nothing  that  our  government  has  not  done 
before,  sometime  or  somewhere.  The  principal  changes 
it  may  bring  about  or  encourage  probably  will  be  chiefly 
due,  not  to  strange  new  things  which  are  undertaken, 
but  to  the  spirit  and  attitudes  which  pervade  the  day's 
work.  This  is  true  of  the  TVA  policy  in  relation  to  labor. 

From  the  outset  we  have  kept  in  mind  that  the  build- 
ing of  dams  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  the  genera- 
tion of  cheap  electricity  is  only  a  means  to  an  end — better 
living,  not  for  a  few  but  for  the  people  in  general.  In 
improving  living  conditions  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
for  cheap  electricity,  for  flood  control,  or  for  better  trans- 
portation ;  we  can  begin  right  where  we  are  in  our  man- 
ner of  doing  the  day's  work.  We  can  make  sure  that  these 
17,000  employes  have  fair  wages,  good  working  condi- 
tions and  reasonable  hours,  and  living  conditions  and 
training  which  will  make  better  citizens,  better  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  when  the  dams  are  completed. 
The  influence  of  the  TVA  labor  policy  will  tend  to 
spread  over  the  entire  region,  to  the  communities  from 
which  the  workmen  came  and  to  which  they  will  return, 
and  even  to  other  parts  of  the  country  from  which  part 
of  the  working  force  on  construction  has  been  drawn. 

From  the  beginning  the  Authority  has  assumed 
a  definite  responsibility  towards  its  labor  force. .  All 
labor  was  selected  by  examination — even  the  un- 
skilled. To  recruit  workers  for  Norris  Dam  we 
chose  half  a  dozen  common-sense  men  and  had 
them  go  over  the  region,  county  by  county,  asking 
who  were  the  potential  leaders,  who  were  able, 
young,  ambitious,  and  of  good  moral  character. 
These  six  men  brought  back  thousands  of  names. 


Then  we  extended  general  notice  in  addition,  and  gave 
examinations  to  about  38,000  young  men.  It  was  an 
examination  fitted  not  just  to  well-schooled  persons,  but 
fitted  to  those  in  the  habit  of  working  both  with  head 
and  hands.  We  rated  these  and  for  our  working  staff  at 
Norris  picked  out  the  cream  of  those  young  men  and 
put  them  to  work.  A  careful  survey  of  results  has  demon- 
strated that  the  methods  of  selection  are  practical  and 
effective. 

To  spread  employment,  although  the  TVA  was  not 
created  for  unemployment  relief,  a  working  day  of  five 
and  one-half  or  six  hours  was  adopted,  with  four  shifts 
a  day.  For  the  workers'  leisure  time  we  provided  training 
courses  designed  not  only  to  make  the  men  more  effi- 
cient on  the  job  but  to  fit  them  for  more  useful  and  satis- 
factory places  in  their  own  communities. 

There  is  opportunity  for  the  men  to  learn  drafting, 
engineering,  foremanship,  forest  management,  carpen- 
ter's and  mechanic's  arithmetic,  labor  management,  stock 
breeding,  dairy  work,  accounting,  repair  work,  farm 
management,  English,  history,  science,  and  other  sub- 
jects. The  training  is  voluntary,  and  is  carried  on  in 
cooperation  with  existing  community  and  state  agencies. 


I 


NSTEAD  of  housing  our  workers  in  shacks,  for  the 
Norris  Dam  there  was  constructed  a  modern  attrac- 
tive village  of  350  homes.  The  houses  are  small  but  well 
planned.  They  are  laboratories  for  home  management, 
for  house  design  and  furnishing,  and  may  have  a  far 
reaching  influence  on  home  building  in  this  region.  For 
the  women  who  occupy  these  houses  there  are  voluntary 
training  courses  in  home  management. 

Wages  are  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  this  region. 
Skilled  labor  is  paid  $1.00  an  hour,  semi-skilled  55  cents, 
and  unskilled  45  cents.  The  South  has  been  an  area  of 
low  wages.  TVA  wages  average  about  50  percent  higher 
than  were  paid  by  private  utility  companies  in  dam  con- 
struction in  this  region  during  the  "good"  times  of  1920 
to  1930. 

TVA  workmen  have  come  to  believe  that  in  general 
their  rights  are  respected;  that  misunderstandings  will 
have  a  fair  hearing;  and  that  the  relations  of  labor  and 


Labor's  new  charter  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
is  neither  treaty  nor  compromise,  but  a  co- 
operative compact.  How  it  was  evolved  is  here 
described  in  another  chapter  from  the  log  of 
the  TVA,  written  for  us  by  Chairman  Morgan 
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"All  workers  are  selected  by  examination — even  the  unskilled — and  employes 
are  placed  in  such  tasks  as  fall   within  the  limits  of  their  physical  powers" 


management  are  not  those  of  natural  enemies,  but  those 
of  men  cooperating  together  for  a  common  purpose — to 
better  the  living  conditions  of  everyone  in  this  region.  In 
my  twenty-five  years'  experience  on  construction  jobs,  I 
have  never  seen  a  better  spirit  among  the  workmen.  On 
the  Norris  Dam,  one  of  the  largest  dams  in  the  country, 
we  are  six  months  ahead  of  schedule.  Costs  have  been 
unusually  low.  We  have  not  had  the  expense  of  a  heavy 
turnover.  There  has  been  little  soldiering  on  the  job.  In 
general,  good  labor  conditions  have  not  been  an  added 
burden  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Some  of  the  highly  skilled  TVA  supervisors  and  some 
of  the  workmen,  too,  have  come  from  jobs  where  labor 
and  management  were  separate  and  in  conflict;  where 
labor  was  ruled  autocratically  by  a  "benevolent"  man- 
agement; where  low  wages  went  with  long  hours,  and 
gain  by  labor  in  improving  working  conditions  usually 
required  a  long  contest  with  the  management.  The  rela- 
tions between  workers  and  their  supervisors  on  the  job, 
between  a  gang  and  its  foreman,  were  apt  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  particular  background  from  which  those 
supervisors  and  laborers  had  come  to  the  TVA.  In  spite 
of  the  official  attitude  of  the  TVA  there  was  a  tendency 
for  local  groups  to  develop  separate  and  widely  differing 
policies. 

About  seventeen  years  ago  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances the  writer  had  developed  a  unified  labor 
policy  on  a  project  which  covered  a  wide  range 


of  territory  and  many  kinds  of  work. 
With  the  beginning  of  TVA  dam 
construction  the  Board  of  Directors 
put  into  his  hands  authority  for  set- 
ting wage  scales,  hours  of  labor,  and 
for  helping  evolve  a  labor  policy. 
The  entire  Board  has  vigorously  sup- 
ported good  labor  conditions.  For 
more  than  a  year  a  TVA  labor  policy 
has  been  in  process-  of  development, 
through  the  cooperative  effort  of 
construction  superintendents,  labor 
relations  men,  union  labor  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  personnel  staff  of 
the  Authority,  until  finally  a  code 
was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  put  into  effect. 

This  TVA  Employe  Relationship 
Policy  enables  every  workman, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  to  know  both 
his  rights  and  his  responsibilities,  and 
does  not  leave  him  dependent  on  the 
chance  opinion  of  fellow  workman, 
foreman  or  superintendent.  It  in- 
structs every  supervisor  of  labor,  re- 
gardless of  the  background  from 
which  he  came  to  the  TVA,  that 
these  rights  of  labor  must  be  recog- 
nized, and  also  that  loyalty  and  hon- 
est work  are  required.  It  defines  for 
both  the  employe  and  the  supervisor 
rights  and  responsibilities  that  neither  should  evade. 
Quite  generally  in  private  enterprise,  policies  governing 
industrial  relations  have  been  the  result  of  long,  hard 
fights  on  the  part  of  labor  to  gain  better  hours,  wages, 
and  working  conditions,  and  of  management  to  achieve 
high  quality  workmanship,  steady  output  and  economi- 
cal production.  Such  policies  often  originate  in  the  form 
of  compromise  agreements  with  neither  management 
nor  labor  completely  satisfied.  Often  both  give  in  more 
or  less  grudgingly,  as  a  necessary  but  unpleasant  alterna- 
tive to  the  waste  of  continued  strife.  There  may  still  be  a 
conflict,  even  after  the  policy  has  been  accepted. 

Conference   and    Understanding 

The  TVA  Employe  Relationship  Policy  is  not  the 
result  of  a  fight.  Conferences  of  employes  or  their  repre- 
sentatives and  of  members  of  the  management  staff  were 
held  throughout  the  Authority.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms were  encouraged.  Several  preliminary  drafts  were 
studied  and  criticized  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  by  va- 
rious classes  of  employes,  and  by  William  Leiserson,  then 
chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Then 
a  final  series  of  conferences  were  held.  Drafts  of  the  pol- 
icy were  made  available  to  all  employes,  who  were  noti- 
fied of  the  meetings  and  invited  to  attend.  Otto  S.  Beyer, 
director  of  labor  relations  for  the  Coordinator  of  Trans- 
portation in  Washington,  presided  at  the  conferences, 
which  lasted  a  week.  National  officers  or  representatives 
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"The  relations  of  men  on  the  job  and  the  management  are  those  of  men  cooperating    together  For  a  common  purpose" 


of  a  number  of  organized  crafts  having  members  em- 
ployed by  the  Authority  attended,  including  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Jobbers,  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Boilermakers 
Union,  American  Federation  of  Government  Employes, 
and  several  others.  A  final  draft  of  policy  was  drawn  up 
as  a  result  of  these  conferences,  and  submitted  to  the 
Board  which  then  held  a  hearing  of  its  own,  inviting  the 
chosen  representative  of  the  employes,  the  representative 
of  the  management  staff,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  the  statement  of  policy  from  the 
conferences.  The  Policy  as  finally  adopted  by  the  Board 
met  the  unanimous  approval  of  these  representatives. 
The  important  point  is  that  every  employe,  regardless  of 
position,  was  given  a  chance  to  help  in  drafting  the  pol- 
icy. It  is  not  primarily  a  compromise,  not  the  result  of  a 
bitter  fight;  it  was  not  handed  out  paternalistically  by 
the  management;  it  is  the  result  of  collective  conference 
and  understanding. 

As  to  the  specific  provisions  of  the  Policy,  the  right  of 
employes  to  organize  freely  and  to  designate  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing  is  recognized.  There  is  to  be 
no  restraint,  interference,  or  coercion  on  the  part  of  the 
management  and  supervisory  staff  in  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  and  no  employe  is  to  be  forced  to  join  or  refrain 
from  joining  an  organization  or  association  of  employes 
as  a  condition  of  his  employment.  This  only  conforms  to 
present  day  national  policy.  It  is  definitely  provided  that 
there  is  to  be  no  discrimination  against  representatives  of 


employes,  and  that  there  is  to  be  no  discrimination 
against  an  employe  because  of  membership  or  nonmem- 
bership  in  any  organization  or  association  of  employes. 
As  a  further  development  of  the  Policy,  it  is  expected  that 
joint  conferences  between  the  authorized  representatives 
of  the  supervised  employes  and  the  supervisory  and  man- 
agement staff  will  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
systematic  employe-management  cooperation.  These  con- 
ferences will  perhaps  consider  such  things  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  in  construction  and  production;  conserva- 
tion of  materials,  supplies  and  energy;  improvement  in 
quality  of  workmanship  and  services;  promotion  of  edu- 
cation and  training;  the  correction  of  conditions  making 
for  grievances  and  misunderstandings;  encouragement 
of  courtesy  in  the  relation  of  employes  with  the  public; 
safe-guarding  health;  prevention  of  hazards  to  life  and 
property;  betterment  of  employment  conditions;  strength- 
ening the  morale  of  the  force  as  a  whole. 

New   Doors  Open  to   Labor 

Through  such  conferences  a  real  opportunity  is  offered 
to  labor.  Can  it  throw  off  the  dead  hand  of  the  past  and 
accept  the  responsibilities  that  come  with  an  invitation 
to  participate  in  positive  ways  in  a  large  undertaking 
such  as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority?  Labor  has 
shown  great  capacities,  but  the  experience  of  the  past  has 
largely  been  a  fight  for  the  right  to  exist.  It  will  take  a 
conscious  effort  on  labor's  part  to  follow  these  new  lines 
of  endeavor. 

In  this  connection,  a  prominent  national  labor  leader 
made  the  statement  that  not  more  than  about  ten  percent 
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of  labor  takes  a  sustained,  active  interest  in  affairs  of  its 
own  organizations,  affairs  which  are  concerned  with 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  work.  If  ninety  percent 
of  the  wage  earners  fail  to  take  an  interest  in  matters 
which  so  vitally  concern  them,  how  can  they  be  expected 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  more  remote  affairs  of  govern- 
ment? Democracy  depends  upon  arousing  in  working 
men  an  interest  in  questions  which  concern  them  indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  Provision  for  joint  conferences 
offers  such  incentive  to  labor  as  well  as  to  management. 

The  Policy  provides  for  reasonable  hours  of  work,  and 
specifies  that  during  periods  of  marked  unemployment 
hours  of  work  will  be  kept  as  few  as  consistent  with 
efficiency  in  production  and  reasonable  minimum  wage. 
A  definite  responsibility  is  placed  on  management  in 
keeping  overtime  to  a  minimum:  "Failure  to  obtain  rea- 
sonable compliance  with  the  schedule  of  bulletined  hours 
to  assure  elimination  of  excessive  overtime  will  be  inter- 
preted by  the  Board  of  Directors  as  indicative  of  ineffi- 
cient supervision  and  workmanship." 

Employes  are  to  be  selected  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  efficacy,  and  no  test  of  political  belief  or  affilia- 
tion is  to  be  required.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Authority  from  the  beginning,  and  is  specifically  pro- 
vided in  the  Act.  Those  who  transact  business  for  the 
government  must  be  chosen  because  of  competence, 
and  not  because  political  friends  have  used  their  influ- 
ence. Only  rarely  are  people  who  seek  positions  by 
patronage  the  best  fitted  for  those  positions.  As  a  result 
of  observations  extending  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  very  life  of  the  American  na- 
tion is  threatened  by  the  custom  of  political  patronage. 
The  more  widely  public  activities  are  extended,  the  more 
sinister  is  this  evil  force.  Almost  the  first  remark  the 


President  made  to  me  when  he  mentioned  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  was,  "Remember,  there  is  no  politics  in 
this,"  and  he  has  supported  that  attitude  through  and 
through.  Only  as  we  can  demonstrate  that  public  admin- 
istration can  be  free  from  the  spoils  system,  are  we  safe 
in  undertaking  public  ownership  and  operation. 

Public,  Not  Private,  Profit 

Channels  are  provided  by  the  TVA  policy  for  airing 
grievances.  If  a  workman  or  his  representative  cannot 
settle  his  grievance  by  going  first  to  his  foreman  or  super- 
visor, he  or  his  representative  may  carry  the  dispute  to 
the  chief  supervisory  officer  concerned  and  from  there  to 
the  central  office  of  the  Personnel  Division  which  in- 
cludes a  Labor  Relation  Section.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
project,  while  the  policy  was  being  developed,  the  em- 
ployes and  their  representatives  could  take  up  the  griev- 
ances and  suggestions  directly  with  the  Personnel  Di- 
vision. Very  often  the  employe  or  his  representative  took 
matters  to  the  Personnel  Division  that  could  have  been 
settled  directly  with  the  supervisor  on  the  job,  provided 
there  was  a  recognition  of  the  workers'  right  to  make 
such  complaint  or  suggestion. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  policy  is  to  develop  an 
attitude  toward  life.  In  contrast  to  the  doctrine  of  each 
for  himself  with  the  mass  of  men  relatively  helpless 
pawns  in  a  big  game,  it  stands  for  a  spirit  or  social  re- 
sponsibility, of  mutual  regard,  a  spirit  of  trustworthiness. 
We  have  followed  the  principle  that  every  employe  is 
actually  engaged  in  helping  the  government  in  business. 
The  government  is  going  to  succeed  in  business  only  if 
each  man  works  loyally  and  well,  realizing  that  public, 
not  private  interests  profit  by  his  work.  Thus,  we  are  de- 
veloping an  electric  power  (Continued  on  page  575) 


The  tuggestion  box  at  the  safety  bulletin  will  grow  into  a  joint  conference  of  workers  and  supervisors  on  elimination  of  hazards 
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Saving  and  Spending 


BY  STUART  CHASE 


THE  Brookings  In- 
stitution in  Wash- 
ington was  found- 
ed by  a  business  man, 
and  has  a  name  for  being 
a  sober,  respectable  or- 
ganization devoted  to 
economic  research.  It  has  a  name  for  devotion  to  the 
institutional  arrangements  loosely  styled  capitalism. 
From  time  to  time  it  looks  up  from  its  adding  machines 
and  logarithmic  curves  long  enough  to  hurl  a  treatise, 
most  uncomplimentary  to  the  New  Deal,  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  White  House.  But  deep  in  the  bowels 
of  the  Institution,  a  study  has  been  in  process  for  some 
years  dealing  with  fundamental  defects  in  the  operation 
of  the  economic  system.  Why  has  the  system  so  disas- 
trously jammed?  With  the  profit  motive  in  full  control, 
why  has  the  industrial  machine  been  limping  along  at 
only  a  fraction  of  its  possible  capacity?  "No  national 
question  can  possibly  be  so  important  as  that  of  ascer- 
taining what  are  the  factors  in  our  present  economic 
system  which  tend  to  retard  rather  than  to  accelerate 
the  march  of  our  industrial  progress." 

Three  volumes  of  the  study  have  been  issued  during 
the  past  year  and  a  half;  the  fourth  and  final  volume 
lies  before  me.*  The  series  runs: 

America's  Capacity  to  Produce 

America's  Capacity  to  Consume 

The  Formation  of  Capital  (a  little  masterpiece!) 

Income  and  Economic  Progress 

The  first  volume,  I  confess,  irritated  me  profoundly, 
but  for  reasons  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Institution's  main  thesis.  The  last  volume,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  leaves  a  great  deal  unsaid  that 
ought  to  be  said,  and  ends  on  a  pathetically  weak  note. 
But  the  central  theme,  the  diagnosis  of  modern  capital- 
ism's increasing  failure  to  distribute  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living  despite  the  vast  gains  of  technology,  is  a 
clear  headed,  objective,  and  exceedingly  important  piece 
of  research.  It  merits  our  undivided  attention.  To  say 
that  it  contains  dynamite  is  perhaps  a  bit  strong,  but 
certainly  it  contains  a  wholesome  charge  of  black  powder. 

The  Brookings  Diagnosis 

I  propose  to  tell  you  in  my  own  words  what  the 
Brookings  Institution  has  discovered,  not  so  much  for 
your  instruction  as  for  my  own.  I  want  to  get  the  move- 
ment of  this  symphony  clearly  in  my  head.  I  want  to  be 
able  to  tell  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  precisely  why  he  is  out 
of  a  job,  or  shivering  about  the  ultimate  validity  of  his 

*  This  article  is  based  on  Income  and  Economic  Progress,  by  Harold  G. 
Moulton.     The     Brookings     Institution,     (but     hardly    a    book    review). 


Up  the  hills  march  the  Brookings  economists 
— production,  consumption,  capital,  income, 
in  their  four-volume  analysis  of  American 
capacity  and  progress;  and  then,  as  Mr. 
Chase  sees  it — they  march  down  again 


investments,  and  I  want 
to  say  that  if  he  does  not 
believe  my  story,  he  may 
check  it  with  the  impec- 
cable Brookings  Institu- 
tion of  Washington. 

The  extraordinary  in- 
eptitude of  the  prevailing  profit  system  for  maintaining 
the  decencies  of  life  is  first  made  plain  with  certain  ar- 
resting figures.  Note  the  word  prevailing.  The  Brook- 
ings Institution  is  not  out  to  destroy  profits,  but  it  is 
apparently  out  for  a  different  type  of  profit  system.  From 
1929  to  1932,  consumers'  goods  fell  off  23  percent,  capital 
goods  50  percent,  house  construction  80  percent.  The  loss 
in  dollars  of  income  to  individuals  in  the  four  years  1930 
to  1933  was  no  less  than  140  billions.  Workers  suffered 
an  income  loss  of  43  percent,  small  business  men  a  loss 
of  41  percent,  property  owners  a  loss  of  40  percent.  Even 
in  boom  years,  the  system  works  badly.  Its  operation 
averaged  only  66  percent  of  capacity  for  the  14  years 
from  1922  to  1935. 

The  source  of  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  physical 
factors.  A  carefully  prepared  inventory  of  raw  materials, 
labor,  transport,  marketing  facilities,  crops,  factory  ca- 
pacity, indicates  that  all  are  in  place,  and  capable  of  far 
better  performance.  Nor  is  there  a  scarcity  of  money  and 
credit  as  such.  Banks  stand  ready  to  manufacture  credit — 
or  check  money — in  large  quantities.  "The  great  problem  of 
American  business  men  is  not  how  to  produce  more,  but 
how  to  sell  what  they  have  already  produced."  (This  is 
perhaps  not  literally  true;  the  last  clause  should  read,  "to 
sell  what  they  are  quite  capable  of  producing.") 

Meanwhile  the  nation's  capacity  to  consume  shows  an 
aching  void.  In  the  peak  year  of  1929,  19  million  families, 
or  71  percent  of  all,  had  an  income  of  $2500  a  year  or 
less.  Six  million  families  sought  to  make  ends  meet  on 
$1,000  a  year  or  less.  To  give  every  family  in  the  nation 
a  standard  of  living  defined  as  "reasonable"  by  the  Bur- 
eau of  Home  Economics,  would  have  required,  in  1929, 
no  less  than  a  75  percent  increase  in  the  production  of 
consumers'  goods  and  services.  A  vast  unfilled  demand 
existed.  Yet  business  men  were  unable  to  keep  their 
factories  and  equipment  fully  employed. 

Why  ?  Many  of  us  can  give  a  reason,  but  few  of  us  can  back 
it  up  with  the  quantitative  data  presented  in  this  analysis. 

The  failure  of  consumptive  demand  to  equal  in  magnitude 
the  volume  of  goods  that  might  have  been  produced  is 
attributable  ...  to  the  fact  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
income  was  not  expended  for  consumption  goods  but  was 
diverted  to  savings  channels,  where  much  of  it  failed  to  be 
used  productively. 

As  a  people,  we  have  no  more  to  spend  than  the  dol- 
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The  picture  charts  on  this  and  the  opposite 
page  are  from  Rich  Man,  Poor  Man,  by  Ryllis 
Alexander  Goslin  and  Omar  Pancoast  Goslin 
(Harper,  $1)  and  are  based  upon  the  Figures 
in  the  Brookings  Institution  study,  America's 
Capacity  to  Consume.  They  are  here  reproduced 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers,  the 
authors,  and  the  editorial  committee  of  the 
People's  League  for  Economic  Security  of 
which  Stuart  Chase  is  an  advisory  member 


lars  which  are  first  given  to  us  by  economic  agents.  These 
agents  include  all  business  concerns,  governments  and 
other  employers.  The  dollars  come  to  us  in  the  form  of 
wages,  salaries,  interest  payments,  pensions,  dividends, 
royalties,  and  so  on.  Their  total  constitutes  the  outgo  of 
the  economic  complex — the  costs  of  all  production,  in- 
cluding services,  plus  the  return  the  producing  and  dis- 
tributing agents  allow  to  themselves.  To  us  as  individuals 
they  constitute  dollar  income.  If  we  as  a  people  do  not 
spend  all  the  income  we  have  received,  outgo  will  not  be 
covered;  the  system  as  a  whole  will  go  out  of  balance 
to  the  extent  of  the  dollars  withdrawn  and  saved.  If  the 
savings  are  actually  hoarded  in  socks,  mattresses  and 
safety  deposit  boxes,  the  unbalance  becomes  painfully 
evident.  But  if  the  savings  are  promptly  reinvested,  and 
so  distributed  in  wages  and  salaries  to  workers  produc- 
ing new  capital  goods,  a  comparative  balance  is  main- 
tained. The  critical  question  is  the  disposition  of  savings; 
are  they  put  to  work  or  are  they  not? 

The  Brookings  Institution  phrases  it  thus: 
The  inadequacy  of  consumptive  demand  is  not,  as  some 
writers  have  argued,  attributable  to  the  alleged  fact  that  the 
market  prices  of  commodities  necessarily  exceed  the  sums 
disbursed  in  connection  with  their  production.  The  truth  is 
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that  there  is  an  identity  between  the  market 
price  of  a  commodity  and  the  sums  received  by 
those  who  have  engaged  in  its  production.  If 
$100  is  paid  for  a  commodity,  $100  is  received 
by  the  seller,  and  any  difference  accruing  to 
him  over  and  above  the  disbursements  to  others 
for  materials,  interest,  wages,  etc.,  is  profit. 
Since  profits  are  also  available  for  expenditure, 
they  must  obviously  be  included  in  the  picture; 
and  when  included,  selling  prices  and  the  in- 
come of  producers  necessarily  must  be  equal. 
In  brief,  income  must  equal  outgo,  if  the 
system  is  to  maintain  equilibrium.  Hoarding 
or  its  equivalent  will  wreck  any  money  ex- 
change system,  even  as  a  shortage  of  lubri- 
cating oil  will  wreck  a  motor. 

Savings,  according  to  Dr.  Moulton,  were 
large  during  the  New  Era,  and  tended  pro- 
gressively to  increase.  The  distribution  of 
income  was  such  that  vast  sums  went  to 
the  rich  who  were  totally  unable  to  spend 
their  dollars  and  so  perforce  saved  them. 
Of  the  15  billions  of  savings  in  1929,  13  bil- 
lions accrued  to  10  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. Sixty  thousand  families  at  the  top 
saved  as  much  as  25  million  families  at  the  bottom.  Fam- 
ilies with  incomes  of  $10,000  and  over  per  year  con- 
tributed two  thirds  of  the  whole  savings  fund.  So  the 
Brookings  Institution  lays  down  a  law  : 

The  greater  the  number  of  persons  in  the  high  income 
groups,  the  larger  the  percentage  of  the  aggregate  national 
income  that  will  be  set  aside  for  investment  purposes. 

There  was  a  progressive  increase  of  such  persons  from 
1900  to  1929. 

Now  this  situation,  says  Brookings,  has  never  bothered 
the  orthodox  economists.  They  have  argued  that  if  in- 
come were  not  spent  directly  for  consumers'  goods,  it 
would  be  reinvested  and  spent  for  new  factories  and 
other  capital  goods,  and  so  all  returned  to  the  economic 
stream.  Savings  automatically  became  new  equipment, 
and  the  new  equipment  made  for  more  wealth.  Far  from 
being  a  danger,  savings  were  a  moral  obligation;  thrifty 
persons  were  good  persons.  It  was  assumed  that  enter- 
prisers would  always  enlarge  their  facilities  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  funds  available,  and  that  such  extensions 
in  no  wise  depended  upon  consumptive  demand.  The 
demand  for  consumers'  goods,  and  the  investment  of 
savings  in  new  capital  goods  were  held  by  the  orthodox 
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to  be  independent  variables.  Plants  would  be  built  even 
if  consumer  demand  were  declining. 

Nonsense!  says  the  Brookings  Institution,  and  proceeds 
to  prove  its  case.  The  statistical  record  shows  that  new 
plants  are  constructed  only  when  consumer  demand  is 
moving  briskly  forward.  The  two  curves  are  not  inde- 
pendent variables  as  the  orthodox  economists  have  held, 
but  firmly  linked  together.  How  is  it  possible  to  finance 
simultaneously  an  increase  in  the  output  of  consumers' 
and  capital  goods?  By  manufacturing  credit.  The  banks 
create  check  money  and  lend  it  to  enterprisers  for  both 
fixed  and  working  capital — for  motor  car  factories  and 
for  motor  car  production.  Bank  credit  makes  it  possible 
to  spend  more,  save  more,  reinvest  more.  This  dynamic 
factor  of  check  money,  created  literally  out  of  hope  and 
expectation,  renders  futile  any  attempt  to  understand  the 
functioning  of  the  system  in  static  terms. 

New  capital  goods,  then,  are  dependent  on  the  call  for 
consumers'  goods.  They  expand  or  contract  together.  But 
new  capital  goods  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  volume 


eign  loans,  into  land  speculation  and  into  the  stock 
market  for  the  sheer  purpose  of  bidding  up  prices.  Dur- 
ing the  depression,  the  excess — yes,  there  has  been  one — 
has  been  physically  hoarded  at  times,  has  remained  stag- 
nant in  bank  deposits  to  a  degree,  and  has  been  loaned 
to  the  government  to  finance  relief  expenditures.  None 
of  these  enumerated  dispositions  of  savings  has  resulted 
in  new  capital  goods.  Debts  have  been  run  up,  but  not 
factories  and  skyscrapers. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  learned  faculty  is  understand- 
able, observes  Dr.  Moulton,  because  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon is  so  new.  During  the  19th  century,  indeed  up 
to  the  war,  savings  were  invested  in  plant,  and  the  new 
check  money  created  by  the  banks  went  largely  into 
plant.  But  in  the  last  20  years,  because  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  national  income  in  the  higher  brackets,  the  bal- 
ance has  shifted.  We  have  had  a  chronic  surplus  of 
money  to  invest  above  the  demand  for  tangible  invest- 
ment. Brookings  devotes  the  whole  first  volume  of  its 
study  to  the  proof — and  a  very  cautious  and  conservative 
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of  savings.  From  1922  to  1929,  savings  showed  a  rapid 
increase  year  by  year,  but  plant  investment  remained 
practically  at  par.  By  1929,  of  total  savings  of  15  billions, 
only  five  billions  were  invested  in  new  physical  equip- 
ment. This  is  a  situation  to  confound  the  orthodox;  ten 
billion  dollars  gone  astray. 

Where  did  they  go?  The  Brookings  Institution  hunts 
the  wayward  dollars  down.  The  great  excess  of  savings 
over  tangible  investment  in  the  New  Era  went  into  for- 
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proof  it  is — that  in  practically  every  line  of  activity,  plant 
capacity  was  well  in  excess  of  market  demand.  If  you 
have  a  surplus  of  productive  capacity — and  the  exact  per- 
centage need  not  concern  us  here — why  invest  your  sav- 
ings in  more  plants  ?  Why  indeed  ?  Business  men  did  not 
want  the  money,  as  their  overhead  burden  was  already 
formidable  enough,  and  so  excess  savings  went  to  Peru, 
Germany  and  China,  or  into  the  Florida  land  boom,  or 
into  Radio  Common  and  Middle  West  Utilities. 
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Our  capacity  to  produce  consumer  goods  has  been  chron- 
ically in  excess  of  the  amount  which  consumers  are  able,  or 
willing,  to  take  off  the  markets;  and  this  situation  is  at- 
tributable to  the  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  income 
which  is  diverted  to  savings  channels.  The  result  is  a  chronic 
inability — despite  such  devices  as  high  pressure  salesman- 
ship, instalment  credits,  and  loans  to  facilitate  foreign  pur- 
chases— to  find  market  outlets  adequate  to  absorb  our  full 
productive  capacity. 

If  savings  under  modern  financial  methods  do  not 
return  to  the  economic  stream  through  new  investment, 
they  must,  in  effect,  be  hoarded,  sterilized.  No  amount 
of  speculation  in  land  or  stocks  helps  the  situation  in  the 
long  run.  If  income  is  depleted  by  dead  savings,  it  cannot 
balance  outgo.  The  system  as  a  whole  is  forced  to  operate 
at  a  deficit,  which  can  only  mean  permanent  depression, 
if  not  progressive  degeneration,  so  long  as  the  gap  re- 
mains unclosed.  If  the  nation's  goods  cost  a  dollar,  and 
citizens  can  spend  only  90  cents,  something  is  going  to 
crack.  Something  has  cracked.  It  may  be  objected  that 
if  the  rich  spent  all  their  interest,  dividends,  rents  and 
royalties  for  consumers'  goods,  balance  would  be  re- 
stored. It  would.  But  the  rich,  one  fears,  would  choke  to 
death  in  the  attempt.  In  1929,  according  to  Virgil  Jordan, 
the  500  odd  families  with  incomes  of  over  a  million  spent 
as  a  group  only  $87,000,000 — leaving  more  than  a  billion 
of  their  combined  income  for  savings  and  investment. 

The  Root  of  Our  Troubles 

The  above  in  broad  outline  is  the  diagnosis  of  the 
Brookings  Institution.  I  have  sought  to  brief  it  faithfully. 
If  I  have  not  succeeded  I  shall  be  glad  to  stand  corrected. 
In  summary:  "Our  diagnosis  of  the  economic  system  has 
revealed  that  the  way  in  which  the  income  resulting 
from  the  nation's  productive  activities  is  divided  among 
the  various  groups  which  comprise  society,  lies  at  the 
root  of  our  difficulties.  Inadequate  buying  power  among 
the  masses  of  the  people  appears  to  be  fundamentally  re- 
sponsible for  the  persistent  failure  to  call  forth  our  pro- 
ductive powers.  It  has  been  shown,  also,  that  the  stand- 
ards of  living  desired  for  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
can  be  attained  only  if  we  can  somehow  greatly  increase 
the  national  output  of  goods  and  services.  Our  problem 
is  to  determine  whether  the  flow  of  the  income  stream  . .  . 
can  be  so  modified  as  to  expand  progressively  the  effec- 
tive demand  for  goods." 

Keep  your  eye  steadily  on  that  phrase:  "whether  the 
flow  of  the  income  stream  can  be  so  modified"  . .  .  wheth- 
er excess  savings  can  be  diverted  into  spendings. 

The  black  powder  is  readily  discovered.  If  Brookings 
is  right,  we  have  no  need  for  capital  and  capitalists  on 
the  scale  in  which  they  now  cumber  the  ground.  Of  the 
15  billions  which  capitalists  (large  and  small,  but  mostly 
large)  had  to  reinvest  in  1929,  only  five  billions  could  be 
put  to  work.  The  balance  drained  into  sterile  speculation, 
further  to  upset  the  system  when  the  crash  came.  If  the 
government  wants  to  soak  the  rich  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  unproductive  savings,  nothing  but  good  can  come 
of  it,  provided  the  taxes  so  collected  are  transformed  into 
active  purchasing  power.  No  worker,  no  farmer,  no  pro- 


ductive business  man  can  do  aught  but  benefit  by  the 
transfer.  We  require  only  that  amount  of  capital  which 
the  demand  for  consumers'  goods  dictates. 

Powder  enough  here  to  blow  up  some  cherished  insti- 
tutions. But  the  Brookings  Institution  never  draws  this 
detonating  conclusion. 

Having  embarked  on  personal  observations,  I  propose 
to  continue.  This  is  Chase  talking,  not  Brookings.  Why 
have  savings  gained  relatively  to  total  national  income  in 
recent  years?  Because  compound  interest  has  been  stead- 
ily at  work  for  a  century,  and  is  now  beginning  to  pro- 
duce its  inevitable  effects.  Certainly  this  is  one  reason, 
unmentioned  by  Brookings.  (For  statistical  proof,  sec 
Bassett  Jones,  Debt  and  Production.  Savings  result  from 
unspent  profits  as  well  as  from  unspent  interest.  The 
compounding  factor  works  in  respect  to  all  capital  claims.) 
In  the  early  years  of  the  system,  the  effect  is  slight,  but 
in  due  time  it  becomes  transcendent.  The  result  is  the 
same  whether  rich  or  poor  elect  not  to  spend  all  their 
income,  but  it  is  the  rich  who  obviously  perform  the  bulk 
of  the  saving,  and  who  have  contributed  most  to  the 
majestic  compounding  process.  When  the  process  reaches 
a  certain  point — and  apparently  we  have  reached  it — a 
large  fraction  of  savings  can  no  longer  be  profitably  in- 
vested; they  turn  into  hoardings,  speculative  or  other- 
wise, and  the  dollar  system  instantly  registers  a  deficit. 
This  is  the  law  of  its  being.  The  creation  of  credit  by  the 
banks  serves  only  to  accentuate  the  process. 

According  to  the  classic  Marxian  interpretation,  the 
fault  for  these  disastrous  results  lies  in  profits  taken  from 
the  surplus  value  which  labor  contributes.  This  interpre- 
tation is  similar  at  first  glance,  but  on  closer  inspection 
we  see  two  differences:  the  judgment  of  Brookings  is 
impersonal  and  amoral,  and  the  blame  is  placed  not  on 
the  fact  of  profits  but  on  the  use  made  of  them. 

Again,  the  progress  of  technology  has  made  a  given 
dollar  of  equipment  produce  more  consumers'  goods 
than  in  the  past.  A  million  dollar  automatic  plant  may 
equal  in  output  a  two  million  dollar  plant  of  a  generation 
ago.  This  cuts  down  the  need  for  new  capital,  and 
promises  to  cut  it  ever  more  deeply.  If  it  be  objected  that 
the  automatic  plant  requires  capital,  I  assent,  but  point 
out  that  if  it  is  simply  displacing  an  operating  plant 
already  in  place,  the  net  demand  for  capital  does  not 
increase.  Obviously  we  cannot  long  tolerate  interest  costs 
on  two  plants  serving  a  market  for  one.  Only  if  the  auto- 
matic plant  is  added  to  existing  operating  plant,  is  there 
a  field  for  new  productive  investment.  But  it  will  not  be 
so  added — save  by  fools — if  consumer  demand  is  not 
present.  Due  to  the  compounding  process,  the  consumer 
demand  is  progressively  damped  down.  It  is  considera- 
tions such  as  these  which  render  meaningless  much  of 
the  current  talk  in  financial  circles  about  achieving  busi- 
ness recovery  through  plant  modernization.  (Nor,  in 
these  pep  talks,  is  the  further  complication  of  increased 
technological  unemployment  given  any  attention.) 

If  society  is  going  to  use  money  rather  than  barter  or 
rationing — and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  highly  special- 
ized community  can  avoid  it —  (Continued  on  page  566) 
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Ambassador  Dwight  W.  Morrow  addressing  the  Mexico  City  Rotary  Club  in  1929 


Morrow  the  American 

BY  RICHARD  B.  SCANDRETT,  JR. 


kROGRESS,"  Dwight  Morrow  used  to  say,  "needs 
to  be  nudged."  He  had  a  deep  and  abiding  faith 
in  progress.  With  ebullient  energy  he  nudged, 
as  his  life  developed,  with  increasing  effectiveness.  In  his 
early  twenties  he  had  acquired  that  belief  in  the  "orderly 
achievement  of  practical  ends,"  which  was  to  make  him 
a  wise  rebel,  a  patient  reformer  and  an  understanding 
philosopher.  In  mid-life,  at  the  height  of  business  suc- 
cess, he  accepted  the  difficult  but  middle-range  ambassa- 
dorship to  Mexico  and,  in  writing  Mrs.  Morrow  about 
the  appointment,  could  borrow  a  line  from  the  Ballad  of 
the  White  Horse,  "I  must  choose  the  risky  things  rather 
than  the  slow  moons  like  silver  rings  and  the  ripening 
of  plums." 

There,  as  always,  his  nudging  was  directed  most  often 
At  promoting  understanding.  His  purposeful  optimism 
had  a  contagious  quality.  His  extraordinary  capacity  for 
intimate  personal  relationships  enabled  him  to  work  har- 


moniously with  those  of  conflicting  ideas  and  tempera- 
ments. Nothing  delighted  him  more  than  to  demonstrate 
to  irate  opponents  that  their  difficulties  were  more  ap- 
parent than  real.  Nevertheless  he  was  quick  to  recognize 
it  when  basic  principles  could  not  be  compromised,  as 
in  the  conflict  between  the  Mexican  government  and  the 
church.  With  him  as  a  common  denominator  President 
Calles  and  Father  Burke  had  agreed  on  a  modus 
operand!  upon  which  to  reopen  the  churches  in  Mexico. 
He  wasted  no  time  in  "pounding  pillows"  when  funda- 
mental principles  were  involved  on  which  there  could 
be  no  compromise.  He  had  struggled  with  the  conflicting 
philosophies  of  the  English  historians_and  had  developed 
a  persistent  belief  that  real  progress  is  very,  very  slow. 
This  made  him  suspicious  of  attempts  at  too  rapid  re- 
form which  he  felt  were  apt  to  move  backward  instead 
of  forward.  Humility  and  patience  appeared  to  him  as 
indispensable  handmaidens  to  progress.  He  did  not  con- 


fuse caution  with  reaction.  Impatience  or  intolerance 

Intimate  glimpses  of  a  man  who  nudged  prog-  could  not  successfully  camouflage  themselves  before 

•  j.             J  L     •                LI  kim  as  courage.  Good  intentions  could  not  tempt  him 

reSS  in  a  World  Charmed  by  impossible  normal-  as  a  substitute  for  understanding.  He  recognized  that 

Cy— as  a  member  of  his  family  recalls  him  after  <°  **  Permanent,  reforms  in  a  democracy  must  be 

.         ..        I  I  k.  I                 /in          I  based  on  considered  rather  than  on  temporary  public 

reading  Harold  Nicolson  s  brilliant  biography  opinion.  Back  of  this  was  his  penchant  for  handling 
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ordinary  things  with  ordinary  people — his  awareness  that 
their  emotions,  motives,  capacities  largely  control  the 
course  of  events  in  a  democracy.  This  was  not  merely 
because  he  really  liked  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
but  because  he  knew  that  they,  rather  than  the  top- 
notchers,  are  our  civilization. 

Here  we  have  a  clue  to  why  it  is  that  Harold  Nicolson, 
his  English  biographer,  in  sequence  to  his  earlier  trilogy 
of  volumes  in  the  field  of  international  relations,  has 
chosen  this  American  and  his  part  in  war  and  post-war 
negotiations  as  the  exemplar  of  a  new  epoch,  one  in 
which  the  peoples  themselves  and  those  who  speak  for 
them  are  supplanting  the  old  diplomacy.  In  his  brilliant 
biography,*  brought  out  in  October,  he  presents  for 
contemplation  by  his  own  contemporaries  the  living  por- 
trait of  a  man  who  has  taken  an  active  and  significant 
part  in  solving  problems  which,  as  the  Italian-Ethiopian 
crisis  demonstrates,  are  still  actively  controversial. 

Here  we  have  a  clue  also  to  what  impelled  this  lawyer- 
banker  to  throw  himself  into  the  politics  and  public  ser- 
vice of  his  time — his  apprehension  of  a  new  epoch  in 
American  life  itself,  one  in  which  government  takes  on 
an  altogether  fresh  importance  and  throws  down  the 
gage  totleadership  of  capacity  and  foresight. 

As  an  Englishman  Saw  Him 

Completely  free  from  the  influence  of  the  prejudices 
of  American  business  or  politics,  Nicolson  has  accom- 
plished a  task  all  the  more  difficult  and  astonishing  be- 
cause it  is  completed  within  four  years  of  Morrow's 
death.  With  deft  insight  he  paints  him  as  "a  fascinating 
fusion  of  the  imaginative  with  the  practical,  of  the  cau- 
tious with  the  impulsive,  of  brilliance  with  solidity  which 
gave  his  conversation  an  illuminative  quality  which  can 
best  be  described  as  incandescent."  This  the  author 
epitomizes  in  a  phrase:  "He  caused  ideas  to  glow." 

In  tracing  his  life  from  humble  beginnings  to  a  posi- 
tion influential  in  national  and  world  affairs,  Nicolson 
ascribes  the  most  important  influences  to  Mrs.  Morrow 
and  to  Amherst  College,  "an  inspiring  reservoir  of  self- 
encouragement  and  self-esteem."  Nicolson  tells  us  that 
Professor  Carman  "released  Morrow's  intelligence  from 
the  fetters  of  prejudice"  and  Professor  Morse  sowed  the 
seed  which  gave  him  a  "comprehension  of  the  slow  move- 
ment of  history  and  human  development"  which  he 
labels  "Morrow's  belief  in  gradualness."  He  illustrates 
Morrow's  methods,  by  quoting  him  at  the  start  of  what 
came  to  be  known  as  Morrow's  Air  Board  as  saying, 
"What  is  needed  is  a  more  generous  appreciation  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  other  side,"  and  again  his  kindred 
words  at  the  London  Naval  Conference  in  urging  "pa- 
tience with  what  seems  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
other  side." 

Himself  a  trained  career  man  and  a  son  of  one  of 
England's  most  intelligent  diplomatists,!  Nicolson  is 

*  DWIGHT  MORROW,  a  biography  by  Harold  Nicolson.  Harcourt  Brace 
&  Co.  409  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

t  Lord  Carnoch,  head  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  1900-1918,  Ambassa- 
dor to  Russia,  etc.,  the  subject  of  Mr.  Nicolson's  first  volume,  Portrait 
of  a  Diplomatist  (1930),  followed  by  Peacemaking  (1933)  and  Curzon 
(1934). 


preeminently  qualified  to  appraise  Morrow's  work  in 
Mexico.  In  doing  so  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
Morrow  was  "able  to  bring  current  theories  which  were 
outdated  and  contradictory  into  line  with  existing  reali- 
ties; and  to  raise  facts  to  a  level  where  they  could  be 
examined  in  the  light  not  of  national  prestige  but  of 
human  philosophy."  Nicolson  points  out  with  convincing 
clarity  that  Morrow  was  the  first  "to  demonstrate  how 
much  could  be  achieved  by  sympathy  and  confidence  as 
the  only  possible  alternative  either  to  legal  controversy 
or  to  menaces  and  marines." 

The  stimulating  and  erudite  Englishman  is  at  his  best 
in  his  description  of  the  London  Naval  Conference  in  the 
spring  of  1930.  He  quotes  Sir  Arthur  Salter  as  saying  that 
Morrow  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  delegates; 
ascribing  this  to  his  mastery  of  technical  details  and  to 
the  circumstance  that  unlike  most  Americans  he  was 
"devoid  of  all  feelings  of  ethical  superiority  even  as  he 
was  devoid  of  all  feelings  of  intellectual  inferiority.  Not 
for  one  moment,"  says  Nicolson,  "did  he  feel  that  he  was 
either  holier  or  more  ignorant  than  Briand  or  Ramsay 
MacDonald."  He  found  in  Morrow  a  singularly  apt 
illustration  of  the  view  that  had  emerged  from  his  pre- 
vious writings:  that  with  Versailles  the  old  diplomacy 
was  dead;  that  policies  would  thereafter  be  determined 
by  popular  understanding  and  desire.  He  depicts  Mor- 
row as  recognizing  and  acting  upon  this  major  premise 
both  in  Mexico  and  London. 

He  makes  no  attempt  however,  to  appraise  Morrow  as 
a  significant  milestone  in  the  internal  evolution  of  gov- 
ernment in  this  country.  In  the  American  scene  his  hero 
was  set  in  a  matrix  of  life  with  a  spiritual  significance 
and  implication  and  a  political  vernacular  profoundly 
different  from  that  of  England.  There  is  something  pri- 
mary in  personal  relations  here  that  is  so  unlike  the  way 
in  which  individuals  are  bound  together  in  the  older 
country  that  no  Englishman  could  have  been  expected 
to  get  it.  Nicolson  avoids  the  error  of  pretending  to  do  so. 
While  he  paints  a  vivid  and  true  portrait  and  uses  rare 
judgment  and  artistry  in  his  distribution  of  emphasis  he 
frankly  sees  Morrow  as  a  man  rather  than  as  an  Amercah. 

In  his  treatment  of  Morrow's  candidacy  for  the  United 
States  Senate  for  example,  there  is  indication  that  Nicol- 
son does  not  understand  the  machinery  of  American 
politics  or  the  deep  implication  of  the  Senatorial  vote. 
This  causes  him  to  disregard  completely  the  particular 
development  in  representative  government,  as  we  have 
it  in  the  United  States,  to  which  Morrow's  admission  to 
the  Senate  pointed. 

His  surprise  that  Morrow's  abilities  had  not  been  more 
steadily  availed  of  by  our  government  clearly  implies 
that  in  England  it  would  have  been  otherwise.  For  Eng- 
land traditionally  accords  a  higher  place  in  public  esteem 
to  its  statesmen  than  to  its  industrial  leaders;  external 
relations  have  so  long  been  of  primary  importance  that 
the  public  recognizes,  perhaps  unconsciously,  that  her 
life  blood  is  dependent  on  the  sagacity  of  those  who 
guide  her  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  con- 
trast with  our  own  isolationist  tradition  and  our  unde- 
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velopecl  natural  resources,  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  had  been  more  dependent  on  industry  than  on 
politics  during  most  of  our  century  and  a  half  of  ex- 
istence as  a  nation.  The  maintenance  of  a  social  equi- 
librium in  the  United  States  between  a  "ruling  class"  and 
a  "subject  class"  was  not  an  insistent  problem.  As  com- 
pared with  European  countries,  class  consciousness  here 
was  slight.  Government  in  the  United  States  during  most 
ot:  our  century  and  a  half  of  existence  as  a  nation  has 
been  in  a  very  real  sense,  a  negative  rather  than  an 
affirmative  business  as  compared  with  that  of  England. 
Those  who  by  their  energy,  resourcefulness  and  shrewd- 
ness contributed  effectively  to  the  material  progress  of 
the  country  were  accorded  power,  honor,  recognition  and 
material  benefits.  The  idea  prevailed  that  their  efforts 
brought  more  to  society  than  even  the  most  unsocial 
among  them  were  able  to  consume.  Such  men  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  mantles  of  the  patriots  and  statesmen  who 
had  founded  the  political  entity  that  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  theatre  for  the  activities  of  the  entrepreneurs. 

The  World  War  changed  this  for  the  time;  once  we 
had  entered  it  the  chief  business  of  the  country  became 
the  business  of  war  and  our  ablest  business  leaders  be- 
came directly  a  part  of  the  government.  This  many  of 
them  did  as  dollar-a-year  men.  Executives,  merchandising 
men,  great  industrial  organizers  and  bankers,  including 
Morgan  partners,  found  themselves  overnight  occupying 
government  positions.  The  "ruling  class"  was,  at  least 
temporarily,  ruling  directly  rather  than  indirectly.  But 
when  the  war  ended  they  returned  to  their  private  af- 
fairs and  the  public  generally  was  apparently  satisfied 
that  it  was  possible  to  get  back  to  "business  as  usual." 
Wilson  had  attempted  to  go  too  fast  and  the  country 
yearned  for  peace  both  in  a  military  and  economic  sense. 
Warren  G.  Harding  was  elected  President  on  a  "Return 
to  Normalcy"  platform  and  Coolidge  succeeded  him  on 
a  sort  of  "Let  well  enough  alone"  program. 

The  War  Debts 

As  early  as  1919  Dwight  Morrow  was  acutely  conscious 
of  the  swing  back  to  the  pre-war  status  quo.  He  regard- 
ed it  as  a  temporary  expression  of  an  unconscious  popular 
desire  to  avoid  facing  the  consequences  of  the  war.  With 
uncanny  insight  he  foresaw  that  it  was  little  short  of 
madness  to  "allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  war 
ended  with  the  Armistice"  or  indeed  that  his  generation 
would  "live  to  see  its  end."  He  was  to  be  in  disagreement 
with  American  public  opinion,  for  example,  on  the  issue 
of  the  war  debts,  maintaining  that  it  was  not  only  futile 
but  dangerous  to  pretend  they  were  going  to  be  paid. 

Almost  from  the  moment  he  relinquished  his  service 
on  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  he  exerted 
all  the  power  of  his  mind  to  help  turn  the  worldwide 
recoil  against  war  to  account.  Before  President  Wilson 
set  sail  on  his  second  trip  to  Versailles  Morrow  had  writ- 
ten a  temperate  but  affirmative  analysis  of  the  League  of 
Nations  idea*  grounded  on  his  review  of  past  attempts 


h  The   Society  of  Free   States,  New  York  Evening  Post   1918. 


Keystone 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morrow  after  the  Senatorial  election  of  1930 

toward  international  peace.  One  cannot  resist  lingering 
on  what  might  have  come  out  of  Versailles  if  Wilson 
had  had  Morrow  at  his  side  there  instead  of  Lansing, 
another  Amherst  alumnus.  Perhaps  in  Morrow,  Wilson 
might  have  found  a  philosopher  who  would  have  under- 
stood how  to  influence  the  course  of  a  prophet  whose 
failure  to  recognize  and  enlist  the  forces  in  public  opin- 
ion was  to  be  responsible  for  the  shattering  of  his  hopes. 
For  in  gazing  at  the  stars,  that  which  was  at  Wilson's 
feet  had  escaped  him,  and  he  had  stumbled  into  the  fire 
so  carefully  fanned  at  home  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Morrow  himself  returned  to  Wall  Street  but  his  main 
interest  had  shifted  from  finance  to  public  affairs.  He 
was  acutely  conscious  that  opportunities  to  nudge  were 
multiplying  and  did  not  share  the  illusion  of  many  other 
leaders  in  the  business  world  that  they  could  return  to 
their  offices  and  continue  to  rule  by  indirection. 

This  was  all  the  more  striking  because  in  the  flush 
of  Morrow's  post-war  activities  as  a  financier,  his  friend 
and  classmate  at  Amherst  came  to  the  White  House. 
While  Morrow  had  been  achieving  success  as  a  lawyer 
and  banker,  Coolidge  had  been  rising  step  by  step  in 
public  office  until  he  had  become  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1919  Morrow  was  (Continued  on  page  568) 
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Pullman  Porters  on  Parad 


BY  VICTOR  WEYBRIGHT 


A"TER   two  conferences  in  Chicago   the  Brother- 
hood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  has  invoked  the 
the  services  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  in 
the  hope  of  negotiating  a  satisfactory  contract  with  the 
Pullman  Company.     The  collapse  of  preliminary  bar- 
gaining is  perhaps  discouraging.     Nevertheless  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  Negro  labor  union  represents  a  victory 
for  black  workers.   It  is  the  climax  of  a  long  story,  and 
an  interesting  one. 

The  first  Pullman  hotel  car  made  its  historic  run 
right  after  Appomattox,  and  in  the  next  few  years 
George  Mortimer  Pullman  created  the  porter's  job  for 
the  emancipated  slave.  So  natural  was  the  affinity  be- 
tween a  high  class  Negro  and  a  high  class  railroad  car, 
that  the  Pullman  Company  became  the  largest  employer 
of  Negroes  in  the  United  States.  In  that  role,  it  not  only 
attracted  superior  porters;  it  conferred  upon  them  the 
distinction  of  de  luxe  travel,  made  them  the  aristocrats 
of  black  workers.  Thousands  of  them  own  their  own 
homes  and  automobiles,  educate  their  children.  Many 
have  graduated  from  the  job  of  Pullman  porter  into  the 
professions.  That,  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  por- 
ters' union  entirely  independent  of  and  not  financed 
by  the  employing  corporation  is  negotiating  for  a  work- 
ing agreement  on  behalf  of  eight  thousand  porters  is 
on  the  one  hand  a  consequence  of  amendments  last 
year  to  the  Railway  Act  of  1926  and  on  the  other  of 
extraordinary  tenacity  on  the  part  of  a  handful  of  porters 
who  since  1925  have  carried  on  the  fight  to  unionize. 

The  1934  amendments  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act  guar- 
anteed to  employes  of  any  carrier  the  right  to  organize 
without  interference  by  the  employer.  This  made  the 
Pullman  Company's  old  employe-representation  plan 
questionable,  to  say  the  least.  The  porters  who  had  been 
prominent  in  the  plan  formed  a  union  of  their  own.  But 
last  June,  in  an  election  conducted  by  the  National  Me- 
diation Board,  the  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters 
overwhelmingly  won  the  right  to  represent  the  porters. 
The  Brotherhood,  at  that  time  affiliated  directly  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  "baby"  unions  usually 
are  till  they  prove  their  strength,  has  now  been  granted 
autonomy  and  an  international  charter  and  is  a  "state" 
instead  of  a  "territory"  in  the  AF  of  L  domain.  And 
as  this  is  written,  its  representatives,  after  unfruitful 
meetings  with  officers  of  the  Pullman  Company  in  Chi- 
cago, have  requested  the 
services  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  and  me- 
diation will  soon  begin. 

The   June  election   pe- 
riod was  a  tense  one  in 


near  railway  terminals.  The  air  was  often  noisy  with  at- 
tack and  counter-attack  of  accusation.  "You  Brotherhood 
men  are  troublemakers — '  "Oh  yeah — the  Pullman 
Company  don't  coddle  our  officers,  anyway." 

Although  difference  of  opinion  among  the  porters  oc- 
casionally developed  into  violence,  and  Ashley  L.  Totten, 
secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  was  beaten,  the  arguments 
were  surprisingly  gentle — but  realistic.  On  neither  side 
was  the  emotional  appeal  capitalized  half  so  much  as  the 
outright  appeal  to  security  on  the  job,  bargaining  power, 
better  treatment.  So  discreet  were  the  Protective  Associa- 
.  tion  porters  who  were  friendly  to  the  company,  and  so 
absolutely  did  the  rival  Brotherhood  organizers  obey  the 
slogan  "A  union  porter  is  a  good  porter"  that  the  casual 
traveler  was  not  aware  of  the  fight  going  on.  This  re- 
straint on  the  trains  may  not  have  resulted  altogether 
from  loyalty  to  the  job.  All  porters  know  that  at  any 
time  their  lockers  may  be  inspected,  their  conversation 
checked,  their  jobs  lost  because  of  a  lapse  from  the  rules. 
One  old  classic  quotes  a  busy  porter  saying  to  a  stranger. 
"The  bull  with  the  long  horns  is  on  the  train  and  he 
ain't  gonna  ketch  me."  The  stranger  turned  out  to  be 
a  Pullman  official,  the  bull  with  the  long  horns 
himself. 

ONE  porter,  sensitive  of  the  fact  that  his  word  had 
on  several  occasions  been  outweighed  by  the  word 
of  a  passenger  or  a  conductor,  says,  "The  Pullman  Com- 
pany seems  to  consider  me  a  liar  except  when  I  testify 
for  the  company  in  a  lawsuit,  and  then  I'm  a  truthful 
fellow,  sure  enough."  This  is  an  exaggeration.  The  com- 
pany recognizes  that  the  porter  is  a  great  advertisement, 
a  tangible  asset  to  the  service,  an  American  institution 
that  has  never  been  questioned.  In  darkness  of  night  the 
porter's  presence  is  as  reassuring  to  the  timid  traveler, 
with  only  a  thin  green  curtain  between  sanctuary  and  a 
thousand  perils,  as  an  old  family  retainer  and  London 
bobbie  rolled  into  one.  In  addition  to  making  down — 
not  up— the  berth,  the  porter  can  bathe  a  child;  write  a 
telegram;  administer  first  aid;  open  a  stubborn  window; 
get  a  troublesome  drunkard  out  of  sight  and  hearing; 
shine  dozens  of  boots  (with  polish  he  buys  himself)  yet 
always  look  immaculate  and  imperturbable  in  his  white 
coat.  He  is  so  unobtrusive  that  his  ordinary  whereabouts, 
when  he  comes  from  nowhere  to  the  summons  of  the 


bell,  are  a  deep  mystery. 

At  last  the  Brotherhood  of  the  sleeping  cars 
negotiates  with  the  Company.  Back  of  this  lies 
story  of  the  largest  Negro  union  in  the 

i  <•/  tj 


In  a  wreck  he  sticks  to  his 
classically  named  car  like  a 
captain  to  his  ship.  In  reply 
to  unreasonable  requests 
he  is  cleft  at  dodging  the 


many   a   "Porter's   Rest"     Country    and    of     its    struggle    for    recognition     brutal  fact  that  the  corn- 
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Brown  Brothers,  N.  Y. 


When  the  Brotherhood  received  its  international  charter  from  the  AF  of  L  after  its  election  victory  in  June,  Mayor  LaGuardia  of  New  York 
felicitated  this  delegation   of  porters  at  City   Hall.   In   white,  to   left  of  American  Hag,  Ashley  L.  Totten,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  union 


pany  has  a  rule  against  anything,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
must  remember  which  celebrities  can  break  all  rules  against 
large  pets,  drinking,  or  card-playing  in  certain  states. 
Without  reading  the  Union  Pacific  sign — "The  porter  in 
this  car  is  at  your  service  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day; 
whatever  your  needs  or  wishes  simply  ring  for  him" — you 
know  that  a  porter  on  duty  catches  only  occasional  cat- 
naps in  the  smoking  room  or  in  an  upper  berth  next  to  it. 
On  a  long  run  he  eats  at  the  convenience  of  the  railroad, 
usually  breakfast  around  ten,  supper  around  four,  paying 
for  both  meals  at  half-price,  but  tipping  the  waiter  gener- 
ously. Those  who  live  by  the  tip  must  travel  by  the  tip. 

"In  our  service,"  says  one  por- 
ter, "the  bogeyman'll  get  you  if 
you  do  sleep."  And  another: 
"Everything  on  rails  rests  but  the 
porter — the  engine,  the  trainmen, 
even  livestock;  why,  even  in  slav- 
ery a  Negro  only  worked  from 
sun  to  sun."  To  this  extravagant 
self-pity  the  company  counters  with 
a  copy  of  its  agreement,  still  ob- 
served, made  under  the  employe- 
representation  plan,  guaranteeing 
time  off  with  pay  at  the  end  of  a 
run.  For  example,  a  porter  on  reg- 
ular assignment  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  makes  only  six 
round  trips  a  month.  When  a  por- 
ter "follows  the  tip"  from  Coast 
to  Coast,  a  grueling  experience  if 
he  happens  to  be  carrying  a  con- 
vention crowd,  let  us  say  Shrin- 
ers,  he  has  a  day  of  rest  before  he 
starts  back,  and  a  week  off  for 


rest  after  each  round  trip.  Such  assignments  give  him  a 
chance  to  dabble  in  business — real  estate,  shopkeeping, 
even  law — on  his  off-time.  In  the  good  old  days  many 
porters  led  lives  of  double  distinction  among  their  fel- 
lows. Now,  with  such  opportunities  limited,  and  the  best 
runs  claimed  largely  by  favored  Pullman  veterans,  the 
average  porter — either  on  regular  assignment,  on  extra 
call,  or  furlough — depends  entirely  upon  his  porter's  job. 
Porters  are  not  inarticulate  farmhands,  nor  are  they 
recruited  from  that  class.  Many  are  educated,  not  a  few 
qualified  for  professions.  College  graduates  are  no  rarity. 
Most  of  them  have  had  a  grasp  all  along  of  the  impli- 
cations, and  the  issues  involved, 
in  this  question  of  unionization. 
As  far  back  as  1920  a  group  of 
them  laid  their  nebulous  griev- 
ances before  the  Railway  Admin- 
istration. They  were  told  by  Mr. 
McAdoo  that  if  they  wanted  to 
get  anywhere  they  would  have  to 
organize.  After  eluding  several 
unions  that  sought  jurisdiction 
over  them — wherein  they  would 
have  run  the  risk  of  being  rele- 
gated into  black  auxiliary  locals, 
impotent  as  women  in  the  Amer- 
ican Legion — they  accepted  the 
company's  suggestion  that  they 
organize  an  employe-representa- 
tion plan,  a  company  union.  Many 
of  them  joined  the  Pullman  Por- 
ters' Benefit  Association,  which 
provides  sickness  and  death  bene- 
fits, and  which  is  administered  as 
a  fraternal  lodge  by  the  porters. 


R.  D.  Jones 

Brotherhood  President  A.  Philip  Randolph 
who  abhors  the  two-bits  whiskbroom  ritual 
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brown  Brutners,  IS.  V. 


Off  duty,  porters  drop  into  their  clubrooms  in  the  old  brownstone  house  where  they  organized;  although  beer  is  served  by  white-coated 
waiters,  Pullman  car  decorum  prevails.  Far  into  the  night  they  hear  the  clicking  of  the  typewriters   in   the   headquarters  office  upstairs 


Previously  a  pension  system  had  been  worked  out  for  all 
employes.  It  was  in  1925  that  the  peculiar  grievances  of 
the  still  dissatisfied  porters  were  first  crystallized  by  A. 
Philip  Randolph,  young  Negro  editor  of  Harlem's  Mes- 
senger Magazine,  organizer  of  civic  forums,  student  at 
the  City  College  of  New  York,  occasional  lecturer  at  the 
Rand  School  and  later  a  Socialist  candidate  for  Congress. 
He  had  had  some  experience  organizing  elevator  opera- 
tors. Although  he  had  never  put  a  paper  bag  on  a  travel- 
er's hat  or  gone  through  the  ritual  of  the  whiskbroom- 
and-two-bits  in  a  Pullman  car  corridor,  he  knew  many 
porters.  Calmly,  factually,  patiently,  he  surveyed  the 
thorny  path  ahead  of  any  pioneer  union,'  let  alone  a 
Negro  one.  Deep  friendships  were  struck.  The  only  non- 
porter  to  become  an  official  of  the  Brotherhood,  he  was 
elected  president  in  the  erstwhile  porters'  recreation  hall 
in  Harlem's  136th  Street,  now  National  headquarters  for 
the  union. 

Advantage  of  Being  an  Outsider 

Because  he  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  a  porter,  the 
company  ignored  him;  yet  because  he  was  not  a  porter 
the  company  could  not  discipline  him,  fire  him  nor  find 
his  car  untidy,  as  union  members  charged  happened  to 
some  of  their  active  members  on  the  job.  Porters  say  that 
from  1925  on,  membership  in  the  Brotherhood  was  often 
the  signal  for  the  "sack."  This  the  company  denies;  it 
was  not  actually  proven  in  a  single  instance.  But  from 
porters  who  are  willing  to  talk  it  is  not  difficult  to  glean 
that  some  district  superintendents  took  a  belligerent  line. 
And  many  porters  kept  their  sympathy  with  the  Brother- 
hood a  dark  secret  and  some  even  paid  their  dues  anony- 
mously. This  practice  deceived  the  company  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  Brotherhood  during  these  years  when  it 
was  out  in  the  wilderness.  When  it  became  affiliated  with 


the  American  Federation  of  labor,  Randolph  never 
claimed  enough  votes  in  the  convention  to  indicate  that 
he  had  more  than  a  thousand  members.  Paradoxically, 
however,  he  continued  to  clamor  for  recognition.  The 
Railway  Labor  Board,  set  up  after  the  War  with  vague 
powers  to  make  decisions  and  no  power  to  enforce  them, 


Ewing  Galloway  courtesy  of  Great  Northern  Railway 


On  a  de  luxe  train:  Nice  passengers,  good  tips;  also  longer 
hours,  more  tidying  up,  lots  of  ventilation  gadgets  to  watch 
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offered  no  help  to  the  movement,  and  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  of  1926,  embodying  conciliation  and  arbitration,  was 
equally  sterile  so  far  as  the  porters  were  concerned;  for, 
to  tell  the  truth,  at  that  time  the  Brotherhood  could  not 
make  a  technically  sound  showing  of  its  right  to  repre- 
sent the  porters. 

What  was  it  that  the  porters  wanted?  What  kept  an 
active  nucleus  of  them  together,  determined  to  stick  to 
the  last  ditch?  For  one  thing,  they  claimed  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  were  ill  paid;  and  for  another  that  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  a  genuine  grievance  up  through 
the  company's  Industrial  Relations  Bureau  without  sus- 
picion, perhaps  retaliation.  They  charged  that  company 
pets  and  sometimes  conductors  served  as  stool-pigeons, 
reporting  petty  violations  by  union  members  of  the  not 
unreasonable  instructions  in  the 
handbook.  To  their  minds,  all 
the  philanthropy  in  the  world 
would  not  down  their  feeling 
that  they  were  told,  not  asked, 
what  changes  should  be  made 
in  working  conditions,  what 
disputes  would  be  considered, 
which  porters  would  speak  for 
them  in  conferences  with  com- 
pany officials.  As  in  many  an- 
other labor  dispute,  theory  cut 
a  figure  as  large  as  concrete  is- 
sues; the  principle  of  the  thing, 
as  well  as  the  question  of 
wages,  challenged  the  zealous. 
Although  federal  Judge  Wood- 
ward in  Chicago,  in  rendering 
an  adverse  decision,  definitely 
stated  that  the  employe-repre- 
sentation plan  was  a  voluntary 
organization,  free  from  com- 
pany domination,  they  disa- 
greed with  the  judge  and  de- 
scribed the  plan  as  a  company 
puppet-show.  To  the  more  in- 
tellectual leaders  of  the  porters 
it  was  history  repeating  itself. 
Some  of  them  had  read  the 

early  story  of  the  Pullman  Company,  and  knew  by  heart 
the  benevolence  that  inspired  George  Pullman  the  found- 
er to  build  model  houses  for  the  employes  at  his  Chicago 
works,  and  the  bitter  struggle  that  ensued  when  they 
struck  against  the  rents,  taxes  and  feudalism  of  his 
model  town. 

Randolph  had  reason  to  feel  cynical  about  taking  his 
case  to  court.  Donald  Richberg,  counsel  for  the  railway 
brotherhoods,  had  assisted  the  Porters,  but  in  vain.  Tech- 
nically, legally,  the  Brotherhood  could  not  oust  the  in- 
trenched set-up.  The  support  of  civic  leaders  was  of  little 
avail.  In  1928,  a  porters'  strike  was  threatened;  William 
Green,  wisely  as  it  turned  out,  advised  against  it.  In 
1933,  however,  the  groundwork  was  laid  for  the  move 
that  followed.  The  porters  had  come  under  the  eye  of 


Railway  Coordinator  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  and  Randolph 
brought  his  cause  out  into  the  open  and  launched  a  bold 
campaign  for  new  members.  It  was  the  lowest  year  of 
railway  employment  and  on  the  face  of  it  a  time  for 
watchful  waiting  instead  of  action.  Porters  on  the  com- 
pany's rolls  had  dropped  steadily  from  11,684  in  1929  to 
only  6375.  There  was  everything  to  lose,  and  nothing  to 
consolidate. 

What  Is  a  Voluntary  Association? 

But  the  officers  of  the  brotherhood,  all  except  Ran- 
dolph old-line  porters,  had  been  held  intact.  There  was 
Ashley  L.  Totten,  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  New  York  headquarters,  who  with  Ran- 
dolph had  scratched  through  the  lean  years  without 
salary,  frequently  evicted  from 
lodgings.  They  now  lined  up 
some  of  the  lapsed  members 
from  Sunnyside  and  Mott  Ha- 
ven yards.  All  over  the  country 
the  militant  vice-presidents  got 
busy:  M.  P.  Webster  in  Chi- 
cago, who  had  been  a  porter 
for  eighteen  years  before  he  en- 
tered politics  and  took  a  post  in 
the  bailiff's  office;  Bennic 
Smith,  in  Omaha,  who  had  lost 
his  job,  in  his  opinion  because 
he  had  refused  to  sign  the  com- 
pany's 1926  employe-represen- 
tation agreement;  E.  J.  Bradley, 
who  had  faced  poverty  in  St. 
Louis  for  sticking  to  the  cause; 
and  C.  L.  Delluns,  in  Seattle, 
who  with  the  highest  rating  in 
dues  paying  members  won  a 
100  percent  Brotherhood  vote 
in  the  June  election  in  Seattle. 
Thus,  when  1934  brought 
amendment  to  the  Railway  La- 
bor Act  into  hearings  at  Wash- 
ington, Randolph  appeared  be- 
fore Chairman  Dill  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 

Commerce  with  a  growing  organization  back  of  him. 
George  A.  Kelly,  general  solicitor  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany, argued  for  the  company's  plan  of  employe-repre- 
sentation, pointing  to  the  amity  and  complete  absence  of 
'  disputes  at  the  time.  In  his  statement  Mr.  Kelly  quoted 
the  decision  of  the  district  federal  court  in  Chicago  that 
there  was  "not  sufficient  evidence  in  the  record  to  justify 
a  finding  that  the  purported  plaintiff  [Randolph's  Broth- 
erhood of  Sleeping  Car  Porters]  is  even  a  voluntary 
association."  Of  the  company  plan  of  employe-represen- 
tation the  court  had  said,  and  Mr.  Kelly  quoted:  "The 
plan  does  not  involve  a  so-called  company  union,  but  is 
a  cooperative  mode  of  procedure.  .  .  .  The  plan  provides 
that  an  appeal  [on  matters  submitted  to  local  grievance 
committees]  may  be  taken  to  {Continued  on  page  571) 


Culver,  from  Leslie's  Weekly 


Making  the  berths  on  a  Pullman  Hotel  Car  in  1877 
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Tillie  and  Others 

BY  ELEANOR  ROWLAND  WEMBRIDGE 


I 


kNCE,  when  I  was  less  accustomed  to  skate  upon 
thin  emotional  ice  than  I  am  now,  I  met  an  old 
acquaintance  whose  face  was  covered  with  ab- 
sorbent cotton  and  adhesive  plaster.  Fearful  lest  he  be 
sensitive  about  his  appearance,  and  having  no  idea  what 
was  the  matter  with  him,  I  made  no  comment  on  his 
battered  countenance.  We  talked  cheerfully  about  the 
weather,  his  family,  business  conditions,  until  he  made  a 
dead  stop  in  the  street  and  shouted  peevishly,  "Say,  can't 
a  fellow  get  any  sympathy  when  he's  been  knocked 
through  the  windshield  and  got  his  face  nearly  cut  off. 
Why  in  thunder  don't  you  ask  me  what's  the  matter?" 
Well,  why  hadn't  I?  In  my  effort  to  spare  his  feelings 
and  lead  up  gently  by  circuitous  routes  to  what  I  feared 
might  be  scars  of  disease,  domestic  battles,  or  something 
much  worse  than  it  was,  I  had  irritated  him  by  my  ex- 
cessive caution. 

It  has  been  my  weekly  duty  as  referee  in  a  juvenile 
court  to  meet  social  situations  far  more  delicate  than  that 
of  addressing  a  guest  decorated  with  court  plaster.  Any 
girl  who  is  brought  to  our  court  as  a  delinquent  comes 
against  her  wishes,  having  done  something  which  she 
wishes  to  conceal,  and  with  a  prejudice  against  the  indi- 
vidual who  intends  to  ferret  it  out.  Her  behavior  is  an 
expression  of  herself,  and  as  such,  she  resents  criticism  of 
it  and  of  her.  So  she  glares  at  me,  sulky,  stubborn,  and 
full  of  self  pity,  or  sobs  into  her  handkerchief  to  avoid 
speech.  As  she  sits  taciturn  or  tearful,  I  can  fairly  hear 
her  mental  processes  clicking  off,  "I  am  a  fascinating 
maiden,  full  of  allurement  and  distress.  I  am  being  per- 
secuted by  hard  boiled  women  like  you,  older  than  I  and 
not  half  so  good  looking.  You're  all  jealous  of  me.  No 
guy  would  dance  with  you  if  I  was  around  and  you 
know  it — you  mean  old  cat!"  This  is  not  a  flattering  state 
of  mind  to  face,  nor  an  easy  one  to  change  from  trucu- 
lence  to  amiability  in  a  short  time.  Yet  since  I  must  still 
try  to  establish  diplomatic  relations,  I  often  recall  the 
lesson  learned  from  the  traveler  with  the  plastered  face, 
namely,  that  discreet  and  evasive  advances  are  more  ag- 
gravating than  direct  attack. 

SUPPOSE  that  Tilly  Skojacs  is  brought  in  as  a  chronic 
truant,  but  I  see  at  a  glance  that  Miss  Tilly  weighs 
at  least  185  pounds.  Is  there  anything  to  be  gained  by 
pretending  not  to  notice  what  is  directly  before  my  eyes? 
I  used  to  think  that  there  was.  Now  I  have  learned  better. 
Instead  of  looking  through  my  papers,  fiddling  with  the 
files  and  whispering  with  the  truant  officer  and  other- 
wise exasperating  the  miserable  Tilly,  I  now  say  at  once, 
"I  see  that  you  don't  like  to  go  to  school  because  you  are 
bigger  than  the  other  girls."  The  longer  I  delay  talking 
about  what  is  obviously  her  handicap  to  beauty  and  suc- 
cess, the  more  clam-like  Tilly  becomes.  She  is  afraid  to 


be  frank  about  her  motives  because  I  haven't  dared  to 
be.  Yet  I  find  that  there  are  many  excellent  social  investi- 
gators who  prefer  my  old  procedure  to  my  new.  They 
sidle  along  through  a  mystic  maze  of  discreet  avoidance 
of  the  point  till  all  of  us  are  hopelessly  mixed.  Perhaps 
Tilly's  mother  drinks,  or  Tilly  has  lost  her  front  teeth 
and  cannot  buy  more,  or  she  yearns  to  play  the  saxo- 
phone, or  she  is  in  love  with  a  married  man,  or  is  crazy 
about  automobiles.  There  is  something  comic  about  the 
finesse  with  which  all  this  is  sometimes  concealed  in  a 
masterly  study,  in  which  Tilly's  maternal  grandmother's 
last  name  receives  the  same  emphasis  as  the  fact  that 
Tilly  stole  a  truck  and  fought  off  a  policeman  with  a 
piece  of  lead  pipe.  We  get  along  faster  by  starting  with 
the  truck! 

I  RECALL  a  certain  Tilly  who  gave  us  a  lot  of  trouble. 
She  stole  coats  and  ran  away.  The  first  coat  she  stole 
in  West  Virginia.  It  was  recovered.  She  then  stole  a  coat 
in  Ohio.  It  was  found  and  returned.  She  was  then  put  on 
a  train  to  go  back  to  West  Virginia;  got  off  the  train 
halfway  back  and  stole  a  coat.  She  sat  in  our  Cleveland 
court  in  November  clad  in  a  chiffon  dress.  There  were 
pages  of  documentary  evidence  about  Tilly — all  clear, 
accurate  and  distressing.  I  searched  them  through  as  one 
hunts  through  the  dictionary  for  an  obscure  word.  But  I 
could  not  find  in  all  those  pages  the  one  fact  I  wanted 
to  know.  So  I  asked  her,  "Tilly,  have  you  yet  got  a  coat?" 
and  Tilly  answered,  "No." 

I  am  reminded  of  an  interesting  five  minutes  I  once 
spent  with  Paul  Whiteman.  He  said  that  one  of  the  ways 
that  his  music  differed  from  that  of  other  bands  was  that 
the  latter  always  seemed  either  to  be  leading  up  to  get- 
ting started,  or  taking  a  long  time  to  finish.  He  was  very 
amusing  about  it.  But  his  idea  seemed  to  be  that  when 
his  band  began  to  play,  it  played.  There  was  no  warming 
up  or  introduction,  nor  was  there  any  "letting  the  old  cat 
die"  at  the  end.  They  were  off  full  tilt  when  they  began, 
and  when  it  was  time  to  stop  they  were  through.  In  this 
last  affair  with  Tilly,  the  documents  struck  me  for  the 
moment  like  pages  of  introduction  leading  up  to  some 
tremulous  solo  played  upon  a  tinkling  piano.  "Get  that 
girl  a  coat!"  boomed  out  like  Paul  Whiteman  tearing  the 
silence  with  a  blast  from  the  tuba  and  ending  with  his 
fist  on  the  drum. 

I  do  not  belittle  full  and  accurate  case  histories  in  social 
work — far  from  it.  They  are  indispensable.  Nor  do  I 
advocate  a  brutal  tearing  down  of  the  pitiful  defenses 
behind  which  frightened  young  people  hide  themselves. 
But  I  do  not  think  any  amount  of  written  history  can 
take  the  place  of  one's  own  observation.  Police  prisoners 
are  not  paper,  and  the  two  eyes  which  search  the  pris- 
oner's papers  ought  also  to  be  (Continued  on  page  564) 
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These  charming  sketches  (or  mural  paintings  of  child  life  are 
an  example  not  only  of  the  quality  of  work  which  can  be 
done  under  the  federal  project  for  artists'  work-relief  but  of 
well-chosen  subject  matter.  Designed  by  artists  of  the  New 
York  City  division  of  the  project,  ten  of  these  panels  will  be 
placed  in  the  children's  surgical  ward  of  a  city  hospital 


PICNIC  (this  page) 

WINTER  SPORTS  (opposite) 


Moses  Soyer  and 
James  Penney 
supervising  artists 


A  close-up  of  what  will  be  set  going  nationally  under  the 
art  division  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  can  be 
seen  at  the  New  York  City  office.  There  the  College  Art 
Association,  which  has  been  putting  artists  to  work  on 
decorations  for  public  buildings  for  several  years — first 
under  the  Gibson  Committee,  then  under  Civil  Works,  then 
under  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau — is  now  expanding  its 
modest  program  as  the  local  division  of  the  federal  art  plan. 
It  has  become  Art  for  Public  Buildings  Project,  with  an 
allotment  of  $609,000.  A  little  over  a  year  ago  it  was 
employing  1  71  artists,-  now  it  expects  to  bring  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  project  up  to  more  than  800  before  the  tempo- 
rary federal  program  ends  sometime  during  the  next  year. 


In  the  huddle  and  noise  of  a  small  floor  in  an  office  build- 
ing, new  branches  of  work  are  sprouting  daily,  streams  of 
men  and  women  carrying  portfolios  are  being  interviewed, 
plans  already  under  way  are  being  nursed  along — and  a 
fever  of  devotion  and  pressure  mounts. 

The  needs  of  municipal  and  state  buildings  are  being 
plumbed.  There  are  projects  in  mural  painting,  easel 
painting,  sculpture,  photography,  woodcarving,  stained 
glass,  stage  design  and  a  dozen  other  subdivisions  to  be 
started.  Art  teaching  in  schools  and  other  institutions, 
circulating  art  shows,  workshops,  picture  framing  come  into 
the  plan.  The  hope  is  that  fully  90  percent  of  the  personnel 
can  be  drawn  from  artists  who  have  been  on  relief  lists. 


THROUGH    NEIGHBORS'    D  O  O  R  W  A  X  S  — J  O  H  N    PALMER    GAVIT 


SO   THIS    IS    CIVILIZATION? 


YES,  it  is,  at  its  worst  and  best;  from  any  point  of 
view  or  under  any  of  the  thousand-and-one  defi- 
nitions of  it;  whether  you  think  of  it  well  or  ill; 
whether  with  Herbert  Spencer  you  call  it  an  upward 
"progress  from  an  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity 
toward  a  definite,  coherent  heterogeneity,"  or  damn  it  as 
Ruskin  did,  as  merely  "heaps  of  agonizing  human  mag- 
gots struggling  with  one  another  for  scraps  of  food."  It's 
largely  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder  in  any  event  subject  at 
last  to  George  Santayana's  caveat:  "Does  any  thoughtful 
man  suppose  that  the  present  experiment  in  civilization 
is  the  last  the  world  will  see?"  This  is  civilization;  not 
merely  what  the  historians  call  Western  civilization  but 
the  whole  nexus  of  mankind's  as  yet  very  brief  struggle 
out  of  primitive  savagery  toward  a  world  society  of  rea- 
sonable beings,  seeking  reasonable  ways  to  get  along 
together,  and  just  now  at  perhaps  the  most  momentous 
choosing-place  thus  far  reached  along  the  interminable 
road  of  history.  Never  before  have  the  contending  ele- 
ments and  forces  been  quite  so  clearly  identified. 

This  is  true  whether  we  regard  the  Italian-Ethiopian 
situation  by  itself,  or  more  comprehensively  view  it  as 
an  ensuing  stage  in  the  conflict  which  broke  out  into 
open  warfare  in  1914  between  Prussianism  and  Democ- 
racy. Even  then  it  was  no  new  thing  begun.  That  con- 
flict is  basis  and  age-old;  what  we  call  the  World  War 
was  only  an  episode  in  it.  Mussolini  is  indeed  what  he 
is  said  to  imagine  himself — a  kind  of  avatar  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  Napoleon.  Give  him  also  Alexander  and 
Ghengis  Khan  and  Tamerlane;  all  of  the  same  breed. 
Dwight  Morrow,  writing  from  Europe  in  1918,  might  as 
well  have  been  speaking  of  Mussolini's  Abyssinian  en- 
terprise when  he  called  the  turn : 

We  are  fighting  to  end  the  Roman  method  of  world  con- 
solidation and  to  substitute  in  place  therefor  the  method  of 
consolidation  by  agreement.  We  are  fighting  to  make  it 
clear  to  anyone  who  reads  history  that  the  Roman  method 
no  longer  pays. 

He  was  right  of  course  on  the  whole;  but  it  is  becom- 
ing daily  plainer  that  the  military  victory  which  for  the 
moment  at  least  unhorsed  the  Prussian  Caesars,  like  that 
which  a  century  ago  at  Waterloo  unhorsed  the  one  called 
Napoleon,  did  not  do  the  job.  Prussian  militarism  itself— 
or  Caesar  or  Napoleon  for  that  matter — hardly  would 
have  inflicted  upon  the  losers  penalties  and  humiliations 
more  ruinous,  more  intentionally  ruinous,  than  the  sol- 
diers and  politicians  of  the  Allies  put  upon  Germany. 
Today's  events  and  dangers  are  the  proper  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  old-fashioned  Romanesque  perform- 
ances at  Versailles.  It  is  irrelevant  to  say  that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  with  that  personnel  nothing  better  was 
to  be  expected;  the  point  is  that  it  was  a  Roman  per- 


formance; that  still  persisted  the  old  delusions;  we  are 
drinking  now  the  dregs  of  that  unholy  brewing  of  hatred 
and  revenge,  still  having  to  learn  "that  the  Roman  meth 
od  no  longer  pays."  Incidentally,  Italy,  bribed  by  promises 
which  were  not  kept  to  desert  her  former  Allies,  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary,  was  bitterly  disappointed  in 
her  share  of  the  swag.  Mussolini's  course  expresses  that 
disappointment. 

All  old  stuff,  true  to  the  ancient  pattern — as  Words- 
worth put  it  at  Rob  Roy's  grave: 

.  .  .  the  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them — the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

War  is  an  old,  old  game,  not  much  different  whether 
you  are  fighting  with  airplanes  and  tanks  or  with  teeth 
and  toenails.  In  the  end  you  sit  down  among  the  ruins 
and  the  corpses  to  prescribe  what  the  loser  must  surrender 
and  do.  Which,  provided  he  survive  at  all,  he  does  and 
bides  his  time. 

A,L  old  stuff,  except  for  one  thing  that  was  new.  Ab- 
solutely new.  Somehow — one  wonders  how  the 
military  fellows  who  understand  nothing  but  force,  let 
the  sane  men  get  away  with  it — Civilization,  by  which  I 
mean  the  sum-total  of  advance  from  savagery,  managed 
to  smuggle  into  the  treaty  of  Versailles  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  embodying  the  principle  of 
"consolidation  by  agreement."  The  antithesis  of  the 
Roman  method  which  filled  the  rest  of  that  document. 
In  spirit,  even  in  so  many  words,  it  forbade  and  outlawed 
and  potentially  nullified  the  things  that  the  makers  of  it 
were  doing  with  the  other  hand.  It  even  provided  for 
the  subsequent  modification,  by  peaceful  negotiation,  of 
its  own  severities.  History  records  no  other  instance 
wherein  the  victors  in  a  great  war  so  rebated  the  fruits 
of  victory.  Be  the  offsets  what  they  may,  Civilization  in 
its  best  sense  therein  registered  its  high-water  mark,  set 
for  itself  a  standard  which  nevermore  can  be  forgotten. 

Stated  in  the  simplest  way,  and  testing  for  all  purposes 
what  is  now  going  on — it  was  registered  once  for  all  that 
there  shall  apply  to  governments  and  nations  what  civil- 
ized countries  long  since  began  to  apply  to  individuals: 
namely,  the  rule  taken  for  granted,  that  no  complainant 
may  be  in  his  own  case  plaintiff,  prosecutor,  judge,  jury 
and  executioner.  Not  only  was  the  principle  set  forth  in 
words,  machinery  was  set  up  and  technique  provided 
whereby  either  strong  or  weak  could  present  their 
grievances  for  peaceful  adjudication.  Furthermore,  so 
completely  did  the  nations  subscribing  to  this  arrange- 
ment commit  themselves  that  they  agreed  that  any  of 
themselves,  or  any  outsider,  violating  its  principles  if  so 
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facto  committed  an  offense  against  all.  Jusi  as  a  gun- 
man by  an  attack  upon  an  individual  citizen  becomes  a 
public  enemy.  It  was  revolutionary;  but  it  was  Civiliza- 
tion, taking  another  step  forward,  and  a  very  long  step. 

IT  is  this  that  is  being  tested  now.  It  is  this  that  Mus 
solini  and  his  regimented,  misguided  people  are 
defying.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  irresponsible 
dictator  who  has  possessed  himself  of  power  to  repudi- 
ate his  country's  past  commitments,  he  might  plausibly 
claim  that  his  present  government  was  not  a  party  to  the 
treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  (though  it  has  hitherto  retained  membership 
and  availed  itself  of  all  its  benefits) ;  just  as  Germany  dis- 
dained the  "scrap  of  paper"  in  which  former  Prussia  had 
guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  Belgium;  just  as  German 
Hitler  with  even  better  face  might  and  does  disdain  the 
Versailles  treaty  jammed  down  Germany's  throat  with 
bayonets;  just  as  Soviet  Russia  repudiated  the  obligations 
of  the  Tsar.  But,  even  so,  the  Mussolini  government  did 
subscribe  to  the  so-called  Kellogg  Pact  of  Paris,  in  which 
it  and  its  fellow-subscribers  solemnly  condemned  and 
renounced  war,  and  "in  the  names  of  their  respective 
peoples"  pledged  themselves  "that  the  settlement  and 
solution  of  all  disputes  or  conflicts  of  whatever  nature  or 
whatever  origin  they  may  be,  which  may  arise  among 
them,  shall  never  be  sought  except  by  pacific  means." 
Nothing  could  be  more  explicit  or  more  inclusive.  It  is 
true,  as  often  said  in  disdain  of  it,  that  the  Pact  of  Paris 
provided  no  means  of  enforcement,  expressed  emptily 
only  Utopian  aspiration.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  signatories;  in  the  degree  in  which  they  regard 
their  plighted  word  as  sacred.  For  a  civilized  nation, 
whatever  may  be  tolerated  intramurally,  within  the  fam- 
ily, so  to  speak,  in  the  way  of  unilateral  modifications, 
even  repudiations,  it  is  fundamental  and  axiomatic  that 
outwardly  its  word  is  good — "an  international  treaty  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

If  "civilization"  means  anything  more  than  equipping 
thinly-veneered  savages  with  motor-transport  and  devil- 
ish weapons,  it  means  gains  in  self-control  and  self- 
understanding,  in  the  restraint  for  the  benefit  of  all  of 
mere  physical  strength;  in  fair  play  and  constructive 
guidance  of  the  weak  and  the  backward.  It  means  nation- 
al and  international  good  faith  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
nation's  pledge  to  do  and  to  refrain  from  doing.  The 
League  of  Nations,  despite  all  its  weaknesses,  limitations 
and  shortcomings,  potentially  embodies  just  that. 

Now  the  truth  is,  and  they  make  few  bones  of  it,  that 
Signor  Mussolini  and  all  that  ilk  of  folk  in  every  land 
including  our  own,  who  understand  only  physical  force 
and  regard  Wordsworth's  "good  old  rule"  as  a  law  of 
Nature,  do  not  believe  but  despise  the  ideas  central  in  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Pact  of  Paris.  From  where 
they  sit,  permanent  international  peace,  the  twilight  of 
the  knight-in-shining-armor,  the  restraint  of  the  physi- 
cally strong  by  the  power  of  public  opinion  implemented 
to  enforce  the  judgment  of  right,  not  only  are  iridescent 
dreams  but  are  not  even  good  dreams.  Mussolini  is  said 


Kollin  Kirby  in  the  NY   World-Telegram 

These  arc  not  Ethiopians,  Benito 

to  be  even  astonished  and  disconcerted,  despite  his  de- 
fiant swashbuckling,  by  the  unanimous  reaction  of  the 
world  to  his  Abyssinian  aggression.  He  disbelieves  in  the 
sincerity  of  his  fellow-members  in  the  League,  his  fellow- 
signatories  to  the  Pact  of  Paris.  He  cites  in  confession  and 
avoidance  the  bad  examples  in  the  history  of  other  na- 
tions (including  our  own  shameful  treatment  of  our 
Indians),  in  their  past  dealings  with  weaker  peoples. 
What  to  him  is  the  pledged  word  of  his  nation?  Twice 
now  he  has  scorned  it.  Say  nothing  of  Italy's  broken 
faith  with  Germany  and  old  Austria-Hungary — she  was 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  when  in  her  spat 
with  Greece  her  warships  bombarded  the  Armenian 
refugee  children  on  Corfu.  She  is  still  a  member  of  the 
League,  and  since  then  signatory  of  the  Pact  of  Paris,  as 
she  flouts  both,  undertaking  this  time  to  "civilize" 
Abyssinia  with  bombs  and  poison  gas  poured  out  upon 
the  pitiful  villages  of  her  fellow  member. 

Abyssinia  is  after  all  only  a  symbol.  Not  of  civilization, 
for  Abyssinia  is  anything  but  civilized.  Arnold  J.  Toyn- 
bee,  in  his  A  Study  of  History  classing  hers  among  the 
"arrested  civilizations,"  recalls  the  "heart-searchings  and 
hesitations"  with  which  she  was  admitted  to  the  League; 
characterizing  the  country  as  "a  byword  for  disorder  and 
barbarity:  the  disorder  of  feudal  and  tribal  anarchy  and 
the  barbarity  of  the  slave-trade."  He  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that: 

. . .  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  one  indigenous  African  state 
that  has  succeeded  in  retaining  its  complete  independence  is 
perhaps  the  best  justification  that  can  be  found  for  the  parti- 
tion of  the  rest  of  Africa  among  the  European  powers. 

But  Abyssinia  is  symbol  of  what  the  League  of  Nations 
was  created  to  do;  to  rectify  (Continued  on  page  567 ) 
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YOU   CAN'T   LUMP   HUMAN   BEINGS 

BY  R.  L.  DUFFUS 


WE  WHO  ARE  ABOUT  TO  DIE:  Prison  as  Seen 
demned  Man — by  David  Lamon.  Scribner's. 
Price  $2.50. 


THE  FORTUNES  of 
publishing,  which  are 
as  haphazard  as  those 
of   war    and    love,    brought 
these  three  books  to  my  desk 
within  the  space  of  a  week 
or  two  and  naturally  set  me 
to  thinking  how  bad  civili- 
zation is,  how  good  it  is  and 

how  it  might  be  made  better.  Mr.  Lamson's  restrained 
and  objective  account  of  life  on  the  Row  at  San  Quentin 
Prison,  California,  Mr.  Briffault's  diatribe  against  all 
dogmas  but  his  own,  and  Mr.  Woolf's  appeal  to  reason 
together  brought  one  close  to  the  heart  of  things.  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Lamson,  not  only  because  he  has  done  a  superb 
piece  of  reporting  but  because  in  doing  so  he  strengthens 
the  argument  for  the  unique  value  of  the  individual 
human  being.  That  argument  needs  emphasizing.  It 
needs  to  be  rescued  from  Herbert  Hoover  and  the  Amer- 
ican Liberty  League,  it  needs  to  be  saved  from  Stalin, 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  it  requires  to  be  affirmed  against 
the  economic  mysticism  of  Robert  Briffault. 

Mr.  Briffault  will  not  like  to  be  called  an  economic 
mystic,  but  that  cannot  be  helped.  The  fact  is  that 
Breakdown,  first  published  in  1932,  now  republished 
with  twenty  thousand  words  of  new  material  in  the 
wake  of  the  same  author's  much-written-about  novel, 
Europa,  is  fundamentally  an  irrational  and  for  that  rea- 
son reactionary  book.  I  believe  I  can  explain  why  after  I 
have  considered  Mr.  Lamson  and  I  can  sustain  my  con- 
tention with  the  timely  aid  of  Mr.  Woolf. 

Mr.  Lamson  found  himself  in  a  condemned  man's  cell 
in  San  Quentin  because  a  jury  had  been  convinced  that 
he  murdered  his  wife.  The  evidence,  or  lack  of  evidence, 
indicates  that  the  jury  was  mistaken,  but  that  is  not  the 
point  of  the  book.  Condemned  men  in  San  Quentin 
don't  talk  much  about  what  they  did  or  didn't  do  to  get 
there.  They  aren't  "condemned  men"  in  any  recogniza- 
able  sense.  Only  one  prisoner  during  Mr.  Lamson's  stay 
acted  the  part,  and  he  was  insane.  The  rest  were  individ- 
uals in  a  ghastly  fix.  Mr.  Lamson  made  this  discovery 
during  his  first  day  there.  "Condemned  men,"  he  found, 
"are  people."  They  were  like  men  in  a  life-boat  in  mid- 
ocean,  in  a  front  line  trench,  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine 
when  the  shaft  has  caved  in.  Sometimes  visitors  caught 
sight  of  them  during  their  exercise  period  and  stared  at 
them  with  the  glassy  eyes  that  the  public  has  for  men  set 
terribly  apart.  They  were,  in  fact,  like  other  men,  ar- 
rived in  that  dismal  spot  by  personal  and  judicial  acci- 
dent. Few  of  them  were  natively  killers.  The  killers,  if 


by   a    Con- 
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BREAKDOWN:  The  Collapse   of   Traditional  Civilization— by 
Robert  Briffault,      Coward-McCann.      342    pases.     Price  $2. 

QUACK,  QUACK!— by     Leonard    Woolf.      Harcourt,    Brace. 
201  pages.     Price  $2. 
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in  prison  at  all,  were  not  in 
the  condemned  cells.  They 
were  among  the  living, 
down  in  the  Yard,  in  no 
danger  of  being  "topped." 

Mr.  Lamson  isn't  out  to 
give  us  the  horrors.  It  may 
comfort  some  taxpayers  who 
help  to  pay  the  executioner's 
bill  to  know  that,  as  one  guard  said,  although  "most 
everybody  gets  panicky  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
nearly  all  of  'em  get  over  it  in  time  to  go  up  decent." 
Going  up  decent  takes  manhood.  I  am  not  apologizing 
for  San  Quentin's  condemned  murderers.  I  am  not  even 
criticizing  capital  punishment,  for  the  moment,  nor  can- 
nibalism, nor  slavery,  nor  any  other  institution  that 
somebody,  somewhere,  may  hold  dear.  But  as  a  reader 
gets  acquainted  with  the  little  group  on  Condemned 
Row  he  sees  that  whatever  misdeeds  they  had  commit- 
ted represent  only  one  facet  of  their  lives.  Each  was  that 
infinitely  complicated  thing,  a  human  being.  One  of  them 
earned  the  respect  even  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  guard  by 
"a  certain  serenity,  a  calmness  of  spirit,  that  was  the  out- 
ward evidence  of  his  triumph  over  the  turbulence  of 
events,  the  threatened  disaster."  Another  might  be  a 
tedious  bore,  a  third  might  be  just  a  scared  little  darky. 
They  were  different.  They  couldn't  be  grouped.  One 
could  generalize  as  to  the  propriety  of  taking  them  out, 
one  by  one,  on  appointed  days  and  hours,  and  breaking 
their  necks,  but  one  couldn't  generalize  about  them  as  a 
group.  They  were  too  various. 

Now,  I  have  two  points  in  mind  at  this  instant.  One 
of  them  is  that  Condemned  Row,  and  San  Quentin,  and 
all  prisons  are  negations  of  anything  that  can  be  called 
civilization.  The  other  is  that  you  can't  lump  the  human 
race,  by  geography,  language,  religion,  economic  status 
or  the  occupation  of  condemned  men's  cells  and  apply 
any  terms  to  it  that  will  be  more  than  vaguely  accurate. 
People  are  united  by  their  predicaments.  In  that  sense 
there  is  the  Row  at  San  Quentin  and  there  are  a  bour- 
geoisie and  a  proletariat.  But  they  remain  individuals,  and 
there  is  no  realistic  way  to  treat  them  except  as  individ- 
uals. There  is  no  other  civilized  way  to  treat  them.  The 
group  is  an  abstraction  that  vanishes  when  it  is  examined 
under  the  microscope.  It  is  a  piece  of  mysticism  that  is 
something  put  to  good  use  and  sometimes  to  bad  use,  but 
actually  it  does  not  exist. 

Here  is  where  I  come  to  Mr.  Briffault,  whose  argu- 
ment is  that  "a  social  organization  of  mankind  has  at 
no  time  in  past  history  been  attempted  or  contemplated," 
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Books  clear,  cheap  and  interesting  enough  to  circulate  by  the  million,  illuminating  the  big  issues  of  the  day  is  the  plan  of  the  new 
department  of  popular  education  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association.  The  first  of  the  Headline  Books  in  text  and  Neurath-like  pic- 
ture charts  offers  data  on  which  American  readers  may  answer  for  themselves  the  grim  question  its  title  poses.  One  section  com- 
pares national  resources:  "The  war  to  end  war  failed  to  solve  the  economic  problems  that  had  been  its  root  cause.  For  back  of 
national  jealousies  and  desire  for  power  is  always  the  pressure  for  more  territory,  greater  resources,  increasing  world  markets." 

War  Tomorrow — Will  We  Keep  Out?,  edited  by  Ryllis  Alexander  Goslin.     Foreign  Policy  Association.     38  pp.     Price  35  cents. 


and  that  the  only  way  we  can  achieve  such  an  organiza- 
tion is  by  the  particular  kind  of  Communism  that  is  now 
represented  in  Russian  Marxianism.  With  a  good  deal  of 
Mr.  Briffault's  denunciation  of  what  currently  passes  for 
social  organization  most  of  us  can  agree.  We  don't  like 
it  much  better  than  he  does.  I  question  some  of  his  state- 
ments. I  doubt  that  many  people  starve  because  they 
cannot  pay  the  "ransom"  demanded  by  the  owners  of 
property.  In  most  countries  they  go  on  the  dole  instead. 
I  doubt  that  "four  fifths  of  the  work  which  people  have 
to  do  does  not  go  toward  paying  their  ransom,  but  to- 
ward fighting  other  governments."  The  figure  is  steep 
enough  but  not  so  steep  as  that.  However  these  are  de- 
tails. There  are  facts  enough  with  which  to  indict  civili- 
zation: there  are  Condemned  Row,  the  Southern 
share-cropping  system,  unemployment,  underpayment, 
company  police,  automobile  fatalities,  most  parts  of  most 
cities,  political  and  commercial  corruption,  imperialism, 
armaments,  wars. 

In  many  ways  mankind  has  been  a  sad  failure.  But 
will  it  be  finally  less  a  failure  if  it  accepts  a  program 
which  rigidly  classifies  all  men  into  two  irreconcilable 


groups  and  then  demands  that  one  destroy  or  suppress 
the  other?  That  is  Mr.  Briffault's  prescription.  "The 
task  which  blundering  democracy  has  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  perform,"  he  flatly  states,  "cannot  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  democratic  methods.  It  can- 
not be  accomplished  by  toleration  of  crime  and  of  in- 
sanity. It  can  be  accomplished,  like  every  advance  in 
democratic  liberty,  only  by  ruthless  and  intolerant  vio- 
lence." Mr.  Briffault  believes  that  one  of  the  preliminary 
conditions  of  democracy  is  "the  protection  of  valid  intel- 
ligence." He  also  says  that  "it  is  today  impossible  to  be 
intelligent  in  any  field  of  human  thought,  however  re- 
mote it  may  appear  from  social  issues,  unless  one  is  a 
Communist." 

I  don't  find  anywhere  in  Mr.  Briffault's  book  any  proof 
that  this  is  so.  You  can  take  it  or  leave  it — only  if  you 
leave  it,  and  Mr.  Briffault's  party  wins,  you  will  have 
done  so  at  your  peril.  Mr.  Briffault's  party  differs  from 
most  historical  parties  in  the  nobility  of  its  final  objec- 
tives. But  I  don't  believe  it  will  arrive  at  those  objectives 
by  the  method  suggested  in  the  quotations.  You  can  give 
pretty  names  to  dogmatism  and  superstition — and  gen- 
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erally  you  do — but  that  doesn't  change  their  nature.  Mr. 
Briffault  is  back  in  Mr.  John  Calvin's  boots.  He  has  found 
a  new  and  exclusive  way  to  salvation  and  he  behaves  like 
every  one  else,  so  far  back  as  history  goes,  who  has  had  a 
similar  experience.  I  am  no  more  convinced  by  him  than  I 
am  by  Billy  Sunday.  Change  the  color  of  his  shirt  and  his 
method  of  argument  would  serve  Hitler  or  Mussolini  as 
well  as  they  do  Stalin.  It  is  not  a  civilized  method. 

I  have  left  little  space  for  Mr.  Woolf,  and  my  apology  to 
that  readable  author  is  that  I  have  been  stealing  Mr.  Woolf's 
ideas  all  the  way  through  this  article.  Mr.  Woolf  says  that 
"civilization  consists  largely  in  the  repression  and  suppres- 
sion of  all  kinds  of  savage  instincts" — including,  of  course, 
the  instinct  to  kill  people  who  don't  agree  with  us.  He  points 
out  the  barbaric  origin  of  the  scapegoat,  who  in  Germany  is 
a  Jew  and  in  Russia,  a  bourgeois.  He  maintains  that  "the 
rational  and  civilized  man  knows  that  he  has  no  monopoly 
of  truth  or  virtue  and  that  he  must  be  perpetually  on  his 
guard  against  his  instinct  to  ascribe  wickedness  as  well  as 
blindness  to  those  who  do  not  agree  with  him."  He  says 
unashamedly  that  "the  Communist  has  reverted  to  magic 
and  superstition."  He  takes  Carlyle,  Nietzsche,  Keyserling 
and  Spengler  for  a  ride  on  his  patent-medicine  wagon.  He 
doesn't  like  quacks  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  men  who 
preach  panaceas  arrived  at  by  irrational  methods  are  quacks. 

Mr.  Woolf  believes  in  reasoning  things  out.  Mr.  Briffault 
believes  in  reasoning  things  out  if  reasoning  makes  you  a 
Communist — but  not  otherwise.  Mr.  Lamson  believes  that 
people  are  people.  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Lamson's  isn't  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  discussion.  He  has,  at 
least,  the  imaginative  quality  to  get  inside  the  minds  of  his 
fellow  prisoners  and  of  his  guards,  and  to  acquire  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  them.  I  think  a  truly  civilized 
philosopher  in  this  present  age  would  try  to  do  the  same 
thing  in  that  greater  prison  and  more  extensive  Condemned 
Row  that  is  called  Western  Civilization. 

People  with  Fortitude 

VEIN  OF  IRON,  by  Ellen  Glasgow.  Harcourt  Brace.  462  pp.  Price  f2.SO 
postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  READER  takes  no  chances  with  a  new  novel  by  Ellen 
•*-  *•  Glasgow.  He  knows  that  from  first  to  last  he  will  find 
sure  workmanship,  lucid  style  and  compassionate  under- 
standing of  human  frailty  and  strength.  This  is  a  long  book, 
not  because  Miss  Glasgow  is  a  spendthrift  of  words,  but 
because  the  breadth  of  her  scene  and  the  richness  and  variety 
of  her  characters  require  elbow-room.  Few  readers  would 
spare  a  page  of  it. 

Vein  of  Iron  is  the  saga  of  the  Fincastle  family,  its  love 
of  life,  its  will  to  live  and  its  certainty  that  life,  though  per- 
plexing and  often  painful,  is  essentially  good.  It  reaches 
through  three  generations  with  occasional  revealing  glimpses 
of  the  firm  old  Scotch-Irish  forebears  who  brought  their 
Presbyterian  Bible  into  Appalachian  Virginia  and  pushed 
out  the  Indians  to  the  glory  of  God.  Its  portraits  are  full- 
length:  the  rock-like  grandmother,  scornful  of  folk  of  "puny 
breed;"  John  Fincastle,  her  son,  a  shadowy  old  philosopher 
to  whom  "all  the  outward  aspects  of  living  seemed  frag- 
mentary, unreal  and  fugitive,"  scratching  a  living  from  the 
ground  while  he  searched  for  truth;  Mary  Evelyn,  his  wife, 
"gay  and  beautiful  even  when  she  was  faded  and  weather- 
beaten,"  who  had  learned  "how  much  of  courage  depends 
on  little  things;"  Aunt  Meggie,  "safely  anchored  on  the  rock 
of  predestination,"  and  finally  Ada  Fincastle,  she  of  the 
"single  heart,"  who  "couldn't  remember  a  time  when  she 
and  Ralph  McBride  had  not  cared  for  each  other." 

The  story  is  that  of  Ada  and  Ralph:  the  joy  of  their  young 
love,  the  warping  of  their  lives  when  the  stern  code  of  their 
forebears  separated  them,  the  brief  stolen  interlude  of 
ecstasy — and  its  price — and,  at  long  last,  the  struggle  along 


together  with  Ralph  twisted  from  his  natural  bent  into  "an 
incurable  hostility  to  life,"  and  Ada  dauntlessly  building  a 
new  kind  of  happiness,  "not  a  bit  like  the  feeling  I  used 
to  call  happiness." 

The  last  half  of  Vein  of  Iron  is  set  in  our  own  experience, 
the  disturbed  and  disturbing  years  since  1929.  Here  in  sharp- 
ly limned  incident  and  character  are  compressed  all  the 
frustrations,  the  doubts  and  the  despairs  of  an  age  that  "has 
lost  the  certainty  of  continuing  tradition."  "There's  one  thing 
they  can't  take  away  from  us,"  said  old  John  Fincastle,  "and 
that's  fortitude."  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

Today  and  Its  Background 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE,  by  T.  W.  Kikcr.  Mac- 
millan.  890  pp.  Price  f3.50. 

THE  POST-WAR  WORLD,  by  J.  Hampden  Jackson.  Little,  Brown.  436 
pp.  Price  $2.50. 

DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENTS  IN  EUROPE,  by  Eugene  P.  Chase. 
Robert  Voleur  and  Raymond  Leslie  Buell.  Nelson.  597  pp.  Price  $2.50. 

(Prices   postpaid  of    Survey   Graphic.) 

INNUMERABLE  books  of  diverse  quality  and  authen- 
ticity have  been  and  are  being  published — it  were  hard 
to  choose  among  them — in  the  field  represented  by  these 
three  which  come  to  my  hand  together;  but  I  do  not  at  the 
moment  recall  any  three  which  interweaving  more  complete- 
ly and  satisfactorily  survey  that  field  or  which  more  perfectly 
complement  each  other.  Regardless  of  imperfections  in  de- 
tail and  points  of  view  subject  to  even  violent  partisan  dis- 
sent, together  they  furnish  for  the  ordinary  fairly  discrim- 
inating reader  the  factors  essential  to  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  events  lately  past,  immediately  present  and  pos- 
sible or  impossible,  probable  or  improbable,  in  the  reasonably 
near  future  of  this  distracted  human  world.  For  such  an 
understanding  one  must  have  in  mind  not  only  a  fairly  clear 
sketch-map  of  the  political,  economic,  ethnological,  socio- 
logical forces  and  groups  now  interplaying  upon  the  stage, 
but  a  fair  working  knowledge  of  the  long  and  intricate  his- 
torical background;  some  phases  of  it  reach  back  through 
centuries  of  time  and  across  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 
In  the  whole  picture  of  today's  world  Africa,  Asiatic  Russia, 
the  Near  and  the  Far  East — especially  the  Far  East  and  India 
— are  as  important  as  Europe  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  Broadly  speaking,  there  is  no  place  and  no  person 
anywhere  on  earth  whose  welfare  is  not  affected  by  persons 
and  events  at  their  antipodes  and  in  the  intervening 
spaces.  To  those  events  contribute  things  of  the  very 
long  past. 

Dr.  Thad  Weed  Riker,  graduate  of  Princeton  and  B.  Litt. 
of  Oxford,  more  than  thirty  years  specializing  in  modern 
history  and  now  professor  of  modern  European  History  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  introduces  his  volume  with  a  swift 
story  of  "the  coming  of  the  modern  age,"  dealing  not  with 
dates  but  with  the  really  epochal  division  in  the  emergence 
of  the  individual,  of  the  middle  class,  of  the  modern  state, 
deprecating  the  usual  period-terminology  and  emphasizing 
the  protracted  intershading  stages  of  development;  then  pro- 
ceeding to  analyze  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  in  its 
interplay  within  itself  and  with  the  rest  of  mankind.  While 
he  by  no  means  ignores  it,  I  should  say  that  he  insufficiently 
opens  up  the  background  of  the  East;  but  even  so  that  is 
clearly  implicit.  As  a  whole  the  book  is  adequate  for  prac- 
tical purposes. 

J.  Hampden  Jackson,  following  and  supplementing  his 
previous  Europe  Since  the  War,  avowedly  writing  for  the 
intelligent  newspaper  reader,  focuses  upon  a  smaller  field 
of  time  and  tells  his  findings  more  compactly  and  more 
journalistically;  yet  with  notable  objectivity  and  freedom 
from  mere  personal  opinion.  He,  better  than  Professor  Riker, 
brings  into  the  picture  the  awakening  of  the  Islamic  States, 
Persia,  Turkey;  Africa,  the  East,  South  America,  Canada, 
and  the  post-war,  post-depression  struggles  and  develop- 
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inents  in  the  United  States  under  tlie  New  Deal.  Nobody 
can  read  this  book  by  the  master  of  history  at  Haileybury 
College  in  England,  without  a  clearer  comprehension  of 
the  now  inter-straining  consequences  of  the  World  War  all 
round  the  world. 

The  third  book,  consisting  of  three  essays  respectively 
about  Great  Britain  ("England"),  France  and  Switzerland, 
by  the  professor  of  history  and  government  at  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, an  associate  in  the  department  of  economics  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  the  president  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  (who  contributes  also  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
three),  analyzes  the  government  and  political  essentials  of 
the  three  European  states  which  were  before  the  war  and 
still  persist  as  parliamentary  democracies  with  government 
really  responsible  to  the  people,  where  the  common  man  is, 
as  Clemenceau  acknowledged  shortly  before  his  death  to 
Rudyard  Kipling,  "not  so  bad  after  all."  Now  as  democracy 
fights  for  its  life  everywhere  against  the  tendencies  toward 
and  the  widespread  enthronement  of  dictatorship,  this  is  an 
exceedingly  timely  and  valuable  study  of  the  essentials  of  its 
operation,  as  well  as  of  its  character.  A  further  volume,  still 
to  come,  by  Professors  Wallace  and  Macmahon  of  Columbia, 
will  deal  with  the  democratic  system  of  the  United  States. 

JOHN  PALMER  GAVIT. 


European  Twilight 

EUROPA,  by  Robert  Briffault.  Scribner's.  501  pp.  Price  J2.75  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

EVERYTHING  that  Briffault  means  to  show  in  his  novel 
of  an  era  is  stated  in  the  first  chapter.  That  the  old 
mould  of  western  civilization,  which  began  to  crack  in  the 
eighteen-nineties,  is  now  full  of  great  fissures.  That  western 
civilization,  no  longer  able  to  grow  in  that  mould,  is  itself 
cracking.  And  that  the  artist's  task  is  not  alone  to  create 
visions  of  beauty:  "Beauty  is  born  out  of  the  salt  seas  of 
reality.  The  emotions  of  horror  which  it  may  inspire  in  the 
artist  are  no  less  part  of  the  gift  which  he  has  to  offer  than 
the  creation  of  joy." 

The  only  aim  of  prewar  Europe,  he  points  out,  was  to 
obtain  a  moratorium  from  war;  no  attempt  was  made  to 
abolish  the  danger  of  it.  Countries  tried  to  put  off  social  re- 
form instead  of  setting  themselves  to  solving  the  problems 
of  its  necessity.  So  he  takes  the  rulers  and  upper  classes  as 
the  subject  matter  for  his  picture.  He  lets  the  impact  of  the 
details  of  his  panorama  fall  upon  a  central  character,  Julian 
Bern,  a  young  man  who  matures  during  the  years  before 
1914.  Bern  has  a  questing  mind,  the  best  of  educational  op- 
portunities, and  entree  to  European  and  English  aristocratic 
circles.  Though  his  acquaintances  are  licentious,  he  abides 
by  the  philosophy  of  his  father:  "Do  not  allow  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  world  to  embitter  your  heart.  Do  not  attempt  to 
make  it  wiser."  He  seeks  escape  in  the  cloisters  of  science 
and  of  love.  But  even  here  the  dim  world  beyond  his  horizon 
will  not  leave  him  in  comfortable  isolation.  He  has  chance 
conversations  with  Bolsheviks  who  talk  of  the  technique  of 
revolution  and  with  English  miners  engaged  in  a  futile 
strike;  he  is  moved  by  the  speeches  of  Tom  Mann  and 
Jaures  and  Liebknecht.  Almost  he  is  persuaded  to  take  part 
in  the  drama — when  the  World  War  calls  down  a  sudden 
curtain. 

This  is  a  vast  canvas  for  a  novel.  But  Briffault,  in  his  first 
attempt  in  the  novel  form,  has  brought  it  off  with  virtuosity. 
Actual  figures  of  prewar  Europe  lend  brilliance  as  well  as 
reality  to  his  invention.  Obviously  it  is  not  a  complete,  a 
wholly  fair  picture.  Not  all  aristocrats  were  sadists,  sensual- 
ists or  plotters.  Not  all  the  gifted  young  people  became  de- 
praved or  cynical.  Not  all  scholars  held  themselves  aloof. 
Briffault  has  simplified  his  material  in  order  to  hammer 
home  his  point.  The  reader  feels  the  power  of  the  argument. 
Even  the  American  reader,  for  whom  the  twilight  of  the 
half-gods  has  less  meaning  than  for  those  brought  up  in 


Just  fifteen  years  ago  there  died  suddenly  in  Russia  a  young 
American  of  thirty-three.  "The  first  American  friend  of  the 
Soviet  Union,"  John  Reed  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Red 
Square.  "The  revolutionary  workers  of  America,"  says  his 
biosrapher,  "in  crowded  mass  meetings,  pledged  them- 
selves to  a  harder  fight  in  his  name."  This  book  is  a  tribute 
from  those  who  followed  him  into  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. In  thirty  lithographs  and  thirty  staccato  paragraphs 
artist  and  writer  trace  the  stages  by  which  an  adventuresome 
boy  became  the  respected  comrade  of  the  men  who  shook 
the  world. 

ONE  OF  US  — Th*  itory  of  John  R..d,  by  Lynd  W.td  tnd  Gr.nvill. 
Hlcki.  Equinox  Coopet«t!v«  Pmt.  Pric.  S!  poilp«id  of  Survty  Graphic. 


the  European  tradition,  knows  that  this  arraignment  of  the 
world's  leadership  has  validity.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the 
mould  of  western  civilization  that  is  cracking,  he  has  come 
to  see  that  cloistered  walls  behind  which  the  individual 
could  retreat  are  no  longer  there. 

FLORENCE  LOEB  KELLOCC 

Below  the  Rio  Grande 

RENASCENT  MEXICO,  Edited  by  Hubert  Herring  and  Herbert  Wein- 
stock.  Introduction  by  Ernest  Gruening.  Covici-Friede.  322  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

BECAUSE  this  book  serves  at  least  partially  to  explain 
and  interpret  current  Mexico  it  is  both  valuable  and 
timely.  Its  contents  consist  of  eighteen  chapters  each  written 
by  a  different  and  distinguished  commentator,  eight  of 
whom  are  Mexicans.  The  whole  is  "an  outgrowth  of  the 
annual  seminar  conducted  in  Mexico  by  the  Committee  on 
Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America."  In  many  of  the  es- 
says the  complexity  of  Mexico's  problems  is  stressed.  Luis 
Cabrera  in  the  first  chapter  claims  that  the  key  to  all  of  them 
lies  in  the  "coexistence  of  different  levels  of  civilization," 
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Income  and  Economic  Progress 

By  HAROLD  G.  MOULTON 

This  volume  draws  together  the  lines  of  analysis  developed  in  the 
three  earlier  studies  in  the  series  into  a  positive  statement  of 
national  economic  policy  designed  to  bring  about  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  the  national  income  and  hence  a  more  rapid  and  steadily 
maintained  rate  of  economic  progress.  It  discloses  the  interaction 
of  taxes,  wages,  profits,  and  prices,  and  discusses  the  possibilities 
and  limitations  of  wealth  equalization,  taxation  and  public  enter- 
prise, and  other  methods  of  income  readjustment.  Major  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  importance  of  price  policy  as  a  means  of  passing 
on  the  benefits  of  rising  productivity  to  all  the  population. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Vol.       I.     AMERICA'S  CAPACITY  TO  PRODUCE 

By  Edwin  G.  Nourse  and  Associates 

$3.50 

Vol.    II.     AMERICA'S  CAPACITY  TO  CONSUME 

By  Leven,  Moulton,  and  Warburton 

$3.00 


Vol.  III.     THE  FORMATION  OF  CAPITAL 

By  Harold  G.  Moulton 


$2.50 


Order  From    Your  Bookseller  or  From 


THE  BROOKINGS  INSTITUTION,  Washington,  D.  G. 


"A  RICH,  PROVOCATIVE  BOOK." 
— N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 


By  Alexis  j 
Carrel 


MAN, 
The  UNKNOWN 

If  you  want  to  learn  about  yourself  as  a 
member  of  the  most  interesting  species  in 
existence,  if  you  want  to  know  how 
science  can  model  man  and  society,  and 
how  man's  future  appears  to  one  of  the 
greatest  living  scientists — go  to  your 
bookstore  and  get  this  book.  In  it  a 
Nobel  Prize  winner  and  member  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  has  written  "a  pro- 
vocative and  stimulating  book,  full  of 
original  ideas  and  viewpoints." — Professor 
Raymond  Pearl,  in  the  N.  Y.  Times  Book 
Review.  $3.50 

Sixth  Large  Printing 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

49  East  33rd  Street       New  York 


a  fact  which  is  also  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  Mexico  is 
such  a  delightful  place  to  visit. 

Numerous  subjects  are  discussed.  Moises  Saenz  contributes 
a  chapter  on  Indian  Mexico  and  Robert  Redfield  continues 
his  thesis  of  Folkways  and  City  Ways.  Stanley  Rypins  makes 
an  interesting  comparison  between  the  Mexican  and  Russian 
revolutions.  The  banking  situation  is  admirably  covered  by 
Antonio  Espinosa  de  los  Monteros.  If  anything,  too  much 
space  is  devoted  to  international  relations  and  the  Six  Year 
Plan. 

Rene  d'Harnoncourt  considers  The  Fiesta  as  a  Work  of 
Art,  and  Frances  Toor  tells  of  some  non-religious  dances, 
an  interesting  and  welcome  departure  in  discussing  the  Mex- 
ican dance.  Diego  Rivera  has  a  chapter  on  pre-Conquest  art. 
The  novel  is  commented  on  by  Berta  Gamboa  de  Camino 
and  Elizabeth  Wallace  writes  illuminatingly  on  modern 
Mexico  poetry.  The  sprightliest  article  has  to  do  with  the 
deadest  subject — Archaeological  Sites  Today,  by  Herbert  J. 
Spinden. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  article  on  the  pul- 
queria  for  the  pulqueria  forms  an  entertaining  symbol  of 
the  merger  of  Indian  and  Spanish  cultures.  Such  an  article 
would  include  the  role  of  Spain.  Then  Renascent  Mexico 
would  indeed  be  a  well  rounded  book. 

G.  RUSSELL  STEININGER 

A  Pessimistic  Reporter  at  Large 

AMERICA  FACES  THE  BARRICADES,   by  John  L.  Spivak.   Covici- 
Friede.  287  pp.  Price  (2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

"  AS  INCREASING  wage  cuts,  unemployment,  hunger 
-£i-  and  misery  line  up  the  workers  in  desperation  and 
as  the  employing  class  prepares  to  defend  its  property,  profits 
and  power,  it  becomes  clear  that  America  faces  the  barri- 
cades." This  concluding  sentence  of  an  intelligently  written 
and  exceptionally  interesting  report  on  working  class  opin- 
ion in  the  United  States  should  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  first  sentence  of  the  writer's  preface:  "After  talking  with 
all  kinds  of  people  throughout  the  country  I  am  convinced 
that  the  American  worker  does  not  want  to  overthrow  the 
government.  All  he  wants  is  food.  But  if  the  government 
will  not  make  it  possible  for  him  to  earn  it  or  will  not  give 
it  to  him,  then  he  will  overthrow  the  government  without 
realizing  that  he  is  doing  so." 

The  conclusion  stated  in  the  preface  is  the  one  for  which 
the  writer  furnishes  the  greater  justification  in  the  text.  Mr. 
Spivak  apparently  has  traveled  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States,  talking  with  people,  mostly 
workers  and  farmers,  and  listening  to  them.  What  they  told 
him  he  wrote  down  with  apparent  fidelity.  As  a  result  one 
gets  an  impression  of  a  weary,  disillusioned  and  suffering 
people  patiently  waiting  for  the  government  to  do  something 
and,  in  the  main,  believing  that  it  will.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Spivak  would  obviously  prefer  to  write  a  different  story 
makes  this  impression  all  the  stronger — and  establishes  him 
as  a  reporter  who  does  not  let  his  prejudices  blur  his  eye- 
sight. The  nearest  he  comes  to  any  sort  of  blurring  is  in  his 
interviews  with  AF  of  L  men.  There  are  such  men  as  he 
found  in  Youngstown,  O.,  and  in  Omaha,  but  they  are 
hardly  the  men  who  make  the  policies  of  the  AF  of  L.  There 
doubtless  is  such  a  man,  too,  as  Wildcat  Williams  of  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  who  claims  to  "speak  for  William  Green"  and  who 
terrorizes  opponents  by  shooting  holes  in  the  ceiling  of  his 
own  office,  or  by  "pistol  whippings"  when  you  "hit  'em 
on  the  head  with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun" — Mr.  Williams  has 
played  an  active  role  in  78  such  affairs.  But  from  neither 
type  can  one  draw  final  conclusions  about  the  labor  move- 
ment— whether  one  likes  the  tone  of  that  movement  or  not. 
Mr.  Spivak  had  some  extraordinary  interviews,  also,  with 
persons  active  in  promoting  different  styles  in  shirts.  One 
gathers  that  he  could,  if  he  wished,  provide  us  with  a  spider 
web  chart  of  fascism  in  the  United  States.  Since  he  did  not 
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prepare  a  cnart  one  gets  a  little  confused  with  the  intricate 
inter-relations  of  Silver  Shirt  with  White  Shirt,  Nazi  with 
Civic  Federation,  etc.  This  section  of  the  book  is  written 
much  more  vividly  than  the  other  chapters  and  more  co- 
herently, even  if  it  does  leave  the  reader  wondering  if  Mr. 
Spivak  got  into  an  insane  asylum  by  mistake  and  went  about 
interviewing  the  inmates. 

Mr.  Spivak  sometimes  writes  as  if  reactionary  employers 
were  at  loss  for  a  program  until  Mussolini  or  Hitler  showed 
the  way.  He  forgets  Cripple  Creek  and  Bisbee,  Ludlow  and 
Little  Falls.  He  writes  also  as  if  California  had  just  now 
begun  its  red  baiting! 

But  these  are  incidental  details.  In  the  main  here  is  a 
good  reporting  job.  No  one  can  interview  all  America,  but 
one  can  interview  individuals  to  get  a  line  on  what  thou- 
sands are  thinking.  This  Mr.  Spivak  did  and  the  result  is  a 
telling  indictment  of  the  social  forces  of  America. 

JOHN  A.'  FITCH 

One  Young  German  Girl 

RESTLESS   DAYS,   by   Lib  Linkt.  Knopf.   432  pp.   Price   $3   postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  a  German  girl  who  is  now  a 
JL\.  refugee  in  England.  Lilo  Linke  was  eight  years  old 
when  the  Great  War  began  (flags,  no  coal,  no  dress,  no 
food),  twenty-seven  when  she  voluntarily  left  the  country. 
She  was  a  former  leader  of  white-collar  trade  union  groups, 
a  Socialist,  "an  outcast,  unwanted,  detested,  unworthy  to  be 
a  German."  Nineteen  restless  years  of  a  restless  young  per- 
son's life  are  reported  in  these  pages  against  a  background 
of  war,  hunger,  inflation,  turmoil,  the  rise  and  disintegration 
of  a  young  republic,  and  the  victory  of  Fascism. 

It  is  the  story  of  an  active,  ambitious  and  intelligent  girl. 
Lilo  Linke  was  a  pupil  of  whom  the  school  was  proud,  later 
an  apprentice  and  clerk  in  a  bookstore,  then  secretary  of  a 
liberal  civic  agency  and  finally  editor  of  a  magazine,  a  politi- 
cal organizer.  But  Lilo  Linke,  the  child  of  a  bourgeois  fam- 
ily who  are  now  firm  believers  in  Mr.  Hitler,  has  also  been 
a  sensitive  human  being  who  in  her  early  days  was  bitterly 
ashamed  of  her  poverty  and  unsightly  clothes.  She  has  suf- 
fered agonies  because  she  proved  to  be  a  wall  flower.  Grad- 
ually she  found  her  way  into  the  new  freedom  and  new 
responsibility  of  the  Youth  Movement  at  its  best  time  and 
finally  grew  beyond  it.  We  know  her  as  a  young  business 
woman  of  many  activities  and  concerns,  lonely  amidst  nu- 
merous friends.  We  see  her  friends  drift  away  after  years 
of  joint  struggle  for  a  new  democracy,  some  to  quick  death 
in  civil  warfare,  some  to  flight  and  oblivion  and  others  to 
the  Nazi  ranks  and  thus  to  new  honors  and  to  a  new  loyalty. 
This  is  not  a  sentimental  story  but  rather  matter  of  fact 
and  very  frank.  No  reader  can  fail  to  be  moved  deeply  by  the 
sincerity  of  her  effort  and  the  dramatic,  unusual  human 
document  she  has  given  us.  HERTA  KRAUS 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh 

Time  Was  and  Is  Not 

LIBERALISM    AND    SOCIAL   ACTION,    by   John   Dewey.    Putnam's. 
93  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

IN  THESE  latter  days  when,  here  and  elsewhere,  the 
grand  old  tradition  of  liberalism  seems  merely  to  lag 
superfluous  on  the  stage  of  politics,  John  Dewey  comes  to 
its  aid  with  all  his  ripe  learning  and  quenchless  zeal,  and 
that  rare  skill  in  teaching  which  has  inspired  his  students 
for  more  than  a  half  century.  These  Page-Barbour  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  set  forth,  first,  the  history  of 
liberalism  as  a  political  philosophy,  second,  the  crisis  in 
which  that  idealistic  doctrine  is  now  involved,  and  close 
third,  by  sketching  renascent  liberalism  as  the  way  out  for 
those  of  us  who  are  neither  Communist  nor  Fascist. 

The  strength  of  the  book  is  its  stirring  account  of  those 
great  liberals  from  John  Locke  to  John  Stuart  Mill  who  stood 


Important  Netv  Books 

About  Ttvo  of  the  Greatest 

Women  of  Our  Day 


JANE  ADDAMS 

A  Biography 

By  JAMES 
WEBER   LINN 

The  definitive,  author- 
ized life  of  Jane 
Addams.  "Into  one 
generous  volume  he  has 
compressed  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest 
women  of  our  time.  Fascinating,  important, 
comprehensive,  accurate." — N.  Y.  Herald 
Tribune. 
Second  printing.  $3.50 

THE  LIVING  OF 

CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS  GILMAN 

An  Autobiography 

Equally  well-known  as  poet,  philosopher, 
sociologist,  writer  and  lecturer,  Charlotte 
Perkins  Oilman's  activities  bettered  the  lives 
and  work  of  thousands  of  people.  Her  life 
story  is  unique,  colorful  and  inspiring.  In  her 
autobiography  there  is  interesting  light  cast  on 
her  recent  suicide.  With  a  preface  by  Zona 
Gale.  Illustrated.  $3.00 

At  All  Booksellers 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.  Y. 


JUST  OUT 
GENERAL  EVANGELINE  BOOTH 

By  P.  WHITWELL  WILSON 

A  concise  biography  of  the  famous  Salvationist  that  is  attracting 
wide  audience  on  both  sides  of  the  Sea.  A  striking  demonstra- 
tion of  the  opportunities  for  leadership  and  distinguished  public 
service  open  to  women  of  capacity  and  conviction.  $1.00 

All  Bookstores.  F.  H.  REVELL  CO.,  158  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.C. 


Write  for  the  new 

BOOK   LIST 

Boots  displayed  at  the 
1935   National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  lists  ever  published  of  books 
on  social  work  and  kindred  fields.  Listing  recent  and  standard 
publications  at  regular  prices,  postpaid. 

Ordtr  from 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES.   INC..    112  East    19th   Street,  N.  Y. 
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FAR 
HORIZONS 


•  WILLIAM   LYON   PHELPS  Says 

"Men    and    Women     of    Far    Horizons, 

edited  by  Jesse  R.  Wilson,  Is  a  small  book 
giving  the  brief  testimonies  of  missionaries 
in  far-away  localities.  How  different  these 
people  are  from  the  missionary  in  the  pop- 
ular play  Ruin,  who  was  obsolete  in  1850! 
But  I  suspect  missionaries  know  more  about 
dramatists  than  dramatists  know  about  mis- 
sionaries. If  you  are  really  interested  in  dis- 
covering facts  about  foreign  missions  and 
about  missionaries,  may  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  you  read  this  little  book  Far  Horizons? 
And  if  you  have  no  desire  to  find  out  the 
facts,  might  I  respectfully  suggest  that  you 
talk  about  something  else?" 

(From  "As  I  Like  It"  in  Scribner'i 
Magazine,  May,  1935.) 


MEN  and  WOMEN  of  FAR  HORIZONS 


Edited   and  Compiled   by  Jesse   R.  Wilson,   $1.00 

FRIENDSHIP     PRESS 

150  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


-^Significant  New  Books- 


* 
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PROPAGANDA 

Its  Psychology  and  Technique 
by  LEONARD  W.  DOOB,  Yale  University 

A  revealing  study  of  the  nature  and  psy- 
chology of  propaganda,  based  on  first-hand 
observation  and  research.  Fascinating  both 
for  style  and  subject  matter,  its  importance 
lies  in  the  establishment  of  a  set  of  sound 
and  self-evident  principles  for  interpreting 
propaganda.  Price  $2.40 

OUR  CONTEMPORARY 
CIVILIZATION 

by  ROSCOE  L.  ASHLEY 

A  broad  and  realistic  survey  of  the  con- 
temporary scene,  its  economic,  political  and 
cultural  characteristics.  Points  out  the  dis- 
crepancies and  inconsistencies  between  the 
old  and  the  new  in  the  present  order,  and 
shows  clearly  what  must  be  done  to  reconcile 
our  industrial  capitalism  with  our  political 
democracy.  Price  $2.90 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 

ONE  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


for,  and  established  in  men's  minds,  the  "enduring  values" 
of  liberty,  free  individual  development,  and  free  intelligence 
in  inquiry,  discussion  and  expression.  But  these  victorious 
doctrines  wrought  changes  which  by  1850  "had  become  in 
turn  the  vested  interest"  so  that  liberalism  itself  "now  pro- 
vided the  intellectual  justification  of  the  status  quo  .  .  .  the 
intellectual  system  of  apologetics  for  the  existing  economic 
regime."  (Somehow,  Dr.  Dewey  refrained  here  from  nam- 
ing Herbert  Hoover!)  Today  this  crisis  is  intensified  by  the 
use  of  national  politics  (power  politics). 

John  Dewey 's  heroic  faith  in  free  intelligence  refused  to 
concede  defeat.  Liberalism,  now,  can  achieve  its  ends  by 
reversing  its  former  means,  by  going  in  for  "organized  social 
planning."  This  means  shaping  men's  attitudes  and  dispo- 
sitions by  "unified  action  for  the  inclusive  end  of  a  socialized 
economy."  Otherwise  liberty  and  free  development  are  but 
insoluble  problems. 

A  prophet  has  spoken  but  men  will  hear  what  they  will 
hear.  Those  who  hold  by  power  politics  (i.e.  violence)  and 
vested  economic  interests  will  hear  nothing  whatever.  The 
message  remains.  WALTER  LINCOLN  WHITTLESEY 

Princeton  University 

Out  of  the  Coal  Mines 

HORSE  SHOE  BOTTOMS,  by  Tom  Tippett.  Harper.  29S  pp.  Prici 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

'""THE  recent  strike  of  400,000  miners  put  on  the  front 
•A.  pages  the  plight  of  the  soft  coal  industry  and  its  work- 
ers. In  this  first  novel,  Tom  Tippett,  who  was  himself  a 
miner  and  the  son  of  a  miner  in  District  5,  goes  behind 
news  items  and  textbooks  on  labor  problems  to  tell  about 
a  community  of  coal  diggers  and  their  families  in  the  Illi- 
nois field.  Like  Tom  Tippett's  father,  the  John  Stafford  of 
the  story  came  from  England  in  the  seventies,  "imported" 
for  his  skill  by  a  man  who  had  stumbled  on  a  vein  of  coal. 
In  stirring  chapters,  the  author  tells  how  in  a  hidden  rocky 
ravine  Stafford  and  his  friends  organized  their  first  union, 
and  how  their  employer,  Old  Bill,  a  miner  like  themselves 
was  finally  "kicked  out"  by  a  corporation  of  hard-headed 
business  men,  none  of  whom  knew  the  skills  and  traditions 
of  the  coal  mines.  Stafford  survived  explosion  and  fire  in 
the  mine  and  lived  to  see  his  union  victorious  in  a  struggle 
with  "the  bosses."  The  book  is  vivid  and  convincing.  It  has 
the  vitality  of  the  materials  on  which  the  author  draws — 
the  hopes  and  terrors,  the  work  and  dreams  of  two  genera- 
tions of  his  family  and  friends,  of  his  own  boyhood  and 
young  manhood  in  the  Bottoms.  BEULAH  AMIDON 

Gestalten 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GESTALT  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Kurt  Koffka.  Har- 
court,  Brace.  720  pp.  Price  $6  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

GESTALT  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  George  W.  Hartmann.  Ronald  Press. 
325  pp.  Price  $3.iO  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

MODERN  psychology  has  been  split  up  into  so  many 
schools  and  branches  that  to  both  the  layman  and  the 
student  it  presents  a  confused  and  somewhat  bewildering 
pluralism — a  number  of  "psychologies"  which  either  ignore  or 
fight  each  other.  In  a  very  important  contribution  to  psycho- 
logical literature  Koffka  attempts  to  dispel  some  of  this 
confusion  and  to  integrate  some  of  the  complexity  by  a 
systematic  survey  of  psychology  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Gestalt  school,  which  originated  in  Germany  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  and  of  which  the  outstanding  exponents 
(at  present  all  in  America)  are  Wertheimer,  Kohler,  and 
Koffka. 

Although  Aristotle  pointed  out  that  the  essence  of  the 
whole  is  not  restricted  to  what  we  find  in  its  parts,  for  two 
thousand  years  little  importance  was  attached  to  his  state- 
ment. By  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  psychology 
had  become  so  atomistic  that  some  reaction  was  inevitable. 
Protesting  against  confining  the  analysis  of  the  subject  mat- 
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tcr  of  science  to  arbitrary  analysis  into  elements,  the  Gestalt 
psychologists  urged  analysis  into  such  parts,  "organizations," 
or  "configurations"  as  are  found  in  nature  itself,  maintain- 
ing that  such  organizations  are  psychological  realities.  A 
gestalt  is  the  product  of  such  organization;  the  external  uni- 
verse, life  and  mind  are  composed  of  gestalten.  The  con- 
cept, as  used  by  Gestalt  psychologists,  applies  both  to  the 
process  of  organization  and  to  the  product  of  such  a  pro- 
cess. A  gestalt  is  never  the  product  of  essentially  unconnected 
causes;  its  essence  is  the  reason  for  its  existence,  and  gestalten 
possesses  an  immanent  tendency  toward  their  own  comple- 
tion. Gestalt  theory,  therefore,  as  well  as  results  of  its  lab- 
oratory experimentation,  quite  naturally  leads  to  the  strongly 
anti-positivistic  stand  taken  by  Koffka  in  his  concluding 
chapter. 

Koffka's  volume,  as  an  extensive  and  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion of  large  numbers  of  fundamental  psychological  prob- 
lems from  the  Gestalt  viewpoint,  should  be  read  by  all  stu- 
dents of  psychology.  Psychology  is  defined  by  Koffka  as  a 
study  of  behavior.  He  sees  its  special  value  in  its  integrative 
function,  since  the  science  of  psychology  is  at  the  nodal 
point  where  nature,  life  and  mind  converge.  His  book  also 
holds  much  of  interest  for  those  in  the  fields  of  related  sci- 
ences and  in  philosophy.  There  are  fifteen  chapters,  all  of 
them  meat  for  readers  with  scholarly  appetites. 

Hartmann's  book,  an  exposition  and  interpretation  of 
Gestalt  psychology  by  one  who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  system  but  has  remained  a  "non-configurationist,"  should 
be  read  in  addition  to,  not  as  a  substitute  for,  the  Koffka 
volume.  Since  it  is  more  easily  understood  than  the  former, 
however,  and  since  the  picture  of  Gestalt  which  it  presents 
is  a  sympathetic  one,  it  may  well  be  read  first  by  the  student 
who  wishes  to  be  initiated  into  this  rather  new  realm. 
University  of  Chicago  ETHEL  KAWIN 

Life  Before  the  War 

THE  WORLD  FROM  BELOW,  by  Jttles  Remains.  Translated  by  Gerard 
Hopkins.  Knopf.  560  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  STARS  LOOK  DOWN,  by  A.  J.  Crania.  Little,  Brown.  626  pp. 
Price  f2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

LETTERS  of  fire  seemed  to  flicker  behind  the  talk  of  the 
young  men  in  the  cafe.  To  the  student  Jerphanion  they 
spelled  out  on  the  wall,  "We  are  so  much  alone."  Those 
words  summed  up  the  doubts  that  harassed  his  companions 
and  himself.  What  could  they  join  in  place  of  the  Church 
from  which  their  parents  had  drawn  belief  and  a  way  of 
action?  A  political  party?  A  secret  society,  working  under- 
ground for  the  regeneration  of  mankind?  How  make  one's 
youth  count?  Especially,  how  still  the  threats  of  war  rum- 
bling over  Europe? 

In  The  World  From  Below,  Jules  Remains'  picture  of 
Paris  a  few  years  before  the  World  War  hits  very  close  to 
present-day  moods.  This  fourth  translated  volume  of  the 
panoramic  Men  of  Good  Will  (comprising  the  seventh  and 
eighth  of  the  French  edition)  continues  to  unroll  a  picture 
of  our  times  which  must  not  be  missed.  The  whole  may  be 
a  modern  masterpiece,  as  some  critics  have  insisted.  The 
design  of  the  completed  work  is  not  yet  clear,  and  perhaps 
we  are  too  near  to  its  material  to  judge  now  in  any  case. 
At  any  rate,  as  the  volumes  come  along  their  extraordinary 
diversity,  breadth  and  humanity  brings  a  badly-needed  per- 
spective to  modern  drifts  and  drives. 

In  The  Stars  Look  Down,  Mr.  Cronin,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  gone  down  into  some  of  the  darkest  corners  of  those 
same  pre-war  years  in  England  and  found  in  them  an  over- 
whelming story  of  despair.  The  book  is  laid  in  a  coal-mining 
district;  it  opens  with  a  bleak  dawn  following  weeks  of 
strike.  Bleakness,  however,  lies  not  only  in  the  harsh  condi- 
tions of  the  miners'  lives,  but  also  in  the  frustration  that  cuts 
short  any  gesture  of  idealism  on  the  part  either  of  miner  or 
owner.  An  enormous  amount  of  observation  and  of  honest 


Can  We  Abolish  Poverty? 


Today,  in  the  United  States  alone,  more  than 
forty  million  men,  women  and  children  face 
either  partial  or  complete  destitution.  The 
present  economic  system  is  leading  directly 
to  anarchy  and  chaos.  A  high  standard  of 
living  for  all,  complete  social  security  and 
freedom  from  want  cannot  be  attained  under 
this  economic  order,  writes  Dr.  Parmelee  in 
his  new  book.  "Farewell  to  Poverty"  offers 
a  frank  and  unsparing  criticism  of  the  evils 
of  the  system  under  which  we  now  operate, 
and  presents  a  solution  whereby  poverty  and 
depression  can  be  permanently  abolished. 

$3.50   at   your   bookseller's   or   from 
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By  MAURICE  PARMELEE 


Stuart  Chase 

discusses  the  most  vital 
of  current  problems— 

GOVERNMENT 
IN  BUSINESS 

Where  shall  a  new  line  be  drawn  dividing 
public  business  from  private?  Where  does 
the  State  fit  in  the  new  picture? 

"His  most  important  book — and  to  say  that 
is  to  say  it  ranks  with  the  great  economic 
journalism  of  our  time.  It  is  the  one  in 
which  he  comes  closest  to  grappling  with 
the  overshadowing  problem  of  our  gen- 
eration."— N.  Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE. 

At  all  bookstores     $2.00 
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6  Years'  Depression: 
11,000,000  Unemployed! 
22,000,000    on    Relief! I 
$33,000,000,000  Debt!!! 

THERE  IS  NO  USE 
TALKING! 

We've  all  got  to  think  a  way  out  of  this  mess 
we're  in,  then  act!  LET'S  HAVE  MORE  AC- 
TION, meaty,  32-page  Booklet,  will  make  you 
think.  lOc  per  copy,  postpaid.  ACTION,  new, 
unique  Monthly,  will  keep  you  thinking,  and 
you'll  feel  like  acting.  25c  per  year. 
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CHARITABLE  TRUSTS 

by  EWAN  CLAGUE 

Do  men  and  women  leave  money  to  charity  wisely? 

In  their  wills  do  they  gratify  fads  or  help  com- 
munity needs? 

Is  the  gesture  of  their  dead  hand  one  of  egotism 
or  benevolence? 

Is  there  overlapping  in  testamentary  bequests 
which  aid  a  few  welfare  projects  and  leave  many 
more  to  starve? 

This  study  of  nearly  eight  hundred  Philadelphia 
trust  funds  was  made  to  answer  these  questions. 
A  series  of  recommendations  concerning  the 
establishment  and  administration  of  charitable 
trusts  is  included. 

Price  $1.00  Post  Paid 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 

(Affiliated  with  The  University  of  Pennsylvania) 
Room  900,  311  South  Juniper  St.,  Philadelphia 


feeling  have  gone  into  this  book,  some  of  its  characters  and 
its  scenes — especially  in  the  episode  of  the  mine  disaster — 
have  great  vitality.  The  book  as  a  whole  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, to  be  vitiated  by  the  lack  of  the  quality  which  makes 
M.  Romains'  volumes  pre-eminent:  a  capacity  to  look  clear- 
eyed  at  suffering  and  evil  and  not  be  submerged  by  it.  In- 
stead of  offering  perspective,  The  Stars  Look  Down  shows 
our  times  as  a  dungeon  from  which  none  but  the  callous  and 
unscrupulous  can  find  escape.  MARY  Ross 

A   Religious  "Middletown" 

THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  AS  A  SOCIAL  INSTITUTION,  by 
H.  Paul  Doucflass  and  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner.  Harpers.  368  pp.  Price 
$2.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

HPHE  Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research  has  closed 
-I-  its  offices  after  fourteen  years  of  intensive  survey  in  all 
sorts  of  fields.  It  was  the  work  of  the  Institute  which  broke 
open  the  steel  industry  to  public  view;  which  gave  the 
American  church  Rethinking  Missions;  which  humiliated 
Protestantism  with  a  survey  on  the  Education  of  American 
Ministers;  and  so  on.  From  the  start,  Mr.  Douglass  and  Mr. 
Brunner  have  been  fact-finders  and  fact-interpreters  to  the 
churches  and  people  of  America.  This  current  volume  sum- 
marizes and  condenses  the  work  of  fourteen  years,  and 
presents  the  American  Protestant  church  in  the  midst  of  its 
existing  situation,  as  a  social  institution. 

As  might  be  supposed,  there  is  little  new  in  this  book;  its 
material  has,  for  the  most  part,  appeared  in  other  studies  of 
a  more  specific  character.  But  in  this  book  it  is  drawn  to- 
gether, boiled  down,  to  present  a  picture  of  the  church 
rather  than  a  picture  of  some  of  its  features  or  divisions. 

It  is  an  informative  and  rather  depressing  picture;  a  pic- 
ture of  slow,  reluctant  changes  in  the  face  of  blazing  chal- 
lenges and  crying  needs;  a  picture  of  bitter  prejudices  and 
heavy  inertias.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  picture  which  does 
not  lack  its  hopeful  and  inspiring  elements. 

This  is  a  religious  "Middletown,"  and  deserves  careful 
study.  CHARLES  STAFFORD  BROWN 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

NEGRO  POLITICIANS:  The  Rise  of  Negro  Politics  in  Chicago,  by 
Harld  F.  Cornell.  University  of  Chicago.  404  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid 
of  Survey  Graphic. 

NUMBER  22  of  the  Social  Science  Studies  explores 
Chicago's  Black  Belt  as  a  political  arena,  describes  the 
growth  of  party  machines — Democratic,  Republican,  Com- 
munist— in  this  ethnic  minority;  includes  an  entire  chapter 
on  De  Priest.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  figures  show  that 
through  party  channels,  plus  a  sprinkling  of  Negroes  in  ap- 
pointive and  civil  service  positions,  the  Black  Belt  "secured 
about  as  many  benefits  from  the  government  as  most  other 
minority  groups" — which  is  far  short  of  a  desirable  goal. 
Drawing  upon  many  sources  hitherto  unpublished,  some  of 
which  have  been  carried  around  in  the  heads  of  Negro  poli- 
ticians, this  book,  with  its  comprehensive  appendices,  bibliog- 
graphy  and  index,  is  a  valuable  one. 

AN  ECONOMIC  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  Charles  A.  Beard.  Macmillan.  330 
pp.  Price  f2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

REISSUE  of  a  volume  originally  published  in  1913  with  an 
extended  new  introduction  and  brought  out  at  a  time  when 
the  Constitution  is  under  much  discussion. 


THE  ISSUE  IN  THE  CRISIS 

(Continued  from  page  523) 


London  Economic  Conference.  We  should  start  now  by  set- 
ting up  a  preparatory  commission  not  only  to  study  the  situa- 
tion but  also  to  educate  public  opinion.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions is  based  upon  the  theory  of  international  cooperation. 
The  present  crisis  may  perhaps  ultimately  furnish  it  with 
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the  largest  opportunity  for  constructive  statesmanship  that 
has  yet  been  offered  to  the  world. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  strange  approach  to  the  problem 
of  American  policy  with  reference  to  the  League  and  Italy 
in  the  present  crisis.  But  I  have  not  considered  it  worth 
while  to  delay  upon  such  questions  as  that  of  whether  our 
exporters  to  Italy  have  a  case  against  the  way  in  which  the 
President  applied  the  neutrality  laws.  All  those  who  have 
the  interest  of  the  country  at  heart  and  not  merely  the  selfish 
interest  of  their  own  personal  profit  will  support  the 
President  to  the  full.  There  is  no  need  to  say  more  than 
to  express  in  passing  the  fullest  agreement  with  the  Presi- 
dent's action.  There  remains,  however,  a  more  difficult 
question  before  the  country,  for  the  neutrality  laws  may 
not  lend  themselves  in  the  future  to  as  successful  statesman- 
ship as  they  have  in  this  instance.  They  are  badly  drafted 
and  raise  once  more  the  issue  of  senatorial  as  over  against 
presidential  prerogatives  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
It  would  carry  us  too  far  afield  to  discuss  that  issue  here. 
Much  more  important  is  the  question  of  whether  we  should 
direct  our  policy  towards  the  support  of  the  collective  sys- 
tem of  security  and  peace  which  is  now  being  worked  out 
in  Geneva.  Neutrality  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  degree 
of  negative  support  for  Geneva  which  the  President  has 
indicated,  namely,  the  refusal  to  protect  those  American 
adventures  who  would  supply  the  aggressor  with  the 
means  for  continuing  his  war  even  in  such  a  case  as  this 
when  the  whole  world  is  agreed  as  to  where  the  guilt  lies. 
It  is  not  patriotism  to  invoke  the  protection  of  the  flag 
in  order  to  maintain  a  violation  of  the  Peace  Pact  or  of 
its  counterpart,  the  Covenant  of  the  League. 

The  moral  situation  is  clear,  but  a  technical  problem  re- 
mains to  be  dealt  with.  International  law  has  had  to  be 
satisfied  hitherto  with  a  crude  distinction  which  divides  all 
nations  into  two  great  classes  of  either  belligerents  or  non- 
belligerents.  The  application  of  the  sanctions  by  the  League 
calls  for  a  less  rigid  alignment.  This  will  undoubtedly  be 
brought  about  by  the  application  of  such  policies  as  those 
which  the  United  States  is  following  now.  Nations  apply- 
ing the  sanctions  of  the  League  should  not  be  regarded  by 
neutrals  as  performing  a  hostile  act  if  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  duty  as  police  against  a  nation  or  nations  that  have 
resorted  to  war  they  block  the  commerce  of  belligerents. 


PEOPLE  LIKE  OURSELVES 
(Continued  from  page  519) 


surveys  that  show  that  one  third  of  the  families  in  the 
United  States  live  in  dwellings  below  modern  standards 
of  sanitation  and  convenience — a  threat  to  health  and  an 
exorbitant  drain  on  the  earnings  of  tenants.  The  pull  was 
new — the  chance  that  building  construction  held  out  as  an 
all  round  stimulus  to  employment.  Incredible  as  it  seems, 
in  those  two  years  the  administration  has  to  show 
only  seven  limited  dividend  projects  through  govern- 
ment loans  and  but  six  public  housing  projects  under  way. 
Conflicting  policies,  administrative  inertias,  outworn  laws 
and  stubborn  circumstance  have  all  been  on  the  cards  in 
this  pack  of  the  New  Deal.  Should  the  government  build 
directly  and  to  what  extent?  Should  it  lend  money  at  low 
rates  to  private  builders  or  local  public  agencies?  Should 
it  merely  make  mortgage  money  liquid  so  as  to  encourage 
insurance  companies  and  saving  banks  to  lend  funds  for 
the  purpose?  Turning  from  finance  to  construction,  we 
come  upon  questions  of  relative  costs  and  availability,  upon 
the  competing  claims  put  forward  for  slum  clearance  and 
cheap  land  development,  upon  the  issue  of  federal  con- 
demnation before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  upon  delays 
due  to  cramping  local  laws  and  to  rigorous  attempts  at 
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GROWING  UP  by  Karl  DeSchweinitz,  2d  ed.  $1.75 

The  first  edition  sold  over  a  hundred  thousand  copies 
"When  my  eleven  year  old  boy  finished  reading  'Growing 
Up'   he  said,   'Dad,   every  question    I    had   in    my   mind   has 
been  answered   by  this  book.'  " 
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$2.50 
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*  "A  revealing  portrait  of  Samuel  Compers 
and  his  work." — New  York  Times 

*  "A     brilliant     picture     of     tbis     colorful 
fighter." — The  American  Mercury 

*  "A    story    that    ranks    importantly    in    the 
American  scene." — Minneapolis  Tribune 
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The  beneficiaries  of  special  privileges  under  successive 
administrations  have  recovered  from  their  panic  of  a 
few  years  ago.  They  are  outraged  at  the  efforts  of  the 
present  administration  to  subject  utilities,  banks,  corpo- 
rations, and  the  possessors  of  great  wealth  to  even  the 
most  moderate  kind  of  social  control.  They  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  promised  them  that  the 
exercise  of  such  control  by  the  federal  government  is 
unconstitutional. 


In  the  debate  on  this  issue  the  reader  with  no  supple- 
mentary source  of  information  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
daily  press — one  of  the  greatest  of  American  busi- 
nesses. With  a  few  exceptions,  the  press  is  engaged  in 
a  campaign  to  persuade  the  electorate  that  the 
rulers  of  industry,  in  fighting  off  social  control  of  their 
own  chaotic  practices,  are  defending  the  freedom  of 
Americans  (one-sixth  of  whom  are  on  relief). 


At  such  a  time,  wise  readers  will  provide  themselves 
with  a  definition  of  "freedom,"  and  some  sources  of 
information,  other  than  those  offered  in  the  daily  news- 
papers. Since  1914  The  New  Republic  has  provided 
that  information.  In  its  Washington  Notes,  by  the 
famous  "T.  R.  B.,"  its  special  departments,  "On  the 
Labor  Front,"  by  W.  P.  Mangold,  and  "Other  People's 
Money."  by  John  T.  Flynn.  its  book  reviews  and  hard- 
hitting editorials  and  middle  articles,  The  New  Republic 
supplements  the  information  published  by  the  dailies 
with  a  unified,  long-term  interpretation  of  events  from 
the  liberal  point  of  view. 
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headquarters  lo  eliminate  graft.  Out  of  it  all  two  things 
stand  clear;  the  call  tor  state  and  city  housing  authorities 
and  purposeful  citizen  groups,  forcing  and  watching  de- 
velopments; and  the  call  for  a  permanent  low  cost  housing 
policy  at  Washington,  on  its  own.  and  not  merely  incident 
to  the  employment  program. 

Government 

When  business  controls  buckled  and  our  post-war  pros- 
perity caved  in,  Washington  became  the  economic  as  well 
as  the  political  capital.  Emergency  moves  carried  sanctions 
which  are  wearing  off  with  recovery.  Like  them  longer  range 
measures,  from  soil  conservation  to  housing,  cost  money. 
The  federal  government  may  have  been  checked  in  trying 
to  bring  elements  of  economic  planning  into  our  industrial 
process,  but  its  indubitable  powers  to  levy,  to  borrow  and 
to  spend  have  been  exerted  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
war.  Every  tax  carries  social  consequences  quite  apart  from 
its  success  in  raising  revenue;  processing,  payroll  and  in- 
heritance taxes,  like  high  tariffs,  have  most  of  their  impact 
outside  the  budget.  The  current  recoils  to  "localism  and 
free  initiative,"  to  economy  and  the  constitution,  fore- 
shadow lines  that  will  be  drawn  more  and  more  deeply  as 
legislation  is  pressed  at  Washington  either  to  regulate  busi- 
ness or  to  effect  a  wider  distribution  of  wealth.  We  come 
upon  a  new  variant,  however,  from  the  old  conflict  between 
the  haves  and  have  nots.  This  is  the  contemporary  recog- 
nition that  our  leaping  scheme  of  production,  in  its  own 
interests  no  less  than  that  of  the  common  welfare,  must  be 
balanced  by  a  widely  distributed  power  to  consume  and 
that  government  must  implement  it  (see  Morrow  The 
American  by  Richard  B.  Scandrett,  Jr.,  page  537;  and  Sav- 
ing and  Spending  by  Stuart  Chase,  page  533). 

From  another  angle,  the  question  of  depressed  incomes 
was  attacked  in  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the  NRA, 
alongside  those  banning  child  labor,  long  hours  and  sweat- 
ing. The  Supreme  Court  decision  declaring  the  code  sys- 
tem unconstitutional  exhibits  a  vacuum  where  government 
does  not  run;  a  charge  on  our  statesmanship  to  find  ways 
to  eliminate  such  industrial  evils;  on  our  economists  and 
social  investigators  for  convincing  evidence  of  the  need  for 
their  elimination.  Among  labor  groups,  garment  workers 
and  miners  are  taking  the  lead  in  espousing  changes  in  the 
constitution  as  the  line  for  action. 

Further,  out  of  the  depression  comes  added  weight  to 
the  demand  for  overhauling  the  county  as  a  unit  of  local 
government;  for  experimenting  with  interstate  compacts; 
and  for  manning  the  permanent  federal-state-local  services 
with  a  trained  personnel,  protected  by  civil  service. 

Our  World  Boundaries 

Just  as  the  hard  times  have  made  us  conscious  in  an  alto- 
gether new  way  of  our  internal  situation,  so  these  years 
have  reopened  our  foreign  relationships.  First  came  a  large 
dose  of  salt  on  cocksure  conceits  that  the  United  States  was 
custodian  of  the  formula  for  prosperity  and  was  insulated 
from  the  post-war  dishevelment  of  other  nations.  We  found 
our  own  scheme  of  life  challenged  by  internal  policies, 
variant  from  our  own,  ranging  from  Soviet  Russia  to  Nazi 
Germany.  Now  war  crashes  through,  with  ideas  of  con- 
quest as  old  as  the  Roman  empire  pitted  against  the  last 
independent  region  of  Africa.  In  August  (Ethiopia,  Still 
Proud  and  Free  by  Emory  Ross),  Survey  Graphic  published 
one  of  the  first  full  length  portraits  of  the  Ethiopian  people. 
Again  we  find  ourselves  part  of  a  troubled  world  and  con- 
front the  issue  of  collective  security — whether  we  shall  help 
or  hinder  efforts  to  consolidate  peace  by  checkmating  the 
nation  that  runs  amuck.  (See  The  Issue  in  the  Crisis  by 
fames  T.  Shotwell,  page  522;  and  So  This  Is  Civilization 
by  John  Palmer  Gavit,  page  548. 
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Education 

With  foreign  and  domestic  policy  thrusting  new  respon- 
sibilities on  voters  for  hard  and  clear  choices,  education 
comes  out  of  the  school  house.  We  have  grown  to  look  at 
it  as  something  coterminous  with  life  and  central  to  the 
democratic  process.  Some  of  the  pioneering  of  the  pro- 
gressive schools  is  finding  wider  application.  First-hand 
experience  of  both  students  and  teachers  in  the  new  fields 
of  adult  and  workers  education  will  be  presented  in  Survey 
Graphic  in  the  months  ahead.  So,  too,  that  area  of  educa- 
tion which  focuses  on  the  plight  of  youth  in  depression, 
and  the  efforts  to  find  "ways  out"  for  stalemated  young 
people. 

With  current  questions  burgeoning  into  campuses  and 
strident  newspaper  campaigns  of  exposure,  academic  free- 
dom gains  new  urgency.  There  are  the  charges  on  one  side 
that  civil  liberties  are  jeopardized;  on  the  other,  that  "stu- 
dents are  being  indoctrinated  with  subversive  theory."  The 
situation  is  one  we  have  assigned  for  first-hand  study. 

The  Arts 

One  silver  lining  to  the  depression  has  been  woven  by 
the  works  program.  We  had  looked  to  the  arts  as  signs 
and  symbols  of  a  new  American  culture;  the  hard  times 
laid  them  flat.  Musicians,  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
writers,  playwrights,  actors,  dancers,  recreation  leaders  con- 
tributed to  the  mounting  number  of  the  unemployed.  And 
then  through  the  alchemy  of  FERA  "white  collar"  projects 
something  happened  that  outran  the  succor  to  stranded  ar- 
tists. School  houses  and  public  buildings  throughout  the 
country  had  their  faces  lifted  with  murals.  Playgrounds, 
playstreets  and  ball  fields  sprang  up  like  mushrooms.  Bands, 
orchestras,  groups  of  players  brought  recreation  and  the 
gleam  of  something  outside  their  cares  to  districts  which, 
in  the  old  army  phrase,  had  nothing  to  spend  but  their 
time.  Something  was  at  work  that  opened  wider  the  in- 
heritance of  our  people  and  has  "lifted  the  level  of  life" 
for  whole  neighborhoods  and  communities.  In  sequence, 
the  WPA  has  set  aside  $27  million  as  a  temporary  subsidy 
to  writers,  musicians,  artists  and  actors.  It  is  all  very  ex- 
perimental, but  breaks  ground  for  a  conception  that  paral- 
lels our  attitude  toward  public  education. 

This  is  only  half  the  story.  In  any  time  of  change  the 
ferment  is  felt  most  quickly  among  the  arts.  The  poets  and 
novelists  catch  it,  the  painters,  the  composers,  the  play- 
wrights. The  philosophy  back  of  the  fiction,  for  example, 
takes  as  many  forms  as  the  philosophy  men  bring  to  a  com- 
mon experience.  But  it  is  sentient  to  the  economic  struggle. 

In  visualizing  the  stuff  of  human  affairs,  Survey  Graphic 
has  long  made  use  not  only  of  graphs,  charts,  maps,  but  of 
etchings,  paintings,  frescos,  sculpture.  In  the  coming  year 
we  shall  interpret  the  arts  themselves  as  a  responsive  but 
developing  part  of  any  current  history  of  the  1930's. 

Survey  Associates 

Out  of  the  strains  of  the  depression,  then,  America  has 
been  rediscovering  itself — its  needs,  shortcomings,  capacities, 
objectives.  Our  part  in  that  process  on  Survey  Graphic  cen- 
ters in  its  frame  of  reference,  its  first-hand  work  of  inquiry 
and  interpretation,  and  its  educational  reach  many  times 
wider  than  that  of  reports  and  books  that  handle  a  kindred 
subject  matter.  We  turn  to  initiators  of  measures  and  admin- 
istrators of  undertakings,  to  their  critics;  to  proposers,  pro- 
testers. We  present  the  heart  of  experience  and  of  others' 
findings;  but  within  the  limits  of  a  slender  budget  we  em- 
ploy a  method  of  inquiry  and  interpretation  that  is  our  own, 
which  gets  at  original  sources  and  goes  through  a  cross-fire 
criticism.  Our  endeavor  is  to  combine  the  timeliness  of  re- 
porting with  the  penetration  of  research. 


Just  Published 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 

By  Harry  S.  Mustard,  Assistant  Professor,  Public  Health 
Administration,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Director, 
Eastern  Health  District,  Baltimore;  Lecturer  on  Public 
Health  and  Sanitation,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing. 

This  book  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
quickly  and  soundly  oriented  in  the  field  of  public 
health.  The  author  has  based  this  book  on  factual 
material  and  has  made  his  analyses  and  interpretations  of 
public  health  problems  and  programs  satisfyingly  clear. 
He  writes  from  long  experience  in  public  health  organiza- 
tion and  practice  and  in  teaching  graduate  students  in 
public  health,  medical  students  and  nurses.  $3.00 

Recently  Published 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Wilson  G.  Smillie,  A.B.,  M.D..  Dr.  P.H.,  Professor  of 
Public  Health  Administration,  School  of  Public  Health, 
Harvard  University. 

In  this  book  the  author  presents  the  administrative 
principles  of  public  health  in  a  comprehensive  way,  with 
a  description  and  application  of  these  principles  in  the 
various  units  of  government  in  the  United  States.  #3.50 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


GUIDE  TO 

SPORTS  and  OUTDOOR 
RECREATIONS 

A  Selected  List  of  Books,   1918  through  1934 
Compiled  by  WILSON  M.  RANCK 

Here  is  an  annotated  list  of  over  500  books  upon 
more  than  50  outdoor  sports  and  recreations,  selected 
by  a  trained  librarian  who  has  participated  enthu- 
siastically in  most  of  the  activities  described  in  the 
books  upon  his  list. 

The  selection  of  books  was  made  with  the  interest 
of  the  competitor  or  spectator  in  mind  rather  than 
the  needs  of  the  teacher.  Thus  the  list  is  predomi- 
nantly non- technical.  It  is  especially  well  suited  to 
encouraging  the  wider  use  of  wholesome  books  by 
younger  readers. 

This  guide  is  equally  useful  to  readers  who  are 
interested  in  sporting  and  recreational  problems  and 
to  librarians  who  are  called  upon  to  buy  such  books 
and  to  act  as  readers'  advisers. 

151  pages       paper       postpaid  75  cents 

THE  H.  W.  WILSON  COMPANY 

950    University    Avenue         -         -         New    York    City 
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SLUMS— A   CITY'S   MOST   EXPENSIVE 
LUXURY 


deaths,  white  and  Negro  (4  years). 

Text  shows  income  from  taxes  and  expenses  of  maintaining  a  specific 

area. 

8  pages.  $1.00 

HOWARD  WHIPPLE  GREEN 

1900  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


HOW  SAFE  IS  HOME 

By  Howard  Whipple  Green 

Each  ace  of  life,  child  and  adult,  suffers  its  accidental  losses.  In  the 
home  the  one-year-old  pulls  pots,  pans,  or  kettles  of  boiling  water 
upon  himself.  The  two-year-old  falls  into  hot  water.  The  old  person 
falls  to  death. 

48  pages  50  cents 

Order  from 

CLEVELAND  HEALTH  COUNCIL 

1900  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Hundreds  of  schools  empty,  thousands  of  teachers  unem- 
ployed— the  remedy  is  still  lacking.  Yet  we  can  learn 
from  the  older,  more  experienced  nations  of  Europe — 
where  neither  of  these  conditions  exists.  Read 

EUROPEAN  POLICIES  OF  FINANCING 
PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS, 

a  series  of  reports  by  Fletcher  Harper  Swift,  Professor  of 
Education  in  the  University  of  California.  I,  France; 
II,  Czechoslovakia;  III,  Austria.  (Two  more  titles  to 
come.)  Price  $1.00  each;  limited  supply  available. 


RESALE  PRICE  MAINTENANCE  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

With  an  Application  to  the  Problem  in  the  United  State*, 
by 

Ewald  T.  Grether,  Associate  Professor  of  Economic*, 
University  of  California 

A  cogent  review  of  successes  and  failures  in  the  British  experience, 
with  suggestions  applicable  to  American  conditions.     Price  90  cents. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  PRESS 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL    COUNCIL    OF    JEWISH 
WOMEN 

announces  five  new  publications 

Jewish  Education  in  the  United  States $.25 

Our  Heritage  and  the  World  Today $.25 

Anti-Semitism — A  Study  Outline $.15 

Parliamentary  Procedure $.15 

Books  of  Jewish  Interest — A  Bibliography $.10 

Contributors  to  these   booklets:    A.   L.    Sachar,    Leo   W.    Schwarz. 

Mordecai  M.  Kaplan,  Jacob  S.  Golub,  A.  H.  Friedland, 

Samson  Benderly 

Order  from 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN 

625  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1.  THE  ALDERMAN'S  MANUAL.  A  Book  of  In- 
struction, Information  and  Procedure  for  members  of  City 
Councils,  Boards  of  Aldermen,  Boards  of  Town  and  Village 
Trustees  and  Candidates  for  the  Office  of  Alderman  or 
Trustee,  in  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  in  the  United 
States.  Paper.  46  pages.  Price  $2.00  prepaid. 

S.  MOTION  PICTURE  CENSORS  AND  REVIEWERS- 
MANUAL.  A  handbook  for  the  instruction  and  use  of 
state  and  city  boards  of  censors  of  motion  pictures,  pro- 
ducers and  distributors,  citizen  motion  picture  councils, 
better  films  committees,  women's  clubs  and  parent-teacher 
organizations.  Paper.  36  pages.  Price  $1.00  prepaid. 

3.  BOOK  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  APPLICANTS  FOR 
THE  POSITION  OF  PATROLMAN.  Includes  general 
duties,  legal  powers,  points  of  criminal  law  and  evidence, 
definitions,  instructions  in  use  of  revolver,  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  etc.  Paper.  65  pages.  Price  $1.00  prepaid. 

HOME  STUDY  CIRCLE 
P.  O.  BOX  FOUR  HUBBARD  WOODS,  ILLINOIS 


PARENT      EDUCATION 

a  service  bulktinfor  professional  workers  who  engage  in 
any  aspect  of  education  for  family  life  and  parenthood 

Three  Family  Narratives,  G.  K.  Pratt,  M.D. — new  menial 
hygiene  material  for  experimental  use  with  parent  groups. 

75  pp.  75f. 

The  Field  of  Parent  Education,  H.  L.  Witmer,  Ph.D.— analy- 
sis of  a  rapidly  developing  field  from  the  viewpoint  of  social 
research.  81  pp.  75c. 

Can  Parents  Educate  Each  Other?  M.  L.  Shirley,  Ph.D.— a 
sludv  of  the  effectiveness  of  lay  leadership  (readv  November 
1935.) 

Complete  list  of  publications  on  request. 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  PARENT  EDUCATION 
60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Membership  $1.50  a  year  includes  subscription  to 

PARENT      EDUCATION 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  NURSING— A  Handbook 
(or  Speakers  and   Others.— {Forty-six   pages   of 
excerpts  from  the  many  surveys  on  nursing  pub- 
lished  within   the   past   Five   years.)     Price:    25c. 
Vocational  Pamphlets  on  Nursing: 

SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A  NURSE? 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  NURSING  SCHOOL 

WHEN  YOU  ARE  A  NURSE 

Price  $1 .25  per  hundred,  $1 2.00  per  thousand 
in  any  combination  of  the  three 

The   Nursing   Information   Bureau   of  the   American   Nurses' 

Association  cooperating  with  The  National  League  of 

Nursing  Education  and  The  National  Organization 

for  Public  Health  Nursing,  50  West  50th  Street, 

New  York  City 
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MIGRANT  LABOR: 

"Roving  with  the  Migrants,"  Adela  J.  Ballard.  50c. 

"Nomad  Neighbors,"  Adela  J.  Ballard,  3  Act  Play,  l.V. 

"Monologue,"  based  on  Play,  lOc. 

"Gypsies  of  the  Crops, "  16  mm.  film,  '2  Heels,  $2.00  plus*  postage. 

INDIAN  AMERICANS: 

"Facing  the  Future  in  Indian  Missions,"  Meriarn  and  Hininan,  6Or. 
"Indian  Americans,"  Winifred  Hulbert,  60c. 

"Hogan  Beneath  the  Sunrise"  and  "Indian  Friendship,"  thither t, 
Plays,  25c.  each. 

WORLD  PEACE: 

'Toward  a  Christian  America,"  Herman  N.  Morse,  60c. 
'Christian  Youth  in  Action,"  Frank  W.  Herriott,  90c. 
'The  Jew  and  the  World  Ferment,"  Basil  Mathews,  75c. 
'Orientals  in  American  Life,"  Albert  W.  Palmer,  60c. 
'The  Ghost  of  Ceeser  Walks,"  Henry  S.  Leiper,  35c. 
'The  Triumph  of  Goodwill,"  Mrs.  J.  H.  Canister,  Play  (Royalty 
*5),  35c. 

COUNCIL  of  WOMEN  for  HOME  MISSIONS 

105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City 


Tke        M   i  I  b  ..  „  I        M  »  m  o  ,  .  ,  1        Fund 

QUARTERLY 

A    professional   journal    lor    progressive    fubli,     health    workers    and 

\lttil*'nl>    u/   sorial   problems 

THE  QUARTERLY  publishes  articles  by  outstanding 
experts  and  the  Fund's  technical  staff  on  various  phases 
of  public  health  administration,  epidemiology,  population 
problems,  vital  statistics,  and  health  education,  as  well  as 
annotations  on  current  public  health  questions. 


Annual  Subscription  $1.00 


Single  Copy  25  Cents 


Sample  copies  available  on  request 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the  publisher 

MILBANK      MEMORIAL      FUND 

40  Wall  Street  New  York 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK 

By  Harriett  M.  Bartlett 

The  purposes,  problems,  and  methods  of  case 
work  in  relation  to  disease  and  social  adjustment. 
223  pages  Price  $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

18  East  Division  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


HANDBOOKS  FOR  WELFARE 
OFFICIALS 

No.  47.   Legal  Aid  Bureaus:  A  Manual  of  Practice $1 

No.  48.   A  Housing  Program  for  the  United  States 30c 

No.  46.  Shelter  Care  and  the  Local  Homeless  Man 50c 

No.  45.   Welfare,  Relief  and  Recovery  Legislation,  1933-34.  .    25c 
No.  39.   Bibliography  of  Unemployment  Relief  Documents    .35o 

Send  for  Complete  Lift,  "  Your  Business  of  Government ." 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  SERVICE 

850  East  58th  Street  Chicaso,  III. 


Probation  and   Delinquency  Prevention 

1935  Year  Book 
National  Probation  Association 

Leaders  in  the  field  discuss  crime  causation  and  treatment,  federal 


STRIKES  UNDER  THE  NEW  DEAL 

A  new  and  indispensable  pamphlet  written  for  use  in  Labor,  Liberal 
and  Socialist  movement. 

Includes  an  account  of  the  development  of  unions  during  the  first  two 

years  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  a  history  of  some  of  the  major 

strikes  of  the  period — San  Francisco,  Toledo,  Textile,   Minneapolis-, 

Revolts  among  Agr  cultural  Workers.      L.  I.  D.  Pamphlet.  64  pages. 

By  Maurice  Goldbloom,  John  Herling,  Joel  Seidman, 

Elizabeth  Yard 


Price,  $1.00  paper;  $1.50  boards. 

NATIONAL     PROBATION     ASSOCIATION 

50  West  Fiftieth  Street  New  York  City 


I'll  Hi:  1.1  <M-ntN 

Special  Rate*  in  Quantity 


ORDER  FROM 


LEAGUE    FOR 

SO  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago,  III. 


INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY 

11 2  East  19th  Street 
New  York  City 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Here  is  your  chance  to  own  two  Valuable  Books  by 

Emma  Smedley 

Institution  Recipes,  Standardized  in  large  quantities     S3. 00 

The  School  Lunch,  its  Organization  and  Management   .  $4.00 

For  a  Limited  Time — 10%  discount 

when  cash  accompanies  order. 

Both  books  for  $6.30  postpaid. 

EMMA  SMEDLEY,  Food  Service  Consultant 
820  Land  Title  Building  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EAST   HARLEM    NURSING    AND    HEALTH 
SERVICE 

454  EAST  1 22nd  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

A  PROGRESS  REPORT 

Outline,  the  progress  made  over  a  twelve  years*  period  in  the 
development  of  a  family  health  service  based  upon  intimate 
study  of  the  needs  of  parents  and  children,  and  the  training 
in  service,  of  health  workers  to  meet  these  needs. 


Printed  June,  1935 


48  Pages 


Price  30  cents 


TOOLS  FOR  LEISURE-TIME  EDUCATORS  AND 
RECREATION  LEADERS 

Development  of  Boys  Work  in  the  United  Stale* — Stone,  $2.00. 
Friendship  Making  Among  Adolescent  Boys — Pellettieri,  $1.00. 
Summer  Camp  and  Progressive  Education — Ward,  $2.00. 
A  Oroup  Leader's  Manual — 'Stone.  $1.25. 

Additional   books   and   additional   aids   described    in  free  folder. 
Write 

INFORMAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE 

2622  W.  Ashwood  Avenue  Nashville,  Tenn. 


SOCIAL   WORK    AS   A    PROFESSION 

By  Esther  Lucile  Brown 

A  new  pamphlet  supplying  up-to-date  information  on  pro- 
fessional standards  and  opportunities  for  rraining  in  social 
work.  "A  complete  Hoyle." — Survey. 

80  pages.  Price  25  cents. 


RUSSELL      SAGE 

1  30  East  22nd  Street 


FOUNDATION 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TILLIE  AND  OTHERS 

(Continued  from  page  545) 


employed  in  looking  the  prisoner  over  for  what  is  there 
to  see.  When  Tilly  drags  herself  in  and  slumps  sulkily  into 
her  chair,  what  about  her?  Is  she  fat,  or  thin?  Does  she  look 
tubercular?  Are  her  clothes  in  style?  How  about  her  teeth? 
Does  she  look  mad?  Sad?  Frightened?  Romantic?  Vain? 
Enjoying  the  limelight?  Furtive?  Embarrassed? 

I  do  not  always  live  up  to  my  own  teaching — as  in  the  case 
of  a  demure  young  thing  who  had  been  most  indiscreet  with 
a  lively  thug  in  her  neighborhood,  who  sat  beside  her  in  the 
courtroom.  I  gave  them  an  eloquent  discourse  on  good  be- 
havior, to  which  they  listened  with  reverently  lowered  eyes. 
As  they  filed  out,  my  comfortable  sense  of  having  at  last 
made  an  impression  was  somewhat  dashed  by  a  visitor  who 
had  sat  behind  them  and  who  approached  the  desk,  ventur- 
ing somewhat  timidly,  "Did  you  notice  that  the  girl  hid 
her  arm  behind  the  boy's  coat  and  he  was  squeezing  her 
hand  all  the  time  you  lectured  them?"  No,  I  hadn't  noticed 
it.  But  why  hadn't  I?  Because  I  was  too  absorbed  in  the 
affidavit  and  my  own  eloquence  to  see  the  concrete  hand- 
holding  in  front  of  my  nose.  On  the  sound  bridge  principle 
that  "one  good  kick  under  the  table  equals  two  finesses,"  I 
would  say  that  there  are  times  when  one  good  look  equals 
a  pound  of  paper  and  an  untold  amount  of  hot  air. 

TAKE  the  cases  of  Astrid  and  Edie.  Each  of  those  ado- 
lescent girls  had  on  occasion  suffered  such  distress  of 
mind  over  something  that  she  took  poison.  Neither  of  them 
was  killed  by  the  dose  taken,  or  we  should  not  have  met. 
Nevertheless,  they  came  nearer  to  suicide  than  such  young 
misanthropes  generally  do,  and  when  they  emerged  from 
the  hospital  it  was  my  duty  to  help  decide  what  to  do  next. 
Astrid  was  a  small,  quiet  girl  with  good  intelligence,  whose 
mother  had  been  an  invalid  since  her  birth.  She  was  such  a 
reticent  child  that  it  was  hard  to  get  anything  out  of  her  as 
to  her  motives  for  taking  poison.  But  it  gradually  transpired 
that  she  was  obsessed  with  the  thought  of  death.  She  had 
once  seen  a  man  mortally  hurt  in  an  accident;  instead  of 
running  away,  she  confessed  that  she  had  watched  his 
agonies  from  a  window  in  an  effort  to  imagine  how  it  would 
feel  to  die.  Sometimes  she  held  a  knife  to  her  throat  and 
fancied  her  sensations  if  she  cut  it.  So  much  had  she  specu- 
lated upon  the  matter  that  at  last  she  determined  to  try  it 
but — at  least  that  was  the  reason  that  she  gave  for  her 
suicidal  attempt  and  no  doubt  she  thought  that  she  was 
telling  the  truth.  Since  she  had  not  succeeded  in  dying,  her 
curiosity  was  still  unslaked.  And  since  I  had  not  died 
either,  I  could  not  give  her  more  specific  details  than  she 
already  had.  But  I  could  philosophize  with  her  a  bit  on  the 
subject  of  death,  which  I  agreed  had  always  been  an  absorb- 
ing topic  for  thoughtful  people.  Since  she  was  so  tongue-tied, 
I  suggested  that  she  think  over  exactly  what  she  wanted  to 
know  about  death,  and  write  out  a  list  of  questions. 

In  a  week  she  returned  with  a  list  of  written  questions 
which  she  handed  to  me  in  silence.  It  read  as  follows:  "If 
I  marry  and  have  children,  will  I  be  an  invalid  like  my 
mother?  Do  many  women  die  when  they  have  children? 
How  can  anyone  have  children  and  not  die?"  She  had 
pondered  a  week,  and  her  only  mention  of  death  was  a 
backwash,  so  to  speak,  from  the  question  of  birth.  I  never 
brought  up  the  subject  of  death  again  and  neither  did  she. 
Apparently,  she  had  not  only  completely  forgotten  her  in- 
terest in  it,  but  never  realized  that  it  had  been  an  unconscious 
blind  for  her  mystification  over  the  beginnings  of  life.  It 
developed  that  she  was  attracted  by  a  certain  young  man, 
but  the  spectacle  of  her  invalid  mother  frightened  her  from 
dreams  of  marriage  to  death-bed  visions.  In  her  confusion  of 


mind,  she  became  thoroughly  mixed  as  to  what  she  was 
interested  in  and  what  she  was  worrying  about. 

Some  time  later  Edie  was  brought  from  the  hospital  where 
she  was  convalescing  from  the  effects  of  a  would-be  lethal 
dose.  She  insisted  that  her  reason  for  fleeing  from  life  was 
because  of  her  humiliation  over  an  affair  with  Charles, 
whose  amorous  advances  had  been  rather  rough  and  realistic. 
He  was  socially  inferior  to  Edie,  a  fact  which  her  family 
reiterated  with  scornful  emphasis.  But  all  this  hardly  seemed 
adequate  to  account  for  Edie's  aversion  to  her  admirer.  Cer- 
tainly it  did  not  call  for  suicide.  Nevertheless,  Edie  fairly 
vituperated  against  him.  She  thought  hanging  was  far  too 
good  for  him,  and  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  brought 
her  to  the  verge  of  hysterics.  Anyone  familiar  with  high 
strung  girls  would  have  come  to  the  same  conclusions  that  I 
did.  Remembering  Astrid,  I  was  determined  not  to  get 
caught  the  same  way  twice.  So,  getting  her  alone,  I  re- 
marked, "You're  in  love  with  Charles,  aren't  you?"  She  grew 
scarlet  to  her  ears,  but  she  did  not  have  hysterics.  Instead  she 
sat  very  quiet,  absorbed  in  what  I  had  to  say.  Her  hatred  and 
repugnance  were  from  that  moment  forgotten.  The  peni- 
tentiary and  the  electric  chair,  to  which  she  had  been 
consigning  her  Lochinvar,  slid  quietly  into  oblivion,  and  we 
devoted  ourselves  to  devising  some  pretext  by  which  Charles 
could  be  asked  to  call.  "What  will  my  family  think?"  she 
asked,  somewhat  startled  to  see  how  much  she  had  con- 
fessed. "They  were  not  born  yesterday,"  I  answered  her, 
"and  I  doubt  if  they  will  be  as  much  surprised  as  you  think." 
Which  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 

There  was  the  boy  who  raised  ruction  rather  than  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  Every  reason  was  given — atheism,  com- 
munism, mechanism.  But  were  they  correct?  Not  at  all. 
He  merely  hated  his  stepfather  and  refused  to  say  Our 
Father  in  any  complimentary  or  reverential  sense. 

i  S  a  last  resort,  if  an  interview  cannot  get  started,  I  some- 
»-  times  try  dollars  and  cents  and  ask  who  is  defrauding 
whom  and  why?  I  recall  a  particularly  cross-grained  mother 
who  disapproved  of  her  daughter's  suitor.  He  was  a  paper- 
hanger  of  sober  habits,  who  helped  his  uncle  in  a  grocery 
store  in  the  evening.  He  was  industrious,  thrifty  and  faithful 
in  his  affections.  When  the  mother  persisted  in  her  frantic 
dislike  of  him,  I  supposed  of  course  she  was  jealous,  and 
wanted  him  herself.  But  for  once  this  interpretation  of  con- 
duct did  not  work.  So  I  dusted  off  my  third  trick  (with 
reluctance,  for  I  prefer  romance  to  finance)  and  asked  her 
what  the  young  man  owed  her.  The  room  suddenly  became 
silent.  Then  she  snapped,  "He  owes  me  nothing."  "What 
do  you  want  him  to  pay,  even  if  he  does  not  owe  it?"  I  tried 
again.  And  it  appeared  that  the  mother  had  decided  that  if 
the  young  man  took  her  daughter,  and  with  her,  her  wages, 
he  should  pay  the  family  bill  of  $85.00  at  the  uncle's  gro- 
cery. It  was  a  form  of  reasoning  that  I  could  not  follow  my- 
self. And  the  mother,  knowing  by  instinct  that  I  would  not 
understand,  had  forborne  to  mention  it.  Curiously  enough, 
the  young  man  (who  doubtless  had  a  mother  at  home  just 
like  her)  understood  her  perfectly,  and  he  got  his  girl. 

We  who  are  brought  up  to  checks  and  a  checkbook,  sig- 
natures and  receipts,  have,  I  suppose,  no  conception  of  the 
confusion  that  these  mysteries  arouse  in  the  souls  of  those 
to  whom  pencil  and  paper  is  a  thing  apart.  Old  board  bills, 
loans,  divided  responsibility  for  support,  exchange  of  prop- 
erty, provisional  gifts,  legacies,  mortgages,  dowries  and  ali- 
monies— all  of  these  roll  up  like  snowballs.  And  because  the 
parties  concerned  cannot  read  their  own  writing,  have  moved 
and  mislaid  the  record,  or  never  had  any,  they  have  long 
since  forgotten  the  exact  sum  involved,  and  the  family  obli- 
gations have  become  as  complicated  as  a  war  debt.  There 
is  always  a  point  where  a  torrent — "Tilly  signed  the  paper 
when  she  was  working,  but  when  she  got  married  her  moth- 
er-in-law took  it  for  board,  and  then  when  she  died  her  son 
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by  her  first  husband  gave  it  to  his  wife  and  she  turned  it  in, 
and — "  makes  me  wave  my  hands  in  despair  and  cry, 
"Stop,  stop,  I  am  lost."  For  this  reason  I  never  invoke  the 
money  bags  if  I  can  help  it.  An  elopement  is  clover  com- 
pared to  a  disputed  will.  I  am  more  in  my  element  discuss- 
ing a  wedding  with  the  bride  than  her  debts  with  her 
grandmother. 

In  a  court  interview  tears  and  thrills  are  all  too  likely  to  be 
present.  It  only  remains  to  provide  the  laughs,  comic  relief 
being  just  as  desirable  in  an  interview  as  in  a  play.  But 
laughs  are  not  always  easy  to  get.  Being  scolded  for  one's  sins 
is  not  a  laughing  matter.  The  victim  seldom  sees  the  amus- 
ing side.  For  particulars  on  how  to  make  such  a  good  joke 
that  a  sulky  sinner  will  be  obliged  to  laugh  at  it  and  break 
the  social  ice,  some  other  authority  than  I  must  be  consulted. 
But  if  it  can  be  managed,  the  interview  is  likely  to  be  a 
success.  After  all,  sinners,  like  saints,  (at  least  the  young 
ones)  are  merely  people! 


THE  CONSUMER'S  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  528) 


living."  The  task  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  consumer's  interest  is 
not  lost  in  the  shuffle  and  that  it  has  as  full  and  as  informed 
a  hearing  as  others  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  In 
short,  it  is  not  to  usurp  the  judgment  seat,  but  to  help  to- 
wards making  judgments  more  informed. 

And  last,  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  industry  must  be 
brought  to  the  people.  In  medicine  we  are  content  to  leave 
a  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  the  ills  of  the  body  to  the  pro- 
fessional. In  an  autocracy  an  economic  potentate  or  a  council 
of  men  wise  in  the  modern  mysteries  of  industries  might 
formulate  and  execute  a  program  for  an  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  a  nation.  But  in  a  country  in  which  political  power 
lies  in  a  universal  ballot,  the  policies  of  state  are  pent  in  by 
the  prevailing  state  of  the  public  understanding. 

At  the  moment  it  is  not  a  lack  of  material  resources,  but 
of  a  practical  understanding  of  affairs,  which  inhibits  an 
escape  from  the  depression.  Now  and  for  the  future  the  raw 
material  of  prosperity — resources,  techniques,  labor,  and 
whatnot — are  all  here.  The  great  obstacle  to  a  better  living 
for  all  is  a  deficit  in  intellectual  resources.  Our  thought  still 
lags  too  far  behind  the  fact;  too  many  of  us  still  see  the  con- 
sumer's front  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the  housewife 
and  the  grocer.  We  must  turn  the  knowledge  that  the  larger 
problem  is  a  myriad  of  little  problems  to  account.  And  we 
must  protect  the  consumer's  interest  where  it  is — not  where 
it  was  before  the  advent  of  the  machine.  The  making  of 
public  policy — in  legislation,  factory,  office,  and  home — must 
be  fed  by  a  constant  stream  of  informed  opinion. 

Thus  a  program  in  which  the  consumer  interest  is  the 
public  interest  must  rest  on  a  triple  foundation:  an  increase 
of  knowledge;  its  application  to  public  policy  along  the  gov- 
ernmental front,  and  its  transition  into  an  informed  public 
opinion  back  of  the  lines. 

The  Larger  Strategy 

A  strategy  is  an  answer  to  an  enigma  of  resources,  battle- 
field, and  objective.  If  the  argument  above  is  sound,  the  lines 
are  clean-cut,  even  if  the  execution  is  beset  with  difficulties. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  that  an  agency  through  which  a 
program  can  be  translated  into  action  is  not  provided  by  the 
political  order.  Nor  can  the  way  of  direct  action  be  taken  by 
consumers  who  have  been  pushed  further  and  further  from 
the  front  by  the  integration  of  an  industrial  system.  The 
front  does  not  lie  at  one  place,  but  at  every  place;  the  prob- 
lem does  not  appear  as  a  single  question,  but  as  an  aspect 
of  innumerable  questions.  Indeed,  (Continued  on  page  567) 
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a  reasonable  balance  must  be  kept  between  outgo  and  in- 
come. If  the  distribution  of  income  is  such  as  to  upset  that 
balance  over  any  considerable  period  of  time,  the  system  will 
break  down;  the  whole  convention  of  what  Bassett  Jones 
calls  symbolic  money  will  explode.  The  community  will 
be  driven  disastrously  back  to  barter,  self  sufficiency  and 
subsistence  farming,  even  as  we  saw  it  being  driven 
from  1930  to  1933.  If  we  are  to  use  money,  we  have 
to  obey  its  rules,  and  the  first  rule  is  that  dollars  which  go 
out  as  costs  must  come  back  as  income,  and  must  not  be  lost 
or  frozen  in  transit. 

Sooner  or  later  the  "flow  of  the  income  stream  must  be 
modified"  to  turn  excess  savings  into  spendings.  The  Brook- 
ings  Institution  and  myself  are  in  complete  agreement  on  this 
score.*  How  is  it  to  be  accomplished?  Standing  practically 
shoulder  to  shoulder  at  the  conclusion  of  the  diagnosis,  Dr. 
Moulton  and  his  friends  look  one  way  and  I  look  another. 
I  speak  furthermore  for  a  considerable  school  which  looks 
another  way.  Our  paths  sharply  diverge,  one  to  the  right, 
one  to  the  left. 

The   Brookings   Remedy 

The  distribution  of  the  national  income,  Brookings  finds, 
is  brought  about  through  an  elaborate  mechanism  including 
prices;  wage  and  salary  payments,  premiums  and  bonuses; 
accumulation  of  surplus  and  other  aspects  of  corporate  fiscal 
policy;  profit-sharing,  pension  and  insurance  plans,  public 
and  private;  taxation  and  government  expenditure.  All  of 
these  devices,  it  is  believed,  are  likely  to  continue  a  part  of 
our  distributive  system.  While  taxation  is  seen  as  ultimately 
of  importance,  "for  some  time  to  come  it  will  be  a  part  which 
is  distinctly  minor  as  compared  with  the  total  of  private  dis- 
tributive agencies."  Analysis  of  efforts  to  raise  wages  or 
share  profits  "has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  difficulties  and 
complications  inherent  in  this  method  of  attack,  as  well  as 
its  unequal  application  to  different  classes  and  occupational 
groups,  stand  in  the  way  of  its  being  relied  upon  as  the  prin- 
cipal means  for  attaining  such  a  distributive  system  as  would 
promote  maximum  economic  progress."  Finally  one  type  of 
"distributive  reform"  is  seen  to  outrank  all  others: 
"The  broad  highway  along  which  continued  economic  prog- 
ress must  be  sought  is  the  avenue  of  price  reductions.  When 
this  road  is  followed  the  benefits  of  technical  improvements 
are  conferred  automatically  upon  all  divisions  of  the  popu- 
lation. Maximum  opportunity  for  expansion  of  production 
and  the  free  interchange  of  goods  between  different  divisions 
of  our  domestic  economy  and  between  nations  is  thus  pro- 
vided. Such  a  method  instead  of  centering  upon  a  re- 
distribution of  an  existing  amount  of  income  promotes  the 
progressive  erection  of  additional  income  and  its  prompt  and 
thorough  dissemination  among  the  entire  population.  .  .  ." 

"To  seek  the  acceleration  of  economic  progress  by  means 
of  price  reduction,"  Brookings  declares,  "is  not  to  attack  the 
system  of  private  capitalism  but  rather  to  return  to  the  very 
logic  upon  which  that  system  was  justified  and  extolled'  by 
both  lay  and  professional  students  of  the  economic  process 
during  the  days  when  the  system  was  assuming  its  present 
general  character."  But  perhaps  the  present  general  character 
has  outrun  that  early  logic?  I  find  more  than  a  hint  to  that 
effect  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow.  There  Brookings  openly 
attacks  "as  a  serious  abuse  of  the  profits  system  and  of  the 
institutions  of  private  capital"  the  last  half-century's  drive  to 
centralize  economic  advantage,  to  protect  existing  business 
enterprises  by  protecting  the  price  structure.  That  process 

"We  are  also  in  complete  agreement  that  foreign  trade  offers  no  solution. 


has  brought  corporate  consolidation,  pools,  trusts,  cartels, 
trade  associations  and  code  authorities.  These  are  seen  as 
dangerously  short-sighted,  as  leading  inevitably  to  economic 
stagnation.  To  revamp  price  policies  so  as  to  pass  on  tech- 
nological progress  and  increasing  productivity  to  the  con- 
sumer now  constitutes  "an  open  challenge  to  the  business 
men  of  America." 

Thus — Chase  speaking  again — Brookings  surveys  one  pro- 
posal after  another,  then  throws  up  its  hands  and  goes  to 
sleep  on  the  broad  bosom  of  old  mother  laissez-faire.  Lower 
prices  secured  by  free  competition  is  the  solution.  Let  us  go 
back  to  the  free  market,  back  to  1840;  let  us  break  up 
monopolies,  trade  associations,  "administrative"  competition, 
gentlemen's  agreements,  government  regulation,  and  allow 
prices  automatically  to  fall  as  technology  advances,  on  the 
revered  principles  of  Adam  Smith.  No  hint  is  given  of  how 
we  are  to  unscramble  the  eggs  of  a  century  of  history.  No 
word  is  passed  as  to  how  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  General  Motors,  Gen- 
eral Foods,  Swift  and  Company,  Consolidated  Gas,  General 
Electric — are  to  be  pulverized  into  small  competing  units. 
No  notion  is  presented  of  how  vast  vested  corporate  interests 
are  to  be  liquidated  and  reassembled  in  an  orderly  competi- 
tive pattern.  No  assurances  are  given  that  if  we  could  retreat 
and  start  anew,  monopolies  would  not  presently  begin  to 
germinate,  precisely  as  Mr.  Rockefeller  began  to  breed  them 
in  the  70's.  I  think  I  understand  the  theoretical  sublimities 
of  free  competition  as  well  as  the  next  man,  but  I  cannot 
make  them  come  alive  in  the  frame  of  any  world  I  know 
today.  One  almost  suspects  that  the  Brookings  Institution, 
rather  than  face  the  harsh  consequences  of  its  own  diagnosis, 
sought  refuge  in  a  world  of  dreams. 

For  the  consequences  of  an  unbalanced  economy  are 
brutal.  In  one  way  or  another  the  obstructing  factors  must 
be  blasted  out  of  the  way.  If  it  cannot  be  done  by  deliberate 
and  orderly  community  action  through  such  devices  as  high- 
er income  taxes,  it  may  be  done  by  shattering  deflation,  or  by 
a  wild  currency  inflation.  In  the  current  depression,  the 
United  States  submitted  to  the  former  for  three  long  years, 
but  when  universal  bankruptcy  loomed,  Mr.  Hoover,  sup- 
ported by  the  bankers  and  business  men  generally,  set  up 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  most  massive 
financial  institution  on  earth,  to  check  the  "natural"  course 
of  deflation.  Personally,  I  believe  he  was  justified.  Our  econ- 
omy had  become  too  complex  and  specialized  to  submit  to 
those  natural  forces,  which,  after  a  period  of  panic  and  mis- 
ery, scaled  down  the  claims  of  capital,  and  established 
equilibrium  in  earlier  depressions.  In  1932,  we  did  not  dare 
to  face  the  music.  Rather  than  equilibrium,  an  unthinkable 
chaos  was  what  we  saw  in  the  lower  depths.  .  .  .  Yet  some 
such  course  must  be  faced  to  the  bitter  end,  if  Brookings  is 
to  have  its  free  competition  back.  No  RFC's  are  permitted 
in  laissez-faire. 

Germany  in  the  early  1920's  found  equilibrium  by  cur- 
rency inflation.  Wall  Street  blanches  at  the  very  mention  of 
those  brutal  times.  The  entire  creditor  class  was  wiped  out. 
Business  benefited  as  its  debts  were  extinguished,  and  for  a 
few  years,  Germany  enjoyed  an  upward  movement.  But  the 
relief  was  short  lived.  Today,  12  years  later,  internal  debts 
have  grown  so  fast  that  Dr.  Schacht  declines  to  make  public 
their  ominous  total.  Italy  likewise  inflated,  crucified  her 
rentiers,  only  to  find  herself  a  decade  later  in  much  the  same 
predicament.  Is  extreme  inflation  an  immediate  cause  of 
fascism  ? 

So  one  questions  on  the  evidence  of  recent  history  both 
"natural"  deflation,  and  currency  inflation  as  practicable 
methods  for  achieving  equilibrium.  The  former  is  too  de- 
structive to  risk;  the  latter  appears  to  have  only  a  temporary 
effect. 

The  realistic  solution  to  my  mind  is  the  obvious  one;  a 
deliberate  "modification  of  (Continued  on  page  570) 
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they  range  from  retail  purchase,  through  the  mazes 
of  merchandizing,  to  technology,  investment,  legislation,  ad- 
ministration, and  education.  In  general  the  consumer's  inter- 
est appears  only  as  an  aspect  of  a  business  policy,  a  prospective 
statute,  an  administrative  measure  whose  explicit  objective 
is  something  else.  In  specific  instances  the  consumer's  inter- 
est is  to  be  advanced;  in  general  it  is  to  be  protected  and 
encouraged  in  matters  only  obliquely  related  to  it.  It  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  the  whole  of  the  going  life  of  the  com- 
munity, but  is  not  a  part  which  can  be  isolated  and  attended 
separately. 

For  this  reason  there  can  be  no  campaign  which  may  end 
in  the  consumer's  Gettysburg— or  his  Waterloo.  No  rabbit 
is  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  hat  of  the  industrial  system;  no 
over-night  miracle  is  going  to  bless  modern  industrialism 
with  an  up-to-date  manna.  We  face  the  single  alternative  to 
unguided  futilities  of  a  protracted  campaign,  which  exacts 
knowledge  and  courage,  and  in  which  vision  demands  an 
enlistment  for  the  life  of  the  generation.  But  so  long  as 
knowledge  has  revealed  only  a  part  of  what  the  world  has  to 
offer,  so  long  as  the  backward  state  of  the  industrial  arts 
cries  out  for  a  change,  so  long  as  activities  are  only  clumsily- 
thrown  together  into  an  industrial  system  and  so  long  as  we 
know  far  less  than  we  should  about  how  best  to  be  fed  and 
clothed,  educated  and  humbugged,  there  is  room  for  a  con- 
stant advance  all  along  the  line,  the  while  we  are  forbidden 
the  sweets  of  a  simple,  decisive  and  clean-cut  victory. 

The  stakes  are  unbelievably  high.  The  promised  indus- 
trial Utopia  is  rich  in  the  wherewithal  of  a  real  American 
standard  of  living.  We  need  only  to  go  up,  with  knowledge, 
understanding,  and  patience  to  possess  the  land.  It  is  not  r 
crusade  for  a  decade;  but  a  slow  persistent  march  that  may 
take  generations.  But  we  must  remember  that  this  is  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
twentieth  century. 
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the  wrongs'  and  disorders  of  the  world,  not  by  ar- 
bitrary, irresponsible  force  at  the  pleasure  of  a  single 
dictator,  but  by  the  common  consent,  good  will  and  wis- 
dom of  common  council,  in  diametrical  contrast  with 
the  ancient  method  of — precisely  what  Mussolini  is  at- 
tempting. Any  grievances  that  Italy  had — and  some  of 
them  are  real  and  respectable — could  have  been  brought, 
as  she  twice  pledged  herself  to  bring  them,  before  tri- 
bunals and  councils  to  whose  establishment  she  was  a 
party.  Mussolini  is  and  will  be  increasingly,  geometrically 
so,  in  need  of  money.  Already  everybody  is  demanding 
cash-on-delivery.  Who  will  lend  money,  especially  for 
prodigious  war-waste,  to  a  debtor  who  has  shown  no 
respect  for  his  own  word?  Why  is  it  better  on  an  IOU 
than  on  a  Pact  of  Paris: 

Two  civilizations,  then,  one  on  the  way  out,  the  other 
on  the  way  in,  confront  each  other.  Up  to  now,  the 
League  of  Nations  in  this  business  has  more  than  made 
good.  Remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  follow  through — 
not  only  in  this  but  in  yet  stiffer  things  to  come.  Mus- 
solini seems  not  to  know  that  a  new  thing  has  come  into 
the  world;  or,  knowing,  to  believe  that  it  is  both  evil 
and  futile.  He  has  decided  that  the  old  Caesar  and  Napo- 
leon stuff  is  still  in  order.  History  may  have  to  recognize 
Abvssinia  as  symbol  of  the  fact  that  "the  Roman  method 
no  longer  pays." 
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the  inconspicuous  moving  spirit  in  efforts  to  persuade  the 
Republicans  to  nominate  Coolidge  for  President  the  follow- 
ing year.  While  the  drive  was  not  then  successful,  it  later 
found  a  silent  ally  in  fate.  Morrow  had  no  exaggerated  idea 
of  Coolidge  either  as  a  statesman  or  a  philosopher.  He  re- 
garded him  rather  as  a  wise  representative  of  the  people, 
experienced  in  the  technique  of  democratic  government, 
capable  of  delegating  responsibility  to  subordinates,  vigor- 
ously honest  and  well  fitted  to  "hold  the  line"  against  the 
natural  reaction  which  had  set  in  against  the  impatient 
social  idealism  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  When  Coolidge  had 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  that 
he  should  avail  himself  of  the  character  and  ability  of  his 
college  mate  and  backer  by  making  him  a  member  of  his 
cabinet.  Morrow's  friends  proposed  it  but  Coolidge  re- 
marked: "He's  a  partner  in  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company," 
and  apparently  regarded  this  as  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  suggestion. 

"I  Must  Choose  the  Risky  Things" 

Before  the  war  there  had  been  little  temptation  to  lead 
men  of  outstanding  ability  in  other  fields  to  embark  on 
political  careers;  and  after  it  there  was  small  indication  that 
the  acceleration  of  pre-war  problems  was  comprehended 
either  by  business  men  or  public  officials.  A  pithy  illustra- 
tion of  the  attitudes  of  mind  of  the  country's  chief  executive 
and  of  its  leading  banker  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Morgan  shortly  after  Coolidge  offered  Morrow  the 
Ambassadorship  to  Mexico.  Morgan  advised  against  it,  ex- 
pressing the  view  that  he  "could  do  more  good  in  the  world 
as  a  partner  in  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company  than  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico."  In  his  reply,  which  Nicolson  quotes  in 
full,  Morrow  told  Morgan  that  when  he  had  repeated  this 
advice  to  the  President,  Coolidge  had  been  inclined  to  agree 
with  it,  but  suggested  that  he  was  not  asking  Morrow  to 
go  to  Mexico  because  he  thought  he  could  "do  good"  but 
because  he  thought  that  he  could  "prevent  harm."  Morrow 
concluded  by  quoting  President  Coolidge:  "In  the  business 
of  government,  when  people  try  to  do  good,  they  usually 
succeed  in  making  much  trouble  for  themselves  and  every- 
body else."  No  doubt  numbers  of  Americans  would  sub- 
scribe to  this  view.  It  made  Morrow  chuckle,  not  because 
he  agreed  with  either  of  his  correspondents,  but  because  he 
so  completely  understood  the  attitudes  which  each  had  ex- 
pressed with  characteristic  succinctness  and  candor.  The  "I 
must  choose  the  risky  things"  note  to  Mrs.  Morrow  was 
written  on  the  same  day  as  his  letter  to  the  head  of  the  great 
banking  house  with  which  he  had  been  identified  for  four- 
teen years. 

Most  of  his  friends  and  his  immediate  family  were  gen- 
uinely distressed  at  Morrow's  entrance  into  the  senatorial 
campaign  in  New  Jersey  in  1930.  His  action  was  not  born 
of  sudden  impulse.  In  truth,  the  basis  of  his  decision  can  be 
traced  back  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This  is  what  he  wrote 
a  classmate  the  year  following  their  graduation  from  Am- 
herst:  "When  I  have  been  able  to  save  a  little  money  practic- 
ing law,  I  intend  to  devote  my  life  to  politics."  The 
campaign  provided  a  striking  demonstration  of  the  capacity 
of  the  voting  public  to  appraise  a  man  for  his  potential  use- 
fulness as  a  public  servant.  To  the  politicians  the  Morgan 
connection  had  seemed  an  unsurmountable  barrier  to  his 
availability  as  a  candidate.  When  he  became  a  Senator  it 
was  as  the  result  of  both  a  primary  and  an  election  in  which 
he  had  received,  a  Republican  in  a  Democratic  year,  an 
unprecedented  vote  from  the  people  of  his  state.  The  Morgan 
association  as  a  political  liability  had  been  overcome.  Prob- 


ably something  ot  the  significance  of  this  vote  has  been 
lost  by  his  untimely  death  before  the  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  the  public  to  realize  adequately  the  soundness  of 
their  judgment  in  electing  him.  It  was  felt  instinctively  by 
many  at  the  time.  The  simple  directness  and  frankness  of 
his  speech  favoring  repeal  of  the  prohibition  amendment  dis- 
closed his  caliber  to  the  country.  Former  President  Coolidge 
had  epitomized  it  in  the  tribute  he  paid  to  the  candidate.* 
Something  of  the  public  attitude,  which  had  formed  so 
quickly,  was  spontaneously  demonstrated  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  reacted  to  his  death,  when  the  news  and  edi- 
torial space  substantially  exceeded  that  accorded  either  to 
Edison  or  to  Coolidge  when  they  died  within  the  year.  Five 
years  earlier  Morrow  had  been  comparatively  unknown. 
Had  he  lived  another  five  years  none  can  say  how  great  an 
influence  he  might  have  exerted. 

His  Friend,  Calvin  Coolidge 

What  then  in  Morrow's  range  and  outlook  inspired  such 
confidence?  Why  ten  years  before  had  a  small  group  of 
friends  and  admirers  come  to  regard  him  as  a  pioneer  who 
might  demonstrate  that  the  greatest  opportunity  for  making 
a  permanent  contribution  to  the  times  lay  along  the  path  of 
direct  participation  in  government?  This  group  believed 
deeply  in  the  political  institution  of  democracy  as  developed 
in  the  United  States.  They  subscribed  with  Morrow  to  the 
idea  that  its  ultimate  success  depended  on  a  corresponding 
development  of  an  economic  democracy.  Morrow  was  a  man 
who  both  understood  and  believed  in  the  necessity  of  such  a 
growth,  holding  to  an  abiding  faith  in  our  institutions  and 
in  the  considered  judgments  of  the  plain  people  who  con- 
stitute the  roots  of  democracy. 

Coolidge,  on  the  other  hand,  apart  from  his  gift  for  direct 
and  simple  statement  which  spoke  to  plain  people  in 
their  own  idiom,  represented  and  expressed  the  laissez-faire 
doctrine  under  which  our  country  had  grown  and  prospered. 
His  observation  about  opportunity  for  service  in  Mexico  was 
typical  of  his  slant  as  a  public  official.  After  his  retirement  to 
private  life  he  voiced  it  in  another  way  when  he  remarked 
to  Morrow,  "Mr.  Hoover  is  better  qualified  than  I  would 
have  been  to  reorganize  the  country.  I  felt  during  the  six 
years  that  I  was  President  the  best  I  could  do  was  to  keep 
the  country  tranquil." 

There  was  an  incident  the  week  before  Morrow  died 
which  illuminates  these  differences.  He  had  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Maine  grappling  with  issues  of  the  depression  that 
would  come  before  Congress  and  was  preparing  for  his 
maiden  speech  in  the  Senate  in  which  he  intended  to  take 
up  unemployment.  It  happened  that  President  Hoover 
wanted  Coolidge  to  make  a  radio  speech  in  connection  with 
unemployment  relief,  and  Morrow  was  asked  to  extend  the 
invitation.  After  some  difficulty,  which  took  several  hours, 
the  former  president  was  located  on  his  farm  in  Vermont. 
His  secretary  explained  that  Coolidge  had  shot  a  partridge  in 
the  morning,  that  he  was  hoping  to  shoot  another  in  the 
afternoon  and  that  he  couldn't  come  to  the  'phone.  "He's  a 
queer  bird,"  Morrow  remarked.  "President  Hoover  and 
nearly  everybody  else  is  worried  almost  to  death  about  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  the  country.  Coolidge  has  been  head 
of  the  government  for  six  years  and  must  feel  that  some  of 
the  things  he  did  helped  to  get  us  in  this  condition.  But  all 
that  worries  him  is  whether  he  is  going  te  shoot  another 
partridge.  It  certainly  would  be  peaceful  to  have  that  sort 
of  make-up,"  he  added. 

Morrow  had  told  the  secretary  what  it  was  he  wanted  and 
several  days  later  a  letter  came  from  Coolidge  explaining 
that  his  maximum  quota  for  speeches  had  already  been  used 
up  and  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  make  any  more.  He  added 
that  he  hadn't  come  to  the  instrument  because  he  had  a  rule 


*  Introduction  to    A  Sketch  in  Admiration  of  D.W.M.,  by  Hewett  How- 
land.  The  Century  Co.  1930. 
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0  inst  talking  on  the  telephone.  "You  never  can  be  sure," 
he  said,  and  Morrow  had  another  chuckle,  "who  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line." 

Emergence  of  the  Statesman 

Let  us  look  again  at  Morrow's  background  in  sensing  his 
approach  to  internal  problems  which,  like  those  in  our  for- 
eign relations,  are  still  actively  controversial  today.  During 
the  formative  period  in  American  history  it  was  the  com- 
monly accepted  doctrine  that  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  were  best  served  by  the  continued  encouragement  of 
unrestricted  initiative.  With  the  disappearance  of  frontiers 
and  free  lands  new  forces  arose,  and  in  turn  Bryan,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  for  adjustments 
between  government  and  business  whereby  the  distributive 
agencies  could  be  brought  into  line  with  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing instruments  of  production.  Such  slogans  as  "the  full 
dinner  pail,"  "a  chicken  in  every  pot,"  and  "a  car  in  every 
garage,"  became  more  and  more  frequent  as  expressions  of 
popular  feeling  in  election  campaigns. 

Inheritance  taxes  and  income  taxes  were  natural  sequences 
to  this  shift  in  public  demand.  Dwight  Morrow  came  to 
maturity  as  it  was  becoming  more  insistent.  With  his  broad 
historical  perspective  and  natural  humanitarian  instincts,  he 
did  not  share  the  alarm  which  it  aroused  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  those  with  whom  he  became  associated.  He  sub- 
scribed to  the  theory  of  such  taxation  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  so  at  a  time  when  it  was  regarded  as  radical  and 
socialistic.  He  analysed  the  income  tax  in  the  Columbia  Law 
Review  in  1910,  and  spoke  approvingly  of  inheritance  taxa- 
tion in  a  speech  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1923. 

"One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  in  life,"  he  said,  "is  the 
spectacle  of  a  child  who  has  been  deprived  by  its  parents  of 
the  benefits  of  its  own  sacrifices.  A  strong  race  comes  out  of 
the  desert  and  takes  the  city.  They  live  for  a  generation  or 
two  in  houses  that  they  builded  not,  eating  of  vineyards  that 
they  planted  not  and  the  sound  of  a  driven  leaf  shall  chase 
them."  The  circumstance  that  he  was  himself  becoming  a 
rich  man  had  the  effect,  if  any,  of  fortifying  him  in  his  be- 
lief in  high  inheritance  taxes. 

Some  of  the  phrases  used  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
recent  tax  messages  included  doctrine  to  which  Morrow  had 
thus  subscribed  in  the  early  twenties.  He  recognized  that  our 
economic  resources  and  their  rapid  development  had  resulted 
in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  wealth 
here  than  in  the  European  nations.  There  was  mounting 
evidence,  however,  that  forces  were  at  work  which  would 
augment  the  trend  gradually  without  undue  settlement  of 
normal  modes  of  living.  The  war  unhappily  reversed  this 
evolutionary  process  by  stimulating  production  with  the  re- 
sult that  at  its  close  the  problems  of  consumption  had  become 
more  acute  than  ever.  The  rise  of  instalment  buying  enabled 
the  country  to  purchase  the  increasing  products  of  industry, 
but  Morrow  regarded  it  as  a  temporary  and  inflationary  ex- 
pedient calculated  only  to  postpone  the  reckoning.  While 
those  in  control  of  production  recognized  that  it  hung  on 
the  distribution  of  purchasing  power,  they  were  reluctant  to 
face  that  this  really  called  for  a  distribution  of  wealth  to  the 
public.  Price  fixing  theories  and  the  resultant  attempts  to 
restrict  production  were  the  only  immediate  substitutes  for 
candidly  facing  the  necessity  of  spreading  the  power  to 
consume. 

Men  like  Morrow,  who  were  not  content  with  Omar 
Khayyam  or  Coue  and  who  were  thinking  in  terms  of  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  instead  of  months  or  business  cycles, 
recognized  the  inevitability  of  increased  governmental  inter- 
ference with  private  business  as  a  necessary  protection 
against  those  who  had  more  and  more  material  power,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  had  nothing  or  little,  but 
eventually  for  the  protection  of  large  enterprises  against 
their  own  shortsightedness.  (Continued  on  page  570) 


Mama  Mendoza  says 
her  Pedro  "es  loco" 


KEEPING  seven  kids  dressed  fills  the  tubs  high  enough— and 

now  Pedro  wants  a  clean  shirt  every  day. 
"Es   loco,"   says   Mama    Mendoza — "he's   crazy!" 
She  isn't  mean — she's  simply  tired.    Make  her  washes  easier 
-show  her  how  to   get  them  done  with  less  work — and  you'll 

find  her  more  willing  to  see  sense  in  Pedro's  neatness. 
One   way  to   do   this   is   to   suggest   Fels-Naptha   Soap.     For 

Fels-Naptha  brings  extra  help  to  get  even  the  biggest  washes 

fresh  and  clean  without  hard  rubbing.     Its  good  golden  soap 

and  plenty  of  naptha,  working  together,  loosen  dirt  quicker — 

even  in  cool  water! 

PC     If  you  like   clothes   that   shine  like   snow — try   Fels- 
. ij.  Naptha  for  your  own  washes,  too.    It  avoids  "tattle- 
tale  gray." 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN   BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN   NAPTHA  ODOR 


STICKING  to  it  brings  results  .  .  . 

"We  have  been  very  much  pleased 
with  the  results  we  have  had  from 
the  'Graphic'  and  want  to  continue 
the  ad." 

— Executive  Secretary. 
Sept.  17,  1935. 


FROM 


STONE   TO    STEEL 

V./NCE,  a  skin-clad  workman  pounded  with  a 
cobblestone  on  a  slab  of  rock.  In  a  few  years,  that  slab  might 
be  passably  square  and  smooth. 

Today,  machines,  supervised  by  trained  workmen,  fling  off  curl- 
ing ribbons  from  whirling  blocks  of  steel — to  an  accuracy  of  a 
few  ten-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

CARBOLOY  —  a  tool  material  developed  by  G-E  research  — 
one  that  cuts  faster  and  better  than  steel — has  made  possible  this 
speed,  this  precision. 

CARBOLOY  is  only  one  of  the  contributions  made  to  improved 
industrial  processes  by  G-E  research  —  research  that  has  saved 
the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  dollar 
it  has  earned  for  General  Electric. 

96-102J 


GENERAL  ©)  ELECTRIC 
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MORROW  THE  AMERICAN 

(Continued  from  page  569) 


In  a  recent  speech  to  the  Harvard  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Walter  Lippmann  said  that  laissez-faire  doctrine 
"has  been  stymied  to  a  great  extent  as  an  economic  prin- 
ciple" not  only  by  the  evolution  of  large  scale  units, 
which  themselves  inherently  restrict  free  competition, 
but  also  by  its  ardent  proponents  who  promote  the 
doctrine  by  precept  and  impede  it  by  their  own  ac- 
tions. The  confusion  Morrow  regarded  as  being  due  largely 
to  unwillingness  to  admit  or  face  the  problem.  This  he  called 
"unenlightened  selfishness."  This  he  said  was  why  "the  fel- 
low who  grows  beets  advocates  a  protective  tariff  on  sugar 
but  at  the  same  time  argues  in  principle  against  a  subsidy." 
The  same  man  pleads  for  free  competition  and  helps  to  or- 
ganize a  trade  association  to  prevent  "unfair  practices."  It 
was  a  favorite  theme  of  his  that  the  individual,  or  the  enter- 
prise or  the  nation  itself  cannot  continue  long  to  possess 
power  if  it  avoids  the  obligation  which  goes  with  it. 

The  resistance  to  the  trend  toward  governmental  regula- 
tion or  control  of  business  is  substantial.  This  past  year,  the 
hue  and  cry  against  it  has  mounted.  There  is  widespread 
lack  of  confidence  among  business  men  and  the  public  gen- 
erally, in  the  capacity  and  experience  of  government  officials 
either  to  regulate  or  to  operate  efficiently  productive  enter- 
prises. However,  economic  depression  in  proportion  to  its 
severity  shakes  the  confidence  of  the  people  generally,  in  the 
capacity  of  private  industry  to  solve  its  own  problems  inde- 
pendently of  the  government.  Morrow  understood  even 
before  the  war  that  the  basic  concern  had  become  not  so 
much  whether  government  interference  was  necessary  as  to 
how  to  make  such  interference  available  with  a  minimum 
of  unsettlement. 

A  Realist  Reads  the  Philosophers 

Eighty  years  ago  a  noted  English  historian  expressed  the 
opinion  that  "Institutions  purely  democratic  must  sooner  or 
later  destroy  liberty,  or  civilization,  or  both."  That  English- 
man was  Lord  Macaulay  and  his  doubts  as  to  the  American 
scheme  of  government  were  penned  in  a  letter  to  H.  S. 
Randall  of  New  York.  The  occasion  was  the  economic  de- 
pression of  1857  and  the  edge  of  his  criticism  was  directed 
at  those  who  professed  to  follow  the  philosophy  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  The  outgiving,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
written  before  our  Civil  War — which  at  least  affords  a  foot- 
note to  Macaulay 's  deductions — has  taken  on  a  new  cur- 
rency. Copies  of  it  not  infrequently  reach  my  desk  from 
various  sources  and  occasionally  it  is  picked  up  by  a  news- 
paper and  printed  as  a  find.  Macaulay  held  that  there  must 
always  be  a  ruling  class,  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  reached 
fifty  years  later  by  the  Italian  philosopher  Pareto,  so  much 
read  today,  in  his  theory  of  class  persistence.  To  both  of  them 
democracy  is  sentiment  disguised  as  thought  which  because 
of  such  disguise  makes  itself  felt  in  the  social  struggle. 

The  inconsistencies  of  such  reactionaries  never  discouraged 
Dwight  Morrow,  nor  did  the  urgencies  of  idealists  dismay 
him.  I  heard  him  once  say  to  one  of  Macaulay's  countrymen, 
H.  G.  Wells,  in  commenting  on  his  Outline  of  History: 
"You  teach  a  lesson  in  patience  in  the  first  part  of  your 
book,  Mr.  Wells,  better  than  I  have  ever  known  it  to  be 
taught  before,  but  how  can  you  expect  to  get  it  across  to 
your  readers  when  you  demonstrate  so  conclusively  in  the 
latter  part  that  you  have  not  learned  the  lesson  yourself?" 

Fifteen  years  ago  Morrow  phrased  his  own  creed  by  say- 
ing, "Our  belief  in  democracy  is  predicated  on  a  faith  in 
what  humanity  can  become  together  with  a  frank  recogni- 
tion of  what  humanity  is."  He  regarded  education  as  the 
most  important  preservative  for  popular  government,  a  con- 


viction which  grew  rather  than  diminished  with  the  years. 
The  failures  of  democracy  in  the  past  did  not  necessarily 
presage  to  him  similar  failures  in  the  present  or  in  the 
future.  In  his  prison  reform  work  in  New  Jersey,  for  exam- 
ple, he  had  started  with  historical  study  not  so  much  to  avoid 
trying  measures  which  hitherto  had  gone  on  the  rocks  as  to 
determine  why  they  had  failed  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
causes  were  inherent  and  continuing.  His  respect  for  the 
conclusions  of  philosophers  or  statesmen  of  the  past — Con- 
fucius, Plato,  Franklin,  Hamilton — did  not  deter  him  from 
a  re-analysis  in  the  light  of  a  changing  social  and  physical 
world.  Without  undue  optimism  he  believed  in  progress — 
and  nudged  it.  His  disposition  was  to  use  the  tools  at  hand, 
to  recognize  selfishness  or  human  nature,  or  the  stuff  we 
have  to  deal  with  under  any  other  name,  and  endeavor  to 
enlighten  it.  "A  frank  recognition  of  what  humanity  //' 
was  not  incompatible  to  him  with  "a  faith  in  what  humanity 
can  become." 


SAVINS  AND  SPENDING 

(Continued  from  page  566) 


the  income  stream"  so  that  enough  of  it  will  be  spent  and 
not  too  much  of  it  saved;  so  that  the  increasing  demand  for 
consumers'  goods  will  be  satisfied  by  a  planned  and  nearly 
as  possible  calculated  increase  in  plant  year  by  year,  in  a 
dynamic  upward  spiral.  There  might  be  room  for  a  certain 
amount  of  unearned  income  in  such  a  program,  provided 
it  did  not  clot  into  unproductive  savings.  There  is  no  room 
at  all  for  compounding  reinvestment,  which  by  the  mathe- 
matical laws  of  its  growth  will  always  terminate  in  frozen, 
unspent  hoardings. 

Many  nations  are  today  experimenting  with  similar  pro- 
grams. The  essential  financial  steps  are  already  clear  enough: 

Progressive  income  taxes  on  the  higher  brackets.* 

Inheritance  taxes  on  large  fortunes.* 

Conversion  of  public  and  private  debts  at  lower  interest 
rates.  Composition  of  principal  at  lower  figures. 

Public  control  of  banking  and  credit. 

Public  control  of  new  investment. 

The  establishment  of  minimum  wage  levels,  as  in  the 
NRA. 

The  financing  of  public  works  by  non-interest-bearing 

public  credit,  as  in  Russia. 

These  methods  are  slow  and  tentative  if  you  like.  But  they 
have  the  advantage  of  being  realistic.  They  accept  the  power 
age  and  its  many  technological  monopolies  and  large  scale 
operations  as  a  fait  accompli,  and  do  not  go  yearning  for  an 
age  upon  which  history  has  closed  the  door — if  indeed  we 
ever  enjoyed  a  market  which  was  really  free.  They  are 
frankly  collective,  but  Big  Business  itself  has  laid  an  impres- 
sive foundation  for  collective  methods.  I  believe  it  quite 
impossible  to  operate  a  high  energy  economy  except  on  a 
collective  basis.  The  only  relevant  questions  are  forms  and 
the  extent  of  the  collectivism. 

There  are  rich  in  the  United  States  who  view  the  above 
program  with  horror  and  apprehension.  They  have  equipped 
President  Roosevelt  with  horns  and  a  tail  for  the  few  tenta- 
tive steps  he  has  taken  in  this  direction.  Energetically  put 
through,  the  program  would  indeed  take  from  the  rich  that 
income  which  they  can  neither  spend  nor  productively  re- 
invest. If  it  is  not  put  through;  if  the  rich  en  masse  do  suc- 
cessfully oppose  it,  they  will  have  to  face  methods  far  more 
harsh.  The  national  income  must  be  spent,  and  if  we  are 
not  permitted  to  plan  for  it,  it  will  find  its  own  level  by 
deflation  into  God  knows  what  chaotic  depths,  or  by  a  cur- 
rency inflation  which  liquidates  the  whole  capitalist  class. 
Gentlemen,  take  your  choice. 

'Great  Britain  has  used  steeply  graduated  income  and  inheritance  taxe« 
with  peculiar  effectiveness. 
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PULLMAN  PORTERS  ON  PARADE 

(Continued  from  page  544) 


the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations  and  finally  to  the  US 
Board  of  Mediation." 

Randolph  had  frequently  criticized  this  decision,  and 
pointed  to  aborted  attempts  to  impeach  federal  Judge  Wood- 
ward who  rendered  it;  and  before  the  Senate  committee  he 
continued  to  criticize  Kelly's  picture  of  the  employe-repre- 
sentation plan,  saying: 

"If  the  Pullman  Company  ...  in  the  strategic  financial 
position  of  being  without  a  funded  indebtedness  .  .  .  having 
never  passed  a  dividend,  even  during  the  depression,  is  so 
certain  that  the  porters  and  maids  want  the  plan  of  employe- 
representation  or  company  union,  let  them  submit  the  deter- 
mination of  their  choice  ...  to  an  election  held  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Coordinator  of  Federal  Transportation." 

He  further  charged  that  porters  were  often  afraid  to  ap- 
peal decisions  of  the  Board  of  Industrial  Relations,  set  up  by 
the  representation  plan;  that  the  voting  was  not  secret,  and 
that  the  names  of  non-voters  were  checked  as  suspect.  The 
range  of  the  issues  raised  is  shown  by  this  further  quotation: 

". . .  It  is  also  known  among  porters  that  they  were  threat- 
ened by  displacement  by  the  company  with  Filipinos,  Japa- 
nese. Chinese  or  white  men  if  they  persisted  in  joining  the 
union;  but  always  in  such  grapevine  manner  as  to  be  the 
voice  of  Jacob  but  the  hand  of  Esau.  It  is  utterly  unfair  and 
unreasonable  to  say  that  the  colored  porters  don't  want  work 
on  lounge  cars,  observation  cars,  or  club  cars,  when  porters 
are  now  drawing  checks  on  pay  days  as  low  as  27  cents 
after  their  insurance  is  taken  out  by  the  company,  an  insur- 
ance they  are  forced  to  take.  ...  It  is  rather  strange,  to  say 
the  least,  that  after  50  years  .  .  .  porters  should  suddenly 
decide  that  they  would  rather  walk  the  streets  as  furloughed 
or  extra  porters  than  to  work  on  those  cars.  It  is  stranger 
still  that  the  Pullman  Company  would  permit  a  porter  the 
freedom  to  determine  what  type  of  work  he  shall  do  in  the 
service,  when  they  won't  permit  him  to  determine  with  his 
own  free  will  what  type  of  organization  he  shall  join.  May 
I  say  that  the  porters  have  absolutely  no  prejudice  against 
the  Filipinos.  Negroes  with  their  Scottsboros  could  not  well 
have.  The  Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  would  op- 
pose the  company's  using  other  Negroes  to  keep  porters  now 
working  in  the  service  from  organizing  a  union  of  their 
own  or  to  break  down  seniority  rule  such  as  the  company 
is  using  Filipinos  for." 

The  Issues  of  the  Election 

The  House  committee  hearings  a  month  later  were  equal- 
ly spirited.  Randolph  contended  that  the  Pullman  Company, 
by  financing  the  employe-representation  plan,  and  by  con- 
trolling all  schemes  of  welfare  and  insurance,  left  the  por- 
ters helpless  to  make  a  move  on  their  own  behalf.  He  leveled 
his  attack  on  the  tipping  system,  on  complicated  time-sheets 
that  confused  porters,  on  alleged  400-hour-a-month  work 
performed  by  some  porters,  and  on  the  custom  of  computing 
an  extra-porter's  time  from  one  minute  after  midnight,  no 
matter  how  many  hours  he  had  put  in  during  the  P.M.  of 
the  preceding  day.  This  matter  of  "P.M."  time  is  the  extra 
porters'  chief  complaint.  Also  the  low  pay  for  preparatory 
time  spent  in  the  cars  at  yard  or  terminal  when  wages  were 
figured  from  time  of  train  departure.  To  drive  home  his 
point,  Randolph  stated  that  a  porter  making  a  round  trip 
on  the  New  York-Washington  run  between  noon  and  mid- 
night would  conceivably  receive  no  pay  whatever.  Such  con- 
ditions, he  asserted,  had  not  and  could  not  be  corrected  by 
a  company  union.  (Continued  on  page  572) 
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The  Parkside  is  one  of  New  York's  nicest 
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STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    CIRCULA- 
TION,   ETC..    REQUIRED     BY    THE    ACT    OF    CONGRESS    OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  published  monthly  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  October  I,  1935. 
State  of  New  York,       > 
County  of  New  York,  ( Bs' 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Hugo  Van  Arx,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn,  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  the  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication. 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  side  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  manager  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112 
East    19   Street,    New   York.   N.   Y.  ;   Editor,    Paul   Kellogg,    112   East    19 
Street.  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Managing  Editor,  Victor  Weybright.  112  East 
19   Street,   New   York,   N.    Y.  ;   Business   Manager,   Hugo   Van   Arx,    112 
East  19  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That   the    owner   is :    (If   owned   by    a   corporation,    its   name    and 
address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses   of  stockholders,  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.     If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.     If  owned  by  a  firm, 
company,  or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well 
as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.)    Survey  Associates, 
Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a  non-commercial  corporation 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  over  1,800  members.     It 
has  no  stocks  or  bonds.     President.  Lucius  R.  Eastman,  110  Washington 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ;  Vice-presidents,  Julian  W.  Mack,  1224  Wool- 
worth  Building,  New  York,  N.   Y. :  Joseph  P.   Chamberlain,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,   N.  Y.  :  John   Palmer  Gavit,  112  East  19  Street. 
New  York.  N.  Y.  ;  Secretary,  Ann  Reed  Brenner,  112  East  19  Street.  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  own- 
ers, stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain   not  only  the  list 
of  stockholders  and  security  holders,  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears    upon    the   books    of    the    company    as    trustee    or    in    any    other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is   given  ;   also  that   the  said   two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knoweldge  and  belief  as  to  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason   to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]  HUGO  VAN   ARX,  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23d  of  September.  1935. 

[Seal]  MARTHA  HOHMANN, 

Commission  of  Deeds,   City  of  New  York, 

New  York  County  Clerk's  No.  66. 
Commission  Expires  April   17,  1936. 
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In  replying  for  the  company  Mr.  Kelly  described  the 
Brotherhood  as  "purporting  to  represent  certain  Pullman 
employes,"  and  assured  the  committee  that  porters  did  not 
work  400  hours  per  month  [any  such  instance  would  indeed 
be  exceptional],  explained  the  simplicity  of  the  time-sheet, 
and  insisted  that  the  company's  contract  set  a  higher  rate  of 
pay  than  that  established  under  many  NRA  codes. 

The  porters  carried  their  point.  The  Railway  Labor  Act, 
as  amended,  made  an  employe-representation  plan  supported 
by  an  employing  corporation  illegal.  The  former  set-up  then 
went  through  its  sudden  metamorphosis,  blossoming  out  a? 
the  Pullman  Porters  and  Maids  Protective  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  and  a  rule  that  all  members  must 
be  employes  of  the  Pullman  Company.  The  company  con- 
tends that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  this 
loyal  group;  and  technically  it  did  not.  One  authority  on  in- 
dustrial relations  described  it,  however,  as  a  close  technical 
approach  to  a  company  union. 

Thus  the  issue  was  joined.  Which  of  the  rival  organiza- 
tions could  show  the  most  strength  in  an  impartially  con- 
ducted election?  Although  the  Protective  was  not  actually  a 
company  union,  its  leaders — many  of  them  extremely  able 
and  sincere — were  regarded  by  Brotherhood  members  as 
company  favorites  who  got  the  best  runs.  The  word  spread 
that  after  the  election  Brotherhood  men  would  fare  badly. 
The  situation  could  be  got  at  by  simply  counting  member- 
ship cards,  even  though  a  count  revealed  5500  Brotherhood 
cards  to  2000  for  the  Protective.  Many  puzzled  porters  had 
joined  both  unions  to  play  safe,  creating  a  20  percent  dupli- 
cation in  the  two  files.  The  National  Mediation  Board,  in 
close  touch  with  all  parties  concerned,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  William  M.  Leiserson,  directed  that  a  secret  ballot  be 
taken  between  May  27  and  June  27.  The  company  generous- 
ly cooperated  in  planning  the  time,  places  and  mode  of 
balloting. 

The  result  of  the  election  was: 

Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters 5931 

Pullman  Porters  and  Maids  Protective  Association  1422 

Void   89 

(No.  employes  eligible  to  vote 8316) 

Thus  the  right  of  the  Brotherhood  to  represent  the  porters 
in  collective  bargaining  was  established.  Since  the  Pullman 
Company  has  refused  to  consider  the  demands — and  reduced 
its  dividend  as  if  to  emphj^ize  its  point —  Randolph  on  Oc- 
tober 14  requested  the  services  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board. 

One  point  is  almost  certain  to  result  from  mediation; 
that  is  the  establishment  of  more  satisfactory  machinery  for 
quick  and  amicable  adjustment  of  disputes.  Under  the  law, 
and  the  old  agreement,  an  aggrieved  employe  may  appear 
before  the  company's  industrial  relations  board  in  per- 
son, by  counsel,  or  by  any  other  representative  whom  he 
may  designate;  and  even  now  the  company  may  not  un- 
der the  law  make  an  agreement  with  any  organization  to  be 
the  exclusive  representative  in  grievance  cases  before  the 
National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board.  But  many  porters 
were  reluctant  to  carry  their  cases  up  to  the  top. 

Some  of  them  had  learned  that  it  was  impossible  to  prove 
that  Brotherhood  membership  ever  got  them  fired.  And  the 
general  solicitor  of  the  company,  who  has  handled  a  number 
of  cases  where  charges  were  made  that  porters  had  been 
discharged  because  of  alleged  membership  in  the  Brother- 
hood, states  that  "that  fact  was  never  proved  in  a  single 
case  and  there  was  never  a  recovery  in  any  such  case."  Ran- 
dolph has  continually  emphasized  the  conviction  that  union 
porters  must  be  good  porters,  that  their  service  is  a  part  of 


the  service  the  company  sells.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the 
organization  will  spring  to  the  defense  only  of  porters  who 
have  a  case  worth  carrying  up  beyond  local  channels  for 
grievances.  The  demands  in  regard  to  pay,  hours  and  work- 
ing conditions  are  involved  in  a  maze  of  varying  conditions, 
and  reach  a  climax  in  the  Brotherhood's  contention  that  por- 
ters, performing  a  service  indispensable  to  the  Pullman 
company,  should  not  receive  tips  from  its  customers  but 
adequate  pay  from  the  company.  This  change  is  sought  by 
all  porters  save  those  on  the  swanky  trains  that  attract 
wealthy  and  generous  spenders. 

Wages  and  Tips 

Here  simplified,  is  the  pay  scale  as  it  exists  at  present, 
without  the  details  of  P.M.  time,  preparatory  time,  mileage, 
lay-overs,  deadheading,  and  so  forth:  On  a  regular  run  the 
porter  receives  a  basic  minimum  salary  of  $77.50  per  month; 
although  so  few  porters  have  been  hired  in  recent  years 
that  there  are  practically  none  in  the  minimum  class. 
If  he  has  been  with  the  company  for  15  years  or  more  he 
receives  $88.50.  Top  pay,  if  he  is  an  "in-charge"  porter 
(when  there  are  not  enough  Pullman  cars  to  warrant  a 
Pullman  conductor)  comes  to  $102 — and  super-top  on  rare 
assignments  to  private  cars  hits  $109.  At  first  glance  this  pay 
seems  fairish,  though  not  magnificent,  considering  propor- 
tionate days  of  rest  after  long  runs,  and  tips  which  have  not 
been  figured  in.  Tips  are  a  variable  feature  of  a  porter's  in- 
come. For  a  decade  they  have  tended  downward  for  rea- 
sons besides  the  depression.  Since  the  War  country  folk  and 
other  new  travelers  have  been  using  sleeping  cars.  Old  fash- 
ioned, close,  or  simply  unsophisticated,  they  are  not  depend- 
able tippers.  For  example,  excursionists  to  the  World's  Fair 
did  not  tip  like  commercial  travelers,  and  these  do  not  tip 
so  generously  as  the  luxury  class  passengers  who  formed  a 
majority  of  Pullman's  clientele  in  the  days  when  everyday 
Americans  rode  in  the  day  coaches.  Since  the  depression, 
salesmen  on  expense  accounts  have  pared  their  gratuities; 
often  to  dimes  instead  of  quarters.  Back  in  1926  the  monthly 
average  of  tips  was  $58.19,  the  amount  varying  according  to 
locality  and  run.  From  March  1934  to  February  1935  the 
average  had  dropped  to  $21.88.  Last  February  it  was  $21.30. 
These  figures,  from  a  study  made  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Edward  Berman  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  were 
derived  from  a  sample  large  enough  to  strike  a  fair  average. 

Let  us  look  at  other  factors  in  the  income  of  a  porter.  For 
the  first  ten  years  of  service  he  must  provide  his  own  uni- 
form; always  he  must  buy  his  meals,  his  shoe  polish,  his 
little  extras;  and  at  the  far  end  of  the  run  he  must,  with 
some  exceptions,  pay  for  his  food  and  lodgings.  These  are 
an  addition,  when  he  also  maintains  a  home.  Such  incidental 
expenses  which,  according  to  the  survey,  averaged  $33.82  a 
month  in  1926,  are  now  trimmed  to  a  little  over  $21  a 
month.  Few  porters  keep  books,  but  it  is  a  fair  guess  that 
they  just  about  eat  up  their  tips.  "Anyway,"  says  President 
Randolph,  "the  Brotherhood  has  always  objected  to  tips. 
They  can  and  should  be  abolished,  for  they  are  a  subsidy 
which  the  public  pays  to  the  Pullman  company  in  lieu  of  the 
company  paying  definite  wages."  Undoubtedly,  they  confuse 
the  issue.  They  are  necessary  till  the  company  bans  them. 
A  porter  can  not  in  fairness  to  himself  refuse  to  accept  r 
tip,  like  a  regularly  paid  gas  station  attendant  who  fills  your 
tires  and  wipes  your  windshields — an  oil  company's  good 
will  services  comparable  to  those  rendered  by  obliging  por- 
ters. 

Since  tips  and  expenses  just  about  tally,  let  us  examine 
the  pay-check  in  its  net  form.  The  number  of  porters  who 
receive  the  basic  scale  every  month  depends  upon  traffic.  At 
present  it  is  small.  In  February  1935  porters  on  regular 
assignment  according  to  the  (Continued  on  page  574) 
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Herman  study,  averaged  $87.97  net  per  month,  although 
according  to  the  company  the  average  for  July  and  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  was  $97.65.  For  the  year  the  former  figure 
makes  $1056,  which  would  seem  colossal  to  a  share  cropper. 
But  we  are  dealing  with  workers  whose  cost  of  living  is  set 
by  cities  whose  Negroes  are  charged  higher  rents  than 
whites,  and  where  minimum-comfort  budgets  range  from 
$1299  to  $1516  for  a  typical  family.  Break  this  wage  down 
farther,  and  you  discover  that  a  regular  porter  receives 
$20.30  for  a  week  of  about  73  hours,  not  quite  28  cents  an 
hour;  which  is  just  about  half  the  hourly  rate  averaged  by 
workers  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country. 
According  to  Professor  Berman,  it  is  less  than  half  of  last 
year's  average  hourly  rate  to  workers  on  federal  relief 
projects. 

This  is  the  brightest  picture  of  a  porter's  income.  Extra 
porters,  a  large  class  at  present,  do  not  fare  nearly  so  well. 
Like  substitute  mailmen  whom  the  US  Post  Office  treats 
shabbily  in  the  larger  cities,  they  hang  around  in  order  to 
report  on  the  waiting  list.  If  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
taken  on,  they  often  put  in  hours  of  free  "preparatory  time," 
and  consequently  when  working  average  around  $12  a 
week.  They  bring  the  average  annual  income  of  all  porters 
down  to  $700  a  year. 

White  Pullman  conductors,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
strong  union  and  fare  much  better,  with  hourly  pay  ranging 
from  66.67  to  80.42  cents,  or  a  monthly  wage  of  $160  to 
$193,  or  $1920  to  $2316  a  year,  depending  upon  length  of 
service.  The  Pullman  conductors — unlike  trainmen  and  rail- 
way conductors — were  not  conspicuously  encouraging  to  the 
development  of  the  Porters'  Brotherhood.  Indeed,  in  order 
to  win  their  approval,  the  Brotherhood  has  demanded  con- 
ductor's pay  for  porters  who  do  conductor's  work,  thereby 
strategically  eliminating  any  threat  of  replacement  of  con- 
ductor by  porters. 

Among  other  matters  which  will  come  up  for  discus- 
sion are  the  elimination  of  unpaid-for  preparatory  time  and 
P.M.  time  of  "extra"  porters;  special  pay  for  deadheading 
and  forced  lay-overs;  rises  in  pay  for  the  different  classes  of 
porters,  and  the  inclusion  of  Filipino  attendants  on  club 
cars  in  the  seniority  rolls;  and  conversely  the  stipulation  that 
any  person  doing  the  work  of  a  porter  or  maid  shall  receive 
the  pay  of  a  porter  or  maid. 

A  Look  Ahead 

Other  groups  may  sooner  or  later  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Porters'  Brotherhood:  redcaps,  colored  station 
and  train  employes,  and  certain  white  employes  on  Pullman 
cars,  especially  in  Canada.  The  Brotherhood  is  a  black 
wedge,  or  rather  an  ebony  catapult,  driving  the  problem  of 
the  Negro  worker  realistically  home  to  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  By  taking  the  Brotherhood  under  his  wing 
soon  after  it  began,  William  Green  probably  saved  the  por- 
ters from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  white  union.  He  has  great 
confidence  in  Randolph.  Yet  now  that  Randolph  is  well  in- 
side the  door  of  the  upper  councils,  he  reminds  the  AF  of  L 
of  Negro  fellow  workers  less  fortunately  placed.  No  matter 
what  a  union's  constitution  says,  its  membership,  by  ritual, 
habit,  or  unspoken  agreement,  can  keep  Negroes  out.  Some 
international  unions,  like  the  musicians,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, longshoremen  and  garment  workers  accept  Negroes  in 
either  mixed  or  separate  locals.  Others,  like  the  tobacco 
workers,  textile  workers,  painters,  elevator  operators,  etc., 
organize  separate  locals  for  them.  Still  others  bar  them  out 
altogether.  Already  Randolph  has  protested  to  the  AF  of  L 
concerning  racial  discrimination,  and  has  joined  with  the 


Urban  League  and  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  white  unions  that  do  admit  Negroes  often  keep 
them  out  of  jobs.  At  last  year's  convention  he  made  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  a  committee  to  hear  complaints  of  discrimi- 
nation. In  July  he  was  conspicuous  among  those  introducing 
evidence  to  the  committee  at  Washington.  But  his  request 
that  regional  hearings  be  held,  outside  of  Washington  and 
accessible  to  Negro  workers  elsewhere  as  witnesses,  was  not 
authorized  by  the  Executive  Council. 

With  this  alert  body  of  Negroes  in  its  family,  the  AF  of 
L  can  scarcely  ignore  charges,  such  as  that  made  by  the 
Urban  League,  that: 

"Negroes  have  been  completely  shut  out  of  many  unions, 
and  those  admitting  Negroes  have  often  deliberately  kept 
them  out  of  work." 

Randolph  faces  an  uphill  fight  on  this  wider  front,  but 
he  has  considerable  evidence  to  draw  upon  for  ammunition. 
John  B.  Davis,  whose  testimony  made  the  headlines  during 
the  race  discrimination  hearings  in  July,  confirmed  the 
prophecy  of  Urban  League's  Reginald  Johnson  that  if  the 
AF  of  L  continued  to  allow  locals  and  unions  to  bar  Ne- 
groes "strong  movements  toward  dual  unions  and  anti- 
AF  of  L  unions  might  attain  headway."  Mr.  Davis,  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Joint  Committee  on  National  Recovery,  asked 
that  Randolph  be  put  on  the  AF  of  L's  Executive  Council 
to  represent  the  Negro  worker.  At  the  time  of  this  year's 
annual  convention  in  early  October  Randolph  was  not  yet 
on  the  Executive  Council. 

Perhaps,  as  leader  of  the  best  known  conservative,  semi- 
skilled group  of  Negroes  in  America,  with  no  ax  to  grind 
for  his  own  organization,  he  will  carry  more  weight  as  time 
runs  on.  For  he  is  a  born  organizer.  He  has  utilized  the 
Negro's  ancient  meeting  place,  the  church,  as  a  coign  of 
vantage.  Negroes  in  the  old  South,  more  sociable  than  the 
poor  whites  who  sat  on  the  back  benches  of  rich  men's 
churches,  delighted  in  the  ritual,  ceremony  titles  and  cama- 
raderie of  their  own  praise  houses  and  churches.  Many  a 
porters'  meeting,  to  the  amazement  of  visitors,  begins  with 
.a  prayer  and  hymn  to  break  the  ice  and  make  things  seem 
more  natural. 

Serious  minded  Workers'  Councils  of  the  Urban  League 
are  striving  for  better  understanding.  Before  it  is  too  late — 
before  the  Negroes  of  the  country  get  off  the  fence  between 
scabbing  and  radicalism — these  versatile  Negro  labor  lead- 
ers hope  to  achieve  harmony  with  the  labor  unions.  As  long 
as  Negroes  are  a  threat  to  every  white  worker's  security, 
they  are  themselves  doubly  insecure. 

The  porters  have  demonstrated  that  Negroes  with  a  com- 
mon cause  can  patiently  bide  their  time  and  build  an  or- 
ganization of  their  own.  Better  educated  and  better  in- 
formed than  most  Negro  workers,  they  now  assume  a 
responsibility  akin  to  that  of  the  leading  Negro  liberals  who, 
weary  of  lone  equality  in  Bohemia,  are  trying  to  bring  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  up  to  date  for  all  their  race. 
This  newest  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  will  carry  the 
challenge  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  they  car- 
ried it  to  the  company.  For  George,  the  porter — whom  I 
have  refrained  from  calling  George  simply  because  he 
doesn't  like  it — is  part  of  a  great  American  tradition  that 
followed  George  Mortimer  Pullman's  dream  after  Appomat- 
tox.  Proud  of  his  job,  he  has  never  disliked  the  company  or 
the  men  who  run  it;  his  complaint  has  been  against  inse- 
curity, inarticulateness.  As  proud  as  any  Pullman  official, 
some  day  he  will  point  to  a  little  sign — No  Tipping — re- 
turn the  coin  you  surreptitiously  slip  into  his  hand,  and 
smilingly  boast,  "No,  thank  you;  we're  paid  entirely  by  the 
company."  And,  trivial  though  it  seems,  that  will  be  a  big 
day,  too,  for  the  Negro  who  has  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
Pullman  car. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


rOUPLE,  Supervisor  and  Housemother,  hi  Cot- 
tage for  problem  girls  :  COTTAGE  COUPLE, 
for  boys'  department.  Progressive  educational 
program.  Jewish  Institution  near  New  York 
City.  7321  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SOCIAL  WORKER,  degree  and  social  work  cer- 
tificate, experienced  in  medical  and  psy- 
chiatric social  work,  desires  position  with 
hospital  or  agency.  7317  SURVEY. 


WOMAN,  mature,  wishes  to  use  her  leisure  in 
constructive,  creative  work.  Seeks  opening 
with  psychiatrist,  psychologist  handling  in- 
dividual problem  cases.  Might  consider 
assisting  research  or  experimental  work. 
Well  trained  adaptable  mind,  college,  social, 
cultural  background,  languages,  traveled,  ad- 
vanced student  of  psychology.  Independent 
means  makes  compensation  secondary  :  worth- 
while, congenial  work  of  primary  importance. 
7315  SURVEY. 


ORGANIZATION  SECRETARY.  Simmons  Col- 
lege graduate,  desires  position  in  social,  edu- 
cational, or  civic  field.  Can  go  anywhere. 
7318  SURVEY. 
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erences ;  age  27.  7319  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate,  experienced 
in  dietetics,  medical  social  work,  credit  work 
in  hospital  and  out  patient  department,  and 
family  case  work,  desires  position,  7307 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing  some  men  and  women  are  burdened, 
anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  perplexing 
personal  problems,  a  retired  physician  offers 
friendly  counsel  for  those  who  desire  it.  No 
fees.  7299  SURVEY. 


BOARD 


Quiet  Southern  Country  Place  for  elderly  or  con- 
valescent persons.  Individual  tender  care. 
Rates  $15.00  per  week  up  according  to  ser- 
vices required.  Modern  conveniences.  Write 
MIMOSA  PLANTATION,  McCALL,  S.  C. 
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ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 
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QUICK  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE  -   NEW    YORK 

•       •       • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


APARTMENT  FOR  SALE 


Obliged  to  leave  city,  owner  wishes  to  sell  four- 
room  apartment  in  quiet,  long-established, 
non-commercial  cooperative  house,  Green- 
wich Village,  New  York.  Entire  floor,  sun- 
shine, Hudson  breezes,  steam  heat,  fireplace, 
Electrolux.  Near  subways.  Modest  down- 
payment,  balance  monthly  making  total  cost 
while  buying  no  higher  than  present  rents. 
Your  own  home  at  a  price  for  professional 
people.  Inquire  Consumers'  Cooperative 
Housing  Association,  64  Barrow  Street,  New 
York.  Tel.  WAlker  5-5879.  Ask  for  Boyd 
apartment. 

OPPORTUNITY 


Cultured  woman,  living  in  hotel  apartment 
would  like  to  take  into  her  home,  young 
woman  student  coming  to  New  York  City. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  social  and  education 
facilities  in  the  city.  Best  of  references. 
Moderate  living  expenses.  7320  SURVEY. 


Your  Own  Afjencv 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nnrsinc, 
National,  Nnn-profit  makine. 


J01~ 

(Agency) 
130  East  22nd  Street 


New  York  N 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Strvict  AgtHcy 
11  East  44th  Street  NBW  TOKK 

MUrray   Bill  2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  tocial  icrvice,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches  prepared. 
Prompt  scholarly  service  based  on  extensive 
research  facilities  and  experience.  Author's 
Research  Bureau,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Complete  Manuscript  Placement 

service.  Novels.  Stories,  Books  placed,  criticized,  edileil. 
revised.  New  authors  Invited.  Professional  assistance 
In  placement  and  publication  of  fiction,  non-fiction. 


PUBLISHERS'  AGENCY 

Laurence    Roberts.    Literary    Agent 


47   Weil  42nd   Street 


New  Ytrk 


PAMPHLETS  AND   PERIODICALS 


Rates:  76c  per  lint  for  4  Iniertioni 


The  American  Journal  of  Nursing  shows  the  part 
which  professional  nurses  take  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  world.  Put  it  in  your  library.  13.00 
a  year.  60  West  60  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TAXATION — a  formula  to  protect  capital,  pro- 
mote progress.  Sl.OO  prepaid.  Samuel  F. 
Parker.  8401  8th  St..  Riverside.  Calif. 
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program  not  so  someone  in  a  far-away  city  can  get  big  divi- 
dends or  service  fees,  but  so  that  electric  power  can  be  sawing 
wood,  doing  the  family  washing,  lighting  the  barn,  running 
little  industries  for  these  same  people  who  are  now  working 
on  the  dams  and  for  their  neighbors  in  this  region.  The  job  that 
is  being  done  here  is  not  being  done  to  line  any  one's  pocket, 
but  to  make  the  necessities  of  life  more  available  to  the  aver- 
age man.  Whether  that  program  works  well  will  depend 
upon  how  our  employes  handle  their  jobs.  If  these  services 
can  pay  their  way  and  maintain  low  rates,  we  move  forward 
toward  industrial  democracy.  But  the  TVA  must  stand  or 
fall  on  the  way  each  one  of  us  does  his  work  day  by  day. 

The  statement  of  policy  is  simply  an  effort  to  regularize 
the  attitude  which  has  found  expression  throughout  the 
project.  The  TVA  has  gone  further  than  to  provide  high 
wages,  short  hours,  good  working  conditions  and  the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively;  it  has  provided  good 
living  conditions  and  training  which  will  help  workmen 
take  care  of  themselves  when  the  TVA  has  no  more  work 

(In  answering  advertisements 


for  them.  A  labor  policy  is  essentially  an  educational  matter. 
It  is  a  matter  of  bringing  both  the  laborers  on  the  job  and 
their  supervisors  to  recognize  that  they  have  a  mutual  re- 
sponsibility, that  each  group  has  its  rights,  and  that  labor 
can  make  a  definite  contribution  to  management  in  improv- 
ing working  conditions  and  in  bringing  about  economies. 

We  have  made  real  progress  in  the  matter  of  labor  rela- 
tions, but  some  stubborn  problems  of  fair  treatment  are  yet 
unsolved.  With  TVA  high  wages  and  relatively  good  work- 
ing conditions  the  cost  of  dam  construction  has  been  kept 
down  to  the  cost  of  private  utility  dams  in  the  same  region, 
where  wages  were  much  lower  and  living  conditions  much 
inferior.  That  is  a  good  record.  But  we  should  like  to  do 
more.  Is  it  fair  to  the  American  public  to  go  further  than 
the  TVA  has  done  in  improving  labor  conditions?  For  in- 
stance, in  the  building  of  the  Norris  Dam  about  400  families 
were  provided  with  good  living  conditions.  Several  hun- 
dred lived  at  home  and  drove  to  work,  sometimes  a  distance 
of  twenty-five  miles.  Several  hundred  others  had  to  leave 
their  families  and  live  in  dormitories  or  bunk  houses,  with 
occasional  visits  home.  To  provide  living  quarters  for  the 
family  of  every  worker  on  a  job  lasting  only  two  or  three 
years  would  be  a  very  heavy  expense,  somewhat  like  build- 
please  mention  SURVEY  GRAPHIC) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  TRAVELERS 
AID  and  TRANSIENT  SERVICE— 1270 
Sixth  Avenue.  New  York.  Donald  F.  Stevens, 
President ;  Miss  Bertha  McCall,  General 
Director.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of 
service  points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  Societies  supplemented 
by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 


Community  Chests 


COMMUNITY      CHESTS      AND      COUNCILS. 
INC.— 

1E5  East  44th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns,  Executive  Vice-President. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

INC.— 15  West  16th  Street,  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include :  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind  ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent ;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION- For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments:  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dios, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surveys 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


Graduate  Service 


THE    NATIONAL   COLLEGIAL    SOCIETY— 159 

North  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. — Interested  in 
placement  and  service  in  behalf  of  graduates 
of  the  recognized  colleges  and  universities. 
Publishes  THESIS  GUIDE,  listing  graduate 
theses.  Copy  25c. 


Is  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey's 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies  P 
If  not— 
why  not? 


Health 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary:  60  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 

NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Asso- 
ciate Directors ;  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider. 
Secretary,  50  West  BOth  Street,  New  York. 
Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical  and  ped- 
agogical knowledge  and  disseminates  practi- 
cal information  as  to  ways  of  preventing 
blindness  and  conserving  sight.  Literature, 
exhibits,  slides,  films,  lectures,  charts  and 
co-operation  in  sight-saving  projects  avail- 
able on  request.  "Sight-Saving  Review," 
quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 

BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street;  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director  ;  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street,  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL     RECREATION     ASSOCIATION— 

315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City.  To  bring 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


DIRECTORY  RATES 
Graphic:    30c    per    (actual)    line 

(12  insertions  a  year) 
Graphic  and    \   28c  per  (actual) 
Midmonthly    /  line 

(24  insertions  a  year) 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Keegan, 
President,  New  York ;  Howard  R.  Knight. 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St.,  Columbus,  O.  The 
Ccmference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
May  17-23,  1936.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  $5. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPER- 
ATION—703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. : 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve- 
ment of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop- 
ular education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

— 105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational    body    of    23    women's 
home  missions  boards  of  the  United   States 
and  Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  missionary  enterprises 
which  they  agree  to  carry  coooperatively. 
President,  Mrs.   Daniel  A.  Poling 
Executive  Secretary,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Secretary,  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry. 
Director  of  Indian  Work,  Anne  Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 
INC. — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President;  Mrs.  Maurice 
L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  interested  in 
program  of  social  betterment  through  ac- 
tivities in  fields  of  religion,  social  service, 
education,  social  legislation.  Conducts  Bureau 
of  International  Service.  Serves  as  clearing 
bureau  for  two  hundred  Sections  throughout 
Country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE,  INC.— Offers 
vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
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ing  freight  ships  big  enough  so  that  each  sailor  could  take 
along  his  family.  So;  like  sailors,  men  who  follow  big  con- 
struction jobs  often  are  condemned  to  separation  from  their 
families  for  considerable  periods.  Each  job  is  temporary,  but 
the  construction  man's  work  on  temporary  jobs  makes  up 
his  whole  life.  To  remedy  such  conditions  may  not  be  within 
the  province  of  a  single  job  if  the  cost  would  be  a  burden  on 
people  who  cannot  achieve  an  equally  good  standard  for 
themselves.  TVA  workmen  must  not  be  a  favored  or  pam- 
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pered  group.  How  far  we  can  go  and  still  be  fair  to  the 
American  taxpaying  public  is  a  practical  question  which  has 
no  precise  answer.  Improvement  of  American  labor  condi- 
tions must  be  a  gradual  but  steady  progress. 

To  a  considerable  degree  the  success  of  the  TVA  labor 
program  will  rest  on  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  supervising  staff  on  the  other.  A  politi- 
cal accident  may  create  good  labor  relations,  but  only  a  high 
degree  of  intelligent  responsibility  can  maintain  them.  For  a 
time  after  the  close  of  the  World  War,  Germany,  Austria 
and  Italy  were  examples  of  very  liberal  and  advanced  labor 
policies.  Now  they  are  the  opposite.  Our  hope  is  that  the 
spirit  of  mutual  loyalty  and  responsibility  in  the  TVA  may 
take  such  deep  root  as  to  become  permanent. 


Holiday  Books  for  Thoughtful  Giving 

This  list  has  been  compiled  for  your  convenience  in  selecting  Christmas  Gifts.     Book  mays  be  ordered 
from  the  publisher,  your  local  book  dealer  or  postpaid  from  Survey  Graphic. 


History,  Government,  Economics 

STORY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE.  H.  Thomas. 

Winchell-Thomas.  $3. 
I  WRITE  AS  I  PLEASE,  W.  Duranty.  Simon 

&  Schuster,  $3. 
A    BETTER   ECONOMIC    ORDER.    John    A. 

Ryan,  Harpers,  $2.50. 
SOCIALIZING    OUR    DEMOCRACY.    Harry 

Laidler,  Harpers,  $3. 
GOVERNMENT  IN  BUSINESS,  Stuart  Chase, 

Macmillan.  $2. 
SHORT  HISTORY   OF  MODERN  EUROPE, 

T.  Riker,  Macmillan,  $3.50. 
LIBERALISM  AND  SOCIAL  ACTION,  John 

Dewey,  Putnam,  $1.50. 
FAREWELL    TO    POVERTY,    M.    Parmelee, 

Wiley,  $3.50. 
STORY    OF    CIVILIZATION,    Will    Durant. 

Durant,  Simon  &  Schuster,  $5. 
ECONOMIC    INTERPRETATION    OF    THE 

U.S.,  Charles  Beard,  Macmillan,  $2. 
WAR.  NO  GLORY,  NO  PROFIT.  NO  NEED. 

Norman  Thomas,  Stokes,  $1.50. 
LAND  OF  THE  FREE,  H.  Agar,  Houghton, 

$3.50. 
THINGS  TO  COME.  H.  G.  Wells,  Macmillan, 

$15. 
YOU,    UTILITIES    AND    THE    GOV'T..    E. 

Greenwood,  Appleton,  $2. 
STUMBLING    INTO    SOCIALISM     &     THE 

FUTURE  OF  OUR  POLITICAL  PARTIES, 

D.  Lawrence,  Appleton,  $1.50. 
CRISIS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS,  L.  Corey, 

Covici,  $2.60. 
DICTATORSHIP     IN     MODERN     WORLD, 

G.  Ford,  Univ.  Minn.  Press.  $2.50. 
ECONOMIC    PLANNING,    G.    D.    H.     Cole. 

Knopf,  $3. 
INCOME   &  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS,   H.  G. 

Moulton,  Brookings,  $2. 
PRESIDENTS    IN    AMERICAN    HISTORY. 

Charles  Beard,  Messner,  $2. 
OUR  CONTEMPORARY  CIVILIZATION,  R. 

L.  Ashley,  Holt,  $3.75. 
A    HISTORY    OF    ROME,    E.    E.    Robinson. 

Crowell.  $3.50. 

HOLD  FAST  THE  MIDDLE  WAY,  J.  Dickin- 
son, Little  Brown,  $1.75. 
SAFEGUARD   PRODUCTIVE  CAPITAL,  L. 

Wallis,  Doubleday,  ^6(. 

LORDS  OF  CREATION,  F.  L.  Allen,  Har- 
pers, $3. 

NEW  IMPERATIVE,  Walter  Lippman,  Mac- 
millan,  $1.25. 
OUR  LORDS  AND  MASTERS,  The  Unofficial 

Observer,  Simon  &  Schuster,  $3.50. 
THE  MIND  &   SOCIETY,   Pareto.  Harcourt, 

4  vols.  $20. 
ESSAYS    IN    SOCIAL    ECONOMICS,    Univ. 

Calif.  Press,  $2. 

SAWDUST  CAESAR,  Geo.  Seldes,  Harper,  $3. 
THE    TWENTIES.    Vol.    VI    of    Our    Times. 

Mark  Sullivan,  Scribners,  $3.75. 
GAY  REFORMERS,  M.  A.  Hallgren,  Knopf. 

$2.75. 

AMERICA  STRIKES  BACK,  G.  Myers,  Wash- 
burn,  $3.75. 

Fiction 

VEIN  OF  IRON,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Harcourt, 
$2.50. 

THE  STARS  LOOK  DOWN,  A.  J.  Cronin, 
Little  Brown.  $2.50. 

EUROPA,  Robert  Briffault,  Scribners.  $2.75. 

VICTORIOUS  TROY,  John  Masefield,  Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 


O'HENRY  AWARD  PRIZE  STORIES.  1935, 
ed.  Harry  Hansen,  Doubleday,  $2.50. 

I,  CLAUDIUS.  Robert  Graves.  Smith  &  Haas. 
$2. 

CLAUDIUS  THE  GOD,  Robert  Graves,  Smith 
&  Haas,  $3. 

FLOWERING  JUDAS  &  OTHER  STORIES. 
K.  A.  Porter.  Harcourt,  $2.50. 

CHANCE  HAS  A  WHIP,  R.  Holden,  Scrib- 
ners, $2.50. 

OLD  JULES.  Mari  Sandoz,  Little  Brown,  $3. 

HORSE  SHOE  BOTTOMS,  Tom  Tippett.  Har- 
per, $2.50. 

THE  OXEN  OF  THE  SUN,  I.  Bacheller, 
Stokes,  $2.50. 

STUDS  LONIGAN,  A.  Trilogy,  J.  T.  Farrell, 
Vanguard,  $3. 

WE  THE  ACCUSED.  E.  Raymond.  Stokes, 
$2.50. 

IT  CAN'T  HAPPEN  HERE,  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Doubleday,  $2.50. 

THERE'S  ALWAYS  TOMORROW.  M.  Harri- 
son, Farrar.  $3.50. 

THE  SUN  SETS  IN  THE  WEST.  M.  Brinig, 
Farrar,  $2.80. 

Autobiography,  Biography 

JANE  ADDAMS,  J.  W.  Linn,  Appleton,  $3.50. 
DWIGHT  MORROW.  H.  Nicolson,  Harcourt, 

$3.75. 

STALIN.Barbusse,  Macmillan,  $3. 
OUT  OF  MY  PAST— MEMOIRS  OF  COUNT 

KOKOVISOV,  Stanford.  $6.60. 
THE     LONGEST     YEARS,     Sigrid     Undset, 

Knopf,  $2.50. 
SAMUEL   GOMPERS,   R.   Harvey,    Stanford. 

$3.75. 
STORY  OF  HUEY  P.  LONG,  Carleton  Beals, 

Lippincott,  $2.50. 
IF  THIS  BE  I.  Margaret  Deland,  Appleton, 

$2. 
BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN:    A    BIOGRAPHY 

IN  WOODCUTS.  Turzak,  Covici,  $3. 
ABRAM     S.     HEWITT— WITH    SOME    AC- 
COUNT OF  PETER  COOPER,  A.  Nevins, 

Harcourt,  $4. 
THE    LIVING    OF   CHARLOTTE    PERKINS 

GILMAN,  Appleton,  $3. 
SIGMUND  FREUD,  Norton,  $2. 
DIAGHILEFF,     Arnold     Haskell,     Simon     A 

Schuster,   $3.75. 
FACING  TWO  WAYS— THE  STORY  OF  MY 

LIFE,  Baroness  Ishimoto,  Farrar.   $3.50. 
GARIBALDI— THE  MAN  &  THE  NATION, 

Paul  Frischauer,  Kendall  &  Sharp,  $3.50. 
MAZZINI,  S.  Barr.  Holt.  $2.75. 
PIONEERING  WITH  THE  RED  CROSS,  E. 

Bicknell,  Macmillan,  $2.50. 
LEES     OF     VIRGINIA.     Burton     Hendrick, 

Little  Brown,  $3.76. 
THOUGHT   &   CHARACTER  OF  WILLIAM 

JAMES,   Ralph   Perry,    Little,   2  vols.   $12. 
HISTORY     OF     AMERICAN     BIOGRAPHY 

1800-1935,  E.  H.  O'Neill,  Univ.  of  Pa.  Press, 

$4. 
THE   GREAT  TOM  FULLER,   Dean   Beldon 

Lyman.  Univ.  Calif.  Press,  $2.25. 
EDMUND   NILES   HUYCK,  Francis   Brown, 

Dodd  Mead,  $2.50. 
KARL  MARX,  Franz  Mehring,  Covici,  $5. 

Foreign  Affairs 

THE  SOVIET  UNION  &  WORLD  PROB- 
LEMS, A.  A.  Troyanovsky  &  others,  Univ. 
Chic.  Press,  $2.50. 

BY  PACIFIC  MEANS,  Manley  O.  Hudson, 
Yale  Univ.  Press,  $2.50. 


LIKE  A  MIGHTY  ARMY,  George  N.  Shuster, 
Appleton,  $2. 

WORLD  FELLOWSHIP,  Edited  by  C.  F. 
Weller.  Liveright.  $3. 

RIVALRIES  IN  ETHIOPIA,  E.  P.  MacCul- 
lum,  World  Peace  Fn.,  KOf. 

ETHIOPIA.  PAWN  IN  EUROPEAN  DI- 
PLOMACY, E.  Work,  Macmillan.  $2.50. 

SEVEN  PILLARS  OF  WISDOM.  T.  E.  Law- 
rence. Doubleday,  $5. 

Travel  &  Description 

NORTH  TO  THE  ORIENT,  Anne  Lindbergh, 
Harcourt,  $2.50. 

VENICE.  A.  Lunn,  Farrar,  $2. 

SALAMINA,  Rockwell  Kent,  Harcourt,  $3.75. 

ADVENTURING  IN  PALESTINE,  M.  Rubin- 
stein, Knopf,  $2. 

THE  FACE  OF  MOTHER  INDIA,  K.  Mayo. 
Harper,  $3.60. 

RENASCENT  MEXICO,  Herring  &  Wein- 
stock,  Covici,  $2.50. 

SPEAK  TO  THE  EARTH,  V.  De  Watteville, 
Smith  &  Haas,  $3. 

ARABIA  DESERTA,  C.  M.  Doughty,  Introd. 
by  T.  E.  Lawrence,  Random  House,  $7. 

OVER  AFRICAN  JUNGLES,  M.  Johnson. 
Harcourt,  $3.75. 

GREEN  HILLS  OF  AFRICA.  E.  Hemingway, 
Scribner,  $2.75. 

ALASKA  NATIVES,  Anderson  &  Eells,  Stan- 
ford, $6. 

Miscellaneous 

MAGICAL  CITY,  Intimate  Sketches  of  New 
York,  Vernon  H.  Bailey,  Scribner,  $2.50. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  IDLENESS  &  OTHER  ES- 
SAYS, Bertrand  Russell,  Norton,  $2.60. 

MAN,  THE  UNKNOWN,  Alexis  Carrel,  Har- 
per. $3.60. 

THE  PATIENT'S  DILEMMA,  Tannenbaum 
&  Branden,  Coward,  $2.50. 

ART  OF  LEADERSHIP,  Ordway  Tead,  Whit- 
tlesey,  $2.50. 

GAMES  &  STUNTS  FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS, 
Young  &  Gardner,  Lippincott,  $1. 

SOCIAL  GAMES  FOR  RECREATION,  Mason 
&  Mitchell,  Barnes,  $2.50. 

PLAYS  OF  AMERICAN  LIFE,  Fred  East- 
man, French,  $2.50. 

PROPAGANDA,  Leonard  W.  Doob,  Holt,  $3. 

WAR  MEMOIRS  OF  ROBERT  LANSING, 
Bobbs,  $3.60. 

ASYLUM.  William  Seabrook,  Harcourt,  $2. 

LIFE  WITH  FATHER,  Clarence  Day,  Knopf, 
$2. 

THE  STORY  OF  AMERICA  IN  PICTURES. 
Collines  &  Bowers,  Doubleday.  $3.50. 

INTERVIEWING  IN  SOCIAL  WORK,  P.  V. 
Young,  McGraw,  $3. 

LATIN  AMERICAN  BACKGROUNDS,  W. 
Hulbert,  Friendship,  $1, 

NEW  ARCHITECTURAL  SCULPTURE,  W. 
R.  Agard,  Oxford,  $3. 

DESERTS  ON  THE  MARCH,  P.  B.  Sears, 
Univ.  Okla.  Press,  $2.50. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  FAR  HORIZONS. 
J.  R.  Wilson,  Friendship,  $1. 

LADIES  IN  REVOLT,  A.  Graham,  Womans 
Press,  $1.75. 

THE  COLUMBIA  ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  1  vol.. 
Col.  Univ.  Press,  $17.60. 

THE  DANCERS  QUEST,'  E.  Selden,  Univ. 
Calif.  Press,  $6. 

AIR  STORMING  ON  NBC,  H.  Van  Loon, 
Harcourt,  $2. 
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I  ill. It K  is  a  priceless  gift  within  reach  of  every 
one — the  gift  of  friendship. 

Of  all  the  services  of  the  telephone  there  is 
none  more  important  than  this — helping  you  to 
make  friends  and  to  keep  them. 

When  people  are  in  trouble,  you  go  to  them 
quickly  by  telephone.  The  telephone  carries  your 
good  wishes  on  birthdays,  weddings  and  anniver- 
saries. Arranges  a  golf  game  or  gets  a  fourth  for 
bridge.  Invites  a  business  acquaintance  to  your 
home  for  dinner,  and  advises  "home"  that  he  is 
coming.  Congratulates  a  youngster  on  his  work 
at  school.  Thanks  a  neighbor  or  asks  about  the 


baby.   Renews  old  times — shares  confidences — 
plans  for  the  future. 

Thus  the  bonds  of  friendship  are  formed  and 
strengthened.  Greater  happiness  comes  into  the 
widening  circle  of  your  life.  Some  one,  somewhere, 
says  sincerely — "It  was  nice  of  you  to  call."  This 
day,  a  voice-visit  by  telephone  may  bring  reassur- 
ance to  some  friend  who  is  wondering  how  you  are. 

More  and  more  are  people  turning  to  Long  Distance  to 
carry  friendly  voices  across  the  miles.  They  like  its  speed, 
clarity,  intimacy  and  low  cost — especially  after 
1  P.M.,  when  calls  by  number  to  most  points 
cost  about  40%  less  than  in  the  daytime. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 
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V/TANY  young  people,  including  leaders  of  student  groups  of 
varying  viewpoints  cooperated  with  Beulah  Amidon  in  try- 
ing to  define  "the  youth  problem,"  page  581.  For  material  on  the 
pluses  and  minuses  of  emergency  efforts  on  youth's  behalf,  she 
went  not  only  to  the  young  people,  but  also  to  the  Washington 
offices  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  and  of  the  new  Com- 
mission on  Youth,  and  to  school  and  college  people  who  are 
wrestling  with  the  working  details  of  the  student  aid  plan. 

AT  the  October  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Community  Council 
'*•  a  member  of  our  staff  heard  a  panel  of  youth,  led  by  Bettina 
Linn,  discuss  the  NYA  with  considerable  spirit.  On  page  585  Miss 
Linn  accepts  our  invitation  to  give  the  highlights  of  what  was 
said.  A  recent  Bryn  Mawr  graduate,  she  is  now  a  teacher. 

TPO  some  a  monster,  to  others  a  martyr,  Tom  Mooney  was  jailed 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  convicted  of  the  Preparedness  Day 
bombings  in  San  Francisco.  The  crime  was  a  horrible  one  and  Tom 
Mooney  was  an  avowed  radical,  a  set  of  circumstances  that  carried 
more  weight  than  the  evidence  presented  at  his  trial.  In  1917  John 
A.  Fitch,  then  industrial  editor  of  this  magazine,  concluded  from 
first  hand  investigation — as  he  does  again  on  page  586  after  attend- 
ing some  of  the  Supreme  Court  referee's  hearings  in  September — 
that  only  a  new  trial,  or  a  pardon,  can  undo  the  perjury  and  preju- 
dice which  admittedly  surrounded  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
"the  American  Dreyfus  case."  Mr.  Fitch  is  now  director  of  indus- 
trial courses  at  the  NY  School  of  Social  Work. 

THERE  was  a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud  of  young  Dionnes,  but — 
unfortunately — or  otherwise — most  babies  arrive  in  relief  fam- 
ilies one  at  a  time  and  automatically  add  themselves  to  the  relief 
roll  as  well  as  the  cradle  roll.  On  page  591,  Mary  Ross,  associate 
editor,  examines  the  charges  and  speculations  leveled  against  other 
people's  babies  in  view  of  the  rising  birthrate  of  1934. 

A  S  we  go  to  press  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is  conduct- 
ing  hearings  on  complaints  outside  the  field  of  direct  com- 
merce, functioning  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  quasi-judicial 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  his  interpretation  of  the  legislation 


which  created  the  board  (page  596)  and  in  his  description  of  its 
methods  Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  dean  of  the  law  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  draws  upon  his  experience  as  chairman  of  the  old 
board  which  operated  during  stormy  section  7-a  of  NIRA.  Last 
spring  [see  Survey  Graphic,  February]  he  called  for  wider  powers 
for  that  board,  and  in  our  April  issue  outlined  some  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  between  labor  and  management.  His  present  arti- 
cle, which  comes  to  grips  with  the  difficulties  and  opportunities 
faced  by  the  new  Wagner  Act  board,  performs  a  genuine  service  for 
employers,  workers  and  students  of  industrial  relations. 

A  LBERT  MAYER,  New  York  architect  and  authority  on  housing, 
at  present  principal  architect,  Suburban  Division,  Resettlement 
Administration,  in  Washington,  discusses  (page  599)  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  the  managers-to-be  of  public  housing  projects. 

""EVERYWHERE  I  went  in  Palestine  I  heard  the  sound  of  the 
-*— '  hammer  and  the  anvil,"  said  Loula  D.  Lasker,  associate  editor, 
when  she  returned  from  Palestine  several  months  ago.  "The  coun- 
try was  enjoying  a  boom."  Although  she  traveled  extensively  and 
visited  the  growing  towns  and  cities,  she  was  most  interested  in  the 
agricultural  colonies,  where  a  large  number  of  the  thousand  Jews 
arriving  monthly  are  establishing  themselves  as  cooperative  farm- 
ers. The  colonies  are  described  in  her  article  (page  602)  which 
takes  us  far  afield  from  a  conventional  view  of  the  Promised  Land. 

AFTER  graduation  from  Brown  University,  Blair  Moody  went 
to  Detroit  and  as  a  newspaper  reporter  covered  ten  years  of 
phenomenal  industrial  rise,  then  handled  many  political  and  eco- 
nomic phases  of  the  crash  and  the  banking  crisis.  Thrown  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  Frank  Murphy,  Mr.  Moody  has  followed  Mur- 
phy's Philippine  career  (page  610)  from  the  vantage  point  of  the 
national  capital  where  he  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Detroit  News. 

TN  his  previous  article  John  P.  Ferris,  industrial  engineer,  stated 
the  case  for  decentralizing  industry  and  population  sufficiently 
to  avoid  the  big  swings  of  the  economic  pendulum.  In  this  second 
article  he  outlines  a  trend  which,  with  sufficient  encouragement, 
he  believes  will  lead  in  the  direction  of  security.  (Page  612.) 

"DRIEF  and  to  the  point,  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  trouble  shooter 
wherever  civil  liberties  are  threatened,  tells  (page  616)  the  story 
of  Angelo  Herndon,  the  Negro  youth  who  was  sentenced  to  the 
chain  gang  in  Georgia  under  an  ancient  law  designed  to  curb  the 
insurrection  of  slaves.  The  outcome  of  the  November  13  hearings 
in  a  state  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  not  yet  announced 
as  we  went  to  press. 
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"No  place  to  30,  nothin'  to  do."  There  are  five 
million  or  more  of  them,  young  Americans  who 
are  neither  at  school  nor  at  work.  Emergency 
efforts  are  being  made  for  the  ones  on  relief.  For 
the  rest,  can  we  afford  to  offer  nothing  better  than 
street  corner  idleness  and  a  sense  of  futility? 
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Place  for  Youth 
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TO  know  what  is  happening  to  youth  today,  you 
need  to  go  behind  the  statistics — the  estimate  of 
five  million  young  Americans  who  are  neither  at 

ork  nor  at  school ;  the  FERA  report  of  2,900,000  young 
persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  on 
relief  in  May.  Such  vast  totals  lose  their  human  mean- 
ings, and  instead  of  flesh  and  blood  youth  there  is  only 
a  column  of  figures  or,  if  you  are  graph-minded,  a  row 
of  paper  dolls,  "Each  symbol =500,000  individuals." 

But  such  statistics  take  on  new  meaning  when  you 
fall  into  talk  with  a  tired-eyed  girl  in  a  Washington 
lunchroom  who  says,  "I  meant  to  study  medicine,  but 
with  the  hard  times  I  didn't  finish  college.  Now  I'm  try- 
ing to  get  a  job  as  a  typist.  Even  if  I  land  it,  I  don't  see 
much  ahead.  But  who  does?" 

A'  young  college  graduate  in  a  New  York  public  em- 
ployment office  declares,  "I'll  dig  ditches  or  rake  leaves 
or  anything.  I  can't  dead-head  on  my  family  any  longer. 
I've  got  to  have  a  job!" 

Two  highschool  girls  stand  near  you  in  the  subway, 
and  you  overhear  one  of  them  say,  "My  folks  tell  me  I 
gotta  flunk  this  year,  so  I  can  stay  in  school." 

From  a  small  southern  town  a  promising  boy  writes: 

Dad  can't  afford  to 
send  me  on  to  school 
and  he  can't  afford  to 
keep  me  at  home. 
There's  nothing  here, 
not  even  farm  work. 
There  doesn't  seem  to 
any  place  for  me." 

"For      material      sur- 
pluses —  cotton,    wheat, 


pigs — ways  of  disposal  have  been  found,  but  not  for 
youth,"  the  Committee  on  Youth  Problems  of  the  US 
Office  of  Education  points  out  in  its  first  bulletin.  "They 
cannot  be  held  in  reserve  nor  put  in  cold  storage.  Youth 
is  not  surplus.  Nor  can  they  remain  forever  idle.  To 
utilize  instead  of  wasting  their  high-tide  energies,  to 
help  them  to  an  intelligent  adjustment  to  life  is  possibly 
the  major  single  problem  facing  this  nation  in  the  imme- 
diate future." 

There  is  increasing  awareness  of  this  problem  and  its 
implications.  A  survey  made  by  the  Committee  on  Youth 
Problems  under  a  grant  from  the  General  Education 
Board  showed  that  in  many  cities,  towns  and  rural 
counties,  community  agencies  have  united  in  a  local  pro- 
gram to  help  tide  youth  over  the  emergency.  Many  such 
efforts  have  been  stimulated  and  strengthened  by  FERA 
"emergency  education"  projects.  [See  Survey  Graphic 
for  September  1934.]  The  CCC  camps  have  temporarily 
given  wholesome  employment  to  a  million  and  a  half 
young  men  in  the  last  two  years.  In  February  1934, 
FERA  began  to  finance  campus  work  projects  for 
undergraduates  who,  without  such  opportunity  to  earn 
a  small  wage  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  college. 

In   March    104,736   stu- 


If  you  are  1  6  to  25,  immediate  problems — schooling, 
a  job,  pocket  money — may  dim  a  tomorrow  when 
perhaps  a  new  generation  will  overtake  you  before 
you  h'nd  a  place  in  the  world.  This  article  faces 
the  emergency  and  efforts  to  meet  it,  including 
the  National  Youth  Administration;  looks  at  big- 
ger issues  of  which  the  youth  problem  is  a  part 


dents  in  more  than  1400 
institutions  were  receiv- 
ing this  aid. 

Out  of  the  |4  billion 
appropriation  for  work 
relief,  it  is  hoped  to  con- 
tinue and  enlarge  these 
emergency  efforts  for 
youth.  The  enrollment 
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Photographs  courtesy  of  National   Youth  Administration 
Earning  while  learning  by  reconstructing  pottery  from  fragments  which  have  been  unearthed  by  a  museum's  archaeological  expedition 


in  the  CCC  camps  has  been  almost  doubled,  with  im- 
proved facilities  developed  through  experience  with  a 
scheme  for  which  there  was  no  precedent  in  this  coun- 
try. "Emergency  education"  is  going  forward  under  the 
Works  Progress  Administration. 

The  National  Youth  Administration,  organized  by  ex- 
ecutive order  as  a  division  of  the  WPA,  is  charged  with 
responsibility  for  an  expanded  student  aid  program  and 
for  developing  work  projects  which  will  give  useful,  non- 
competitive  jobs  to  young  people  from  families  on  relief 
and  at  the  same  time  broaden  the  community  service  to 
all  youth. 

Josephine  Roche,  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  is 
chairman  of  the  NYA  executive  committee,  the  other 
members  of  which  are  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  labor;  John  Studebaker,  US  commissioner  of 
education;  M.  L.  Wilson,  assistant  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture; Lee  Pressman,  general  counsel,  WPA;  Chester  H. 
McCall,  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  commerce.  Aubrey 
Williams,  assistant  administrator  of  WPA,  is  executive 
director  of  NYA.  Mr.  Williams  has  had  a  long  career  as 
a  progressive  social  work  executive.  He  left  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  of  which  he  was 
executive  secretary,  to  join  the  field  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Welfare  Association.  From  this  he  was  draft- 
ed by  Harry  L.  Hopkins  for  field  work  for  the  FERA.  It 
was  the  CWA  that  put  him  finally  in  Washington  as 
second  in  command  to  Mr.  Hopkins. 


In  the  empty  store  at  1340  G  Street  NW,  which  by  a 
now  familiar  overnight  miracle  became  Washington  head- 
quarters of  this  new  government  agency,  the  center  of 
activity  is  the  office  of  Richard  R.  Brown,  young  Colo- 
rado educator  called  to  Washington  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Williams  and  administrative  head  of  NYA.  The  head- 
quarters staff  is  small  and  compact — a  group  of  trained 
leaders  in  education  and  community  organization  and  a 
limited  clerical  force.  It  serves  as  a  clearing  house  of  in- 
formation for  state  and  local  NYA  agencies  and  as  liaison 
between  state  Youth  Administrations  and  Washington. 
The  real  work  of  the  NYA  is  decentralized  under  state 
and  local  leadership.  A  national  advisory  committee, 
headed  by  Charles  W.  Taussig,  member  of  the  original 
"brain  trust,"  includes  about  thirty  representatives  of 
labor,  industry,  religion,  community  agencies  and  edu- 
cation— white  and  Negro,  public  and  private. 

The  feature  of  the  NYA  program  which  has  excited 
the  widest  comment  and  aroused  the  highest  hopes — the 
promise  of  paid  employment  on  "youth  projects" — is  not 
yet  under  way.  The  NYA  has  submitted  to  the  comptrol- 
ler-general four  such  nation-wide  projects  which  are,  in 
fact,  four  categories  within  which  local  projects  may  be 
organized : 

1.  Projects  jor  Youth  Community  and  Recreational  De- 
velopment: providing  for  the  employment  of  approximately 
55,000  young  people  ...  in  the  establishment,  organization, 
and  conduct  of  recreational  and  community  activities. 
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2.  Projects  for  Rural  Youth  Development:  providing  for  the 
part-time  employment  of  approximately  20,000  young  peo- 
ple ...  in  rural  community  activities. 

3.  Public  Service  Projects:  providing  for  the  part-time  em- 
ployment of  approximately   15,000  young  men  and  women 
...  as  assistants  in  various  public  services  to  conduct  activ- 
ities outside  the  scope  of  these  local  governmental  agencies. 

4.  Research   Projects:   providing   for   the   part-time   employ- 
ment of  approximately  4000  young  men  and  women  ...  in 
a  variety  of  research  projects. 

Of  the  $50  million  allocated  to  NYA,  about  $27  million 
is  earmarked  for  student  aid.  Administrative  costs  are 
being  held  to  less  than  three  percent  of  the  total.  Youth 
projects  will  come  out  of  the  $22  million  remaining,  when 
released  by  the  comptroller.  This  sum  will  be  apportioned 
among  the  states  according  to  the  number  of  young  peo- 
ple on  relief.  Any  state  projects  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Washington  office,  where  the  tests  are:  How  many 
youths  does  it  employ?  How  long  does  it  last?  Does  it 
benefit  youth  generally? 

When  I  was  at  NYA  headquarters  late  in  October,  a 
number  of  detailed  plans  were  ready  and  approved. 
Under  Project  1  were  playground,  gymnasium,  art  and 
craft  and  shop  activities  in  communities  which  now  have 
no  such  facilities,  or  facilities  inadequate  to  the  present 
needs  of  the  sixteen  to  twenty-five  age  group.  Each  under- 
taking offered  openings  for  young  people  as  aides  under 
trained  directors. 

Expansion  of  rural  community  activities  would  be 
made  possible  through  work  by  young  persons  as  aides 
to  teachers,  county  agents  and  nurses;  and  in  helping 
organize  and  carry  along  clubs,  study  groups,  recreational 
and  rural  library  service  for  young  people. 

A  group  of  educators  suggested  to  NYA  the  possibility 
of  part-time  employment  for  youth  in  offices  where  they 
would  receive  training  in  public  service.  Twenty  states, 
for  example,  can  use  such  help  in  a  study  of  state  and 
local  government  records  in  which  interstate  uniformity 
is  desired.  A  juvenile  judge  has  asked  for  young  people 
as  assistants  to  probation  officers.  One  city  has  scheduled 
two  hundred  public  service  jobs,  including:  a  traffic 
count;  street  lettering;  indexing  public  documents;  a 


Industrial  youth:  a  social  science  workshop  in  a  southern  city 


Educational  task:  testing  the  accuracy  of  a  scientific  machine 


"clean  streets"  campaign;  assistants  to  the  truancy  officers, 
building  inspector,  market  inspector,  and  to  the  park 
superintendent  who  plans  expanded  and  better  safe- 
guarded use  of  skating  rinks,  coasting  areas  and  indoor 
swimming  pool. 

Various  research  projects,  all  of  them  with  expert  di- 
rection, are  included  in  state  and  local  plans.  One  coun- 
ty in  a  young  western  state,  for  example, 
started  to  record  its  early  history  as  known 
to  a  fast  dwindling  group  of  "old  settlers." 
The  beginnings  were  fruitful  in  interest 
and  community  importance.  The  plan  lan- 
guished for  lack  of  funds.  It  may  now  be 
revived  with  NYA  help  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  state  historical  society. 

Wages  and  hours  of  work  for  youth 
projects  are  set  at  approximately  one-third 
those  for  adults  on  WPA  jobs.  Earnings 
will  be  paid  on  a  monthly  salary  basis  at  a 
rate  appropriate  to  the  type  of  work  per- 
formed and  to  the  WPA  rate  for  adults 
in  the  community  in  which  they  live.  Young 
people  work  one  third  time  and  their 
hours  may  not  exceed  forty-six  a  month. 
Resourceful  and  promising  as  are  the 
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youth  projects,  they  remain  at  this  writing  only  paper        investigator  in  the  same  city  said,  "It  has  been  a  god- 
plans.  It  must  be  left  for  a  later  article  to  report  and 
attempt  to  evaluate  them  in  action. 


WHILE  work  projects  lag,  the  student  aid  program 
is  in  full  swing,  partly  because  it  is  not  a  new  ex- 
periment, and  also  because  of  pressure  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  current  school  year.  Student  aid  has  been  stretched 
at  both  ends  of  the  educational  scale,  to  include  more  than 
4500  graduate  students,  nearly  200,000  highschool  pupils, 
and  about  105,000  college  undergraduates.  It  is  directed 
by  Dr.  Lewis  R.  Alderman  who  launched  it  for  FERA. 
NYA  aid  to  college  and  graduate  students  is  based  on 
individual  need; 
but  the  allow- 
ances to  high- 
school  students 
areinthemainfor 
those  from  relief 
families.  Meager 
as  is  the  $3  to 
$6  a  month,  re- 
lief officials  hold 
that  such  a  sum 
to  cover  carfare, 
writing  materials 
and  other  school 
"incidentals" 
means  that  thou- 
sands of  pupils 
can  this  year  con- 
tinue in  high- 
school  instead  of 
dropping  out. 

Almost  as  soon 
as  the  plan  was 
launched,  public 
school  authorities  in  New  York  City  announced  that  they 
found  it  impossible  to  provide  tasks  at  which  highschool 
students  could  earn  their  allowances.  In  other  communi- 
ties, however,  school  heads  report  students  satisfactorily 
helping  a  few  hours  a  week  in  maintenance  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  and  in  libraries,  laboratories  and  school 
offices.  Aubrey  Williams  has  now  ruled  that: 

Employment  will  not  be  requisite  in  the  case  of  [highschool] 
students  who  are  especially  well  qualified  to  devote  all  their 
time  to  their  studies  or  for  whom  assignment  of  work  is 
impracticable. 

"Seven  percent  of  the  number  of  young  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25  on  relief  as  of  May  1,  1935" 
may  be  selected  to  receive  the  grants.  They  are  chosen  by 
highschool  authorities  in  cooperation  with  local  relief 
officials. 

It  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  highschool  aid  program 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  schools,  the  communities 
or  the  pupils.  Many  critics  hold  that  the  allowances  are 
too  small  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  One  relief  investi- 
gator, for  example,  told  me,  "That  amount  of  money 
doesn't  solve  anything.  It's  just  a  tantalization."  Another 


BREAKING  HOME  TIES,  BY  THOMAS  HOVENDEN 


Courtesy  NY  Public  Library 
A  famous  picture  from  a  day  and  age  when  youth  went  out  to  conquer  the  world 


send  to  several  of  my  families.  I  have  seen  it  several 
times  make  the  difference  between  going  to  school  and 
not  going." 

A  teacher  in  a  small  southern  highschool  writes,  in  re- 
ply to  an  inquiry: 

We  do  not  have  free  textbooks  here  and  last  year  as  many 
as  three  pupils  had  to  use  one  set.  Some  got  so  discouraged 
they  dropped  out  and  others  did  not  even  enter  school  be- 
cause of  the  book  question.  This  year  every  pupil  has  his  own 
books.  We  teachers  notice  a  difference  in  the  work  and  also 
in  the  spirits  of  our  classes.  Here  is  another  thing:  most  of 
our  students  bring  sandwiches  as  we  do  not  have  a  lunch- 
room. But  we  do  have  a  "milk  wagon"  where  they  can  buy 

milk  and  fruit  at 
noon.  At  a  rough 
guess,  four  times 
more  are  patroniz- 
ing it  this  year. 
This  is  because  of 
the  allowances. 
My  opinion  is  that 
this  change  is  go- 
ing to  improve 
our  health  record 
which  was  very 
bad  last  year. 

In  a  small 
group  of  city 
highschool  stu- 
dents I  heard  ex- 
pressions  of 
divergent  opin- 
ion about  the 
NYA  grants, 
ranging  from 
"Yeah,  another 
drop  of  soothing 
I' 


syrup!"     "Be     a 
good     boy     and 

Uncle  Sam  will  give  you  a  nickel";  to  the  remark  of  a 
Puerto  Rican  youth:  "All  I  know  about  it  is,  if  I  didn't 
get  it  I  couldn't  graduate  this  year";  and  a  girl  with  a 
Slavic  accent  who  said  gravely,  "It  makes  it  a  little  more 
the  equal  opportunity  between  those  who  have  much  and 
those  on  relief.  Now  I  don't  walk  to  school  forty-one 
blocks  in  the  morning  and  forty-one  blocks  in  the  after- 
noon. I  ride  in  the  buses.  That  is  a  good  difference." 

But  these  random  bits  of  testimony  must  be  accepted 
only  for  what  they  are.  An  adequate  account  of  the  plan 
must  await  more  experience  with  it. 

THE  college  aid  means  allowances  not  to  exceed  $20  a 
month  to  not  more  than  12  percent  of  the  number 
enrolled  October  15,  1934.  The  money  is  allotted  on  the 
basis  of  need,  going  to  students  who  would  otherwise 
be  unable  to  remain  in  college.  In  most  institutions  a 
faculty  committee  passes  on  the  applications  and  assigns 
students  to  approved  projects.  Three  criteria  are  used: 
the  student's  need;  his  academic  standing  (can  he  spare 
time  from  study  for  other  work?);  his  health  (can  he 
safely  try  to  swing  an  extra  load?).  Teachers  and  admin- 
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Youth    Comments    on    Its    Problems 

BY  BETTINA  LINN 


FOURTEEN  young  people  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty-five  held  a  panel  discussion  of  their 
problems  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Community  Council.  They  began  with  the  NYA: 

A  college  student:  "It  requires  too  much  work  for 
college  students  to  earn  the  $15  a  month  and  do  their 
lessons." 

An  industrial  worker:  "It  can't  help  unemployed  work- 
ers to  learn  trades  because  industries  don't  need  ap- 
prentices." 

A  County  Relief  Board  visitor:  "It  puts  a  premium  on 
being  on  relief  and  fails  to  help  young  people  in  fam- 
ilies struggling  to  keep  off  relief." 

An  industrial  worker:  "It  is  not  managed  by  and  for 
youth." 

An  unemployed  Negro  teacher:  "But  if  it  will  help 
one  out  of  eleven  unemployed  youth  in  Philadelphia, 
as  one  speaker  said,  I'm  glad.  I  happen  to  represent  a 
race  group  and  the  NYA  has  recognized  the  special  needs 
of  Negro  students." 

A  liberal  college  student:  "Did  you  ever  read  the 
things  the  Nazis  said  before  they  came  into  power?  If 
I  were  looking  for  possible  tools  of  fascism,  I'd  include 
the  NYA." 

Another  unemployed  teacher:  "It's  only  a  sop  to  keep 
people  quiet,  like  the  National  Security  Act." 

The  young  Negro  again:  "Give  it  time!  You  fellows 
remind  me  of  the  kind  of  relatives  that  sit  around  a  new 
baby  and  shake  their  heads  and  say,  'How  awful,  he'll 
be  bow-legged!'  before  the  baby  knows  how  to  walk." 

A  highschool  senior:  "How  can  young  people  really 
learn  about  present  conditions?" 

A  girl  in  a  blue  blouse:  "Many  highschool  teachers 
don't  want  us  to  question  things.  That's  unpatriotic, 
they  say.  But  I  say  it's  better  to  ask  questions  and  have 


doubts  and   want  to  improve  conditions   in   America." 

A  left-wing  undergraduate  led  the  talk  to  conditions 
behind  the  youth  problem.  He  said  he  had  developed  his 
point  of  view  from  reading  and  observation:  "I  haven't 
scorned  anything  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  the 
New  Masses.  No,  my  parents  don't  agree  with  me.  I 
come  from  a  middle-class  family  just  above  the  sub- 
sistence level." 

A  student  with  a  southern  accent:  "I  don't  know 
much  about  these  economic  questions,  but  last  summer 
when  I  went  through  the  Middle  West  with  a  Peace 
Caravan,  the  only  places  where  we  couldn't  get  a  hear- 
ing were  the  CCC  camps." 

The  County  Relief  Board  visitor:  "  'CCC  boys  are  not 
interested  in  politics,'  one  of  them  told  us.  And  we  ought 
to  remember  that  many  young  people  aren't  interested  in 
the  kind  of  thing  we've  been  discussing  here." 

A  clerk  in  the  state  employment  service:  "Boys  come 
to  a  class  in  stenography  because  there  are  no  jobs  for 
them.  When  they  first  come  they  are  eager  to  get  some 
training  while  unemployed.  After  a  while  their  en- 
thusiasm weakens — no  prospect  of  a  job.  If  they  stay 
there  two  years,  you  can  notice  the  left  swing  in  their 
thinking,  if  a  radical  organizer  came  in  there,  he  could 
find  plenty  of  material." 

A  member  of  the  American  Youth  Congress:  "We 
know  our  own  problems  and  we  want  to  express  our 
ideas.  In  the  schools  we  are  held  back;  even  in  our 
trade  unions  we  young  people  aren't  given  a  chance. 
We  want  our  own  movement  and  we  are  making  it." 

The  County  Relief  Board  visitor:  "We  ought  to  re- 
member that  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  doubts,  American 
democracy  isn't  dead.  And  we  can  go  on  and  build  on 
it.  We  have  that  foundation  and  we  don't  have  to  tear 
everything  down  in  order  to  build." 


istrators  devise  and  superintend  the  projects  on  which 
students  are  ernployed.  Classifying,  labeling  and  filing  in 
the  campus  library,  museum  and  laboratories;  assisting 
faculty  research;  statistical  aid  in  the  offices  of  the  treas- 
urer, the  personnel  officer,  the  deans,  are  typical  projects. 
Sometimes  suitable  off-campus  jobs  are  found.  Thus  at 
one  mid-western  university  NYA  students  serve  as  teach- 
ers' aides  in  a  home  service  for  crippled  children;  and  a 
group  of  upperclassmen  carry  on  a  reading  club  and 
story-telling  hour  in  the  children's  department  of  the 
public  library.  In  another  city  several  students  work  with 
the  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  tracing  property  titles,  checking 
birth,  marriage  and  death  records,  and  so  on. 

Some  higher  institutions,  notably  Harvard,  Williams 
and  Hamilton,  have  refused  to  participate  in  the  student 
aid  plan.  The  trustees  of  Hamilton  explain  that: 

Hamilton  is  a  small  college  and  has  managed  in  previous 
years  without  the  benefit  of  federal  aid.  It  was  felt  that  at 
the  present  time  conditions  had  not  become  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent to  warrant  a  change  in  this  policy. 


The  president  of  Williams  College,  in  reply  to  a  re- 
quest for  comment  on  NYA  for  radio  use,  telegraphed 
the  National  Student  Federation  of  America: 

Cannot  comment  on  the  National  Youth  Administration  for 
college  aid  as  Williams  does  not  accept  it,  although  one  stu- 
dent recently  asked  us  to  apply  for  it  in  order  that  he  might 
earn  money  enough  to  pay  his  fraternity  dues.  I  believe  the 
principle  of  federal  aid  for  college  students  is  unsound. 

However,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of  Stanford 
University,  feels  that: 

Under  existing  circumstances  aid  to  self-supporting  students 
who  could  not  otherwise  attend  the  universities  and  colleges 
has  been  most  helpful. 

The  undergraduate  editor  of  the  student  daily  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  thus  sums  up  the  case  for 
college  aid: 

NYA  college  aid  offers  nine  definite  advantages  viewed  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  standpoint.  First,  over  200 
students  kept  in  school.  Second,  offers  valuable  training  in 
varied  fields.  Third,  maintains  student  morale.  Fourth, 
builds  minds  as  well  as  bridges.  (Continued  on  page  638) 
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OCCUPYING  the  witness  stand  in  a  California 
court  room  is  a  ruddy  faced,  gray  haired  man. 
You  might  have  expected  by  this  time,  after 
nineteen  years  in  prison,  that  Tom  Mooney  would  be 
stooped  and  broken.  You  might  have  looked  for  evi- 
dences of  hatred  and  bitterness.  You  find  instead  a  kind- 
ly looking  middle  aged  man,  somewhat  inclined  to  be 
stout,  and  glowing  with  health.  He  answers  a  question 
and  you  hear  alert,  incisive  speech.  He  goes  over  the 
story  of  the  bomb  explosion  back  in  1916.  He  tells  of  his 
arrest,  trial  and  conviction — all,  he  says,  through  per- 
jured testimony.  There  is  a  deep  note  of  outrage  in  his 
voice  but  "bitterness"  is  not  the  word.  Flashing  indigna- 
tion rather,  under  astonishing  self-control,  with  speech 
that  is  concise,  certain,  vigorous — stopping  just  short  of 
belligerency. 

It  is  the  Mooney  case  in  all  its  aspects,  having  its  final 
day  in  the  California  courts.  Never  before  has  the  case 
in  its  entirety,  including  the  frameup  charges,  been  the 
subject  of  a  judicial  hearing.  As  these  words  are  being 
set  down,  the  whole  story  is  being  told  in  a  proceeding 
under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  granted  last  June  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  California.  Under  this  writ 
the  court  is  in  a  position,  as  it  never  has  been  until  now, 
to  take  judicial  cognizance  of  the  whole  matter.  Hereto- 
fore, with  the  case  up  on  appeal  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  the  perjury  charges  were  outside  the  record  and 
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The  Strange  Case 
of  Tom  Mooney 


BY  JOHN  A.  FITCH 


Eighteen  years  ago,  with  feeling  running  high, 
Mr.  Fitch  cut  through  the  Mooney  conviction 
to  the  evidence  "secured  in  a  manner  that  cast 
doubt  on  its  validity."  Nudged  by  the  Federal 
Supreme  Bench,  California  has  reopened  the  old 
Preparedness  Day  bombing  cases,  and  Mr.  Fitch 
again  appraises  the  proceedings  at  first  hand 


could  not  be  considered.  Now  they  are  before  the  court. 

It  was  a.  dramatic  scene  that  presented  itself  on  the 
morning  of  September  17  as  the  hearing  opened  in  the 
Hall  of  Justice  in  San  Francisco.  Here  Mooney  had  heard 
sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  him  nineteen  years 
ago,  and  Warren  K.  Billings  had  been  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment.  George  T.  Davis,  who  was  nine  years  old 
when  that  happened,  appears  as  associate  counsel  for 
Mooney.  He  has  had  time  to  go  through  the  San  Fran- 
cisco schools,  to  study  law  at  the  University  of  California 
and  to  achieve  recognition  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  since 
the  trial  and  conviction  in  1917.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  head 
of  Mooney's  legal  counsel,  was  already  at  that  time  a 
national  figure.  Here  he  stands,  a  veteran  trial  lawyer 
and  leader  of  many  causes,  as  determined  that  justice 
shall  be  had  for  Mooney  as  he  ever  has  been  that  eco- 
nomic justice  should  prevail  or  Ireland  should  be  free. 

Associated  with  Walsh  is  John  F.  Finerty,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  whose  clients  include  President  de  Valera 
and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad;  who  argued  the 
case  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  before  Justice  Holmes,  and 
who  breeds  horses  and  hunts  foxes  in  Virginia.  Younger 
than  Walsh  by  twenty  years,  Finerty 's  indignation  bursts 
forth  at  times  with  sharp  retorts.  "For  what  purpose  is 
this  testimony  offered?"  inquires  opposing  counsel.  "For 
what  purpose?"  repeats  Finerty,  scornfully.  "To  impeach 
your  perjured  witnesses!" 

Representing  the  attorney  general's  office  and  oppos- 
ing the  move  for  Mooney's  freedom,  is  William  F. 
Cleary,  huge,  lumbering  bulk  of  a  man  in  his  mid- 
thirties,  whose  very  presence  is  a  study  in  contradictions. 
He  speaks  for  Attorney  General  U.  S.  Webb,  who  has  held 
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that  office  in  California  for  thirty  years  and  who,  in  1917 
in  his  official  capacity,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  urging  a  new  trial  for  Tom  Mooney 
in  order  that  evidence  of  perjury  might  be  given  its  due 
weight  in  court.  "It  is  as  important  to  the  People  as  to 
the  defendant,"  he  wrote,  "that  such  opportunity  be  af- 
forded." And  Cleary  is  a  son  of  William  B.  Cleary  who 
was  deported  from  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  together  with  more 
than  a  thousand  striking  IWW  miners  in  the  spring  of 
1917,  the  same  year  in  which  Tom  Mooney  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  death.  The  elder  Cleary  was  attorney 
for  the  IWW's  in  Bisbee,  and  in  1918  he  was  of  counsel 
in  the  trial  of  William  D.  Haywood  and  other  IWW 
leaders  in  Chicago  on  a  charge  of  interfering  with  the 
draft. 

Cleary,  Jr.  is  mild  in  cross-examining  witnesses,  but 
searching  and  persistent.  Perhaps  he  is  a  little  uneasy  in 
playing  Arthur  to  his  father's  Albert  (Brisbane).  "I'm 
not  insulting  the  witnesses,  am  I?"  he  says  to  an  inquir- 
ing reporter  who  speaks  of  his  father's  career.  And  to 
another  he  says,  "Someone  has  to  oppose  Mooney.  Isn't 
it  a  good  thing  that  a  fair  minded  man  is  doing  it?"  But 
he  puts  into  the  record,  whenever  he  can,  the  irrelevant 
story  of  Mooney's  radicalism  and  his  alleged  violent 
tactics  in  labor  disputes  prior  to  the  bomb  explosion — 
the  evidence  that  has  been  depended  on  through  all 
these  nineteen  years,  even  by  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state,  to  support  the  idea  that  Mooney  and 


Billings  should  stay  in  prison  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  the  evidence   that  put  them   there. 

On  the  front  row  of  the  spectators'  seats  are  relatives 
and  friends  of  Tom  Mooney.  There  is  Mrs.  Mooney, 
herself  tried  in  1917  for  complicity  in  the  same  crime 
and  acquitted.  There  is  Anna  Mooney,  Tom's  sister, 
and  John,  his  brother.  Miss  Mooney  is  in  charge  of  the 
office  of  the  Tom  Mooney  Molders'  Defense  Commit- 
tee, and  John  is  a  conductor  on  the  Municipal  Rail- 
ways. Both  lost  the  jobs  they  were  holding  in  1917  be- 
cause Tom  Mooney  was  their  brother.  Mrs.  Hammer- 
berg,  sister  of  Mrs.  Mooney,  is  in  the  court  room  every 
day  in  charge  of  documents  and  exhibits  for  Mooney's 
counsel.  She  has  played  an  important  part  ever  since 
1917  in  assembling  the  data  essential  to  an  appeal. 

PRESENT  also  are  the  other  accused  and  vindicated 
defendants,  Israel  Weinberg  and  Edward  Nolan. 
Weinberg,  a  San  Francisco  jitney  driver  in  1917;  is  now  a 
clothing  manufacturer  in  Cleveland.  Nolan  has  moved 
to  Los  Angeles  where  he  is  working  at  his  trade  as 
machinist.  I  had  always  thought  of  Nolan  as  the  fortu- 
nate member  of  the  quintet,  since  the  district  attorney 
himself  had  acknowledged  his  innocence  by  requesting 
the  dismissal  of  the  indictments  against  him.  But  of 
all  the  five  defendants  who  occupied  the  stand  in  the 
habeas  corpus  proceedings  Nolan  gave  the  greatest  evi- 
dence of  reeling.  Under  cross-examination  he  became 


The  1917  Story 


Here  is  the  "lead"  of  one  of  the  first  full-length  articles  on  the  San  Francisco  bombing  cases,  written 
by  John  A.  Fitch,  then  industry  editor  of  this  magazine,  and  published  in  The  Survey,  July  7,  1917: 


IF  THE  thing  were  done  that  ought  to  be  done  the  whole  dirty 
low-down  bunch  would  be  taken  out  and  strung  up  without 
ceremony." 

It  was  in  San  Francisco  on  June  14.  I  was  in  the  office  oF 
Edward  Cunha,  assistant  district  attorney,  and  we  were  talking  of 
the  bomb  cases. 

"They're  a  bunch  of  dirty  anarchists,"  went  on  Mr.  Cunha, 
leaping  from  his  chair  and  moving  about  the  room.  "They're  a 
bunch  of  dirty  anarchists,  every  one  of  them,  and  they  ought  to 
be  in  jail  on  general  principles.  I'm  disgusted  with  all  this  outcry 
over  Mooney — making  a  hero  of  him,  when  he's  an  anarchist  and 
a  murderer.  If  he  ought  to  be  out  of  jail,  let  him  get  out.  The 
courts  are  open  to  him.  But  I'm  not  going  to  help.  IF  I  knew 
that  every  single  witness  that  testified  against  him  had  perjured 
himself  in  his  testimony  I  wouldn't  lift  a  finger  to  get  him  a  new 
trial. 

"And  now  people  like  Judge  Griffin  are  going  around  saying 
he  ought  to  have  a  new  trial.  Judge  Griffin  almost  cried  there 
on  the  bench  because  we  searched  the  Blast  office  without  a 
warrant/  the  Blast  office,  mind  you,  run  by  Berkman  and  (hat 
bunch  of  anarchists!  Berkman  is  the  man  who  shot  Frick,  and  he 


told  me  he  had  no  country  and  he'd  as  lief  as  not  spit  on  the  Rag. 
I  ought  to  have  murdered  him  right  there  for  saying  that.  My 
only  regret  now  is  that  I  didn't. 

"These  are  the  people  who  have  defended  the  Los  Angeles 
dynamiters,"  he  went  on.  "And  they  let  such  people  talk  on 
the  streets!  If  I  had  my  way  I'd  get  a  bunch  of  cops  and  go  after 
them  and  beat  their  heads  off  ..." 


THE  facts  | Mr.  Fitch  concluded!  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that 
nothing  short  of  reopening  the  whole  matter  will  suffice  to 
convince  the  public  that  justice  has  been  done.  It  seems  clear 
that  Mooney  ought  to  have  a  new  trial  .  .  .  The  district  attorney 
should  have  every  opportunity  to  prove  that  he  is  innocent  of 
the  charge  of  Framing  evidence.  If  the  defendants  in  the  bomb 
cases  are  guilty  they  should  be  punished,  but  it  would  be  a  crime 
worse  than  that  of  July  22,  1916,  to  send  men  to  the  gallows  on 
evidence  secured  in  a  manner  to  cast  doubt  on  its  validity  ...  It 
is  more  than  a  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mooney 
and  Billings  and  the  others.  The  district  attorney  and  the  courts 
are  on  trial,  no  less  than  the  defendants. 
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a  steaming  incarnation  of  wrath;  and,  on  reflection,  I 
could  see  why.  He  was  indicted  for  murder.  He  was 
held  in  jail  for  months  before  the  indictments  were  dis- 
missed. He  emerged  under  the  cloud  of  that  accusation 
and  that  experience  and  ever  since  the  thought  has 
rankled  within  him  that  he  never  was  accorded  a  chance 
to  go  upon  the  witness  stand  and  deny  that  terrible 
accusation.  So  when  Attorney  Cleary  tried  to  examine 
him  on  the  old  foolish  theory  that  the  Epsom  salts,* 
the  iron  filings,  the  molders'  clay,  the  nuts  and  bolts 
found  in  his  basement  were  the  ingredients  of  a  bomb, 
Nolan  stormed  back.  "My  God,"  he  shouted,  "I'm  a 
machinist.  What  would  I  be  likely  to  collect  but  pieces 
of  metal!" 

Sitting  at  the  table  with  counsel  for  Mooney  is  Warren 
K.  Billings,  serving  a  life  term  in  Folsom  prison. 

Technically,  Billings  is  not  involved  in  the  proceedings. 
They  relate  exclusively  to  the  right 
of  the  State  of  California  to  continue 
to  hold  Thomas  J.  Mooney  in  prison. 
But  Billings  is  vitally  concerned,  for 
much  of  the  testimony  now  under 
attack  was  used  to  convict  him.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  granted  a  re- 
quest by  Mooney's  counsel  to  have 
Billings  present  throughout  the 
hearing. 

Besides  these  are  two  others,  not 
present  in  the  court  room  but  prom- 
inent in  the  thought  of  every  spec- 
tator who  is  familiar  with  the  case. 

One  is  Judge  Franklin  A.  Griffin 
who  presided  at  Mooney's  trial  and 
sentenced  him  to  be  hanged.  When 
he  heard  of  the  evidence  indicating 
the  perjury  of  the  chief  witness 
against  Mooney,  he  urged  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  grant  the  new  trial 
he  had,  himself,  denied.  If  he  had 
known  of  this  evidence  when  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial  was  made  in  his  court  he  would,  he 
said,  "unhesitatingly  have  granted  it."  A  mile  or  so  away 
from  the  Hall  of  Justice,  in  San  Francisco's  new  and 
palatial  city  hall,  Judge  Griffin  is  sitting  every  day  as 
a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  other  absentee  is  Fremont  Older,  editor  and  cru- 
sader for  a  half  century  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  whose 
work  is  now  at  an  end.  Had  it  not  been  for  Fremont 
Older,  with  his  burning  zeal  for  justice,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  present  hearing  would  ever  have  taken  place. 

It  all  came  about  as  a  result  of  an  application  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1934  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  In  their  petition  Mooney's  coun- 
sel alleged  that  perjury  had  been  committed  in  his 
trial  and  that  the  district  attorney  knew  it;  that 
furthermore  he  had  suppressed  evidence  that  might  have 


Mr$.  Tom  Mooney 


*  The  Epsom  salts  had  been  secured  for  use  in  a  bath.  Xolan  testified 
that  the  metal  filings  and  molders'  clay  were  intended  for  use  in  experi- 
ments he  was  carrying  on  in  the  hope  of  demonstrating  a  new  process 
in  welding. 


been  favorable  to  the  accused,  and  that  as  a  result 
Mooney  had  been  deprived  of  his  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law,  in  contravention  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  said  in  their  opin- 
ion that  these  acts,  if  committed,  would  constitute  a 
denial  of  due  process.  They  pointed  out,  however,  that 
appeal  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  not  yet  been  made 
in  the  California  courts.  Until  it  had  been  made  and 
refused,  Mooney  had  not  exhausted  his  remedies.  The 
court  then  denied  the  petition,  suggesting  at  the  same 
time  that  it  might  be  renewed,  if  necessary.  Acting  on 
this  suggestion  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  California 
Supreme  Court  and  the  writ  was  granted. 

A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  does  not,  as  many  seem  to 
think,    result    automatically    in    the    liberation    of    the 
prisoner  in  whose  behalf  it  is  secured.  It  is  an  order  for 
the  state  to  produce  their  prison- 
er in  court  and  explain  why  he  is 
being  held.  If  the  court  finds  that  no 
legal  justification  for  his  detention 
,  has  been  offered,  it  will  give  him 

',  back    his    liberty.    Ordinarily    the 

;.«  prisoner's  counsel  try  to  prove  af- 

firmatively that  their  client  is  being 
fl  illegally  held,  and  counsel  for  the 

state    offer    a    defense.    Thus    the 
tables  are  turned — the  defendant  be- 
^^^J  comes  the  accuser,  his  counsel  be- 

•         come    prosecutors    and    the    state 
becomes  the  defendant. 

That  is  what  is  going  on  in  the 
present  hearing.  In  order,  however, 
^f  to  make  clear  what  Mooney's  coun- 

^^f  sel  are  trying  to  do,  it  is  necessary  to 

^p  go  back  to  the  earlier  legal  history 

of  the  case.  The  famous  Oxman  let- 
ters, written  in  1917,  were  at  the 
time  so  strongly  suggestive  of  per- 
jury as  to  throw  suspicions  at  once 
upon  the  validity  of  Mooney's  trial.  Judge  Griffin,  who 
had  presided  at  the  trial  and  had  denied  the  motion  for 
a  second  trial,  was  so  aroused  that  he  brought  the  matter 
to  the  attorney  general  of  the  state,  Hon.  U.  S.  Webb. 
Following  the  suggestion  in  Judge  Griffin's  letter,  the 
attorney  general  urged  the  Supreme  Court  to  act  favor- 
ably on  his  recommendation  for  a  new  trial. 

The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  consider  the  Oxman 
letters,  however.  It  declared  itself  bound  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  state  to  consider  only  the  record  of  the 
trial.  It  found  no  error  in  that  and  denied  both  the 
attorney  general's  petition  and  the  motion  of  the  de- 
fense for  a  new  trial.  The  final  decision  (there  have 
been  four  altogether)  was  in  1918.  Since  then  other  facts 
have  emerged  and  the  Oxman  letters  do  not  stand 
alone  as  evidence  of  perjury.  On  the  eve  of  the  grant- 
ing of  the  habeas  corpus  writ  in  June  1935,  the  case 
against  Thomas  J.  Mooney  was  as  follows: 
The  explosion  took  place  near  the  corner  of  Steuart 
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and  Market  Streets.  The  testimony  that  Mooney  was 
at  or  near  this  point  on  July  22,  1916,  was  provided  by 
John  McDonald  and  F.  C.  Oxman  and  by  no  one  else. 
Their  testimony  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  in  hopeless 
contradiction.  Indeed,  Justice  Langdon  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said  that  if  one  told  the  truth,  the  other  must 
have  lied.  Subsequent  developments  have  indicated 
that  both  lied.  McDonald  has  admitted  it.  He 
said  so  in  an  affidavit  in  1921  and  has  twice  since  repu- 
diated his  testimony  given  in  the  trial — before  the 
California  Supreme  Court  in  1933  and  in  a  deposition 
taken  last  summer  by  the  referee  in  the  habeas  corpus 
proceeding,  in  the  presence  of  counsel  for  both  sides. 

Oxman  not  only  wrote  the  damaging  letters  referred 
to,  but  it  now  seems  to  have  been  shown,  as  will  ap- 
pear later,  that  he  was  not  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion — did  not  arrive  until  several  hours 
later. 

The  only  other  witnesses  who  connected  Mooney  with 
the  crime  were  Mrs.  Mellie  Edeau  and  her  daughter 
Sadie.  They  claimed  to  have  seen  Mooney  and  the 
other  defendants  in  an  automobile  at  721  Market  Street 
headed  toward  Steuart  Street  where  the  explosion  occur- 
red. This  tended  to  corroborate  Oxman  who  said  that 
he  saw  Mooney  and  the  others  arrive  at  Steuart  Street 
in  a  car  which  had  come  down  Market,  Mooney  having 
in  his  possession  a  suit  case  which  was  placed  at  the 
point  where,  later,  the  explosion  occurred. 

The  testimony  of  these  women  is  now  completely 
discredited.  In  the  trial  they  identified  Mooney  as  one 
of  the  men  in  the  car  at  721  Market  Street.  It  has  since 
developed  through  the  testimony  of  Chief  of  Police 
Peterson  of  Oakland  that  when  they  were  taken  to  the 


jail  before  the  trial  to  see  whether  they  could  identify 
the  defendants,  they  failed  to  do  so,  and  stated  that  they 
were  not  the  men  they  saw  on  July  16. 

Moreover,  they  had  stated,  before  the  trial,  that  they 
were  near  the  scene  of  the  explosion  when  it  occurred. 
They  testified  in  the  trial  that  they  were  at  721  Market 
Street,  several  blocks  away.  When  asked  how  they 
could  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Edeau 
replied  that  her  physical  body  had  been  in  one  place 
and  her  "astral"  body  in  the  other. 

In  1928,  Judge  Griffin  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Young, 
urging  him  to  pardon  Mooney  and  Billings,  said,  "Any 
fair-minded  man  who  reads  only  the  transcripts  of  the 
trials  of  Mooney  and  Billings  would  believe  them 
guilty.  .  .  .  But  subsequent  revelations  damned  every 
witness  who  testified  before  me  against  them  as  perjurers 
or  mistaken." 

Supporting  the  foregoing  is  the  statement  in  1933 
of  Assistant  District  Attorney  William  Murphy:  "There 
are  only  four  witnesses  that  connected  Mooney  with 
the  commission  of  this  affair;  one  was  McDonald,  an- 
other was  Oxman,  and  the  two  Edeau  women.  McDon- 
ald is  out  of  the  state.  He  has  refuted  his  testimony. 
Oxman  is  dead.  There  are  many  ways  of  impeaching 
Oxman.  The  Edeau  women  have  been  impeached. 
And  when  you  eliminate  these  four  witnesses  and  you 
call  upon  us  seventeen  years  after  a  thing  has  happened, 
you  call  upon  us  to  prove  it,  we  can't  do  it  at  this  time." 

So  much  for  the  accusing  witnesses.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  everyone  knows,  photographs  of  the  parade 
taken  from  the  roof  of  the  Eilers  Building,  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the  explosion,  show  a  portion 
of  the  edge  of  the  roof,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mooney  lean- 
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ing  over  the  parapet.  A  street  clock  shown  in  the 
different  exposures,  shows  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the 
photographs  to  have  been  1:58,  2:00  o'clock,  and  2:04. 
Both  Oxman  and  McDonald  had  testified  that  Mooney 
was  at  Steuart  and  Market  at  about  2:00  o'clock.  The 
explosion  took  place  at  2:06. 

Convinced  by  these  disclosures  of  the  unfairness  of 
the  trial  of  both  Mooney  and  Billings,  the  following  at 
one  time  or  another  and  most  of  them  constantly  have 
urged  that  they  should  have  new  trials  or  receive  a 
pardon : 

Judge  Franklin  A.  Griffin,  who  presided  in  the  Mooney 


case. 


Attorney  General  U.  S.  Webb.  (He  asked  for  a  new 
trial  for  Mooney  in  1917,  but  is  now  opposing  him  in 
the  habeas  corpus  proceedings.) 

Ten  of  the  eleven  Mooney  jurors  now  alive. 

James  P.  Brennan,  assistant  district  attorney,  who 
prosecuted  Billings.  Brennan,  as  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  of  1935  introduced  and  secured  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  urging  the  governor  to  commute 
the  sentence  of  Mooney  and  Billings  to  the  time  now 
served. 

Matthew  Brady,  present  district  attorney  of  San 
Francisco. 

Duncan  Matheson,  captain  of  detectives  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1916.  Detailed  by  the  chief  of  police  to  investi- 
gate the  bomb  explosion. 

Charles  Goff,  captain  of  police — detailed  to  work  with 
Captain  Matheson  in  the  investigation  of  the  explosion. 

Milton  T.  Uren,  former  assistant  district  attorney, 
San  Francisco. 

To  these  should  be  added  the  name  of  Assistant 
District  Attorney  William  Murphy,  who  declared  in 
1933,  as  quoted  above,  that  all  of  the  four  witnesses  who 
connected  Mooney  with  the  crime  are  now  discredited. 

OF  all  the  persons  prominently  identified  with  the 
trials  of  Mooney  and  Billings,  only  District  Attor- 
ney Fickert  and  Assistant  District  Attorney  Cunha  are 
left  who  have  not  publicly  expressed  their  belief  that 
Mooney  and  Billings  were  unfairly  convicted. 

It  was  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  to  grant  a  new  trial  that  Mooney  after  1918 
turned  to  the  pardoning  power  of  the  governor.  There 
have  been  five  governors  since  1917  and  each  has  had 
before  him  a  petition  for  the  pardon  of  Mooney  and 
Billings.  At  first  the  appeal  was  made,  not  for  free- 
dom, but  for  a  pardon  in  order  that  a  new  trial  might 
be  had  under  one  of  the  remaining  indictments,  each 
defendant  having  been  indicted  separately  for  the  mur- 
der of  each  of  the  persons  who  were  killed.  This  would 
have  made  possible  putting  into  the  record  the  evidence 
of  Oxman's  perjury.  Mooney  was  willing  to  have  the 
pardon  contingent  upon  his  re-arrest  and  trial,  and  agreed 
not  to  raise  the  issue  of  double  jeopardy. 

Incredible  as  it  seems  under  the  circumstances,  each 
governor  has  in  turn  refused  to  pardon  on  the  ground 
that  he  believed  Mooney  guilty.  The  earlier  governors 


by  their  refusals,  prevented  an  honest  trial  of  that  very 
question.  The  latest  governor  to  refuse  a  pardon  was 
Governor  Rolph  who  praised  the  San  Jose  lynchers. 

We  come  now  to  what  may  be  the  final  act  in  this 
drama.  Having  failed  to  secure  either  a  pardon  or  a 
new  trial,  Mooney  is  making  his  appeal  to  common  law 
rights  as  old  as  Magna  Charta:  habeas  corpus  and  due 
process  of  law,  both  of  them  now  imbedded  in  statutes 
and  in  the  Constitution. 

As  these  words  are  written  Mooney 's  counsel  are  still 
engaged  in  presenting  their  case  and  the  State  has  as 
yet  put  in  no  evidence.  I  sat  in  the  court  room  during 
the  first  three  weeks  of  the  hearing  and  I  have  followed 
the  course  of  events  since  through  press  dispatches, 
through  reading  the  San  Francisco  papers  and  through 
correspondence.  Consequently,  I  am  able  to  indicate 
something  as  to  the  progress  made  up  to  this  time  (No- 
vember 1)  by  Mooney 's  counsel,  in  providing  a  basis  for 
their  three  major  charges  against  the  district  attorney 
and  his  conduct  of  the  trial. 

The  Case  at  Present 

FIRST,  as  to  perjury: 
McDonald  has  confessed  perjury,  as  stated  above. 

The  Edeaus  have  been  discredited,  both  by  the  testi- 
mony of  former  Police  Chief  Peterson,  of  Oakland, 
referred  to  above  and  by  that  of  two  men  who  were  work- 
ing, in  1917,  in  the  tailoring  shop  in  Oakland  where 
Mrs.  Edeau  was  employed.  They  had  urged  her  to  go 
to  Chief  Peterson  with  her  story,  and  they  knew  of  her 
trip  to  San  Francisco  to  see  if  she  could  identify  the  de- 
fendants. They  testified  that  on  her  return  to  the  shop 
Mrs.  Edeau  told  them  that  Mooney  and  Billings  were 
not  the  men  she  had  seen  on  Preparedness  Day. 

The  Oxman  perjury  has  been  established  by  a  wealth 
of  evidence  the  most  important  of  which  includes  the 
following:  There  was  read  into  the  record  the  testimony 
of  seventeen  policemen  stationed  during  the  parade  at 
intervals  on  Market  Street,  at  Steuart  and  above,  given 
in  Mooney's  trial.  None  had  seen  an  automobile  come 
down  Market  Street  during  the  parade.  This  tended  to 
refute  Oxman's  testimony  that  he  had  seen  the  defend- 
ants arrive  at  Steuart  Street  in  a  car,  coming  down 
Market. 

The  deposition  taken  in  August  1935,  of  F.  E.  Kigali 
of  Grayville,  111.,  was  read  into  the  record.  Mr.  Kigali 
stated  that  Oxman  had  written  to  him  asking  him  to 
corroborate  his  testimony.  He  had  come  to  San  Francisco, 
had  been  entertained  by  the  district  attorney,  but  had 
refused  to  testify  that  he  had  seen  Oxman  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  July  22,  1916,  since  he  had  not  been  there  him- 
self on  that  day. 

The  most  convincing  evidence,  however,  was  the  reg- 
ister of  the  Byrnes  Hotel  of  Woodland,  Cal.,  which  is 
ninety  miles  from  San  Francisco.  The  page  dated  July 
22,  1916,  the  day  of  the  explosion,  was  put  into  the  rec- 
ord. On  it  appeared  the  name  of  F.  C.  Oxman  as  a 
guest  of  the  hotel.  Following  the  presentation  of  this 
evidence  Earl  K.  Hatcher,  a  (Continued  on  page  640) 
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L^ST    year    the    American    birthrate    turned    up — 
not  very  much,  but  enough  to  start  a  statistical 
stir,  since  any  rise  broke  the  trend  line  that  had 
been    sweeping    downward,    for    several    years    at    an 
accelerating  speed.    Was  the  reversal  a  symptom  of  bet- 
ter times,  the  start  of  a  boom  in  babies  following  logically 
n  a  rise  in  marriage  rates  the  year  before?     From  its 
strategic  outlook  over  the  country  the  Statistical  Bulletin 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  declared 
rly  in  the  summer:    "We  believe  that  the  reversal  of 
the  trend  for  both  marriages  and  births  is  the  direct 
result  of  an  upward  turn  in  the  economic  tide."    Two 
:onths  later,   reporting  questions   raised   by   critics  of 
that  stand,  the  Bulletin  queried  a  possible  alternative: 
"Did  the  1934  increase  in  the  birthrate  reflect  continued 
and  widening  dependence  of  American  families  on  pub- 
ic relief?" 

That  question  has  a  practical  bearing,  especially  at  a 
ime  when  criticism  of  many  colors  is  leveled  against 
relief  measures  and  when  the  approach  of  a  presidential 
campaign  promises  still  more  acrimonious  discussions. 
One  view  of  relief  and  birthrates  was  stated  vigorously 
in  a  public  address  last  June  by  a  biologist,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Little,  former  president  of  the  American  Eugenics  So- 
ciety. The  United  States,  said  Dr.  Little,  has  been 
"singularly  dull  and  stupid"  in  putting  its  "stamp  of 
approval  on  over-production"  by  giving  preference  in 
relief  to  families  with  the  largest  numbers  of  dependents. 
"On  the  other  hand,"  he  continued,  "those  who  because 
of  earning  power  are  being  forced  to  bear  the  ever  in- 
creasing burden  of  taxation,  have  to  a  large  degree 
adopted  a  remarkably  unselfish  attitude,  deliberately 
refraining  from  bringing  more  children  into  an  already 
overcrowded  world.  Today  these  people  are  viewing 
with  alarm  the  uncontrolled  breeding  of  those  whose 
bills  they  are  expected  to  pay.  .  .  .  In  the  new  class  of 
public  dependents  produced  by  economic  adversity,  the 
production  of  children  has  gone  on  without  any  check 
whatever.  .  .  ." 

Was  the  1934  rise  evidence  of  "uncontrolled  breeding?" 
Solid  as  they  seem,  statistics  on  birthrates  have  a  num- 
ber of  elusive  qualities  and  still  more  elusive  interpreta- 
tions. One  of  the  elusive  qualities  is  the  present  very 
sketchy  informa- 


cities  and  other  localities  since  the  1930  census  was 
taken;  drouth  has  sent  others  on  the  march  in  search 
of  a  living.  Until  the  1940  census  gives  a  reliable  base 
for  computations,  local  calculations  of  birthrates  may 
be  askew.  Another  complication  comes  from  the  fact 
that  states  have  entered  the  Birth  Registration  Area  one 
by  one;  where  state  health  services  are  less  well  estab- 
lished, birth  reporting  doubtless  is  less  complete;  com- 
parisons even  between  states  cannot  be  fully  accepted 
at  their  rate-value.  The  1934  rise  was  so  widespread, 
however,  that  as  a  general  picture  it  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  covered  all  of  the  nine  broad  geographic  divisions  of 
the  country  except  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 

That  the  rise  is  due  to  relief  is  still  another  question. 
No  enlightening  facts  are  available  on  a  large  scale. 
There  are,  however,  two  careful  studies  of  earlier  depres- 
sion years  that  should  be  considered  because  of  what 
they  do  not  prove,  not  because  they  support  views  that 
have  been  attributed  to  them  by  others  than  their 
authors. 

The   Fluctuating  Statistics 

THE  first,  by  Edgar  Sydenstricker  and  G.  St.  J.  Per- 
rott  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  considered  a 
large  group  of  families  in  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  New 
York  and  Syracuse  through  the  years  1929-1932.  It 
found  that  over  that  four-year  period  birthrates  were 
higher  among  the  jobless  than  among  those  who  had 
part-time  jobs;  higher  among  the  part-time  workers 
than  among  those  fully  employed.  Birthrates  were 
lower  among  those  who  had  managed  to  keep  on  an 
even  financial  footing  during  the  depression  than  among 
those  who  had  been  swept  downward.  Poverty,  unem- 
ployment and  high  birthrates  went  hand  in  hand.  The 
second  study,  by  Professor  Samuel  A.  Stouffer  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  comprised  Milwaukee  families 
between  October  1930  and  January  1933.  Counting 
only  births  which  occurred  nine  months  or  longer  after 
a  family  entered  the  relief  rolls,  the  study  found  that 
the  relief  families  had  birthrates  higher  by  a  third  or 
more  than  families  of  similar  broad  occupational  groups 
(clerical  workers,  skilled  workers,  semi-skilled  and  un- 
skilled workers)  who  were  not  recipients  of  relief. 

These  studies 


tion  as  to  popula- 
tion :  hard  times 
have  squeezed 
people  out  of  some 


Does  relief  produce  bumper  baby  crops?  The  1 935  story  is  yet 
to  come,  but  the  rise  in  the  1934  birthrate  has  started  lively 
controversy  as  to  whose  babies  turned  the  trend  line  up 


show  clearly  that 
the  poor  have 
more  babies  than 
the  well  -  to  -  do. 
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The  poor  always 
have  had,  according 
to  all  available  rec- 
ords in  this  country 
and  in  Europe. 
They  do  not  show 
that  the  birthrates 
of  the  poor  are  ris- 
ing, or  that  these 
families  on  relief 
had  higher  birth- 
rates than  they 
would  have  had  un- 
der other  circum- 
stances. Discussing 
the  Milbank  studies 
at  a  population  con- 
f  e  r  e  n  c  e  some 
months  ago,  Frank 
W.  Notestein  of 
the  research  staff  of 
that  organization 
declared  that  inso- 
far as  their  data 
showed,  birthrates 
among  all  classes, 
rich,  poor  and  mid- 
dling, had  fallen 
during  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  crash. 
The  only  study  of 
which  I  know  that 
analyses  experience 
of  the  same  group 

of  families  before  and  after  taking  relief  is  that  reported 
in  an  unpublished  thesis  by  Arthur  J.  Audy,  A  Com- 
parative Analysis  of  the  Birth  Rate  of  965  Families  Be- 
fore and  After  Dependency.  Here  elaborate  statistical 
analysis  brought  the  conclusion  that  "the  birthrate  of 
these  families  while  dependent  is  less  than  the  birthrate 
of  these  same  families  before  dependency." 

There  is  still  less  evidence  as  to  whose  were  the  babies 
who  defied  the  trend  line  in  1934.  A  classification  made 
by  the  statisticians  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  showed  that  in  general  the  largest  part  of  the 
increase  in  the  birthrate  came  in  the  "poorer"  states — 
that  is,  in  states  which  paid  less  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  taxes  than  they  received  in  federal  assistance. 
There  were  exceptions  to  this  generality  in  both  groups. 
Except  for  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico,  the  states  where 
1934  birthrates  held  even  or  declined  were  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard:  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland.  As 
it  happens,  both  New  Mexico  and  Arkansas  (which 
tied  with  New  Jersey  for  the  largest  1934  decrease)  were 
among  the  states  which  had  the  largest  percentages  of 
their  population  on  public  relief  at  the  close  of  1934. 
Of  the  other  states  with  stationary  or  lower  birth  rates 
in  1934,  three  were  slightly  above  and  three  below  the 
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With  immigration  almost  a  thins  o'  the  past  the  population  trend  of 
the  United  States  now  depends  upon  the  balance  of  births  and  deaths 


country  s  average 
for  percentage  of 
population  on  the 
relief  rolls. 

When  the  birth- 
rate was  declining 
the  explanations 
given  by  qualified 
students  included 
the  drift  of  popula- 
tion to  the  cities, 
where  children  are 
an  economic  draw- 
back; the  "emanci- 
pation" of  women 
and  the  greater 
number  who  went 
out  to  work  for 
wages;  the  better 
chance  of  survival 
for  infants,  which 
no  longer  makes  it 
necessary  for  a  fam- 
ily to  have  five  or 
six  to  insure  rais- 
ing two  or  three; 
the  cessation  of  im- 
migration. There 
seems  general  agree- 
ment that  the  great- 
est force  in  bring- 
ing about  the  de- 
cline has  been  con- 
scious control  of  con- 
ception. There  is  some  evidence  from  the  cities  that 
an  increase  in  abortions  also  has  occurred.  In  a  study 
which  upset  prevailing  assumptions  a  few  years  ago, 
Professor  Raymond  Pearl  of  Johns  Hopkins  showed  that 
among  a  large  group  of  women  who  were  patients  in 
maternity  hospitals  the  difference  between  the  birth- 
rate of  the  richer  and  the  poorer  was  to  be  explained 
by  the  practice  of  contraception  and  was  not  due  to  in- 
nately greater  fertility  among  the  poor. 

If  deliberate  control  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  declining  birthrate,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  also  operated  to  some  extent  in  the  upswing. 
Some  of  the  additional  babies  of  1934  may  be  the  off- 
spring not  of  shiftless  or  irresponsible  parents  but  of 
people,  on  or  off  relief  rolls,  who  believed  that  better 
times  were  in  sight  or  decided  that  children  were  not  to 
be  postponed  indefinitely  even  in  uncertain  times.  The 
general  upswing  in  marriage  rates  in  1933  would  seem 
to  support  a  guess  that  people  either  were  more  optimistic 
that  year  or  that  they  had  become  sufficiently  resigned 
to  hard  times  to  go  ahead  with  family  plans  regardless. 
It  is  likely  that  information  on  contraception  (and 
perhaps  also  on  abortion)  is  more  generally  avail- 
able along  the  thickly  settled  eastern  edge  of  the  country 
than  elsewhere.  If  so,  perhaps  the  failure  of  birthrates 
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in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  1934  may  be  a  witness  not  of  the 
"remarkably  unselfish  attitude"  of  taxpayers,  to  use  Dr. 
Little's  terminology,  but  of  the  greater  ability  of  the  poor 
in  and  about  the  eastern  cities  to  refrain  from  having 
children.  In  Stockholm,  where  for  some  time  contracep- 
tion information  has  been  available  to  all  classes,  there 
seems  to  be  a  state  of  affairs  previously  unknown  to  vital 
statistics  in  that  the  families  of  the  well-to-do  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  poor. 

Though  local  figures  are  beset  by  the  pitfalls  men- 
tioned above,  it  is  at  least  suggestive  that  in  New  York 
City  the  health  districts  which  recorded  a  larger  number 
of  births  in  1934  than  in  1933  were  not  in  the  submerged 
slums.  The  increases  in  births  were  in  districts  along 
the  residential  edges  of  the  city,  districts  in  which  infant 
mortality  rates  far  below  the  borough's  average  seemed 
to  indicate  more  than  average  wellbeing.  In  each  of 
the  city's  five  boroughs  the  health  districts  with  the 
highest  infant  mortality  rates — and  hence  probably  the 
greatest  distress — show  an  unbroken  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  babies  born  each  year  from  1929  through  1934. 
New  York  City,  moreover,  has  a  strange  record  for 
1935  births  which  still  awaits  explanation.  Throughout 
the  first  half  of  the  year  the  number  of  births  was  con- 
sistently higher  than  in  1934;  by  the  end  of  June,  the 
Health  Department  announced  that  there  was  an  increase 
of  560  for  the  first  24  weeks  and  that  a  gain  of  more 
than  1400  for  the  year  was  to  be  expected.  By  the  end 
of  August  the  surplus  had  shrunk  to  406  and  the  first 
two  weeks  of  September  not  only  wiped  it  out  but  left 
a  deficit  of  75  births  as  compared  with  the  same  months 
of  1934.  New  York  State  also  reported  an  increased 
number  of  births  during  the  first  half  of  1935 — the  first 
such  increase  in  five  years.  By  autumn,  however,  it 
became  almost  certain  that  the  state's  birthrate  for  the 
whole  year  again  will  show  a  decline.  For  the  first  eight 
months  of  1935  it  was  the  lowest  on  record,  13.6  in  con- 
trast to  last  year's  13.9. 

Do  these  fluctuations  in  one 
city  and  state  reflect  the  previous 
year's  fluctuations  of  hope  or  anx- 
iety about  better  times  ?  Did  the 
upward  spurt  of  the  first  half 
year  represent  what  might  be 
called  postponed  babies,  follow- 
ing on  marriages  postponed  in 
the  early  years  of  depression? 
Answers  can  be  only  in  the  realm 
of  speculation.  At  least  the  sud- 
den up  and  down  does  not  sug- 
gest the  cumulative  effect  of  a 
long-continued  force,  like  de- 
pendency on  public  relief. 

What  casual  testimony  Sur- 
vey Graphic  has  been  able  to 
obtain  from  social  workers  fails 
to  bear  out  the  charge  that  relief 
families  incur  babies  to  raise 


their  relief  allowance  or  because  someone  else  will  foot 
the  bill.  The  story,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  women 
who  tell  the  clinic  nurses  about  their  distress  at  preg- 
nancy, their  efforts  to  do  something — anything — to  keep 
from  having  another  child.  For  people  who  haven't 
even  carfare,  the  cost  of  accustomed  contraceptives  is  a 
serious  matter.  In  many  places  legal  restrictions  or  pre- 
vailing public  opinion  make  it  impossible  for  social  work- 
ers to  give  clients  contraceptive  advice  for  which  they 
plead.  While  loss  of  morale  and  carelessness  is  believed 
to  be  a  factor  in  some  cases — the  lack  of  morale  of  people 
who  have  no  place  to  go  and  nothing  to  spend  but 
their  time— the  general  tenor  of  the  social  workers'  re- 
plies is  expressed  by  a  writer  from  a  midwestern  city 
who  says  of  her  clients: 

I  believe  in  general  that  people  are  more  reluctant  now. 
than  ever  in  the  past  to  have  children  and  that  the  gen- 
eral misery  in  the  world  is  the  explanation.  Where  more 
babies  are  coming,  it  is  for  the  most  part  an  unavoidable 
result  of  having  no  money. 

Babies  and   Social   Planning 

WHAT  is  clear  is  that  in  hard  times,  as  in  the  good 
years  preceding  them,  the  largest  part  of  each  year's 
increment  of  babies  arrives  in  the  homes  financially 
least  able  to  care  for  them.  The  fact  now  has  the  lime 
light  because  depression  has  pushed  more  of  these  chil- 
dren over  to  the  support  of  public  funds,  i.e.,  to  some 
extent  to  the  budgets  of  those  who  pay  taxes  and  who 
in  general  have  fewer  children  of  their  own.  The  outcry 
is  against  paying  for  other  people's  babies. 

The  remedy  proposed  in  some  quarters  is  to  cut  down 
reproduction  among  relief  groups.  Dr.  Little's  address 
concluded:  "It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore contraception  for  all  on  relief  will  be  insisted  upon 
or  chaos  will  result."  A  few  weeks  later  an  economist, 
Roger  W.  Babson,  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I  would  ac- 
company all  relief  work  with  an  appeal  for  birth  regula- 
tion among  those  on  relief.  .  .  . 
The  very  fact  that  a  family  is 
on  relief  shows  that  too  many  of 
that  group  exist." 

Such  remarks  raise  serious 
questions  in  terms  both  of  hu- 
man aims  and  economics.  When 
prosperity  breaks  down,  should 
childlessness  be  another  of  the 
penalties  suffered  by  those  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder?  Then,  or  at 
any  time,  is  financial  success  a 
test  of  aptitude  for  parenthood? 
Should  we  try  to  cut  our  people 
to  fit  an  existing  economic  or- 
der, lopping  off,  insofar  as  we 
can,  the  "too  many?"  Or  should 
we  try  to  fit  that  order  to  meet 
people's  needs,  including  a  very 
human  desire  of  some  of  them 
for  (Continued  on  page  632) 


Fitzpatrick   in  the   St.   Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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DRAWINGS  IN  INK  BY  ALLAN  ROHAN  CRITE 


Charles  J.  Connick,  the  distinguished  designer  in  stained  glass  said  of 
the  religious  drawings  of  Allan  Crite:  "He  is  doing  what  I  have  long 
hoped  some  real  artist  would  do.  He  is  expressing  in  terms  comparable  to 
the  universal  language  of  the  Negro  spiritual  and  of  Green  Pastures  the 
enduring  verities  of  Christianity."  Mr.  Crite,  who  is  twenty-five  and 
lives  in  Boston,  is  a  Negro.  Since  childhood  he  has  had  the  desire  to 
illustrate  the  Bible,  and  again  and  again  over  the  years  has  worked  on 
religious  studies.  These  recent  drawings,  the  beauty  and  power  of  which 
are  striking,  are  therefore  the  result  of  long  effort  and  self-discipline. 
"I  discovered,"  he  explains,  "that  by  making  my  characters  black  they 
made  very  effective  compositions  and  helped  to  give  .that  feeling  of 
strength  that  I  believe  should  be  a  main  characteristic  of  religious 
work.  I  desired  to  get  the  strongest  possible  sense  of  absolute  and  vibrant 
reality;  and  in  my  observations  of  the  characteristics  of  my  people  in 
my  neighborhood  I  found  exactly  the  elements  needed  to  convey  my 
ideas."  He  gives  new  meaning  to  the  words  My  Lord  Jesus.  But  not  all 
of  Mr.  Crite 's  work  is  of  this  nature.  Nor  is  it  all  so  elaborately  detailed. 
He  has  made  many  excellent  drawings  of  modern  Negro  life  that 
capture  characteristic  postures  and  expressions  with  studied  simplicity. 


FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT 


CHRIST  AND  THE  DOCTORS 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Act 


BY  LLOYD  K.  GARRISON 


IN  August  1935,  the  President  appointed  a  new  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  with  powers  which,  if 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  will  profoundly  in- 
fluence the  social  and  economic  future  of  the  country.  The 
Act  of  Congress  creating  the  board  had  two  main  objects: 
the  promotion  of  industrial  peace  by  outlawing  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  strikes,  namely,  the  tactics  adopted 
by  many  employers  to  prevent  their  employes  from  join- 
ing unions,  and  their  refusal  to  deal  with  unions  under 
any  circumstances;  the  encouragement  of  collective  bar- 
gaining between  employers  and  unions  in  the  belief  that 
a  more  general  negotiation  of  collective  agreements 
would  tend  to  raise  the  level  of  wage  rates,  increase  mass 
purchasing  power  and  production,  decrease  sweatshop 
labor  and  make  for  fairer  competition.  To  accomplish 
these  objects  Congress  laid  upon  employers  certain  spe- 
cific restrictions  and  obligations  which  will  presently  be 
described,  and  gave  to  the  board  full  power  to  enforce 
the  Act.  While  the  Act  is  limited  to  controversies  affect- 
ing interstate  commerce,  and  excludes  railroads  (which 
are  governed  by  a  similar  statute),  its  scope  and  impor- 
tance are  too  apparent  to  need  comment.  The  members 
of  the  new  Labor  Board  are:  Joseph  Warren  Madden, 
chairman,  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh; John  M.  Carmody,  former  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  for  the  railway  industry;  and 
Edwin  S.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  preceding  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  purposes  of  the  Act  under  which  the  board  will 
function  are  identical  with  those  underlying  section  7-a 
of  the  Recovery  Act,  which  was  never  adequately  en- 
forced and  which  fell  to  the  ground  in  May  1935,  when 
in  the  famous  Schechter  case,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared the  Recovery  Act  unconstitutional.  The  passage  of 
the  Recovery  Act  represented  a  turning  point  in  the 
regulation  of  labor  relations.  Prior  to  that  time  the  fed- 
eral government  had  not,  substantially  speaking,  legis- 
lated in  the  field  of  labor  relations  except  with  respect  to 
railroads.  Apart  from  railway  legislation,  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Anti-Injunction  Act  of  1932,  and  certain 
amendments  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  1933,  were  the 
only  attempts  by  Congress  to  regulate  labor  relations. 
Section  7-a  was  of 


previously  applied  only  to  the  railroads,  namely,  that 
employes  should  have  the  right  to  organize  free  from 
interference  by  their  employers,  and  to  bargain  collective- 
ly through  representatives  of  their  own  choosing.  As  later 
interpreted  this  principle  meant  that  employers  could 
not,  among  other  things,  lawfully  exact  "yellow-dog" 
contracts  from  employes  under  which  the  worker  agrees 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  not  to  join  a  union;  or 
discharge  them  because  they  joined  unions;  or  set  up 
company  dominated  unions  designed  to  keep  the  men 
from  outside  unions;  or  refuse  to  bargain  collectively 
with  the  representatives  selected  by  the  employes.  These 
practices  had  all  been  indulged  in,  and  some  of  them 
widely,  with  particular  intensification  after  1921  when  or- 
ganized labor  lost  most  of  the  ground  it  had  gained  during 
the  war.  They  were  now  declared  illegal  by  Section  7-a. 

THIS  declaration  was  not  a  mere  political  sop  to 
organized  labor  nor  actuated  by  considerations  of 
justice  alone.  It  proceeded  upon  an  affirmative  theory 
that  the  practices  just  mentioned,  and  others  like  them, 
were  harmful  to  society;  that  their  elimination  and  the 
encouragement  of  collective  bargaining  would  not  only 
allay  industrial  strife  but  equalize  competition,  increase 
purchasing  power  and  stimulate  production  through  the 
negotiation  of  fair  wage  increases.  The  National  Labor 
Board  was  appointed  in  August  1933.  It  was  a  bi-partisan 
part-time  board  of  seven  members  (later  increased  to 
twelve)  with  Senator  Wagner  as  chairman.  The  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  which  took  its  place,  was 
appointed  July  9,  1934,  pursuant  to  authority  contained 
in  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  passed  shortly  before. 
It  was  a  full-time  board  with  three  impartial  members: 
Lloyd  K.  Garrison,  later  succeeded  by  Francis  Biddle, 
chairman;  H.  A.  Millis  and  Edwin  S.  Smith.  The  his- 
tory of  these  first  two  labor  boards  is  the  history  of  an 
attempt  to  translate  that  theory  into  actuality.  [See  Sur- 
vey Graphic  for  February  and  April  1935.] 

The  attempt  only  partially  succeeded.  The  Recovery 
Act  provided  no  method  of  enforcing  7-a  except  removal 
of  the  "Blue  Eagle,"  which  was  of  only  slight  and  occa- 
sional efficacy  (too  drastic  when  it  worked  and  worthless 

when    it    didn't) ; 


momentous  im- 
port. It  undertook 
to  apply  to  all  in- 
dustry under  the 
codes  a  principle 
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As  the  new  Labor  Relations  Act  bites  into  old  problems 
with  teeth  which  may  yet  be  knocked  out  by  the  judiciary, 
Chairman  Garrison  of  the  erstwhile  7-a  Board  appraises 
the  Act's  authority,  constitutionality,  methods  and  future 


and  prosecution  in 
the  courts,  which 
would  have  been 
too  slow  and  cum- 
bersome for  the 

SURVEY  GRAPHIC 


Keystone 


The    quasi-judicial     NLRB    hearing    its    first   case   in    Pittsburgh    in    late    October.    From 
left  to  right:  John  M.  Carmody;  Dr.  Joseph  Warren  Madden,  chairman/  Edwin  S.  Smith 


delicate  business  of  labor  relations,  even  if  it  had  been 
pushed  by  the  authorities  (which  it  wasn't).  Handicapped 
by  lack  of  power  and  by  mounting  employer  resistance, 
the  boards  struggled,  on  the  whole  unsuccessfully,  to 
bring  about  compliance  with  7-a.  Realizing  acutely  the 
need  of  providing  an  effective  method  of  enforcement, 
and  of  making  more  explicit  the  general  and  somewhat 
vague  language  of  7-a,  Senator  Wagner,  early  in  1934, 
introduced  a  bill  to  carry  out  these  objects.  It  aroused 
tremendous  controversy  and  did  not  come  to  a  vote;  but 
in  the  1935  session,  given  impetus  by  an  added  year's 
experience  with  non-enforcement,  and  by  the  crash  of 
the  Recovery  Act  under  the  Schechter  decision,  it  passed, 
over  strenuous  employer  opposition,  and  in  slightly 
modified  form,  and  became  law  on  July  5.  The  new 
board  was  then  set  up  under  it. 

What  this  law  does  in  substance  is  first  to  re-state, 
more  or  less  exactly,  the  language  of  7-a,  thus  transfer- 
ring into  permanent  legislation  a  section  of  a  defunct 
statute  intended  originally  as  only  a  temporary  measure. 
Then  the  meaning  of  this  general  language  is  defined 
and  clarified  in  a  series  of  explicit  clauses  which  incor- 
porate in  effect  the  principal  interpretations  of  7-a  laid 
down  by  the  two  old  boards  in  their  decisions.  Next  there 
are  provisions  for  the  holding  of  employe  elections  by 
secret  ballot,  to  determine,  in  contested  cases,  by  whom 
or  by  what  organization  they  wish  to  be  represented — a 
procedure  originated  and  worked  out  by  the  two  old 
boards.  Thus  far  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  that  was  not 
previously  contained  either  in  7-a  or  in  the  decisions  and 
practices  of  the  old  boards. 

What  is  absolutely  new  in  the  Act,  and   what  gives  to 


it  its  dynamic  force,  is  this:  it  contains  thoroughgoing 
enforcement  provisions.  That  is  why  it  was  so  bitterly 
opposed.  Section  7-a  has  been  reborn;  but  this  time  with 
teeth.  And  the  teeth  will  have  much  to  chew  on — unless 
knocked  out  by  the  judiciary.  But  before  describing  the 
teeth,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  more  fully  what  it  is  they 
will  be  chewing  on. 

A  PART  from  enforcement,  the  Act  may  be  consid- 
M\.  ered  under  two  headings:  "unfair  practices"  of 
employers,  and  collective  bargaining.  The  unfair  practices 
may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

1.  "To  restrain  or  interfere  with  the  right  of  employes 
to  join  labor  organizations  and  to  bargain  collectively." 

This  is  a  general  clause  which  would  include  discrim- 
inatory discharges  and  other  practices  elsewhere  specified 
in  the  Act,  but  which  is  aimed  particularly  at  open  threats 
and  intimidation — tactics  sometimes  used  by  small  em- 
ployers but  not  often  by  large  ones. 

2.  "By  discrimination  in  regard  to  hire  or  tenure  of 
employment  or  any  term  or  condition  of  employment 
to  encourage  or  discourage  membership  in  any  labor 
organization." 

This  clause  does  two  things.  It  prohibits  discharging 
or  demoting  a  man  simply  because  he  has  joined  a 
union — a  practice  complained  of  in  the  first  case  formally 
heard  by  the  new  board,  and  one  which  gave  rise  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  300  odd  cases  decided  by  the  old 
boards,  as  well  as  to  hundreds  of  others  composed  by  the 
regional  boards.  The  clause  also  prohibits  the  "yellow- 
dog"  contract — a  device  which  seems  to  have  virtually 
died  out.  (It  would  also  prohibit  a  closed  shop  contract, 
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were  it  not  for  a  saving  clause  legalizing  such  contracts 
when  made  with  an  organization  selected  by  a  majority 
of  the  employes  at  an  election  and  not  dominated  or 
financed  by  the  employer.) 

3.  "To  dominate  or  interfere  with  the  formation  or 
administration  of  any  labor  organization  or  contribute 
financial  support  to  it"  (conferring  with  the  employer 
on  company  time  being  permissible  subject  to  certain 
regulations.) 

The  Company  Union  Clause 

THIS  is  the  "company  union"  clause  and  much  the 
most  far-reaching  in  its  effects  of  all  the  unfair  prac- 
tice provisions.  What  it  does  is  not  to  outlaw  plant  or- 
ganizations, employe  representation  plans,  joint  councils, 
and  so  on,  as  such.  (I  shall  refer  to  all  of  these  as  "com- 
pany unions"  without  any  invidious  implications.)  The 
clause  simply  prohibits  an  employer  from  organizing, 
dominating,  controlling,  interfering  with,  or  financially 
aiding  a  company  union.  If  his  men  themselves  form 
it  and  run  it  and  finance  it,  there  is  no  objection.  It  must 
be  their  creature  and  not  his.  If  it  is  his,  he  can  be 
ordered  to  cease  his  objectionable  practices  and  also, 
under  the  enforcement  section  of  the  Act,  to  "take  such 
affirmative  action"  as  may  be  necessary — which  might 
include  dissolving  or  reconstituting  the  organization  if 
provisions  for  his  control  or  financing  were  written  into 
the  constitution,  as  sometimes  they  have  been. 

The  practical  importance  of  this  clause  can  be  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  realized  how  phenomenal  the  re- 
cent growth  of  company  unions  has  been.  Prior  to  the 
War  they  were  comparatively  rare;  during  the  War, 
when  trade  unions  were  also  very  active,  large  numbers 
were  formed;  the  movement  continued  with  increasing 
impetus  in  the  post-war  years;  but  the  greatest  increase 
came  after  the  enactment  of  7-a  in  1933.  It  has  been 
reliably  estimated  that  over  60  percent  of  the  company 
unions  were  formed  then,  covering  almost  twice  as  many 
workers  as  before — a  fact  which  indicates  on  its  face 
that  great  numbers  must  have  been  formed  by  employ- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  staving  off  outside  unionization. 
It  has  also  been  reliably  estimated  that  there  are  now 
in  existence  well  over  1500  company  unions  covering 
about  2,500,000  workers,  as  compared  with  a  total  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  membership  of  something 
over  3,000,000.  Many  of  the  largest  company  unions, 
some  of  which  may  perhaps  be  among  the  first  to  be 
questioned  under  the  Act,  are  in  the  great  mass-produc- 
tion industries — steel,  textiles,  automobiles,  rubber,  and 
so  on — where  labor  unions  are  most  likely  to  renew 
their  organization  efforts  and  to  bring  complaints  to  the 
board.  (The  statistics  in  this  paragraph  have  been  taken 
from  Labor  and  the  Government,  recently  published 
by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund;  they  are  based  mainly 
on  studies  .by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.) 
How  many  employers  with  company  unions  in  their 
plants  might  be  affected  by  the  Act  it  is  impossible  even 
to  guess.  But  that  the  board  will  have  its  hands  full 


with  complaints  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  the  cases  will 
present  many  difficulties  both  in  deciding  the  facts  and 
in  determining  the  appropriate  action  to  be  taken  where 
unfair  practices  have  been  established.  Particularly 
troublesome  will  be  the  situation  where  an  employer 
has  been  contributing  regular  amounts  to  the  pension 
fund  of  a  company  union  and  both  he  and  the  employes 
in  good  faith  desire  the  arrangement  to  be  kept  up. 
There  is  no  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  under  the 
Act  if  the  company  union  does  not  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with  the  employer 
concerning  grievances  or  terms  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment; but  if  it  does  exist  for  such  purposes  the  Act 
applies  to  it,  and  presumably,  to  continue  receiving 
financial  support,  its  constitution  would  have  to  be 
changed  to  eliminate  these  purposes.  However,  company 
unions  of  this  sort  are  not  numerous,  and  where  they 
exist  it  may  well  be  that  few  complaints  regarding  them 
will  be  brought  before  the  board.  The  most  vicious  type 
of  employer  financing  is  that  which  provides  substantial 
extra  pay  or  bonuses  to  company  union  representatives 
— a  not  too  subtle  form  of  corrupting  the  will  which  was 
brought  out  in  at  least  one  important  case  before  the 
old  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Distasteful  though  they  are  to  large  numbers  of  em- 
ployers, the  several  unfair  practice  provisions  just  de- 
scribed are  no  novelty  to  the  law,  their  principles  having 
received  judicial  sanction  in  the  famous  case  of  Texas 
and  New  Orleans  Ry.  Co.  v.  Brotherhood  of  Ry.  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1930.  More  distasteful,  more  controversial  and  more 
novel  to  the  law  are  the  collective  bargaining  provisions 
of  the  Act.  These  provisions  are  based  upon  the  so- 
called  "majority  rule,"  stated  by  the  Act  as  follows: 

Representatives  designated  or  selected  for  the  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  by  the  majority  of  the  employes  in  a 
unit  appropriate  for  such  purposes,  shall  be  the  exclusive 
representatives  of  all  the  employes  in  such  unit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining  in  respect  to  rates  of  pay, 
wages,  hours  of  employment,  or  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment: Provided,  that  any  individual  employe  or  a  group 
of  employes  shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  present 
grievances  to  their  employer.  [Italics  mine.] 

Disputes  on   Representation 

THE  Act  then  empowers  the  board,  in  disputed  cases, 
to  determine  by  secret  ballot  or  otherwise,  by 
whom  the  men  wish  to  be  represented;  and  finally  for- 
bids an  employer  to  "refuse  to  bargain  collectively"  with 
the  representatives  designated  by  the  majority.  In  other 
words,  he  is  under  a  duty  to  bargain  with  them,  and 
with  them  exclusively.  This  duty,  which  does  not  com- 
pel the  making  of  agreements,  but  does  require  a  bona 
fide  attempt,  is  the  essence  of  the  majority  rule.  Because 
this  rule  is  still  so  generally  misunderstood,  I  shall  try 
to  summarize  its  rationale. 

It  starts  with  the  conception  of  a  bargaining  "unit," 
which,  as  the  Act  states  elsewhere,  may  be  the  "employer 
unit,  craft  unit,  plant  unit,  or  other  unit," — to  be  de- 
termined according  to  (Continued  on  page  634) 
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After  the  Houses  Are  Built 


BY  ALBERT  MAYER 


A  TEMPTING        to 
write    seriously 
about  problems 
that  arise  when  low-rental 
housing  is  completed  and 

occupied,  has  an  element  of  the  fantastic  in  it.  There  is 
so  little  housing  left  after  the  various  cuts  in  the  govern- 
ment's program  that  any  discussion  of  it  may  seem  aca- 
demic. Actually  what  remains  after  the  initial  fanfare 
and  the  subsequent  quantities  of  publicity  is  this:  the 
PWA  Housing  Division  now  proposes  to  complete  forty- 
six  housing  projects  at  a  cost  of  some  $133,000,000,  con- 
taining in  all  some  twenty-five  thousand  dwelling  units. 
Thus  within  the  next  few  years  we  shall  have  rehoused 
something  less  than  one  tenth  of  one  percent  of  our 
population,  if  in  the  meantime  nobody  takes  any  more 
of  the  money  away. 

Meager  as  this  amount  is,  it  may  be  said  that  its  physi- 
cal standards  are  pretty  fair.  The  buildings  will  be  fire- 
proof, the  apartments  have  cross-ventilation,  the  room 
arrangement  has  usually  been  well  thought  out.  The  con- 
ditions of  openness  for  light  and  air  are  good,  and  there 
are  concentration  of  open  space  for  playgrounds  and  for 
planting — though  contrary  to  general  impression  the 
density  of  population  in  the  new  developments  is  gen- 
erally higher  than  in  those  they  replace. 

But  while  highest  possible  physical  standards  should 
be  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  housing,  in  themselves  they  have 
little  meaning.  The  housing  is  merely  a  physical  shell. 
The  touchstone  is:  What  kind  of  life  will  the  people  in 
them  lead?  What  kind  of  people  will  be  able  and  will 
be  allowed  to  live  in  them?  It  is  the  management  which 
must  transform  them  from  physical  buildings  into  living 
communities.  It  is  the  management  which  will  determine 
whether  the  few  examples  of  housing  will  be  discredited, 
or  whether  they  will  be  so  successful  as  to  help  spur  a 
widespread  demand  for  housing  on  a  real  scale.  Manage- 
ment is  an  absurdly  prosaic  name  for  a  function  that 
runs  the  gamut  from  imaginative  personnel  and  social 
leadership  to  efficient  garbage  collection.  The  physical 
state  of  the  community  and  the  spiritual  satisfaction  of 
the  inhabitants  are  closely  interrelated.  Dirty  halls,  badly 
kept  lawns,  littered  walks  are  evidence  of  failure  in  both. 

Of  course,  there  are  severe  limitations  on  what  man- 
agement can  accomplish,  limitations  imposed  by  our 
economic  systems.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  hous- 
ing now  planned  or  in  course  of  construction  will  not 
house  the  lowest  income  groups  and  none  of  the  unem- 


Construction  is  only  half  of  the  story  in  public 
housing.  Enter  a  new  profession — the  managers 
and  the  important  part  they  will  soon  have  to  play 


ployed.  Management, 
however  ingenious,  can- 
not escape  the  inexorable 
terms  of  interest  rates, 
subsidy  rates  and  land 

costs.  Nor  can  management  do  much  about  permanence 
of  tenure  when  we  have  no  adequate  measures  of  social 
insurance  and  health  insurance.  The  best  that  a  bold,  dis- 
cerning management  can  do  is  to  minimize  necessary 
turnover  by  exercising  its  judgment  in  each  case. 

But  within  these  limits,  what  is  the  underlying  basis 
for  good  management?  As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  factors. 
First  there  is  the  question  of  personnel.  This  is  the  prob- 
lem which  has  been  most  discussed.  While  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  the  right  people,  the  job  is  not  so  difficult  as 
is  generally  believed.  The  general  manager  of  a  large 
housing  project  should  be  a  sensible,  flexible  person  who 
understands  the  nature  of  the  problem,  who  is  an  execu- 
tive, who  has  a  flair  for  contacts  with  people,  and  who 
has  the  courage  to  face  issues.  As  he  or  she  will  have  an 
operating  superintendent  who  understands  physical 
maintenance,  and  a  social  leader  who  will  organize 
recreation,  nursery  schools  if  any,  and  community  activ- 
ities, the  manager  need  not  have  specialized  experience  in 
those  fields.  The  potential  managers  can  acquire  the 
requisite  degree  of  familiarity  in  the  special  fields  by 
attending  the  housing  management  school  at  Washing- 
ton, or  even  simply  by  personal  study  and  by  observant 
visits  to  and  conferences  with  managers  of  existing  proj- 
ects. In  short,  the  question  of  managers  is  mainly  a  ques- 
tion of  personal  qualities.  Wherever  possible,  both  sexes 
should  be  represented  in  the  management  of  a  project, 
so  that  both  viewpoints  will  play  their  part,  and  so  that 
the  most  suitable  contact  can  be  made  with  the  individ- 
ual tenant  in  each  case. 

TO  furnish  managers  for  the  next  batch  of  housing 
(if  any!),  I  would  suggest  an  apprenticeship  system 
by  which  two  or  three  younger  people  would  serve  as 
assistants    to    the    managers    of   actual    public    housing 
projects  for  a  period  of  at  least  a  year. 

The  second  requisite  for  satisfactory  management  is  a 
satisfactory  form  of  accounting.  Whether  housing  is  man- 
aged directly  by  the  government  or  by  semi-public  or  by 
private  agencies,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
audits  made  by  outside  accounting  agencies  who  have 
not  only  a  high  standing  for  integrity  but  whose  person- 
nel has  some  knowledge  of  maintenance  costs.  Good 
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A  detail  of  the  PWA  project  in  Indianapolis,  which  provides  for  1044  families  in  small  row  houses  and  two  and  three  story  apartments 


Over  domains  such  as  these  the  housing  managers  will  preside. 
The  function  of  management  will  be  to  transform  physical  buildings 
into  living  communities.  In  October,  45  projects  by  the  Housing 
Division  of  PWA  were  announced  for  construction  in  31  cities/  some 
contain  more  than  1000  living  units,  one  over  2000.  They  are 
Financed  by  a  45  percent  federal  grant,  rentals  to  repay  the  govern- 
ment 55  percent  of  their  cost  over  a  sixty  year  period  of  amortization 


One  of  three  low  rent  housing  projects  for  Cleveland.  This  develop- 
ment, which  replaces  several  blocks  of  slums,  will  consist  of  three 
story  apartments  containing  654  living  units.  A  large  portion 
of  its  18  acres  will  be  given  over  to  playgrounds  and  open  spaces 


management  will  welcome  this,  bad  management  should 
be  exposed  by  it. 

The  third  essential  for  good  management,  and  by  far 
the  most  vital,  is  not  at  first  glance  obvious.  Under  our 
American  conditions  of  local  politics,  it  will  be  a  very 
great  strain  on  administrators  to  operate  with  indepen- 
dence. Singly  or  as  an  isolated  administrative  division, 
or  even  as  a  local  official  authority  standing  alone,  it  may 
be  almost  impossible  to  resist  political  pressures  to  favor 
friends  of  local  politicians.  To  combat  this  situation  I 
suggest  that  in  every  city  where  a  housing  project  is 
started,  a  local  Housing  Association  be  formed  now, 
which  would  appoint  a  committee  both  to  cooperate  with 
and  act  as  an  informed  critic  of  the  management.  Such 
associations  should  have  no  official  or  political  affiliation, 
hence  would  be  in  a  position  both  to  act  as  a  check  on 
and  to  assist  the  management,  strengthening  its  hand 
enormously  against  deleterious  local  tactics,  and  helping 
interpret  management  problems  and  policies  to  the 
public.  The  final  product  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
robust  section  of  public  opinion  that  would  understand 
and  insist  on  the  right  kind  of  management. 

Obviously  such  a  committee  must  have  a  representa- 
tively wide  range  of  background,  and  it  must  have  suffi- 
cient homogeneity  for  effective  action.  Hence  it  is  none 
too  soon  to  have  it  started  early,  so  as  to  give  time  for  its 
members  to  be  studying  and  thinking  together.  Not  only 
is  the  whole  future  of  housing  in  this  country  in  the  bal- 
ance, but  we  have  an  unparalleled  chance  in  this  new 
work  to  establish  standards  of  integrity,  ability,  imagina- 
tion, and  single-minded  public  service,  which  may  become 
a  shining  contrast  to  the  generally  inferior  level  of  local 
public  life. 

THE  problems  of  management  and  the  bases  of  good 
management  are  much  the  same  whether  the  man- 
agement be  public  or  private.  The  customary  assumption 
that  public  operation  is  venal  and  stifled  in  red  tape,  and 
that  private  operation  is  robed  in  probity  and  direct  in 
efficient  action  is  of  course  nonsense.  Private  business  is 
as  honeycombed  with  graft  as  public  business;  building 
management  is  a  notorious  example.  As  for  political  pres- 
sure in  selecting  or  retaining  tenants,  private  administra- 
tion will  be  just  as  severely  exposed  to  it  as  public 
administration.  As  to  red  tape:  even  if  management  of 
these  large  projects  is  under  private  auspices,  the  project 
administration  would  no  doubt  need  to  be  part  of  a  large 
management  organization.  Actually  experience  shows 
that  red  tape  is  in  this  country  rather  a  characteristic  of 
size  than  a  question  of  whether  operation  is  private  or 
public.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  cite  the  insurance 
companies  and  savings  banks  that  have  taken  over  fore- 
closed real  estate  during  the  depression.  They  have  fully 
as  many  questionnaires  and  forms  as  the  government, 
fully  as  many  sudden  changes  of  personnel,  fully  as 
many  petty  competitive  estimates;  their  routine  is  fully 
as  rigid  and  inflexible.  Their  employes  are  completely 
averse  to  taking  any  responsibility  or  initiative.  They 
would  rather  do  the  wrong  thing,  or  at  least  the  mediocre 
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thing  in  the  right  way,  than  to  do  the  brilliantly  right 
thing  in  the  wrong  way.  The  answer  does  not  lie  in 
private  versus  public  management,  but  in  the  selection 
of  bold  sensible  personnel,  in  simplification  of  procedure, 
and  in  the  support  or  criticism  of  independent  local 
housing  associations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  case  for  public  administration 
is  a  strong  one.  These  large  communities  partake  more  of 
the  nature  of  complete  local  governmental  entities  than 
they  do  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  large  private  manage- 
ment. Some  may  have  actual  local  government,  as  in  new 
towns;  but  even  the  PWA  units  in  existing  cities  will 
have  in  their  management  local  participating  committees 
of  tenants,  and  will  exercise  control  or  guidance  of  recre- 
ational, educational  and  general  community  activities. 
The  administration  must  be  businesslike,  but  it  is  a  case 
of  public  concern  and  public  business,  not  private 
business. 

Methods  of  Operation 

TO  favor  public  operation  as  I  do,  is  not  to  favor  cen- 
tral governmental  operation  from  Washington  as  is 
said  to  be  proposed  by  the  Housing  Division  of  PWA. 
Such  a  procedure  would  involve  the  worst  long-distance 
red  tape  and  cumbersome  delay.  Beyond  this,  it  would 
center  management  policy  in  men  who  cannot  possibly 
know  the  individual  situations  in  each  locality.  Without 
presuming  to  suggest  definite  legal  procedure  with  which 
I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar,  I  do  strongly  advocate  that 
management  be  placed  in  a  local  body  such  as  a  Munici- 
pal Housing  Authority.  The  PWA  can  safeguard  its  in- 
terest by  having  one  of  its  own  representatives  serve  on 
such  a  local  body,  by  having  the  operating  records  and 
audits  always  available  to  it,  and  by  having  periodic  re- 
ports made  to  it.  In  short,  it  is  not  just  governmental 
operation  that  is  wanted  as  a  theory,  but  sensible  respon- 
sive governmental  operation. 

What  the  federal  government  can  very  usefully  do  is 
to  demand  a  simple  uniform  system  of  accounts  and  re- 
ports so  that  for  the  first  time  a  large  body  of  accurate 
easily  comparable  information  will  be  available.  Up  to 
now  there  has  been  a  dearth  of  information  on  which  to 
predict  operating  costs  of  new  projects,  and  the  small 
number  of  projects  reporting  have  cost  systems  that  are 
so  different  from  each  other  as  to  minimize  their  useful- 
ness. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  addition  to  cost  break- 
downs, the  projects  will  further  analyze  these  in  terms 
of  man-hours  and  material  quantities.  These  are  the  real- 
ly comparable  items — cost  items  fluctuate  too  much  with 
time  and  with  locality. 

Though  it  would  seem  out  of  place  to  go  into  details 
in  this  general  discussion,  there  is  one  matter  which 
should  be  considered:  the  question  of  rental  adjustment 
and  tenant  selection.  While  management  is  perforce  re- 
stricted to  the  terms  of  reference  of  its  job,  and  must  ap- 
ply the  general  financial  terms  to  its  specific  project  as 
efficiently  as  possible,  yet  it  can  to  a  degree  affect  the  vital 
question  of  rental  by  using  discretion  in  setting  prices  on 
individual  apartments,  and  can  (Continued  on  page  636) 
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The  modern  school  in  Mishmar  Haemek  stands  like  a  sentinel  over  the  tiny  one-room  cabins  of  the  colonists 


The  Promised  Land— 1935 


BY  LOULA  D.  LASKER 


THE  lights  of  the  tiny  town  of  Nazareth  were 
twinkling.  The  intense  heat  of  the  day  had  given 
way  to  a  cool  breeze.  Peace  had  settled  over  the 
hills.  A  group  of  girls  from  the  nearby  school  conducted 
by  Italian  nuns  were  walking  arm  in  arm  down  the  little 
village  street,  singing  hymns  in  their  clear  young  voices. 
If  we  could  but  forget  the  comfortable  little  inn  which 
sheltered  us,  we  might  almost  imagine  that  here  was  the 
same  village  where  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  lived 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Here  one  was  in  the  land 
to  which  pilgrims  the  world  over  had  journeyed  to  see 
where  their  religion  was  born,  which  tourists  had  visited 
to  view  the  holy  and  historic  sites  of  ancient  days. 
In   biblical  days   this 


Ancient  history  this,  for  rich  Palestine  long  since 
became  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  the  world. 
Through  centuries  of  primitive  misuse  the  land  itself  was 
used  up,  the  very  marrow  of  the  soil  destroyed.  An  im- 
poverished land — swamps  had  replaced  fertile  valleys. 
Malaria  was  rampant  everywhere. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  Arab  population 
has  always  depended  upon  agriculture  for  a  living,  long 
ago  they  ceased  to  earn  more  than  a  mere  subsistence. 
Most  of  the  land  belongs  to  great  landed  proprietors; 
the  fellahin  who  work  it  for  them  live  in  a  state  com- 
parable to  serfs,  as  starved  as  their  own  thin  cattle. 
High  taxes,  high  rent,  ancient  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion; the  result  has 


had  been  a  land  of 
milk  and  honey.  This 
very  neighborhood 
had  been  the  granary 
of  a  prosperous  land. 


In  Palestine  as  nowhere  else  Jews  are  becoming 
farmers.  OF  the  thousand  Jewish  immigrants  arriving 
monthly/  many  are  helping  to  redeem  the  Land 
by  work  in  the  cooperative  agricultural  colonies 


been  penury,  privation, 
a  wasteland. 

Palestine  today  is  a 
country  only  a  little 
larger  than  Vermont, 
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yet  there  is  the  greatest 
diversity  of  natural  features 
in  mountains,  valleys,  coastal 
plains,  which  offer  unlimited  op- 
portunity to  those  who  would 
intelligently  develop  its  resources. 
I  had  been  in  Palestine  twenty 
years  ago.  As  a  tourist  I  had  been 
thrilled  by  the  buildings  and  sites 
of  historic  interest;  as  a  human 
being  I  had  been  shocked  by  the 
widespread  human  suffering. 
Would  this  land  ever  be  re- 
deemed? Nothing  less  than  a 
miracle  could  accomplish  it.  This 
was  the  thought  with  which  I 
went  to  sleep  in  the  little  inn  in 
Nazareth  in  the  early  summer  of 
1935. 

The  subtropical  morning  sun 
woke  me  early.  By  seven  we  were 
in  our  car.  Five  minutes  ride, 
and  in  the  distance  spread  the 
Valley  of  the  Esdraelon — The 
Emek  (the  valley),  as  it  is  called 
today.  Was  I  dreaming?  Not  far 
away  I  saw  water  towers,  green 
pastures,  waving  wheat,  tall 
forests.  We  drew  nearer.  Young 
men  and  women,  westerners  ap- 
parently, were  working  in  the 
fields.  Reaping,  stacking,  bind- 
ing, not  as  it  had  been  done  in 

previous  years  when  the  impoverished  soil  yielded  meagre 
results.  A  modern  threshing,  stacking  and  binding  ma- 
chine had  replaced  the  camel  and  the  ass.  Evidently  the 
day  of  miracles  was  not  over. 

We  were  looking  at  the  latest  group  of  agricultural 
colonies  established  by  the  Jews  who  had  returned  to 


Land  owned  by  Jewish  organizations  as  of  1931 


Palestine  to  restore  the  land 
sacred  to  their  forefathers.  If  only 
it  were  possible  to  stand  on  a 
mountain  height  one  would  see 
thirty  such  settlements,  all  bust- 
ling with  activity,  in  this  broad 
plain  separating  the  mountains 
of  Ephriham  and  Galilee.  There 
is  the  settlement  of  Ain  Harod, 
started  soon  after  the  war,  now 
a  colony  widi  more  than  four 
hundred  inhabitants,  the  largest 
Kvutza  (cooperative)  in  the 
country,  with  its  large  dairy  farm 
and  its  neat  truck  gardens,  fields 
of  cereals  and  orchards  indicat- 
ing that  here  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  colonies.  There  is 
Nahalal  standing  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nahalal  of  the  days 
of  Joshua,  occupying  eight  hun- 
dred dunams  (two  hundred 
acres),  constructed  in  the  form 
of  a  circle  with  all  public  build- 
ings in  the  center,  typical  of  the 
layout  of  the  Moshav  (palatial  co- 
operative) type  of  settlement. 
The  huge  building  in  the  fore- 
ground more  pretentious  than 
one  usually  sees  here,  is  the  agri- 
cultural training  school  for  girls. 
There  is  Mishmar  Haemek,  an- 
other Kvutza,  which,  though  only 

eight  years  old,  has  already  under  cultivation  a  large  part 
of  its  five  thousand  dunams,  including  a  reforested 
mountain  side  which  not  only  forms  a  picturesque  back- 
ground but  also  serves  as  a  conservation  purpose.  Those 
tiny  one  room  cabins  that  stand  out  as  sentinels  spell  home 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  but  the  real  mark  of 


American  Economic  Committee  for  Palestine 
Water  buffalo  roamed  in  the  swamps  of  the  malaria  infested  Valley  of  the  Esdraelon — the  Emek — before  it  was  drained 
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plant  trees  in  an  effort  to  reforest  this  land  denuded  for 
centuries.  We  went  to  the  cottage  of  one  of  the  colony's 
founders.  We  found  him  in  his  little  living-dining  room, 
which  was  bare  of  all  but  the  most  essential  pieces  of 
furniture,  though  it  was  neatness  itself,  with  the  flowers 
in  the  window  indicating  its  owners'  pride  in  their  home. 
Together  with  another  colonist  he  was  going  over  the 
colony's  accounts  and  discussing  how  expenses  could  be 
reduced  and  output  increased.  We  listened  as  these  two 
men,  dressed  in  the  jeans  in  which  they  worked  in  the 
fields,  continued  their  discussion,  and  soon  realized  that 
their  interest  in  successful  colonization  went  deeper  than 
merely  showing  a  profit  on  the  books. 

One  thing  led  to  another  and  he  was  soon  telling  us 
of  the  early  days. 

"Though  our  colony  is  only  fourteen  years  old,  its  be- 
ginnings go  back  much  farther,"  he  said,  his  eyes  glow- 
ing with  the  memory  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  "when 
fifteen  men  and  women  came  to  Palestine  seeking  a  reali- 
zation of  the  longing  that  filled  our  hearts  and  minds  for 
work  and  a  life  of  social  justice.  Unsuccessful  as  our  first 
efforts  were,  our  spirits  were  undaunted.  When  the  news 
came  that  the  Valley  of  the  Esdraelon  was  to  be  re- 
deemed, we  determined  to  be  among  the  first  to  go  there. 
The  very  report  of  this  great  decision  brought  new  strength 
and  courage  to  groups  of  workers  whose  feet  were 
swollen  from  wandering  in  alien  lands.  We  were  sure 
that  this  great  swampland  could  once  again  give  sus- 
tenance to  thousands.  This  was  in  1921.  We  were  assigned 
land  in  the  Nuris  district.  Others  joined  us;  we  were 
eighty  in  all.  The  first  winter  was  cruel  beyond  words. 
The  rain  beat  upon  our  huts  and  tents  until  it  often 


individuality  of  Mishmar  Haemek  is  the  fine  new  school, 
just  completed,  where  the  children  of  this  and  other 
colonies  in  the  Emek  are  taught.  And  so  we  could  go  on ; 
for  although  all  these  colonies  are  guided  by  a  common 
purpose  and  philosophy,  yet  each  has  a  stamp  of  its 
own.  Together  they  make  up  the  Emek  group. 

What  impresses  one  not  an  agronomist  in  visiting  these 
agricultural  colonies  is  not  only 
the  high  standard  of  living  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  native  farmers, 
but  more  particularly  the  practical 
idealism  of  the  settlers,  without 
which  all  the  funds  in  the  world 
would  be  useless  in  redeeming  this 
land  of  the  Bible.  To  have  one  of 
them  tell  you  of  the  early  strug- 
gles, of  the  determination  and  faith 
which  overcame  what  seemed  like 
insuperable  obstacles,  makes  you 
feel  that  the  achievements  up  to 
date  are  but  a  link  in  a  longer 
chain,  and  that  when  finis  is  writ- 
ten the  life  in  these  colonies  will 
be  the  good  life,  materially  as  well 
as  spiritually. 

On  our  first  day,  soon  after  leav- 
ing Nazareth,  our  car  followed  the 
road  between  two  magnificent 
rows  of  spruce  into  the  settlement 
of  Kfar  Ezekiel — a  Moshav.  What 
a  relief  from  the  burning  sun 
— and  a  reminder,  too,  that  one 
of  the  settlers'  first  charges  is  to  Modern  machinery  replaces  primitive  hand  labor  in  the  agricultural  colonies 
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seemed  we  and  our  possessions  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  but  to  us  all  our  hardships  were  but  passing  hazards. 
Even  then  we  lived  to  the  full  a  genuine  communal  life, 
though  the  scantiness  and  irregularity  of  the  stipend  sent 
us  by  the  Zionist  organization  prevented  us  from  under- 
taking any  but  the  most  meager  program.  Each  unit  of 
ten  received  a  wagon,  two  mules  and  a  plow.  Burning 
days  of  summer;  the  winds  were  hot  and  laden  with  dust. 
Reed  huts  gave  little  protection.  Then  water  was  scarce. 
We  lacked  the  primary  essentials.  But  our  plowed  fields 
gave  evidence  of  our  gradual  conquest  of  the  land. 

"Winter  came  and  with  it  new  worries.  Storms  and 
rain.  Some  of  our  comrades  grew  bitter,  fear  crept  in, 
but  we  went  on  undaunted.  Finally  our  water  tank  was 
built,  a  symbol  of  permanency  and  progress.  Cabins  were 
completed.  Our  first  harvests  were  miserable.  But  those 
early  years  were  important  for  it  was  then  that  the  real 
rooting  of  the  soil  took  place.  The  burden  gradually 
became  lighter.  We  realized  we  had  not  toiled  in  vain." 

He  took  us  around  and  showed  us  the  dairy,  the  fields 
of  ripe  grain,  the  orchards,  the  school,  the  community 
hall,  which  often  served  as  a  gathering  place  for  the 
whole  Emek. 

"When  we  first  began,"  he  concluded,  "one  hundred 
dunams  of  land  was  necessary  for  each  family.  Now 
thanks  to  irrigation  and  intensive  cultivation,  twenty-five 
dunams  should  be  sufficient.  I  am  planning  to  suggest  in 
the  near  future  that  part  of  our  land  be  returned  to  the 
Jewish  National  Fund,  to  be  given  to  others  waiting  for 
a  chance.  My  great  ambition  is  to  see  this  Moshav  made 
a  sort  of  experimental  station."  It  was  hard  to  decide 
whether  we  were  talking  with  a  farmer  or  philosopher. 
He  smelled  of  cows,  but  he  conversed  like  a  seer. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  colonies,  all  of  which  are  co- 
operative, are  mostly  post-war  immigrants,  young  people 
who  came  in  the  so-called  Third  Immigration  to  Pales- 
tine from  a  war  stricken  world.  Other  waves  of  immi- 
grants had  preceded  them,  first  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  group  of  eastern  Europeans  who 
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although  untrained  for  that  sort  of  work  yearned  to  re- 
turn to  the  soil,  followed  after  the  turn  of  the  century  by 
a  second  wave  of  immigrants,  Russians  who  had  left 
their  homes  because  of  abortive  revolution  and  pogroms. 

THE  agricultural  colonies  of  Palestine  have  already 
played  an  important  part  in  helping  the  recent 
German  Jewish  settlers.  There  are  in  fact  already  approx- 
imately 7000  of  these  Germans  working  in  agriculture, 
many  in  this  Emek  region,  of  a  total  of  25,000  refugees 
who  have  come  to  the  country  during  the  past  two  years. 
During  the  past  year  and  a  half  some  eight  hundred 
German  children,  who  came  to  Palestine  under  the 
auspices  of  a  special  committee  organized 
for  this  purpose  under  the  guiding  genius 
of  Miss  Henrietta  Szold  of  the  USA  and 
Palestine,  have  been  placed  in  certain  spe- 
cially selected  colonies  where  they  are  get- 
ting excellent  training  in  agriculture  along 
with  their  general  education. 

One  of  these  youngsters,  a  son  of  a  law- 
yer still  in  Germany,  as  he  sat  atop  the  hay 
wagon  he  was  driving  on  one  of  the  hottest 
days  I  had  ever  experienced,  told  me  what 
a  joy  it  was  to  work  in  the  field.  He  looked 
at  me  in  surprise  when  I  ventured  to  ask 
him  how  he  was  accustoming  himself  to  his 
new  environment.  As  I  listened  I  realized 
that  here  as  in  no  other  country  in  the  world 
were  diese  children  being  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  fitted  to  take  their  normal  place 
in  life.  But  that  is  another  story. 
When  in  the  last  century  the  Jew  started 
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Photograph  by  J.  Benor-Kalter 
The  Emek  as  it  appears  today  fifteen  years  after  it  was  purchased  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund 


to  return  to  Palestine  "to  live  and  to  work"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  his  brother  who  ever  since  the  expulsion  had 
turned  his  eyes  toward  the  Holy  Land  as  a  place  where 
he  wanted  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the  popula- 
tion of  Palestine  was  about  350,000,  mostly  Arab  fellahin, 
living  in  the  direst  poverty;  and  about  30,000  Jews,  the 
majority  supported  by  the  charity  of  other  Jews  around 
the  world. 

Before  1900  six  large  Jewish  colonies  were  established — 
which  it  is  true  might  not  have  survived  had  it  not  been 
for  the  financial  help  of  Baron  Edmund  de  Rothschild 
of  Paris. 

The  year  1905  found  a  new  wave  of  immigration  to 
Palestine,  consisting  of  intellectuals,  political  and  religious 
exiles  whose  social  ideals  cut  to  the  very  core  of  their 
being — Zionists  and  Socialists  at  the  same  time  who  felt 
an  overwhelming  urge  to  become  workers  on  the  land,  a 
sense  of  guilt  in  living  from 
the  toil  of  others.  Without 
funds   where   would   they 
get  the  land  they  craved? 

Meanwhile,  the  idea  of  a 
Jewish  national  homeland 
had  been  well  developed — 
thanks  to  Theodore  Herzl 
and  his  followers.  The  Jew- 
ish National  Fund  had 
been  organized  in  London 
to  acquire  land  in  Palestine 
for  colonization,  the  land 
to  be  held  in  perpetuity  by 
the  fund,  and  leased — not 
sold — to  settlers  who  would 
work  it  themselves.  And 
the  Anglo-Palestine  Bank 
had  been  founded  by  the 


Zionist  organization  to 
finance  joint  operations  in 
Palestine.  These  groups 
turned  to  the  members  of 
this  Immigration  to  help  in 
the  development  of  the 
land  accumulated.  It  was 
decided  to  experiment  in 
cooperative  colonization. 

The  first  colony,  man- 
aged by  an  expert  not  one 
of  the  group,  was  short 
lived.  The  second,  started 
by  a  group  of  workers 
themselves  —  educated 
young  men  and  women 
who  though  not  specialists 
managed  their  own  affairs 
from  the  outset — succeeded 
from  the  beginning.  Cli- 
mate, malaria,  hostile  na- 
tives, nothing  daunted 
these  pioneers  who  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  founded  the  colony  of  Degania  in  the 
Jordan  Valley.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  found- 
ing of  a  new  type  of  peasantry — people  of  culture  and 
education  who  felt  the  call  of  the  land  no  less  than  a 
responsibility  to  their  fellow  men.  They  evolved  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  larger  part  of  the  agricultural 
colonies  sponsored  by  the  Zionist  organization  have  since 
been  established — self-labor  and  cooperative  living. 

BUT  the  War  put  an  end  to  the  development  of  Jew- 
ish agriculture.  Gains  attained  by  years  of  struggle 
were  in  a  measure  negated,  with  a  decrease  in  Jewish 
population,  an  impoverished  land  further  destroyed. 
Then  came  the  Balfour  declaration,  official  recognition 
of  the  right  of  Jews  to  colonize  in  Palestine. 

After  the  War  a  third  wave  of  immigration.  "Pioneers" 
these  immigrants  called  themselves.  They  were  quite 


Kfar  Vitkin,  a  colony  of  45,000  dunams  of  land  in  Samaria  obtained  five  years  330 
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different  from  their  predecessors  in  that  they  were  largely 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
five,  of  good  middle  class  families  who  saw  no  hope  for 
their  future  in  their  native  countries — Russia,  Poland, 
Rumania,  Middle  Europe. 

IN  1921  after  the  coming  of  these  immigrants  the  foun- 
dations for  a  new  agriculture  were  laid  when  the 
great  reclamation  projects  were  undertaken.  The  Emek 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund;  the 
Foundation  Fund  had  been  formed  as  a  part  of  the  Zion- 
ist organization  to  make  loans  to  settlers  for  building, 
agricultural  machinery  and  so  forth.  Before  settlers  could 
be  established  it  was  necessary  in  most  instances  to  re- 
claim the  swamps,  ameliorate  the  land  and  provide  water 
for  drinking  purposes  and  irrigation.  Some  of  these 
young  pioneers  lost  their  lives  in  these  projects,  but 
eventually  the  territories  were  freed  from  malaria.  Pre- 
viously uninhabitable  districts  were  opened.  The  Emek 
was  but  one  such  district. 

Today  nearly  25  percent  of  a  total  Jewish  population 
of  some  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  earn  their 
livelihood  by  agriculture.  According  to  the  latest  statis- 
tics available  there  are  approximately  180  agricultural 
settlements  in  Palestine,  31  in  the  Emek,  46  in  Judea,  73 
in  Samaria,  19  in  Lower  Galilee  and  the  Jordan  Valley 
and  9  in  Upper  Galilee.  Of  these  more  than  one  half  of 
the  total  are  cooperatives.  All  the  members  of  the  co- 
operative settlements  must  be  members  of  the  Histradrut 
— the  General  Federation  of  Labor — which  organization, 
interestingly  enough,  has  established  training  farms  in  a 
number  of  European  countries  and  the  United  States  to 
prepare  emigrants  to  Palestine  for  life  in  the  colonies. 

These  colonies,  their  pattern  set  by  a  half  century  of 
experimentation,  are  of  two  kinds — the  Kvutzah  and 
the  Moshav. 


Photographs  by  Arthur  Bauer 

The  Kvutzah  is  a  perfect  form  of  collectivism  in  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  private  ownership  and  in  which 
members  bear  the  same  relationship  to  each  other  as 
members  of  a  family.  Land,  leased  usually  from  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund,  is  worked  in  common,  work  being 
assigned  by  a  management  committee  elected  by  the 
group.  In  field,  workshop  or  living  quarters  outside  help 
is  barred.  The  produce  belongs  to  the  group;  profits  are 
distributed  according  to  need;  and  in  the  form  of  prod- 
ucts and  services,  cash  being  disbursed  only  in  rare  cases. 
No  individual  household  is  set  up.  Each  couple  is  as- 
signed a  single  room.  Children  all  live  in  a  common 
house  and  are  cared  for  by  trained  specialists.  Provision  is 
made  in  each  colony  for  communal  activities,  including 
recreation  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  community  hall 
serves  also  as  a  dining  room  for  the  adults,  whose  meals 
are  prepared  in  a  common  kitchen. 

The  Moshav,  a  later  development  of  cooperative  colony, 
came  into  being  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  those  who  al- 
though they  desire  private  ownership  within  limits  and 
family  life  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  are  also 
committed  to  self-labor  and  non-ownership  of  land.  Each 
family  owns  its  own  home  and  cultivates  a  plot  of  land 
of  approximately  twenty-five  acres  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Jewish  National  Fund.  However,  all  products  are  bought 
and  sold  cooperatively,  machinery  is  used  jointly,  educa- 
tion of  children  is  a  community  responsibility,  and  assist- 
ance in  work  is  given  by  the  whole  group  to  any  member 
in  case  of  need.  Internal  taxes  are  graded  according  to 
earnings. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
advantage  of  the  Kvutzah  and  the  Moshav.  The  experts 
sent  by  the  Joint  Survey  Commission  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  in  1927  to  study  colonization  were  emphatic  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Kvutzah  type  of  settlement.  In 
their  judgment  in  the  Kvutzah,  (Continued  on  page 627) 
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OLD  AND  NEW  TEL-AVIV 


ARTISTS     IN     PALESTINE 

"The  Palestine  artist  is  groping  and  seeking  a  way  to 
express  his  new  environment.  He  has  no  local  art 
culture,  background  or  standards  to  guide  him.  The  land- 
scape is  sharp  and  comparatively  flat  and  plays  havoc 
with  all  rules  of  perspective  acquired  in  foreign  acad- 
emies." So  asserts  Elias  Newman,  whose  intimate  water 
colors  are  here  reproduced.  He  has  lived  in  Palestine 
since  1925.  Born  in  Russian  Poland,  he  came  to  America 
as  a  boy  and  studied  in  New  York  art  schools.  Zeev 
Ben  Cwi,  whose  sculpture  appears  on  these  pages,  devel- 
oped in  the  Bezalel  Art  School  in  Jerusalem.  About 
thirty,  he  stands  out  as  the  leading  Palestine  sculptor. 
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WHEN  Frank  Mur- 
phy, red-headed  and 
forty-two,  took  oath 
in  mid-November  as  first  high 
commissioner  to  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth,  there  was  written  the  latest  chapter  of 
a  storybook  career.  Ever  since,  as  a  gangling,  freckled 
boy  of  seventeen,  he  kissed  his  mother  goodbye  at  Harbor 
Beach,  Mich.,  and  hopped  the  morning  milk  train  for 
the  university  at  Ann  Arbor,  this  young  Irishman  has 
been  dreaming  dreams  and  making  them  come  true.  As 
a  budding  college  orator  he  dreamed  of  slaying  the  dra- 
gon of  crime  for  the  St.  George  of  decency.  Soon  he  was 
a  prosecutor  who  never  lost  a  case,  then  the  youngest 
man  ever  to  sit  on  the  criminal  court  bench  in  Detroit. 
He  was  elected  by  a  landslide  vote  as  mayor  of  the  auto- 
mobile city  at  the  crucial  point  of  its  financial  and  social 
history.  By  appointment  of  President  Roosevelt  he  went 
to  Manila  as  the  last  governor-general  of  the  Philippines 
and  he  is  staying  on  as  the  United  States'  first  "ambas- 
sador" to  the  new  nation. 

To  his  Philippine  job  Murphy  brought  three  qualities 
badly  needed  in  it.  The  first  of  these,  tact,  he  has  displayed 
in  abundance  ever  since  the  launching  of  his  political 
career  shortly  after  his  return  from 
war  service  in  France.  The  second, 
an  uncanny  ability  to  "click"  in 
peculiarly  difficult  administrative 
circumstances,  he  welded  in  the  fire 
of  responsibility  in  a  city  almost 
bankrupt.  The  third,  a  dreamy 
idealism,  particularly  suits-  him  to 
be  America's  representative  among 
the  fervent,  patriotic,  sentimental 
people  of  the  archipelago;  Murphy 
himself  is  fervent,  patriotic  and 
sentimental. 

When  the  young  governor-gen- 
eral tackled  his  new  and  strange  job 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  he  found 
political  cliques  clashing  bitterly 
over  "independence  issues."  It  was 
political  suicide  in  the  islands  even 
to  suggest  a  doubt  at  the  wisdom 
of  breaking  loose  from  the  United 
States,  yet  most  Filipino  leaders  pri- 
vately realized  that  the  new  nation 
would  have  difficulty  keeping  its 
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As  freedom  rings  in  the  Philippines 
a  newspaperman  gives  us  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  Frank  Murphy  from  Detroit 


head  above  water.  A  bitter  split 
was  developing  in  the  country's 
leading  industry,  sugar,  center- 
ing around  future  export  quotas 
to  the  United  States.  There  was 
scarcely  the  wealth  or  income  to  support  a  tax  structure 
sufficient  to  pay  the  bills  of  independence — administra- 
tion and  defense.  There  was,  and  is,  a  pressing  Japanese 
question,  intricately  bound  up  in  the  move  for  indepen- 
dence and  the  economic  structure  of  the  islands.  Only 
recently  Murphy  has  worked  out  an  agreement  with  the 
Tokyo  government  regarding  cotton  cloth,  long  a  sore 
point.  There  was  the  delicate  job  of  collaborating  on  a 
new  constitution.  Health,  hospitals,  living  conditions  and 
the  administration  of  justice  were  in  a  bad  way. 

MURPHY  found  all  that,  and  also  two  handsome 
palaces,  an  $18,000  salary,  a  yacht  (or  was  it  two?) 
and  a  $125,000  annual  fund  for  personal  expenses  and 
the  salaries  of  his  personal  staff.  The  governor-general 
was  virtually  lord  of  all  he  surveyed  and  of  a  lot  that  he 
couldn't  survey.  He  faced  the  kind  of  job  that  Murphy 
the  adolescent  had  anticipated  for  Murphy  the  adult.  A 
bachelor,  he  installed  his  sister  as  hostess  at  the  palace. 
With  his  secretary,  his  best  lawyer 
friend  and  his  most  efficient  admin- 
istrator taken  from  the  Detroit  gov- 
ernment, he  pitched  in.  In  the  first 
year,  with  the  aid  of  the  adminis- 
trator,   the   late    Joseph   E.   Mills, 
Murphy   slashed   the   expenses   of 
insular  government  from  $79,000,000 
to  $59,000,000.  The  Philippine  bud- 
get is  now  balanced,  a  fact  to  which 
President  Roosevelt  recently  point- 
ed with  pride,  adding  that  it  was 
more    than    he    could    do    in    this 
country. 

In  less  than  thirty  months  Mur- 
phy laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
complete  revamping  of  the  legal, 
economic,  sanitary  and  judicial 
aspects  of  Filipino  life.  He  intro- 
duced the  eight-hour  law,  put 
through  votes  for  women,  installed 
unified  budget  control,  reorganized 
the  judicial  system,  put  through  an 
indeterminate  sentence  law  and  re- 
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Frank  Murphy  on  the  beach  of  Tanga 
Island  with  two  young  Moro  friends 
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vamped  the  parole  system.  In  the  course  of  these  reforms 
he  "sold"  himself  to  the  Filipino  people  and  removed 
much  of  the  friction  between  his  government  and  theirs 
at  the  most  delicate  period  of  their  relations.  "None  of 
his  predecessors,"  said  President-elect  Manuel  Quezon  to 
the  Philippine  Senate,  "can  excel  him  in  sympathetic 
understanding  of  our  problems.  No  American  has  ever 
landed  on  these  shores  who  had  a  more  sincere  affection 
for  the  Filipino  people,  a  better  appreciation  of  their  vir- 
tues, more  faith  in  their  abilities  or  a  greater  interest  in 
their  welfare.  .  .  ." 

The  man  who  elicited  reams  of  this  sort  of  praise  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  in  1935  was  born  at  Harbor 


Some  politicians  don't  see  how  Murphy  possibly  could 
mean  what  he  says — including  all  the  pretty  phrases — 
and  get  anywhere  in  politics.  All  factions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic organization  in  Michigan  were  against  him  until 
they  discovered  he  enjoyed  President  Roosevelt's  confi- 
dence. On  his  most  recent  visit  from  Manila  they  hound- 
ed him  for  patronage. 

His  national  career  began  accidentally.  He  had  once 
won  high  praise  from  Attorney  General  A.  Mitchell 
Palmer  and  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  for  prosecution  of  a 
$30,000,000  war  graft  conspiracy,  but  that  had  largely 
been  forgotten,  even  in  Detroit.  On  his  election  to  the 
Recorder's  Court  he  found  what  he  fancied  ample  outlet 


Wide  World 


When  the  mayors  went  to  Washington  in  1932  to  urge  federal  relief.  Left  to  right:  Speaker  Garner;  Congressman  Rainey;  Mayors 
Curley,  Boston/  Murphy,  Detroit;  Anderson,  Minneapolis;  Welsh,  Grand  Rapids;  (Pratt  representing  New  Orleans);  Hoan,  Milwaukee 


Beach,  Mich,  in  1893,  one  of  four  brothers  and  a  sister, 
Frank  was  next  eldest  and  brightest.  The  doings  and 
hopes  of  the  Murphy  family  early  settled  around  him, 
and  he  has  been  its  leader  ever  since.  In  his  formative 
period,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  firing  the  nation's  imag- 
ination with  his  program  of  social  reforms.  Although  the 
family  was  Democratic  (the  father,  John  F.  Murphy,  was 
postmaster  of  Harbor  Beach  during  the  Wilson  Admin- 
istration) the  spirit  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  fired  the  young 
Irishman.  His  mother,  undoubtedly  the  greatest  force 
in  Frank  Murphy's  life,  encouraged  his  sympathy  for  the 
underdog,  sympathized  with  his  revulsion  at  what  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  described  as  the  "greed  of  capital."  Long 
before  the  stock  market  collapsed  in  1929  Frank  Murphy 
was  a  crusader  for  social  justice.  As  he  grew,  his  circle  of 
hero-worshippers  grew  also,  and  expanded  outside  the 
family.  He  has  had  them  ever  since. 

All  this  has  given  Murphy  a  self-assurance  that  his 
political  enemies  in  Detroit  describe  as  a  "Messiah  com- 
plex." They  do  not  comprehend  his  blend  of  friendliness 
and  gentleness  with  an  air  of  superiority.  Those  who  do 
not  like  him,  and  who  make  no  effort  to  understand  his 
idealistic  Irish  type,  charge  he  is  high-hat  and  hypocritical. 


for  his  socially-minded  inclinations.  He  helped  expedite 
court  procedure  to  clear  an  overcrowded  docket,  took  a 
stand  against  "telephoned  releases"  of  prisoners  picked 
up  at  night,  a  practice  through  which  bondsmen  and  at- 
torneys reaped  a  harvest  by  taking  advantage  of  their 
friends  on  the  bench;  and  was  criticized  by  the  town 
hardshells  for  light  sentences  when  he  thought  a  first 
offender  should  be  handled  with  gloves  and  given  an- 
other chance.  After  re-election  for  a  six-year  term  he  was 
not  inclined  to  leave  the  bench. 

But  there  arrived  suddenly  a  crisis  in  Detroit's  gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  life  of  a  newspaper  which  had 
helped  Murphy  repeatedly  in  the  past.  A  mayor  had  just 
been  recalled  after  a  -prairie  fire  of  rumored  graft  and 
gambling.  The  mayor  had  been  supported  in  his  election 
campaign  by  that  newspaper.  During  the  recall  cam- 
paign and  just  afterward,  the  paper  had  made  some 
unforgivable  blunders  from  the  standpoint  of  public 
relations.  Down  like  a  plummet  went  its  circulation.  The 
paper  needed  something  to  make  the  public  forget,  the 
readers  resume  reading  and  the  advertisers  advertise. 
Casting  around  desperately,  the  editor  found  Frank 
Murphy.  There  was  the  man!  (Continued  on  page  631) 
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If  We  Want  Security 

I.  EXPLORATIONS  FOR  A  NEW  ROAD 

BY  JOHN  P.  FERRIS 


SINCE    time    imme- 
morial     thoughtful 
men  have  analyzed 
the  social  and  economic 
institutions     of     their 

times,  debated  their  merits  and  shortcomings,  and  have 
attempted  by  making  changes  in  these  institutions  to 
obtain  for  individuals  an  increased  measure  of  economic 
opportunity  and  security.  During  the  last  generation  or 
two  there  has  been  in  Europe  and  America  a  slowly  crys- 
tallizing thought  that  changes  in  our  social  and  economic 
institutions  are  not,  alone,  enough;  that  somehow  we 
must  also  effect  changes  in  our  ways  of  living  to  bring 
them  into  a  better  working  relationship  with  the  earth 
itself,  taking  into  consideration  the  physical  limitations 
of  the  planet's  crust;  and  that  any  changes  in  our  insti- 
tutions should  be  such  as  will  enable  men  and  women 
to  develop  to  the  full  their  individual  capacities. 

The  general  trend  of  our  civilization  since  the  indus- 
trial revolution  has  been  strongly  in  other  directions. 
Nevertheless  these  changing  ideas  have  been  concretely 
embodied  in  certain  scattered  events  of  the  last  few 
years.  In  capitalist  England  privately  owned  industry 
helped  create  "Garden  Cities,"  taking  factory  workers 
out  of  city  tenements  to 
live  on  small  plots  of 
land  with  space,  light  and 
air.  In  Communist  Rus- 
sia some  of  the  new  tex- 
tile factories  are  built  at 
outlying  points  to  avoid, 
as  Moscow  says,  "over- 
populated  cities  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  backward 
provincial  life  on  the 
other."  In  the  United 
States  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  has  for  years 
pursued  the  policy  of  hav- 
ing many  parts  manufac- 
tured in  rather  small  scat- 
tered factories,  in  order  to 
diffuse  the  payroll  income. 
At  Elizabethton,  Tenn. 
approximately  three  quar- 
ters of  the  three  thousand 
five  hundred  or  so  work- 
ers in  the  rayon  plants 
live  on  farms;  and  groups 
of  them  drive  an  average 


This  industrial  engineer  stakes  out  a  possible  road 
toward  the  common  security  of  industry,  worker  and 
farmer  in  relation  to  the  "thin  crust  of  our  planet" 


THE  THREE  ROADS 

In  his  preceding  article  in  the  September  Survey 
Graphic  John  P.  Ferris  wrote: 

Our  task  is  to  retain  the  high  standard  of  living  which  special- 
ized production  can  give  us,  and  yet  provide  freer,  more  satisfying 
conditions  of  living  than  we  have  had,  and  greater  security. 
Three  possible  roads  are  being  proposed.  Which  shall  we  choose? 

One  is  the  way  of  the  twenties/  the  way  of  unlimited  special- 
ization and  the  increased  dependence  of  the  individual  upon  the 
perfect  functioning  of  the  entire  economic  machine.  This  way 
compels  large  migrations  of  surplus  rural  population  to  the  cities. 
Periods  of  economic  recession  would  probably  find  millions  of 
them  entirely  dependent  on  public  support. 

Another  road  leads  to  the  organization  of  purely  subsistence 
communities  in  which  unemployed  farmers  (or  city  dwellers) 
produce  food  and  perhaps  other  necessities  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, but  not  for  sale.  Such  communities  must  be  perpetually 
supported  by  public  funds  in  order  to  provide  cash  for  taxes, 
purchase  of  facilities,  and  various  materials  and  goods  which  can- 
not be  produced  in  the  communities  themselves. 

The  third  road  involves  carrying  on  widely  diffused  wealth- 
producing  activities  of  industry  and  business,  together  with 
resource  conservation  work,  at  points  accessible  to  rural  and  small 
town  population.  Developments  along  this  road  would  follow 
trends  that  seem  to  be  under  way,  and  which  were  first  felt  in  the 
zones  surrounding  present  production  centers. 


of  eight  miles  to  work 
each  day.  A  large  mer- 
chandising company  with 
national  distribution  uses 
its  buying  power  to  help 

distribute  income  geographically.  Purchases  of  manufac- 
tured articles  are,  wherever  possible,  allocated  so  as  to 
direct  continuously  into  each  area  an  income  in  propor- 
tion to  the  income  which  the  company  expects  to  realize 
from  future  sales  in  that  area. 

In  February  of  this  year  a  bill  to  counteract  "bigness" 
was  presented  to  the  United  States  Senate.  It  proposed  to 
penalize  great  aggregations  of  capital  and  economic 
power  through  a  graduated  tax  on  the  incomes  of  large 
corporations,  and  therefore  to  encourage  smaller  and 
more  localized  business  with  the  attendant  diffusion  of 
industrial  employment,  ownership,  income  and  exercise 
of  initiative.  The  same  principle  was  embodied  in  the  ad- 
ministration tax  bill  in  which  the  tax  differentials  were 
much  smaller.  The  Wheeler-Rayburn  Act  was  designed 
to  reduce  the  degree  of  centralizd  control  of  the  utility 
industry  by  the  great  holding  companies. 

Two  years  ago  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
established  by  Congress  to  carry  out  certain  immediate 

projects  of  flood  control, 
navigation  improvement, 
fertilizer  development  and 
the  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  electric  pow- 
er produced  as  a  by- 
product of  these  water- 
shed-development activi- 
ties. At  the  same  time 
TVA  was  instructed  to 
make  studies  of  the  means 
by  which  these  facilities 
could  be  applied  to  im- 
prove living  standards. 
One  group  of  these  stud- 
ies concerns  the  feasibility 
of  "small  or  local  indus- 
tries" to  use  surplus  elec- 
tric power  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region's 
natural  resources.  The 
watershed-control  p  r  o  - 
jects  were  designed  as  a 
precedent  for  the  conser- 
vation of  water  and  land 
resources  in  other  re- 
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Unique  among  Henry  Ford's 
nearly  all  the  125  employes 


gions.  The  long  range  devel- 
opment studies  are  also  of 
national  application. 

The  Middle  West  and  the 
South  have  long  complained 
of  the  "basing-point"  method 
of  pricing  steel,  and  of  the 
"Pittsburgh  Plus"  system, 
which  artificially  concentrate 
income  in  the  older  steel- 
making  centers  of  the  East, 
and  raise  artificial  barriers 
against  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  southern  markets 
by  the  nearby  southern  steel 
plants. 

Not  yet  under  way,  the  fed- 
eral Forest  Service  last  year 
described  plans  for  a  small 
permanent  community  of 
workers  around  a  federal  for- 
est in  northern  Wisconsin. 
Adequate  homes  on  subsis- 
tence farms  for  part  time  ag- 
riculture were  to  be  provided 
adjacent  to  the  forests  and 
rented  to  the  workers.  Income 
for  rent  and  purchases  was  to 
come  from  the  forest  project. 

In  May  there  was  held  at  Dearborn,  Mich.,  a  conference 
on  agriculture,  industry  and  science,  no  doubt  with  the 
support  of  Henry  Ford.  A  platform  of  "mutual  depen- 
dence" was  adopted,  and  plans  were  discussed  for  re- 
storing prosperity  through  increased  industrial  processing 
of  farm  crops  in  rural  areas. 

The  Federal  Subsistence  Homesteads  program  was 
devised  as  an  experiment  in  resettling  populations 
stranded  in  sick  industries.  Public  corporations  were  set 
up  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  land  and  to  divide  them 
into  small  individual  farms  more  than  adequate  to  sup- 
ply the  food  needs  of  the  settlers,  but  not  large  enough  to 
produce  for  the  market.  This  subsistence  limitation 
was  insisted  upon  by  farmers'  organizations  in  view  of 
the  crop  limitation  policies  of  the  AAA.  The  operation 
of  such  small  farms  (at  Crossville,  Tenn.  they  average 
sixteen  acres)  is  only  a  part  time  job.  Good  housing  and 
small  factories  were  to  be  established  in  each  unit.  Indus- 
trial employment  was  to  supply  cash  for  rent,  amortiza- 
tion of  the  balance  due  on  the  farms,  and  purchases. 
There  have  been  no  factories  as  yet  except  at  the  Reeds- 
ville,  W.  Va.  unit,  where  a  modern  plant  for  vacuum 
cleaner  assembling  is  under  construction,  and  an  old 
furniture  plant  nearby  was  reconditioned.  The  vacuum 
cleaner  plant  is  to  be  owned  by  the  Homesteads  Cor- 
poration and  leased  to  a  private  manufacturer.  Even 
during  the  construction  period,  the  funds  expended  upon 
Subsistence  Homesteads  probably  never  exceeded  one 
half  percent  of  federal  expenditures.  The  project  has 
aroused  an  amount  of  interest  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 


Ford  Motor  Company 


twelve  "little  industries"  is  this  parts  plant  in  the  open  country  where 
are  women  who  support  dependents.  All  live  nearby,  drive  to  work 

apparent  importance.  This  is  because  it  is  America's  first 
national  demonstration  project  designed  to  get  a  group 
of  people  into  a  more  productive  and  secure  relationship 
with  the  physical  environment.  The  intention  was  to 
provide  in  simple  communities  a  substantial  income 
from  specialized  work  on  a  mass  production  basis,  and  to 
give  diversity  of  activity  and  security  through  direct 
access  to  land.  Difficulties  in  arranging  for  the  manufac- 
turing plants  and  other  shortcomings  do  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  enterprise  constitutes  a  significant  attack 
upon  a  fundamental  problem  of  modern  society. 

The  Decentralization  Idea 

A  CONNECTING  thread  can  be  seen  in  these  diverse 
JL\.  occurrences.  This  thread  is  the  decentralization  idea; 
the  attempt  in  each  case  to  retain  the  gains  in  the  mate- 
rial standard  of  living  which  science,  power,  and  mass 
production  have  given  us,  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
cover elements  of  the  self-containment,  and  the  self- 
regulating  economic  health  which  existed  in  many  socie- 
ties from  time  to  time  before  the  industrial  revolution. 
To  follow  this  thread  through  to  a  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  the  apparent  conflicts  between  the  two  sets  of 
forces  should  be  the  principal  economic  quest  of  western 
civilization. 

This  thread  marks  the  beginning  of  the  "third  road" 
referred  to  in  my  previous  article.  Its  line  must  be  estab- 
lished by  business  and  industry,  by  agriculture,  and  by 
government.  In  a  democratic  social  order,  government 
alone  can  not  mark  the  line  or  build  the  road,  much  less 
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force  us  to  follow  it.  As  Mr.  Ford  applies  costly  research 
to  the  development  of  processes  by  which  industrial 
materials  from  soy  beans  can  be  manufactured  efficiently 
in  small  plants,  industry  is  charting  a  section  of  the  road. 
As  southern  agricultural  colleges  lead  cotton  farmers 
away  from  excessive  dependence  on  a  single  crop  toward 
diversified  farming,  agriculture  is  charting  a  section.  As 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requires  railroad 
rates  which  do  not  discriminate  unfairly  against  localized 
production  of  agricultural  commodities  or  manufactured 
goods,  government  is  charting  another  section. 

Our  objective  is  a  nation  of  communities  each  having 
economic  health  and  a  satisfying  social  life.  Some  would 
depend  for  income  on  specialized,  mass  production  activ- 
ities based  upon  favorable  situations  with  respect  to  raw 
materials,  resources  or  special  skills.  Others  would  be 
more  largely  self-contained  at  perhaps  lower  levels  of 
real  income.  But  sufficient  wealth  creation  would  take 
place  in  every  community  to  provide  the  real  income 
needed  to  support  the  good  life.  Present  palliative  meas- 
ures of  subsidy  and  relief  must  continue  to  carry  during 
transition  the  groups  so  situated  that  this  is  impossible. 

Heretofore  we  have  set  our  eyes  on  the  goal  of  maxi- 
mum total  production,  encouraging  the  growing  of  all 
crops  and  the  specialized  manufacturing  of  all  factory 
goods  at  points  of  apparent  lowest  money  cost,  assuming 
that  this  would  yield  the  highest  possible  standard  of 
living.  Warning  symptoms  such  as  the  predepression 
rise  in  industrial  unemployment,  and  progressive  im- 
poverishment in  high-cost  farming  areas,  were  regarded 
as  temporary  maladjustments.  But  human  needs  were 
behind  the  symptoms,  and  these  needs  increased  the 
pressure  for  military  pensions,  for  expensive  post  offices 
in  crossroads  towns,  and  drew  an  increasing  proportion 


of  state  school  and  road  aid  funds  into  low-income  rural 
counties  throughout  the  country. 

Three  principles  have  been  overlooked:  first,  that 
population  can  not  adjust  itself  quickly  enough  to  the 
rapid  concentration  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  manufactured  goods.  Where  popula- 
tion does  in  some  measure  follow,  as  in  the  great  migra- 
tion of  rural  population  cityward  during  the  twenties, 
the  social  and  economic  organization  of  the  city  can  not 
absorb  the  crowding  new  residents  into  its  life, 
and  leaves  most  of  them  without  roots  in  either  the  new 
dwelling  place  or  the  old.  Second,  that  the  total  income  in 
money,  commodities,  and  services  into  any  given  area 
must  equal  the  outgo.  My  first  article  showed  how, 
where  actual  wealth  production  in  an  impoverished  area 
is  too  low  to  support  its  population  decently,  the  deficiency 
is  met  by  depleting  the  soil  and  forests,  a  charge  against 
the  future,  and  by  hidden  cash  subsidies  from  more 
prosperous  regions.  The  damages  to  soil  and  resources 
and  the  subsidies  cancel  much  of  the  savings  resulting 
from  specialized  production  in  agriculture  and  industry. 
Third,  that  much  of  the  income  in  mass  production  cen- 
ters has  been  derived  from  sales  to  low-income  areas,  and 
paid  for  partly  through  rising  debt  to  bond  and  mortgage 
holders  in  the  cities.  As  the  people  in  these  areas  inevi- 
tably consume  less  and  less,  the  income  of  the  specialized 
centers  also  shrinks. 

THUS  economic  considerations  alone  force  us  to  con- 
sider how  we  can  get  the  highest  national  income  in 
terms  of  goods,  services  and  security:  by  unlimited  spe- 
cialization, with  increasing  subsidies  to  high-cost  produc- 
ing areas,  principally  rural;  or  by  contriving  wealth- 
producing  activities  wherever  considerable  numbers  of 
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Factory  in  the  cotton  field — *  part  of  the  newly  constructed  Winnsboro  Mills  and  the  growing  raw  material  for  fabrication 
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people  must  live.  The  lat- 
ter course  involves  consid- 
erably less  specialization 
than  we  have  now,  but  it 
by  no  means  implies  aban- 
donment of  mass  produc- 
tion. 

Much  more  difficult  ad- 
justments are  faced  by  in- 
dustry than  by  agriculture, 
because  industry  developed 
in  a  centralized  pattern  es- 
tablished by  an  "artery" 
system  of  river  and  rail 
transportation.  Agricultural 
production  has  always  been 
more  diffused.  Neverthe- 
less, there  is  a  continual 

shifting  of  industrial  production  from  place  to  place.  Old 
companies  die  and  new  ones  are  born — even  during  the 
depression.  Branch  plants  are  closed  and  new  ones  are 
built.  The  factories  of  the  once  great  Pfister  and  Vogel 
Leather     Company 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
are  empty   and   si- 
lent;   the    United 
States  Rubber  Com- 
pany has  shut  down 
its  branch  factory  at 
Williamsport,      Pa. 
But  in  mid-depres- 
s  i  o  n   the    Brown 
Stove  Company  has 

started  operation  at  CHART  II 

Cleveland,     Tenn.; 

the  DuPont  Company  opened  a  new  branch  plant  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  problems  of  continuous  industrial  adjustment  are 
so  difficult  partly  because  there  has  been  no  impartial  re- 
search on  the  fundamentals  of  industry,  and  because 
there  are  no  agencies  to  make  the  results  available  to 
those  who  wish  to  use  them.  Except  in  basic  science, 
practically  all  of  the  magnificent  research  work  in  in- 
dustry is  devoted  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  special 
interest  to  the  groups  supporting  it.  There  have  been 
made,  for  instance,  practically  no  good  generalized  fact- 
ual studies  concerning  the  relation  between  size  and 
efficiency  or  the  relation  between  size  and  distribution 
costs. 

Diffused  Industry  and  the  National  Market 

CAN  industry  influence  the  manner  in  which  the 
unavoidable  shift  of  population  takes  place? 
It  has  been  doing  so.  For  example,  during  expansion 
programs  the  Ford  Motor  Company  could  have  further 
concentrated  population  near  Detroit;  it  chose  instead  to 
arrange  for  manufacturing  part  of  the  new  production 
in  small  centers  such  as  Plymouth  and  Northville,  Mich.; 


establishing    small    plants 
and  using  local  labor. 

Industry  has  a  large  re- 
sponsibility in  helping 
bring  about  a  suitable  geo- 
graphical distribution  of 
the  national  income  in 
the  future.  Unless  we  are 
willing  to  accept  a  balance 
through  permanent  tax 
payments  into  outlying 
areas  or  by  defaulted  bor- 
rowing, a  larger  share  of 
the  wealth-creating  indust- 
trial  work  must  be  done  at 
points  where  people  on  the 
land  can  share  in  the  work 
and  in  the  resulting  in- 
come. Let  us  list  some  of  the  important  objectives  for 
industry's  program: 

1.  Search  out  ways  for  carrying  on  mass  production 
processes  in  small  units  suited  to  operation  in  impover- 
ished rural  commu- 
nities. 

2.  Abandon  the 
concept  of  the  "na- 
tional market"  as  a 
single  entity,  a  con- 
tainer into  which 
goods  are  poured 
and  from  which  in- 
come is  drawn.  A 
continuing  "nation- 
al market"  requires 
adequate  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  income,  with  local  manufacturing 
for  local  consumption  where  it  is  feasible. 

3.  Help  rural  areas  retain  the  income  from  local  man- 
ufacturing, to  raise  living  standards  and  to  promote  the 
purchase  of  such  goods  as  are  best  produced  in  the  cities. 
This  involves  assistance  in  financing  local  manufactur- 
ing on  a  fair  basis,  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  drainage 
of  income  to  absentee  owners  and  lenders. 

4.  Devise  methods  of  providing  part  time  industrial 
jobs  for  families  on  farms  too  small  to  provide  a  living 
from  agriculture  alone. 

5.  Contribute  fairly  to  local  tax  funds,  essential  to 
maintain  schools  and  services  of  acceptable  standards. 

6.  Assist  in  solving  the  problem  of  the  worker's  inde- 
pendence and  security  in  small  industrial  centers.  At 
present  the  unemployed  worker  in  a  small,  one-industry 
town  is  generally  less  free  to  find  new  employment  than 
are  unemployed  workers  in  cities.     The  typical  "mill 
village"  is  no  model  for  future  agricultural-industrial 
communities.  Even  the  smallest  centers  need  a  consider- 
able diversity  of  employment. 

7.  The  development  on  a  large  scale  of  annual-yield 
sources  for  raw  materials.  While  the  use  of  agricultural 
and  forest  products  as  the   (Continued  on  page  625) 


INCREASED  5PEED  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION, AS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  THIS 
CHART.  ENABLES  A  WO&KER TO  LIVE 
FIVE  TO  TEN  TIMES  FARTHER.  FROM 
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PEDESTRIAN  AND  HORSE-DRAWN  ERA 
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Civil  Liberties  and  Angelo  Herndon 


BY  ARTHUR  GARFIELD  HAYS 


A"  "GELO  HERNDON  came  to  Atlanta  from  Cin- 
cinnati in  the  summer  of  1932  on  behalf  of  the 
unemployed    councils   organized   by   the    Com- 
munists. Reading  in  the  papers  an  announcement  of  the 
city's  commissioners  that 'the  hungry  would  be  fed  at 
the  courthouse,  he  led  a  march  there  of  about  a  thousand 
demonstrators.  There  was  no  disorder.  The  city  granted 
further  relief.  But  Herndon  was  marked.  He  was  an 
agitator — and  a  black  agitator  in  Atlanta  is  a  menace. 

The  police,  without  warrant,  ransacked  Herndon's 
lodgings  and  found  radical  literature.  Militant  demands 
for  Negro  rights  take  on  sinister  significance  when  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  a  young  Negro  organizer  in 
a  southern  community.  Tomes,  vere  scanned  for  a  law  to 
rebuke  this  impudence.  With  glee  the  authorities  uncov- 
ered a  statute  passed  in  1861,  setting  a  death  penalty  for 
"incitements  to  insurrection."  The  original  purpose  of 
the  law  was  to  prevent  an  uprising  of  the  slaves.  As 
amended  in  1866  by  the  carpet-baggers  to  prevent  the  up- 
rising of  whites,  the  law  allowed  imprisonment  from  five 
to  twenty  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury.  Herndon 
was  indicted  and  brought  to  trial  in  January  1933.  He 
was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  years  on  the  chain  gang. 

Herndon  testified  arguing  to  the  jury  in  his  own  de- 
fense, "You  may  do  what  you  please  with  Angelo  Hern- 
don; you  may  indict  him,  you  may  put  him  in  jail,  but 
there  will  come  thousands  of  Angelo  Herndons."  Those 
Angelo  Herndons  will  not  all  be  black,  nor  will  all  be 
radical,  for  momentous  issues  of  civil  liberties  are  in- 
volved in  the  case. 

No  one  testified  to  having  heard  Herndon  make  any 
speeches  or  that  he  resisted  arrest.  There  was  no  testi- 
mony that  Herndon  had  ever  advocated  acts  of  violence 
or  forcible  or  any  other  kind  of  resistance  to  the  state. 
Thus  the  conviction  rests  wholly  upon  the  ground  that 
Herndon  was  the  organizer  for  the  Communist  party  in 
Atlanta;  that  when  arrested  he  had,  among  other  things, 
some  of  its  literature  in  his  possession.  It  is  important, 
then,  to  consider  just  what  the  literature  was. 

One  item  consisted  of  "extracts  from  the  statutes  of 
the  Communist  party  of  the  USA"  printed  in  member- 
ship books.  This  contains  no  advocacy  of  insurrection 
but  merely  a  harmless  description  of  the  party's  struc- 
ture. It  is  true  that  the  word  "revolutionary"  appears 
twice  and  that  this  word  appears  in  other  documents,  but 
in  its  setting  it  was  clear  that  the  word  does  not  imply 
advocacy  of  force  or  intent  to  overthrow  the  government 
forcibly.  There  was  also  a  booklet  entitled  Communist's 
Position  on  the  Negro  Question  which  contained  excerpts 
from  a  speech  delivered  in  1932  nominating  a  candidate 
for  vice-president  of  the  United  States  at  a  lawfully  held 


convention  of  the  Communist  party.  The  speaker,  who 
was  not  Herndon,  demanded  confiscation  of  lands  now 
owned  by  white  landowners  in  the  so-called  black  belt; 
that  Negroes  be  given  the  right  of  self-determination  in 
that  territory,  the  right  to  set  up  their  own  government 
and  the  right  to  separate,  if  they  wished,  from  the  United 
States.  Another  part  of  the  same  pamphlet  contained  a 
resolution  urging  mass  action  such  as  demonstrations, 
strikes,  tax  boycott  movements,  and  so  on. 

A  copy  of  a  book  called  Communism  and  Christianism 
by  former  Episcopal  Bishop  William  Montgomery 
Brown  was  found  in  Herndon's  room.  But  even  the  State 
did  not  insist  that  there  was  any  crime  in  having  a  book 
for  personal  reading  in  one's  possession,  whatever  the 
doctrine  of  the  book  might  be.  Another  document  "An 
appeal  to  southern  young  workers,"  had  references  to 
"smashing"  the  National  Guard,  the  CMTC  and  the 
ROTC. 

TAKEN  as  a  whole,  the  literature  in  question  can  be 
regarded  as  stating  only  the  general  nature  of  the 
organization  of  the  Communist  party  and  its  program, 
particularly  for  the  southern  states.  Rationally  considered, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  of  the  program  might 
not  have  been  carried  out  in  a  peaceful  manner.  The 
real  issue,  from  the  point  of  view  of  civil  liberties,  is 
whether  it  is  a  crime  to  develop  propaganda  that  may 
some  time  cause  such  discontent  that  revolution  will  fol- 
low. Do  the  words  advocate  action?  Do  they  refer  to 
the  present  or  the  future?  Are  they  consistent  with 
Strachey's  explanation  of  the  position  of  the  Communist 
party  that  civil  liberties  will  be  suppressed  if  free  speech 
and  free  press  threaten  the  status  quo  and  that  violent 
revolution  is  bound  to  result  however  much  one  may 
regret  it?  Or  are  they  words  which  directly  stir  up  insur- 
rection or  revolution  ?  If  the  test  is  the  question  of  even- 
tual results,  then  there  is  little  dissent  which  cannot  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  prosecution,  with  conviction,  if  trial 
were  held  in  a  prejudiced  community. 

The  statutes  always  refer  to  "advocacy"  of  violence.  If 
by  this  were  meant  direct  incitement,  one  could  not  quar- 
rel with  laws  of  the  kind.  The  word  is  a  weasel  word, 
under  which  the  government  can  always  "get"  a  man  if 
community  sentiment  is  sufficiently  aroused. 

The  point  is  obvious  from  the  Herndon  case.  The 
court  below  had  charged  the  jury  that  the  defendant  was 
not  guilty  unless  there  was  "an  expectation,  and  one 
grounded  in  reason,  that  the  insurrection  would  begin  at 
once."  In  spite  of  this  instruction,  the  jury  found  Hern- 
don guilty.  An  appeal  was  taken  on  the  ground  that 
Herndon's  acts  and  the  literature  found  in  his  possession 
could  not  conceivably  be  interpreted  as  intending  an  im- 
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mediate    insurrection.    But    the    Supreme 

Court  of  Georgia  held  that  it  was  sufficient 

if  the  defendant  intended  to  promote  insurrection  at  any 

time. 

In  October  of  this  year,  the  US  Supreme  Court 
denied  a  writ  of  certiorari  on  the  ground  that  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute  as  inter- 
preted by  the  courts  of  Georgia  had  not  been  properly 
raised.  The  next  step  will  be  to  bring  the  case  to  the  US 
Supreme  Court  again  through  writs  of  habeas  corpus. 


ANGELO  HERNDON 
Drawn  for  Survey  Graphic 
By  James  Daugherty 


During  the  War,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  determining  legality, 
laid  down  the  test  of  "clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
State."  Georgia's  Supreme  Court  went  far  beyond  this. 
If  its  interpretation  stands,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free 
speech  or  a  free  press  for  a  radical  point  of  view.  Any 
dissemination  of  propaganda  against  the  existing  order 
might  cause  insurrection.  The  question  of  jail  would  de- 
pend upon  the  prejudices  and  emotions  of  a  jury,  and  the 
finding  of  guilt  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion. 
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As  For  Instance  In  Football 


AUMNUS  of  one  of  the  big  universities,  my  friend 
the  doctor  dolefully  deplored  a  long  series  of  de- 
feats of  his  'varsity  eleven  by  others  some  at 
least  of  whom  they  should,  he  thought,  have  beaten  easily. 

"It  will  continue  to  be  so,"  he  gloomed.  "We  shall  have 
to  go  on,  contenting  ourselves  with  achievements  in 
mere  scholarship." 

"A  ghastly  prospect,"  I  agreed,  "but  why  must  it  con- 
tinue? Your  big  university  must  have  plenty  of  football 
material,  physical  along  with  the  intellectual." 

"No  alibi  there.  We  have  as  good  material  as  any 
other  college,  but  it  isn't  playing  football.  What's  the 
matter?  It's  the  coach,  and  the  atmosphere  he  creates. 
He's  the  old-fashioned,  cursing,  bullying  kind,  a  tyrant 
by  nature;  left  over  from  the  days  when  football  was  not 
much  more  than  a  collision  of  brawn  and  tonnage.  He 
treats  his  players  as  if  they  were  his  personal  slaves,  or 
sojering  stevedores  loafing  on  the  job;  deliberately 
sabotaging  him  and  the  university — especially  him.  So 
they  don't  go  in  for  football.  The  result  is  that  our  team 
consists  too  largely  of  men  good  enough  physically  but 
really  poor-spirited  second-rate  roughnecks  who,  driven 
and  at  the  same  time  handicapped  by  something  like  fear, 
try  their  best  but  haven't  either  the  brains  or  the  char- 
acter to  play  today's  football,  in  which  both  brains  and 
character  are  if  anything  more  indispensable  than  brawn. 
They  can't  win  against  teams  equally  or  perhaps  even 
less  brawny  who  fight  happily,  free  from  the  whole  psy- 
chology of  coach  despotism,  who,  even  when  they  lose 
on  the  merits  to  a  better  team,  have  not  still  to  endure 
a  tempest  of  personal  abuse.  Decent,  self-respecting  young 
Americans  simply  won't  be  talked  to  that  way.  So  at  my 
college  they  don't  go  in  for  football." 

"Difference  between  soldiers  of  a  free  country  and 
conscripts  of  a  despotism?"  I  suggested. 

"Precisely." 

We  looked  over  the  record  of  various  American  foot- 
ball teams  from  that  point  of  view.  The  result  was  illu- 
minating, worthy  of  attentive  study  by  those  who  would 
understand  why  certain  football  teams  habitually  win, 
or  lose.  There  are  of  course  other  factors,  sometimes  con- 
trolling; the  subject  is  not  simple.  This  is  not  the  place 
to  elaborate  it;  I  must  leave  that  to  the  pundits.  But 
back  of  it  lie  questions  profoundly  fundamental  and  of 
wide  and  momentous  implications.  Is  the  'varsity,  by 
itself  and  as  represented  by  the  coach,  and  by  the  alumni 
perfervid  for  victory,  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  boys;  or  is  the  game  for  the  game's  sake, 
for  the  spirit's  sake,  for  what  it  does  for  individual  de- 


velopment and  the  advancement  of  clean,  fair-play,  joy- 
ous sport  in  America?  Is  it  for  the  coach,  and  the  glory 
of  the  coach?  Or  does  the  whole  business  exist  for  the 
sake  of  the  boys? 

AFAR  thing,  one  might  think,  this  question  of  the 
spirit  and  atmosphere  of  sport  from  that  of  the 
national  life,  its  political  atmosphere  and  the  ultimate 
purpose  and  justification  of  its  forms  and  practices.  But 
the  essence  of  this  consideration  goes  to  the  roots  of  what 
is  happening  all  over  the  world  under  the  spell  of  that 
ultra-nationalism,  miscalled  patriotism,  which  has  become 
the  principal  scum  of  the  World  War's  brewing.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  prevalent  exaltation  of  the  State 
and  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  it;  but  just 
now  it  prevails  in  greater  degree,  anyway  with  greater 
intensity  and  in  more  ways,  than  ever  before  in  our  time. 
The  overwhelming  development  of  machine  production, 
the  virtual  disappearance  of  the  formerly  unlimited  fields 
and  opportunities  for  individual  enterprise  and  pioneer- 
ing, together  with  the  disorganization  of  old  ways  and 
relationships  by  the  war  and  its  sequelae,  have  com- 
pelled a  far  more  extensive  interference  by  organized 
society  in  what  used  to  be  left,  and  could  be  left,  to  the 
spontaneous  interplay  of  social,  political,  economic  cus- 
toms, mores  generally,  which  by  long  persistence  had 
gained  the  prestige  and  authority,  even  the  name,  of 
"natural  law."  In  these  days  we  are  in  the  throes  of  a 
struggle  to  find,  indeed  to  construct,  new  order  out  of 
the  confusion  attending  the  disorganization — whether 
or  not  the  destruction — of  the  old.  Naturally,  those  who 
were  comfortable  under  the  old,  desire  and  battle  for  its 
restoration.  Naturally,  those  who  found  despite  hardest 
labor  only  bare  existence  under  the  old— together  with 
those  formerly  comfortable  but  now  hopelessly  dislo- 
cated, and  such  still  comfortable  as  are  nevertheless  un- 
willing to  prosper  while  millions  suffer  unjust  and 
unreasonable  deprivation — desire  and  battle  for  a  "new 
deal"  of  some  sort.  Hence  the  tumult  and  the  shouting. 
Hence  also  the  shooting,  and  preparations  for  more 
shooting.  Out  of  the  ruction  something — we  do  not  yet 
know  what — will  emerge.  Birth  pains  are  never  pleasant. 
There  used  to  be  no  such  thing  as  a  football  coach. 
The  players  played,  for  the  fun  of  it.  Brawn  and  tonnage 
won,  and  native  skill.  As  the  game  developed,  and  the 
art  and  science  of  it  became  more  and  more  elaborate, 
instruction,  training  under  supervision,  drill  in  team- 
work, became  indispensable.  Hence  the  coach.  Incidental- 
ly the  growth  of  a  prodigious  and  tyrannical  system  of 
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intercollegiate  contest — latterly  even  of  professional 
teams — with  enormous  expense,  not  to  mention  subordi- 
nation of  the  real  purpose  of  the  university,  the  college, 
to  the  public  zest  for  gladiatorial  shows.  The  game  bids 
fair  to  become,  if  it  has  not  already,  an  end  in  itself,  to 
which  any  sacrifice  of  the  individual  and  of  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  the  college,  is  self-justified.  Exaltation  of  the 
pot — and  of  the  gardener — at  the  expense  of  the  flower. 

SO  it  is  in  the  current  trend  of  politics  and  statecraft. 
In  three  great  countries  especially,  but  also  in  many 
smaller  ones,  the  pendulum  has  swung  or  is  swinging,  to 
the  limit,  in  the  creation  of  the  "totalitarian  state,"  in 
which  the  individual  is  nothing,  the  State  everything. 
In  a  little  book  lately  published,  Church,  Community 
and  State,*  J.  H.  Oldham  admirably  defines  it: 

The  totalitarian  state  is  a  state  which  lays  claim  to  man 
in  the  totality  of  his  being;  which  declares  its  own  authority 
to  be  the  source  of  all  authority;  which  refuses  to  recognize 
the  independence  in  their  own  sphere  of  religion,  culture, 
education  and  the  family;  which  seeks  to  impose  on  all  its 
citizens  a  particular  philosophy  of  life,  and  which  sets  out 
to  create  by  means  of  all  the  agencies  of  public  information 
and  education  a  particular  type  of  man  in  accordance  with 
its  own  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  end  of  man's 
existence. 

"A  state  which  advances  such  claims,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "declares  itself  to  be  not  only  a  state  but  also  a 
church.  ...  It  makes  on  men  the  same  total  claim  as 
religion  makes  and  demands  of  them  the  same  complete 
surrender." 

It  is  as  old  as  priestcraft.  The  chief  thing  rebelled 
against  and  overthrown  in  Russia  was  primarily  just  that: 
a  religion,  a  "philosophy  of  the  meaning  and  end  of 
man's  existence,"  in  possession  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. The  same  thing  drove  our  own  non-conforming 
Pilgrims  out  of  Europe,  and  they  proceeded  to  do  just 
what  the  Russian  revolutionaries  have  done.  In  its  place 
has  been  set  up  another  philosophy,  another  religion,  to 
which  there  might  be  no  objection  as  a  religion  for  those 
who  like  it,  were  it  not  that  as  before,  even  more  than 
before,  all  the  powers  of  government  are  exerted  in  the 
suppression  of  every  other.  Grant — and  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt — that  the  people  of  Russia  (those  who  have 
not  been  deliberately  impoverished,  imprisoned  or  in 
exile)  are  greatly  better  off  than  under  the  Tsar.  They 
live  in  their  own  country  rather  than  in  his.  Their  gov- 
ernment has  spread  far  and  wide  the  education — at  any 
rate  the  literacy— formerly  cynically  denied  to  them.  In 
minor  ways  within  strict  limits — not  unlike  the  British 
concessions  in  India — a  certain  measure  of  quasi-demo- 
cratic participation  exists  and  increases;  however  unfree 
in  vital  respects  under  their  group-dictatorship,  the  Rus- 
sian masses  certainly  are  freer  and  happier  than  they 
used  to  be.  But  to  acknowledge  all  of  this  is  by  no  means 
to  grant  that  they  would  not  have  gained  it,  and  gained 
it  more  wholesomely,  more  solidly,  under  the  democratic 


•  CHURCH,  COMMUNITY  AND  STATE:  A  World  Issue.  By  J.  H. 
Oldham;  with  a  Preface  by  William  Adams  Brown  and  an  Introduction 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1935.  47  pp.  35 
cents  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


liberation  which  was  under  way  before  the  Bolshevik 
counter-revolution  destroyed  it.  The  suppression  of  re- 
ligion as  such  and  of  its  institutions  has  not  gone  so  far 
in  Germany  and  Italy  as  in  Russia;  in  neither  was  any 
church  so  completely  identified  with  government  as  an 
instrument  of  oppression.  Conditions  in  that  regard  were 
substantially  different,  and  there  are  other  differences,  by 
no  means  all  of  detail.  But  in  the  fundamental  thing, 
the  erection  and  pitiless  rule  of  the  "totalitarian  state," 
demanding  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  subservience 
in  mind,  body  and  estate,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
they  are  as  like  as  peas  in  a  pod.  Among  them,  each  after 
its  own  pattern  and  temperament,  Russian  Sovietism, 
German  Nazi-ism,  Italian  Fascism,  have  expropriated, 
exiled,  tortured,  murdered  individuals,  racial  groups,  eco- 
nomic classes;  all  to.  the  same  end,  of  destroying  all  pos- 
sibility of  independence  and  dissent.  Irresponsible  power 
dare  not  leave  at  liberty  any  who  might  have  intelli- 
gence, courage  and  disposition  to  call  it  to  account. 

NO  matter  what  the  quality  of  the  first  leaders,  totali- 
tarianism draws  to  the  places  of  power  the  self- 
seekers,  the  racketeers  who  sneak  and  climb  and  elbow 
into  them.  The  story  is  always  the  same;  the  govern- 
ment, today  revolutionary,  installing  its  ideas;  tomorrow 
rotten  with  the  gainful  opportunities  of  power;  the  day 
after,  the  cynical  survivor  of  the  "purges,"  with  his 
avowed  or  implicit  "L'etat — c'est  moi!"  Apotheosis  of 
the  Coach. 

Out  of  these  countries'  life,  into  the  grave,  into  prison, 
concentration  camps;  into  exile  or  hiding,  into  under- 
ground conspiracy,  have  been  driven  the  high-spirited, 
independent  men  and  women  of  initiative  and  quality — 
the  first-raters.  And  every  condition  favors  the  standard- 
ization of  the  "poor-spirited,  second-rate"  people  who 
conform,  who  live  and  play  and  fight — when  fight  they 
must — "impelled  and  at  the  same  time  handicapped  by 
fear."  Italy  has  no  room  now  for  any  Mazzini,  Germany 
for  any  Carl  Schurz,  Russia  for  any  Kropotkin  or  Bresh- 
kovsky.  First-raters  cannot  thrive  under  despotism; 
these  "totalitarian  states"  do  all  in  their  power  by  ruth- 
less suppression,  of  individuality,  by  strait-jacketing  edu- 
cation and  regimenting  the  children,  to  forestall  the 
breeding  of  them. 

It  is  absurd  to  liken  the  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt, 
and  the  measures  of  the  "New  Deal,"  be  their  merits  or 
defects  what  they  may,  to  the  technique  of  the  "totali- 
tarian state."  So  far  as  intent  goes  Franklin  Roosevelt 
might  well  quote  his  cousin  and  predecessor:  "They  say 
I  am  turning  against  my  class — I  am  trying  to  save  it!" 
The  people  who  are  endeavoring  to  "totalitarianize"  this 
country  are  those  who  would  enforce  compulsory  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  bunting-worship,  suppress  free  expres- 
sion of  dissent  and  settle  labor-disputes  with  machine- 
guns.  That  is  the  technique  of  totalitarian  dictatorship. 
It  is  the  antithesis  of  democracy,  of  the  American  spirit, 
alive  and  scornful  in  the  good  football  material  which 
will  not  upon  any  pretext  or  by  any  coach,  "be  talked  to 
in  that  way." 
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IT  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  age  in 
which,  so  to  speak,  we 
live  that  nothing  seems  im- 
probable. By  the  same  token 
nothing  seems  certain.  The 
future  is  like  those  masses 
of  cumulus  cloud  that  one 
sees  forming,  dissolving, 
taking  all  sorts  of  curious 
shapes  of  warring  giants,  of 
towered  cities  and  of  moun- 
tain ranges,  on  warm  August  afternoons.  Slow  geologic 
change,  the  processes  of  evolution,  can  be  in  a  measure 
predicted,  and  for  a  generation  or  two,  ending  with  1914, 
it  seemed  that  there  might  be  laws  of  prediction  for  hu- 
man society.  Maybe  there  were,  and  still  are.  But  it  is 
about  as  hard  to  plot  the  human  drift  as  it  is  to  calculate 
the  orbit  of  an  electron.  We  are  sure  that  the  future  will 
be  different  from  the  present.  Most  of  us  believe  it  had 
jolly  well  better  be.  But  its  apparent  shape,  as  we  peer 
into  the  mist,  is  a  resultant  of  our  hopes  and  fears.  That  is 
what  the  first  four  of  the  books  listed  at  the  head  of  this 
discourse  amount  to.  They  are  reasoned,  but  they  are 
also  emotional. 

H.  G.  Wells,  who  studied  science  at  South  Ken- 
sington, is  the  least  emotional  of  our  first  four  authors. 
He  has  the  calm  certainty,  though  not  the  vindictiveness, 
of  the  Communist  brethren.  He  does  not  demand  of  his 
readers  a  mystic  ordeal  of  conversion.  They  need  not  be 
born  again,  they  need  only,  as  he  sees  it,  add  up  two  and 
two  and  get  four.  In  his  Modern  Utopia,  published  in 
1905,  Mr.  Wells,  as  he  states  in  his  autobiography,  "took 
the  inevitability  of  a  world-state  for  granted."  He  has 
not  wavered  in  that  faith.  The  automobile,  flying-machine 
and  radio  have  confirmed  him  in  it. 

In  1933  Mr.  Wells  took  a  latter-day  flyer  into  the  fu- 
ture in  The  Shape  of  Things  to  Come.  Now  he  has  done 
a  film  scenario  based  on  that  book,  dramatizing  it  with 
figures  which  are  sufficiently  alive  and  introducing  a 
mild  love  story  by  way  of  holding  the  attention  of  the 
more  ingenuous  members  of  the  cinema  audience.  As  in 
the  original  book  civilization  falls  to  pieces  after  a  new 
world  war.  Russia  in  1918  or  the  Baltic  states  in  1919 
and  1920  may  have  suggested  what  this  would  be  like. 
Then  we  see  "Everytown"  under  the  crude  domination 
of  a  "Patriot  Chief"  or  "Boss,"  who  can  think  of  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  go  on  fighting  his  next-door  neigh- 
bors. Next  the  airmen,  from  their  base  at  Basra,  take 
over  the  world  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  progress. 


Macmillan. 


THINGS  TO  COME:  A  Film— by  H.  G.  Wells. 
170  pases.     Price  $1.50. 

IT  CAN'T  HAPPEN  HERE:      A     Novel — by     Sinclair     Lewis. 
Doubleday  Doran.     458  pases.     Price  S2.50. 

WHAT  DOES  AMERICA  MEAN? — by  Alexander  Meiklejohn. 
Norton.     271  pases.     Price  $3. 

LAND  OF  THE  FREE — by  Herbert  Agar.    Houshton    Mifflin 
305  pases.     Price  $3.50. 


That  would  have  been  the 
end   of  one   of   Mr.   Wells' 
earlier  romances.  What,  in- 
deed, could  be  nicer?  Every- 
thing   is    as    it    should    be, 
including  air-conditioned 
cities,  half  underground,  lit 
Dutton.        by  artificial  sunlight  which  is 
better   than   the   real   thing, 
and     equipped     exclusively 
with  metallic  furniture.  But 
there   are   disgruntled   indi- 
viduals, led  by  a  descendant  of  El  Greco,  who  rise  to 
protest.  Theotocopulos  cries  out: 

Is  man  never  to  rest,  never  to  be  free?  ...  I  say,  an  end 
to  this  Progress.  Make  an  end  to  Progress  now.  We  are  con- 
tent with  the  simple,  sensuous,  limited,  lovable  life  of  man 
and  we  want  no  other.  Between  the  dark  past  of  history  and 
the  incalculable  future  let  us  snatch  to-day — and  live.  What 
is  the  future  to  us?  Give  the  earth  peace  and  leave  our 
human  lives  alone. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  "Either  life  goes  forward  or  it  goes 
back.  That  is  the  law  of  life."  No  stationary  state.  So  the 
Space  Gun  is  fired;  the  two  young  lovers  go  off  to  see 
the  other  side  of  the  moon ;  and  you  can  see  that  there  is 
not  going  to  be  any  rest  for  mankind  in  Mr.  Wells'  uni- 
verse. When  man  "has  conquered  all  the  deeps  of  space 
and  all  the  mysteries  of  time — still  he  will  be  beginning." 
This  reviewer  felt  a  little  chilly  at  this  point  and  put 
another  stick  of  wood  on  his  atavistic  fire. 
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"OW  we  can  brush  comet-dust  out  of  our  whiskers 
and  proceed  with  the  three  volumes  which  Mr. 
Theotocopulos  wrote  under  the  noms-de-plume  of  Lewis, 
Meiklejohn  and  Agar.  Not  one  of  these  books  betrays 
joy  at  the  prospect  of  another  world  war,  followed  by 
anarchy,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  the  rule  of  chiefs 
and  bosses,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  world  com- 
monwealth run  by  aviators  and  scientists.  Of  course 
they  do  not  consciously  consider  this  Wellsian  progres- 
sion, because  they  were  not  written  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Wells.  They  were  written  in  reply  to  the  two-way  cosmic 
drift  which,  if  my  figure  of  speech  is  not  growing  too 
complicated,  seems  to  leave  the  average,  well-meaning, 
undecided  man  sitting  on  the  sharp,  sharp  rail  of  a  tall, 
tall,  rickety,  rickety  fence. 

Mr.  Lewis's  book  may  not  be  a  novel.  (If  I  were  sure 
what  a  novel  is  I  could  be  more  definite  on  this  point.) 
It  is,  however,  a  book  of  power.  It  is  a  kind  of  modern 
ghost  story,  of  the  most  effective  kind,  and,  if  you  let 
yourself  go  and  don't  let  your  common  sense  get  the  bet- 
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ter  of  you,  you  can  hear  Nazis  and  Fascists  squeaking 
and  gibbering  all  over  the  state  of  Vermont.  Which,  as 
I  happen  to  know  by  reason  of  having  spent  the  first 
eighteen  innocent  and  idyllic  years  of  my  life  in  Ver- 
mont, is  no  mean  achievement.  Mr.  Lewis  has  been 
criticized  for  having  taken  over  too  literally,  in  his  ac- 
count of  how  it  did  happen  here  after  Senator  Windrip 
became  President,  the  peculiar  manifestations  of 
the  corporative  state  abroad.  I  think  this  criticism  mis- 
taken. Mr.  Lewis  is  trying  to  convey  the  sensation  of  hor- 
ror and  incongruity  with  which  the  rise  of  a  Hitler  or 
a  Mussolini  in  America  would  strike  most  of  us.  He  suc- 
ceeds by  transplanting  pretty  thoroughly  what  actually 
has  happened  abroad,  particularly  in  Germany.  Did 
civilized  and  sensitive  Germans  mind  Hitler  less  than 
we  would?  Were  they  less  shocked  and  astonished  at 
seeing  the  clock  turned  back  a  thousand  years?  I  don't 
believe  it. 

Could  it  happen  here?  It  has,  in  places.  No  German, 
certainly,  is  less  free  than  a  Negro  in  most  parts  of 
Georgia  or  Mississippi.  We've  had  Hitlerism  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  New  Mexico,  the  State 
of  Washington — we've  had  spots  of  it,  like  rotten  spots 
in  an  apple,  wherever  there  has  been  acute  economic 
conflict;  we  had  a  good  dose  of  it  almost  every- 
where during  the  War  for  Democracy.  Yes,  it  could 
happen. 

But  what  the  book  suggests  to  me  is  less  an  immediate 
fear  of  disaster — I  don't  expect  to  find  a  Nazi  hiding 
behind  the  wood  pile  when  I  go  down  to  fix  the  fur- 
nace— than  the  consciousness  that  values  we  once  took 
for  granted  are  actually  worth  fighting  for.  In  the  past 
Sinclair  Lewis  has  cared  a  good  deal  whether  small 
towns  killed  people's  souls,  whether  business  men  had 
souls,  whether  scientists  could  get  their  work  done, 
whether  American  leisure  class  wives  were  doing  right 
by  their  husbands,  whether  preachers  were  sincere.  But 
he  cares  a  whole  lot  more  about  Doremus  Jessup's  brand 
of  Democracy  and  decency.  He  is  fairly  desperate  about 
it.  "You  see,"  he  makes  a  Doremus  say  to  Comrade 
Karl,  the  Communist,  "we  don't  like  murder  as  a  way 
of  argument — that's  what  really  marks  the  Liberal."  But 
he  makes  Doremus  discover  that  a  liberal  must  be  as 
willing  as  a  Communist  to  take  risks  for  his  faith — he 
must  be  willing  to  die  for  it.  More  still,  he  must  be  will- 
ing to  think  for  it.  He  must  see  through  the  sophistries 
of  those  worst  of  Fascists  "who  disown  the  word  'Fasc- 
ism' and  preach  enslavement  to  Capitalism  under  the 
style  of  Constitutional  and  Traditional  Native  American 
Liberty." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lewis  is  muddled  as  to  precisely  what  he 
wants,  though  certainly  not  as  to  precisely  what  he 
doesn't  want.  Mr.  Agar  and  Dr.  Meiklejohn  are  slightly 
muddled,  too.  Mr.  Agar  rejects  communism  because  he 
thinks  it  incompatible  with  a  free  society.  He  also  rejects 
fascism,  though  he  seems  to  be  hypnotized  by  the  belief 
that  the  Fascist  leaders  are  really  as  big  and  brave  as 
they  pretend  to  be.  As  though  there  hadn't  been  enough 
stupid  bullies  in  history  to  enable  us.  to  recognize  the 
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This  is  the  story  of  a  proud,  searching  and  profoundly 
original  mind,  the  story  of  psychoanalysis  rather  than  of 
the  purely  personal  life  of  its  founder,  the  greater  part  of 
the  text  was  published  in  Germany  in  1 925;  here  an  added 
chapter  and  footnotes  enlarging  or  correcting  Dr.  Freud's 
earlier  views  carry  on  the  record  through  the  succeeding 
ten  years. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  —  by  Sigmund  Fraud.  Translated  by  James 
Strachey.  W.  W.  Norton.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 


type  under  a  new  name!  Mr.  Agar  wants  to  get  back  to 
something  like  Jeffersonian  democracy — to  abate  "Civili- 
zation" and  restore  "Culture." 

Dr.  Meiklejohn  suffers  from  somewhat  the  same  sort 
of  nostalgia.  If  one  has  been  reading  Sinclair  Lewis  the 
Meiklejohn  argument  seems  other-worldly.  Its  gist  is  that 
we  need  a  kind  of  spiritual  revival,  to  believe  again 
in  ourselves  and  our  destiny,  need  to  get  away  from  the 
habit  of  always  getting  ready  to  live  but  never  living. 
"There  is  something  within  us,"  he  says,  "on  which  a 
re-creating  of  America  can  be  based.  That  something  is 
our  own  sense  of  guilt.  It  is  we  who  are  unsatisfactory. 
But  it  is  also  we  who  are  dissatisfied."  Thus  Dr.  Meikle- 
john has  hopes  of  a  spiritual  regeneration  which  will 
allow  us  to  take  economic  and  political  reforms  in  our 
stride.  He  isn't  afraid  that  the  old  laissez-faire  system 
will  break  down:  his  "terror"  is  that  it  won't. 

There  may  not  be  great  constructive  wisdom  in  any 
of  these  last  three  books.  They  do  show  an  Americanism 
trying  to  re-assert  itself  in  terms  of  liberal  democracy, 
trying  to  recover  that  lost  ecstasy  which  was  in  poor 
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Tom  Paine  and  Walt  Whitman,  that  mystic  faith  that  was 
Lincoln's.  The  roots  of  that  Americanism  are  deep.  Must 
they  be  torn  up  by  those  winds  of  doctrine  that  now  sweep 
the  world? 

I  come  at  last  to  Mr.  Weekley's  little  book,  which  I  have 
included  partly  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main 
subject.  Or  has  it?  For  Mr.  Weekley  is  talking  of  words 
and  place-names,  and  one  feels  in  those  symbols  how  deep 
runs  the  current  of  human  life,  how  much  is  carried  on 
through  the  generations,  how  rich  and  vast  is  the  heritage. 
I  can  highly  recommend  the  book  for  all  who  love  the  sound 
of  words.  I  can  give  but  one  illustration.  "Oliver"  is  "thieves' 
cant  for  the  moon."  "As  the  first  highwaymen  were  broken 
Cavaliers,"  Mr.  Weekley  opines,  "i$  seems  legitimate  to  con- 
jecture an  allusion  to  the  broad,  red  face  of  the  great  Pro- 
tector." Well,  the  great  Protector,  the  Fiihrer  and  Duce  of 
his  people,  is  dead  and  gone,  his  bones  are  dust,  and  out  of 
the  "bauble"  of  parliamentary  rule  have  come  the  modern 
democracies. 

Hindsight  on  History 

THERE'S  ALWAYS  TOMORROW,  by  Marguerite  Harrison.  Farrar  & 
Rinehart.  664  pf.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

AS  an  observer  of  the  political  disintegration  of  Germany 
•E\.  and  Russia  following  the  war  Mrs.  Harrison  seems  to 
have  been  what  is  called  a  "natural."  There  was  nothing  in 
her  conventionally  polite  Baltimore  background,  detailed  in 
her  own  "story  of  a  checkered  life"  to  forecast  the  acumen 
with  which  she  estimates  the  significance  of  the  events 
through  which  she  moved  as  a  secret  service  operative  and 
newspaper  correspondent.  Hindsight  is  of  course  a  pretty 
good  illuminant  of  history  and  the  commentaries  she  now 
makes  come  along  seventeen  years  after  the  events.  Never- 
theless there  is  abundant  evidence  that  her  observations  were 
reliable  and  her  deductions  accurate. 

After  each  of  several  dips  into  the  turgid  European  and 
Asiatic  political  scenes — including  two  "stretches"  in  Mos- 
cow prisons — Mrs.  Harrison  found  herself  completely  unable 
to  adjust  herself  to  the  smooth  current  of  American  post- 
war prosperity  and  international  unawareness,  and  was 
driven  by  her  own  restlessness  to  seek  fresh  adventure.  She 
was  apparently  without  fear  and  completely  indifferent  to 
physical  hardship.  Her  •  chief  quarrel  with  the  American 
audiences  for  her  writing  and  lecturing  was  that  all  they 
wanted  her  to  talk  about  was  herself,  and  that  they  were 
faintly  disappointed  because  the  Russians  had  not  tried  to 
"nationalize"  her. 

The  autobiographical  record  of  her  dramatic  adventuring 
includes  the  intimate  story  of  the  making  of  the  film  Grass, 
and  of  a  journey  through  Turkey  and  Syria  for  the  Near 
East  Relief.  It  ends  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  to  Arthur 
Blake,  an  Englishman,  and  on  the  query  "Was  I  done  with 
Fate  and  was  Fate  done  with  me?" 

This  reviewer,  impressed  by  the  indomitable  drive  of  the 
woman,  would  answer  "No."  GERTRUDE  SPRINGER 

How  Children  Went  Wrong 

ROOTS  OF  CRIME:  PSYCHOANALYTICAL  STUDIES,  by  Fran* 
Alexander  and  William  Healy.  Knopf.  305  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of 
Survey  Graphic. 

/T~1HIS  is  an  impressive  book  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  It 
J-  is  a  report,  in  the  form  of  case  studies,  of  a  research 
made  by  Drs.  Alexander  and  Healy  into  the  motivation  of 
crime.  The  research  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
Rosenwald  Fund  to  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  in 
Boston.  The  object  was  to  see  whether  a  psychoanalytic 
study  of  a  group  of  adult  delinquents  would  reveal  motiva- 
tions that  would  otherwise  remain  unknown  both  to  the 
individual  delinquent  and  to  the  individuals  working  with 
him.  Because  of  the  shortness  of  time  available  for  the  work 


it  was  recognized  that  therapeutic  results  must  be  held  of 
secondary  importance. 

A  report  is  made  on  eleven  persons  each  of  whom  was 
under  analytic  examination  for  different  periods  of  time,  the 
longest,  nine  months.  No  case  was  completely  analyzed  and 
the  therapeutic  results  were  meager;  the  psychological  data 
obtained,  however,  leading  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
problem  of  the  individual  delinquent  and  of  society's  prob- 
lem with  him  was  abundantly  rewarding. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  selection  of  the  cases  was 
that  each  case  had  formerly  been  studied  and  treated  as  a 
delinquent  child  at  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center.  A 
complete  record  of  the  earlier  problems  of  the  child  and  of 
the  treatment  that  had  been  instituted  was  therefore  avail- 
able and  a  comparison  was  possible  between  the  information 
obtained  and  the  treatment  outlined  by  psychiatric  and 
social  work  methods  and  the  information  obtained  and  the 
treatment  indicated  by  the  psychoanalytic  study. 

One  is  impressed  by  the  similarity  of  material  in  the  dif- 
ferent cases.  There  are  dissimilarities  to  be  sure  but  the 
similarity  is  striking  and  is  greater  than  one  would  have 
expected.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  delinquencies  were  of  a  similar  type — running 
away  and  stealing  as  a  child,  and  wandering  and  stealing  as 
an  adult. 

A  word  of  praise  must  be  said  for  the  magnificent  job  of 
condensation  that  has  been  achieved  in  preparing  these  re- 
ports for  publication.  Daily  analytic  material  extending  over 
several  months  has  been  condensed  with  such  skill  that 
the  analytic  threads  can  be  followed  and  without  a  feeling  of 
artificiality  in  the  record.  The  reaction  tendencies  of  the 
various  individuals  stand  out  clearly  and  the  social  effect  of 
the  unconscious  dependent-receptive  attitude  that  is  shown 
in  so  many  of  the  cases  makes  for  a  clearer  understanding 
than  we  have  had  before  of  certain  criminal  motivation. 

Certainly,  this  work  has  produced  clues  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  neglected,  and  students  of  human  behavior  will  need 
to  give  thoughtful  consideration  to  it. 

FRANKWOOD  E.  WILLIAMS 

"Sharing  the  Land" 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF  COTTON  TENANCY,  by  Charles  S.  Johnson, 
Edwin  R.  Embree  and  W.  W.  Alexander.  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  SI  pp.  Price  $1  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

THE  plight  of  the  cotton  tenant  farmer  has  long  been  a 
concern  not  only  with  thoughtful  southerners  but  for  all 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  American 
agriculture.  For  years  it  has  been  evident  that  for  sharecrop- 
pers, who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  tenant  class,  a  condition 
approaching  economic  servitude  is  rapidly  developing. 

This  small  volume  is  an  excellent  digest  of  those  condi- 
tions responsible  for  what  the  authors  term  "our  greatest 
social  humiliation."  No  clearer  analysis,  no  more  pointed 
statement,  no  more  vigorous  indictment  of  the  whole  ten- 
ancy situation  could  be  desired.  Along  with  a  tragic  devo- 
tion to  a  single  cash  crop  and  an  iniquitous  credit  system, 
the  authors  recognize  the  deadening  effect  of  the  plantation 
tradition  as  one  of  the  primary  factors  in  the  collapse  of 
cotton  tenancy.  When  the  cotton  market  collapsed  a  situa- 
tion already  grown  desperate  was  accentuated.  From  their 
consideration  of  these  factors  the  authors  have  been  led  to 
conclude  that  southern  farming  must  undergo  sweeping 
changes  "if  millions  of  former  plantation  workers  arc  not 
to  be  completely  wrecked — if  the  region  itself  is  not  to  suffer 
violent  ruin." 

The  dismal  failure  of  Triple  A  millions  to  reach  those 
who  most  needed  help  convinces  the  authors,  as  it  does  all 
realistic  students  of  the  problem,  that  no  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  ready  dollars  will  suffice.  The  disease  of  cotton 
tenancy  is  deep-rooted  and  the  remedy  must  be  drastic.  What 
they  propose — and  this  seems  the  only  sane  and  sensible 
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remedy — is  reorganization  of  farming,  particularly  in  the 
old  cotton  states.  Sharecroppers  would  be  provided  land  of 
their  own,  and  subsidized  for  a  time.  This  is  their  approach 
to  the  problem,  but  realistically,  they  realize  it  is  only  the 
beginning.  There  are  other  problems  of  worn  out  soil,  race 
prejudices,  general  shiftlessness  of  the  sharecroppers  that 
must  be  considered.  But  they  are  secondary  to  the  major 
consideration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  study,  to  be  supplemented  later 
by  more  detailed  reports,  will  stimulate  a  far-reaching  move- 
ment for  farm  reorganization  in  the  cotton  states  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  efforts  toward  rehabilitation  of  agriculture. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  CECIL  HOLLAND 

Echo  of  Technocracy 

ECONOMIC  PLANNING,  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  Knopf.   384  pp.   Price  f3 

postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

A  LTHOUGH  Mr.  Cole  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
•L  \-  the  radicals,  he  has  written  so  ponderously  that  he  will 
be  read  only  by  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  righteous  who 
need  no  repentance.  Someone  ought  to  translate  him  into 
American.  As  for  the  absurdities  of  the  present  economic 
system,  there  need  be  no  argument.  And  the  chapter  on 
Russia  is  probably  accurate.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Russia 
is  succeeding  in  a  world  of  general  failure  surely  ought  to 
be  reiterated  and  rubbed  into  all  the  stuffy  old  gents  who 
have  only  heard  rumors  that  the  world  is  changing. 

Mr.  Cole  is  perhaps  a  bit  naive  in  his  estimate  of  the  New 
Deal.  He  treats  with  undue  solemnity  a  history  which  is, 
after  all,  mainly  the  record  of  what  the  child  psychologists 
call  "random  movements."  The  NRA  was  a  lurid  example 
of  national  planning,  but  it  had  to  be  gone  through,  like 
teething.  The  real  planning,  such  as  the  embryo  taxation  of 
corporations  according  to  size,  is  apparently  in  Mr.  Cole's 
"absolute  elsewhere."  He  thinks  of  planning  as  the  planning 
of  production  and  distribution.  The  problem  of  how  to  do 
it  in  a  plenty  system  strains  his  mind,  as  well  it  may.  In  his 
struggles  he  grasps  at  the  erg  and  floats  off  into  Howard 
Scott.  Of  course,  human  nature  being  the  most  changeable 
of  all  biologic  phenomena,  anything  is  possible  in  the  future. 
But  we  have  to  put  pants  on  Willie  before  1940  or  bust. 

DAVID  CUSHMAN  COVLE 

Red  Cross  Memories 

PIONEERING  WITH  THE  RED  CROSS,  by  Ernest  P.  Bicknell.  Mac- 
millan.  281  pp.  Price  $2  postpaid  of  Survey  Graphic. 

TRILLED  with  interest,  Mr.  Bicknell's  book  "Pioneering 
J-  With  the  Red  Cross"  is  still  tantalizing  in  the  thought  of 
all  he  could  have  said  after  a  unique  career  fairly  described 
by  the  word  "Pioneering."  In  Mr.  Bicknell's  memory  there 
was  a  priceless  store  of  knowledge  relating  to  events  and 
social  movements  in  this  country  between  1889  and  his 
death  a  few  months  ago.  That  he  did  not  attempt  to  write 
of  war  days  can  be  understood.  So  much  has  been  written 
of  war  relief.  I  know  from  close  association  in  those  days 
that  his  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller  War 
Relief  Commission  and  later  as  Red  Cross  Commissioner 
to  Belgium  would  have  added  two  worthwhile  chapters. 

An  intimate  personal  story,  telling  a  delightful  series  of 
stories  of  worldwide  experiences  in  a  long  and  useful  life, 
the  book  charmingly  succeeds  "in  throwing  light,"  to  use 
Mr.  Bicknell's  own  words,  "on  one  part  of  the  moving  col- 
umn and  then  another,"  with  an  attitude  of  detachment  and 
tolerance,  not  without  humor,  which  avoids  all  atmosphere 
of  controversy  or  promotion.  Playing  a  vital  part,  he  saw 
our  social  services  expand  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
fluences in  American  life.  His  youthful  energy  was  applied 
with  instinctive  judgment  to  changing  the  old  soup  kitchen 
idea  of  relief  to  the  present  social  service  ideal  of  going 
behind  immediate  human  needs  to  correct  conditions.  The 
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—It  was  no  easy  matter  to  reduce  the  life 
of  Thomas  Fuller  to  such  modest  proportions 
...  to  introduce  Fuller,  confident  that  the 
'ingenious  reader'  will  improve  the  acquaint- 
ance as  soon  as  possible.  .  .  .  The  author  has 
done  his  work  well,  and  his  book  is  as  full 
of  sound  scholarship  and  good  writing  as  an 
egg  is  full  of  meat."- — PROFESSOR  ALEXANDER 
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by  Elizabeth  Selden 

Unique  in  every  way,  it  expresses  fully  the 
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modern  Free  Dance.  .  .  .  An  inspiring,  infor- 
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incidents  he  relates  of  Red  Cross  work  are  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  the  historical  record  of  that  organization. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  social  service  and  emergency  re- 
lief have  flourished  and  grown  strong  because  they  offer  a 
field  to  express  by  action  a  certain  quality  in  the  American 
people.  That  quality  is  variously  described  as  the  spirit  of  the 
pioneer,  the  crusader,  the  reformer  and  the  neighbor.  Per- 
haps it  takes  a  little  of  each  to  account  for  the  tremendous 
personal  and  financial  support  which  the  country  has  poured 
out  in  the  field  of  social  service  and  in  extending  through 
the  Red  Cross  prompt,  practical  relief  in  wars  or  catastrophes 
of  nature.  Mr.  Bicknell  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  growth  and  evolution  of  these  movements  during 
the  years  of  their  greatest  development.  He  devoted  his  skill 
and  strength  without  stint  to  stimulating  public  support  and 
organization  for  orderly  and  practical  results. 

"Pioneering  With  the  Red  Cross"  is  well  worth  reading 
and  a  very  real  contribution  to  the  current  history  of  his  day. 
American  Red  Cross  ELIOT  WADSWORTH 


Diagnosis  of  a  Sick  Country 

THE  NAZI  DICTATORSHIP:  A  Study  in  Social  Pathology  and  poli- 
tics of  Fascism,  by  Frederick  L.  Schuman.  Knopf.  484  pp.  Price  $3 
postpaid  Survey  Graphic. 

A  LFRED  A.  KNOPF  is  to  be  thanked  for  continuing  his 
-i~X  efforts  to  acquaint  the  American  public  with  every 
aspect  of  Hitler  Geimany.  Professor  Schuman,  having  his 
American  public  in  mind  at  the  time  of  his  Hitlerian  studies 
in  Germany,  is  able  to  focus  his  attention  so  as  never  to 
lose  the  interest  and  imagination  of  his  readers.  Coming 
from  a  country  of  comparatively  sane  and  balanced  people, 
he  receives  and  imparts  a  vivid  impression  of  a  nation  and  a 
leadership  in  hysterical  turmoil.  His  narrative  of  this  "medi- 
cal case"  on  a  national  scale  is  excellent — this  tragic  epic 
from  the  1923  "Buergerbraeu-Putsch"  to  the  1934  "June 
massacres"  can  never  fail  to  raise  the  blood  of  any  imagina- 
tive reader.  His  analysis  is  always  interesting,  sometimes 
decidedly  satisfactory.  But  his  deeper  diagnosis  of  causes  and 
sources  of  the  trouble,  and  therefore  some  of  his  judgments 
on  symptoms  and  processes  of  this  disease,  remain  to  be 
questioned.  For  instance,  it  is  up  to  discussion  whether  the 
Nazi  terror  in  all  its  phases  was  as  unnecessary  as  he  seems 
to  think.  It  needed  just  this  all-pervading  terror  of  a  minor- 
ity to  cow  a  distracted  majority  into  submission. 

Moreover,  Schuman's  German  studies  and  experiences 
have  not  shaken  his  belief  in  a  materialistic  interpretation  of 
history.  He  adheres  to  the  formula  that  "Nazi  leaders  pro- 
pose, but  capitalists  and  aristocrats  dispose."  Thereby  he  fol- 
lows the  error  in  judgment  of  many  students  of  Fascism  who 
think  they  may  characterize  Fascism  and  Hitlerism  as  re- 
actionary and  pro-capitalistic  in  contrast  to  their  radical  and 
anti-capitalistic  foes.  This  antithesis  will  never  come  near  to 
reality.  It  cannot  explain  why  capitalists  and  aristocrats 
today  are  fast  becoming  almost  as  shackled  and  as  dispos- 
sessed of  their  economic  power  and  standing  in  Germany 
and  Italy  as  in  Bolshevik  Russia,  not  through  any  conscious 
dark  design  on  the  part  of  Nazi  leaders,  but  through  the 
exacting  needs  of  their  main  objective,  which  is  political. 

Schuman  has  shrewdly  explained  the  Nazi  rising  as  a 
hysterical  revolt  of  petit  bourgeoisie  against  the  frustration 
of  their  lives  between  classes.  Might  he  not  consider  a  sim- 
ilar point  of  view  for  the  explanation  of  Germany's  (and 
Italy's)  equally  unbalanced  position  among  their  fellow- 
nations  which  prompted  both  to  submit  to  extreme  dictator- 
ship and  militarism?  They  are  middle  class  nations  who 
aspire,  but  have  not  achieved,  the  rank  of  the  greatest  na- 
tions of  their  time.  TONI  STOLPER 
New  Yorf(  City 

(See  page  577  for  a  check  list  of  the  season's 
important  books) 


Communication 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  was  with  real  disappointment  that  I  perused  the 
article,  "The  Issue  in  the  Crisis"  by  James  T.  Shotwell  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  Survey  Graphic.  If  this  is  all  the  peace  leaders  have  to 
offer  to  offset  the  profits  of  a  wartime  trade  with  Italy  carried  on  by 
the  munitions  manufacturers  and  other  profiteers  as  they  clamor  for 
greater  and  greater  preparedness;  to  combat  the  high  sounding  moral 
phrases  of  the  jingoists  on  both  sides,  as  they  plead  the  special  cause 
of  Italy  as  the  carrier  of  civilization  or  of  England  as  the  champion 
of  the  League,  we  are  indeed  engaged  upon  a  futile  task.  .  .  .  Even  if 
we  succeed  in  enforcing  neutrality — and  it  will  not  be  easy — let  us  not 
forget  that  it  is  but  a  momentary  solution.  What  comes  after?  Is  there 
any  indication  that  anything  will  be  done  to  reverse  the  processes  of 
economic  nationalism  and  military  preparedness  that  have  brought  on 
the  present  crisis?  Is  there  any  hope  that  the  conditions  which  gave 
rise  to  these  rivalries  and  antagonisms  will  be  ameliorated?  Unless  that 
is  done,  the  world  can  scarcely  hope  to  stem  the  onrushing  tide  of 
war,  no  matter  what  the  temporary  outcome  of  the  present  African 
conflict  may  be.  ... 

The  League  of  Nations  has  been  powerless  to  undertake  this  task 
because  the  constituent  nations  were  unwilling  to  give  it  the  power. 
Perhaps  we  have  attempted  too  much.  To  seek  to  weld  together  in  a 
common  purpose  the  peoples  of  all  different  races,  religions  and  climes 
has  certainly  no  historic  precedent.  The  smaller  aggregations  of  peo- 
ples, which  we  call  nations,  were  formed  out  of  adjacent  populations, 
of  peoples  speaking  the  same  language  and  having  a  community  of 
interests.  And  while  the  initial  union  may  have  been  achieved  through 
war,  the  union  was  lasting  only  when  based  upon  a  common  economic 
and  cultural  interest.  Where  this  has  not  been  true  the  component  ele- 
ments have  fallen  apart  as  soon  as  the  conqueror's  sword  was  with- 
drawn. The  League  of  Nations  still  remains  the  ultimate  goal,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  tried  to  jump  the  intervening  steps  and  that 
has  proven  impossible.  .  .  . 

The  United  States,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  the  most  recent  examples 
of  the  welding  of  nations  by  means  of  customs  unions  and  a  single 
military  command.  Why  not  go  on  from  there?  Why  not  seek  to  estab- 
lish customs  and  military  unions  between  those  nations  having  a 
maximum  of  common  interests?  Why  not  establish  smaller  but  more 
effective  Leagues  of  Nations,  that  would  be  given  the  power  to  main- 
tain peace  and  develop  trade  between  their  members,  not  as  temporary 
alliances  on  the  basis  of  regional  pacts,  but  as  functional  economic  and 
military  units?  Under  a  united  military  command  these  groups  of 
nations  would  stand  a  fairly  good  chance  against  a  possible  aggressor 
from  without  and  at  the  same  time  be  protected  against  hopeless 
economic  ruin  and  human  deterioration.  Economic  union  would  save 
them  from  the  aggression  of  each  other  and  would  set  in  motion  those 
processes  of  recovery  for  which  we  have  been  waiting  too  long;  and 
the  money  saved  from  military  budgets  would  expedite  the  process,  not 
to  mention  the  beneficent  effects  that  would  follow  the  relief  from 
the  incessant  propaganda  of  fear  and  hatred  which  alone  can  gain  the 
people's  consent  to  such  ruinous  and  wasteful  expenditure.  In  virtue  of 
their  union,  the  smaller  countries  would  no  longer  be  ignored  in  the 
Council  of  Nations  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  desire  for  peace  not  be 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  interests  of  the  dominant  powers. 

The  real  issue  for  us,  then,  lies  in  devising  means  for  accomplishing 
these  initial  steps.  The  governments  have  amply  demonstrated  that 
they  cannot  be  relied  upon — the  preparedness  forces,  the  war  profiteers, 
are  too  strongly  intrenched.  But  while  these  latter  groups  are  launching 
their  drives  for  ever  bigger  armies  and  navies,  why  shouldn't  the  peace 
forces  develop  a  counter-offensive,  welding  the  nations'  youth,  in  those 
countries  where  it  is  still  possible,  into  vast  peace  armies  that  will  make 
military  expansion  unnecessary  because  they  will  be  engaged  upon  the 
task  of  leveling  both  the  economic  and  military  barriers,  concerning 
which  so  much  is  said  and  so  little  done?  In  our  own  country  we  must 
seek  to  achieve  a  real  neutrality  while  working  for  a  North  American 
Union  that  will  secure  the  economic  and  military  collaboration  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  the  south. 

We  suggest  that  all  who  are  interested  in  security  and  peace  enlist 
voluntarily  in  a  peace  army  now,  in  order  to  make  unnecessary  a  con- 
script army  in  the  not  very  distant  future.  We  appeal  to  those  who  will 
be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  life  and  limb  should  our  efforts  fail. 
President,  World  Peacctvays  THERESA  MAYER  DURLACH 

EDITOR'S  NOTE:  As  we  go  to  press  Professor  Shotwell  is  in  Europe 
and  it  is  impossible  to  forward  Mrs.  Durlach's  letter  to  him  for  reply 
in  this  issue.  In  the  new  year  Survey  Graphic  plans  to  reserve  space 
regularly  for  communications  from  readers  who  have  a  desire  to  dis- 
sent, commend  or  suggest  within  the  range  of  our  space  and  interests. 
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dominant  materials  for  industry  would  employ  our  potential 
agricultural  productivity,  the  methods  must  not  defeat  the 
programs  of  land  and  watershed  protection.  Our  forests  are 
now  being  "mined"  for  raw  materials  at  a  rate  of  annual 
extraction  far  exceeding  annual  yield. 

Not  all  types  of  industry  are  sufficiently  independent  of 
locations  of  materials,  markets  and  specialized  labor  to  oper- 
ate in  areas  of  surplus  rural  population.  But  light  manufac- 
turing of  many  kinds,  including  textiles,  food  products, 
clothing,  paper  and  printed  products,  have  shown  themselves 
surprisingly  free  in  choice  of  location.  Even  some  leading 
manufacturers  of  fine  machinery  have  operated  successfully 
at  rather  inaccessible  places  for  decades. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  existing  factories  be  transplanted. 
Too  many  human  destinies  are  involved  in  the  closing  of 
any  plant  to  justify  its  removal  if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided. 
Industrial  production  in  new  areas  should  be  new  industrial 
production. 

To  propose  financing  new  manufacturing  plants  when 
many  existing  plants  are  running  far  below  capacity  is  per- 
haps startling.  Note,  however,  that  this  is  the  equivalent  of 
what  we  are  already  doing  in  agriculture  when  unemployed 
people  in  the  cities  are  encouraged  to  go  back  to  the  land 
and  raise  crops.  Why  not  protect  farmers  who  cannot  now 
sell  their  maximum  output  against  this  infringement  of  their 
markets?  Simply  because  our  distribution  of  purchasing 
power  is  inadequate  and  must  be  supplemented  by  greater 
local  production  of  foods.  The  same  reasoning  applied  to 
industry  points  to  a  parallel  conclusion. 

The  Field  of  Government 

THE  forces  released  by  Watt,  Faraday,  Arkwright,  Liebig, 
and  Taylor  are  straining  every  institution  in  our  so- 
ciety. Government  can  help  reconcile  interests  and  guide 
these  forces  in  desired  directions.  In  general,  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  not  by  direct  participation  by  government  in 
production  or  distribution,  but  by  the  use  of  its  powers  to 
channel  their  dynamic  and  continuous  changes. 

A  program  for  government  agencies  by  which  they  can 
play  their  part  in  guiding  development  along  the  "third 
road"  therefore  rests  on  the  principle  of  dealing  with  funda- 
mental or  "framework"  factors.  Some  of  the  most  powerful 
of  these,  such  as  money  and  credit,  taxation,  and  unemploy- 
ment relief  methods,  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  Of 
vital  importance  are  the  "framework"  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion, communication,  and  electric  power.  These,  government 
should  assure,  though  not  necessarily  provide. 

The  previously  mentioned  relation  between  the  rayon 
plants  at  Elizabethton,  Tenn.  and  the  life  of  their  workers 
in  the  surrounding  country  illustrates  the  effects  of  trans- 
portation. The  growing  "networks"  of  hard-surfaced  roads 
and  electric  power  are  not  causing  development  of  diffused 
industry,  but  they  are  permitting  it.  [See  Chart  II.] 

As  water  reservoirs  and  dams  can  frequently  produce  elec- 
tric power  as  an  economic  by-product,  watershed-control 
projects  can  add  to  our  "framework"  facilities.  A  two-county 
rural  electrification  project,  now  under  way  in  southern 
Tennessee,  shows  the  effect  of  electricity  on  local  industry 
development.  The  current  is  generated  at  Muscle  Shoals.  In 
addition  to  serving  hundreds  of  farmers,  a  creamery  in  one 
of  the  county  seats  will  use  the  current.  In  the  other  county, 
a  small  food  manufacturing  plant  is  being  built  practically 
in  the  fields,  five  miles  from  the  county  seat  on  a  side  road 
to  be  served  by  a  rural  electric  line.  Both  are  locally  owned 
and  financed.  Bankers  have  made  an  addition  to  the  total 
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SOCIAL  JUSTICE  INTERPRETED  FROM  A 
DIFFERENT  ANGLE  IN  THE  NEW  BOOK 

SAFEGUARD 

PRODUCTIVE 

CAPITAL 
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national  purchasing  power  in  "creating"  and  lending  some 
of  the  funds  required  to  build  and  operate  these  plants. 

By  eliminating  freight  rate  discriminations  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  can  use  the  influence  of  the  trans- 
portation system  in  developing  a  better  balance  between  de- 
centralized and  specialized  agriculture  and  industry. 

It  is  a  responsibility  of  government  to  get  society's  "insti- 
tutional mind"  more  effectively  at  work  on  various  new  sec- 
tions of  our  "third  road,"  the  tools  required  being  research, 
education  and  demonstration.  The  immediate  tasks  arc  the 
development  of  regional  working  programs. 

People  must  be  stimulated  to  realize  the  need  lor  the  most 
advantageous  use  of  their  resources.  "Data  collection"  re- 
search must  be  undertaken,  largely  in  each  region's  public 
educational  institutions,  to  obtain  facts  necessary  for  the 
development  of  regional  and  national  programs.  These  would 
include  studies  of  the  trade  balance  of  each  area,  as  well  as 
of  typical  counties  within  it.  With  public  support  and  the 
cooperation  of  industry,  the  engineering  experiment  stations 
of  the  land  grant  colleges  could  make  a  magnificent  contri- 
bution to  the  charting  of  the  "third  road"  for  industry  by 
determining  what  industries  are  technically  and  economical- 
ly adapted  to  each  sub-area.  This  involves  studies  of  the 
economic  size  of  various  industries  and  their  economic  radius 
of  distribution. 

New  Pioneers  for  New  Frontiers 

MORE  important  and  far  more  difficult  is  "interpretative 
research."  Only  men  familiar  with  their  regions  and 
the  people  who  live  in  them  can  be  trusted  to  arrive  at  valid 
conclusions  and  tentative  programs.  Every  region,  state,  and 
county,  needs  tentative  proposals  for  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial programs,  including  estimates  of  desirable  degrees  of 
specialized  production  and  self-containment;  definitions  of 
the  barriers  to  their  realization,  such  as  unavailability  of  cap- 
ital or  discriminatory  freight  rates;  proposals  for  regional 
resource  protection  and  control.  Based  upon  their  own  find- 
ings, these  interpreters  should  formulate  measures  capable 
of  application.  Their  conclusions  are  essential  for  reference 
in  national  studies.  To  stimulate  the  necessary  investments  in 
small  industry,  there  is  need  of  "test-tube"  demonstrations 
showing  the  proposed  relation  between  industry  and  agri 
culture  under  typical  conditions.  Henry  Ford's  practice  has 
helped  the  public  grasp  the  decentralization  idea.  How 
might  such  going  demonstrations  be  arranged? 

In  each  region,  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  region- 
al programs  for  agriculture  and  industry,  there  will  come  a 
time  when  certain  principles  are  sufficiently  clear  to  merit  a 
trial.  The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  engineering  of  the 
land-grant  universities  in  the  appropriate  states  might  well 
agree  upon  areas,  and  determine  what  projects  should  be 
undertaken,  possibly  with  the  assistance  of  a  federal  agency. 
Their  representatives  could  form  joint  councils  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  demonstration  programs  and  their  execu- 
tion. In  a  county  of  hilly  land,  badly  eroded,  such  a  program 
might  include  a  shift  to  cover  crops  and  livestock  in  agri- 
culture, rural  electrification  lines  along  the  valleys,  rural 
refrigeration  to  preserve  local  meats  and  perishable  crops, 
and  some  very  simple  agricultural  processing  industries.  In 
other  areas,  new  technical  research  work  carried  out  in  the 
land-grant  engineering  experiment  stations,  and  in  other 
public  research  institutions  might  be  drawn  upon  to  provide 
opportunities  for  small  manufacturing  operations.  At  pres- 
ent, the  financing  would  have  to  be  local,  except  that 
farmers'  cooperatives  can  borrow  from  the  Farm  Credit 
Administrations'  Bank  of  Cooperatives.  In  any  case,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  investment  of  local  funds,  and 
strong  leadership  in  the  communities  would  be  essential. 

The  reaction  in  a  chemical  laboratory  test  tube  has  a 
negligible  effect  upon  the  quantities  of  chemicals  in  the  fac- 
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tory's  bin.  But  like  the  reaction  in  the  test  tube,  such 
projects  could  be  tremendously  effective  in  getting  people  to 
undertake  the  same  thing  on  a  large  scale. 

The  magic  of  science  and  invention,  power  and  machinery 
have  made  our  present  dwelling  place  exciting  but  unsafe; 
they  have  conjured  into  very  real  existence  all  around  us  an 
unknown  new  frontier  wilderness.  This  wilderness  is  im- 
penetrable, many  advisers  tell  us;  we  can  never  build  our 
"third  road"  through  it. 

But  the  American  people  already  conquered  one  frontier 
and  a  continent.  They  sensed  what  lay  beyond  the  frontier; 
sent  out  scouts  who  reported  that  there  were  no  short 
cuts;  one  expedition  after  another  made  the  best  preparations 
it  could  and  cautiously  went  ahead.  The  results  of  much 
hard  labor  were  left  behind.  But  the  plenty  and  the  freedom 
ahead  were  of  greater  value  to  those  earlier  Americans. 

The  old  physical  frontiers  were  passed  in  a  slower  age 
than  ours,  with  more  primitive  equipment,  and  with  less 
knowledge.  Already  some  of  our  new  explorations  have  been 
made  by  industry,  by  agriculture,  and  by  government.  They 
are  not  unpromising,  but  the  road  is  clearly  a  long  one.  We 
may  become  discouraged  by  the  irritatingly  slow  prepara- 
tions we  must  make. 

Should  we  hesitate  to  undertake  this  new  quest,  let  us 
first  consider  carefully  whether  we  are  ready  to  accept  the 
consequences  of  the  other  choices  we  might  make. 


THE  PROMISED  LAND 

(Continued  from  page  607) 


personal  liberty  and  preference  are  unnecessarily  restricted, 
while  the  degree  of  specialization  practiced  offers  no  advan- 
tage; besides  they  maintain  that  all  the  cooperation  necessary 
can  be  practiced  in  the  Moshav.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  success 
of  the  Kvutzah  in  these  succeeding  eight  years  has  modified 
the  views  of  most  experts;  there  now  seems  to  be  general 
agreement  that  at  least  in  the  early  days  of  a  colony  thel 
Kvutzah  has  advantage  as  a  training  ground  in  the  coopera- 
tive life.  Actually,  since  a  number  of  people  continue  to  choose 
the  Kvutzah  as  their  way  of  living,  and  since  the  Kvutzah  has 
been  quite  as  successful  as  the  Moshav,  the  answer  probably 
is  that  each  has  its  place,  and  the  support  of  the  one  or  the 
other  should  depend  on  the  type  of  colonist  to  be  suited. 

Though  illustrating  communal  living  in  a  pure  form,  a 
Palestine  Kvutzah  differs  fundamentally  from  a  Russian 
Collective.  While  the  Collective  is  established  by  govern- 
ment fiat  as  it  were,  the  Kvutzah  is  a  result  of  voluntary 
choice  of  individuals  in  no  way  forced  to  live  cooperatively. 
This  type  of  settlement  was  evolved  after  a  long  experience 
in  Jewish  colonization,  which  indicated  that  collective  efforts 
were  indispensable  in  a  pioneer  country.  Communistic  in 
an  economic  but  not  a  political  sense,  the  communism  of  the 
Kvutzah  is  practiced  only  within  the  colony  itself;  its  rela- 
tions with  the  world  outside  are  carried  on  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  transactions  of  any  capitalistic  settlement. 

Children  and  Women 

NO  story  of  the  cooperative  colonies  would  be  complete 
without  a  brief  description  of  the  education  of  the 
children,  family  life  and  the  position  of  the  women,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Kvutzah.  The  elders  appreciate  that  to  a 
certain  age  children  must  not  be  subjected  to  the  rigors 
which  will  be  demanded  of  them  later,  and  that  a  special 
type  of  education  is  necessary.  Realizing  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  whole  undertaking  depends  on  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  the  children  to  take  over  their  work,  children 
from  their  earliest  days  are  trained  in  the  principles  of  com- 
munal living.  They  reside  in  a  communal  children's  house, 
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well  planned,  attractive  and  ample — in  quarters  far  superior 
to  the  trugal  rooms  of. their  elders.  Their  education  is 
closely  tied  up  with  everyday  life,  but  the  cultural  subjects 
have  an  important  place.  Qualified  teachers  are  usually 
selected  from  among  the  settlers  themselves;  when  neces- 
sary they  are  sent  abroad  for  additional  training. 

In  a  very  small  colony  the  practice  is  to  keep  the  child 
until  his  sixth  year  in  the  same  settlement  as  his  parents,  and 
then  send  him  to  a  school  in  one  of  the  colonies  where 
such  institutions  have  been  organized,  for  obviously  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  have  a  school  of  the  high  stand- 
ards desired  in  every  settlement.  In  the  Moshav  the  school 
is,  of  course,  in  the  settlement  itself.  Despite  the  "separation" 
of  parents  and  children,  never  have  I  seen  more  affection 
between  these  groups  than  in  the  Kvutzot  I  visited.  As  soon 
as  work  was  over  parents  immediately  rushed  to  the  chil- 
dren's house,  where  they  either  played  with  the  little  ones 
in  the  nursery  or  took  the  older  ones  for  a  walk  or  visit 
to  their  own  little  room. 

Women  in  the  cooperative  colonies  are  doing  the  same 
work  as  their  husbands  in  the  settlements,  whether  it  be  in 
the  field,  in  the  office  or  workshop  or  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. Every  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  women  to  the 
actual  not  only  the  legal  status  of  the  men;  and  the  women 
have  indeed  broadened  in  outlook  by  this  approach. 

Last  summer  one  of  the  founders  of  Degania,  a  tall, 
strong  woman  who  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  landscape, 
was  our  guide.  "What  matter  if  we  haven't  got  all  the  com- 
forts that  we  will  have  some  day.  We've  everything  we 
absolutely  need  and  a  great  deal  more  besides  .  .  ."  she  said 
surveying  with  pride  the  impressive  community  house 
shaded  by  tall  palm  trees,  the  first  floor  of  which  was  divided 
into  individual  rooms  assigned  to  the  different  couples. 
"When  we  celebrated  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  last  year, 
we  were  proud  of  what  we'd  done,  for  our  orange  groves 
compare  with  any  and  our  cattle  are  as  fine  as  there  are  in 
the  country.  We  felt  we  had  kept  faith  with  ourselves  and 
brought  our  dreams  to  a  practical  fruition." 

As  we  walked  by  her  side  in  the  groves  we  understood; 
and  when  we  visited  the  model  dairy  we  knew  why  she  was 
satisfied.  It  was  only  then  that  she  told  us  that  with  the 
assistance  of  other  women  comrades  the  cows  were  her 
responsibility,  that  ever  since  the  first  day  of  the  colony, 
here  she  had  toiled,  here  she  had  made  her  contribution  by 
putting  her  heart  and  soul  and  physical  strength  in  scien- 
tifically working  toward  the  improvement  of  the  native  cow. 

Progress  of  Agriculture 

THE  tireless  efforts  of  the  settlers  in  experimentation  have 
reenforced  the  work  of  the  institutes  for  research  and 
training  sponsored  by  the  Jewish  Agency,  research  that  is 
being  conducted  in  the  most  modern  laboratories,  and  which 
should  ultimately  benefit  the  whole  near  East. 

Even  though  in  a  country  like  Palestine,  the  test  of  suc- 
cess cannot  be  measured  entirely  by  concrete  results,  figures 
may  be  offered  as  evidence  of  remarkable  progress.  These 
results  achieved  through  the  introduction  of  modern  meth- 
ods of  cultivation  show  that  the  dire  poverty  inevitable  un- 
der methods  pursued  by  the  fellah  may  be  changed.  A  mini- 
mum standard  of  living  suitable  for  a  civilized  people  has 
already  been  achieved  in  this  short  time.  Practically  every 
colony  in  the  Emek  has  this  year  started  to  pay  back  its 
loan  to  the  Foundation  Fund.  Last  year  "Tnuvah,"  the  co- 
operative marketing  agency,  sold  for  the  fifty  cooperative 
colonies  financed  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Foundation  Fund, 
products  amounting  to  £291,000,  an  increase  of  £82,000  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  cooperative  movement  in  Palestine  is  very  different 
from  the  cooperative  movement  elsewhere.  The  movement 
was  not  superimposed  from  above;  in  fact  under  Turkey  it 


grew  despite  its  lack  of  legal  recognition,  and  later  on, 
without  having  any  specific  encouragement  or  help  from 
the  mandate  government.  With  little  or  no  knowledge  or 
background,  agricultural  selling  cooperatives,  workers  pro- 
ductive societies  and  building  cooperatives  were  organized 
to  meet  a  definite  need  which  was  recognized  over  fifty 
years  ago  when  the  first  Jewish  settlers  came.  This  must  be 
realized  to  get  an  understanding  of  the  cooperative  organi- 
zations, numbering  200  with  over  40,000  members. 

With  mixed  farming  substituted  for  the  two  crop  rotation 
of  grain  (summer  and  winter)  the  income  of  a  farm  has  in- 
creased fivefold.  This  mixed  farming,  including  dairying, 
cattle  and  poultry  raising,  plantations  and  vegetable  growing 
is  important  as  offering  a  cash  crop  as  well  as  an  improved 
local  diet,  heretofore  woefully  lacking.  Through  crossbreed- 
ing the  domestic  Arabian  cow  with  the  Damascus  or  Hol- 
land breed,  the  average  annual  yield  has  actually  been  raised 
from  700  to  4500  liters  of  milk  per  animal.  As  a  result  of 
scientific  poultry  raising  and  the  importation  of  desirable 
breeds  the  average  annual  yield  of  the  hen  is  today  150  eggs. 
Again  140  kilograms  of  wheat  is  obtained  from  each  acre 
of  land  as  against  the  60  kilograms  produced  when  the  Zion- 
ist Organization  started  experimenting  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Citrus  culture,  mainly  in  the  coastal  district  dependent 
on  irrigation,  has  been  increased  tenfold. 

Is  this  great  advance  in  agriculture  a  temporary  matter, 
or  will  it  have  an  increasingly  important  place  in  the  up- 
building of  Palestine?  No  one  is  better  qualified  to  answef 
than  L.  Ruppin,  head  of  the  colonization  division  of  the 
Jewish  agency.  In  his  address  before  the  Zionist  Congress 
this  past  summer  he  said: 

"Today  we  have  very  much  greater  possibilities  for  a 
more  rapid  expansion  of  our  colonization  than  we  had  25 
years  ago,  or  even  15.  We  have  the  knowledge  as  to  how 
the  farms  should  be  prepared,  we  have  the  market  for  our 
products,  we  have  a  small  army  of  previously  trained  settler 
applicants,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  middle  class 
settlers.  In  the  case  of  middle  class  settlers  only  a  small 
amount  of  individual  credit  is  needed.  We  own  land  not  yet 
settled,  but  capable  of  accommodating  2000  families.  Many 
thousand  previously  trained  agricultural  workers  await  the 
opening  of  new  land  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund. 

"The  Palestine  home  market  offers  today  an  almost  un- 
limited field  for  farm  products.  We  could  have  raised  our- 
selves the  greatest  part  of  the  21/^  million  pounds  of  farm 
produce  which  we  imported  in  1934.  .  .  .  Not  less  than 
£238,000  worth  of  dairy  products  were  imported.  At  most 
only  15,000,000  eggs  were  produced  .  .  .  there  were  im- 
ported 57  million  eggs  valued  at  £105,000,  cattle  imported 
amounted  to  262,000  head  valued  at  £350,000.  Of  course 
these  imports  cover  also  the  requirement  of  non-Jewish  con- 
sumers. ...  I  estimate  that  the  provisioning  of  50,000  Jew- 
ish immigrants  would  require  at  least  5000  to  10,000  agri- 
cultural workers  to  satisfy  their  needs — let  alone  those  en- 
gaged in  orange,  almond  and  wine  trade." 

However,  a  number  of  problems  must  be  met  to  insure 
continued  development.  Although  14  percent  of  the  land 
under  colonization  is  worked  by  Jews,  more  land  is  needed 
and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  it  and 
then  only  at  the  most  exorbitant  prices.  (Up  to  date  the 
Foundation  Fund  has  spent  over  £5,000,000,  and  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund  over  £3,000,000,  while  the  Palestine  Jew- 
ish Colonization  Association,  an  outgrowth  of  Baron  de 
Rothschild's  interests,  has  funds  invested  in  land  and  im- 
provements costing  £12,500,000.  The  JNF  owns  some  four 
hundred  thousand  dunams  of  land  and  the  PICA  nearly 
half  a  million.)  Furthermore,  since  land  with  water  yields 
five  times  as  much  as  land  without,  it  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  discover  more  water  resources  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  people  that  can  be  cared  for  on  the 
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Second  Large  Printing 
For  Every  Social  Worker  and  Teacher 

SOCIAL  GAMES  FOR  RECREATION 

By  B.  S.  MASON  and  E.  D.  MITCHELL 

Co-Authors   of   "Active  Games  and   Contests,"    "The   Theory  of 
Play,"  etc. 

Now  that  Christmas  is  at  hand  every  social  worker 
and  teacher  will  want  this  mammoth  collection  of 
social  games  at  hand  for  use  at  all  kinds  of 
Christmas  parties.  Recommended  by  leaders  all 
over  the  country  as  the  best  compilation  now  avail- 
able, it  is  the  answer  of  the  ever-present  problem 
of  WHAT  SHALL  WE  PLAY? 

Suppose  you  are  having  a  party  and  many  of  the 
guests  are  not  acquainted  with  each  other — below 
you  will  find  a  "mixer"  that  will  get  the  party 
going: 

Musical  Mixer 

Give  each  guest,  as  he  or  she  enters,  a  slip  con- 
taining the  name  of  a  popular  .song.  The  guests 
immediately  search  for  others  holding  the  name 
of  the  same  song.  When  the  groups  are  together, 
give  them  a  few  moments  to  converse  and  get 
acquainted  and  then  call  on  each  group  to  sing 
their  song. 

When  the  party  is  well  along  (you  may  have 
played  Ghosts,  Twenty  Questions,  Coffee  Pot, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  described  in  this  book) ,  you 
might  spring  one  of  the  Joke  Stunts  and  Trick 
Games,  as  follows: 

Newspaper  Touch 

Two  players  are  given  a  newspaper  and  instructed 
to  stand  on  it  so  they  cannot  touch  each  other. 
The  two  try  all  possible  positions  only  to  find 
that  they  can  always  touch  each  other.  The  trick 
is  to  spread  the  newspaper  in  a  doorway  and 
close  the  door. 

These  are  just  samples  of  the  1200  games  described 
in  this  popular  book.  They  are  classified  as  to  age 
and  where  they  are  to  be  played  and  arranged 
under  the  following  chapter  heads:  Social  Mixers, 
Social  Dancing  Aids,  Party  Games,  Mystery  Games, 
Dramatic  Party  Games,  Social  Relays  and  Group 
Contests,  Rotative  Party  Games,  Mental  Play, 
Clubroom  and  Playroom  Games,  Joke  Stunts, 
Forfeits,  etc.  Many  of  the  games  are  illustrated 
with  line  drawings,  8  vo.,  cloth,  421  pages,  $2.50. 

It  will  make  an  ideal  Christmas  present  for  your 
friend  in  Social  work. 

Send  No  Money,  but  merely  pay  the  postman  $2.50 
plus  a  few  pennies  postage  charges.  THIS  IS  A 
GUARANTEED  BOOK  and  if  you  do  not  feel  the 
book  worth  the  price,  you  may  return  it  within  five  days 
and  receive  your  money  back. 

ORDER  COUPON 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  Publishers 
67  West  44  St.,  New  York 

Send  me  Social  Games  for  Recreation.  I  will  pay  the  postman 
$2.50  plus  a  few  pennies  postage  charges. 
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.Address 


City Sute 

Check    here    il    you    prefer    to    send    your    remittance    $2.50 
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(Check   or   Money    Order)    thus    saving    postage    charges.     Same 
guarantee  applies,  of  course. 
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Husbands  Are 

their  way 


to  sound  financial  health 


Family  budget  systems,  as  a  rule, 
get  little  acclaim  from  harassed 
husbands,  who  would  rather  know 
where  to  get  the  money  than  how 
to  spend  it. 

But  Household  found  a  way  to 
make  them  read  about  budgeting 
.  .  .  and  like  it.  The  whole  de- 
lightfully amusing  scheme  is  un- 
folded in  Jerome  Beatty's  "Tips 
for  Lazy  Husbands" — an  amaz- 
ing tour  de  force  that's  got  hus- 
bands laughing  their  way  to 
sound  financial  health,  taking  an 
interest  in  scientific  budgeting  of 
family  income,  and  actively  co- 
operating in  their  wives'  coura- 
geous efforts  to  stretch  those  pay 
roll  dollars  into  a  comfortable 
and  sufficient  living.  "Tips  for 
Lazy  Husbands"  is  but  one  of 
Household's  efforts  to  supple, 
ment  its  family  loan  service  with 


practical  help  in  maintaining  a 
high  family  living  standard  de- 
spite a  small  income. 

"Money  Management"  is  the 
budget  system  Jerome  Beatty's 
booklet  is  laughing  the  husband 
into  adopting. 

"Better  Buymanship"  Bulle- 
tins embrace  a  thoroughgoing 
investigation  into  the  values  and 
buying  points  of  scores  of  every- 
day commodities.  Thousands  are 
using  them  as  guides  to  the 
stretching  of  their  buying  dollars. 
We  should  like  you  to  have  any 
or  all  the  literature  listed  in  the 
coupon  in  which  you  may  be 
interested. 


BURR  BLACKBURN 

Director  of  Research 
BERNICE  DODGE 

"Home  Economist" 


HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE  CORPORATION  /W 

Headquarters:  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

Household  Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  make  cash 
loans  to  families  through  174  branch  offices  in  117  leading  cities 

The  booklets  thrifty  Americans  are  using 

Check  and  Mail 
This  Coupon 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION  SG-IJ 

Research  Department, 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:   Please  send  the  literature  I  have  checked 
on  this  coupon. 

FREE  BULLETINS 

n  Money    Management    for  I — I  Marrying  on  a  Small  Income.    Fi- 

Households,  the  budget  book.  I — I  nancial  plans  for  the  great  adventure. 

DTips    for     Lazy    Husbands,  I — I  Whrn  Should  a  Family  Borrow — 

a  humorous  but  convincing  ar-  I — I  a  leaflet    showing    how    to    decide 


gument   for  making  the  wife  whether  a  loan   is 

business  manager  of  the  home.  given  case. 

DThe  Household  Loan  Plan  —  fully 
explaining  Household's  loan  service. 


advisable    in    a 


BETTER  BUYMANSHIP 

Any  one  BETTER  BUYMANSHIP  bulletin  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who 
wish  to  examine  the  booklets  before  ordering.  Please  check  the  one  you  pre- 
fer. The  titles  of  the  series  to  date  are  listed  below.  The  price  of  these  book- 
lets is  two  for  5c.  (A  special  rate  of  a  penny  a  copy  will  be  made  to  study 
groups  ordering  25  or  more  to  be  sent  in  one  package,  any  selection  of  subjects.) 
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Sheets,  Blankets,  Table     Fruits  and  Vegetables,     Better  Buymanship  No.  16 

Linen  and  Towels  Fresh  and  Canned  Ready  in  December 

There  will  lit  interesting  additions  to  this  library  during  1936.  Watch  for  announcements. 
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land  already  owned  as  well  as  to  provide  water  for  new  land 
which  may  be  acquired.  Although  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  this  matter,  in  the  judgment  of  some  authorities 
this  problem  has  been  attacked  only  in  a  piecemeal  man- 
ner, and  until  unified  research  of  sufficiently  large  propor- 
tions be  applied  to  the  entire  country  without  sparing  funds, 
the  country's  most  fundamental  problem  will  be  unsolved. 

The  Future  of  the  Land 

HP  HOSE  who  are  responsible  for  purchasing  land  for  colo- 
-L  nization  are  alive  to  the  accusation  that  the  fellah  who 
has  lived  there  for  centuries  being  "deprived"  of  his  land 
is  being  deprived  of  his  livelihood.  However,  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  fellahin  owned  the  land  which 
was  purchased;  in  those  cases  where  they  did,  such  high 
prices  were  paid  that  for  the  first  time  the  fellahin  from 
whom  it  was  bought  were  able  either  to  buy  better  land  or 
to  improve  their  remaining  plots  so  as  to  make  its  land  yield 
sufficient  for  their  support.  In  all  cases  provision  is  made  on 
improved  land  for  those  natives  who  worked  parcels  of 
property.  An  example  of  this  is  the  action  of  the  company 
which  has  taken  over  from  a  group  of  Arab  Effendi  their 
twenty  years  concession  to  drain  the  Hullah  swamps  near 
the  Syrian  border.  The  new  concessionaires  are  obligating 
themselves  voluntarily  to  give  15,000  dunams  of  improved 
land  to  the  Arabs  now  living  there  in  place  of  the 
10,000  dunams  their  predecessors  were  obligated  to  provide. 
That  the  new  settlements  have  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  older  Arab  villages  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  already 
many  villages  in  their  proximity  have  improved  considera- 
bly in  standards.  Shaken  out  of  his  lethargy,  the  fellah  is 
beginning  to  appreciate  his  right  to  and  the  possibility  of 
achieving  a  decent  living  standard.  The  Jewish  worker, 
realizing  that  he  has  a  common  interest  with  the  Arab 
worker,  has  helped  to  organize  the  natives  into  unions — but 
that  touches  upon  a  problem  outside  of  agriculture.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  however,  at  the  present  moment  Pales- 
tine is  the  only  country  in  which  the  Arab  population  is 
prosperous.  Wages  are  three  times  as  high  as  in  Transjordin, 
Syria  and  Egypt;  Arabs  from  those  countries  are  migrating 
in  as  great  numbers  as  possible  to  Palestine. 

It  was  my  last  day  in  the  colonies.  I  was  visiting  the 
"American  Kvutzah"  where  some  fifty  young  men  and 
women — many  college  graduates,  mostly  all  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  eastern  European  immigrants  who  had  lived  in  some 
of  the  large  cities  in  the  United  States — showed  me  with 
pride  the  attractive  temporary  quarters  in  which  they  were 
living  until  they  received  land  of  their  own  on  which  to 
establish  an  agricultural  colony.  Some  were  employed  in  the 
nearby  town;  their  wages  helped  to  augment  the  general 
income. 

"But  an  easy  existence  is  not  what  we  came  here  for," 
one  youth  of  twenty-one  said  to  me.  "Our  longing  is  to  be 
allotted  land  in  the  Emek.  We  realize  that  there  our  life  will 
not  be  as  pleasant  and  carefree  as  it  is  now,  that  we  must 
build  literally  from  the  ground  up.  But  the  satisfaction  we 
will  achieve  in  living  the  lives  of  workers  on  the  land,  in 
helping  to  bring  back  to  fertility  this  long  neglected  country, 
in  doing  our  part  to  build  up  a  social  order  free  from  ex- 
ploitation will  more  than  compensate  us  for  any  sacrifices 
we  must  make." 

His  words  but  paraphrased  the  sentiments  a  number  of 
the  group  had  expressed.  This  spirit  of  joy  and  inspired 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  asset  in  Palestine.  The  great  lesson  that  Palestine 
has  to  offer  the  world  is  that  much  can  be  accomplished  in 
agriculture  through  the  application  of  true  cooperative 
methods.  From  what  I  saw  it  seemed  that  in  the  last  analysis 
permanent  success  depends  on  these  methods  being  put  into 
operation  by  the  right  kind  of  human  beings. 
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Why,  his  voice  and  his  red  hair  alone  would  elect  him.  He 
could  be  painted  as  the  savior  of  Detroit  in  its  hour  of 
despair.  And  the  funny  part  of  it  all  was  that  it  turned 
out  almost  that  way. 

Frank  Murphy  was  not  unambitious,  but  neither  was  he 
overanxious  to  resign  from  the  judgeship  and  plunge  into 
a  political  fight  of  uncertain  outcome.  The  editors  of  the 
stricken  paper  pleaded.  The  people  needed  him  (and  the 
paper  needed  him).  He  was  their  only  hope  to  block  the  re- 
election of  the  recalled  mayor.  Murphy,  a  devout  Catholic 
chosen  to  be  pitted  against  an  alleged  Ku  Kluxer,  stopped 
to  listen.  A  few  months  later,  before  a  wildly  roaring  cam- 
paign crowd,  he  coined  the  phrase  that  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  his  name  in  Detroit. 

It  was  the  pivotal  speech  of  his  career.  He  was  leaving  a 
cloistered  bench  and  stepping  into  a  political  battlefield. 
"What  this  town  needs — "  rang  his  clear  voice  as  he  ap- 
proached his  peroration;  and  then  it  dropped  almost  to  a 
whisper.  "What  this  town  needs,"  said  Frank  Murphy  wist- 
fully, "is  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  the  dew  and  sunshine  of 
a  new  morning." 

IF  it  was  bunk,  it  was  magic  bunk.  From  then  on,  it  was 
the  "dew-and-sunshine  campaign"  and  Murphy  was 
the  dew-and-sunshine  candidate  and,  to  this  day,  he  is  af- 
fectionately, or  scoffingly,  referred  to — depending  on  who 
is  doing  the  referring — as  "Old  Dew-and-Sunshine." 

It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  political  battles  any 
American  city  has  ever  seen.  Detroit  had,  before  Bowles,  a 
line  of  incredibly  efficient,  public-spirited,  non-partisan  may- 
ors, ever  since  James  Couzens,  now  senior  senator  from 
Michigan,  was  the  first  executive  under  its  new  charter. 

The  city  could  have  its  15,000  prohibition  blind  pigs,  its 
perennially  stupid  representation  at  Lansing  and  its  Purple 
Gang.  But  it  insisted  on  "the  goods"  at  the  City  Hall. 
Bowles  did  not  have  the  goods.  Murphy  did.  It  was  just 
eight  months  from  the  time  Bowles  was  inaugurated  in 
January  1930,  until  he  was  recalled  in  August.  One  month 
later,  Murphy  was  elected  mayor  over  Bowles  and  several 
other  candidates.  But  what  a  month!  Murphy's  speeches 
were  like  the  masterpieces  of  a  French  chef — flavored  to  the 
exact  taste  of  each  crowd.  He  elbowed  and  shouldered  his 
way  into  jammed  little  Negro  churches  on  the  lower  East 
Side,  grinning  and  joshing,  and  started  his  speech:  "Broth- 
ers." He'd  go  before  the  Wednesday  Noon  Stuffed  Shirts' 
Luncheon  Club  and  talk  about  budgets  and  the  fire  depart- 
ment. He  was  so  much  at  home  at  Polish  picnics  that 
voters  of  this  group,  like  the  Negroes,  ran  up  majorities  for 
im  of  from  2  to  1  to  10  to  1  in  their  districts. 

Murphy  took  to  the  mayoralty  not  only  his  ability  to 
cajole  and  conciliate  but  the  good  sense  to  appoint  to  key 
positions  the  best  men  he  could  find.  He  named  one  of 
Detroit's  finest  attorneys,  who  had  never  held  a  political 
job,  police  commissioner  with  full  authority.  He  combed 
the  town  for  a  commissioner  of  public  works  (DPW  had 
been  the  political  grab-bag)  and  finally  settled  on  a  young- 
ish non-political  engineer  who  had  just  built  the  new  $30,- 
000,000  water  system.  They  met  for  the  first  time  when 
the  engineer  answered  a  summons  to  the  mayor's  office  to 
accept  an  appointment  carrying  control  of  most  of  the  city's 
patronage.  He  got  the  son  of  the  president  of  Detroit 
Edison  Company  to  be  commissioner  of  purchases. 

As  city  comptroller,  Murphy  appointed  G.  Hall  Roosevelt, 
brother  of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  fourth  cousin 
of  the  President.  This  appointment  was  to  prove  the  most 
important  of  Murphy's  political  career.  The  city's  financial 
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TUBES 


strange  shapes  of  glass  and 
metal!  Yet  it's  the  electron  tube  that  gives  radio  its 
tongue  —  leads  ships  and  airplanes  through  fog  and 
darkness  —  directs  the  surgeon's  knife  —  wars  successfully 
against  disease. 

Yesterday,  only  a  laboratory  product!  Today,  it  tests 
castings  and  welds,  matches  the  color  of  dress  goods,  and 
detects  invisible  manufacturing  errors.  Tomorrow,  it  will 
do  things  never  done  before. 

Continual  development  in  electron  tubes  is  only  one  of 
the  contributions  of  G-E  research  —  research  that  has 
saved  the  public  from  ten  to  one  hundred  dollars  for 
every  dollar  it  has  earned  for  General  Electric. 
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GENERAL        ELECTRIC 


WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE 


Largest  of  the  Merriam-Webster  abridg* 
ments.  1,268  pages;  1,700  illustrations; 
106.000  entries  with  definitions,  spelling, 
pronunciation,  use. 

Thin-paper  indexed  :  Cloth,  $3.50  ;  Fabrikoid.  $5.00  ;  Leather,  $7.00  ; 
Pigskin,  dark  blue  or  natural,  $8.50.  Get  the  best.  Purchase  of  your 
bookseller  or  send  order  and  remittance  direct  to  the 
publishers,  or  write  for  free  information. 

G.&C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  593  Broadway,  Springfield,  Mass.  I 


ANNA  LOUISE  STRONG 

The  author  of  the  recent  best  seller,  "/  Change  Worlds,"  has  written  the  most 
brilliant,  vivid  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  forces  that  underlie  the 
strange  winds  of  revolution  and  civil  war  that  are  blowing  strongly  over 
the  Far  East  today. 


"A     series     of     extraordinarily 

brilliant    thumb-nail    sketches." 

— New  Masses 

"Journalism  of  the  highest 
order  —  vivid,  colorful,  ex- 
citing."— The  New  York  Post 


"An  unforgettable  picture." 

— Charles  A.  Beard 
"Like  John  Reed's  Ten  Days 
That  Shook  the  World,  China's 
Millions  is  journalistic  his- 
tory." — New  Republic 
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troubles  took  him  and  Hall  Roosevelt  frequently  to  New 
York,  and  they  spent  many  weekends  at  Hyde  Park.  It 
was  during  these  informal  chats  that  the  future  President 
took  his  measure  of  the  future  governor-general. 

It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  picture  Murphy's  problem  of  the 
fall  of  1930,  because  relief  today  is  a  national  byword.  But 
in  1930,  there  was  no  federal  relief;  and  Detroit  was  lead- 
ing the  industrial  crash.  Automobile  workers,  many  of 
whom  had  been  imported  to  the  city  to  provide  a  plentiful 
labor  supply,  were  not  only  unemployed  but  desperate. 

At  all  costs,  Uncle  Sam  should  shun  "the  dole."  A  little 
private  charity,  yes.  But  give  the  taxpayers'  money  away? 
Preposterous!  The  normal  relief  problem — unemployables 
and  aged — had  always  been  cared  for  by  the  city.  When 
the  avalanche  descended,  everyone  but  the  city  was  looking 
the  other  way.  The  state  turned  up  its  nose.  The  federal 
government  was  "not  in  the  relief  business." 

Upwards  surged  the  relief  bill— §1,000,000  this  month, 
$1,500,000  next,  $1,700,000 — then  a  whole  string  of  months 
when  Detroit  spent  more  than  |2,000,000  to  feed,  house 
and  clothe  its  destitute  unemployed.  This  started  several 
months  ahead  of  the  acute  relief  crisis  in  other  cities.  It 
was  something  new.  Realistically  Murphy  faced  it,  backed 
by  a  not  too  friendly  council. 

Large  taxpayers  howled  in  pain.  Look  what  was  hap- 
pening to  the  budget!  Look  what  was  happening  to  the 
city  debt!  This  man  had  spent  $20,000,000  in  little  over 
a  year — and  was  "getting  nothing  back"  for  it.  To  make 
the  picture  worse,  a  sieve-like  auditing  system,  already  being 
changed,  permitted  a  Welfare  Department  clerk  to  gal- 
lop off  with  $204,000  and  fix  himself  up  with  a  couple  of 
fine  cars  and  a  yacht.  This  story  adorned  the  front  pages 
for  weeks.  The  bankers  began  to  press  for  reduced  ex- 
penses. Comptroller  Roosevelt  put  his  arms  around  their 
shoulders  and  shoved  them  off. 

But  the  city  could  stand  the  pressure  no  longer.  And 
right  there,  though  no  one  knew  it,  came  the  push  which 
ultimately  put  Uncle  Sam  into  the  relief  business.  The 
shoe  was  beginning  to  pinch  in  other  cities.  The  desperate 
but  resourceful  Irishman  invited  Paul  V.  Betters,  of  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  over  from  Chicago  and 
together  they  called  the  meetings  of  city  executives  which 
were  eventually  organized  into  the  US  Conference  of  May- 
ors. Social  workers  already  had  appealed  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  assist  local  communities  in  providing  relief  for 
the  unemployed.  Murphy's  Conference  of  Mayors  crystal- 
lized this  movement.  It  gave  it  force  and  before  many  weeks 
had  passed  federal  funds  were  flowing  into  relief  in  many 
states. 

Those  who  feared  the  outpouring  of  relief  funds  would 
wreck  the  city  financially  were  right — or  almost  right.  De- 
partments, already  efficient  for  municipal  agencies,  found 
the  whip  of  that  old  campaign  cry — "Efficiency  and  Econ- 
omy"— applied  as  never  before.  Murphy  cut  the  expenses 
of  government  proper  $27,000,000.  He  did  not,  as  one 
magazine  writer  recently  related,  cut  out  that  much  "graft." 
And  not  all  of  the  reduction  was  directly  attributable  to  Mur- 
phy. Most  of  it  was. 

Meanwhile  banking  interests  were  using  every  sort  of 
pressure  to  bring  about  reduction  of  municipal  salaries  and 
services  so  they  could  collect  their  money  in  full  and,  if  pos- 
sible, on  time.  Comptroller  Roosevelt  gave  his  support  to  a 
plan  for  refunding  $30,000,000  of  the  city's  "floating  debt" 
— short-term  notes  incurred  largely  to  finance  welfare — into 
short  term  bonds  running  for  three  and  five  years.  This  got 
the  bankers'  money  out.  It  averted  an  outright  default, 
which  was  Comptroller  Roosevelt's  aim.  But  it  murdered  the 
next  year's  budget — -when  money  had  to  be  found  to 
amortize  the  bonds. 
This  led  directly  to  Murphy's  last  big  task  as  mayor — work- 


ing out  a  plan  to  rearrange  the  city's  debt  schedule  so  de- 
pression payments  would  be  reduced — a  $400,000,000  deal, 
the  largest  such  refunding  operation  ever  floated  in  this 
country.  Before  this  could  be  completed,  the  Philippine  ap- 
pointment came.  Frank  Couzens,  son  of  the  senator,  who 
has  just  been  re-elected  mayor  by  an  enormous  majority, 
stepped  in.  Couzens  proposed  a  refunding  plan  of  his  own, 
which  was  accepted  at  once  by  the  bankers  and  the  city. 

As  Murphy  was  packing  up  preparatory  to  leaving  for 
Manila,  he  gave  his  last  interview  as  mayor.  His  friend- 
ship with  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  it  was  commonly  reported, 
had  during  his  judgeship  made  him  independently  wealthy 
through  investment  in  Chrysler  stock.  The  stock  crashed. 
A  reporter  asked  the  mayor  what  his  financial  status  was. 
Was  he  leaving  Detroit  a  rich  man  or  a  poor  man? 

"I  not  only  am  poor,"  said  Murphy,  "I'm  broke." 

It  made  a  good  story  and  was  duly  captioned  "Murphy 
Leaves  City,  Broke." 

But  some  wag  of  a  printer  left  out  the  crucial  comma. 

"Murphy  Leaves  City  Broke"  screamed  the  headline. 
Murphy  laughed  with  the  rest  of  them. 


OTHER  PEOPLE'S  BABIES 

{Continued  from  page  593) 


children  and  spread  the  costs  when  social  disaster  comes? 

Further,  if  the  most  fertile  sixth  of  our  population  were 
persuaded  to  embark  on  a  moratorium  in  babies  during 
years  of  relief,  what  would  happen  a  generation  later  to  the 
demand  for  houses  and  automobiles  and  clothing  and  food? 
Is  not  a  rise  in  that  demand,  rather  than  a  shrinkage,  hoped 
for  by  many  of  those  who  now  decry  taxes  to  support  other 
people's  babies?  The  present  American  birthrate  is  too  low 
to  maintain  the  population  if  it  continues  at  this  same  level 
over  a  period  of  time;  it  can  show  an  increase  now  only 
because,  as  a  result  of  higher  past  birthrates,  a  high  propor- 
tion of  us  now  are  in  the  reproductive  years.  Lost  baby  crops 
could  not  be  made  up  later  by  speeded-up  production. 

To  raise  these  questions  is  not  to  minimize  the  unfor- 
tunate fact  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  population's  increase 
comes  from  those  least  able  to  assure  their  children  of  what 
every  child  should  have,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  that 
of  the  world  in  which  he  is  to  live.  There  is  need  for  intel- 
ligent planning  of  population,  but  it  considered  terms  of 
social  aims  rather  than  in  a  moment  of  panic  over  relief- 
loads.  It  is  unfair  to  a  child  to  be  born  unwanted  into  any 
home,  rich  or  poor.  Widespread  dissemination  of  contracep- 
tive information  to  those  who  wish  it  would  avert  some  of 
the  kinds  of  misery  we  now  are  experiencing,  including  the 
poverty  of  many  who  are  on  relief  rolls  because  they  have 
more  children  than  they  wished.  When  social  and  economic 
status  rises  among  a  group  of  people  whose  change  can  be 
followed  (as  in  the  second  generation  of  immigrant  fam- 
ilies) the  birthrate  falls  at  once  in  line  with  their  hopes  for 
themselves  and  their  children.  If  there  are  "too  many"  of 
some  group  perhaps  an  answer  is  to  raise  their  status. 

The  wave  of  falling  birthrates  started  in  New  England 
more  than  a  century  ago  as  children  ceased  to  have  the 
economic  significance  (and  the  chance)  they  once  had  on 
the  farms.  It  has  swept  in  turn  over  all  but  isolated  sections 
of  the  country  as  they  became  exposed  to  industrialization. 
The  long  view  suggests  forcibly  that  people,  by  and  large, 
will  make  an  effort  to  adapt  the  size  of  their  families  to  their 
means  as  best  they  can.  So  far  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  Americans  have  changed  in  that  respect. 
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ENCOURAGED  by  the  success  of  ten  annual  sum- 
mer seminars  in  Mexico,  the  Committee  on  Cultural 
Relations  with  Latin  America  announces  the  first  seminar 
in  Guatemala  over  the  Christmas  holidays.  With  Charles 
Thomson  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and  Rene  d' 
Harnoncourt,  interpreter  of  Indian  folk  art,  a  group  limited 
to  forty  will  sail  from  Philadelphia,  December  24,  on  the 
United  Fruit  Line's  SS  Tela,  return  January  12,  the  round 
trip,  including  hotel  and  program  fee,  $315  to  $325,  with 
no  passport  necessary.  In  Guatemala,  Hubert  Herring, 
assisted  by  other  outstanding  authorities,  will  direct  the 
seminars.  There  is  still  time  to  apply  for  membership  and 
combine  a  sunny  holiday  with  a  stimulating  intellectual 

perience. 

Sun  addicts  who  simply  want  to  relax  on  a  vacation 
cruise  have  a  large  choice  of  economical  trips  in  the  Carib- 
bean, a  sea  as  strategic  as  the  Mediterranean  for  casual 
tourists,  with  the  average  minimum  rate  for  a  voyage  to 
the  principal  islands  being  a  little  under  $10  a  day.  The 
rates  on  American  Express's  17th  annual  cruise  tour  to 
South  America,  crossing  the  tip  of  the  continent  by  rail, 
and  stopping  at  every  important  city,  are  now  set  at  $1575, 
leaving  New  York  (or  $1415  to  and  from  San  Francisco) 
January  24th  and  returning  April  9.  Actually  a  world 
cruise,  this  trip  boxes  the  compass  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. 

While  the  good  ship  Dixie  which  rode  out  the  hurricane 
is  being  reconditioned  for  the  Morgan  Line,  the  chartered 
Scanmail  is  in  regular  service  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  a  five  and  one  half  day  trip  costing  $55  one  way, 
with  reductions  on  the  round  trip — an  excellent  way  of 
going  to  California  partly  by  sea  and  partly  by  rail. 

Florida,  California  and  Bermuda  are  pretty  well  taken 
for  granted  by  winter  vacationists.  Now  Hawaii's  popularity 
grows.  With  41,000  visitors  in  1934,  it  has  become  America's 
"jumping  off  place"  for  the  rest  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  the  gate- 
way from  which  the  Mariposa  or  Monterey,  sister  ships  of 
the  Lurline  and  Malolo,  carry  on  to  the  South  Seas,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  Hawaii's  lasting  spring  emerges  into 
Australia's  summer,  so  that  casual  progress,  first  down,  then 
back,  can  keep  one  always  away  from  chill.  It  is  a  place 
of  contrasts,  of  strange  life  types  and  scenic  wonders  un- 
known on  the  majority  of  travel  routes. 

Crowning  its  attractiveness  for  the  tourist,  a  motor  high- 
way has  just  been  opened  to  pierce  the  clouds  of  Haleakala's 
summit.  Heretofore  inaccessible  except  by  horseback  or 
foot  trip  to  the  10,000-foot  elevation,  its  spectacular  rim  has 
now  been  brought  within  two-and-a-half  hours  of  sea  level. 

Another  U.  S.  territory,  Puerto  Rico,  was  seldom  visited 
until  cruises  rediscovered  it.  The  Puerto  Rico  Line  steam- 
ers sail  from  New  York  every  Thursday,  with  all-expense 
round  trips  at  modest  rates. 

The  Swedish  American  Line's  Kungsholm,  going  as  far 
south  as  Venezuela,  touches  Cuba,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ja- 
maica, Panama,  in  a  series  of  voyages  beginning  Decem- 
ber 20. 

In  making  these  notes  we  did  not  attempt  to  cover  the 
subject  but  simply  to  scan — as  one  might  a  shelf  of  ad- 
venturous books — the  possibilities  for  a  brief  or  long  winter 
holiday  on  the  tropical  horizon  of  the  United  States,  keeping 
within  range  of  the  average  business  or  professional  per- 
son's pocketbook  and  leisure  time. 


They  live  on  the  street 
that  God  forgot 

FILTH  FILLS  the   cobblestones  and  the   gloomy  backyards. 

The  Rotellas  live  in  dirt — and  it's  no  easy  task  to  move 
them  nearer  to  godliness.  More  cleaning  means  more 
work — and  that  doesn't  interest  Mrs.  Rotella. 

A  little  strategy  in  such  cases  is  often  wise.  The  strategy 
of  making  it  easier  to  achieve  belter  conditions.  And  that's 
where  Fels-Naptha  Soap  can  lend  a  hand. 

For  Fels-Naptha  gives  extra  help  to  get  more  washing 
and  cleaning  done — with  less  work.  Fels-Naptha,  you  see, 
is  two  busy  cleaners — good  golden  soap  and  plenty  of 
naptha.  Working  together,  they  loosen  the  grimiest  dirt 
without  hard  rubbing — even  in  cool  water. 

A  word  to  you— You'll  find  that  your  own  washes  will 
have  a  grand  new  whiteness — if  you  use  Fels-Naptha.  It 
avoids  ''tattle-tale  gray." 

FELS-NAPTHA 

THE    GOLDEN    BAR   WITH    THE    CLEAN    NAPTHA    ODOR 


ITAL  BILLS 


*  Unusual  policy  provides  the 
money  for :  Semi-private  hospital 
room  •  Nurse  •  X-rays  •  Medi- 
cations •  Dressings  •  Use  of 
operating  room,  anesthesia,  etc. 


No  more  worry  about  emergency  hospital  expenses.  No  unnecessary 
delays.  Your  First  Mutual  policy  repays  the  bills.  Costs  only  a  few 
pennies  daily.  Every  year,  1  out  of  every  18  need  hospital  care.  Will 
you  "take  a  chance"  on  sudden,  unexpected  bills — or  know  they  will 
be  paid  for  under  this  remarkable  new  protection?  Any  child,  any 
man  or  woman  below  60  and  in  good  present  health  may  apply.  Write 
for  full  details  and  application  form. 

FIRST  MUTUAL  HEALTH  INSURANCE  CO. 

Dept.   175B  Wilmington,  Del. 


Help  Make  Birth  Control  Information 

Available  to  All  Mothers  on  Relief! 

COME  TO  THE  MASS  MEETING 

"Birth   Control  and  the  Social  Crisis." 
Carnegie  Hall,  57th  St.  and  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York 

Monday,  December  2nd — 8  P.M. 
Presiding,  Eduard  C.  Lindeman,  Professor  of  Social  Philosophy, 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Speakers:  Oswald  W.  Knauth,  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell. 
Rabbi  Sidney  E.  Goldstein,  Rose  Schneiderman,  Mrs. 
Thomas  N.  Hepburn. 

ADMISSION  FREE— ALL  WELCOME. 

Auspices: 

AMERICAN   BIRTH  CONTROL   LEAGUE 
515   Madison   Avenue,   New  York  City 


VIAJES  A  MEXICO 


For  those   uuho  ujont  to  visit 

The  Mexico  Not  in  Guide  books 

Trips  the    year   around. 

d 


. 
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TTEE  ON  CULTURAL  RELATIONS 
WITH  LATIN  AMERICA       • 

£89  Fourth  Ave.  _        Neuj  York 
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THE   NATIONAL   LABOR   RELATIONS   ACT 

(Continued  from  page  598) 


the  circumstances,  by  the  board.  A  unit  is  simply  a 
particular  group  of  employes  whose  occupations  and 
activities  are  so  similar  that  it  is  logical,  practical  or  cus- 
tomary to  specify  the  terms  of  employment  of  all  of  them 
in  a  single  collective  bargaining  agreement  with  the  em- 
ployer. Example:  A  plant  with  homogeneous  operations 
performed  by  semi-skilled  workers,  and  no  sharply  defined 
crafts,  departments,  or  specialized  groups.  For  such  a  unit 
it  is  not  practical  to  have  anything  but  a  single  agreement 
regulating  the  hours  and  wages  of  all  for  a  specified  period; 
you  cannot  give  one  bunch  one  rate  of  pay  and  another 
bunch  another  where  both  are  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work.  With  whom,  then,  should  the  employer  negotiate 
and  make  the  agreement  where  a  raajority  of  the  em- 
ployes in  the  unit  are  represented  by  one  organization  and 
the  minority  by  another? 

The  common  sense  answer  is:  with  the  majority  organi- 
zation. And  the  practical  consequences  of  not  making  this 
the  rule  are  well  known.  The  employer  who  does  not  wish 
to  reach  any  agreement  will  confer  separately  with  the  rival 
organizations,  ad  infinitum,  playing  off  one  against  the 
other  and  declining  to  contract  with  either  because  the 
other  has  not  yet  been  fully  heard  from.  Moreover,  if  he 
is  finally  prepared  to  grant  a  wage  increase  or  some  other 
favor,  he  will  choose  to  promulgate  it  through  the  weaker 
organization  (typically  a  company  union)  in  order  to  lessen 
the  prestige  and  membership  of  the  stronger. 

The  History  Back  of  It 

*  I  ^HEREFORE,  if  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  genuine 
J-  collective  bargaining  and  collective  agreements,  the 
employer's  responsibility  to  negotiate  with  the  majority  or- 
ganization alone  must  be  fixed.  That  these  ends  are  de- 
sirable, as  promoting  industrial  peace  and  economic  and 
social  welfare,  is  the  central  assumption  of  the  Act,  as  it 
was  of  the  Recovery  Act.  And  it  is  no  accident  that  nearly 
every  agency  charged  with  advancing  these  objects  has 
applied  the  majority  rule:  the  National  War  Labor  Board, 
under  William  Howard  Taft  and  Frank  P.  Walsh;  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  (first  by  its  own  order,  recently  by 
statute);  the  old  National  Labor  Board;  the  old  National 
Labor  Relations  Board;  the  Petroleum  Labor  Board;  the 
National  Steel  and  the  National  Textile  Labor  Relations 
Boards  (by  executive  order). 

The  opponents  of  the  majority  rule  never  refer  to  this 
history  or  to  the  practical  considerations  outlined  above. 
They  concentrate  upon  the  apparent  injustice  to  minority 
organizations.  Is  any  contract  at  all  likely  to  be  negotiated 
if  the  employer  is  at  liberty  to  shuttle  the  negotiations  in- 
definitely from  one  organization  to  the  other,  back  and 
forth?  All  experience  answers,  No.  But  should  not  the 
minority  have  at  least  some  voice  in  the  negotiations?  The 
Act  gives  them  the  right  to  present  grievances,  to  make 
their  wishes  known.  Neither  the  Board  nor  any  court  re- 
viewing the  board's  orders  would  be  justified  in  helping  the 
majority  to  oppress  the  minority.  There  is  a  fundamental 
maxim  of  law  that  "he  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity." 

In  administering  the  collective  bargaining  provisions  of 
the  Act  the  board  will  face  perhaps  its  gravest  responsibili- 
ties. The  fixing  of  collective  bargaining  units  will  call  for 
the  highest  degree  of  practical  knowledge,  common  sense, 
courage  and  statesmanship.  A  union  organizes  a  small  de- 
partment of  a  plant.  Should  that  department  be  treated  as 
a  unit?  If  so,  the  employer  must  try  in  good  faith  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  union  covering  that  department.  If 


not,  the  union  has  no  collective  bargaining  rights  and  must 
wait  till  it  has  organized  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Again,  an 
industrial  union  represents  the  majority  of  all  employes  in 
a  plant,  and  asks  that  the  plant  be  the  unit.  But  a  trade 
union  represents  a  small  group  of  specialized  workers  within 
the  plant,  and  asks  that  these  workers  be  designated  as  one 
unit,  so  that  it  may  negotiate  a  separate  contract  for  them, 
while  the  balance  of  the  plant  will  be  a  separate  unit  repre- 
sented by  the  industrial  union.  The  decision  of  the  board 
upon  issues  of  this  sort  will  have  a  momentous  bearing  on 
the  outcome  of  the  struggle  between  industrial  and  trade 
unions. 

Enforcement 

HOW  will  the  board's  orders  be  enforced?  An  employer, 
let  us  say,  has  discharged  five  men,  not  for  inefficiency, 
but  because  they  have  joined  a  union.  They  have  complained 
to  the  board.  The  board,  either  directly  or  through  one  of  its 
regional  directors  (it  has  regional  offices,  taken  over  from 
its  predecessor,  in  21  cities)  will  hear  the  testimony  from 
both  sides,  which  will  be  transcribed  by  a  stenographer. 
The  board  may  subpoena  witnesses,  which  the  old  boards 
could  not  do.  We  will  assume  that  the  board  finds  in  favor 
of  the  complainants.  What  is  to  be  done?  The  Act  contains 
no  criminal  penalties.  It  provides  merely  for  orders  to  be 
made  by  the  board.  What  sort  of  an  order  will  the  board 
make?  Typically,  it  will  direct  the  employer  to  reinstate 
the  discharged  men,  perhaps  with  back  pay.  But  suppose 
the  employer  refuses?  The  board  has  no  direct  enforcement 
powers.  But  it  is  authorized  to  file  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, including  the  testimony,  with  a  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  the  highest  federal  judiciary  outside  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  Court,  instead  of  trying  the  case  all  over 
again,  will,  after  hearing  argument,  simply  decide  whether, 
on  the  record,  there  is  evidence  to  sustain  the  board's  order; 
and  if  there  is,  the  court  will  then  enter  its  own  order 
affirming  the  board's  order.  The  Court's  order  is  directly 
enforceable  by  contempt  process. 

This  procedure  (which  is  similar  to  that  laid  down  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  other  ad- 
ministrative bodies)  should  prove  sufficiently  expeditious 
and  thoroughly  effective.  The  Act  also  permits  either  side 
to  have  the  board's  order  reviewed  by  a  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  One  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  set-up  of  the  old 
boards  was  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  judicial  review 
of  their  rulings. 

Constitutionality 

THE  constitutional  questions  likely  to  be  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  a  test  of  the  Act  are:  1 — Does  the 
Act,  in  whole  or  in  part,  so  limit  freedom  of  contract  as  to 
deny  "due  process  of  law?"  2 — Do  labor  relations  suffi- 
ciently affect  interstate  commerce  to  be  subject  to  regulation 
by  Congress?  3 — If  so,  to  what  types  of  industry  may  the 
Act  validly  apply?  Specifically,  are  the  labor  relations  of 
manufacturers  whose  goods  are  shipped  in  interstate  com- 
merce subject  to  regulation?  The  courts  have  said  in  times 
past  that  manufacturing  is  not  itself  interstate  commerce; 
will  the  courts  say,  notwithstanding,  that  labor  relations 
affect  the  ultimate  shipment  of  goods  so  directly  as  to  be 
subject  to  Congressional  regulation  under  the  interstate 
commerce  clause?  Until  these  questions  have  been  settled 
it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  Act  extends. 
If  the  constitutional  issues  -which  the  Act  presents  are 
substantially  resolved  in  favor  of  the  government,  the  board 
will  probably  be  able  to  function  without  a  great  deal  of 
litigation.  There  may  be  a  good  many  appeals  from  its 
orders,  but,  as  is  true  of  all  well  established  administrative 
tribunals,  it  is  likely  that  the  great  majority  of  the  orders 
will  be  accepted  and  complied  with  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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SMITH  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 

A    Graduate    Professional    School    Offering    Courses 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Social  Science. 

Academic  Year  Opens  July,   1936 


Smith    College    Studies    in    Social    Work 
Contents  for  December,  1935 

CURRENT  PRACTICES  IN  INTAKE  AND  SERV- 
ICE IN  FAMILY  WELFARE  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  Study  of  the  Experience  of 
Eight  Agencies  in   1934-35. 

Helen  Leland  W  timer  and  Students 


Yearly  subscription,  $2.00.    Single  copy,  75  cents 

COLLEGE  HALL  8,  SMITH  COLLEGE 
Northampton  Massachusetts 


Pennsylvania   Children  and 
the  Depression 

by  Isabel  Gordon  Carter 

A  study  of  what  five  years  of  depression  have 
meant  to  children  in  families  on  relief  and  children 
cared  for  away  from  their  own  homes.  An  answer 
to  such  questions  as — Has  foster  care  increased? 
What  about  child  labor  when  able-bodied  fathers 
are  out  of  work?  Is  self  support  possible  at  sixteen 
years?  What  has  been  the  effect  of  hard  times 
upon  child  health. 

Price — Ten  Cents  Post  Paid 


Charitable  Trusts  by  Ewan  Clague 

Price  $1.00  Post  Paid 


Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work 

(Affiliated  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania) 

Room  900,  311  South  Juniper  Street 
Philadelphia 


THE  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 


Training  in  Medical  Social  Work 


TRAINING  for  medical  social  work  consists  of 
courses    in    medical    information    for    social 
workers  and  medical  social  work,  also  courses  in 
social    case   work,    research,   mental    hygiene   and 
other  subjects. 

Field  work  is  carried  in  family  case  work  agencies 
and  in  the  social  service  departments  of  hospitals. 

A  catalogue  describing  the  total  training  pro- 
gram of  the  school  will  be  mailed  upon  request 
to  the  Registrar. 


1 22  East  Twenty-second  Street 
New  York 


Simmons  College 

School  of  Social  Work 

Professional  Education  in 
Medical  Social  Work 

Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Family     Welfare 

Child  Welfare 

Community  Work 
Leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.S.  and  M.S 
Address: 

THE  DIRECTOR 

18  Somerset  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts 


SCHOOL   OF   NURSING 

OF  YALE  UNIVERSITY 

A  Profession  for  the  College  Woman 

The  thirty  months'  course,  providing  an  intensive  and  varied 
experience  through  the  case  study  method,  leads  to  the  degree  of 

MASTER  OF  NURSING 

A  Bachelor's  degree  in  arts,  science  or  philosophy  from  a  college 
of  approved  standing  is  required  for  admission.  A  few  scholar- 
ships available  for  students  with  advanced  qualifications. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address: 

The  Dean,  YALE  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
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It  is  also  likely  that  the  board  will  be  able  to  dispose  of 
numerous  cases  without  even  formal  hearings  where  the 
facts  are  not  greatly  in  dispute. 

But  until  the  constitutional  questions  are  finally  settled 
it  seems  probable  that  most  of  the  board's  cases  will  be 
tied  up  in  the  courts  and  that  its  energies  must  necessarily 
be  directed  to  hearing  the  cases  with  the  utmost  thorough- 
ness and  completeness  of  detail  and  always  in  the  light  of 
the  likelihood  of  court  review.  The  board,  in  short,  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  stage  of  legalism  from  which  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  escape  until  the  judiciary  has  had  its  final  say  as 
to  the  scope  and  validity  of  the  Act. 

Conciliation  and  the  Regional  Boards 

MEANWHILE,  and  particularly  during  this  stage,  there 
will  almost  certainly  be  a  greatly  increased  demand 
upon  the  conciliation  services  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  In 
all  of  those  cases  which  the  board,  through  absorption  in  liti- 
gation, will  not  have  time  to  hear,  or  which  it  prefers  not  to 
hear  because  interstate  commerce  seems  insufficiently  in- 
volved, or  which  it  has  heard  but  cannot  act  upon  because 
of  pending  court  appeals — in  all  of  these  cases,  or  at  least 
in  a  great  many  of  them,  the  services  of  some  mediating 
agency  will  be  greatly  needed.  The  Act  gives  the  board  no 
functions  of  conciliation  or  arbitration;  these  are  reserved 
to  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  board,  unlike  its  predeces- 
sors, is  absolutely  and  not  merely  relatively,  a  quasi-judicial 
tribunal.  Consequently,  and  quite  properly,  it  has  discon- 
tinued the  services  of  all  of  the  regional  boards  which  had 
been  built  up  by  its  predecessors  and  which  consisted  of 
public-spirited  representatives  of  industry,  labor  and  the  pub- 
lic, sitting  together  in  small  panels  and  seeking  to  bring 
about  voluntary  compliance  with  7-a,  or  voluntary  settle- 
ments of  strikes  and  threatened  strikes  not  involving  7-a. 
Over  five  hundred  men  and  women  were  engaged  in  this 
constructive  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  They 
performed  an  incalculable  service,  settling  thousands  of 
cases  in  the  two  years  of  their  activities  to  the  satisfaction 
of  both  sides.  Paralleling  their  efforts,  and  independent  of 
them,  but  working  in  close  cooperation  and  with  similar 
effectiveness,  were  the  commissioners  of  the  conciliation 
service  of  the  Department  of  Labor — a  small  group  of  men, 
now  some  forty  in  number,  skilled  in  the  difficult  art  of 
settling  industrial  controversies. 

The  regional  boards  have  now  been  dispensed  with,  and 
it  would  seem  highly  desirable  that  in  the  difficult  days 
ahead  they  be  reconstituted  as  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  staffed  and  aided  by  an  expanded  corps  of  com- 
missioners from  that  department.  It  might  well  be  pos- 
sible to  have  these  commissioners  share  offices  with  the 
regional  directors  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
so  that  the  closest  working  cooperation  might  be  main- 
tained. Cases  as  they  came  into  a  particular  office  would  be 
handled  by  the  commissioner  and  a  panel  from  the  regional 
board,  if  they  did  not  involve  violations  of  the  Act;  while 
cases  involving  violations  of  the  Act  would  be  handled  by 
the  regional  director  of  the  National  Board.  Thus  in  each 
center  there  would  be  one  office  to  which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, all  complaints  would  go,  with  resulting  economies 
of  time  and  perhaps  expense  both  to  the  government  and  to 
the  parties  involved  in  the  disputes. 

I  believe  in  the  Act  and  its  purposes,  but  beyond  the  en- 
forcement of  statutory  prohibitions  and  duties  lies  the  whole 
great,  uncharted,  and  sometimes  stormy  sea  of  day-to-day 
controversies  and  strikes  to  which  the  law  with  its  sanc- 
tions does  not  apply.  For  the  just  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  these  controversies  we  need  to  retain  and  to  strengthen 
all  of  the  agencies  of  mediation  which  have  thus  far  been 
developed,  and  among  which  the  regional  boards  have 
been  outstanding  in  their  contribution  to  society. 


AFTER  THE  HOUSES  ARE  BUILT 
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adjust  rental  somewhat  according  to  need.  For  instance,  let 
us  take  two  families  each  with  $1450  income,  one  family 
having  four  children,  the  other  only  one  child.  The  former 
needs  a  5-room  apartment,  the  latter  probably  can  get  along 
with  3  rooms.  At  an  average  of  $7  per  room,  the  yearly 
rentals  would  be  $420  and  $252  respectively,  or  29  and  17 
percent  of  incomes.  And  the  small  family  is  better  able  to 
pay  the  average  of  20  percent  of  its  income  for  rent  than 
the  larger  family.  Thus  at  any  average  required  rental 
the  need  is  apparent  either  for  adjusting  the  rentals  of  the 
larger  apartments  downward  as  drastically  as  possible,  or  for 
selecting  families  with  incomes  varying  with  size  so  that  a 
lower  maximum  income  would  be  set  for  accepting  a  small 
family  than  a  large  one. 

This  whole  question  of  tenant  selection  bristles  with  prob- 
lems. For  instance,  there  will  no  doubt  be  many  families 
with  several  children  who,  unable  to  afford  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  rooms,  would  rather  squeeze  into  a  smaller  apart- 
ment in  a  good  new  development,  than  to  continue  in  its 
present  unsatisfactory  home.  But  if  the  new  development  is 
to  become  a  good  community,  the  management  must  es- 
tablish standards  to  prevent  overcrowding.  Each  member 
of  the  management  as  an  individual  can,  and  I  hope  will, 
agitate  for  a  wealth  redistribution  that  will  result  in  housing 
at  rentals  that  will  permit  everyone  to  live  properly.  But 
as  the  management  of  a  going  project  they  have  no  option 
but  to  work  within  the  imposed  economic  limitations. 

ANOTHER  facet  of  the  tenant  selection  problem  is  that 
/A.  of  national  origin  and  of  religion.  We  used  to  pride 
ourselves  on  the  fact  that  our  country  was  a  melting  pot.  We 
have  lately  discovered  that  in  the  lower  economic  groups  the 
ingredients  haven't  fused,  rather  have  remained  practically 
separate  backwaters  off  the  American  stream.  But  with  con- 
scious planning  and  management  for  communities,  with 
community  recreational  and  educational  interests,  there  is 
suddenly  a  real  chance  for  interaction,  for  mutual  cultural 
diffusion.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  applications  for 
quarters  within  maximum  income  requirements,  so  that  an 
easy  choice  can  be  made  of  the  most  homogeneous  group. 
If  selection  is  made  to  include  a  more  mixed  group,  the 
problem  of  community  life  and  successful  management  be- 
comes more  difficult  but  at  the  same  time  more  interesting. 
Clearly  management  as  such  can  do  little  to  alter  the  eco- 
nomic basis  of  its  assignment — -within  those  limits  it  can 
however  make  some  minor  adjustments.  It  can  by  its  policy 
of  tenant  selection  help  to  create  a  community  with  a  rich 
varied  corporate  life,  it  can  by  leaving  more  and  more  of 
the  responsibilities  to  tenants  and  their  committees  awaken 
an  interest  and  a  growing  ability  in  them  to  control  their 
own  social  destinies,  to  act  cooperatively  for  common  pur- 
poses. Management  can  on  the  other  hand  take  the  easier 
path  of  ordinary  real  estate  management,  confine  itself  to 
easy  and  impeccable  tenant  selection  and  to  efficient  physical 
maintenance.  Good  and  economical  physical  maintenance 
has  not  been  discussed  because  it  should  be  an  obvious 
requisite  of  management,  details  of  which  are  well  under- 
stood in  the  profession.  What  makes  management  worth 
serious  general  discussion  is  the  less  tangible  but  more  vital 
series  of  factors  constituting  a  new  kind  of  social  life.  It  is 
this  that  makes  the  job  fascinating,  a  job  of  pioneering  in- 
finitely more  varied,  more  difficult,  more  trying  and  more 
gratifying  than  the  chapter  of  physical  pioneering  which 
our  country  has  gone  through  and  which  has  become  an 
important  tradition.  It  is  the  same  in  kind,  and  no  less  spec- 
tacular in  its  possibilities. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Civic,  National,  International 


Aid  for  Travelers 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  TRAVELERS 
AID  and  TRANSIENT  SERVICE— 1270 
Sixth  Avenue,  New  York.  Donald  F.  Stevens, 
President ;  Miss  Bertha  McCall,  General 
Director.  Represents  co-operative  efforts  of 
member  Societies  in  extending  chain  of 
service  points  and  in  improving  standards  of 
work.  Supported  by  Societies  supplemented 
by  gifts  from  interested  individuals. 

Community  Chests 

COMMUNITY  CHESTS  AND  COUNCILS. 
INC.— 

165  East  44th  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Allen  T.  Burns.  Executive  Vice-President. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
INC. — 16  West  16th  Street.  New  York.  A 
national  organization  for  research  and  field 
service.  Activities  include:  assistant  to  state 
and  local  agencies  in  organizing  activities 
and  promoting  legislation  ;  research  in  legis- 
lation, vocations,  statistics,  and  mechanical 
appliances  for  the  blind ;  maintenance  of  a 
reference  lending  library.  M.  C.  Migel,  Presi- 
dent;  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Im- 
provement of  Living  Conditions — Shelby  M. 
Harrison,  Director ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Departments:  Charity  Organization, 
Delinquency  and  Penology,  Industrial  Stu- 
dios, Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans, 
Statistics,  Social  Work  Year  Book,  Surv«yi 
and  Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in 
practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the 
most  important  results  of  its  work.  Cata- 
logue sent  upon  request. 


Graduate  Service 


THE  NATIONAL  COLLEGIAL  SOCIETY— 159 
North  State  St.,  Chicago.  111.— Interested  in 
placement  and  service  in  behalf  of  graduates 
of  the  recognized  colleges  and  universities. 
Publishes  THESIS  GUIDE,  listing  graduate 
theses.  Copy  25c. 


Ig  your 
organization 
listed  in 
the  Survey*! 
Directory  of 
Social  Agencies  P 
If  not — 
why  not? 


Health 


AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIA- 
TION—60  W.  60  Street,  New  York.  Advises 
in  organizing  social  hygiene  activities  ;  aids 
health  and  medical  authorities  in  the  cam- 
paign against  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  ;  com- 
bats prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  pro- 
motes sex  knowledge  as  important  in  individ- 
ual and  family  life  and  welfare.  Membership 
dues  $2,  including  monthly  Journal  of  Social 
Hygiene  ;  Social  Hygiene  News  and  pamphlet*. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL 
HYGIENE,  INC.— Dr.  Arthur  H.  Ruggles, 
president ;  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  general  direc- 
tor ;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  secretary ;  50  West 
50th  Street,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on 
mental  hygiene,  child  guidance,  mental 
disease,  mental  defect,  psychiatric  social 
work  and  other  related  topics.  Catalogue  of 
publications  sent  on  request.  "Mental  Hy- 
giene," quarterly,  $3.00  a  year. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION OF  BLINDNESS— Lewis  H.  Carris, 
Managing  Director ;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Asso- 
ciate Directors :  Miss  Regina  E.  Schneider, 
Secretary,  50  West  50th  Street.  New  York. 
Studies  scientific  advance  in  medical  and  ped- 
agogical knowledge  and  disseminates  practi- 
cal information  as  to  ways  of  preventing 
blindness  and  conserving  sight.  Literature, 
exhibits,  slides,  films,  lectures,  charts  and 
co-operation  in  sight-saving  projects  avail- 
able on  request.  "Sight-Saving  Review," 
quarterly,  $2.00  a  year. 


New  York  City 


THE  BIRTH  CONTROL  CLINICAL  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  17  West  16th  Street :  MARGARET 
SANGER,  Director  :  has  added  evening  ses- 
sions, Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
from  7  to  9  P.M.,  for  the  benefit  of  mothers 
who  work  and  cannot  come  to  the  Clinic 
daily  from  9  to  4. 


Industrial  Democracy 


LEAGUE   FOR   INDUSTRIAL   DEMOCRACY— 

Promotes  a  better  understanding  of  problems 
of  democracy  in  industry  through  its 
pamphlet,  research  and  lecture  services  and 
organization  of  college  and  city  groups.  Ex- 
ecutive Directors,  Harry  W.  Laidler  and 
Norman  Thomas,  112  East  19th  Street.  New 
York  City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION- 
SIS  Fourth  Art.,  New  York  City.  To  brine 
to  every  boy  and  girl  and  citizen  of  America 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  wholesome, 
happy  play  and  recreation. 


National  Conference 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK — Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Robert  F.  Keegan, 
President,  New  York;  Howard  R.  Knight, 
Secretary,  82  N.  High  St..  Columbus,  O.  The 
Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  social  service  agencies. 
Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  pub- 
lishes in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of 
the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin. 
The  sixty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Con- 
ference will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
May  24-30,  1936.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of 
charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a 
membership  fee  of  $6. 


Racial  Co-operation 


COMMISSION  ON  INTERRACIAL  COOPER- 
ATION—703  Standard  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ; 
Will  W.  Alexander,  Director.  Seeks  improve- 
ment of  interracial  attitudes  and  conditions 
through  conference,  co-operation,  and  pop- 
ular education.  Correspondence  invited. 


Religious  Organizations 


COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN  FOR  HOME  MISSIONS 

— 105  East  22nd  Street.  New  York  City.  The 
Inter-Denominational    body    of    23    women's 
home  missions   boards  of  the   United   States 
and  Canada,  uniting  in  program  and  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  missionary  enterprises 
which  they  agree  to  carry  coooperatively. 
President,  Mrs.   Daniel  A.  Poling 
Executive  Secretary,  Anne  Seesholtz 
Secretary,  Migrant  Work,  Edith  E.  Lowry. 
Director  of  Indian  Work,  Anne  Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 
INC. — 625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  President ;  Mrs.  Maurice 
L.  Goldman,  Chairman  Ex.  Com. ;  Mrs. 
Marion  M.  Miller,  Executive  Director. 
Organization  of  Jewish  women  interested  in 
program  of  social  betterment  through  ac- 
tivities in  fields  of  religion,  social  service, 
education,  social  legislation.  Conducts  Bureau 
of  International  Service.  Serves  as  clearing 
bureau  for  two  hundred  Sections  throughout 
Country. 


Vocational  Counsel  and  Placement 


JOINT  VOCATIONAL  SERVICE.  INC.— Offers 
vocational  information,  counsel,  and  place- 
ment in  social  work  and  public  health  nurs- 
ing. Non-profit  making.  Sponsored  as  na- 
tional, authorized  agency  for  these  fields  by 
American  Association  of  Social  Workers  and 
National  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  130  E.  22nd  St..  New  York  City. 


Hotel  IRVING 

Facing  Beautiful  Gramercy  Park 
NEW  YORK 

Two  Blocks  from  Most  Welfare  Agencies 

Spacious  rooms  and  suites — well  furnished  and  well 
cared  for — and  delicious  meals,  temptingly  served, 
make  living  at  The  IRVING  the  pleasure  that  liv- 
ing is  meant  to  be. 

Reasonable  Rates 

26   GRAMERCY    PARK    SOUTH    ON    EAST 
20th  STREET 


THREE  LECTURES  BY 

FRANCIS  HACKETT 

Author  of  "HENRY  VIII"  and  "FRANCIS  I" 

• 

NOV.  21,  Problems  of  the   Historical  Biographer 
DEC.  5,  Problems  of  the  Novelist 
DEC.  12,  Critics  and  Criticism 

• 
THURSDAY  EVES.,  8:30.  Series,  $3.  Single  admission,  $1 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

66  West  12th  Street.  New  York.  ALgonquin  4-2567 
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PLACE  FOR  YOUTH 

(Continued  from  page  585) 


Fifth,  proves  government  interest  in  youth.  Sixth,  aids  state 
universities  such  as  ours  through  maintaining  enrollment. 
Seventh,  recognizes  education  as  well  as  battleships.  Eighth, 
forms  basis  for  further  private  self-help.  Ninth,  constructive 
results  of  projects  such  as  research." 

NYA  tries  to  avoid  duplicating  work  being  done  by  other 
organizations,  and  will  work  through  already  established 
agencies  for  education,  training  and  employment.  Under 
NYA,  however,  many  communities  are  establishing  a  clear- 
ing house  of  information  on  community  resources  to  assist 
young  people  who  want  to  know  about  opportunities  for 
work,  formal  and  informal  education,  and  leisure-time 
activities. 

Apprentice  training  remains  under  the  Federal  Commit- 
tee on  Apprentice  Training  and  its  forty-three  affiliated  state 
committees,  the  administrative  and  staff  budget  of  which 
the  Youth  Administration  has  assumed.  The  committee, 
appointed  a  year  ago  to  deal  with  apprentice  problems  under 
NRA  codes,  has  established  safeguards  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  young  workers,  to  keep  apprentice  training 
from  displacing  older  workers,  and  to  limit  apprentice 
training  to  occupations  not  already  overcrowded. 

HP  HERE  has  been  widespread  criticism  of  NYA,  due  at 
J-  least  in  part  to  an  initial  publicity  blunder,  a  release 
which  seemed  to  promise  all  things  to  all  youths  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  live. 

Various  youth  organizations  have  expressed  disappoint- 
ment and  impatience  with  the  scope  of  the  NYA  program 
and  the  details  of  its  administration. 

In  a  radio  interview,  a  representative  of  the  National  Stu- 
dent Federation  of  America  asked  why  NYA  had  not  given 
young  people  "something  to  say  about  their  own  destiny." 
Charles  W.  Taussig,  chairman  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee,  replied: 

"Representatives  of  youth  are  being  consulted  on  all  phases 
of  the  youth  problem,  and  when  I  say  'consulted'  I  do  not 
mean  it  in  the  sense  of  mere  courtesy.  Representatives  of 
youth  are  being  appointed  to  all  state  and  local  advisory 
committees.  Of  the  twenty-five  state  advisory  committees 
already  appointed  [October  16]  there  are  a  total  of  forty- 
four  youth  of  an  average  age  of  twenty-three  years.  That  is 
22  percent  of  the  total  membership." 

The  chief  criticism  of  NYA  has  come  from  educators, 
particularly  the  public  school  group.  Many  of  them  join  in 
the  objections  well  urged  by  Willard  Givens,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  the  Sep- 
tember issue  of  that  organization's  Journal,  who  argued  that 
the  schools  are  "overshadowed  by  a  Washington-centered 
political  institution  with  an  educational  title,  entirely  re- 
moved from  state  and  local  control,"  though  he  held  that  the 
$50  million  NYA  program  should  have  been  entrusted  not 
to  WPA,  but  to  another  federal  agency,  the  US  Office  of 
Education.  There  was  much  disappointment  in  education 
circles  over  the  rejection  of  a  plan  much  more  far-reaching 
than  NYA,  put  forward  by  Commissioner  Studebaker,  which 
called  for  an  expenditure  of  about  $24  million  a  month  of 
federal  money  administered  by  state  and  local  public  school 
authorities. 

NYA  spokesmen  point  out  that  the  present  program  is 
wholly  decentralized;  that  many  state  directors  are  from  the 
ranks  of  education,  three  fourths  of  them  public  school  peo- 
ple; that,  so  far  as  student  aid  is  concerned,  NYA  acts 
chiefly  as  fiscal  agent  for  colleges,  universities  and  high- 
schools;  that  the  schools  are  represented  on  all  national,  state 


and  local  committees  of  NYA;  that  NYA  funds  are  from 
money  appropriated  for  an  emergency,  not  a  long-term 
undertaking;  and  that  NYA  is  not  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
youth  problem,  but  primarily  a  relief  effort  on  behalf  of  needy 
youth.  The  larger  problem  of  jobless  youth  not  in  school,  nor 
on  relief  is  touched  only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  by  NYA. 

The  experience  of  the  last  years  has  sharpened  our  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  youth,  and  made  us  question  how 
well  it  was  met,  even  in  good  times.  For  example,  CCC 
figures  reveal  that  in  some  camps  one  in  seven  of  the  en- 
rollees  are  illiterate. 

A  Look  at  the  Larger  Issue 

A  PRELIMINARY  report  of  a  study  of  43,106  young  per- 
sons who  sought  jobs  through  Connecticut  reemploy- 
ment  offices  between  November  1933  and  November  1934 
shows  that  73  percent  "were  untrained  for  any  skilled  occu- 
pation. Over  40  percent  were  untrained  to  do  any  kind  of 
work."  The  average  schooling  of  the  young  man  was  9.4 
years,  of  the  women,  1 1 .46  years.  The  chief  occupational  am- 
bitions of  the  group  were  teaching  and  office  work,  fields 
seriously  overcrowded  even  in  good  days.  Here  is  the  dis- 
quieting picture  of  an  army  of  young  people  pouring  into 
the  labor  market,  with  nothing  to  offer  except  limited  educa- 
tion and  with  no  vocational  information  or  guidance. 

While  the  NYA  begins  its  relief  effort,  another  new 
agency,  the  Youth  Commission  of  the  American  Council  of 
Education,  undertakes  to  make  "an  extended  inquiry  into 
and  formulate  comprehensive  plans  for,  the  care  and  educa- 
tion of  American  youth."  With  a  generous  grant  from  the 
Council,  it  has  laid  out  an  eight-point  program,  which  in- 
cludes a  comprehensive  study  of  the  youth  problem  in  this 
country  and  of  the  agencies  working  on  behalf  of  youth;  a 
"critical  evaluation  of  the  goals  of  our  great  educational 
system"  and  the  formulation  of  "desirable  objectives  for 
secondary  education";  leisure-time  programs;  rural  education 
studies;  investigations  into  youth's  vocational  opportunities 
and  needs.  The  committee  is  prepared  to  help  "put  into 
action  the  best  that  is  now  known  concerning  the  solution  of 
the  problems  of  youth"  by  examining  going  experiments  and 
recommending  "their  tested  results"  and  by  setting  up  "new 
experiments  of  our  own  wherever  they  seem  desirable  and 
wise."  Here  is  a  significant  attempt  to  go  beyond  emergent 
needs  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  youth  problem  and 
its  solution  in  terms  of  long,  sustained,  nation-wide  effort. 
But,  as  Aubrey  Williams  recently  stated: 

"The  youth  problem  is  only  one  segment  of  our  whole 
national  dilemma  and  like  the  other  segments  we  know 
very  little  about  it.  Nor  have  we  any  real  plan  as  to  how  we 
shall  get  out  of  our  dilemma.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  we  must  or- 
ganize our  society  so  that  people  will  be  given  opportunities 
rather  than  blank  walls  and  stagnation  and  exploitation.  .  .  . 
As  a  prerequisite  of  genuine  democracy,  economic  justice 
must  accompany  political  justice.  There  are  many  obstacles 
to  overcome.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  stubborn  belief  in 
laissez-faire.  Underlying  this  philosophy  is  the  postulate  that 
human  beings  are  mere  commodities  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.  ...  As  against  such  a  doctrine  we  must  affirm  our 
everlasting  belief  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  human  person- 
ality. For  it  is  this  fundamental  and  enduring  belief  which 
underlies  the  republic,  and  which  brought  the  government 
to  give  assistance  to  the  needy  and  unemployed.  And  it  is 
this  fundamental  and  enduring  belief  in  the  value  of  human 
personality  which  should  unite  us  all  in  our  efforts  to  raise 
young  people  to  that  position  where  they  are  neither  priv- 
ileged nor  under-privileged." 

This,  the  head  of  NYA  submits,  is  the  only  adequate 
answer  to  the  problem  of  youth  growing  up  to  face  a  world 
where  "there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  place  for  me." 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EXECUTIVE  POSITION  desired  by  married 
man,  thirty-three,  Protestant.  Anywhere  ex- 
cept New  York  City.  Four  years  settlement 
boys*  work,  five  years  supervisor  recreation 
center,  one  year  relief  work.  References. 
7323  SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Management  of  Children's  Institu- 
tion. Couple.  Husband  Ph.D.  University, 
institution,  farm  management  and  social  ex- 
perience. Wife  A.B.  Publicity,  cooperation 
with  psychiatrist  experience.  7324  SURVEY. 


SOCIAL  WORKER,  B.S.  M.A.,  7  years  case 
work,  settlement  and  community  center. 
Supervisor  Boys  home.  Desires  position  in  or 
around  New  York.  Excellent  references.  201 
West  77th  Street.  Apt.  7H. 


CASE  WORKER,  A.B.,  2  years  experience  as 
family  visitor  in  Federal  Relief  Agency. 
Will  accept  position  for  maintenance  only  to 
obtain  further  training.  Interested  in  settle- 
ment house  or  any  branch  of  social  work  in 
any  community.  References.  7325  SURVEY. 


MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORK,  young  woman,  col 
lege  graduate,  experienced  in  dietetics  ;  credit 
work  in  hospital  and  out-patient  department 
and  in  family  case  work  desires  position.  7326 
SURVEY. 


BOYS'  WORKER  AND  SUPERVISOR  in  Jewish 
institution,  14  years'  experience  in  Recrea- 
tional.  Craft  and  Club  activities.  7327  SURVEY. 


ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  INSTRUCTOR,  experienced, 
wishes  position  with  Jewish  Organization. 
Metal,  wood,  leather,  basketry  and  other 
crafts.  7328  SURVEY. 


HOME  OFFERED:  Refined  Plantation  Home,  1 
hour  from  Pinehurst,  offered  to  children 
from  infancy  to  twelve  years.  Private  tutor- 
ing or  State  accredited  School  by  bus,  one 
mile.  Individual  care.  Protestant.  Ref- 
erences exchanged.  Mrs.  Lynch,  Box  35, 
McCall,  S.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Believing  some  men  and  women  are  burdened, 
anxious,  needing  help  in  meeting  perplexing 
personal  problems,  a  retired  physician  offers 
friendly  counsel  for  those  who  desire  it.  No 
fees.  7299  SURVEY. 


PAMPHLETS  AND   PERIODICALS 


Ratea  :  75c  per  ling  for  4  insertions 


TAXATION — a  formula  to  protect  capital,  pro- 
mote  progress.  11.00  prepaid.  Samuel  F. 
Parker.  3401  8th  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


Make  That 


(itft 


A  REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 

A   Price  to  Suit  Every  Purse 
Let  us  tell  you  about  them 

MARY  R.  ANDERSON 

112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
ALgonquin  4-7490 

Special  discounts  to  social  workers 
and  teachers 


Your  Own  Agency 

This  is  the  counseling  and  placement  agency 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Aaspcia- 
I  tion  of  Social  Workers  and  the  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing, 
National,  Non-profit  making. 


130  East  22nd  Street 


New  York 


GERTRUDE  R.  STEIN,  INC. 

Vocational  Service  Agency 
11  But  44th  Street  NEW  TORE 

MUrray    Hill   2-4784 

A  professional  employment  bureau  specializing 
in  social  service,  institutional,  dietetic,  medical, 
publicity,  advertising  and  secretarial  positions. 


MAILING  SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 

MIMEOGRAPHING 

ADDRESSING 

FILLING-IN 

FOLDING 

COMPLETE  MAILINGS 


QUICK.  SERVICE  LETTER  COMPANY 

INCOR    PORATED 


3  PARK  PLACE  —  NEW   YORK. 

•  •  • 

SALES  CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED  AND  WRITTEN 


LITERARY  SERVICES 


Special  articles,  theses,  speeches  prepared. 
Prompt  scholarly  service  based  on  extensive 
research  facilities  and  experience.  Author's 
Research  Bureau,  516  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Complete  Manuscript  Placement 

service.  Novels.  Stories,  Books  placed,  criticized,  edited, 
revised.  New  authors  invited.  Professional  assistance 
in  placement  and  publication  or  fiction,  non-fiction. 

PUBLISHERS'  AGENCY 

Laurence    Roberti.    Literary   Alent 
47    We»t   42nd    Street  New   Yfrt 


SELF-EVIDENT 
TRUTHS 

They  Make  a  Farce  of  Any 

Government    That    Ignores 

Them 


"THE  TRUE  administration  of  justice  is  the  firmest 
iiilliir  of  good  covern merit,"  -:iys  the  motto  on  the 
New  York  County  Courthouse,  .vet  we  have  a  profit 
•\'tfin  that  makes  it  impossible-  f^r  people  to  buy  all 
l  hey  produre  and  not  go  broke.  They  pay  the  profit - 
t;il<ri  •%  all  they  t;et  in  buying  part  of  what  they  pro- 
ilure  and  KO  in  delit  for  the  balance.  When  debts  ex- 
ceed assets  we  have  wholesale  bankruptcies  and 
depressions  that  idle  millions.  Thi-  i-  a  inert-  question 
of  simple  arithmetic, 

BUSINESS  under  the  profit  system  is  a  sueiesslon  of 
credit  booms  such  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  promotes  by  piling 
up  debt  with  the  inevitable  bust  that  always  follows 
this  process  of  pumping  the  earnings  of  the  many  into 
the  hands  of  the  few.  The  political  party  that  rides 
the  crest  of  a  boom  meets  the  plaudits  of  the  populace, 
but  woe  to  the  one  that  gets  caught  in  the  trough  of 
the  inevitable  hu-i. 

YET  this  process  fools  the  people  who  live  In  a  Fools' 
Paradise.  The  public  is  like  the  patient  mother  in 
i  liiltlliirth  and  soon  forgets  the  pain  of  a  depression 
when  a  brief  respite  comes  such  as  one  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's breathing  spells.  \Ve  can  BORROW  trouble,  but 
we  must  PAY  CASH  for  prosperity  or  else  the  day  of 
TIFK  LAST  CASP  will  finally  come  in  the  shape  of 
Communism.  Fascism,  Socialism  or  some  other  ism 
that  will  destroy  all  liberty  and  independence  of  our 
citizenry. 

AN  HONEST  DOLLAR  based  on  100  minutes  of  un- 
skilled labor  as  the  common  denominator  of  all  wages 
for  either  elbow  grease  or  urey  matter,  as  may  be 
determined  by  collective  bargaining,  with  returns  on 
capital  limited  to  just  enough  to  induce  a  sufficient 
investment  in  any  given  enterprise,  would  eliminate 
profit  by  putting  either  gain  or  loss  in  the  margin 
of  cost. 

THIS  WOULD  forever  stabilize  trade  because  the  rela- 
tive buying  power  of  all  factors  of  business  would 
always  be  the  same  no  matter  how  much  prices  fluctu- 
ated, and  the  public  would  always  get  the  full  benefit 
of  falling  prices  due  to  improved  machinery  or  cheap 
imports.  This  is  impossible  under  the  profit  system 
that  produces  the  paradox  of  scarcity  and  high  prices 
as  a  seeming  better  condition  of  business  than  the 
natural  one  of  plenty  and  falling  prices  if  we  had  a 
money  that  would  bring  to  each  person  all  he  earned 
and  give  this  money  an  ever  increasing  buying  power. 

MONEY  based  on  the  fluctuating  value  of  silver  or  gold 
or  4  combination  of  commodities  is  no  more  a  measure 
of  value  than  a  footrule  made  of  sponge  would,  wet  or 
dry,  be  a  measure  of  length.  Exchange  is  the  only  way 
to  determine  value  and  a  labor  dollar  would  be  based  on 
its  value  as  determined  by  exchange  through  collective 
bargainin"  It  could  be  neither  inflated  nor  deflated 
because  it  would  always  be  exactly  co-extensive  with 
the  earning  power  of  the  nation  and  the  only  possible 
constant  value  In  existence. 

FOR  DETAILS  of  this  theory  read  "Profits  and  False 
Money  Devil's  Device."  a  25c  pamphlet,  postpaid; 
7  copies.  $1.  No  accounts  opened.  No  C.  O.  D/s. 
I  am  not  a  candidate  for  any  office,  but  merely  a 
citizen  seeking  justice  for  all  citizens.  To  get  that  we 
must  have  publicity  and  plenty  of  it.  as  the  late 
1  're  •  i  i  lent  Arthur  T.  Hadley  of  Yale  told  me  when 
he  aided  me  in  the  study  of  this  subject. 

PUBLICITY  which  I  obtained  by  getting  Mr.  "Roose- 
velt's pledge  to  enforce  the  right  to  work  was  largely 
n> -pi in -i hie  for  his  election,  and  before  long  I  shall 
unloose  publicity  that  will  elect  a  President  and 
('on-tv-s  to  do  what  the  Ron<cvHt  Administration  has 
failed  to  accomplish. 

IN  THE  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  of  Jan.  21.  1921.  as 
approved  by  Dr.  Hadley  and  as  recorded  in  Test  Dai- 
ton's  book,  "The  Iti<-)]t>-t  Man  on  Earth."  ($2),  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  In 
the  .libraries  of  the  Yale,  Union  League  and  other 
clubs,  or  ordered  from  me  by  mail.  I  vowed  that  the 
forces  of  darkness  should  net  prevent  me  from  getting 
my  theory  before  the  public.  I  ara  keeping  that  pledge. 


LOWE   SHEARON.    Publicist.    359    Front   St..    New   York 
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THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  TOM  MOONEY 

(Continued  from  page  590) 


resident  of  Woodland,  testified  that  he  had  been  with  Ox- 
man  during  the  morning,  had  entertained  him  at  lunch 
and  had  accompanied  him  to  the  station  when  he  boarded 
the  2:15  train  for  San  Francisco — nine  minutes  after  the 
explosion  had  occurred. 

So  much  for  the  perjury  charges.  As  to  suppression  of 
evidence,  there  are  several  bits  of  illuminating  testimony. 

On  October  18,  Charles  A.  Griffin,  called  as  a  witness  in 
the  habeas  corpus  hearing,  said  that  he  had  been  present 
and  had  seen  Mooney  on  the  roof  of  the  Eilers  Building 
during  the  parade  and  at  about  the  time  of  the  explosion. 
Thus  he  corroborated  the  evidence  of  the  photographs. 
When  he  went  to  District  Attorney  Fickert  with  this  infor- 
mation, Griffin  testified,  Fickert  said  he  would  not  need  his 
testimony  and  offered  to  get  him  a  job. 

Former  Chief  Peterson  of  Oakland,  in  telling  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Edeau  women  to  identify  Mooney  and  Billings, 
testified  to  an  occurrence  after  they  had  changed  their  story 
in  the  trial.  Inspector  Smith  of  the  Oakland  Police  Depart- 
ment had  gone  to  District  Attorney  Fickert  and  called  his 
attention  to  the  discrepancy;  whereupon,  according  to  Peter- 
son, Fickert  replied  "Keep  your  mouth  shut.  You'd  make 
a  damn  good  witness  for  the  defense." 

In  the  present  hearing  there  has  been  produced  for  the 
first  time  the  transcript  of  Mooney 's  first  examination  imme- 
diately after  his  arrest,  while  he  was  being  illegally  held 
without  formal  charge  and  without  access  to  counsel.  This 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  district  attorney's  office  and 
Mooney  had  not  known  of  its  existence.  It  is  important  as 
showing  how  persistently  and  consistently  through  hours 
of  severe  cross-examination  Mooney  protested  his  innocence. 

Mrs.  Mooney,  after  her  arrest  and  while  she,  too,  was 
being  illegally  held  incommunicado,  wrote  on  the  fly  leaf  of 
a  book  she  had  with  her  a  statement  of  her  movements  and 
that  of  her  husband  on  the  day  of  the  explosion,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  district  attorney.  This  was  never  made  avail- 
able to  defense  attorneys  or  presented  in  evidence.  While  Mrs. 
Mooney  was  on  the  witness  stand  in  the  habeas  corpus  hear- 
ing undergoing  a  searching  cross-examination  by  Deputy 
Attorney-General  Cleary,  about  what  she  had  done  not  only 
on  July  22,  1916,  but  the  day  before  and  the  day  after,  Mr. 
Walsh  made  a  formal  request  for  the  production  of  this 
document.  "And,"  suggested  Mr.  Finerty,  "if  you  can't 
find  it,  get  Ed  Cunha  to  tell  you  where  it  is."  Mr.  Cleary 
threw  up  his  hands  in  despair — "I'm  asked  to  find  this 
stuff  after  twenty  years!"  "Yes,"  interposed  Mrs.  Mooney, 
"and  you're  asking  me  these  questions  after  twenty  years!" 

Cunha,  the  assistant  district  attorney  who  prosecuted 
Mooney,  told  me  in  June  1917,  after  Mooney 's  conviction, 
that  Mooney  was  the  sort  of  person  who  ought  to  be  in 
jail  "on  general  principles."  He  said  he  wouldn't  help  get 
Mooney  out  of  jail  if  he  knew  all  of  the  witnesses  who  had 
appeared  against  him  had  given  perjured  testimony. 

This  was  related  in  the  hearing  and  after  it  Mr.  Walsh 
read  into  the  record  a  statement  made  by  Cunha  at  the 
Billings  hearing  before  the  Supreme  Court  judges  in  1930, 
a  part  of  which  was  as  follows: 

"I  didn't  have  any  particular  theory  as  to  721  Market 
Street.  ...  I  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Mooney  should  be  con- 
victed upon  his  activities  alone.  .  .  ." 

"In  other  words,"  interposed  one  of  the  justices  later, 
"they  ought  to  be  convicted  of  aiding  and  abetting,  whether 
they  put  the  suit  case  down  there  or  not?" 

"Absolutely!"  replied  Cunha.  "At  that  time  I  was  willing 
to  have  Mr.  Mooney  even  hung  on  that  theory." 


It  seems  to  me  a  strange  thing  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  California  has  never  raised  a  finger  to  help  find  a  just 
solution  of  the  Mooney  case.  All  of  its  decisions  have  been 
negative.  It  has  merely  said,  and  reiterated,  that  it  could 
not  consider  evidence  not  in  the  record.  It  puts  a  severe 
strain  on  the  layman's  confidence  in  the  judiciary  when  a 
court,  in  the  face  of  what  appears  to  be  a  shocking  miscar- 
riage of  justice,  contents  itself  with  gestures  of  negation. 

There  was  a  way  by  which  the  perjury  and  the  whole 
shameful  conspiracy  could  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  long  ago,  and  that  is  the  method  that  has 
now  been  found — through  a  hearing  under  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  Not  only  did  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  fail 
to  suggest  such  a  course,  but  when  the  writ  was  first  sought 
in  a  lower  court  it  was  denied,  on  the  ground  that  the  logical 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  previous  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Mooney  case  were  such  as  to  preclude 
recourse  to  it.  It  was  not  on  the  initiative  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California  that  the  frame-up  story  is  at  last  to  be 
weighed  in  a  judicial  hearing.  The  promptings  that  made 
this  hearing  possible  came  from  the  US  Supreme  Court. 

IT  seems  to  me  that  in  a  humane  society  when  one  route  to 
justice  is  blocked,  it  should  be  the  function  of  a  court 
to  take  the  initiative  in  discovering  another  way  through. 
That  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  could  have  done  that 
in  the  Mooney  case  seems  to  follow  from  the  action  of 
the  same  court  in  the  Lamson  case  in  1934.  Lamson  was 
convicted  on  a  charge  of  murder  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  When  his  case  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  on 
appeal,  that  court  granted  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that 
the  state  had  not  made  out  a  case.  The  defendant  had  been 
convicted  on  "suspicion"  and  not  on  evidence.  The  fact 
that  the  jury  found  the  evidence  convincing  did  not  weigh 
with  the  court  in  the  least.  There  is  no  suggestion  here  of 
that  meticulous  recognition  of  the  role  of  a  jury  that  one 
finds  so  carefully  set  forth  in  People  v.  Mooney,  in  1918. 
In  that  case  the  jury's  prerogative  as  the  sole  judge  of  the 
facts  was  not  to  be  invaded  by  a  court.  Even  if  the  stories 
told  by  the  witnesses  were  "vitally  contradictory"  the  court 
said,  "it  would  not  follow  that  this  court  could  disturb  the 
judgment."  This  was  their  attitude  with  respect  to  evidence 
that  Associate  Supreme  Court  Justice  Langdon  swept  aside 
in  1933  in  terse  Anglo-Saxon,  as  the  testimony  of  liars.  In 
the  Lamson  case,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  by  reading  the 
opinion,  the  court  did  not  have  contradictory  testimony 
before  it,  nor  testimony  by  underworld  characters,  nor  the 
outward  appearance  of  perjury.  Yet  the  court  reversed  the 
judgment  because  it  simply  did  not  agree  with  the  jury. 

The  concluding  sentences  of  the  opinion  in  the  case  of 
People  v.  Lamson  apply  fitly  to  the  Mooney  case: 

"Where  in  the  case  before  us  is  there  evidence  of  a  prepa- 
ration for  the  commission  of  crime?  .  .  .  Where  is  the  effort 
to  prevent  detection  or  for  concealment?  .  .  .  Every  state- 
ment of  the  defendant,  capable  of  verification,  tends  to  sup- 
port his  claims.  It  is  true  that  he  may  be  guilty,  but  the 
evidence  thereof  is  no  stronger  than  mere  suspicion.  //  is 
better  that  a  guilty  man  escape  than  to  condemn  to  death 
one  who  may  be  innocent."  [Italics  mine.] 

To  this  statement  I  should  like  merely  to  add  the  words 
of  another  California  judge.  In  a  letter  to  Governor  Young, 
written  in  1928,  with  reference  to  a  pardon  for  Mooney. 
Superior  Court  Judge  Franklin  A.  Griffin  said: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Mooney 's  pardon  has  been  his  alleged  bad  reputation.  In 
other  words,  he  has  been  denied  real  justice  because  the 
opinion  seems  to  be  prevalent  that  he  is  a  dangerous  man 
to  be  at  large  and  therefore  should  be,  innocent  or  guilty, 
kept  in  prison.  Such  a  doctrine  is  more  dangerous  and  per- 
nicious than  any  Mooney  has  been  charged  with  preaching." 
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